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TEANSLATOE'S    PEEFACE. 


AM  happy  in  being  able  to 
present  to  the  friends  of  bibli- 
cal theology  the  translation  of 
Dr.  Knapp's  Lectures.  The 
prevailing  preference  of  the 
method  adopted  by  this  author 
above  other  methods  of  par- 
f  suing  theological  study,  leads  me  to 
hope  that  this  work  will  be  an  accept- 
able offering  to  the  public.  It  was  the 
ultimate  object  ofthat  eminent  servant 
of  Christ  who  composed  these  lectures, 
to  promote  vital  piety  and  practical  religion 
even  by  his  more  theoretical  writings.  If  the 
translation  of  these  lectures  may  conduce  to  the 
same  end,  the  translator  will  feel  abundantly 
rewarded  for  his  labour. 

On  opening  a  book  we  naturally  feel  a  desire 
to  know  something  of  the  author;  and  if  he 
treats  on  controverted  points,  to  know  on  what 
principles  he  wrote,  and  with  whom  he  stood 
connected.  I  shall  endeavour  to  satisfy  this  cu- 
riosity, by  giving  some  account  of  the  school  of 
Biblical  Theology  in  Germany,  to  which  our 
author  belonged,  together  with  an  outline  of  his 
life  and  character.  I  cannot  expect,  however, 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  preface,  to  do  full 
justice  to  either  of  these  subjects. 

The  school  of  Biblical  Theology  was  esta- 
blished by  Spener  at  Halle,  in  1694,  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  having  theology  taught  in  a 
different  manner  from  that  common  in  the  Ger- 
man universities.  Spener  states  that  it  was  usual 
for  persons  to  spend  five  or  six  years  at  the  uni- 
versities without  hearing,  or  caring  to  hear,  a 
single  book,  chapter,  or  verse  of  th^  Bible  ex- 
plained. In  the  few  cases  where  exegetical 
lectures  were  commenced  by  such  teachers  as 
Olearius  and  Carpzov,  they  were  soon  aban- 
doned. The  Bible  was  perhaps  less  used  before 
the  time  of  Spener  in  Protestant  universities  than 
it  had  been,  under  penalty  of  excommunication, 
by  pious  Catholics  before  the  Reformation.  In 
place  of  the  Scriptures,  the  different  symbols 
established  by  the  Protestant  church  were  taught 
and  studied.  The  minutest  distinctions  esta- 
blished by  them  were  contended  for  with  the 
greatest  zeal,  and  the  least  deviation  from  them 
^as  pronounced  heresy  as  decidedly  as  if  they 
had  been  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  was 
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punished  accordingly  with  the  greatest  severity. 
The  spirit  of  Protestantism  seemed  to  have 
thrown  off  the  hierarchal  yoke,  only  to  assume 
another  and  perhaps  a  more  degrading  form  of 
bondage.  In  explaining  and  defending  these 
symbols,  the  Aristotelian  dialectics  were  em- 
ployed, and  in  the  use  of  them  the  students  were 
thoroughly  exercised.  As  to  the  practical  effect 
which  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  should  have 
upon  their  own  hearts,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  should  exhibit  them  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
nothing  was  said  to  them  by  their  teachers. 
Thus  disciplined,  they  went  forth  to  repeat  from 
the  pulpit  what  they  had  learned  at  the  university, 
and  fought  over  their  idle  battles,  in  which  their 
own  learning  and  skill  were  carefully  displayed, 
to  the  neglect  of  every  thing  which  might  arouse 
the  careless,  persuade  the  doubting,  or  satisfy 
the  deep  desires  and  assuage  the  sorrows  of  the 
heart 

This  was  a  state  of  things  which  Spener  de- 
plored. Others  before  him,  especially  pious  lay- 
men, had  noticed  these  evils,  but  had  withdrawn, 
like  the  mystics  of  a  former  period,  end  sought 
in  private  contemplation  that  satisfaction  of  their 
spiritual  wants  which  they  could  not  obtain  from 
the  learned  jargon  of  the  pulpit;  or  if,  like  An- 
dres and  Arndt,  they  had  lifted  up  a  voice  of 
remonstrance  against  the  prevailing  disorders,  it 
had  been  drowned  in  the  noise  of  angry  pole- 
mics. But  the  reputation  and  influence  of  Spener 
were  too  great  to  allow  his  remonstrances  to 
pass  unnoticed.  Without  aiming  at  the  name, 
he  performed  the  work  of  a  reformer.  In  the 
unpretending  form  of  a  preface  to  an  edition  of 
Arndt's  Sermons,  he  published  in  1675  his  Pia 
Desideria,  in  which  he  urged  the  necessity  of 
amending  the  prevailing  mode  of  instruction 
and  preaching.  It  was  his  great  object  to  divert 
attention  from  the  symbols,  and  direct  it  to  the 
scriptures.  He  wished  every  student  to  derive 
his  system  for  himself  directly  from  the  Bible; 
and  to  feel  and  enjoy  the  truths  thus  learned, 
rather  than  contend  about  them ;  and  especially 
he  wished  the  teachers  in  the  universities,  and 
the  preachers  in  the  desk,  abandoning  for  ever 
their  foolish  questions  and  subtle  dialectics,  to 
labour  to  promote  the  solid  instruction  and  the 
true  piety  of  those  committed  to  their  charge. 
This  was  the  object  which  more  and  more  en- 
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grossed  his  attention,  as  he  saw  more  of  the 
deadening  influence  of  scholastic  theology;  and 
he  at  length  pursued  it  with  such  zeal  that 
he  awakened  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  those 
who  loved  the  letter  more  than  the  spirit,  the 
form  of  godliness  more  than  its  power.  After 
removing  from  place  to  place,  and  being  at 
length  driven  from  Dresden  by  the  violence  of 
the  opposition  against  him,  he  found  refuge  and 
rest  in  Berlin.  He  there  exerted  his  influence 
with  Frederick  III.  to  procure  the  establishment 
of  a  new  university  at  Halle.  For  various  rea- 
sons, political  and  religious,  his  proposal  was 
adopted«  and  to  Spener  was  committed  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Theological  Faculty.  He 
selected  for  this  purpose  Anton,  Breithaupt,  and 
Franke,  men  of  congenial  spirit  with  himself, 
who  had  visited  him  in  Berlin,  imbibed  his 
views,  and  were  then  labouring  in  difierent 
places,  and  under  great  discouragements,  to 
promote  the  revival  of  scriptural  knowledge  and 
practical  Christianity.  They  were  now  united 
in  the  new  university  at  Halle ;  and  though  de- 
nounced by  the  theologians  of  the  sister  univei^ 
sities,  and  especially  those  of  Wittemberg,  as 
pietists,  innovators,  and  heretics,  they  were  not 
to  be  hindered  from  appointing  a  new  course  of 
studies,  nor  from  pursuing  a  new  method  in 
teaching. 

The  establishment  of  the  Theological  Faculty 
at  Halle  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  theo- 
logical science ;  and  to  those  who  founded  and 
composed  it,  especially  to  Spener  and  Franke, 
are  Protestants  indebted  for  the  revival  and  per- 
petuation of  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation.  They 
entered  a  new  protest  against  the  reign  of  eccle- 
siastical authority,  and  asserted  anew  the  right 
of  Christians  in  mattere  of  faith.  That  we  are 
free  to  judge  for  ourselves  as  to  what  we  shall 
believe,  in  opposition  to  the  decretals  of  Popes 
or  Councils,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant; 
that  the  holy  scriptures  are  the  pure  source 
whence  we  must  draw  our  religious  knowledge, 
and  not  symbols,  confessions,  or  systems  framed 
and  established  by  men ;  and  that  the  doctrines 
of  the  Bible  are  to  be  used,  by  the  learned  as 
well  as  the  unlearned,  to  promote  holiness  of 
heart  and  life,  rather  than  merely  as  objects  of 
speculation, — ^these  were  the  great  principles 
upon  which  Luther  and  Melancthon,  Spener 
and  Franke,  alike  proceeded. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  foundera  of  this 
school  classed  with  those  narrow-minded  and 
bigoted  enthusiasts  who  regard  learning  and 
science  with  hatred  and  contempt,  and  presume 
upon  a  miraculous  illumination,  superaeding  the 
necessity  of  studying  divine  truth.  But  to  this 
class  Spener  and  Franke  did  not  belong;  and 
decided  as  was  the  stand  which  they  took 
against  the  scholastic  learning  of  the  times  in 
which  they  lived,  they  were  far  from  falling 


into  the  opposite  and  equally  dangerous  extreme. 
Their  principles  respecting  the  study  of  theo- 
logy are  so  often  misstated  that  I  feel  induced, 
after  a  perusal  of  some  of  their  own  writings, 
to  exhibit  them  here  more  at  length. 

I.  They  believed  that  God  had  revealed  him- 
self directly  to  men,  and  that  this  revelation  is 
contained  in  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament, which  are  the  only  souree  of  our  reli- 
gious knowledge,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  pre- 
tended revelations  of  which  theosopby  boasts. 
To  obtain  the  meaning  of  these  scriptures  they 
made  therefore  the  firet  duty  of  the  theologrical 
student.  In  teripturu  ifuologtu  naseiiur^  was 
their  constant  maxim.  They  did  not,  like  their 
contemporaries  in  the  other  universities,  suflfer 
the  student  to  rely  indolently  on  the  traditionary 
interpretation  of  the  word  of  God,  nor  to  adduce, 
without  examination,  exactly  the  same  proof- 
texts,  neither  more  nor  less,  as  had  been  used 
in  every  preceding  system ;  nor  did  they  suflfer 
him  to  expect,  like  some  ancient  and  modem 
visionaries,  that  a  culpable  ignorance  would  be 
removed  by  supernatural  illumination.  On  the 
contrary,  they  insisted  upon  the  importance  of 
his  becoming  acquainted  with  the  original  lan- 
guages in  which  the  holy  scriptures  were  writ- 
ten, and  diligently  using  the  whole  apparatus 
of  hermeneutibal  helps,  (then  indeed  compara- 
tively small,)  in  oroet  to  ascertain  the  very  sense 
in  the  mind  of  the  inspired  writer. 

II.  By  these  means,  however,  important  as 
they  are,  the  student  attains  only  to  what  they 
called  a  natural,  human,  and  literal  knowledge, 
in  distinction  from  a  spiritual  and  divine  percep- 
tion of  the  doctrines  of  revelation.  The  sacred 
writers  did  not  invent  new  words  and  expressions 
to  designate  the  new  relations  to  God  into  which 
men  were  brought  by  Christianity,  and  the  feel- 
ings belonging  to  those  relations;  but  rather 
employed  language  used  to  designate  relations 
and  feelingrs  previously  known,  analogous  to 
those  intended.  To  every  man,  therefore,  their 
language,  even  with  respect  to  the  peculiar 
states  of  which  the  Christian  is  conscious,  con- 
veys a  general  meaning — viz.,  the  notion  of 
something  in  the  thing  intended,  answering  to 
something  in  the  analogous  relation  or  feeling 
from  which  the  representation  is  taken.  But 
what  is  the  very  thing,  among  the  many  things 
in  this  new  relation,  which  would  justify  the 
metaphor,— what  is  the  very  thing  intended  by 
the  evangelist  or  the  apostle  in  the  use  of  it,  can 
be  understood  only  by  one  who  has  in  reality 
been  brought  into  this  new  relation,  and  expe- 
rienced the  feelings  belonging  to  it  To  be  more 
definite:  the  new  relation  instituted  by  Chris- 
tianity is  most  frequently  denoted  in  the  sacred 
writings  by  the  words  sonship,  adoption^  and 
those  of  a  similar  import,  which  clearly  convey 
to  every  reader  a  general  notion  of  what  this 
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new  relation  is ;  and  this  general  notion  is  the 
literal  knowledge  of  the  sabject  which  the  na- 
tural man  may  possess.  But  there  are  many 
things  in  the  homan  relation  of  a  son  to  a  father 
which  might  be  the  foundation  of  the  metaphor 
employed.  Resemblance,  imitation,  obedience, 
loYB,  or  actaal  descent  and  possession  of  the 
same  nature,  and  many  other  things  which 
might  be  mentioned,  would  furnish  a  proper 
foundation  for  the  metaphor  of  $onahip  and 
adoptimu  And  so  these  have  all  been  made  by 
different  commentators  the  point  of  analogy  be- 
tween this  common  and  this  Christian  relation. 
^  But  what  is  the  very  thing  in  this  new  relation 
which  the  evangelists  and  apostles  had  in  Tiew 
when  they  called  it  soruhip^  he  only  can  under- 
stand who,  by  believing  in  Christ,  has  had  the 
power  given  him  to  become  a  son  of  ChxL  And 
even  he  will  understand  it  better  in  proportion 
to  the  depth  and  liveliness  of  his  Christian  ex- 
perience,  and  then  only  attain  to  its  full  import 
when,  in  the  world  of  glory,  what  is  here  begun 
in  him  shall  be  perfected.  This  is  the  spiritual 
perception  spoken  of,  arising  from  the  personal 
experience  of  the  things  signified  in  the  holy 
scriptures;  and  this  experience  results  from 
fsith^  which  receives  the  doctrines  of  revelation 
in  their  sanctifying  and  enlightening  power. 
Faith,  therefore,  has  the  same  relation  to  divine 
things  that  sense  has  to  natural  things ;  and  it  is 
equally  true  in  one  case  as  in  the  other,  that 
sense  or  experience  is  the  only  foundation  of 
knowledge,— senaiM  est  prineipium  eognoseendi. 
This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  Spener  and 
Franke  when  they  say  so  often  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  indispensable  to  the  study  of  theology. 
That  this  personal  experience,  or  feeling  percep- 
tion, must  precede  all  true  knowledge  of  the 
things  of  revelation, — ^in  other  words,  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible  must  be  felt,  in  order  to 
be  truly  understood,  have  root  in  the  heart  before 
they  can  be  rightly  apprehended  by  the  under- 
standing,-»though  often  deemed  an  exploded 
proposition,  and  in  the  ears  of  many  perfectly 
paradoxical,  is  yet  as  philosophically  just  as  it 
is  conformed  to  scripture.  This  view  cannot 
be  better  expressed  than  in  the  following  re- 
markable words  of  Pascal :— *•  Les  Veritas  di- 
vines sont  infiniment  au-dessus  de  la  nature. 
Dien  seul  pent  les  mettre  dans  Tame.  II  a 
voulu  qu*ils  entrent  dn  cceur  dans  I'esprit,  et 
non  pas  de  I'esprit  dans  le  cceur.  Par  cette 
raison,  s*il  faut  connattre  les  choses  humaines, 
pour  pouvoir  les  aimer,  t7  faut  aimer  les  ehoses 
divines,  pour  pouvoir  les  eonnaitreJ*^  **  Divine 
things  are  infinitely  above  nature,  and  God  only 
can  place  them  in  the  soul.  He  has  designed 
that  they  should  pass  from  the  heart  into  the 
head,  and  not  from  the  head  into  the  heart; 
and  so,  as  it  is  necessary  to  know  human 
things  in  order  to  love  them,  it  is  necessary  to 


love  divine  things  in  order  to  know  them.**  Let 
not  the  student,  then,  who  would  penetrate  into 
the  real  meaning  of  the  sacred  text,  rely  upon 
the  Grammar  and  the  Lexicon,  upon  Commen- 
taries and  Institutes  of  Interpretation,  which 
cannot  lead  beyond  the  letter.  AUtrueknoW' 
ledge  tf  the  scripture  must  proceed  from  the  life 
of  faith ;  we  must  t>elieve  in  order  to  experience, 
and  experience  in  order  to  understand.  Such  is 
the  import  of  the  following  words  of  Anselmus, 
which  have  been  chosen  by  Schleiermacher,  one 
of  the  profoundest  theologians  in  Germany,  for 
his  motto,  and  which  desßrve  to  be  engraven  on 
the  memory  of  every  student  in  theology : — 
'*  Non  enim  quero  intelligere  ut  credam,  sed 
credo  ut  intelligam.  Nam  qui  non  crediderit, 
non  experietur,  et  qui  expertus  non  fuerit,  non 
intelliget.*' 

III.  When  the  literal  sense  of  scripture  has 
been  ascertained  by  grammatical  and  historical 
interpretation,  and  when  the  hidden  meaning  of 
the  sacred  hieroglyphics  has  been  unlocked  by 
a  believing  experience  of  the  things  signified, 
then  are  the  materials  provided  for  theological 
science;  as  yet,  however,  confused  and  disor- 
ganized. With  these  insulated  experiences,  and 
the  direct  processes  of  the  spiritual  life,  many 
would  have  us  remain  contented,  and  are  jealous 
of  the  reflective  and  systematizing  acts  of  the 
mind.  This  is  the  mistake  of  the  Mystiei  imr 
puriy  and  of  many  sincerely  pious,  but  less  en- 
lightened Christians  in  modem  times.  They 
justly  ascribe  much  of  the  coldness,  contention, 
and  heresy  that  has  disturbed  and  corrupted  the 
church,  to  the  influence  of  speculative  reason, 
and  would  gladly  exclude  it  wholly  from  the 
province  of  faith.  Bat  they  overlook  the  im- 
perfections of  religion  when  it  exists  merely  as 
feeling,  and  the  darkness,  confusion,  and  extra- 
vagance which  result  from  the  want  of  strict 
science  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  These 
evils  are  not  merely  incidental  to  simple  faith, 
but  almost  inseparable  from  it ;  for  what  can 
prevent  that  exaggeration  of  its  particular  ob- 
jects, to  which  feeling  always  tends,  and  give 
to  each  its  due  importance,  but  that  view  of  the 
whole  which  science  alone  can  furnish  1  These 
evils  were  not  overlooked  by  Spener ;  and  he 
contended  for  the  proper  use  of  system  and 
science  in  religion  with  a  zeal  only  inferior  to 
that  with  which  he  contended  against  their 
abuse.  He  held  the  just  medium  between  the 
pious  enthusiast  and  the  cold  speculator;  and 
wished  that  the  system  might  proceed  from  a 
living  faith  and  be  pervaded  by  it,  and  that  faith 
might  be  regulated  and  rectified  by  thorough 
system ;  and  he  thus  aimed  to  secure  to  Chris- 
tianity, what  it  may  justly  claim,  the  whole  man ; 
the  powers  of  the  understanding  and  the  feelings 
of  the  heart. 
The  effort  to  attain  to  an  insight  into  the  in- 
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ternal  oonnection  of  the  Tarious  object«  of  oar 
experience,  to  attain  to  the  one  principle  under 
which  the  phenomena  we  witness  may  be  class- 
ed,—the  effort,  in  short,  which  lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  science  in  eyeiy  department,  is  one  of 
the  original  and  higher  efforts  or  instincts  of  the 
human  soul ;  and  though  in  some  periods,  and 
in  individual  minds,  it  is  less  predominant,  at 
other  times,  and  in  other  minds,  it  is  wholly 
irrepressible.  Its  utility  in  reducing  to  order 
the  disconnected  elements  of  human  knowledge, 
and  in  constructing  from  them  an  organized 
whole,  cannot  be  questioned ;  and  why  should 
not  this  systematizing,  organific  instinct  of  the 
mind  be  suffered  to  employ  itself  upon  the  no- 
bler elements  of  religious  knowledge,  scattered 
over  the  page  of  revelation  and  of  experience, 
collecting  and  classifying  them,  and  from  them 
constructing  an  harmonious  system  of  religious 
truth) 

Here  it  must  be  remarked,  that  a  believing 
experience  is  equally  essential  to  a  truly  scien- 
tific combination  of  all  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity as  to  an  adequate  understanding  of  each 
particular  one.  In  every  scientific  system,  the 
parts  should  have  a  r^  relation  to  one  great 
object,  for  which  the  whole  is  constructed ;  and 
if  we  would  have  it  a  living,  and  not  a  lifeless 
organization,  we  must  have  this  great  object 
within  ourselves.  The  name  of  science  cannot 
justly  be  applied  to  a  mere  artificial  collocation 
of  particulars,  wanting  internal  unity,  and  desti- 
tute of  a  pervading  soul.  Hence  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed,  that  true  theological  science  is  possible 
only  on  condition  of  personal  Christian  expe- 
rience ;  this  alone  can  furnish  the  last  end,  the 
point  of  unity,  the  living  spirit  of  the  whole. 
Where  this  does  not  exist,  combining  the  re- 
sults of  the  mere  philological  study  of  the  Bible 
furnishes  at  best  a  piece  of  lifeless  mechanism, 
where  the  parts  cohere,  as  the  cards  in  the  pup- 
pet, and  not  as  the  limbs  in  the  body.  It  was 
from  the  exegetical  school  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
from  the  feet  of  the  philologist  Lucian,  that  the 
heresiarch  Arius  proceeded ;  and  his  error  arose, 
in  a  great  measure,  from-  his  making  the  Bible 
grammatically  interpreted,  separately  from  the 
light  of  experience,  the  foundation  of  theology.* 
The  elements  of  theological  science  should  not, 
therefore,  be  drawn  solely  from  the  written  page 
of  revelation ;  the  contents  of  this  page  must  be 
first  transferred  to  the  tablets  of  the  heart;  these 
inward  tablets  must  then  be  studied,  and  strictly 
compared  with  the  outward  letter ;  and  from  this 
faithful  and  living  transcript,  corresponding 
with  the  original  revelation,  and  from  this  reve- 
lation thus  transferred  to  the  heart,  the  elements 
of  the  system  must  be  derived.  The  direction 
here  given,  to  make  the  results  of  Christian  ex- 


*  Vide  Neander,  Allgem.  Kirchengeschichte,  b. 
ii.  Abth.  2,  8.  770. 


perience,  derived  from  and  regulated  by  the 
written  word,  rather  than  the  mere  fruits  of  the 
exegetical  study  of  the  Bible,  the  elements  of 
theological  science,  is,  I  believe,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  founders  of  this  school  of  biblical  and 
practical  Christianity.  Theological  study  is 
happily  turning  more  and  more  to  the  inward 
scroll  of  experience ;  and  instances  might  easily 
be  mentioned,  did  my  limits  permit,  in  which 
the  established  ecclesiastical  system  has  been 
rectified,  by  being  made  to  answer  more  entirely 
to  the  demands  of  pious  feeling.*  When  Chris- 
tian faith  shall  receive  and  hold  the  pure  and 
unadulterated  truths  of  revelation,  and  Christian 
theology  shall  wholly  correspond  to  Christian 
faith,  then  will  the  science  of  Christiani^  attain 
its  highest  perfection. 

IV.  The  system  of  truth  which  was  adopted 
by  the  founders  of  this  school  agreed  substan- 
tially with  that  of  their  contemporaries,  although 
the  eagle-eyed  malignity  of  Deutschmann  of 
Wittemberg  espied  no  less  than  two  hundred 
and  sixty  heresies  in  a  single  writing  of  Spener. 
The  latter,  however,  and  his  associates,  professed 
to  hold  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  established 
symbols,  and  differed  from  the  theologians  of 
the  other  universities  only  with  respect  to  the 
grounds  on  which  they  believed  them,  and  the 
ends  for  which  they  employed  them.  While 
their  contemporaries  believed  in  these  doctrines 
because  they  were  contained  in  the  symbols,  the 
theologians  of  Halle  believed  them  because, 
after  independent  investigation,  they  found  them 
contained  in  the  word  of  God,  and  confirmed  by 
their  own  experience.  And  while  their  con- 
temporaries employed  these  doctrines  for  no 
other  purposes  Uian  speculation  and  contention, 
they  insisted  thai  the  doctrine»  cf  revelation  should 
be  taught  in  the  universities^  as  well  as  exhibited 
in  the-pu^t,  with  the  ultimate  design  of  promot- 
ing personal pidy.  This  was  their  fourth  gene- 
ral principle  respecting  the  study  of  theology, 
and  that  which  procured  for  their  school  the 
honourable  distinction  of  a  school  of  practical 
theology.  They  regarded  it  as  almost  certain 
that  students  in  theology  would  treat  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  as  public  teachers  very 
much  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  them 
treated  at  the  university,— that  if  they  had  been 
taught  theology  in  a  scholastic  method,  they 
would  probably  fall  into  the  same  method  in 
preaching.  Such  had  really  been  the  effect  of 
the  speculative  turn  given  to  theological  instruc- 
tion. Students  of  theology  had  come  from  the 
university  expert  and  disputatious  metaphysi- 
cians, rather  than  evangelical  pastors,  well 
qualified  by  their  own  experience  of  divine  truth 
to  impart  it  with  sincerity  and  earnestness  to 
others ;  and  the  piety  of  the  church  wanting  its 


*  Vide  Schleiermacher,  in  the  last  article  in  his 
'*  Zeitschrift/'  s.  29,  and  especially  s.  299—304. 
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proper  nutrtment,  the  mmple  iraih  of  the  gospel 
had  longr  been  declining.  The  first  theologians 
at  Halle  sought  to  remedy  these  evils  at  their 
Tery  soarce,  to  apply  the  doctrines  of  salvation 
to  their  own  case,  and  keep  their  own  hearts 
alive  to  the  practical  influence  of  revealed  troth ; 
and  then  to  induce  their  hearers  to  abstain  from 
useless  questions,  and  see  to  it  that  they  them- 
selves were  buiided  upon  that  foandation,  which 
it  would  be  their  duty  to  point  out  to  others,  and 
to  show  them  how  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible 
should  be  exhibited  in  oider  to  answer  the  ends 
for  which  they  were  given—the  conviction  and 
conversion  of  sinners,  and  the  consolation  and 
encouragement  of  believers.  It  was  in  pursu- 
ance of  these  objects  that  Franke  delivered  his 
"  Lectiones  Parenetic«,"  which  were  followed 
by  more  real  and  lasting  benefit  than  any  otiier 
part  of  his  academical  labours.  They  were  first 
delivered  by  him  in  his  own  study,  and  after- 
wards in  the  public  hall  of  the  theological  fa- 
culty, one  hour  a  week— viz.,  from  10  to  11 
o'clock  on  Thursday,  when  other  exercises  were 
suspended,  that  all  the  students  in  the  theologi- 
cal department  might  be  at  liberty  to  attend. 
In  the  preface  to  the  first  collection  of  these 
lectures,  Franke  gives  the  following  account  of 
them : — «*  I  have  not  been  accustomed  to  follow 
any  -  particular  method  in  these  lectures,  but 
have  made  it  my  rule  to  say  on  each  occasion 
what  I  saw  then  to  be  most  necessary  to  the 
students  in  theology,  either  to  promote  their 
thorough  conversion  and  Christian  walk,  or  the 
wise  and  orderly  prosecution  of  their  studies, 
that  they  might  be  at  length  sent  forth  as  faith- 
ful, wise,  and  useful  labourers  in  the  vin63rard 
of  the  Lord,  each  according  to  the  gift  granted 
to  him  by  God.*' 

Such  were  the  principles  of  the  founders  of 
the  university  at  Halle  respecting  the  study  of 
theology;  and  it  deserves  to  be  remarked  that 
on  these  principles,  and  these  alone,  theology  is 
a  distinct  and  independent  science.  On  these 
principles,  it  is  the  science  of  truths  revealed  by 
God  and  received  by  faith,  and  is  thus,  in  a  two- 
fold sense,  divine — ^viz.,  as  to  the  original  iouree 
of  its  truths,  and  the  organ  through  which  they 
are  transmitted  to  the  reflecting  mind ;  that  faith 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  produces  in  the  heart. 
It  is  in  this  way  distinguished  from  all  human 
sciences;  not  that  the  scientific  effort  of  the 
mind  (the  effort  to  bring  connexion  and  unity 
into  our  various  experiences)  is  different  in  the 
two  cases,  for  this  is  not  supposed ;  but  that  the 
materials  about  which  this  scientific  effort  is 
employed  are  different  in  theology  and  in  human 
sciences.  This  is  a  distinction  which  the  im- 
mortal Bacon  acknowledges  in  a  passage  which 
deserves  careful  consideration  at  the  present 
time : — ••  Scientiaaquarum  similis  est ;  aquarum 
alie  descendont  caeUtoa,  alia  emanant  e  terra. 


Etiamscientianim  primaria  partitiosumendaest 
exfontibus  suis;  horum  alii  inaltositi  sunt; 
alii  hie  infra.  Omnia  enim  scientia  duplieem 
sortitur  informationem.  Una  inspiratur  divini- 
tus;  alitor  oritur  a  sensu.  Partiemur  igitur 
scientiam  in  theologiam  et  philosophiam.  Theo- 
logiam  hie  intelligimus  inspiraiam^  non  natura- 
lem."* By  this  division  of  the  sciences  accord- 
ing to  their  sources,  a  perfect  independence  of 
all  others  is  secured  to  theology.  The  believer 
in  revelation  draws  the  doctrines  of  his  creed 
from  a  higher  source,  and  so  holds  them  with 
perfect  certainty,  without  waiting  for  the  results 
which  may  be  attained  in  the  lower  sphere  of 
philosophy.  Indeed,  he  considers  them  not  only 
as  trae,  but  as  the  test  and  standard  of  all  truth, 
and  so  he  looks  without  fear  for  the  stability  of 
his  faith  upon  the  highest  advances  of  light  and 
knowledge.  Are  any  discoveries  alleged,  or 
any  hypotheses  maintained  in  opposition  to  the 
truths  of  revealed  religion,  he  presupposes  the 
latter  to  be  trae,  and  concludes  that  the  former, 
however  plausibly  supported,  are  false.  In  short, 
he  acknowledges  the  correctness  of  the  princi- 
ples of  science  and  philosophy  only  so  far  as 
they  admit  a  source  and  order  of  truth  above 
their  measure;  and  the  validity  of  their  results 
only  so  far  as  they  illustrate  and  confirm,  or  at 
least  are  consistent  with,  the  doctrines  and  facts 
of  revelation.  This  is  indeed  an  elevated  stand, 
but  one  which  the  believer  in  revelation  is  en- 
titled to  assume,  and  has  always  been  able  to 
maintun.  Where  is  the  declaration  of  Scripture 
which  has  been  fairly  disproved  by  philosophy, 
or  by  any  of  the  sciences,  most  of  which  have 
begun  to  exist  since  the  Bible  was  written  t  On 
the  other  hand,  how  universally  have  the  theo- 
ries and  alleged  discoveries,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  invalidate  the  Scriptures,  proved  in  the 
end  false  and  imaginary.  From  every  attack 
of  an  infidel  philosophy  the  truth  of  revelation 
has  come  off*  triumphant,  justifying  the  confi- 
dence of  those  who  implicitly  receive  it,  and 
putting  to  shame  the  exultation  of  unbelievers. 
So  far  from  bringing  up  the  rear,  the  science  of 
revelation  has  led  the  van  in  this  general  march 
of  knowledge  and  improvement,  and  has  in  many 
cases  from  the  first  held  forth  truths  which  phi- 
losophy afterwards  adopted  when  it  became 
more  enlightened.f 

How  unworthy,  then,  of  the  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  true  theologian  li  the  procedure 
of  some  of  the  modem  professors  of  theological 
science,  who  are  ready  to  relinquish  the  clearest 
doctrines  of  the  Bible  on  the  first  semblance  of 
discrepancy  between  them  and  a  philosophy 
which  acknowledges  no  revelation.    There  are 

*  De  diffnit.  et  augm.  Scientia.  I.  iii.  cap.  1. 

t  Consider — e.  g.,  the  doctrine  of  creation  from 
nothifug,  long  a  doctrine  of  theology,  but  only  lately 
ofphiloeophy.       ^ 
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many  styled  theologianB  who  do  not  hedtate 
to  abandon  sach  truths  as  the  creation  of  the 
world,  the  fall  of  man,  native  comiption,  rica- 
rious  atonement,  future  resurrection,  heaven  and 
hell,  on  the  first  flourish  of  arms  from  the  corps 
of  infidel  dilettafUi,  But  they  forget  that  geo- 
logy, anthropology,  and  the  kindred  sciences, 
which  they  seem  to  consider  infallible,  are  from 
their  very  nature  as  experimerUal,  incomplete, 
and  cumulative,  continually  leaving  earlier  re- 
sults behind.  They  forget  that  there  are  other 
hypotheses  equally  supported  which  tend  to 
confirm  revelation,  and  that  what  God  has  spo- 
ken— ^the  firm  prophetic  and  apostolic  word — is 
not  subject  to  human  revision.  By  their  gra- 
tuitous concessions  to  philosophy  and  science, 
they  deprive  Christian  theology  of  its  proper 
elements,  and  Christian  faith  of  the  ground  of 
its  reliance.  They  make  the  great  truths  upon 
which  the  heart  must  rest  for  consolation  and 
hope,  dependent  upon  the  advances  of  the  expe- 
rimental sciences.  We  are  thus  left  to  drift 
about  on  this  dangerous  sea,  while  the  holy 
heights  to  which  we  once  lifted  our  eyes,  and 
beheld  them  kindled  with  the  revealed  glory  of 
heaven  to  guide  us  on  our  passage  thither,  now 
burn  only  with  the  uncertain  fires  of  this  modem 
illumination.  These  are,  indeed,  unhappy  con» 
sequences,  but  we  are  told  they  are  inevitable. 
Theologians,  it  is  said,  have  no  choice  left  them, 
and  must  adopt  the  splendid  results  which  are 
every  day  disclosed  in  all  departments  of  know- 
ledge; and  if  they  would  not  suffer  theology  to 
fall  into  contempt,  must  admit  some  compromise 
between  its  antiquated  doctrines  and  the  rapid 
progress  of  light.  To  effect  this  compromise  is 
the  office  assigned  to  modern  rationalism  by 
one  of  its  ablest  apologists.  Rationalism,  says 
Bretschneider,*  designs  to  restore  the  interrupts 
ed  harmony  between  theology  and  human  sci- 
ences, and  is  the  necessary  product  of  the  scien- 
tific cultivation  of  modern  times.  But  whence 
the  necessity  of  this  compromise  ?  It  is  a  ne- 
cessity with  which  the  believer  in  revelation 
can  never  be  pressed,  and  which  certainly  was 
was  not  felt  by  theologians  of  the  old  stamp. 
They  had  not  asserted  their  independence  of  the 
pope  and  the  schoolmen  only  to  yield  it  again 
to  the  empiric ;  and  as  to  the  advantages  of  this 
compromise,  what  has  really  been  accomplished 
by  this  far-famed  rationalism  afler  all  its  pro- 
mises? It  proftissed  friendship  for  Christianity, 
but  has  proved  ito  deadly  foe;  standing  within 
the  pale  of  the  church,  it  has  been  in  league 
vf  ilh  the  enemy  without,  and  has  readily  adopt- 
ed every  thing  which  infidelity  could  engender, 
and  as  studiously  rejected  every  thing  which  true 
philosophy  has  done  to  confirm  the  truths  of  re- 
velation.   It  promised  to  save  theology  from 


♦  Vide  hb  "  Sendschreiben,"  b.  78. 


contempt;  and  how  has  this  promise  been  per« 
formed  1  In  the  days  of  Spener,  theology  was 
the  queen  of  sciences,  so  acknowledged  by  the 
mouth  of  Bacon,  Leibnitz,  Haller,  and  others, 
their  chosen  oracles.  She  wore  the  insignia  of 
divinity,  and  *^  filled  her  odorous  lamp^'  at  the 
very  original  fountain  of  light;  but,  in  an  evil 
hour,  she  took  this  flattering  rationalism  to  her 
bosom.  Now,  stripped  of  every  mark  of  divi- 
nity, cut  off  from  her  native  sources  of  light,  and 
thrust  out  into  the  dark,  this  foolish  virgin  is 
compelled  to  say  to  her  sister  sciences,  *'  Give 
me  of  your  oil,  for  my  lamp  has  gone  out." 

The  establishment  of  the  school  of  theology 
at  Halle  forms,  as  was  above  remarked,  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  this  science.  It  grave  an  im- 
pulse which  is  still  felt  both  for  good  and  for  evil, 
and  which  will  probably  be  still  felt  for  many 
ages  to  come.  To  the  direct  influence  of  this 
school,  considered  as  reviving  and  perpetuating 
the  spirit  of  the  Reformation,  may  be  attributed 
all  the  favourable  resulte  of  free  and  unshackled 
inquiry  in  matters  of  faith.  To  ite  indirect  in- 
fluence—-to  the  abuse  of  the  principles  upon 
which  it  was  established — must  be  ascribed 
those  unprecedented  evils  which  have  been 
lately  inflicted  upon  the  German  church.  In  one 
way  or  another,  this  school  stands  connected 
with  those  great  diverging  tendencies,  whose 
violent  conflict  have  made  the  last  period  of 
theological  development  more  interesting  and 
important  than  any  which  have  preceded.  The 
principles  of  Spener,  made  effective  by  the  la- 
bours of  his  faculty  at  Halle,  are  the  secret 
leaven  which  has  wrought  all  this  commotion  in 
the  once  lifeless  mass  of  orthodoxy.  It  would 
be  highly  interesting  to  follow  down  the  history 
of  this  school,  and  trace  minutely  the  salutary 
influence  of  ite  principles,  as  far  as  they  have 
been  observed,  and  the  evils  resulting  from  the 
abuse  of  them.  My  narrow  limits,  however, 
will  permit  me  only  to  describe  very  briefly  the 
issues  of  these  principles  in  pietism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  rationalism  on  the  other,  and  to  show 
in  what  points  these  two  opposing  directions 
deviate  from  the  just  medium  of  this  Protestant 
school  of  biblical  and  practical  theology,  to 
which  they  both  claim  to  belong. 

We  have  seen,  that  according  to  the  principles 
of  this  school, /atM  and  seienee,  tttatii  and  yv^or 
<fci,  are  made  essential  to  the  theologian.  And 
in  the  early  teachers  of  this  school,  and  some 
of  their  immediate  successors,  we  have  fine  ex- 
amples of  the  Just  balance  and  mutual  influence 
of  piety  and  learning.  Their  piety  was  regular, 
enlightened,  and  uniform,  through  the  influence 
of  their  knowledge  of  religious  truth ;  while 
their  knowledge  was  humble,  vitel,  and  sound, 
through  the  influence  of  faith  and  piety.  But 
one  acquainted  with  the  imperfection  of  human 
nature,  and  witli  the  history  of  the  chureh,  could 
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hardly  expect  that  this  happy  combination 
would  long  continue.  Piety,  which  has  its  seat 
in  the  feelings,  has  ever  tended  to  shun  the 
restraints  and  regulations  which  reflection^  and 
system  impose;  and  speculation  has  been  equally 
prone  to  dissociate  itself  from  piety,  and  to 
abandon  the  Word  of  God  and  Christian  faith 
as  the  only  foundation  of  religious  knowledge. 
At  an  early  period  of  the  church,  we  see  the 
practical  and  theoretical  spirit  in  violent  oppo- 
sition, under  the  peculiar  forms  and  names  of 
mofäanum  and  gnoUicitm,  At  a  later  period  in 
the  western  church,  the  elements  of  ruotn  ^n^ 
yvcd<r»$  were  again  separated  and  in  conflict, 
assuming  the  new  type  of  my$ticitm  and  aeholt»- 
ticiam.  And  in  the  period  now  under  conside- 
ration, the  same  contention  again  exists,  under 
the  still  different  aspect  of  atoeiic  pietimn  and 
raUvnoHsnu  The  practical  tendency  of  the 
founders  of  this  school,  being  unaccompanied 
in  some  of  their  successors  by  the  theoretical 
tendency,  degenerated  into  a  dark,  ascetic, 
bigoted  pietism.  Their  theoretical  tendency, 
being  in  others  of  their  successors  separated 
from  the  practical, — the  head  divorced  from  the 
heart,  degenerated  into  that  cold  and  malignant 
form  of  speculation  known  by  the  name  of  ra- 
tionalism. 

The  first  instance  in  the  latter  period  in  which 
we  discover  the  incipient  alienation  of  the  prac- 
tical from  the  theoretical  direction  of  mind,  is 
the  opposition  which  arose  at  Halle  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  Wolf.  It  was  very  natural  for  theo- 
logians to  feel,  that  Wolf  ^allowed  too  much 
scope  to  speculative  reason  when  he  attempted 
to  demonstrate  the  highest  problems  of  meta- 
physics, the  existence  of  God,  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  the  freedom  of  the  will,  ^.,  with 
mathematical  precision  and  certainty.  And  in 
condemning  these  assumptions  of  reason  le- 
specting  matters  of  faith,  the  theologians  of 
Halle  only  anticipated  the  sentence  which  Kant 
and  his  followers  afterwards  pronounced  upon 
the  dogmatism  of  the  earlier  philosophy.  The 
jealousy  in  guarding  the  province  of  faith  against 
the  invasions  of  speculative  reason  thus  excited, 
was  heightened  by  the  writings  of  the  English 
and  French  deists  and  free-thinkers,  then  begin- 
ning to  be  known  and  circulated  in  Germany. 
Upon  these  writings  they  looked  with  abhor- 
rence; and  at  length  the  thought  naturally  arose, 
that  if  such  were  the  results  of  philosophy,  it 
was  the  foe  of  religion,  and  should  be  wholly 
discarded.  But  when  they  arrived  at  this  partisd 
and  rash  conclusion,  and  acted  according  to  it, 
they  fell  into  the  excesses  with  which  the  same 
roisuke  has  always  been  attended.  From  the 
neglect  and  contempt  of  scientific  cultivation, 
their  views  of  divine  truth  soon  became  super- 
ficial. Their  piety  became  more  and  more  a 
matter  of  mere  feeling,  and,  wanting  the  re- 


straints of  reflectioD,  degenerated  into  wild  en- 
thusiasm, or  dark,  severe,  and  ostentatious 
bigotry.  These  results  have  almost  invariably 
followed  an  undue  jealousy  of  learning  in  mat- 
ters of  faith,  and  teach,  in  a  language  too  loud 
and  distinct  to  be  disregarded,  the  importance 
of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  systematic  the- 
ology. Too  much  practical  religion  we  cannot 
have;  but  that  the  highest  purity  and  safety  of 
the  church  demand  more  attention  than  is  usu- 
ally paid  in  this  country  to  the  »eUnu  of  the 
Christian  religion,  can  hardly  be  questioned. 
It  should  be  remembered,  that  it  was  upon  this 
degenerate  and  corrupt  pietism,  which  began  to 
infect  the  body  of  the  church  when  the  science 
of  religion  was  neglected,  that  the  corrosive 
poison  of  infidelity  first  seized  and  fed.  Had 
the  ardent  and  practical  piety  of  all  the  succes- 
sors of  the  first  teachers  at  Halle  been  associated 
with  the  theoretical  spirit,  as  it  was  in  Freyling- 
hausen,  Baumgarten,  and  a  few  others,  infidelity 
could  never  have,  made  such  ravages  in  the 
church. 

Far.  more  fatal,  however,  is  the  other  of  the 
above-named  divergences  from  the  principles  of 
the  biblical  school  of  theology.  Speculation  on 
the  subject  of  religion,  where  living  faith  is  not 
associated  with  it,  is  attended  with  a  twofold 
danger.  The  true  spiritual  understanding  of  the 
truths  of  religion  being  dependent  upon  the 
principle  of  faith,  where  this  does  not  exist,  error 
in  doctrine  is  almost  inevitable.  But,  what  is 
more  important  to  be  considered,  the  only  anti- 
dote to  the  pride  and  blindness  of  natural  reason 
is  the  corrective,  sanctifying  influence  of  faith 
as  a  living  principle  in  the  heart.  Where  reason 
is  unhumbled,  and  its  disorders  are  unrectified 
by  the  pervading  influence  of  true  piety,  its  ex- 
ercise on  the  subjects  of  religion  cannot  be  salu- 
tary, or  even  safe.  The  unbeliever  is  therefore 
doubly  disqualified  for  forming  a  right  judgment 
upon  the  particular  doctrines  of  religion,  and  for 
combining  them  into  a  correct  system ;  he  wants 
that  experience  by  which  alone  he  can  truly  un- 
derstand them,  and  that  humility  and  reverence 
for  the  deep  things  of  God,  which  is  the  only 
spirit  of  inquiry  congenial  with  the  truths  of  the 
gospel. 

The  nature  and  effects  of  rationalism,  the 
great  object  of  which  is,  to  deny  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  Christian  faith  are  the  only  and 
essential  foundation  of  religious  science,  and  to 
proclaim  the  reason  of  man  as  the  source  and 
arbiter  of  the  truths  of  religion,  has  been  already 
briefly  described.  A  few  words  in  addition,  re- 
specting its  relation  to  this  protestant  school  of 
theology,  will  be  sufficient  for  my  present  object. 
It  is  well  known  that  rationalists  profess  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  protestant- 
ism, when  they  carry  their  freedom  of  investi- 
gation even  to  the  point  of  denying  alike  the 
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fiet  and  the  pomtbüitj  of  rerelatioB.  Bat  this 
freedom  is  entlroly  different  from  that  for  which 
the  protestants  contended.  In  performingr  their 
work  as  protestants,  they  assamed  both  the  fact 
and  authority  of  revelation.  They  had,  indeed, 
in  the  legitimate  use  of  reason,  well  inTestigated 
these  points,  and  did  not  reeeiye  the  Scriptaree 
as  the  word  of  Gk)d  withont  conclosiye  evidence. 
But  they  contended  only  for  entire  freedom  from 
ecclesiastical  authority  in  determining  what  the 
Scriptures,  admitted  to  be  a  revelation  from  God, 
really  taught  to  men.  They  asserted  the  right 
of  the  Christian  believer  to  derive  the  troths  of 
Christianity  from  revelation  itself,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  authority  of  any  uninspired  men ; 
but  by  no  means  the  right  of  any  man  to  receive 
or  reject  at  option  the  fact  or  the  authority  of  a 
revelation.  This  right,  by  whomsoever  claimed, 
is  not  the  right  which  Luther  or  Spener  advo- 
cated. In  performing  their  work  as  reformers, 
they  thus  assumed  the  principles  which  ration- 
alists deny.  They  came  forward  appealing  to 
the  testimony  of  Christ,  of  prophets  and  apos- 
tles, against  the  errors  and  abuses  of  the  church. 
Rationalists  claim  fellowship  with  them,  while 
they  question  and  deny  the  validity  of  this  very 
testimony.  The  protestants  did  not  undertake 
to  lay  another  foundation  than  that  which  is  laid ; 
and  wished  only  to  prove  the  work  of  every  man 
who  builds  thereon.  But  rationalists  strike  at 
the  foundation  itself;  they  set  aside  the  whole 
historic  basis  of  Christianity,  and  would  sub- 
stitute for  the  unerring  word  of  God  and  Chris- 
tian faith,  which  are  the  same  in  every  age,  the 
fallible,  unsanctified,  and  changing  reason  of 
man.  The  protestants  were  rtfwmen  only,  but 
rationalists  are  itmowiiarn  and  reüoluHonizers, 
aiming  to  overturn  the  whole  Christian  system. 
The  protestants,  in  short,  protested  against  the 
errors  of  the  Romish  church ;  rationalists,  against 
the  truth  of  the  gospel.  It  must  be  obvious, 
then,  that  rationalism  can  claim  but  little  kin- 
dred with  the  true  spirit  of  protestantism,  and 
bears  a  much  nearer  affinity  to  that  wild,  revo- 
lutionary, infidel  spirit,  which  arose  at  nearly 
the  same  time  in  France,  and  swept  over  the 
face  of  Europe. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  also  to  suppose,  that 
rationalism,  like  the  Alexandrine  Gnosis,  or  the 
scholasticism  of  the  middle  ages,  is  objection- 
able only  in  the  excess  to  which  it  carries  spe- 
culation on  subjects  of  faith.  This  excess  is 
indeed  contrary  to  the  maxims  which  we  have 
been  considering,  which  require  a  just  propor- 
tion between  faith  and  knowledge.  It  is  not  so 
much,  however,  the  quantity  as  the  qtuiHiy  of 
speculation,  which  constitutes  the  malignity  of 
rationalism.  It  is  speculation  without  the  cor- 
rective influence  of  a  sanctified  heart;  it  is  rea- 
son in  all  its  natural  pride  and  darkness,  un- 
hnmbled  and  anenlightened  by  divine  influence; 


it  is  soienoe  wautnig  that  heavei^  cbabitas, 
ecffut  mixtio^  says  Bacon,  tempenU  aeieniiam, 
eatnque  mäuberrimmn  ^gkitf  and  withont  which, 
oifMMt  Bcieniia  fna&grmm  quid  kaiet  eenenonm^ 
que^  ßakum*  tymptematöhit  plenimimtm  g  it  is 
this  ekaiBcter  and  qnaliQr  of  speculative  reasoo, 
and  not  ita  mere  «zcese,  which  makes  rational- 
ism the  terror  and  abhorrence  of  religion. 

These  diverging  tendencies  had  already  be- 
come distinct  when  our  author  appeared  upon 
the  stage,  and  the  theologians  of  Halle  were 
then  divided  into  different  schoolst  according  as 
they  adhMred  mwe  closely  to  the  principles  of 
Spener  and  Franke,  or  fell  in  either  with  the 
more  ascetic  or  the  more  free  and  liberal  princi- 
ples then  prevailing.  His  father  had  been  elect- 
ed in  1737  to  the  theological  faculty  at  Halle, 
and  was  associated  with  the  younger  Franke  in 
the  direction  of  those  institutes  of  learning  and 
charity  which  are  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Orphan  House.  He  had  seen  the  exam- 
ple, and  heard  the  instructions,  of  the  founders 
of  the  university,  and  was  one  of  the  few  who 
had  walked  in  their  footsteps.  He  laboured, 
though  with  a  mildness  and  modemtion  which 
won  the  praises  even  of  his  opponents,  to  pro- 
mote practical  Christianity,  in  opposition  to  the 
bold  and  reckless  speculations  of  some  of  his 
colleagues.  His  only  son,  the  author  of  these 
lectures,  George  Christian  Knapp,  was  bom  in 
the  Orphan  House  at  Glaucha  in  Halle  on  the 
17th  of  Sept.,  1753,  and  recei?ed  his  early  educa- 
tion in  the  Royal  Pasdagogiuro,  one  of  the  cluster 
of  institutes  there  established  by  Franke.*  In  a 
brief  account  which  he  himself  has  given  of  his 
early  life,  he  mentions  a  fact  not  a  little  credit- 
able to  the  personal  character  of  his  father. 
"  Nee  tamen  acquievit  pater,"  says  he,  *<  in  pub- 
lica ilia,  qua  in  scholis  fruebar  institutione ;  sed 
ubi  vacuus  a  negotiis  erat,  ipse  me  instituit;  et 
quid  in  schola  profecissem  percunctando  cogno- 
vit, variis  que  exercitationibus,  ingenium  exci- 
tare  et  judicium  acuere  studuit." 

He  entered  the  university  at  Halle,  Sept.  1770, 
in  the  17th  year  of  his  age,  and  there  attended 
the  lectures  of  Semler,  the  first  herald  of  the 
false  illumination  then  breaking  upon  the  world, 
and  of  Noesselt,  Grüner,  and  others,  who  were 
one  in  feeling  and  action  with  Semler.  During 
the  first  year  of  his  course,  he  sustained  a  great 
loss  in  the  death  of  his  frither.  But  in  pursuance 
of  his  counsels,  and  in  the  very  spirit  of  those 
early  teachers  at  Halle  whom  he  had  been 
taught  from  his  youth  to  venerate,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  original  Scriptures ; 
and  made  it  his  great  object  to  become  thorough- 
ly acquainted  with  the  language,  the  facts,  and 
the  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  With  what  unusual 
success  he  prosecuted  these  exegetical  studies. 


*  For  an  account  of  these  institutesi  vide  Biblical 
Repository,  vol.  i.  No.  I.  p.  30. 
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may  be  mfened  fnm  his  prognmiBf  <«  Ad  Vatid- 
nium  Jaoobi,"  Genesis,  xlix.  1-— 07«  and  from 
his  dispntatioB,  *•  De  VeieioBe  Alezandrina," 
both  contained  in  his  «•  Scripta  Varii  Argumen- 
ti  ;'*  and  also  from  his  trsnriation  of  the  Psalms, 
all  of  which  were  composed  and  pnblished, 
either  dnringr  his  pupilage  at  Halle,  or  shortly 
after  its  completion. 

While  at  the  aniversity  he  also  pnrsaed  the 
study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  elassies  with  great 
zeal.  Of  the  value  of  this  stady  to  the  theolo- 
gian there  can  be  litde  doubt.  It  not  only  pre- 
pares him  to  understand  the  language,  and  relish 
the  beauties  of  the  sacred  classics,  but  furmshes 
him  with  those  analogies  of  feeling  and  opinion 
which  are  highly  important  in  the  illustration  of 
reyealed  truth.  The  writings  of  Dr.  Knapp  are 
everywhere  enriched  by  the  yarious  illustrations 
of  scriptural  ideas,  which  he  draws  from  Grecian 
and  Roman  literature. 

He  completed  his  studies  at  Halle,  in  April, 
1774 ;  and  after  an  absence  of  a  few  months, 
which  he  spent  in  study  at  Göttingen,  in  yisit- 
ing  the  most  celebrated  cities  in  Germany,  and 
forming  acquaintances  with  the  most  distin- 
guisbed  men,  he  returned,  and  in  1775  began  to 
lecture  upon  Cicero,  and  also  upon  the  New 
Testament,  and  some  of  the  more  difficult  por^ 
tions  of  the  Old.  He  was  at  that  time  in  feeble 
health,  and  probably  could  hardly  have  beliered 
that  he  should  be  continued  half  a  century  in 
the  employment  which  he  then  commenced. 
The  unusual  approbation  with  which  he  was 
heard  in  these  courses  obtained  for  him  the 
appointment,  first  of  Professor  Extraordinary 
(1777),and  then  of  Professor  Ordinary  (in  1783). 
In  addition  to  his  exegetical  courses,  he  now 
lectured  on  church  history  and  Jewish  and 
Christian  antiquities.  But  he  was  not,  like  the 
great  majority  of  the  professors  in  the  German 
universities,  employed  merely  in  academical 
labours.  On  the  death  of  Freylingbausen  ( 1785), 
he  and  Niemeyer  were  appointed  Directors  of 
Frankens  Institutes,  and  continued  jointly  to 
superintend  these  noble  and  extensive  establish- 
ments for  more  than  fortf  years.  In  the  division 
of  duties,  the  oversight  of  the  Bible  and  mis- 
sionary establishment  fell  to  Dr.  Knapp,  and 
he  was  thus  brought  into  connection  with  the 
Moravian  brethren. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year  in 
which  he  received  this  appointment,  and  after 
he  had  often  lectured  on  subsidiary  branches, 
that  he  commenced  the  composition  of  the  lec- 
tores  on  theology  now  presented  to  the  public. 
As  he  continued  his  regular  courses  in  exegesis 
and  history,  was  occupied  partly  in  the  concerns 
of  the  institutes,  and  was  moreover  often  inter- 
rupted in  his  studies  by  severe  illness,  he  did 
not  complete  them  before  the  suifimer  of  1789, 
when  he  first  read  them  before  a  class  of  186. 
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After  this  time  he  oontiBiied  to  leotnie  on  theoi* 
logy  (though  latterly  in  shorter  courses)  until 
near  his  death,  and  always  to  nnmeroufi  audi- 
tories. 

But  while  his  life  passed  away  in  these  pur- 
suits so  congenial  to  his  taste,  he  was  not  freed 
from  those  pauis  and  sorrows  which  are  the 
common  lot  of  man.  His  peaceful  professional 
career  was  frequently  interrupted  by  the  poli- 
tical disorders  of  the  times,  and  the  repeated 
occupation  of  Halle  by  foreign  troops.  His  do- 
mestic peace  was  also  invaded  by  the  long'-con- 
tinned  illness  of  bis  wife,  and  by  the  violent 
sickness  with  which  he  himself  was  often  at- 
tacked, and  th^  constant  infirmity  under  which 
he  laboured.  These  evils,  however,  great  as 
they  might  be,  must  have  appeared  trivial  in 
comparison  with  those  with  which  he  saw  the 
church  afflicted.  He  was  called  to  behold  new 
principles,  which  he  regarded  as  false  and  dan- 
gerous, rapidly  supplanting  those  in  which  he 
had  been  educated,  and  to  which,  from  his  own 
conviction,  he  was  attached.  He  was  compelled 
to  hear  the  truths  which  he  held  most  sacred 
and  precious  treated  with  profane  levity.  He 
found  himself,  at  last,  the  only  decided  advocate 
of  evangelical  religion  among  the  professors  at 
Halle,  and  exposed  to  ridicule  and  contempt  for 
teaching  the  very  doctiines  in  which  Spener 
and  Franke  had  most  gloried.  These  were  trials 
under  which  his  natural  firmness  and  composure 
most  have  failed  him,  and  in  which  he  could  be 
supported  only  by  a  pious  confidence  in  God. 
He  cherished  this  confidence,  and  through  its 
infiuence  remained  unmoved  during  times  of 
unparalleled  darkness  and  danger.  Nor  was  his 
confidence  misplaced.  Towards  the  dose  of  his 
life  the  prospect  seemed  to  brighten.  The  better 
times  which  Spener  thought  so  near,  but  which 
had  been  long  delayed,  seemed  again  approach- 
ing, and  it  was  not  difficult  to  discern  the  signs 
of  a  new  epoch  at  hand.  On  the  third  centennial 
festival  in  commemoration  of  the  Reformation, 
which  occurred  in  the  year  1817,  the  slumber- 
ing spirit  of  the  evangelical  churches  was 
awakened.  In  a  programm  which  our  author 
delivered  on  that  occasion,  and  which  is  inserted 
in  his  ••  Scripta  Varii  Argumenti,'*  he  poured 
forth  his  pious  supplications  in  behalf  of  the 
German  church  and  his  beloved  universi^  in  a 
strain  of  unusual  eloquence.  From  that  time 
he  had  the  joy  of  beholding  the  cause  which  he 
held  most  dear  gradually  gaining  ground.  His 
own  reputation,  too,  increased  with  his  declining 
years.  And  among  the  most  cheerful  passages 
in  his  life,  is  that  which  occurred  just  before  its 
close.  On  the  first  of  May,  1885,  he  had  been 
fifty  years  connected  with  the  theological  faculty 
of  ihe  university,  and,  according  to  an  established 
custom,  a  jubilee  festival  was  then  held  in  his 
honour;  and  many  were  tiie  marks  of  personal 
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affection  and  eeteem,  as  well  as  Ifae  cine  and 
acadeouc  honouis,  then  heaped  npon  the  Tene- 
rable  and  happy  jobilar. 

Not  long  after  tbist  while  He  was  continuing 
his  summer  course  of  theology,  he  was  seized 
with  a  violent  illness,  from  which  he  neyer  re- 
covered. He  died  in  peace  and  Christian  con- 
fidence, on  the  14th  day  of  October,  1835,  in  the 
73d  year  of  his  age.  According  to  his  particular 
direction,  his  remains  were  interred  privately, 
early  on  the  third  morning  after  his  decease,  in 
his  family  tomb,  by  the  side  of  his  wife,  who 
had  died  eight  years  before.  He  requested,  with 
that  genuine  modesty  for  which  he  was  always 
distinguished,  that  in  the  public  notices  of  his 
death  nothing  should  be  said  to  his  honour,  and 
that  it  should  only  be  witnessed  of  him  that  he 
lived  by  faith  in  the  words, «« I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth.*' 

Few  are  the  men  whose  lives  are  so  uniform, 
happy,  and  useful.    Bom  and  educated  in  the 
midst  of  those  noble  institutes  which  stand  a 
living  monument  of  the  faith  of  their  founder — 
blessed  with  the  example  and  instructions  of  a 
father,  high  in  office  and  eminent  for  excellence 
and  learning,— -the  inheritor  of  his  virtues,  and 
called  afterwards  by  Providence  to  succeed  him 
both  as  director  of  Frankens  Institutes  and  as 
theological  professor,— »richly  provided  with  the 
means  of  improvement,  and  freed  from  the  em- 
barrassments with  which   the  acquisition  of 
learning  is  often  attended,— received  with  fa- 
vour at  the  very  commencement  of  his  profes- 
sional duties,  and  through  all  the  yariations  of 
public  opinion  and  feeling  thronged  by  pupils 
who  loved  and  revered  him,— encircled  in  his 
family  with  children  and  friends,  by  whom  he 
was  fondly  cherished, — in  his  old  age  permitted 
to  witness  the  brightening  prospects  of  the  cause 
which  was  nearest  his  heart,  and  honoured  with 
every  mark  of  public  confidence  and  esteem  ;— 
ho  was  indeed  signally  favoured  of  God.    He 
was  faithful  in  tlie  trust  committed  to  him,  and 
found  God  faithful  to  his  promises.    His  labour 
was  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord;  he  was  blessed 
during  his  life,  and  in  death  his  remembrance 
does  not  perish.    ««Wherever  the  news  shall 
reach,*'  says  Niemeyer,  his  coU^tgue  and  eulo- 
gist, "  that  this  gifted  teacher  is  for  ever  re- 
moved from  the  sphere  of  his  labours,  there  will 
witnesses  arise  who  will  acknowledge  how  much 
tbey  owe  to  his  instructions ;  and  even  beyond 
the  sea  his  memory  will  be  cherished  and  his 
name  not  forgotten.'* 

I  shall  close  these  prefatory  remarks  with  a 
general  view  of  the  character  of  Dr.  Knapp,  and 
with  some  more  particular  information  respect- 
ing the  Lectures  Jiow  offered  to  the  public. 

His  bodily  constitution  was  frail  and  sickly, 
even  from  his  childhood.  He  had  a  complica- 
tion of  disorders,  which  would  have  consigned 


one  less  lealoaslbr  a  lifeof  n8eftdnea8,a]id  lev 
resolute  in  adopting  and  pursuing  the  means 
necessary  to  attain  it,  to  an  indolent  and  unpro- 
fitable existence,  or  to  an  early  grare.     That 
sickness  and  bodily  infirmity  had  not  this  effect 
upon  him,  must  be  attributed  to  the  exact  course 
of  discipline  which  he  pursued.  In  all  things  he 
practised  the  most  rigid  temperance,  and  daily 
took  bodily  exercise  in  the  open  air,  measured 
almost  by  the  minute,  and  uninterrupted  by  any 
severi^  of  weather.    **  We  could  hardly  have 
thought,"  says  Niemeyer,  in  his  funeral  address, 
«•  when  we  saw  him,  weak  and  exhausted,  con- 
tending with  the  rude  elements,  supported  by 
his  pilgrim  staff,  that  his  firail  earthly  tabernacle 
could  endure  so  long."    Such  was  the  effect, 
however,  of  the  rigid  discipline  which  he  main- 
tained, that  he  reached  an  advanced  age,  in  the 
midst  of  arduous  public  duties,  in  which  he  was 
rarely  interrupted,  and  died  at  length  without 
having  kept  his  bed  for  a  single  day — an  exam- 
ple worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  irresolute 
hypochondriac  who  broods  over  his  ailings,  a»d 
lives  a  burden  to  himself  and  those  about  him. 
In  his  personal  character  he  was  rather  amia- 
ble than  commanding.     He  possessed  in  an 
unusual  degree  that  mildness,  benignity,  and 
gentleness  of  disposition  which  wins  affection, 
and  that  integrifrf,  guilelessness,  and  perfect 
simplicity  of  heart  which  secures  confidence. 
In  his  intercourse  with  others  he  was  unassum- 
ing, and  entirely  free  from  suspicion  and  jea- 
lousy.   He  was  distinguished  for  punctuality 
in  the  fulfilment  of  all  his  engagements,  and 
was  one  of  the  few  men  who  do  every  part  of 
duty  in  its  proper  time  and  place.  His  personal 
faults  were  those  which  almost  invariably  ac- 
company the  excellent  attributes  of  character  for 
which  he  was  distinguished-^  degree  of  timid- 
ity, too  great  desire  to  please,  and  fear  to  offend, 
and  pliability  in  trying  emergencies,  where  the 
highest  degree  of  energy  is  required. 

As  to  the  religious  character  of  Dr.  Knapp, 
the  evidence  in  favour  of  his  strictiy  evangelical 
piety  is  clear  and  decisive.  There  is  no  proof  of 
any  sudden  alteration  in  his  views  and  feelings 
on  the  subject  of  personal  religion,  and  there  are 
no  means,  therefore,  of  ascertaining  the  precise 
period  when  his  spiritual  life  commenced.  His 
is  one  of  the  thousand  cases  in  which  early  pa- 
rental instruction,  by  exciting  the  religious  sen- 
sibilities of  tiie  soul,  prepares  the  way,  through 
the  divine  blessing,  for  Uie  higher  life  of  faitii. 
The  inflaence  of  these  early  parental  instructions, 
in  restraining  from  hardening  vices,  and  in  awa- 
kening tiie  moral  impulses  of  the  soul,  cannot 
be  better  described  than  by  his  own  words  :— 
"  Vitae  morumque  precepta,  que  mihi  puero  et 
jnveni  a.  b.  parents  graviter  quidem,  sed  tamen 
peramanter,  inculcabantur,  crebraeque  exhorta- 
tiones  ad  Studium  pietatis  in  Deum  ac  veri 
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rectiqae  amorain,  meDti  men  tun  alte  infix« 
heaerant,  at  eazam  memona  nunqaam  deleri 
poterit.  Nam  post  ojaa  obitiun  qnoqae,  si  forte 
adeesent  peccandi  illeoebne,  quibua  tentari  ju- 
venilis «las  solet,  atatim  ejas  imago  animo  meo 
obTeraabatui,  simulqae  in  memoriam  nvocabam 
cohortationesomnemqne  institntionem  patemam, 
qua  juTenilis  animus  mature  er^t  imbutns.  Hae 
cum  ac  diligentia  paientum  effectnm  est  unice, 
nt  varia  pericula  atque  iacitamenta  ad  peccan- 
dum,  quibus  multos  «equal ium,  optim»  apei  ju- 
venis,  in  academia  prssertim,  suoeumVere  vidi, 
feliciter  snperarem«*' 

The  good  effect  of  these  pious  counsels  was 
in  some  degree  counteracted  for  a  time  by  the 
extremely  dangerous  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed  at  the  uniTcrsity,  and  especially  by 
the  instructions  of  the  neological  professors, 
which  were  as  unfaTourable  to  Titd  pie^  as 
they  were  to  sound  doctrine.  He  was  naturally 
somewhat  affected  by  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
though  he  was  never  carried  so  far  as  to  lose  his 
confidence  in  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  or 
to  join  with  the  scoffers  by  whom  he  was  sur^ 
rounded  in  deriding  things  sacred.  Through 
the  blessing  of  God  he  was  speedily  recovend 
from  this  temporary  aberration,  and  became 
more  and  more  in  earnest  about  his  salvation. 
About  the  time  he  was  chosen  ordinaiy  profes- 
sor, he  began  to  keep  a  diary,  on  the  first  leaf 
of  which  he  wrote  as  follows: — ««I  have  re- 
solved to-day,  with  the  help  of  God,  to  write 
something  from  time  to  time  respecting  my  spi- 
ritual condition.  It  is  jny  hope  that  by  this 
means  I  shall  render  myself  more  observant  of 
my  whole  character  and  conduct  than,  as  I  must 
confess  to  my  shame,  I  have  hitherto  been.  If 
by  the  grace  of  God  I  succeed  in  this,  oh,  how 
shall  I  bless  this  day !"  It  was  not,  however, 
until  eight  or  ten  years  after  this  period  that  he 
gave  that  clear  evidence  of  evangelical  pie^ 
which  he  exhibited  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
life.  In  1794  he  became  more  decided  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  prevailing  unbelief,  and  in  the  love 
and  defence  of  truth ;  and  it  is  at  this  period  that 
one  of  his  eulogists*  dates  his  conversion.  The 
fact,  however,  probably  was,  that  at  the  time 
specified  the  inward  life  of  God  in  his  soul, 
before  hidden,  and  by  adverse  influences  almost 
extinct,  became  more  evident  and  vigorous.  As 
the  ways  of  God  in  leading  men  to  Christ  are 
often  secret  and  unknown,  so  too  is  the  operation 
of  the  Spirit  dwelling  in  believers.  Its  presence 
is  often  undiscovered;  and  while  it  secretly 
works  the  mortification  of  sinful  nature  and  con- 
formity to  Christ,  the  believer  himself  may  be 
unconscious  of  the  inward  mystery  of  grace; 
and  to  others  certainly  it  is  wholly  impercepti- 
ble. 

*  Dr.  Scheibel,  of  Braslau. 


The  qusstioD  when  his  spiritual  life  com- 
menced is,  however,  of  little  interest  comparod 
with  the  question,  how  it  was  exhibited^ — what 
were  ite  principal  charaeterisiica  ?  It  has  been  al- 
ready remarked,  that  in  place  of  the  enlightened 
and  scriptural  piety  of  the  first  teachers  of  theo- 
logy at  Halle,  some  of  their  successors  exhibited 
a  gloomy,  exclusive,  pharisaical  religion,  the 
principal  marks  of  which  were  an  ostentatious 
display  of  sanctity,  and  total  abstinence  from  the 
innocent  enjoyments  of  life.  Very  far  from  this 
was  the  character  of  Knappes  piety.  With  the 
deep  feeling  of  bis  own  unworthiness  he  always 
associated  the  genuine  evangelical  enjoyment 
arising  from  the  consciousness  of  the  Divine 
forgiveness  and  fitvour.  This  consciousness 
diffused  a  peace  and  composure  within  which 
influenced  his  external  deportment,  and  made 
hlB  religion  attractive  to  beholders.  Nor  was 
the  piety  of  Knapp  of  that  high-toned  mystical 
oast  which  appears  in  many  of  the  speculative 
theologians  of  modern  Germany.  So  intense  is 
the  process  of  sublimation  to  which  they  some- 
times subject  their  religious  feelings,  that  the 
solid  substance  of  their  piety  seems  the  while 
to  be  quite  evaporated.  To  any  thing  like  this, 
Knapp  was  wholly  indisposed  by  the  natural 
plainness  and  simplicity  of  his  character. 
Among  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of 
that  piety  which  he  exhibited  is  the  sense  of 
unworthiness,  and  of  dependence  on  the  grace 
of  God.  When  on  the  day  of  his  jubilee  his 
merits  were  largely  recounted,  he  frequently 
spoke  tf  what  he  had  omitted  to  do^  and  was 
prone  to  confess  himself  an  unprofitable  servant. 
He  gratefully  ascribed  his  success  in  whatever 
he  undertook  to  the  blessing  of  God,  and  espe- 
cially acknowledged  him  as  the  author  of  every 
good  thought,  word,  and  work.  His  piety  was 
in  a  high  degree  active ;  he  was  unwearied  in 
his  efforts  to  promote  the  prosperity  and  en- 
largement of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  By  bis 
practical  writings  he  contributed  much  to  revive 
the  declining  flame  of  piety  in  the  German 
church,  and  by  his  exertions  in  behalf  of  mis« 
sions  to  spread  the  gospel  over  the  earth.  In 
the  severe  pains  and  heavy  afflictions  which  he 
was  called  to  endure,  he  honoured  religion  by 
his  quiet  submission  to  the  will  of  God.  His 
private  walk  was  strictly  conformed  to- the  pre- 
cepts of  the  gospel;  and  to  all  with  whom  he 
was  associated  it  was  evident  that  his  conver- 
sation was  in  heaven;  and  this  it  was  which 
gave  to  his  explanations  of  the  Bible,  his  lec- 
tures on  theology,  and  all  his  religious  instruc- 
tions, an  energy  and  effect  unknown  in  tlie  la- 
bours of  those  whose  lives  do  not  bear  witness 
to  their  sinceri^. 

But  we  are  here  concerned  with  Dr.  Knapp 
principally  as  a  teacher  and  theological  profes- 
sor.  For  this  office  he  was  eminently  qualified, 
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both  by  the  natnnl  endowmenta  of  his  mind 
and  by  his  ftcqaisitions.  His  thoughts  on  the 
different  subjects  to  which  he  tnrned  his  atten- 
tion were  plain,  natural,  and  solid.  His  know- 
ledge was  deep  and  thorough ;  and  he  always 
cautioned  his  pupils  against  wbateTer  was 
showy  or  superficial  in  their  attainments,  as 
tending  to  foster  that  pride  of  learning  which 
from  his  very  soul  he  abhorred.  To  know  a 
little  well,  rather  than  a  great  deal  imperfectly, 
was  his  iuTariable  direction.  The  clearness  and 
distinctness  of  his  conceptions  rendered  his  style 
uncommonly  lucid  and  perspicuous.  His  hear* 
ers  were  neyer  left  in  doubt  as  to  his  meaning 
by  any  vagueness  or  indefiniteness  in  his  ex- 
pressions. These  were  the  qualities  which 
made  him  so  highly  popular  as  a  teacher.  Al- 
though he  by  no  means  fell  in  with  the  prevail- 
ing taste  of  theological  study,  his  lecture-room 
was  always  thronged.  Students  who  are  really 
in  pursuit  of  the  truth  prefer  to  follow  the  slow, 
but  certain  steps  of  a  teacher,  who  proceeds 
in  the  orderly  demonstrative  method,  rather 
than  of  one  who  is  hasty  and  headlong  in  hi^ 
decisions.  No  teacher  was  ever  more  popular 
in  Germany  than  Baumgarten,  and  none  ever 
more  logical,  or  paiAfully  slow  and  moderate  in 
his  delivery.  In  judging  of  the  opinions  of 
others,  I^napp  was  distinguished  (or faimesa  and 
candour.  He  allowed  the  fiill  weight  of  their 
arguments ;  and  while  he  never  spared  that  pro- 
fane trifling  and  contempt  with  which  the  doc- 
trines of  religion  were  treated  by  many  of  his 
contemporaries,  he  did  not  assume  to  condemn 
those  who  differed  from  him  merely  in  opinion. 
Through  the  exercise  of  this  Christian  candour 
and  charity,  he  was  enabled  to  live  in  perfect 
harmony  with  colleagues  whose  system  of  be- 
lief and  manner  of  instruction  were  directly  op- 
posite to  his  own. 

The  Lectures  on  Theology  now  offered  to  the 
public  were  composed,  as  has  been  already  re- 
marked, between  the  yeare  1785  and  '89,  and 
first  publicly  read  during  the  latter  year.  Al- 
though often  repeated  after  that  time,  and  at 
each  reading  corrected  in  minor  particulars, 
they  remained,  in  all  their  essential  features,  the 
same  as  when  first  written.  This  will  appear 
less  strange,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  au- 
thor came  to  the  composition  of  them  well  versed 
in  all  the  branches  of  subsidiary  theology.  But 
there  is  another  reason  which  will  perfectly 
account  for  the  stability  of  Knapp's  theological 
system,  during  a  period  distinguished  above  all 
others  for  rapid  fluctuations  of  opinion,  and  the 
rise  and  fall  of  philosophical  theories.  It  wcu 
built  on  the  aure  foundation  of  Ute  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  therefore  fell  not,  though  the  rains  descend- 
ed, and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew. 
He  assumed  at  the  very  outset  of  his  theological 
oouree,  the  principle,  that  lead  where  they  may. 


ike  dedmam  cf  inipiration  are  to  be  fearleeely 
followed»  In  the  truth  of  this  principle  he  be- 
came more  and  more  confirmed,  the  more  he 
saw  of  the  uncertainty,  pride,  and  blindness  of 
human  reason,  in  the  speculations  of  contempo- 
rary Philosophen.  And  most  of  the  few  changes 
which  he  made  in  his  lectures  were  owing  to 
the  stricter  application  of  this  essential  principle 
in  cases  where  he  had  before  hesitated  to  apply 
it,  under  the  influence  of  the  very  different  prin- 
ciples respecting  the  word  of  God  which  he  had 
learned  in  the  school  of  Semler.  In  his  earlier 
statements  respecting  the  doctrines  of  the  Tri- 
nity, demoniacal  possessions,  the  prophecies 
relating  to  the  Messiah,  the  endlessness  of  future 
punishments,  &c.,  as  they  are  given  by  his 
German  editor  Thilo,  he  was  more  conformed  to 
the  loose  and  arbitrary  principles  of  his  neolo- 
gian  associates,  than  in  his  later  statements, 
which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  following  pages. 

In  the  composition  of  these  lectures,  Dr.  Knapp 
followed  strictly  the  principles  of  the  school  of 
Spener  and  Franke.  The  Holy  Scriptures  and 
Christian  experience  were  the  souroe  from  which 
he  derived  the  elements  of  his  system.  He  en- 
deavoured to  illustrate  the  doctrines  of  revelation 
by  analogies  from  classical  write»,  by  showing 
to  what  ideas  in  the  human  mind  they  corre- 
spond, and  what  wants  of  our  nature  äiey  are 
intended  to  meet,  and  by  giving  a  history  of  the 
opinions  entertained,  and  the  various  learned 
distinctions  adopted  respecting  them  in  ancient 
and  modem  times.  He  then  endeavoured  to 
combine  these  doctrines,  thus  illustrated,  into  a 
thorough  system.  The  philosophy  which  he 
adopted,  and  by  which  he  was  influenced  as  far 
as  by  any,  is  that  popular  eclectic  system  which 
prevailed  between  the  downfall  of  Wolf  and  the 
ascendency  of  Kant.  But  he  was  especially 
fiiithful  to  the  requisition,  that  ihe  practical  effect 
of  the  doctrines  of  revelation  should  be  ever  kept 
in  view  by  theological  teachera.  Under  each 
of  the  important  doctrines  he  gave  directions 
respecting  the  best  mode  of  presenting  them  in 
popular  discourse ;  and  these  directions  consti- 
tute a  very  considerable  part  of  the  value  of  this 
work. 

I  will  only  add  a  word  respecting  the  transla- 
tion of  these  Lectures.  I  undertook  it  at  the 
commencement  of  my  theological  studiee,  at  the 
suggestion  and  with  the  approbation  of  my  in- 
stnicters,  and  soon  completed  a  hasty  translation 
of  most  of  the  Articles.  In  correcting  the  copy 
and  preparing  it  for  the  press,  I  felt  myself 
tempted  to  relieve  the  tedionsness  of  simple  re- 
vision by  entering  upon  the  wide  field  of  theo- 
logical investigation  to  which  I  was  pointed  by 
the  references  of  the  author,  and  for  which  the 
library  in  this  seminary  furnishes  ample  means. 
This  was  in  many  cases  necessary  to  enable  me 
to  nnderatand  fully  the  meaning  of  the  anther 
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These  collateral  stadiee  have  occasioned  an  un- 
expected delay  in  the  publication  of  this  work, 
though  I  hope  they  will  contribute  to  render  it 
more  complete.  I  haye  endearoured  to  bring 
down  the  Hterakire  of  the  more  important  Arti- 
cles to  the  present  time,  and  in  doing  this  hsTe 
made  use  of  the  excellent  Manual  of  Hahn  of 
Leipsic,  and  of  Bretschneider's  «« Dogmatik.'* 
I  hare  frequency  introduced  important  passages 
from  authors  refened  to  by  Knapp,  but  not  ac- 
cessible to  readers  in  general.  In  some  cases 
in  which  Knapp  differs  from  the  opinion  com- 
monly receired  by  theologians  in  this  country, 
as  in  the  doctrine  of  decrees;  or  in  which  his 
statements  haye  been  corrected  or  mended  by 
later  inyestigations,  as  in  some  portions  of  the 
history  of  the  Trinity;  I  have  either  stated  the 
opposite  opinion,  with  the  reasons  for  it,  or  re- 
ferred to  authors  where  different  statements  can 
be  found.  It  must  not  be  inferred,  howcTcr, 
that  "wbonerer  this  is  not  done,  the  author's 
opinions  are  considered  to  be  unexceptionable. 
It  should  be  distinctly  stated,  that  neither  the 
translator  nor  the  gentlemen  by  whose  advice 
this  work  was  undertaken,  are  Touchers  for  the 
exact  truth  of  all  its  doctrines.  Of  its  general 
correctness  they  are  well  satisfied,  and  this  is 
all  for  which  they  are  responsible. 
The  additions  made  by  the  translator  aie  in- 


cluded in  brackets,  and  are  sometimes  printed 
uniformly  with  the  text,  though  more  generally 
thrown  into  notes;  they  are  in  most  cases, 
though  not  always,  designated  by  the  abbreriar 
tion  Tb. 

The  translation  which  I  hare  giren  will  be 
found,  if  compared  with  the  original,  to  be  some- 
what free.  I  have  endeavoured  to  express  the 
meaning  of  the  author,  as  he  himself  would  have 
expressed  it  in  English,  rather  than  to  follow 
the  German,  to  the  violation  of  the  purity  of  our 
own  language.  The  imperfect  state  of  the  ori- 
ginal text  justifies  a  greater  fireedom  of  version 
than  would  otherwise  be  allowable.  These 
lectures  were  published  after  the  death  of  their 
author,  without  any  alteration,  from  manuscripts 
which  he  had  never  prepared  for  the  press« 
Many  passages  are  therefore  quite  incomplete« 
and  could  be  intelligibly  rendered  only  by  a 
copious  paraphrase« 

I  embrace  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  rendered  me, 
assistance;  and  especially  to  my  honoured 
father,  to  whose  careful  revision  much  of  the 
correctness  of  this  work  is  to  be  attributed. 
.  Leonard  Woods,  Jun. 

TheoUgitpX  Seminary t  Andover, 
Sept.  26,  1831. 
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SECTION  I. 

OF   HBLIOION  AND  THEOLOGT  ;   AND  THK  DIFFER- 
ENCE  BETWEEN  THEM. 

I.  Of  Religion. 

I  ELIGION,  anderatood  sab- 
jectirely,  and  in  the  widest 
sense,  is  commonly  defined, 
!  reverence  for  God,  or  piety  to 
him.    The  objection  which 
Staadlin  and  some  other  mod- 
ern writers  have  urged  against 
this  definition  is  not  important  enongh 
to  reqaire  us  to  abandon  it.    We  say 
of  one  who  performs  what  he  acknow- 
ledges to  be  agreeable  to  the  will  of 
God,  that  he  reverence»  Oodj  or  is  pt'oiM, 
(colere  deum,  cultas  dei.)    Thus  Kant  defines 
religion  to  be,  the  aeknoivledgment  cf  our  duties 
as  divine  command».    It  is  cleir  that  two  things 
are  essential  to  piety  to  God — viz.,  (1)  The 
knowledge  of  God,  as  to  his  nature,  attributes, 
&c.;  of  his  relation  to  men,  and  his  disposition 
towards  them ;  and  also  of  his  will.    (2)  Afieo- 
tions  and  conduct  correspondent  with  this  know- 
ledge; or  the  application  of  this  knowledge. 
The  tcienu  (f  reÜgionj  then,  is  that  science 
which  comprises  every  thing  relative  to  the 
knowledge  and  reverence  of  God.    The  hu- 
man understanding  is  employed  about  the  for- 
mer, which  is  called  the  theoretic  part  of  reli- 
gion, (yvwtfKy  ftCs^iff  fo  ftiarsvivp.)    The  hu- 
man will  is  employed  about  the  latter,  which  is 
called  the  practical  part  of  religion,  (ta  ?pya,  to 
Ttottiv.)    These  two  parts  must  coexist.    One 
is  equally  essential  with  the  other.    They  are, 
therefore,  always  connected  in  the  discourses  of 
Christ  and  the  writings  of  the  apostles.    Vide 
John,  xiii.  17;  Titus,  i.  1;  Jas.  i.  2^—27. 
Vide  Moms,  p.  3,  hibHca  nomina  reUgioni», 
tößo^  esov,  X.  *.  X. 

The  correctness  of  this  knowledge  of  God  is 
very  important  in  regard  to  our  conduct.  The 
human  mind  is  compelled  to  conceive  of  God  as 
the  great  ideal  of  moral  perfection,  and  conse- 
quently, to  make  him  the  pattern  for  imitation. 
False  notions,  therefore,  respecting  his  nature, 
attributes,  and  commands,  are  in  the  highest 
degree  injurious  to  morality« 

Bot  religion  is  often  used  in  a  more  limited 
sens«,  denoting  either  the  theoretic  or  t^e  prac- 
tical part  merely.    And  in  either  of  these  le- 
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spects  a  man  is  called  reHgtotu.  JReligion  is  a 
name  which  is  also  very  frequently  given  to  the 
external  rites  of  divine  service.  And  thus  a  man 
who  lives  devoutly,  frequents  public  worship, 
and  observes  the  ordinances,  is  called  a  religioue 
man.  But  this  is  a  perversion  of  the  word, 
which  has  bad  consequences.  Vide  Morus,  s.  3, 
not.  extra. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  religion  eubjec' 
tively — ^i.  e.,  in  respect  to  those  who  possess  it. 
But, 

(b)  The  word  religion  is  often  used  objectively, 
to  designate  ihe  whole  awn  of  doetrinee  respecting 
God  and  hie  will.  But  since  the  notions  of  men 
respecting  God,  and  accordingly  their  piety  to 
him,  are  very  difierent,  religion  frequently  sig- 
nifies in  common  language  the  manner  in  which 
God  is  regarded,  according  to  these  preconceived 
opinions.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  Christian, 
heathen,  and  Mahommedan  religion-A.  e.,  the 
manner  in  which  God  is  regarded  according  to 
the  ideas  of  Christians,  heathen,  and  Mahomme- 
dans.  We  also  speak  of  changing,  professing, 
denying,  embracing,  renouncing  one's  religion, 
using  religion  in  the  same  sense. 

^o^.— The  Latin  word  religio  is  derived  from 
the  old  word  reUgere,  and  from  the  derivative  re- 
Ugens,  synonymous  with  diHgem,  careful,  strict, 
die.  De  Nat.  Deor.  II.  28,  and  Gell.  Noct  Att. 
IV.  9.  It  signifies,  literally,  strictness,  punctual 
care,  conscientiousness.  Those  who  exhibited 
zeal  and  earnestness  in  the  service  of  God,  as  the 
most  important  concern,  were  therefore  called 
xat^  i£o;t^«  reHgiosif  and  their  conduct  was 
called  religio  (the  name  of  the  Deity  being  fre- 
quently annexed)  dei,  or  erga  deum.  The  word 
religio,  however,  and  especially  the  plural  reU^ 
giones,  was  most  commonly  used  in  reference  to 
external  worship,  rites,  and  ceremonies.  Vide 
Jerusalem,  Betrachtungen  über  die  Wahrheiten 
der  Religion,  Th.  I.  Vide  especially,  die  achte 
Betrachtung. 

n.  Of  Theology . 

Theology  is  properly  xoyo^  fttpi  0sov,  (like . 
(l<yf  poXoytch)  and  this  is  either  narratio  de  deo, 
or  doctrina  de  deo.  The  most  ancient  heathen 
Greeks  used  it  in  the  first  sense.  Those  who 
wrote  the  history  of  the  gods,  their  works  (e.  g., 
cosmogony)  and  exploits,  in  short,  the  mytho- 
logists,  were  called  ^eoxoyio.  Pherecydes  of 
Scyros,  who  wrote  a  work  entitled  ^tcXoyia,  was 
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the  firat  who  wbb  so  called.  Homer  and  Hesiod, 
too,  were  theologians  in  this  sense.  Moses  is 
said  by  Philo  ^toiKoytlv^  when  he  giyes  the  his- 
tory of  the  creation.  The  fathers  of  the  church 
use  the  same  word,  sometimes  in  reference  to 
the  doctrine  concerning  God  as  a  part  of  all  re- 
ligion, find  sometimes  in  reference  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  in  opposition 
to  oixopofMh  ^he  doctrine  of  his  human  nature. 
Whence  the  phrase,  ^scDuoyslv  Xp^atw  or  ILvtv- 
/M»  ayior— i.  e.,  to  acknowledge  Christ  or  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  God.  Vide  Suioer,  Thes.  Eceles. 
in  rerb. 

But  in  the  twelfth  century,  Peter  Abelard 
began  to  employ  this  word  to  denote,  particu- 
larly learned  and  scientific  instruction  in  reli- 
gion. He  wrote  a  system  which  he  called  iheo^ 
logia;  in  which  respect  he  was  followed  by 
most  of  the  schoolmen.  This  use  was  preserved 
by  most  of  the  succeeding  theologians.  In  the 
seTentoenth  century,  many  in  the  Protestant 
church  Tailed  from  it,  and  gave  the  name  Me»- 
logia  to  any  knowledge  respecting  God  and 
divine  things,  using  the  word  in  ite  etymologi- 
cal sense.  So  Mussus,  Baier,  and  others.  But 
in  later  times,  Mosheim,  Semler,  and  others, 
have  endeavoured  to  revive  the  ancient  use  of 
the  schoolmen.  Accordingly,  when  Geology 
is  taken  in  abitracto^  as  synonymous  with  (2ioi- 
fi%,  we  understend  by  it  learned  or  edenUfie 
in^rucUon  retpeeiing  God,  wbUHor  modut  di9- 
eendi  doctrtnam  de  deo.    Moras,  p.  11. 

In  general,  therefore,  theology  is  the  know-« 
ledge  of  God  carried  to  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection  in  respect  to  correctness,  clearness, 
and  evidence  of  which  it  is  susceptible  in  this 
world.  And  a  theologian  or  divine  is  one  who 
not  only  understends  himself  the  doctrines  of 
religion,  but  is  able  thoroughly  to  explain,  prove, 
and  defend  them,  and  teach  them  to  others. 

There  is  nothing  in  iteelf  objectionable  in 
using  theology  and  divinity  (Gottesgrelehrsam- 
keit)  as  synonymous.  But,  as  Moras  observes, 
p.  11,  s.  1,  it  is  inconvenient,  to  say  the  least,  to 
oppose  theology  to  religion,  and  to  understend 
by  the  latter,  as  many  modern  writers  do,  a 
knowledge  of  God  which  is  not  learned  and 
scientific.  Theology  is  employed  about  religion, 
and  has  the  truths  of  rel igion  for  ite  object.  The- 
ology, then,  should  not  be  opposed  to  religion^ 
but  theological  instraction  and  the  theological 
knowledge  of  religion,  to  the  popular  or  eateeheti' 
tal  instraction  and  knowledge  of  religion.  The 
latter  is  suited  to  men  at  large ;  the  former,  only 
to  the  learned,  or  those  wishing  to  become  so. 

What  we  call  ditinity  was  frequently  called 
by  the  fathers  yrHto^Si  who  accordingly  called 
diinnes  yvti0^^»oi»  Moras,  p.  11,  n.  3.  Divinity 
is  also  called  theologia  eehoUutiea,  because  it  is 
designed  for  the  school,  or  for  learned  instrac- 
tion; also,  theologia  aeroamatka^  or  ModcmieOy 


in  opposition  to  popularie  and  cateeketieoj  rdi- 
gions  instraction  suited  to  the  comprehension 
of  common  people.  In  the  latter,  the  langoage 
of  the  school  and  of  the  science  must  be  avoided ; 
but  it  cannot  be  in  the  former  without  the  sacri- 
fice of  thoroughness  and  distinctness.  The 
terminology  of  this  science  and  the  mode  of 
treating  it  have  always  been  influenced  by  the 
prevailing  character  of  the  age,  and  the  carrent 
philosophy.  Vide  s.  9.  In  the  present  state  of 
the  church  a  systematic  knowledge  of  religion 
is  indispensable  even  to  the  popular  teacher. 
Moras,  p.  Id,  s.  3,  and  Praef.  ad  Mori  Epit. 
especially  p.  xiv.  seq.  He  needs  it,  as  an  edu- 
cated man,  for  the  establishment  and  confirma- 
tion of  his  own  laith,  and  for  the  instraction  of 
others.  He  should  only  be  careful  to  avoid  the 
systematic  or  scientific  tone  in  the  instruction 
of  the  common  people  and  of  the  young,  and  to 
speak  in  an  intelligible,  catechetical,  and  popu- 
lar manner.  The  varioos  abuses  of  the  scien- 
tific language  of  theology  do  not  disprove  ite 
utility,  or  decide  against  ite  proper  use.  Vide 
Steinbart,  Gründe  fdv  die  ganzliche  Abschaffung 
der  Sohulspraehe  in  der  Theologie,  1776,  8vo ; 
and  the  answer,  Brackmann,  Apologie  der 
theologischen  Systemsprache;  Braunschweig, 
1778,  8vo. 

Theobgiealattcienüäo  religion  oonsiste,  as 
well  ?M  popular  religion,  of  two  principal  parte: 
viz.  (1)  The  theoretic  part,  or  theoretic  theology, 
(Glaubenslehre,)  because  it  proposes  dogmas, 
ie<op7^/«ara)  thuee,  prcponUonee  de  reHgione^ 
which  are  discovered  and  established  by  reflee- 
tion  and  investigation.  Vide  Moras,  Prvef.  p.  v. 
seq.  It  is  also  called  theologia  dogmaHea,  (dog- 
matik.)  For  the  explanation  of  this  term,  let 
it  be  observed  that  66yfta  has  various  significa- 
tions'—viz., a  reaohe,  decree,  determinaHon,  or^ 
dinanecf  then,  in  the  philosophic  sense,  (a)  an 
opinion  which  we  have  respecting  any  doctrine 
or  principle.  Col.  ii.  14;  (ft)  theprineiple  or  doo-^ 
trine  (doctrina)  itee^.  Hence  Pliny  expresses 
it  hy  pkuitum,  and  Cicero  by  deeretwnf  as,  de^ 
ereta  philoeophorwn,  Acad.  II.  9.  Many  of  the 
old  fathers,  as  Origen,  Basil,  C3nril  of  Jerasalem, 
employed  doy^  in  this  sense—viz.,  to  desig- 
nate not  merely  an  opinion  respecting  certain 
principles  and  theoretic  doctrines;  but  these 
principle»  and  doctrine»  themeehe».  Used  in  the 
former  sense,  theologia  dogmaiiea  is  properly 
theologia  huiorica,  a  relation  or  exhibition  of  the 
opinions  of  theologians  respecting  particular 
doctrines.  So,  for  the  most  part,  it  was  used 
in  the  Romish  church.  Thus  we  have  Pdaoii 
opu»  de  DooMATiBUS  theohgorum^.  e.,  concern- 
ing the  opinions  of  the  fathers,  &c.  In  this 
sense,  too,  it  was  commonly  employed  by  pro- 
testente  until  the  commencement  of  the  eigh 
teenth  centory.  Employed  in  the  latter  sense, 
theologia  dogmatUa  is  the  same  as  Ihoordtü^  ia 
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opposition  to  praeUcal  or  moral  theology.  In 
the  same  way,  Seneca,  Ep.  95,  and  others  of  the 
ancient  etoies,  divided  philosophy  into  theoretic 
(dogmatica)  and  pracUeal  (panenetica).  Thia 
name  of  the  theoretic  part  of  theology  was  intro- 
duced  into  the  proteatant  oharch  principally  by 
Pfaff  and  Boddens,  who,  in  17SI — ^33,  published 
their  manuals  under  the  title,  Theohgiadogmth 
tiea  et  moreUis,  Vide  Stange,  Symmicta,  I.  156. 
(3)  The  praeUeal  part,  mot^s^eihicB.  This  was 
formerly  always  united,  even  in  sotentific  in- 
struction, with  the  tfaeoretie  part  of  religion.  So 
it  was  in  Melancthon,  (Loc.  Theol.,)  in  Chem- 
nitB,  and  in  all  the  systems  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  These  two  connected  sciences  were 
called  theotogia  thetiea^  and  the  doctrines  con- 
tained in  them,  thete»t  in  opposition  to  iheohgia 
antithetiea,*irrpolemi€aj  (critical  theology.)  Ca- 
ll xtos  of  Helmstadt,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  the  first  who  undertook  to  separate  lioelnfia/ 
from  moral  theology  in  scientific  instruction. 
Since  his  time  this  division  has  remained. 

Cf.  Moras,  Epitome  Theologie  Christian», 
p.  1—3,  s.  1—4. 

SECTION  II. 

OF   RELIGION,  AS  THE    MEANS   OP  THE   MORAL 
IMPROYEMBNT   AND  PERrSCTlON  OF  MEN. 

1.  It  is  an  established  point  that  men  eon 
become  morally  better  than  they  actually  are. 
Each  individaal  must  acknowledge  that  he  him- 
sejT  can  become  morally  better  than  he  actually 
is.  He  thus  confesses  that  there  is  a  poutbiUty, 
an  internal  capacity  (Anlage)  in  his  nature  for 
becoming  better  than  he  is.  Now  this  capacity 
of  human  nature  for  moral  advancement  is  an 
ii|controvertible  proof  that  man  is  designed  for 
a  higher  moral  perfection  than  he  commonly 
possesses  or  attains;  for,  from  the  internal 
capacity  which  we  perceive  in  a  thing  we  al- 
ways most  determine  its  destination.  From  the 
nature  of  the  seed,  we  conclude  that  it  was  de- 
signed todevelope  the  germ;  from  the  nature 
and  properties  of  the  foot,  that  it  was  designed 
for  walking,  &c.  It  is  exactly  the  same  in  re- 
spect to  the  whole  intelleotoal  Constitution. 
Man  was  designed  for  all  that  for  which  he  has 
an  original  capacity,  and  Ood  can  require  of 
him  no  less  perfection  than  that  for  which  he 
has  designed  him. 

iVbte.F— The  true  destination  of  man,  as  a  rea- 
sonable being,  is,  ever  progretnve  moral  perfee^ 
iion,  {hoUnem^  as  the  Bible  calls  it,)  and  the 
happmem  proportionately  eonneeted  with  iL  The 


*  M^utation  (antithetik)  is  called  in  the  Scrip- 
tures «ki>x«c,  3  Tim.  Ui  16 ;  Tit.  i.  9.  Hence  the 
phrase  thiologia  elencticay  tKryKruui,  (elenktik,) 
which  Turretin  uses.  Friedmann  Bechmann,  a 
theologian  of  Jena,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
first  used  the  phrase,  thmlogia  poUmiea,  and  wrote 
a  book  nnder  that  title.  Stange,  ubi  sapra,  p.  161. 


moral  feeling  by  which  we  determine  what  is 
right  or  wrong,  morally  good  or  evil,  is  essen- 
tially founded  in  our  very  natures.  Every  thing 
which  opposes  the  great  end  of  man,  or  inter- 
feres witli  his  higher  destination,  is  morally 
evil ;  and  every  thing  which  promotes  this  des- 
tination, "or  leads  to  this  end,  is  morally  good. 
Vide  infra,  sec.  51.  II. 

3.  Many,  however,  do  not  attain  that  moral 
perfection  for  n^hich  they  were  designed  by  God 
in  the  constitution  which  he  has  given  them. 
In  all  men,  without  exception,  in  their  natural 
state,  we  find  bodily  appetite  predominant,  and 
hx  more  strong  than  moral  principle.  Men  are 
either  deficient  in  the  power  requisite  to  govern 
their  appetites,  and  to  perform  what  is  good,  or 
they  do  not  properly  employ  the  power  which 
they  possess.  In  either  case  the  result  is  the 
same;  for  if  the  powers  which  man  possesses 
sleep  unemployed,  a  new  power  is  necessary  to 
move,  animate,  and  strengthen  them. 

3.  But  man  must  be  able  to  attain  to  that  for 
which  God  has  designed  him.  His  destination, 
as  learned  from  his  constitution,  is  to  increase 
continually  in  moral  perfection.  He  must  then 
be  able  to  attain  to  this  end.  But  man  has  not 
the  power  t»  himetf  of  increasing  in  moral 
worth;  he  must  consequently  obtain  it  else^ 
where.  God  must  have  appointed  a  means,  the 
employment  of  which  has  an  efficacy  in  promot* 
ing  the  moral  improvement  of  men^  since  he 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  designed  them  for 

'  ton  end  which  is  absolutely  unattainable. 

4.  It  might  seem,  perhaps,  that  this  means 
should  be  sought  in  a  merely  philosophical 
knowledge  and  belief  of  the  duties  which  natu- 
ral law  prescribes,  or  in  the  clear  and  lively 
perception  of  moral  truths.  Many  have  held 
that  man  could  in  this  way  be  made  morally 
perfect  and  virtuous  without  reUgioue  motives. 
When  men,  they  say,  are  convinced  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  natural 
law,  and  believe  that  rewards  and  happiness  are 
inseparably  connected  with  obedience,  they  will 
find  this  conviction,  and  this  hope  of  the  reward 
which  virtue  always  bestows,  sufficient  to  impel 
and  empower  them  to  the  practice  of  goodness. 

This  theory  might  be  true  in  application  to  a 
being  purely  rational,  such  as  man  is  not.  But 
it  is  wholly  untrue  in  application  to  a  being 
composed,  as  we  are,  of  reason  and  sense.  This 
philosophical  reward  of  virtue,  and  consequently, 
this  merely  philosophical  conviction,  are  insuf- 
ficient to  prompt  the  more  noble  virtues,  such 
as  the  sacrifice  of  one's  own  interest  to  the 
happiness  and  advantage  of  others. 

Experience,  too,  speaks  clearly  against  the 
sufficiency  of  this  means.  It  teaches  that  the 
fullest  conviction  of  duty  is  far  from  giving  men 
the  power  to  overcome  their  sinful  inclinations 
and  dssiies.  Let  every  one  question  himself  on 
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this  partiealar.  Let  him  carefally  examine  one 
single  day  of  his  life.  Besides,  does  it  appear 
that  the  great  multitude  of  the  philosophical 
teachers  of  morals,  io  Christian  and  heathen 
lands,  at  present  and  formerly,  are  actually 
better  and  more  virtuous,  with  all  their  clear 
light  and  conviction,  than  the  great  mass  of 
other  men  1  Vide  Flatt,  Magazin  für  Dogm.  und 
Moral.  St.  I.  s.  240.  f.  Tubing.  1796. 

As  this  means,  considered  separately,  is  in- 
sufficient, it  cannot  be  the  only  one  appointed 
by  God.  For  God  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
indicated  to  men  an  insufficient  means.  The 
knowledge  and  belief  of  the  requisitions  of  na- 
tural law  and  of  moral  truths  are,  in  themselves, 
very  good  and  necessary.  But  from  what  has 
been  said,  it  follows  that  some  quickening  power 
is  needed  to  give  this  knowledge  an  influence 
upon  the  human  will,  and  a  power  to  overcome 
the  appetites  of  our  animal  nature. 

6.  This  power  to  overcome  moral  evil,  and  to 
perform  what  is  morally  good,  is  to  be  sought 
and  found  only  in  rtUgum^  or  in  our  relation  to 
Oodj  or  in  belief  in  God  as  our  supreme  govern- 
or, lawgiver,  and  judge.  This  power  operates 
by  means  of  that  lively  conviction  and  assurance 
which  religion  imparts  respecting  the  will  of 
the  supreme  lawgiver,  and  the  reward  of  virtue 
and  punishment  of  vice,  depending  upon  him. 
We  neither  possess,  nor  are  acquainted  with, 
any  stronger  power  than  this  for  promoting  the 
moral  perfection  of  the  human  race.  This,  then, 
roust  be  the  divinely  appointed  means,  in  the 
use  of  which  men  may  obtain  the  strength  which 
they  need. 

In  respect  to  religion,  wo  find  that  the  whole 
human  race  proceed  in  one  and  the  same  path. 
Some,  indeed«  deviate  from  it  for  a  time,  but, 
in  adverse  circumstances,  in  those  hours  when 
they  need  consolation  for  themselves  and  othere, 
they  soon  feel  the  necessity  of  returning.  It 
must,  then,  be  according  to  the  nature  of  man,  of 
which  God  is  the  author,  to  proceed  in  this  path. 

Let  not  the  great  variety  of  religions  which 
frequently  stand  in  opposition  to  one  another, 
be  objected  against  us.  Subtracting  from  all 
these  different  religions  whatever  in  them  is 
fahe  or  incidental^  there  will  always  be  left  the 
idea  of  piety  to  God,  and  of  a  righteous  retribu- 
tion to  be  expected  from  him,  as  supreme  law- 
giver and  judge.  This  idea  appears  among  all 
people  and  nations,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
exercise  their  reason.  It  is,  indeed,  very  differ- 
ently modified  and  developed,  according  to  the 
difference  of  the  circumstances  and  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  capacity  of  each.  But,  as  to 
all  which  is  essential,  the  whole  human  race  are 
agreed.  And  it  is  just  this  essential  part  of  re- 
ligion which  is  the  very  best  spring  of  real  or 
supposed  virtues,  and  therefore  the  means  ap- 
pointed by  God  for  the  moral  improvement  of 


men.  And  since  religion  is  appointed  to  nan 
as  the  means  of  fulfilling  his  destiny,  it  must 
have  truth  for  its  foundation ;  for  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  God  would  deceive  man  by  the 
appointment  of  a  false  and  unsuitable  means* 
Cf.  Morus,  s.  4,  et  passim. 

SECTION  III. 

OF  NATURAL  AND  REVEALED  RELIGION. 

The  knowledge  of  God,  his  moral  govern- 
ment over  the  world,  and  his  will,  can  be  ob- 
tained in  two  ways.  Firti^  by  means  oi  nature. 
Vide  Morus,  p.  3,  4.  s.  5,  6.  This  is  a  source 
of  knowledge  which  even  the  heathen  possess, 
and  for  the  neglect  of  which  even  they  have  no 
excuse,  Rom.  i.  20,  Secondly ^  by  means  of  an 
immediate  or  direct  rtoeiation  from  God*  Vide 
Morus,  p.  7,  seq.  In  reference  to  this  twofold 
source  of  knowledge,  religion  has  been  divided 
into  natural  and  renecded.  This  distinction  is 
made  by  Paul,  Rom.  ii.  13,  seq.,  coll.  i.  19,  seq. 
He  calls  the  direct  divine  revelation  vofto^;  and 
those  who  do  not  enjoy  it,  and  know  God  mere- 
ly from  nature,  afo/io»  and  v6yyo¥  /ti)  Ix^*^*^»  ^^* 
Ps.  xix.  1 — 6«  Here  belongs  Acts,  xiv.  16,  seq., 
coll.  xvii.  26,  seq. 

But  when  nature  is  spoken  of  as  a  source  of 
the  knowledge  of  God,  external  nature  alone  is 
not  meant,  as  is  ofien  supposed ;  but  also  our 
internal^  moral  nature,  our  moral  eonteiousnese. 
Every  man  capable  of  reflection  finds  (1)  one 
source  of  the  knowledge  of  God  in  mrrounding 
nature,  which,  when  he  reflects  upon  it,  invites 
and  conducts  him  to  a  knowledge  of  its  author, 
Ps.  xix.  1^;  Rom.  i.  20;  Acts,  xiv.  17;  coll. 
xvii.  24,  seq.  He  finds  (2)  another  source  of 
the  knowledge  of  God  in  himself,  in  his  oum  eon^ 
science,  which  distinctly  acquaints  him  with  a 
supreme  and  invisible  judge  of  his  thoughts  and 
actions,  Rom.  ii.  12-— 16;  Acts,  xvii.  27 — 31. 

The  following  remarks  may  serve  to  illustrate 
this  division:—- 

1.  W^e  have  before  proved  that  the  strong 
belief  and  assurance  of  the  will  of  God,  the 
supreme  lawgiver,  and  of  a  retribution  to  be 
expected  from  him  as  governor  and  judge,  are 
the  means  of  our  moral  perfection.  Vide  s.  2, 
No.  5.  Vfe  might  hence  conclude  that  God 
would  give  certainty  to  both  of  these  particu- 
1  are  by  a  direct  revelation.  The  results  to  which 
natural  religion  leads  the  few  who  have  oppor- 
tunity and  ability  to  understand  it  in  its  best 
state,  are  indeed  important,  in  themselves  con- 
sidered. Yet  even  the  natural  knowledge  of 
God  of  this  purer  kind,  leaves  men  in  perplexing 
doubt  on  many  very  important  points,  as  soon 
as  they  begin  rightly  to  feel  their  wants.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  aflford  them  all  that  assistance 
which  they  need  for  their  moral  improvement 
and  perfectioD.    What  Pliny  said  (Hist.  Nau 
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XXX.  1)  of  his  own  and  earlier  times  still  holds 
true-— 0(2  reUgionem  maxime  etiamnutn  caUgat 
humanum  gemu.  Gesneri  Chr.  Plin.  767.  6, 
cf.  760,  not.  We  should  therefore  naturally 
expect  that  God  would  supply  these  defects  in 
natural  religion  by  means  of  direct  revelation. 

We  must  not,  however,  found  our  belief  in  a 
direct  revelation  upon  an  d priori  demonstration. 
The  simple  question  is,  Haa  a  revelation  aettmay 
been  made?  This  is  a  question  of  (act,  the  an- 
swer to  which  roost,  of  course,  be  sought  from 
history.  That  a  revelation  has  not  been  made, 
or  is  not  poeeible,  can  by  no  means  be  proved  d 
priori.  If  the  fact  can  be  historically  proved, 
al  1  reasoning  to  the  contrary  amounts  to  nothing. 
N  ow.  Christians  believe  that  the  holy  scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  the  records 
of  the  true  divine  revelation.  In  the  article  on 
the  holy  scriptures  we  shall  inquire  whether  this 
opinion  is  historically  true.  In  the  remarks 
which  here  follow  we  shall  discuss  some  sub- 
jects by  way  of  introduction  to  this  inquiry.  Cf. 
Jani,  Versuch  einer  Beantwortung  der  Frage : 
Ob  eine  allgemeine  reine  Vernunftreligion  in 
dieser  Welt  möglieh,  und  von  der  Umschaffung 
oder  Abschaffung  der  christlichen  Religion  zu 
erwarten  seyl     Berlin,  1804,  8vo. 

3.  AU  history  shows  that  men  have  deeply 
felt  the  necessity  of  a  direct  revelation.  Those 
institotors  of  religion  who  have  pretended  that 
their  whole  system  was  revealed  from  heaven 
and  positively  prescribed,  have  always  been  the 
beef  received,  and  have  succeeded  best  in  their 
object.  Some  pretended,  deceitfully,  that  they 
were  the  confidants  of  God;  others  doubtless 
believed  themselves  to  be  such,  and  supposed 
that  God  spake  and  taught  by  their  instrumen- 
tality. It  does  not  concern  our  present  purpose 
to  determine  whether  they  were  in  the  right  or 
wrong,  but  only  how  it  happened  that  their 
claims  were  so  readily  and  willingly  admitted 
by  their  hearers.  It  was  because  they  answered 
the  wishes  and  expectations,  and  satisfied  the 
wants,  of  the  multitude. 

Besides,  nothing  but  positive  injunction  and 
prohibition  produces  a  deep  and  lasting  impres- 
sion on  the  great  mass  of  mankind.  The  voice 
of  natural  law  alone  is  altogether  too  feeble  to 
control  the  mostnnmerous  class  of  society.  Na- 
tural law  does  not  sufficiently  compel  the  atten- 
tion of  men  when  left  to  themselves.  And  even 
if  they  should  roflect  upon  it,  they  would  find  it 
destitute,  in  many  cases,  of  that  evidence  and 
certainty  which  quiets  the  mind.  They  will  find, 
therefore,  positive  commands,  which  give  them 
this  certainty  after  which  they  long,  in  the 
highest  degrse  welcome.  The  conviction  of 
having  the  authority  and  direct  command  of  God 
for  any  course  of  conduct  has  more  effect  than 
the  strongest  arguments  on  the  duty  and  end  of 
man  which  the  greatest  sageooold  offer.  Forbnt 


few  are  capable  of  understanding  the  grounds 
of  moral  reasoning;  and  they  will  often  at  least 
suspect  that  the  truth  may  be  different  from 
their  system,  and  perhaps  will  discover  solid 
objections  to  their  own  views.  'But  one  who  is 
firmly  convinced  that  God  has  directly  com- 
manded a  certain  course  of  conduct,  will  obey 
the  requisition,  although  he  may  not  understand 
the  reason  and  internal  necessity  of  it;  he  will 
comply  with  the  requisition  because  it  comes 
from  God,  and  therefore  must  be  right  and  good. 
Experience,  too,  teaches  that  a  merely  natural 
religion  is  not  suited  to  be  the  religion  of  the 
people  at  large.  It  has  far  too  little  evidence  and 
power,  and  soon  becomes  corrupt,  even  among 
civilized  nations.  Let  a  merely  natural  religion, 
independent  of  authority,  once  become  the  reli- 
gion of  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  and  social 
order  and  morality  are  at  an  end. 

Since  the  necessity  of  a  direct  revelation  is 
felt  so  universally,  the  bestowment  of  it  by  God, 
in  condescension  to  our  wants,  cannot  appear  to 
the  unprejudiced  inquirer  either  inconsistent  or 
incredible.  We  shall  hereafter  inquire  whether 
there  is  one,  among  all  the  pretended  revelations, 
which  is  really  of  divine  origin.  This  is  a 
question  of  fact.  In  the  mean  time,  so  much 
we  may  boldly  assert,  that  the  scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  have  a  decided  prefer^ 
ence  to  the  sacred  books  of  all  other  nations  and 
religions.  The  best  among  these  is  the  Koran, 
to  which  our  scriptures  are  certainly  superior. 
We  may  therefore  establish  this  as  an  axiom : 
if  a  divine  revelation  haa  ever  been  committed  to 
writings  it  ie  contained  in  our  holy  Bcriptures. 

3.  All  will  admit  that  God  has,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  made  use  of  the  doctrines  contained  in 
the  holy  scriptures,  and  of  the  holy  scriptures 
themselves,  in  the  benevolent  work  in  which  he 
is  engaged  of  extending  the  knowledge  of  truth, 
and  of  diffusing  over  the  earth  just  ideas  respect- 
ing his  character  and  our  destination.  Many  of 
the  truths  contained  in  these  books  are,  indeed, 
perfectly  discoverable  and  demonstrable  from 
nature.  But  these  same  truths  were  discovered 
sooner,  and  were  diffused  more  rapidly,  than 
they  would  otherwise  have  been,  by  jneans  of 
these  books,  possessing,  as  they  do,  the  autho- 
rity of  a  divine  revelation.  This  is  proved  by 
the  example  of  nations  unacquainted  with  these 
books  and  the  doctrines  contained  in  them. 
How  ignorant  and  unenlightened  on  religious 
subjects  were  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Ro- 
mans, in  the  midst  of  all  their  intellectual  cul- 
tivation !  The  peculiar  privilege  of  the  Israel- 
ites--that  which  made  them,  in  an  eminent 
sense,  the  people  of  God — ^is  represented  by 
Moses  and  the  prophets  tobe  this :  that  God  had 
taught  them  hie  toord^  hie  ttatutee,  and  judg^ 
men<i,  as  he  had  not  taught  any  other  people  at 
that  time,  Dent  iv.  7,  8;  Ps.  cxlvii.  19,  90. 
c9 
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So  the  New  Testament  erery where;  et  Rom. 
iii.  S;  oolt.  ix.  4;  and  i.  19,  3S;  which  shows 
how  the  lieht  of  natuie  given  to  the  heathen 
had  been  misim  proved  by  them. 

The  studious  and  learned  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  retained  almost  the  sole  possession 
of  all  that  was  valuable  in  the  schools  and  in 
the  writings  of  the  enlightened  philosophers. 
Resting,  as  their  doctrines  did,  upon  long,  arti- 
ficial, speculative,  and  abstruse  reasonings,  they 
accomplished  very  little  for  the  religious  and 
moral  improvement  of  the  most  numerous  class 
of  society ;  though  this  class  stood  most  in  need 
of  instruction.  Add  to  this  the  observation,  that 
it  is  easier  to  find  proofs  for  a  truth  when  once 
discovered  than  to  discover  the  truth  itself  in 
the  first  instance.  The  nations  of  Europe  and 
other  parts  of  the  world  were  destitute  of  just 
ideas  of  religion  before  they  embraced  Christi- 
anity; but  no  sooner  had  they  learned  the  truths 
of  religion  from  Christianity  than  they  began  to 
prove  and  estabKsh  them  by  reason,  which  they 
could  now  do  in  a  more  convincing  manner  than 
any  of  their  predecessors  could  hove  done  with- 
out the  light  of  revelation.  Hume  said,  very 
justly,  that  the  true  philosophy  respecting  God 
was  only  eighteen  hundred  years  old.  Respect- 
ing the  partial  diffusion  of  divine  revelation, 
vide  s.  121.  Cf.  Moms,  s.  8,  seq.  p.  4 — 6. 
Vide  Reimarus,  Abhandlung  von  den  vornehm- 
sten Wahrheiten  der  natürlichen  Religion;  Zieg- 
ler, Theol.  Abhand.  Num.  I.,  über  Naturalis- 
mus und  positive  Religion,  Gott.  1791,  8vo; 
and  Stäudlin,  Ideen  zu  einer  Kritik  des  Systems 
der  christlichen  Religion,  Gott  1791,  8vo. 

4.  Bot  although  natural  religion  must  appear, 
from  what  has  been  said,  to  be  defective  and 
imperfect,  it  should  not  be  despised  or  under- 
valued. Notwithstanding  all  its  imperfections, 
it  is,  in  itself  considered,  a  true  religion.  As 
Paul  teaches  us,  Rom.  i.  30,  we  acquire  even 
from  nature  a  knowledge  of  the  invisible  things 
of  God.  In  ver.  19  of  the  same  chapter,  he 
says,  God  has  revealed  himself  even  in  nature-^ 
i.  e.,  in  the  wise  constitution  which  he,  as  Cre- 
ator, has  given  to  our  minds  and  to  the  external 
world.  Vide  supra,  No.  1.  Through  this  wise 
constitution,  according  to  the  express  testimony 
of  scripture,  God  addresses  himself  to  all  men, 
from  without  and  from  within.  He  is  not  far 
from  any  one  of  them,  and  leaves  himself  with- 
out a  witness  in  none,  Acts,  xvii.  27;  coll.  xiv.l7. 
Genuine  and  pure  natural  religion  can  there- 
fore never  contradict  revealed  religion.  Such  a 
contradiction  would  prove  clearly  diat  the  reli- 
gion pretending  to  be  revealed  was  not  so  in 
reality.  God  cannot  contradict  himself,  nor 
exhibit  himself  in  one  light  in  nature,  and  in  an 
entirely  diiferent  light  in  revelation.  The  know- 
ledge of  God  acquired  irom  nature  is  reeom- 
mended  and  honourably  mentioned  in  theBiU«* 


Vide  Psalm  xix.,  where  ver.  1-»^  trsst  of  tht 

knowledge  of  God  derived  from  natare;  ver. 
7 — 1 1 ,  of  that  derived  from  revelation.  Cf.  Acts, 
xiv.  17;  Rom.  i.  19,  seq.;  coli.  ii.  13,  seq. 

5.  It  pleased  God,  as  the  Bible  represents,  to 
give  men,  from  time  to  time,  such  direct  inetroo- 
tion  as  they  needed.  He  taught  them  in  this 
way  many  things  which  they  might  never  have 
discovered  of  themselves,  and  which  they  woM 
not,  at  best,  have  discovered  for  a  long  time ;  and 
many  things  in  which,  perhaps,  they  had  already 
erred.  By  this  immediate  revelation  he  con- 
firmed, illustrated,  and  perfected  that  leveiation 
of  himself,  as  the  invisible  creator,  preserver, 
and  judge,  which  he  had  already  made  in  the 
external  world,  and  in  the  conscience  of  man. 
By  this  immediate  revelation,  he  thus  canses 
the  revelation  of  himself  in  natare,  which  is 
commonly  too  little  regarded,  and  often  wholly 
neglected,  (Rom.  i.  21 ;  Acts,  xiv.  16,)  to  be^ 
come  intelligible,  imprsssive,  useful,  and  wel- 
come to  man.    Ps.  xix.  7—14. 

Instruction  given  by  God  to  men  on  subjects 
of  which  they  are  ignorant  and  incapable  of  dis- 
covering the  truth  by  reasoning,  is  called  ptmiiiot 
(arbitraria)  indruetümi  by  which  is  meant  aim- 
ply,  that  we  cannot  show  the  necessity  of  the 
trutii  revealed  by  the  principles  of  our  own  rea- 
son, and  not  that  God  proceeds  oapricioual  j  and 
unreasonably  in  this  case,  which  is  not  suppos- 
able.  Moras,  p.  7,  a.  .1.  When  God  thus  im- 
parts to  men  the  knowledge  of  those  religious 
truths  of  which  they  are  and  must  remain  igno- 
rant if  left  to  their  own  reason,  he  is  said  in  the 
scriptures  to  reveal  the  mygUry  cf  hf»  will,  tie 
deep  things  <f  the  Deity.  Moras,  p.  8,  s.  3. 
'BvXrevelakon  (^a«rtfM)<y»^,  diMNKiav4«i)  is  used, 
in  the  Bible,  in  a  wider,  and  in  a  more 
limited  sense.  Moras,  p.  9,  s.  4.  (1)  In  the 
wider  sense  it  is  the  annunciation  of  such  traths 
as  were,  indeed,  unknown  to  men,  hot  at  the 
same  time  within  the  reach  of  their  minds. 
Thus  ^yepovir  is  used  in  respect  to  the  know- 
ledge of  God  derived  from  nature,  (Rom.  i.  19,) 
and  &K03MAv9<<rsM',  Phil.  iii.  15.  (3)  In  the  nar- 
rower sense,  it  is  instraotion  respecting  things 
which  are  not  only  unknown,  but  undiseovep- 
able  by  the  human  mind.  (3\  In  the  narrow 
est  sense,  it  is  divine  instruction  on  the  traths 
of  religion  eoneeraing  the  salvation  of  men, 
which  neither  have  been,  nor  can  be,  taught  by 
natural  religion,  and  which  cannot  be  derived 
from  reasoning  on  the  nature  of  things. 

Revealed  religion,  then,  is  not  opposed,  but 
added,  to  natnral  religion.  It  repeats,  confirms, 
and  illustrates  many  of  the  precepts  of  natural 
religion,  and  at  the  same  time  brings  to  light 
much  that  was  before  unknown. 

All  this  admits  of  an  easy  application  to  the 
Christian  religion.  Although  the  doctrines  of 
the  Chrisliaa  leligioB  most  not  bs  soatiadietoiy 
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to  reascn,  thty  M0d  not  be  pnoiaely  the  same 
as  the  dootrines  of  natoisl  religioD,  as  many  at 
the  present  day  contend.  Althoag^h  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  perfectly  reasonable,  it  is  still  a 
pomiifte  religion«  beeanae  it  rests  on  positive  in- 
atmctiott.  That  it  is  a  revealed  religion  cannot 
be  doubted,  as  long  as  the  yet  aninvalidated 
miracles  of  Jesus,  and  other  proofs,  are  sure 
evidenee  of  his  immediate  diTine  mission.  To 
exhibit  the  great  and  peculiar  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity as  constituting  a  system  of  revealed  truth, 
is  the  object  of  the  present  work. 

i)^.-*>It  is  false  to  conclude,  that  because 
positive  religion  must  be  consistent  with  reason, 
it  can  contain  only  such  truths  as  are  deducible 
from  reason«  Positive  religion  must  indeed  em- 
brace snch  doctrines,  and  such  only,  as  we  are 
capable  of  understanding,  and  as  correspond 
with  the  laws  of  our  minds.  But  from  this  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  can  embrace  only  such 
troths  as  unaided  reason  clearly  teaches.  The 
works  and  the  will  of  God  contain  mysteries 
which  men  are  incompetent,  of  themselves,  to 
explore.  Vide  Emesti,  Opuscula,  Vindici« 
arbitrii  divini  in  constituenda  religions. 

The  positive  part  of  religion  promotes  the 
moral  part  of  it,  as  much  as  religion  in  general 
promotes  morality. 

The  positive  part  of  religion  is  that  which 
containa  the  instructions  which  God  has  given 
us  respecting  those  subjects  in  religion  which 
are  not  demonstrable,  or  which  cannot  be  rea- 
soned oat  and  made  evident  by  argument.  Posi- 
tive doctrines  require  belief  and  assent ;  but  they 
do  not  require  an  acknowledgment  or  proof  of 
their  essential  truth  from  principles  of  reason. 
The  doctrines  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  he 
loves  men,  and  the  other  doctrines  of  natural 
religion,  are  not  positive;  but  the  doctrine  that 
God  baa  revealed  himself  to  us  through  Jesus 
Christ,  in  and  through  whom  he  will  bless  us, 
is  positive;  for  it  cannot  be  proved  from  the 
common  principles  of  reason« 

What  is  podHve  {ptmitivum^  ^ttftxov)  is  that 
quod  pamtuTf  eive  doeetur  §ie  eteet  non  quod  d^ 
mondraiur  geomeiried.  The  following  is  the 
origin  of  this  term :«— The  Greeks  say,  vofiMvi 
ftSivfur^,  e.,  prmteribere^prmciperef  for  a  law 
is  laid  down  and  imposed,  and  not  demonstrated. 
This  phraseology  was  transferred  to  doetrinee 
(dogmats)  which  were  prescribed  or  established 
wi  til  out  being  improved. 

6.  Any  one  who  would  attain  to  a  settled 
«Munnce  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Christian 
religion  must  begin  his  examination  with  the 
^MTo/  eyaiem  of  Jesus.  He  will  find,  on  an 
aaprejndieed  inquiry,  that  this  system  is  more 
exalted  and  reasonable,  and  more  decidedly  use- 
ful, than  any  other  system  of  morals.  But  when 
he  comes  to  put  it  into  practice,  he  will  soon 
hnd  that  he  is  no  asoie  able  to  obey  its  require- 


ments, although  he  acknowledges  their  excel- 
lence, than  he  is  to  obey  the  requirements  of  a 
merely  pkiloeophieal  tyttem  ef  moral».  Vide  a.  9, 
No.  4.  In  shorty  he  will  experience  the  same 
difficulties  which  Paul  did ;  and  find  the  account, 
Romans,  vii.  7—35,  copied  as  it  were  from  his 
own  soul. 

How,  then,  can  we,  who  are  so  weak,  attain 
the  strength  which  is  requisite  for  the  practice 
of  virtue!  Jesus  and  the  writere  of  the  New 
Testament  everywhere  answer^  By  believing  on 
thepermmand  whole  doctrine  of  Jevue  Christi  ond 
in  no  other  way*  But  those  only  really  believe 
on  him  who  are  convinced  that  he  is  the  very 
person  which  the  Bible  represents  him,  and 
which  he  himself  everywhere  claims  to  be. 
Now  the  Bible  represents  him  as  a  direct 
messenger  from  God  to  men;  as  the  greatest 
among  all  who  have  been  sent  by  heaven  to 
earth ;  as  the  Saviour,— the  Christ.  If  we  are 
convinced  of  this,  we  shall  {a)  believe  that 
Christ  and  hie  doctrines  are  theibeans  appointed 
by  God  for  the  moral  improvement  and  happi- 
ness of  men;  and  shall  (6)  make  use  of  these 
means  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  given, 
and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  Christ.  Doing 
this,  we  shall  not  want  strength  to  practiBe  the 
moral  system  of  Jesus. 

We  see  here  what  an  intimate  and  necessary 
connection  there  is  between  Christian  morels 
and  Christian  doctrines,  or  theology,  and  what 
a  mistake  it  is  to  separate  them.  Christian 
morals  are  supported  by  Christian  doctrines. 
Christian  theology  teaches  us  where  we  can  ob- 
tain the  strength  which  we  need  in  order  to  obey 
the  moral  precepts  of  Christianity.  Whoever, 
then,  preaches  the  morals  without  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  preaches  not  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
and  preaches  Christ  in  vain.  When  any  are 
convinced  that  Christ  is  a  messenger  sent  from 
God,  and  their  moral  lawgiver  and  judge,  but 
are  at  the  same  time  conscious  that  they  are 
unable  to  obey  his  moral  requirements,  their 
duty  obviously  is  to  follow  the  directions  which 
he  has  given  them,  and  to  proceed  in  the  man- 
ner which  he  has  prescribed,  in  order  to  attain 
to  a  full  certainty  that  he  and  his  doctrine  are 
the  means  appointed  by  God  for  the  real  moral 
perfection  uid  consequent  salvation  of  men. 
Vide  John,  vii.  17;  xiv.  6.  Now  these  direc- 
tions are  fully  sxhibited  in  Christian  theology. 

iVb^.— 'The  division  of  religion  into  natural 
and  revealed  is  entirely  rejected  by  Socinos, 
Ferguson,  Grüner,  and  some  other  theologians. 
Vide  Grüner,  Theol.  Dogm.  p.  9,  and  Diss, 
censure  divisidnis  religionis  et  theologie  in  na- 
turalem et  revelatam,  Hal.  1770.  These  main- 
tain that  we  owe  all  our  knowledge  of  God, 
originally,  to  divine  revelation,  such  as  our  firet 
parents  received  in  paradise,  and  thence  trans- 
mitted to  their  desesndants.    They  deny  that 
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we  hare  any  knowledge  of  God,  which,  as  to 
its  origin,  is  natural. 

The  scriptuies  do  indeed  teach  that  God  re- 
vealed himself  to  men  even  in  the  earliest  ages 
of  the  world ;  and  much  of  this  original  reTela- 
tion  has  doubtless  been  transmitted  from  age  to 
age  nntil  the  present  time.  Bat  still  this  di- 
vision is  not  to  be  rejected.  For  (a)  many  reli- 
gions troths  which  have  been  revealed  are  dis- 
eorerable,  and  have  actually  been  discovered, 
by  reason  and  the  light  of  nature.  In  this  di- 
vision, then,  we  have  respect,  not  to  the  aäwü 
Mouree  of  our  knowledge  of  these  truths,  but  to 
the  ground  on  which  we  rest  our  knowledge  of 
them.  (6)  The  elements  only  of  many  revealed 
truths  were  communicated  to  our  first  parents. 
Men  were  left  to  examine,  in  the  diligent  use 
of  their  powers,  the  grounds  of  the  revelation 
given  them ;  to  build  higher  upon  the  founda- 
tion already  laid;  and  to  deduce  the  proper 
consequences  from  what  had  been  already 
taught.  They  obtained  this  additional  know- 
ledge by  the  study  and  contemplation  of  na- 
ture ;  and  why  may  not  this  religious  science, 
thus  derived  from  nature,  be  called  natural 
religion? 

SECTION  IV. 

IS  THE  KNOWLSDOB    OF   OOD  INNATE? 

The  natural  knowledge  of  God  has  been  di- 
vided, especially  by  the  ancients,  into  innate 
(insita,  congenita,  Ifi^vtof)  and  acquired^  (ac- 
quisita,  Mlx-trjtoi,)  The  acquired  knowledge 
of  God  is  that  which  we  obtain  by  the  use  of 
reason  and  by  the  observation  and  study  of  the 
world.  By  the  innate  knowledge  of  God  the 
ancients  understood  an  idea  of  God  actually 
innate  in  all  men,  brought  directly  into  the 
world  with  them,  and  obtained  neither  by  in- 
struction nor  reflection.  Pythagoras,  the  Pla- 
tonists,  and  many  ancient  philosophers,  believed 
in  these  innate  ideas,  {anteeeptm  animo  noiione»,) 
Vide  Cic.  De  Nat.  Deor.  I.  11,  seq.;  Seneca, 
Epist  117.  This  opinion  was  connected  by 
Plato  with  his  theory  respecting  the  existence 
of  the  human  soul  before  its  union  with  the 
body.  He  taught  that  all  our  ideas  previously 
existed  in  our  minds;  and  that  learning  was 
only  the  recollection  of  what  belonged  to  our 
former  condition.  Des  Cartes  also  advocated 
this  innate  knowledge ;  and  many  theologians 
considered  it  as  a  remnant  of  the  Divine  image 
in  man. 

This  opinion  doubtless  arose  from  the  known 
fact,  that  the  belief  of  the  Divine  existence  al- 
ways precedes  the  knowledge  of  any  theoretic 
proof  of  it.  The  conclusion  then  was,  that  be- 
cause men  do  not  derive  their  belief  in  God 
from  speculation,  the  idea  of  God  must  be  innate. 

But  the  mind  possesses  no  such  innate  ideas. 
It  obtains  all  its  ideas  by  the  use  of  its  natura] 


faculties.  Vide  Loeke,  Essay  on  Hanun  Un- 
derstanding. The  soul  may  be  compared  in 
this  respect,  according  to  Aristotle,  to  an  un- 
written leaf,  (tabula  rasa,)  upon  which  aoj 
thing  of  which  it  is  naturally  susceptible  maj 
be  written.  The  mistake  on  this  subject  oriigi- 
nates  in  this  way  :  The  belief  in  the  existence, 
nature,  and  attributes  of  God  does  not  depend 
upon  speculation,  of  which  but  few  anen  are 
capable ;  the  idea  of  God  is  not  admitted  to  be 
true,  because  it  is  proved  by  theoretic,  specula- 
tive reason,  but  rather  because  it  perfectly  agrees 
with  the  prindpLe»  (f  moral  reaaon,  with  moral 
eonadouanets^  or  eonodeneei  and  because  it  is 
demanded  by  these  principles,  as  has  been 
abundantly  shown  by  Kant,  Kritik  der  reinen 
Vernunft,  and  elsewhere.  This  is  the  reason 
that  the  belief  in  the  Divine  existence  always 
precedes  the  knowledge  of  any  theoretic  fmd 
of  it.  Speculative  reasoning  must  be  awakened 
and  improved  before  we  shall  begin  to  inquire 
for  the  theoretic  proof  of  the  truths  already 
made  known  to  us  by  praetieal  reonon,  or  coo- 
tdenee. 

Experience,  too,  stands  in  the  way  of  the  be- 
lief that  the  idea  of  God  is  innate.  The  most 
uncultivated  men,  those  in  whom  practical  rea- 
son has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  exercised  and 
developed,  have  no  idea  of  God  and  religion, 
and  of  course  no  words  standing  for  these  ideas. 
Vide  Robinson,  History  of  America ;  Steiler, 
Beschreibung  von  Kamtschatka,  s.  368 ;  Olden- 
dorp,  Geschichte  der  Mission  auf  den  Carai- 
bischen  Inseln,  s.  64.  The  same  has  been 
found  true  of  individuals  who  have  gprown  op 
in  the  woods,  entirely  separated  from  the  society 
of  their  fellow-men. 

If  the  innate  knowledge  of  God  means  what 
Museos,  Buddeus,  and  others,  understood  by 
it,  a  natural  capacity  of  the  mind,  (potentia  pro- 
pinqua,)  by  means  of  which  the  knowledge  of 
God  is  easily  attained,  then,  indeed,  we  possess 
such  innate  knowledge.  This  natural  capacity 
consists  in  the  practical  reaaon^  which  begins  to 
act  before  the  other  powers  of  the  mind.  This 
natural  capacity,  however,  is  very  improperly 
called  eognitio  inaita. 

Some  have  endeavoured  to  prove  this  innate 
knowledge  from  the  writings  of  Paul.  Bat 
they  mistake  his  meaning.  The  doctrine  of 
Paul,  contained  in  the  two  passages  referred  to, 
entirely  agrees  with  the  theory  just  stated. 

1.  Rom.  ii.  14, 16.  The  subject  of  this  pas- 
sage is  the  mortä  aenae  or  feeling  which  appears 
in  all  men,  even  in  childhood,  as  soon  indeed 
as  the  practical  reason  is  developed.  This 
feeling  renders  it  impossible  for  men,  whether 
extremely  barbarous  or  highly  cultivated,  when 
free  from  prejudice  and  passion,  to  witlihold 
approbation  of  right  and  admiration  of  virtue. 
But  this  moial  feäing,  as  was  remarkad  above, 
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stands  in  oloae  conneotton  with  the  idea  of  Qod, 
and  leads  directly  to  it.  Paul  says  that  even 
the  heathen  (/»^  vi/iw  txwtis)  have  this  feeling 
Xhey,  indeed,  have  no  direct  revelation  (yoftop) ; 
but  they  know  from  their  own  nature  (^ct) 
that  the  same  things  are  right  and  wrong  which 
reTelation  declares  to  be  so«  and  they  actaccord- 
ingrly.  In  ver.  37  he  presents  the  same  con- 
trast, and  in  ver.  15  he  explains  his  meaning. 
They  show  (iv^iucvwtai.)  by  their  judgments 
and  actions  that  the  precepts  of  the  law  {^6  tpyw 
rotr  vo/MoVf  what  the  moral  law  commands  to  be 
done  or  avoided)  are  written  upon  their  hearts. 

This  last  expression  is  freqaently  ^cited  in 
proof  of  innate  knowledge;  but  it  denotes 
merely  an  acquaintance  with  a  subject  so  fixed 
and  thorough  that  it  cannot  be  obscured  or  ob- 
literated from  the  mind*  So,  Heb.  viii.  10,  God 
wrote  his  commands  in  the  hearts  of  the  Israel- 
ites; and  Cic.  Acad.  IV.  I,  Bea  in  ammo  $uo 
inaeu^toi  habere.  Vide  Wetstein,  ad  h.  1. 
**  Their  conscience  condemns  them  when  they 
do  wrong,  and  acquits  them  when  they  do  light. 
They  cannot,  therefore,  be  destitute  of  the  cer^ 
tain  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong." 

2.  Rom.  i.  19, 20.  The  doctrine  advanced  is, 
that  the  heathen  are  as  liable  to  punishment, 
when  they  transgress  the  law  of  nature,  as  the 
Jews  when  they  transgress  the  precepts  of  re- 
velation :  for  the  knowledge  of  God  (to  yvtaatw 
tov  dcov  for  yyw0^  Qtoit)  is  attainable  even  by 
the  heathen.  It  Is  evident  even  to  them,  (jpa- 
9ip6tf  (9tw9  iw  o^Mf  for  wvtoli ;)  for  God  has  re- 
vealed it  to  them— i.  e.,  has  given  them  the 
means  of  attaining  it  in  the  natural  world.  So 
that  even  they  (passing  to  the  last  clause  in 
ver.  20)  cannot  excuse  themselves  with  the  plea 
of  ignorance,  (f ^  to  «Zvw cuvtov^  wrartoxoyritovi*) 
The  words  fayap— -— *— ^«toti/f  are  paren- 
thetical, and  explanatory  of  the  declaration  that 
God  had  revealed  himself  to  the  heathen,  ver. 
19.  They  show  in  what  manner  this  revelation 
was  made.  The  attributes  of  God,  in  them- 
selves invisible  and  inscrutable,  (aop«ra  avrov,) 
his  omnipotence  and  other  divine  perfections 
(>cc«fi7$),  can  be  discovered,  since  the  creation 
of  the  world ,  (aatb  xtC6f*ai  xm/cov,  w  hile  the  world 
stands,  cf.  Luke,  xi.  50,)  by  the  observation  of 
the  things  that  are  made,  (Kotf^/Aotffr,  by  reflection 
upon  the  works  of  God.)  The  knowledge  here 
spoken  of  is,  therefore,  acquired  knowledge,  (cog- 
nitio  acquisita.) 

The  first  of  these  passages  treats,  then,  of  the 
moral  sense  which  the  heathen,  the  civilized, 
and  the  savage,  alike  possess.  The  second  treats 
of  the  knowledge  of  God  acquired  from  the  crea- 
tion; such  knowledge  as  the  enlightened  hea- 
then philosophers  had  obtained  by  the  study  of 
the  natural  world ;  for  with  these  had  Paul,and 
his  readers  at  Rome,  at  that  time,  to  deal,  and  of 
these,  therefore,  he  tiers  principally  speaks. 
6 


SECTION  V. 

or  THE   ARTICLBS  OF  FAITB  ;   AND  THE  ANALOOT 
OP  FAITH. 

I,  Of  the  Divisions  of  the  Doctrine», 

Thi  particular  parts  which  compose  the  sys- 
tem of  theoretic  religion  are  called  doärinet  tf 
failh,  (articuli  fidei,  capita  fidei  Christian« :) 
also,  loci,  from  the  sections  and  rubrics  into 
which  they  are  collected ;  whence  the  phrase 
loci  theologid.  The  whole  sum  of  the  troths 
of  theoretic  or  doctrinal  religion,  exhibited  in 
their  proper  order  and  connection,  constitutes  a 
system  of  doctrines,  or  a  system  of  theoietio 
theology.    The  articles  of  faith  are  divided— 

1.  Into  pure  and  mixed,  in  respect  to  the 
ground  upon  which  our  knowledge  of  them  rests. 
Fure,  ate  those  truths  which  we  learn  wholly 
from  the  holy  scriptures ;  mixed,  are  those  which 
we  not  only  learn  from  the  scriptures,  but  which 
we  can  discover  and  demonstrate  by  reason. 
Morus,  p.  10,  ad  finem. 

2.  lato  fundamental  01  enential,  and  unettenOal 
or  less  eeaential,  in  respect  to  their  internal  im» 
portance,  and  their  connection  with  the  whole 
system  of  Christian  truth.  Vide  Moras,  p.  13, 
s.  3,  4.  This  division  has  been  rendered  more 
accurate  by  the  controversies  which  have  arisen 
in  relation  to  the  different  doctrines  of  theology. 
The  fundamental  doctrines  are  those  without 
which  the  system  taught  in  the  Bible  is  un- 
founded, and  with  which  it  must  sUnd  or  fall. 
Such  are  the  doctrines  enumerated  by  Morus, 
p.  8.  They  may  also  be  defined  to  be  those 
which  cannot  be  denied  or  contested  without 
subverting  the  ground  of  Christian  faith  and 
hope.  The  unessenticU  doctrines  are  those  which 
do  not  concern  the  vitals  of  religion,  and  which 
we  are  not  required  to  believe  in  order  to  sal- 
vation. Vide  8.  4.  The  fundamental  doctrines 
are  subdivided  into  primary  and  secondary. 

We  subjoin  the  following  remarks  to  this  im- 
portant division  of  the  doctrines  into  essential 
and  unessential:^* 

(a)  This  division  was  first  distinctly  stated 
in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by 
Nie.  Hunnius.  It  was  afterwards  adopted  by 
Calovius,  Mussus,  Baier,  and  others. 

(6)  The  term  fundamental  is  taken  from 
I  Cor.  iii.  10,  11.  Paul  here  compares  himself 
and  other  Christian  teachers  to  architects ;  the 
Christian  community  to  a  building;  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  to  the  materials  for  build- 
ing. The  elementary  truths  of  Christianity, 
which  Paul  and  other  teachers  preached  at  the 
establishment  of  churches,  are  here  called  the 
foundation,  in  opposition  to  the  superatruäure, 
which  some  other  one  at  Corinth  had  built  upon 
this  foundation,  (iftowoiofifl,  and  ver.  6, 7.)  Cf. 
Eph.  ii.  20,  where  the  same  comparison  is  fovy'» 
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Paul  calls  the  instruetion  which  he  had  given 
in  the  elements  of  Christianity,  yaxa,  1  Cor. 
iii.  2 ;  Heb.  v.  12 ;  also,  >x>yo(  tfji  apx^i  f ov 
X^tovt  Heb.  vi.  1.  Fundamental  doctrines^ 
then,  in  the  sense  of  Paul,  are  those  elementary 
truths  which  should  be  communicated  to  such 
as  wish  to  andeistand  and  embrace  the  Christian 
religfion.  These  elementary  doctrines,  as  well 
as  the  higher  truths  suited  to  those  who  are 
more  advanced,  should  all  be  related  and  never 
opposed  to  the  great  doctrines  respecting  Christ 
as  the  saviour  of  the  world.     1  Cor.  iii.  II. 

It  is  not,  in  reality,  a  difficult  thing  to  deter- 
mine what  doctrines  the  apostles  regarded  as 
essential  to  Christianity,  since  they  themselves 
have  so  often  and  so  distinctly  informed  us. 
We  only  need  to  pursue  the  historical  method ; 
and  to  follow  the  same  principles  as  when  we 
inquire  what  doctrines  were  considered  essential 
by  the  founder  and  first  teachers  of  the  M ahom- 
medan  or  any  other  positive  religion.  The  the- 
ologians of  different  sects  have,  however,  been 
always  at  variance  on  this  subject.  They  look 
at  the  doctrines  of  religion  from  points  of  view 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian teachisrs,  and,  of  course,  differ  widely  from 
the  latter  in  their  estimate  of  these  doctrines. 
How,  for  example,  can  a  theologian  who  denies 
that  Christ  is,  what  he  is  declared  to  be  in 
every  page  of  the  New  Testament,  a  messenger 
sent  from  God,  agree  in  opinion  with  the  first 
Christian  teachers  respecting  him,  his  doctrine, 
and  the  essentials  of  his  religion !  Now  the 
theologian  whose  belief  on  this  point  does  not 
accord  with  that  of  the  apostles,  is  bound  in 
honour  to  say  so.  He  ought  not  to  pervert  their 
language  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  his  own  system. 
Many  decide  on  philosophical  principles  what 
the  religion  of  Christ  and  the  object  of  his  mis- 
sion should  be,  and  then  interpret  the  scriptures 
according  to  their  preconceived  opinions. 

If  we  would  determine  what  doctrines  were 
regarded  by  the  apostles  as  essential  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  were  preached  by  them  as  such  to 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  we  must  consult  those  pas- 
sages in  which  Christ  and  his  disciples  inten- 
tionally introduce  the  elementary  truths  in  which 
all  were  instructed.  Such  passages  are  those 
in  Acts,  which  describe  the  founding  of  new 
churches  by  the  apostles,  that  in  Matt,  xxviii., 
which  contains  the  commission  given  by  Christ 
to  his  disciples;  and  those  in  which  thewritere 
distinctly  profess  to  grive  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.  Cf.  I  Cor. ;  iii.  1  Thess. 
i,  8—10 ;  Heb.  vi.  1,  seq.  The  following  doc- 
trines are  in  this  way  ascertained  to  be  funda- 
mental. 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  polytheism,  and  other  connected 
errors  of  the  heathen  world.  This  one  God, 
»vealed  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  was 


represented  by  the  apostles  as  the  antbort  pre* 
server,  and  governor  of  all  things. 

2.  The  doctrine  respecting  Jesus,  (a)  He  is 
the  Messiah,  the  Saviour,  (Si^riTp)  the  Son  of 
God,  predicted  by  the  prophets,  and  attested  by 
miracles.  In  this  character  he  possesses  an 
authority  to  which  no  other  prophet  could  pre- 
tend. This  is  a  point  upon  which  Christ  and 
the  apostles  always  insist,  as  the  peculiar  and 
distinctive  doctrine  of  Christianity,  I  Cor.  iii.  1 1 . 
And  no  teacher  of  religion  who  seta  aside  this 
authority  of  Christ  can  be  called  a  Christian 
teacher,  however  true  and  useful  his  instructions 
may  be  in  other  respects.  This  doctrine,  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is,  as  Paul  says,  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  all  the  other  great  truths  of 
Christianity  are  built.  Vide  Storr,  Ueber  den 
Geist  des  Christenthums,  in  Flatt's  Magazin  fur 
Dogmatik  and  Moral,  St.  I.  s.  103,  f.  Tub.  1796. 
(  b)  He  became  man,  died,  and  rose  again.  He 
is  now  gone  into  the  heavens,  where  he  is  ex- 
alted over  all,  and  enjoys  that  divine  glory  which 
is  his  due,  and  whence  he  will  come  on  a  future 
day  to  be  our  judge.  (  e).  He  not  only  gave  us 
ample  instruction  respecting  our  duty,  bat  pro- 
cured usforgivenes»  with  God,  and  freedom  from 
the  punishment  of  sin  through  his  suffering*  and 
death  (alfta),  the  remembrance  of  which  is  so- 
lemnly renewed  in  the  Lord^s  supper.  These 
truths  respecting  Christ  are  always  represented 
as  fundamental. 

3.  The  doctrine  of  the  depravity  and  moral 
degeneracy  of  man  is  always  presupposed  and 
frequently  stated  in  the  strongest  terms. 

4.  The  doctrine  of  a  special  divine  instruc- 
tion and  guidance,  (ftvsvfia  aytav^  x^>9^f'-°^^ 
Ttvevfioftof.)  These  were  afforded  in  various 
ways,  naturally  and  supematurally,  to  Chris- 
tians of  that  period,  and  promised  to  those  who 
should  follow. 

5.  The  doctrines  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  of  future  retribution,  and  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead.  The  latter  doctrine  was 
taught  in  opposition  to  the  heathen  and  to  the 
Sadducees. 

6.  The  doctrine  of  the  destination  of  man. 
This  is  holiness,  and  the  happiness  proportion- 
ately connected  with  it.  He  only  who  has  ex- 
perienced a  true  change  of  heart,  and  who  lives 
according  to  the  precepts  of  Christ,  can  share 
in  the  rights  and  blessings  which  belong  to 
Christians  in  this  life,  and  the  life  to  come. 

7.  The  doctrine  of  gratuitous  forgiveness. 
Men  cannot  merit  forgiveness  and  salvation  by 
obedience,  either  to  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
law  of  Moses,  or  to  the  universal  moral  law, 
although  obedience  to  the  latter  is  their  indis- 
pensable duty.  Paul  argues  this  point  against 
the  Jews,  who  held  the  opposite  opinion;  he 
also  shows  that  the  law  of  Moaes  is  no  loiigsr 
obligatory  upon  Christians. 
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8.  The  doctrine  of  baptism.  By  this  ordi- 
Cbrietian  rights  are  imparted  and  assured 
to  all  who  are  admitted  into  the  Christian 
church. 

These  are  the  fundamental  doctrines  which 
vrere  taught  by  the  apostles. 

Note» — ^The  whole  Mosaic  dispensation,  as  all 
will  ad  mit,  rested  on  the  princi  pies  of  theocracy. 
But  it  is  equally  clear  from  the  New  Testament, 
that  the  new  or  Christian  dispensation  rests 
on  principles  of  theocracy  and  Christocracy. 
'  Christ  is  not  merely  a  teacher^  now  deceased, 
like  Socrates  and  Plato,  and  other  sages  of  an- 
tiquity, who  liye  indeed  in  remembrance,  but 
who  now  no  longer  exert  a  personal  influence 
upon  men.  He  is  now,  as  he  was  formerly, 
"and  will  always  continue  to  be,  a  true  and  liring 
king  (xvpM>()  and  judge,  (xp^r^;  ^uvrtov  xaJi 
rcxpwy.) 

Christianity,  then,  in  the  purely  scriptural 
view  of  it,  is  no  more  an  institute  for  mere  in- 
struction than  the  ancient  Mosaic  dispensation. 
It  does  not  rest  its  precepts  upon  the  weight  of 
the  reasons  by  which  they  might  be  supported. 
It  is  a  divinely  constituted  govemmeni^  in  which 

>  Christ  is  king,  legislator,  and  judge.  To  his 
I  will,  in  furtherance  of  their  improvement  and 
I  blessedness  in  time  and  in  eternity,  the  hearts 
<  of  men  should  be  united.  To  his  authority,  as 
I  lawgiver  and  king,  God  has  given  abundant  tes- 
timony.   His  will  and  command  are  therefore 

I  the  only  ground  which  the  Bible  offers  for  the 
i  unconditional  obedience  to  him  which  it  requires 
of  all  the  subjects  of  his  rule.  Christ  does  not 
^  indeed  omit,  as  our  teacher,  to  give  us  reasons 
r  for  his  precepts ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  as  our 
'         Lord  and  judge,  he  requires  obedience  to  his 

>  Vim  pie  authority.    These  views  might  be  proved 
I        from  the  writings  of  the  apostles  and  the  dis- 
courses of  Jesus.    Vide  Matt,  v.,  seq. 

n.  0/ thi  jSnahg^  of  Faük  and  of  Scripture. 

T%e  analogy  tf  faith  is  the  connection  which 
subsists  between  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
religion  and  the  relation,  arising  from  this  con- 
nection, of  these  doctrines  to  one  another  and 
to  the  whole  system.  Intimately  connected 
with  this  is  the  anabgy  tf  Seriptwe,  which  is 
I  the  connection  and  agreement  which  subsists 
between  all  the  truths  contained  in  the  holy 
scriptures.  The  analogy  of  scripture  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  the  analogy  of  faith,  since  the 
scriptures  are  the  ground  of  the  doctrines  of 
faith.  This  agreement  should  subsist  in  every 
system ;  the  parts  should  conspire  harmoniously 
to  one  end.  The  propositions  should  be  con- 
nected together  into  a  complete  whole,  without 
chasms;  and  follow,  one  after  another,  in  natu- 
ral order,  without  contradiction.  But  this  is 
eminently  Important  in  the  Christian  system. 
The  phrase  analogy  cffaiih  is  borrowed  from 


Rom.  xii.  6.  But  there  Äi/cOu»yia  tijf  nifftti^  is 
the  proportion  or  degree  of  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical faith  or  Christianity ;  like  fic-r pov  »t^Mf, 
ver.  3.  The  meaning  is.  Christians  should  de- 
vote the  different  degiees  of  knowledge  and 
experience  in  religion  which  they  may  possess 
to  the  general  good  of  the  church.  Those,  for 
example,  possessing  the  gift  of  prophecy,  shouM 
be  content  with  this  gift,  and  employ  it,  accord* 
ing  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  for  the  good  of 
others. 

But  although  this  term,  as  used  in  this  pas* 
sage,  has  a  different  sense  from  that  attached  to 
it  by  theological  writers,  the  thing  itself  Which 
they  mean  to  designate  by  it  is  just  and  import- 
ant. •  The  analogy  of  faith,  as  they  use  it, 
implies, 

1.  That  no  one  doctrine  of  faith  may  contra- 
dict the  other  doctrines  of  the  system ;  and  that 
all  must  conspire  to  promote  the  one  great  end 
-~the  moral  improvement  and  perfection  of  men. 
The  doctrine  of  the  divine  justice,  for  example, 
must  be  explained  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  goodness, 
and  as  to  be  promotive,  and  not  destructive,  of 
the  improvement  of  men.    Vide  Moras,  s.  6. 

3.  That  the  doctrines  of  faith  should  mutually 
explain  and  illustrate  each  other,  and  be  drawn 
from  one  another  by  fair  conclusion.  Any  do^ 
trines  may  belong  to  the  system  of  faith  which 
may  be  derived,  by  just  consequence,  from  the 
holy  scriptures,  although  not  contained  in  them 
in  so  many  words ;  and  all  the  doctrines  should 
be  carefully  preserved  in  the  relations  which 
they  bear  to  each  other.  When  isolated  and 
viewed  by  itself,  alone,  a  doctrine  is  apt  to  ap- 
pear in  a  false  light.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  attributes,  and  with  much 
of  the  doctrine  respecting  Christ. 

3.  That  the  particular  doctrines  of  the  system 
should  be  exhibited  in  a  natural  connection,  in 
a  proper  place,  and  a  regular  order.  No  one 
determinate  method  can  be  prescribed  ;  and  yet 
some  fixed  plan  should  be  followed  through 
the  whole,  and  into  all  the  particulars.  The 
doctrines  in  which  other  doctrines  are  presup- 
posed should  not  hold  the  first  place.  It  would 
be  absurd,  for  example,  to  begin  a  system  with 
the  doctrine  respecting  death,  the  Lord's  supper, 
or  baptism,  since  these  doctrines  presuppose 
others,  without  which  they  cannot  be  understood 
and  thoroughly  explained.  Cf.  Moras,  p.l4,  s.  6 

SECTION  VI. 

or  THE   MYSTERIES  OF  RELIGION. 

1 .  The  Greek  fAvatf^uov  is  commonly  rendered 
mystery.  It  answers  to  the  Hebrew  -»rop,  and 
signifies  in  general  anything  concealed^  hidden^ 
unknoum.  In  the  New  Testament  it  generally 
signifies  doctrines  which  are  eoneealed  from  men. 
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either  beeaose  they  were  nerer  before  published, 
(in  which  sense  every  unknown  doctrine  is 
mysterioae,)  or  because  they  surpass  human 
oom prehension.  Some  doctrines  are  said  to  be 
mysterious  for  both  of  these  reasons,  bnt  more 
frequently  doctrines  which  are  simply  unknown 
are  called  by  this  name.  Mtxrtijpeoy  signifies, 
therefore,  in  its  biblical  use,  (1)  Christianity  in 
its  whole  extent,  because  it  was  unknown  before 
its  publication— e.  g.  fiv^ti^wy  nCotfUifyl  Tiro. 
iit.9;  (3)  Particular  truths  of  the  Christian 
revelation— e.  g.  1  Cor.  iv.  1 ;  xv.  51,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  writings  of  Paul ;  (3)  The  doctrine 
that  the  divine  grace  in  Christ  extends,  without 
distinction,  to  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  because 
this  doctrine  was  so  new  to  the  Jews,  and  so 
foreign  to  their  feelings— e.  g.  Eph.  i.  9;  iii.  3 ; 
CoU.T.6,  seq.  &c. 

d.  The  word  mtftten/  is  now  commonly  used 
in  theology  in  a  more  limited  sense.  Here  it 
signifies  a  doctrine  revealed  in  the  holy  scrip- 
tares,  the  mode  of  which  is  inscrutable  to  the 
haman  understanding.  A  doctrine,  in  order  to 
be  a  mystery  in  the  theological  sense,  roust  be 
shown  to  be  (a)  a  doctrine  really  contained  in 
the  holy  scriptures;  and  (6)  a  doctrine  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  tranteend  though  not  contradiei 
the  powers  of  the  human  understanding.  Of 
this  nature  are  the  doctrines  respecting  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghoet— -the  union  of  two  natures 
in  Christ — the  atonement,  &c. 

To  the  above  definitions  we  subjoin  the  fol- 
lowing observations  :— 

(1)  Whether  such  religions  mysteries  are 
really  contained  in  the  holy  scriptures  can  be 
determined  only  by  the  principles  of  hermeneu- 
tios.  Tbe  mysteries  which,  through  ignorance 
of  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible,  were 
supposed  to  be  contained  in  many  texts,  disap- 
pear on  a  fair  interpretation.  They  were  greatly 
multiplied  by  the  fathers  of  the  church,  since 
mysteries  were  in  great  request  in  their  day, 
and  in  high  esteem  even  among  the  heathen ; 
they  were  accordingly  attributed  in  great  abun- 
dance to  tbe  Christian  system .  There  is  ground , 
therefore,  for  the  caution  given  by  Moras,  p.  41, 
s*  33,  n.  3,  not  to  seek  to  increase  the  number 
of  mysteries.  But  this  caution  is  unnecessary 
at  the  present  day,  when  many  theologians,  in 
consequence  of  their  philosoiphical  objections 
against  mysteries,  bsnish  them  wholly  from 
their  theories ;  and,  not  content  with  this,  seem 
bent  to  exclude  them,  by  a  violent  interpretation, 
even  from  the  holy  scriptures. 

(3)  Since  we  are  unable  to  decide,  before- 
hand, what  a  divine  revelation  will  contain,  we 
should  not  undertake  to  say  that  it  must  neceo' 
emrily  contain  mysteries.  Mystery  is  not,  in 
itself  considered,  an  eseential  mark  and  requisite 
of  revelation.  But,  on  the  other  hand«  we  should 


not  nndertake  to  say  beforehand  that  a  revelation 
cannot  contain  mysteries.  Whether  the  reve- 
lation which  God  has  given  us  contains  myste- 
ries or  not  is  a  question  of  fact  ,•  and  in  such 
questions,  demonstrations  d priori  have  no  place. 

(3)  The  great  object  of  divine  revelation  is 
the  promotion  of  the  moral  improvement  of  men. 
Those  dark  and  unintelligible  doctrines,  'which 
are  either  themselves  subversive  of  this  end,  or 
are  wholly  disconnected  with  the  practical  truths 
which  tend  to  promote  it,  do  not  belong,  we  may 
be  sure,  to  the  system  of  revealed  religion.  But 
of  such  a  character  are  not  the  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  religion  !  They  stand  throughout  in 
so  close  a  connection  with  the  most  clear  and 
practical  troths,  that  removing  them  would  ren- 
der these  truths  very  different  from  what  they 
are  exhibited  to  be  in  the  holy  scriptures.  The 
mystery  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  for  ex- 
ample, stands  in  close  connection  with  what  we 
are  taught  respecting  Christ,  and  respecting  our 
duties  and  relations  to  God ;  and  to  remove  this 
mystery  would  render  our  duties  and  relations 
to  God  essentially  different  from  what  they  are 
represented  in  the  New  Testament.  This  sug- 
gests the  important  rule  :  to  consider  the  myste- 
ries (f  the  Öiristian  religion  not  as  solitary  and 
isolated^  hut 'as  connected  with  the  other  truiha  re- 
vealed in  the  holy  scriptures. 

(4)  The  reason  of  the  mystery  and  obscurity 
which  covers  many  of  the  doctrines  revealed  in 
the  Bible  is,  that  the  great  first  principles  upon 
which  these  doctrines  rest  lie  beyond  the  circle 
of  our  vision,  in  the  sphere  of  spirit,  with  which 
we  have  only  a  very  imperfect  acquaintance. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  mysteries  of  the  work 
of  redemption, — God  and  man  united  in  one 
person,— God  reconciled  with  man  through  the 
innocent  death  of  his  own  Son,  &c.  Could  we 
rise  above  the  sphere  of  sense,  and  understand 
the  great  principles  upon  which  these  doctrines 
rest,  we  should  doubtless  find  them  clear,  con- 
sistent, and  connected,  and  lose  all  our  suspi- 
cions concerning  them.  Even  among  the  objects 
of  our  senses  there  are  many  things  of  which  we 
cannot  see  the  reason,  and  yet  cannot  doubt  the 
reality.  How  many  more,  then,  in  the  world  of 
spirits,  which  is  almost  inaccessible  to  us  in  our 
present  state ! 

(5)  Since  these  objects  lie  so  wholly  beyond 
the  conceptions  of  our  minds,  confined  as  they 
are  within  the  horizon  of  sense;  the  human  un- 
derstanding, in  its  present  circumstances,  should 
abstain  from  anxious  inquiry  after  their  internal 
and  essential  nature.  On  these  subjects  it  be- 
comes us  to  be  modest,  and  to  remain  contented 
with  the  information  which  the  holy  scriptures 
have  given  us.  A  proud  and  inquisitive  spirit, 
on  subjects  like  these,  always  leads  to  hurtful 
results.    We  are  taught  by  tbe  Bible,  that  we 
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can  nerer  fully  compiehend  the  objeets  which  ' 
lie  beyond  the  circle  of  our  bodily  yisioo,  and 
that  yet  we  must  belieye  in  them,  notwithstand- 
ing all  objections,  as  far  as  they  are  found  by 
experience  to  be  effectual  means  of  promoting  our 
holiness  or  moral  improTement«  We  most  be- 
lieve in  Christ,  as  Redeemer  and  Saviour;  in 
God,  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit;  and  we 
roust  make  a  practical  use  of  these  doctrines  for 
the  end  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  Christ, 
however  unable  we  may  be  to  understand  their 
grounds  and  internal  connection. 

(6)  Religion,  as  we  may  conclude  from  all 
that  has  been  said,  is  a  necessary  result  from  the 
principles  of  human^  reason.    It  therefore  rests 
upon  a  faith,  which  is  grounded  on  these  prin- 
ciples of  reason;  otherwise  it  would  be  super- 
stition.   The  great  inquiry,  then,  on  this  subject, 
is,  whether  this  faith  is  rational^  conformed  to 
the  laws  of  our  thinking  nature,  and  such  that 
we  can  justify  it  to  ourselves  and  others.    And 
this  faith  will  be  rational,  if  it  is  not  contradic- 
tory to  reason  and  morals.    If  it  be  contradic- 
tory to  either  of  these,  we  can  neither  justify  it 
to  ourselves  nor  find  grounds  on  which  to  com- 
mend it  to  others.    This  faith,  then,  may  be  ra- 
tional, whether  the  doctrines  to  be  believed  are 
eomprekermble  or  not.    This  is  a  point  not  at  all 
essential  to  the  reasonableness  of  faith ;  because 
the  objects  of  this  religious  faith  belong  to  the 
spiritual  world,  and  are,  therefore,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  incomprehensible  to  man. 
The  comprehensibleneas  of  the  doctrines  of  reli- 
gion cannot  therefore  be  made  the  criterion  by 
which  their  truth  is  to  be  determined,  as  has  been 
done  erroneously  by  many  modern  philosophers 
and  theologians.    Proceeding  on  the  principle, 
that  every  thing  in  the  doctrines  of  religion  which 
-  was  incomprehensible  must  be  explained  away  or 
rejected,  they  came  at  last,  in  order  to  be  con- 
sistent witl^  themselves,  to  renounce  all  religion, 
natural  as  well  as  revealed ;  or,  at  best,  to  leave 
only  the  name  of  it  behind.    The  nature  of  God 
is,  and  must  ever  remain,  wholly  incomprehen- 
sible.   We  know  not  what  he  is  in  himself,  nor 
the  manner  in  which  he  acts.    And  we  may  say 
the  same  even  with  respect  to  our  own  souls.   If 
we  consider  this,  we  shall  easily  see  that  we 
must  either  give  up  theeompreheneibleneeeodhe 
doctrines  of  religion  as  the  criterion  of  their  truth, 
or  wholly  renounce  religion.    As  we  have  in- 
timated above,  religion  is  a  product  of  our  moral 
nature.    It  is  eminently  a  concern  of  the  heart  ; 
and  we  believe  in  its  truths  because  they  influ- 
ence our  hearts.    If  we  withheld  our  assent  to 
the  truths  of  religion  till  we  could  comprehend 
them,  we  should  never  believe ;  but,  as  human 
nature  is  constituted,  we  firmly  believe,  not  be- 
cause we  fully  understand,  but  because  we  deep- 
ly feel. 
CL  Moms,  p.  41,  42 ;  s.  33,  33. 


SECTION  VII. 

OBNIRAL  OBSSRVATIONS  ON  THE  V8C  or  TAB 
SCRIPTURES,  REASON,  AND  TRADITION,  AS 
SOURCES  OF  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINES. 

I.  Of  the  ÜM  of  tht  Holy  Scriptwru. 

The  Bible  is  the  proper  source  of  our  know* 
ledge  of  those  truths  of  religion  which  Christian« 
receive  as  revealed.  The  New  Testament  is  the 
more  immediate  source  of  the  CSurigUan  system ; 
not  exclusively,  however,  of  the  Old  Testament, 
to  which  constant  reference  is  made,  and  whiefa 
is  always  presupposed,  in  the  New. 

If  any  teacher  who  lived  before  our  own  times 
left  written  monuments  behind,  these  are  the 
surest  sources  from  which  we  can  learn  what  his 
opinions  and  doctrines  were.  If  he  himself 
wrote  nothing,  the  writings  of  his  disciples  and 
familiar  friends  are  our  best  authority.  Our 
knowledge  will  be  more  easy  and  sure,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  and  completeness  of  these 
written  records.  The  writings  of  disciples  who 
were  contemporary  with  their  teacher,  and  his 
personal  friends,  are  far  more  important  in  ascer- 
taining his  principles  than  the  writings  of  later 
followers,  who  are  apt  to  introduce  opinions 
foreign  to  the  system  which  they  undertake  to 
exhibit.  Socrates  wrote  nothing  himself;  but 
Plato,  Xenophon,  and  otiiers  of  his  eariy  dis- 
ciples, wrote  abundantly  respecting  him  and  his 
doctrine.  The  disciples  of  these  men  styled 
themselves,  still,  the  followers  (tf  Socrates,  and 
continued  to  expound  his  system,  but  they  as- 
cribed to  him  many  opinions  which  he  did  net 
profess.  All  this  is  applicable  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Jesus  wrote  nothing  himself:  but 
many  of  his  early  disciples  left  records  respect- 
ing him  which  are  collected  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. If  these  records  are  truly  the  produc- 
tions  of  those  disciples  of  Jesns  whose  names 
they  bear  (the  proof  of  which  will  be  given  in 
the  Article  on  the  holy  scriptores),  they  furnish, 
doubtless,  Uie  most  authentic  information  which 
we  can  possess  respecting  the  doctrines  which 
Jesus  himself  taught,  and  wished  his  disciples 
to  teach.  The  writings  of  the  apostolical  fa- 
thers, the  followers  of  the  first  disciples  nf 
Christ,  are  of  inferior  authority ;  and  still  less 
authentic  are  the  traditions  transmitted  orally 
in^he  chnrch. 

If  it  is  true  that  Jesns  is,  what  these  writings 
affirm  him  to  be,  a  teacher  divinely  commis- 
sioned, and  the  greatest  among  all  whom  Ood 
has  sent  into  the  world ;  and  if  the  books  of  the  ' 
New  Testament  were  composed  under  that  pe- 
culiar divine  guidance,  called  inspiration,  then 
we  must  admit  that  the  doctrines  of  Christ  and 
the  apostles  contained  in  them  are  true  and 
divine.  These  two  suppositions  are  the  ground 
i  of  the  doctrine  of  the  symbols  of  the  protestant 
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ohaicb,  that  the  holy  soriptuMf  and  especially 
the  New  TeeUment,  are  the  only  sure  eource  of 
ChrUtian  tratht  and,  consequently,  the  only  rale 
of  Christian  faith  and  practice,  exolueively  of 
all  commandments  and  traditions  of  merely 
human  origin. 

Our  system  of  faith  and  morals  depends, 
therefore,  solely  upon  the  authority  cf  Christ 
wid  hi9  apottieif  regarded  ss  teachers  commis- 
sioned by  God.  If  any  one  does  not  regard 
them  as  such,  he  cannot  hold  himself  bound  to 
believe  their  doctrines  solely  on  their  authority ; 
he  must  demand  that  his  reason  should  be  con- 
vinced by  rational  proofs.  He  may,  indeed, 
hold  the  memory  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  as 
he  does  of  Socrates  and  £pictetu6,  in  high  re- 
spect, as  worthy  teachers;  but  he  cannot  feel 
himself  obliged  to  believe  on  ikeir  word.  We 
here  see  the  cause  of  the  real  importance  of  the 
controversy  which  has  existed  on  the  question. 
Whether,  in  matters  of  faith,  the  Bible  or  reason 
is  the  txu»  jprineipium  eogrumendi* 

XL  Of  the  Use  of  Reaton, 

The  frequent  abuses  of  reason,  when  applied 
to  matters  of  faith,  led  Luther  and  many  of  the 
older  theologians  to  express  themselves  severely 
respecting  the  use  of  reason  on  these  subjects. 
Their  objections,  however,  were  directed  only 
against  the  arrogance  and  perversion  of  reason, 
and  especially  against  the  Aristotelian  philoso- 
phy, then  prevalent  in  the  schools.  Paul  object- 
ed in  the  same  way  to  ^xoao^ia^  (Col.  ii.  8 ;) 
or  yywtfK  ^viiorvfitofn  1  Tim.  vi.  20.  All  these 
writers  have,  in  other  passages,  done  full  justice 
to  reason  in  itself,  as  the  noblest  gift  of  God. 

Reason  ( Vemonft)  is  that  power  which  guides 
and  regulates,  by  its  spontaneous  action,  the 
other  faculties  of  our  minds  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge;  it  constitutes  the  peculiar  cha- 
racteristic of  humanity,  and  is  that  by  which 
alone  we  are  capable  of  religion.  Reason  alone 
can  acknowledge  and  receive  the  truths  of  either 
natural  or  revealed  religion,  and  give  them  an 
influence  upon  the  human  will.  Vide  s.  6,  No.  6. 
It  is  therefore  always  mentioned  with  respect  in 
the  Bible ;  and  the  use  of  it,  in  the  study  and 
examination  of  religious  truth,  always  recom- 
mended. Of.  Rom.  i.  90;  Psalm  xix.;  Isaiah, 
xl.  xli.  Indeed,  the  use  of  reason  is  presup- 
posed in  a  revelation;  since  without  the  use  of 
reason  we  should  be  incapable  of  enjoying  a 
revelation.  It  is  the  object  of  revelation  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiencies  of  the  knowledge  which  we 
acquire  in  the  use  of  unaided  reason ;  and  this 
very  revelation  cautions  us  against  the  two  ex- 
tiemes,  of  relying  wholly  upon  reason  for  oar 
knowledge,  and  of  neglecting  the  use  of  it  alto- 
gether. 

Hmnan  reason^  as  the  Bible  teaches,  is  not 


the  only  source  of  the  troths  of  religion ;  whid 
are  not,  therefore,  to  be  deduced  fiom  naturt 
alone.  None  but  the  rationatiü  woold  preteni 
that  the  only  sources  of  our  religious  knowledgi 
were  the  nature  of  our  own  minds,  and  of  tix 
external  worid.  The  Bible  teaches  na  that,  ia 
respect  to  objects  of  the  spiritual  world «  wfaick 
lie  beyond  the  sphere  of  sense,  and  whick 
could  not  be  known  except  from  reTelation  cr 
history;  reason  is  merely  %\k^inslrumerU  of  out 
knowledge.  But  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  negleci 
to  use  reason  as  the  instrument  of  oiir  know- 
ledge of  the  objects  of  revelation.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  are  sscredly  bound  to  employ  ocf 
reason  in  examining  the  credibility  of  the  hi»* 
tory  of  revelation,  ahd  the  correctness  of  the 
facts  gathered  by  experience,  and  in  diecoveriog 
and  estimating  the  suitableness  and  sacred  ness 
of  the  dutiee  imposed  upon  us. 

Reason  may  property  be  used,  as  the  instru- 
ment of  our  knowledge  of  revealed  truth,  in  the 
following  particulars : — ^via., 

1.  In  the  discovery  and  arrangement  of  arg^ 
mcntt  in  support  of  these  truths,  and  of  resulb 
flowing  from  them,  (a)  The  proof  of  tnanj 
doctrines  which  are  clearly  revealed  is  not  dis- 
tinctly stated  in  the  Biblo,  but  thrown  upon 
reason.  The  proof  of  the  divine  existence,  fbi 
example,  is  not  drawn  out  in  the  Bible,  but  is 
presupposed,  (b)  Proofs,  auxiliary  to  those 
given  in  the  scriptures,  may  be  suggested  bj 
reason  in  favour  of  the  articuH  mixti ;  the  pro- 
vidence of  God,  &c.  (c)  Without  the  use  of 
reason  we  cannot  ascertain  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  credibility  of  the  history  of  the  sa- 
cred books,  their  divine  authority,  or  the  rules 
by  which  they  should  be  interpreted.  (</)  We 
must  employ  our  reason  in  developing  such 
doctrines  ss  are  not  distinctly  expressed,  but 
only  implied,  in  the  holy  scriptures.  Reason 
may  be  further  employed. 

8.  In  the  exhibition  and  statement  of  the  truths 
of  revelation.  We  find  the  truths  of  religion 
brought  together  in  the  Bible  in  a  loose  and  dis- 
connected manner,  and  must  therefore  make  a 
diligent  use  of  our  reason  in  collecting,  arrang- 
ing, and  uniting  them  into  such  a  system  as 
shall  suit  our  own  convenience  or  the  advantage 
of  others.  We  must  also  illustrate  the  truth, 
excellence,  and  fitness  of  the  particular  parts  of 
the  system  of  revealed  religrion,  by  analogies 
drawn  from  human  things,  by  the  observation 
of  human  nature,  by  historical  illustrations,  and 
in  many  other  ways  which  call  reason  into 
exercise. 

3.  In  the  drfenee  of  revealed  religion,  and  of 
the  particular  doctrines  which  it  embraces  (usus 
rationis  humane  apolegeticus).  How  much 
reason  is  needed  in  this  particular  must  appear 
sufficiently  from  the  preceding  remarks. 
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m.  Oftkiim  of  TradUwH. 
The  words  yta^aioais  and  traditio  we  used  by 
the  older  ecclesiaetical  fathers,  to  denote  any 
instruction  which  one  gires  to  another,  whether 
ortil  or  vfriUm.   In  the  New  Teetament  also,  and 
in  the  classical  writers,  Hofoiovinu  and  tradere 
signify,  in  general,  to  ieaeh^  to  ifutruet.    Tradi- 
tion in  this  wider  sense  was  divided  into  teripia^ 
and  non  $cnpta  $iv€  oraUa.    The  latter,  traditio 
oraägj  was,  however,  frequently  called  traditio 
by  way  of  eminence.    This  oral  tradition  was 
often  appealed  to  by  Iremens,  Clemens  of  Alex* 
andria,  Tertullian,  (De  Preser.  cap.  7,)  and 
others  of  the  ancient  fathers,  as  a  test  by  which 
to  try  the  doctrines  of  contemporary  teachers, 
and  by  which  to  confute  the  errors  of  the  here- 
tics«   They  describe  it  as  being  instruction  re« 
ceived  from  the  mouth  of  the  apostles  by  the  first 
Christian  churches,  transmitted  from  the  apos- 
tolical age,  and  preserved  in  purity  until  their 
own  times.    Tertullian,  in  the  passage  above 
referred  to,  says,  that  an  appeal  to  tradition  is 
the  most  direct  way  of  confuting  heretics,  who 
will  often  evade  the  force  of  an  appeal  to  texts 
of  scripture  by  misinterpreting  them.     This 
tradition   ia  called   by  Origen  s^pvyyio  i«»)^- 
ouuyf  cxoy,  and  by  the  Latin  Fathers  regulaßdei 
(i.  e.  doctrine  Christiane)  rive  veritatis.    The 
latter  title  was  given  by  them,  more  specifically, 
\    to  the  ancient  symbols,  which  contained  the  in- 
struction received  from  the  apostles,  and  trans- 
,    mitted  and  preserved  in  the  church. 

Oral  tradition  is  still  regarded  by  the  Romish 
church  as  a  principium  eognoBcendi  in  theology. 

*«  Sacroeancta  cecumenica  synodus hoc 

I    sibi  perpetuo  ante  oculos  proponens,  ut,  sublatis 
I    erroribus,  puritas  ipsa  evangelii  in  eoclesia  eon- 
servetur,  •  •  •  •  perspiciensqne  banc  veritatem 
^    et  disciplinam  contineri  in  libris  scriptis  et  rifie 
,    seripto  traditumibust  qum  ex  ipriu»  CkritH  ore  ab 
apostoUM  aeeeptsB^  ab  ipriue  aposioUt^  $piritu  eanelo 
dictaiUe^  quasi  per  numiM  iradUa^  ad  no»  uaque 
,    pervenerufU  f   orthodozorum   patrum    ezeropla 
I    secuta,  omnes  libros  tam  veteris  quam  novi  tes- 
tament!, cum  onus  Deus  sit  auctor,  nee  non 
traditionee  ipeas,  turn  adfidem  turn  ad  more»  per' 
^     tinente»^  iamquam  nel  oretenu»  a  Christo  vel  a 
^     apiritu  »aneto  dietata»  et  eontinua  »ueeeerione  in 
'     eecktia  eaihoHea  eomervata»^  pari  pietaii»  tffeetu 

ocreoerenUaf»u»eipitaeveneratur Si 

^     qoisautem teaditiones  predictas  scions 

et  prudenscontemserit,  anathema  sit.*'    Concil. 
I     Trident,  Sees.  IV.  Deer.  1. 

Note. — ^Tb e  anderU  Latin  writers  ose  the  word 

traditio  in  the  sense  of  delivery  or  aurrender^^ 

■     «•  g.  of  a  person  or  thing  into  the  hands  of 

,     another.    What  we  mean  by  tradition^  in  the 

:      ecclesiastical  sense,  Livy  or  Sallust  would  ex- 

^      press  by  the  phrase  ret,  doärina^  or  kiaioria  per 

manua  tradiULr^voet^  if  the  tradition  wen  oral» 

«rtjrfo  or  Hteria^  if  it  were  written. 


Obsbrvations  on  the  merits  of  the  questioii 
respecting  doctrinal  tradition  (traditio  oralis 
dogmatioa).  In  coming  to  a  decision  on  this 
subject,  every  thing  depends  upon  making  the 
proper  distinctions  with  regard  to  time, 

1.  In  the  first  period  of  Christianity,  the  au- 
thority of  the  apostles  was  so  great  that  all  their 
doctrines  and  ordinances  were  strictly  and 
punctually  observed  by  the  churches  which  they 
had  planted.  And  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
which  prevailed  in  these  apostolical  churches 
were,  at  that  time,  justly  considered  by  others 
to  be  purely  such  as  the  apostles  themselves  had 
taught  and  established.  This  was  the  more 
common,  as  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
had  not,  as  yet,  come  into  general  use  among 
Christians.  Nor  was  it,  in  that  early  period, 
attended  with  any  special  liability  to  mistake. 
In  this  way  we  can  account  for  it,  that  the  Chris- 
tian teachers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries 
appeal  so  frequently  to  oral  tradition. 

8.  But  in  later  periods  of  the  church,  the  cir* 
cnmstances  were  far  dififerent.  After  the  com- 
mencement of  the  third  century,  when  the  first 
teachers  of  the  apostolical  churches  and  their 
immediate  successors  had  passed  away,  and 
another  race  came  on,  other  doctrines  and  forms 
were  gradually  introdueed,  which  differed  in 
many  respects  from  apostolical  simplicity.  And 
now  these  innovators  appealed,  more  frequently 
than  had  ever  been  done  before,  to  aposto- 
lical tradition,  in  order  to  give  currency  to  their 
own  opinions  and  regulations.  Many  at  this 
time  did  not  hesitate,  as  we  find,  to  plead  apos- 
tolical tradition  for  many  things,  at  variance  not 
only  with  other  traditions,  but  with  the  very 
writings  of  the  apostles,  which  they  had  in  their 
hands.  From  this  time  forward,  tradition  be- 
came, naturally,  more  and  more  uncertain  and 
suspicious.  And  especially  after  the  com mence- 
ment  of  the  fourth  century,  the  more  judicious 
and  conscientious  teachers  referred  more  to  the 
Bible,  and  less  to  tradition.  Augustine  estab« 
lished  the  maxim,  that  tradition  could  not  be 
relied  upon,  in  the  ever-increasing  distance  from 
the  age  of  the  apostles,  except  when  it  was  uni- 
versal and  perfectly  consistent  with  itself.  And 
long  before  him,  Ireneus  had  remarked,  that  no 
tradition  should  be  received  as  apostolical,  un- 
less founded  in  the  holy  scriptures,  and  confor- 
mable to  them.  Adv.  Her.  IV.  36. 

3.  From  these  remarks,  we  can  easily  deter- 
mine the  value  of  doctrinal  tradition  in  our  own 
times.  We  have  but  little  credible  information 
respecting  the  fcnH  Christian  churches,  of  as 
early  a  date  as  the  first  or  second  century,  beside 
that  which  the  New  Testament  gives  us.  And 
the  information  respecting  them  of«  later  origin 
is  so  intermingled  with  rumours  and  fables  as 
to  be  quite  nnoertain.  We  cannot  hope,  there- 
^  foie,  to  obtain  by  oral  tradition  any  infonnatioii 
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respecting  the  doctrines  held  in  the  first  Chris- 
tian churches,  beyond  what  we  obtain  from  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  the  only  genuine ' 
jDecords  of  the  early  period  of  Christianity.  Les- 
sing  affirmed,  indeed,  that  the  Christian  religion 
would  have  been  handed  down  from  age  to  age, 
even  if  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  had 
never  existed.  And  true  it  is,  that  by  oral  tra- 
dition,*by  writings  of  a  later  origin,  by  baptism, 
the  Lord's  supper,  and  other  Christian  rites, 
much  of  Christianity  might  have  been  preserved 
to  our  own  times,  without  the  aid  of  the  sacred 
books  of  our  religion.  But  it  is  equally  true, 
that  without  the  New  Testament  any  certainty 
with  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
would  be  impossible;  the  sure,  historical  basis 
of  the  system  would  be  removed,  and  Chris- 
tianity soon  become  greatly  disfigured ;  as  may 
be  learned  from  the  example  of  the  Romish 
church,  where  the  use  of  the  Bible  was  limited. 
Christianity  did,  indeed,  exist  for  some  time 
before  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were 
written.  And  during  that  early  period,  while 
the  apostles  and  their  immediate  successors  still 
lived  and  taught,  these  books  might  be  dispensed 
with  by  Christians  without  serious  injury.  But 
not  so  in  after  times. 

The  reformers,  therefore,  justly  held,  that  tra- 
dition is  not  (certainly  for  im)  a  sure  source  of 
knowledge  respecting  the  doctrines  of  theology ; 
and  that  the  holy  scriptures  are  to  be  received 
as  the  only  prineipium  eogtto$eendt.  C  f.  Walch , 
Untersuchung  vom  Gebrauche  der  heiligen 
Schrift  unter  den  Christen  in  den  vier  ersten 
Jahrhunderten,  Leipzig,  1779,  8vo;  a  work 
which  appeared  on  occasion  of  the  controversy 
with  Lessing. 

iVbfe.— «On  all  the  subjects  which  have  been 
thus  far  introduced  and  briefly  considered,  the 
student  will  find  very  full,  thorough,  and  in- 
structive discussions  in  Müller,  Theophil,  oder 
Unterhaitangen  über  die  christliche  Religion 
mit  Janglingen  von  reiferem  Alter,  Th.  L  Zürch, 
1801, 8vo;  a  work  which  deserves  to  be  highly 
recommended  to  the  student  in  theology. 

SECTION  VIII. 

OF  THE  OBJECT,  DIFFBBBNT  DCORBBS,  PRINCIPAL 
PERIODS,  AND  BIBLICAL  APPELLATIONS  OF  THE 
DIVINE  REVELATIONS. 

L  Of  the  Object  of  Revelation. 

When  man  is  in  the  savage  state,  and  left  en- 
tirely to  himself,  he  follows  his  appetites  and 
passions,  and  leaves  his  moral  powers  unexer- 
cised. Instead  of  allowing  his  will  to  be  go- 
verned by  the  moral  law,  he  chooses  animal 
propensity  (das  sinnliche  princip)  as  its  de- 
termining motive.  He  thus  consta|(itly  re- 
oedes  from  that  holiness  and  happiness  for 
which  he  was  made.    Now  to  show  man  the 


true  way  of  fulfilling  his  destination,  from  which 
he  is  thus  wandering,  is  the  chief  object  of  all 
direct  revelations.  Cf.  sec.  3, 3.  So  even  rea- 
son decides.  Vide  Fichte,  Versuch  einer  Kritik 
aller  Ofifenbarung,  Königsberg,  1793. 

To  enable  man  to  attain  his  destination,  it  was 
requisite  (l)that  he  should  be  instructed  by 
God  respecting  the  means  to  be  employed  by  a 
divine  revelation,  or  in  some  superhuman  way ; 
since  left  to  himself,  he  could  never  have  disco- 
vered these  means ;  and  (2)  that  his  moral  power 
should  be  so  strengthened  and  supported  as  to 
enable  him  to  control  his  stronger  animal  pro- 
pensities. These  two  things  are  absolutely  and 
equally  requisite.  For  the  mere  knowledge  of 
the  divine  will  does'not  impart  to  man  the  powrr 
which  he  needs  iii  order  to  obey  it,  his  bodily 
desires  having  already  the  preponderance  over 
his  moral  faculties.  Cf.  sec.  8,  3.  Now  to 
these  two  points— to  show  man  his  destination, 
and  to  enable  him  to  attain  it — ^we  may  reduce 
all  the  objects  which  the  scriptures  ascribe  to 
God  in  the  revelations  he  has  made  to  man. 

II.  Of  th£  different  Degrees  of  ReveUOunu 

Although  the  plan  of  God  in  leading  men  to 
their  destination  was  always  the  same,  yet  the 
manner  in  which  he  imparted  instruction  through 
direct  revelation,  and  the  whole  method  which 
he  pursued  in  the  education  of  the  human  race, 
were  very  different.  We  are  led  by  reason  to 
this  result,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  history  of 
revelation  contained  in  the  holy  scriptures. 
The  instruction  given  to  men  must,  of  course, 
be  adapted  to  their  wants  and  capacities,  which 
dififer  at  different  times.  Hence  Paul  remarks, 
very  justly,  (Heb.  i.  1,)  that  God  revealed  him- 
self to  men  in  ancient  times  in  various  ways 
{ntikvt^wtuii).  Nor  did  this  difference  concern 
solely  the  form  and  costume  of  the  divine  in- 
structions; it  extended  even  to  the  doctrines 
which  were  taught  Vide  Gal.  iii.  20,  seq.  et 
alibi. 

God  treated  the  human  race  as  human  instruct- 
ors treat  their  pupils.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
knowledge  which  is  useful,  and  indeed  indispen- 
sable to  a  person  of  mature  age,  which  would  be 
altogether  useless,  unintelligible,  and  perhaps 
hurtful,  to  one  in  childhood.  Now  the  wise 
teacher  will  withhold  this  knowledge  from  the 
child,  or  communicate  it  to  him  only  so  far  as  it 
will  be  serviceable  to  him,  and  in  such  a  way  as 
will  be  most  intelligible,  proceeding  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown,  and  from  the  easy  to  the 
difficult.  And  this  is  the  manner  in  which  God 
proceeds  in  the  instruction  and  education  of  men. 
He  cannot,  therefore,  at  any  time  have  revealed 
such  things  as  were  unnecessary,  or  would  have 
been  usXss,  to  the  people  to  whom  the  revelation 
was  given.  He  must  also  have  so  planned  the 
instruction  to  be  communicated  by  direct  revela* 
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tion  as  to  produce  a  growing;  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  men  of  the  necessity  of  a  more  perfect 
instruction  and  a  more  effectual  assistance  before 
they  could  hope  to  succeed  in  controlling  their 
natural  desires.  Such  a  course  is  the  only  one 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  of 
which  God  is  the  author.  Accordingly,  God  so 
regulated  his  instructions  from  the  beginning  as 
to  make  men  sensible  of  their  wants,  and  then 
to  supply  them ;  for  until  men  have  been  brought, 
by  some  elementary  instruction,  to  be  deeply 
conscious  of  their  need  of  something  further, 
they  will  never  inquire  with  earnestness  for  a 
more  perfect  instruction. 

m.  0/ the  Principal  PeriodM  of  Bevelation. 

The  sacred  records  contain  a  kUiory  of  the 
divine  reoelaiiims.  This  history  will  be  found 
to  confirm  the  general  remarks  which  have  just 
been  made. 

1.  The  great  doctrine  which  we  find  exhibited 
in  the  earliest  reyelations  recorded  in  the  holy 
scriptures  is  this :  those  who  obey  the  laws  which 
God  has  revealed  shall  be  rewarded,  those  who 
disobey  shall  be  punished.  This  assurance  from 
God,  sometimes  expressed  in  plain  language, 
sometimes  represented  by  images,  ceremonies, 
and  examples,  and  in  various  other  ways,  was 
calculated  to  strengthen  and  encourage  men  to 
obtain  their  mastery  over  their  passions  with 
which  the  divine  favour,  guidance,  and  support 
were  connected. 

This  first  period  of  revealed  religion,  the  ac- 
count of  which  is  given  by  Moses,  is  called  the 
patriarchal  period  (osconomia  patriarchalis),  and 
is  divided  into  antediluman  and  postdiluvian. 
Revealed  religion  was  at  that  time  extremely 
simple,  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  infancy  of  the 
world,  and  highly  practical.  All  the  institutions 
of  religion  had  the  benevolent  end  of  preserving 
among  men  the  knowledge  of  the  one  living  and 
true  God,  and  of  leading  them  to  exercise  to- 
wards him  that  love  and  confidence  upon  which 
the  scriptures  everywhere  set  so  high  a  value. 
The  more  to  exercise  and  strengthen  this  pious 
confidence  they  were  made  acquainted  from  time 
to  time  with  their  own  future  destiny  and  that  of 
their  descendants,  and  with  the  great  divine  eco- 
nomy for  the  welfare  of  the  human  race  at  some 
distant  time ;  as  yet,  however,  as  Paul  expresses 
*t,  (Heb.  xi.  13,)  they  only  saw  the  promised 
olessings/rom  afar  (Ho^fMfitv  iiovnij. 

2.  Next  followed  the  civil  and  reUgiouB  imtituie 
tfMoMM  t  and  here  again  the  same  divine  assur- 
ance was  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole.  But  in 
this  infancy  of  the  world  God  found  it  necessary 
to  confine  his  promises  for  the  most  part  to  ternr 
/>ora/ good,  and  his  threatenings  to  temporal^yW ; 
because  such  promises  and  threatenings  were 
best  adapted  to  influence  a  people  who  were  as 
yet  extremely  rude,  and  who  derived  their  pains 
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and  pleasures  from  the  objects  of  the  present  life. 
Intimations,  however,  of  the  destiny  of  man  be- 
yond the  grave  were  by  no  means  withheld  from 
those  who  were  cultivated  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
be  able  to  understand  them.  But  in  general,  so 
much  only  of  these  higher  truths  could  at  that 
time  be  made  known  as  would  be  intellig^ible  to 
the  people  at  large.  And  even  this  small  portion 
of  spiritual  truth  needed  to  be  imbodied,as  far  as 
possible,  in  sensible  representations,  before  it 
could  gain  access  to  the  uncultivated  mind. 

In  aacordance  with  these  principles,  the  New 
Testament  teaches  that  theJMosaic  institute  was 
indeed  (<i)  of  divine  origin^  (Moses  being  always 
regarded  by  Christ  and  the  apostles  as  a  prophet 
sent  by  God,)  but  that  still  this  institute,  in  com- 
parison with  the  Christian,  was  (ft)  very  imper' 
fed^  and  indeed  could  not  well  have  been  other- 
wise, considering  the  times  and  the  men  it  was 
designed  for.  Gal.  iv.  3,  9  {oitaixt^^)  •  Ool.  it. 
8,  20,  et  alibi ;  and  therefore  it  was  (e)  only  a 
temporary  religion,  designed  by  God  to  continue 
only  for  a  time,  and  then  to  give  place  to  a 
higher  and  more  perfect  scheme,  3  Cor.  iii.  II, 
seq. ;  Gal.  iv.  1 — 5 ;  Heb.  viii.  6,  et  alibi. 

But  God  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  very 
people  who  enjoyed  this  preparatory  revelation, 
a  sense  of  their  need  of  one  more  full  and  perfeet. 
And  in  various  ways  he  deepened  this  impres- 
sion: (1)  by  such  instruction  respecting  the  de- 
sign of  the  sacrifices  and  rites  of  the  Mosaic  in- 
stitute as  should  turn  their  attention  from  the 
mere  external  ceremonies  of  religion,  and  lead 
them  gradually  to  a  more  pure  and  spiritual  wor- 
ship. Vide  Ps.  1.  Isaiah,  Iviii.,  Ix.,  seq.  (3)  By 
prophecy  respecting  that  great  economy  for  the 
moral  perfection  and  welfare  of  the  human  race 
which  God  would  at  some  future  time  establish. 
These  prophecies  were  at  first  only  distant  and 
obscure  intimations,  but  they  became  gradually 
more  clear  and  intelligible  as  men  became  more 
convinced,  by  a  long  trial  and  experience,  that 
such  a  new  economy  was  absolutely  necessary. 
And  this  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  some  new 
economy  became  stronger  the  more  men  learned 
by  experience  that  the  mere  know]<*dge  of  the 
divine  will,  connected  though  it  might  be  with 
the  certainty  of  rewards  and  punishments,  was 
insufficient  to  enable  them  to  lead  a  life  of  virtue 
and  self-government.  Accordingly,  the  prophe- 
cies respecting  the  Messiah,  and  the  new  econo- 
my which  he  would  introduce,  became  more  and 
more  clear  and  distinct,  especially  from  the  time 
of  David  until  shortly  after  the  Babylonian  exile. 
The  prophets  now  plainly  predicted  that  the 
economy  under  which  they  lived  would  come  to 
an  end,  and  that  a  new  economy  would  com- 
mence, which  would  bring  relief  to  the  wants  of 
men,  Jer.  xxxi.  31 — 36,  coll.  Heb.  viii.  7,  seq. 
jpiote. — A  revelation  of  the  truths  of  religion, 
in  order  to  convince  men  that  it  actually  pro- 
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ceeds  from  God  and  should  be  obeyed  as  his 
will,  must  be  attended  with  such  events  as  prove 
its  author  to  be  their  lord  and  creator,  and  the 
creator,  proprietor,  and  governor  of  the  world. 
Accordingly,  the  divine  revelations  have  always 
been  attended  with  events  in  the  natural  world 
of  such  a  miraculous  kind,  as  could  seem  to  the 
roost  savage  and  unlettered  mind  to  proceed  from 
none  other  than  the  author  and  governor  of  na- 
ture. But  the  Bible  claims  not  only  that  its 
doctrines  should  be  received  as  divine,  but  that 
the  teachers  by  whom  they  are  published  should 
be  acknowledged  to  be  sent  by  God,  as  is  im- 
plied in  the  word  prophet — the  title  commonly 
given  them.  Now  in  order  to  establish  this  ex- 
traordinary  elaim,  it  is  natural  that  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  should  narrate  extraordinary 
events.  Andthese  narrations,  when  given,  must 
not  be  explained  away,  but  taken  as  they  stand, 
according  to  the  obvious  intention  of  the  narra- 
tor; for  the  extraordinary  mission  which  the 
Bible  claims  for  Moses,  Christ,  and  other  teach- 
ers, eould  be  confirmed  in  no  other  way  than  by 
extraordinary  events.  Those,  therefore,  who, 
like  Eck,  ih  his  Inquiry,  explain  away  the  mira- 
cles of  the  Bible  by  a  violent  and  arbitrary  in- 
terpretation, counteract  their  own  purpose.  In- 
stead of  vindicating  the  Bible  in  this  way  from 
objection  and  reproach,  they  render  it  a  very  in- 
consistent book. 

3.  After  all  these  preparatory  revelations,  cal- 
culated to  produce  in  the  minds  of  men  a  sense 
of  their  need  of  more  complete  instruction,  God 
founded  a  new  institute,  which,  without  in- 
fringing the  liberty  of  man,  exerted  a  more 
powerful  influence  than  any  which  had  pre- 
ceded, and  imbodied,  in  the  most  perfect  man- 
ner, every  means  of  holiness  and  happiness. 
This  was  the  Christian  institute.  Its  object  suf- 
ficiently appears  from  its  nature  and  influence; 
its  authority,  like  that  of  the  ancient  economy, 
was  abundantly  confirmed.  We  shall  hereafter 
treat  of  its  divine  origin,  its  internal  excellence, 
&C.  In  this  connection  we  shall  notice  only  two 
of  its  principal  advantages,  which  are  often  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament. 

(a)  Rs  universality.  By  this  we  mean  that 
the  Christian  religion  is  adapted,  in  its  whole 
constitution,  to  be  the  religion  of  all  men.  Its 
precepts  are  not  confined  to  any  one  nation  or 
country,  but  are  applicable  toall  people,  in  what- 
ever climate  and  under  whatever  form  of  go- 
vernment ttiey  may  live.  Accordingly,  Christ 
commands  (Mark,  xvi.  15)  that  his  religion 
should  be  preached  to  aÜ  men  without  distinc- 
tion, (^a(T^  f  J  xtCott ;)  for  he  is  the  Saviour  of 
all  men,  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  of  the  tvorld, 
(S<<>r^p  fov  xoafjLOV')  Vide  John,  x.  16;  Rom. 
i.  16,  seq.;  Ephes.  ii.  11 — 18,  et  al.  And  ex- 
perience has  shown,  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
timesythat  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  when  exhi- 


bited in  the  native  simplicity  in  which  they  ap* 
pear  in  the  New  Testament,  produce  the  same 
effects  in  all  ages  and  upon  all  clasaea  of  men. 
They  have  thus  proved  themselves  to  be  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  all  those  who  be- 
lieve in  tbem,  Rom.  i.  16 ;  1  Cor.  u  But  Christ 
and  his  apostles  never  laboured  to  make  converts 
in  great  multitudes,  or  to  bring  whole  naUont  to 
an  external  profession  of  Christianity ;  nor  has  o 
whole  people^  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  ever  tho- 
roughly reformed  by  the  Christian  religion.  Ma- 
ny thousand  individuals^  however,  in  diflferent 
nations,  have  been  reformed  by  it,  and  have  by 
their  example  exhibited  to  others  the  advantages 
of  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  Christ ;  and  so 
it  will  always  be  in  Christian  communities« 
The  tares  and  the  wheat  will  always  grow  to- 
gether, though  in  different  proportions  at  differ- 
ent times,  according  to  the  prediction  of  Chiist, 
Matt.  xiii. 

(b)  Its  perpetuity^  (perennitas.)  Jesas  and 
the  apostles  assure  us  that  we  can  expect  no 
farther  revelations  of  religious  truth  after  the 
full  disclosures  which  Christ  has  made«  Vide 
Matt.  xvi.  18;  1  Cor.  xv.  24.  The  institute 
founded  by  Christ,  unlike  other  religions,  and 
unlike  the  schools  of  philosophy,  which  soon 
pass  away,  will  continue  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
Hence  the  Christian  ministry  is  called  ro  ftipop^ 
in  opposition  to  the  Jewish  ministry,  which  is 
called  ro  xa^apyovfuvov,  3  Cor.  iii.  11;  cf.  Heb. 
xii.  27.  This  contradicts  the  opinion  of  some 
ancient  and  modern  writers,  that  a  still  more 
perfect  religion  will  hereafter  arise,  to  which 
Christianity  in  its  turn  will  give  place.  Mon- 
tan us  in  the  second  century,  and  many  fanatics 
in  succeeding  ages,  adopted  the  notion  that  this 
more  perfect  religion  would  he  founded  in  a  new 
revelation ;  but  some  modem  philosophers  and 
theologians  suppose  that  the  religion  ef  retaan 
is  the  only  perfect  religion,  and  is  destined  to  ^ 
become  universal,  after  gradually  abolishing  all 
positive  religions,  and  the  Christian  among  the 
rest.  This  is  a  favourite  idea  of  Leasing,  Er- 
ziehung des  Menschengeschlechts,  and  of  Krag, 
Briefe  Über  die  Perfectibtlität  der  geoffenbarten 
Religion,  Jena,  1795.  Vide  Meyer's  prize  es» 
say,  Beytrag  zur  endlichen  Entscheidong  der 
Frage:  In  wie  fern  haben  die  Lehren  und  Vor- 
schriften des  N.  T.  bloss  eine  locale  und  tempo- 
relle  Bestimmung,  und  in  wie  fern  sind  diesel- 
ben von  einem  allgemeinen  und  stets  gültigen 
Ansehen  1     Hanover,  1806,  8vo. 

Note. — Biblical  names  of  revealed  religion 
and  of  a  religious  institute.  Some  of  the  most 
important  are  the  following: — ^viz. 

rnin,  i^d^;.  This  name  is  frequently  given, 
by  way  of  eminence,  to  the  Mosale  religion,  in 
opposition  to  the  Christian.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  denotes  the  precepts  of  revealed  religion 
in  gensial,  as  Rom.  ii.  14,  vo^ioy  ^  ^x^* 
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rr»ia,  dco^^.  When  God  made  a  law,  or 
publiahed  his  will,  he  waa  said  to  enter  into  a 
tovenant  or  kague  with  men.  He  promiaed,  on 
hia  party  to  bestow  bleaainga  upon  men  if  they 
were  obedient  to  hia  law ;  and  they  promised,  on 
their  part,  to  do  his  will.  Accordingly,  dco^i? 
signifies  a  law  with  a  promtUy  and  also  the  whole 
economy  founded  on  the  law  and  promise.  It  is 
applied  sometimes  to  the  ancient  Jewish  econo- 
my and  sometimes  to  the  new  Christian  econo- 
my, and  sometimes  to  both  without  distinction. 
VideGal.  iv.  24;  3  Cor.  iii.  6. 

The  Christian  economy  is  called  nlaitt^  Xpus- 
roti,  vQfMi  Xpc^rov,  po/wf  TtCotioii  Ttvsvfjia,  (in 
reference  to  its  divine  origin  and  perfection,)  and 
especially  rvayyixtoy.  The  last  term  was  origi- 
nally the  name  of  the  joyful  promiaes  which 
Chriatianity  contains ;  but  it  is  frequently  used 
in  the  New  Testament  in  a  wider  sense,  to  de- 
note the  whole  dkriitian  eeonomy^  aa  containing 
not  only  promises  but  precepts  as  conditions  of 
those  promises.  In  this  sense  it  may  be  applied 
to  the  whole  of  Christ's  sermon  on  the  mount, 
which  is  for  the  most  part  of  a  preceptive  nature. 
It  is  also  adapted  to  particular  doctrines  of 
Christianity. 

SECTION  IX. 

OF  THC  aClBNTlFlC  TRCATMINT  OF  CHRISTIAN 
THCOLOOY. 

1.  In  the  apostolical  church  the  Christian  re- 
ligion waa  not  taught  in  a  scientific  manner. 
All  Christian  instruction,  as  we  may  aee  from 
the  Acta  of  the  apostles,  and  the  epistles,  was 
then  popular,  practical,  and  hortatory.  This 
appears  from  the  terms  rcaftdxXrjtsi^^  ytoftaxaXelv^ 
«eofo^i;^«»«^,  which  are  used  in  reference  to 
the  leaching  of  Chriatianity,  (x^pvy/ta.)  Nei- 
ther in  the  times  of  the  apostles,  nor  shortly 
after,  did  Christianity  need  the  aid  of  science 
and  learning;  and  among  the  first  Christians 
there  were  no  learned  men,  except  Paul,  Apollos, 
and  a  few  others,  who  were  versed  in  the  Jewish 
law. 

9.^  In  the  third  century,  many  heathen  who 
were  versed  in  science  and  philoaophy  became 
members  of  the  Christian  church.  At  the  same 
time  learned  men  arose  among  the  heathen  in 
opposition  to  Christianity,  and  heretics,  among 
Christians  themselves,  in  opposition  to  the  ori- 
ginal principles  and  doctrines  of  the  apostolical 
churches,  from  which  they  wished  to  advance  to 
something  more  elevated  and  perfect.  In  order 
to  this,  they  misinterpreted  the  writings  of  the 
apostles,  parts  of  which,  at  this  distance  of  time, 
bad  become  obscure.  In  consequence  of  these 
circumstances,  learning  was  soon  needed  in  the 
statement  and  defence  of  Christianity.  The 
learned  men  who  had  been  converted  from  hea- 
thenism now  applied  the  doctrines  and  terms  of 


their  philosophy  to  the  truths  of  the  Christian 
religion.  This  they  did  partly  from  the  infiucnce 
of  habit,  and  partly  from  the  desire  of  rendering 
Christianity  in  this  way  more  popular.  They 
had  also  the  example  of  the  Grecian  Jews,  who 
frequently  at  that  time  treated  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion in  the  same  way.  This  was  done  by  Justin 
the  Martyr ;  and  also  by  Pantaenus,  Clemens,  and 
Origen,  the  teachers  of  the  catechetical  school  - 
at  Alexandria.  They  supposed  that  this  was 
the  best  way  to  defend  Christianity,  not  only 
against  their  learned  heathen  opponents,  but  also 
against  the  heretics.  For  the  interpretation  of 
the  New  Testament,  also,  literary  knowledge 
was  now  becoming  more  requisite  than  formerly, 
since  the  language,  customs,  and  whole  mode  of 
thinking,  had  gradually  changed  since  it  was 
written.  This  department  of  learning  was  cul- 
tivated with  great  success,  in  the  third  century, 
by  Origen,  who  gave  the  tone  to  the  scientific 
interpretation  of  the  scriptures. 

3.  From  that  time  forward  the  reigning  philo- 
sophy of  every  successive  age  has  been  con- 
nected, and  indeed  wholly  incorporated  by  the 
learned  with  Christian  theology  and  morals. 
The  theology,  of  course,  of  each  successive 
period  has,  with  few  exceptions,  received  the 
form  and  colour  of  the  contemporary  philosophy. 
The  Grecian  church,  after  the  second  century, 
began  with  the  Platonic  philosophy ;  it  next 
adopted  the  Aristotelian,  in  which  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  western  church.  Through  the 
infiuence  of  the  schoolmen,  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy,  after  the  eleventh  century,  became 
universal  in  the  western  church.  This  philo- 
sophy had  the  longest  reign.  The  reformers  of 
the  sixteenth  century  did  indeed  banish  it  from 
the  theology  of  the  protestant  church  ;  but  the 
theologians  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth, 
and  of  the  seventeenth  century,  readmitted  it. 
Then  followed  the  systems  of  Des  Cartes,  Tho- 
masius,  Leibnitz,  Wolf,  Crusius,  Kant,  Fichte, 
Schelling,and  others,  which  first  supplanted  the 
school  of  Aristotle,  and  have  since  kept  up  a 
constant  warfare  among  themselves.  In  this 
contest  the  theologians  have  ever  taken  a  lively 
interest;  and,  what  is  worthy  of  remark,  they 
have  always  been  able,  however  opposite  their 
theological  systems  might  be,  to  find  argu- 
ments for  their  own  support,  and  for  the  refuta- 
tion of  their  opponents,  by  a  peculiar  and  subtle 
application  of  the  very  same  principles  of  the 
contemporary  schools  of  philosophy.  Thus 
both  Clemens  of  Alexandria  and  Porphyry  drew 
arguments  from  the  philosophy  of  Plato;  and 
thus,  in  every  succeeding  age,  the  friends  and 
enemies  of  Christianity — ^the  advocates  and  op> 
ponents  of  particular  doctrines  of  Christianity 
— have  alike  furnished  themselves  with  weapons 
from  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  Leibnitz,  Kant| 
and  others,  down  to  our  own  times. 
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From  these  facts  we  shonld  learn  that  philo- 
sophy can  never  afford  a  permanent  basis  for 
theology,  and  should  never  be  relied  upon  as  a 
sore  pillar  of  a  theological  system.  Those  who 
found  their  belief  npon  philosophy  never  have 
any  thing  firm  and  abiding.  As  soon  as  the 
system  which  they  had  adopted  gives  place  to 
another,  the  opinions  which  they  before  regarded 
as  tmö  have  no  longer  any  evidence,  and  their 
faith  founders  like  a  ship  which  the  storm  has 
torn  from  its  anchor.  The  belief  which  rested 
npon  the  philosophy  of  Wolf  till  the  year  seven- 
teen hundred  and  eighty  was  undermined  when 
Kant  prevailed;  and  the  belief  which  rested 
npon  the  philosophy  of  Kant  till  the  year  eigh- 
teen hundred, was  undermined  when  Fichte  and 
Schelling  prevailed.  The  same  fate  will,  doubt- 
less, hereafter  attend  every  belief  which  rests 
upon  a  merely  philosophical  basis. 

4.  Particular  portions  of  theology  had  been 
discussed  in  a  scientific  manner,  from  time  to 
time,  ever  since  the  second  century;  so  that 
abundant  materials  were  soon  furnished  for  the 
composition  of  a  complete  system  of  theology: 
they  only  needed  to  be  collected,  arranged,  and 
brought  into  a  perfect  whole.  This  was  first 
attempted,  in  the  sixth  century,  by  Isidorns  of 
Sevilla,  in  his  work,  Libri  tres  Sententiarum. 
It  was  accomplished  much  more  successfully,  in 
the  eighth  century,  by  John  of  Damascus,  in  his 
Mooii  axptßfii  itfji  dpl^o^ov  ftlatita^.  We  do  not 
mention  the  books  of  Origen,  fttpi  o^x^y  i"  ^i^ 
connection,  because  they  contain  a  scientific 
statement  of  only  some  particular  doctrines  in 
theology.  After  the  twelllh  century,  many  such 
systems  were  published  by  the  schoolmen  in  the 
western  church.  The  principal  among  these 
were,  Theologia  Christiana,  by  Abelard,  and 
Libri  quatuor  Sententiarum,  by  Peter  of  Lom- 
bardy.  The  doctrines  (sententiae)  of  these  sys- 
tems were  taken  from  Augustine  and  other 
fathers  of  the  church,  and  connected  and  illus- 
trated in  the  method  and  phraseology  of  Aris- 
totle. 

5.  The  application  of  learning  to  religion  is 
so  far  from  being  objectionable  in  itself  consi- 
dered, that  it  has  become  absolutely  indispen- 
sable to  the  teachers  of  religion.  But  they  have 
been  at  variance  on  this  subject  from  the  first; 
since  there  were  always  some  to  whom  this  ne- 
cessity was  not  very  obvious,  and  who  perceived, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  learning  was  often  and 
greatly  abused  in  religious  instruction. 

(a)  There  always  were  learned  theologians 
who  treated  the  truths  of  religion  as  if  they  were 
given  for  no  other  purpose  than  speculation,  and 
who,  directly  or  indirectly,  turned  away  the  at- 
tention of  their  pupils  from  the  great  object  to 
which  it  should  have  been  directed— the  prac- 
tical influence  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible. 
They  taagfat  their  pupils  to  acquire  knowledge, 


as  Seneca  says,  not  for  Itfe^  but  for  the  mkooli 
and,  consequently,  many  even  of  those  who  were 
designed  to  teach  the  common  people  and  the 
young  in  the  duties  of  religion  acquired  an  arer- 
sion  to  every  thing  practical.  That  snch  should 
be  the  result  of  this  course  must  appear  almost 
inevitable,  if  we  consider  how  common  a  fault  it 
is  with  young  men  of  liberal  education  to  feel  a 
distaste  for  whatever  is  merely  practical,  and  a 
strong  inclination  to  speculation.  If  academical 
teachers  live  in  mere  speculation,  as  too  many 
of  them  do,  they  will  infuse  this  disposition  into 
their  hearers  and  readers,  who  will  again  infuse 
it  into  others,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the 
common  people.  It  was  common  for  those  who 
had  been  educated  in  this  way  to  assnme  an  ex- 
tremely authoritative  and  dogmatical  tone ;  for 
there  is  no  other  pride  which  can  compare  with 
the  pedant's  pride  of  reason.  These  theological 
teachers,  in  their  devotion  to  the  philosophy  to 
which  they  had  once  pledged  themselves,  either 
wholly  neglected  the  scriptures,  or  so  intei^ 
preted  them  as  to  render  them  consistent,  if  poe- 
sible,  with  their  own  preconceived  philosophical 
opinions.  This  fault  is  chargeable  upon  the 
schoolmen  of  former  times,  and  upon  too  many 
teachers  of  religion  at  the  present  day. 

(6)  In  opposition  to  such  theologians,  who 
composed  what  may  be  called  the  tckolastic  party, 
there  always  were  others,  who  composed  what 
may  be  called  the  ascetic  party.    They  insisted 
upon  the  personal  appUcation  of  known  truths  for 
the  purposes  cf  pieiy,  rejected  every  thing  which 
interfered  with  practical  religion,  and  regarded 
theological  study  as  important  only  so  far  as  it 
contributed  to  this  end.    But  some  among  them 
fell  into  extravagant  and  fanaücal  notions,  and 
pronounced  an  unconditional  sentence  against 
all  learning  of  whatever  kind.    Such  were  some 
of  the  mystics,  as  they  are  called,  who  appeared, 
even  in  the  western  church,  especially  after  the 
eleventh  century,  in  opposition  to  the  schoolmen. 
The  mystics  have  been  divided,  in  consequence 
of  this  difference  of  opinion  among  them,  into 
puri  and  mixti.    The  mystici  pari,  as  the  more 
moderate  and  unprejudiced  of  the  ascetic  party 
were  called,  blamed  only  the  abuse  of  philosophy 
and  learning,  and  wished  to  have  them  regarded, 
not  as  an  end  in  themselves,  but  as  the  means  of 
a  more  important  end.    To  this  class  belonged 
the  Waldenses,  Wickliffites,  and  the  Bohemian 
and  Moravian  Brethren ;  and,  in  more  modem 
times,  the  German  and  Swiss  reformers  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  in  the  protestant  church, 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  commencement 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  Spener,  and  the  first 
theologians  of  Halle,  who  were  of  his  school. 

The  state  of  theology  during  particular  pe- 
riods, and  especially  in  modern  times,  is  exhi- 
bited in  ecclesiastical  history. 

6.  The  oonrse  of  theological  study  to  be  pur* 
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svied  by  the  stodent,  with  special  reference  to 
the  circumstances  of  our  own  times. 

(1)  Since  the  holy  scriptures  are  the  true 
ground  of  our  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  Chris* 
tianity,  so  far  as  they  are  of  a  poniive  nature, 
('▼ide  8.  7,)  the  study  of  theology  must  com- 
mence with  the  Bible.  The  truth  of  the  maxim, 
i/ieologu$  in  aeripturis  noMcihir^  cannot  be  contro- 
verted. The  first  business  of  the  theologian  is, 
to  search  and  discorer,  in  the  use  of  his  exege- 
tical  helps,  the  sense  of  the  passages  upon 
-vrhich  the  proof  of  any  doctrine  depends.  He 
should  then  fiüthfuHy  exhibit  the  doctrine  itself, 
as  drawn  from  these  texts,  without  any  addition 
or  diminution.  He  should  entirely  forget,  while 
thus  engaged,  what  ancient  and  modern  teachers 
hare  said  respecting  the  doctrine  in  question, 
and  endeavour  to  come  to  a  result  which  shall  be 
purely  scriptural, 

(2)  When  he  has  done  this,  he  may  arrange 
the  doctrines  which  he  has  thus  discovered  in 
such  an  order  as  shall  suit  his  main  design,  and 
defend,  confirm,  and  illustrate  them  by  what^ 
ever  he  can  draw  for  this  purpose  from  philo- 
sophy, history,  or  other  departments  of  learning. 
Proceeding  in  this  way,  the  theologian  will  al- 
ways be  able  to  ascertain  how  much  of  any  doc- 
trine is  expressly  taught  in  the  holy  scriptures, 
and  how  much  of  it  is  merely  derived  from  them 
by  inference,  or  added  by  men  for  the  purposes 
of  defence  or  illustration. 

(3)  The  theologian  should  always  be  careful 
to  notice  the  practieal  influenee  of  the  several 
doctrines  of  theology,  and  of  the  particular  pro- 
positions of  which  they  are  composed.     He 
should  also,  as  far  as  possible,  suggest  advice, 
in  passing,  respecting  the  proper  manner  of  ex- 
hibiting the  truths  of  religion  before  a  popular 
assembly ;  for  those  who  are  to  be  the  religious 
teachers  of  the  people  need  to  be  taught  how 
they  may  enter  into  the  views  and  understand 
the  wants  of  hearers  of  a  far  difiTerent  intellec- 
tual culture  from  their  own.    A  modern  theolo- 
gian has  well  remarked,  that  most  of  the  stu- 
dents of  theology  know  no  better  than  to  address 
a  promiscuous  audience  on  the  various  subjects 
of  religion  in  the  same  way  in  which  they  them- 
selves, as  educated  men,  have  been  addressed 
for  their  own  conviction  by  their  theological  in- 
stractor.    The  necessity  of  such  advice  to  po- 
pular teachers  of  religion  is  apparent,  from  con- 
sidering that  they  are  often  wholly  destitute  of 
s  deep  internal  conviction  and  personal  experi- 
ence of  the  truths  which  they  are  expected  to 
teach  to  others.    It  cannot  be  said  with  respect 
to  them,  pectus  est  quod  disertosfaeit.    The  want 
of  this  personal  experience  cannot  be  made  good 
by  any  thing  eUte;  the  teacher  of  religion  can 
never  be  qualified  for  his  office  if  he  has  not  felt, 
with  joy  in  his  own  heart,  the  truth  of  the  doc- 
trines to  whidi  bis  undeittanding  has  assented. 


(4)  It  is  now  very  generally  admitted,  that 
the  circumstances  of  our  age  require  that  the 
history  ofdoärines  should  be  connected  with  the 
study  of  theology.  Many  attempts  have  accord- 
ingly been  made  to  produce  a  complete  history 
of  doctrines,  which,  however,  must  prove  un- 
successful until  the  particular  portions  of  which 
such  a  history  is  composed  have  been  more  tho- 
roughly studied.  The  latest  works  in  this  de- 
partment are  those  of  Lange,  Münscher,  Munter, 
and  Augusti.  The  historical  method  of  treating 
the  subject  of  theology  has  indeed  been  abused ; 
but  when  properly  employed,  it  possesses  great 
advantages.  It  is  useful  in  the  following  rs* 
spects  :— 

(a)  It  presents  us  with  difiTerent  views  of  these 
most  important  subjects  of  knowledge,  makes 
us  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  others  r»- 
specting  them,  and  shows  us  briefly  the  causes 
which  led  to  these  different  views,  and  the  ar* 
guments  for  and  against  them.  In  this  way  it 
serves  to  quicken  the  judgment  of  the  teacher 
of  religion,  to  confirm  and  settle  his  own  con- 
victions,  and  to  preserve  him  from  illiberality  in 
his  estimate  of  others.  He  is  often  enabled  by 
a  simple  historical  view  to  decide  upon  the  va- 
lidity or  invalidity  of  the  diflferent  arguments  by 
which  a  doctrine  may  be  supported. 

(6)  In  the  established  system  of  our  churches, 
of  which  no  teacher  of  the  church  should  remain 
ignorant,  there  are  many  philosophical  and  tech- 
nical phrases,  which  have  been  introduced  in 
consequence  of  the  various  errors  and  contro- 
versies which  have  existed.  These  phrases 
cannot  be  understood  and  properly  estimated 
unless  we  are  acquainted  with  the  time  and  man- 
ner in  which  they  origi nated .  And  this  we  learn 
from  the  history  of  doctrines. 

(e)  There  is  another  very  important  point  of 
view  with  respect  to  the  history  of  doctrines, 
which  is  too  often  overlooked. 

There  is  a  certain  universal  analogy  in  the 
knowledge  and  opinions  of  men  on  the  subject 
of  religion;  like  the  analogy  existing,  for  ex- 
ample, among  human  languages.  This  analogy 
may  be  often  used  by  the  theologian  to  greater 
efifect  than  many  logical  demonstrations.  The 
opinions  and  conceptions  of  men  respecting  God 
and  divine  things  are  indeed  very  difiTerent ;  and 
so  are  their  languages.  But  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  variety,  both  of  religion  and  language,  we 
find  a  striking  similarity  in  some  principal 
points ;  and  this  similarity  leads  us  at  last  to 
the  result,  that  even  on  the  subject  of  religion 
men  proceed  everywhere  on  certain  universal 
principles,  which  must  have  their  ground  in  the 
original  constitution  which  God  himself  has 
given  us.  Cf.  s.  2, 3.  The  thousand  difiTerent 
modifications  of  these  principles  and  modes  of 
conception  are  owing  to  the  difiTerent  degrees  of 
intellectual  and  moral  culturei  and  to  other  ex- 
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ternal  oircumstaiieeB  by  whioh  men  are  affected. 
And  it  U  for  this  leaeon  that  the  analogy  of 
human  opinions  on  the  subject  of  religion  is 
most  visible  and  striking  in  the  infancy  of 
society. 

Knowing  now  these  unirersal  ideas«  and 
modes  of  conception  and  expression  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion,  we  may  safely  presume,  that  if 
God  has  actually  given  a  direct  rerelation  to 
men,  he  has  adapted  it  to  these  ideas  and  con- 
ceptions, founded  as  they  are  in  the  original 
constitution  of  the  human  mind.  This  is  de- 
manded by  the  nature  of  man ;  and  this  is  found 
to  be  actually  the  case  in  the  divine  revelations 
which  we  enjoy. 

These  ideas  and  conceptions,  which  belong 
essentially  to  the  nature  of  man,  give  us  the 
thread,  as  it  were,  by  which  we  may  traverse 
the  labyrinth  of  religious  opinions,  and  ascend 
up  to  their  very  origin.  They  illustrate  the 
doctrine  of  divine  revelation,  and  render  the 
wisdom  of  the  divine  plan  in  the  different  de- 
grees of  revelation  (vide  s.  8)  everywhere  con- 
spicuous. 

The  theologian,  therefore,  who  would  cast  the 
light  of  history  upon  the  doctrines  of  revelation, 
must  acquire,  from  all  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion within  his  reach,  both  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dem date,  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
religious  opinions  and  conceptions  of  different 
nations«  especially  in  the  infancy  of  their  exist- 
ence, and  from  all  these  yarious  sentiments  de- 
duce some  universal  results.  In  this  inquiry, 
he  will  find  the  careful  study  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment peculiarly  important  and  instructive.  For 
here  he  will  discover  the  germs  which  were 
afterwards  developed  in  the  religions  of  the 
Jews,  Christians,  and  other  nations.  With  the 
«acred  books  of  the  Jews  he  should  compare  the 
writings  of  other  nations,  especially  those  which 
belong  to  their  early  history.  Among  all  the 
writings  of  the  people  of  the  ancient  world,  none 
are  so  important  as  those  of  the  Greeks,  parti- 
cularly the  poems  of  Homer.  They  contain 
those  fundamental  ideas  which,  in  all  their  va- 
rious modifications  among  the  later  Greeks, 
idisclose  their  common  origrin  in  the  essential 
nature  of  man.  The  passages  which  exhibit 
these  fundamental  ideas  should  therefore  be  fre- 
^^uently  cited,  in  order  to  render  this  analogy  of 
principles  obvious,  in  cases  where  important 
results  are  depending  upon  it. 

Note» — ^In  the  study  of  theology,  the  follow- 
ing works  msy  be  read  with  profit,  and  used  as 
manuals.  (1)  Moms,  Commentarius  Exegetico- 
historicus,  in  suam  Theologise  Christiane  Epi- 
tomen,  Tom.  8,  edited  by  M.  Hem  pel,  Halle, 
1797—98, 8vo.  (2)  Reinhard,  Vorlesungen  über 
die  Dogmatik,  edited  with  literary  additions  by 
Berger,  Amberg,  and  Sultzbach,  1801,  8vo. 
(3)  Storr,  Doctrine  Christianae  pars  theoretics 


e  s.  Uteris  lepetita,  ed.  3,  ex  MS«  anctoriB  enea- 

data,  1808.  (4)  Storr,  Lehrbuch  der  ebri&Uichea 
Dogmatik,  with  additions  by  Flatt,  Stottgarä, 
1803,  8vo. 

The  manaals  of  Ammon,  Schmidt,  Stäudlim 
and  others,  may  be  recommended,  in  many  re- 
spects, to  the  more  advanced  student,  who  caa 
examine  for  himself.  The  work  of  Storr  de- 
serves special  recommendation,  as  a  very  tho- 
rough system  of  biblical  theology.  The  works 
which  give  a  merely  historical  view  of  the  vari- 
ous theological  opinions  are  less  suitable  for  b^« 
ginners.  One  of  the  best  among  the  works  of 
this  kind  is  Beck,  Commentarii  historici  decreto- 
mm  religionis  Christian«  et  formulae  Lntheric, 
Lips.  1801,  8vo.  The  work  of  Augostl,  above 
mentioned,  gives  a  briefer  sketch.  Another 
work  of  the  same  author.  System  der  chrism 
lichen  Dogmatik,  nach  den  Grandsätzen  der 
lutherischen  Kirche,  im  Grundrisse  dargestellt, 
Leipzig,  1809,  8vo,  contains  much  that  is 
valuable« 


ARTICLE  I. 


OF  THE  HOLT  8GRIPTÜBE8  AS  THE  80UBCB  OF 
OUB  KNOWLEDGE  IN  CHRiaTIAN  THEOLOGY. 


SECTION  L 

NAMK8  AND   DIVISIONS  OF  THE    BOOKS  BELONGING 
TO  THE   HOLY   SCRIPTURES. 

The  holy  scriptures  are  a  collection  of  ths 
productions  of  the  prophets,  evangelists,  and 
apostles,  containing  the  doctrines  and  the  his- 
tory of  revealed  religion.  They  are  the  archives 
of  the  records  of  revealed  religion,  and  of  its 
history.  They  consist  of  two  principal  parts : 
the  Old  Testament,  or  the  sacred  national  books 
of  the  Israelites ;  and  the  New  Testament,  or 
the  sacred  books  of  Christians.  Am^ij«^  and 
n*»*^  denote  law»^  reUgionj  and  religious  torit- 
ing$  f  also  ike  book»^  or  ike  collection  of  ike  book», 
wkiek  embody  all  ike  precepis  of  religion,  Bc0- 
xiov  BuL^rpeuff  is  used  in  the  latter  sense,  1  Mac 
i.  57,  and  rcaXala  Bia^xrj,  2  Cor.  iii.  14.  The 
sacred  books  of  Christiana  are  called,  in  distinc- 
tion, xa4,vri  ita^^ij» 

The  books  of  the  New  Testament  have  been 
differently  d  i  vided.  At  a  very  early  period  they 
were  divided  into  to  tiwyyiTM»  and  o  Ofcoaf  oiuof, 
of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  They  have 
also  been  divided  into  the  kistorical  part,  con- 
taining the  gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  apostles; 
the  doctrinal  part  containing  the  episdss,  aod 
the  propkeiical  part,  the  Apocalypse.  The  his- 
tory of  the  remarkable  events  of  the  life  of  Jeaus 
stands  first  in  the  collection ;  because  the  divio« 
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Terelation  contained  in  the  New  Testament  de- 
pendR  upon  eyenta,  and  upon  the  divine  «iitho-> 
rity  of  Jeans,  which  was  confirmed  by  these 
events.  For  the  same  reason,  the  history  of  the 
remarlcable  events  of  the  life  of  Moses,  and  of 
bis  times,  stands  first  in  the  Old  Testament 

The  Old  Testament  was  divided  by  the  Jews 
into  three  parts:  (1)  rr^t  the  /ate,  containing 
the  five  books  of  Moses  {ntv^Mwx^) ;  (2)  dh<o^, 
ike  prapkeUi  sabdivided  into  CTK^a^  o'^Jie^-),  jon- 
ores,  containing  the  books  of  Joshna,  Judges, 
Samuel,  and  Kings,  and  o>jm(  o^9^,jMw<0rtore<, 
containing  the  prophets,  properly  so  called; 
(3)  iratrq,  Hagiognqthoy  containing  Job,  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  and  the  remaining  books. 

This  division  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, at  least  the  division  into  vofnof  xai  Ttpof^ 
ra»,  occure  in  the  prologue  of  Jesus  Sirach,  and 
in  the  New  Testament,  Luke  xvi.  16;  and  vo- 
fu>i  fcpo^aty  xai  ^«ftfUM  (libri  poetici),  in  Luke, 
xiuy.  44,  in  Josephus,  and  rery  frequently  in 
the  Talmud.    All  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  sometimes  designated  in  the  New  by 
the  word  yo/Ao;.    They  are  also  called  upa  ypofi" 
/u»ra,  ypo^cu  oytot,  and  simply  ypo^*    They 
are  sometimes  called  by  the  Jews  nprwi  o^ifc^, 
the  four  and  twenty  book». 
The  holy  scriptures  are  frequently  called  the 
I      Word  (f  Godf  espedally  since  the  time  of 
I      H utter,  who  gave  them  this  name.    Tollner, 
Semler,  and  others,  object  to  this  phrase,  as  in- 
convenient and  liable  to  mistake.    It  may  be 
allowed,  however,  if  it  is  properly  explained. 
I      This  phrase,  as  used  in  the  Bible,  does  not  de- 
note the  sacred  books;  but  (1)  oracles,  predic- 
tions, and  other  divine  declarations ;  and  (3)  the 
doctrines  and  precepts  of  religion.    So  Rom. 
iii.  3;  Acts  vii.  38.    The  Word  of  God  may 
therefore  be  distinguished  from  the  holy  scrip- 
tures, of  which,  strictly  speaking,  it  composes 
only  a  part.    It  cannot,  therefore,  in  strict  pro* 
priety  of  language,  be  used  to  signify  the  booke 
belonging  to  the  Bible. 
Cf.  Moms,  p.  16, 8.  !• 

SECTION  IL 

or  THE  AUTHKNTICITT  OB  OSmJlNKNESS  OF  THE 
BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

The  word  a&^rtCa  properly  denotes  the  cre- 
dibility (oiuwttffu».  Gloss.  Vet)  of  a  work  in 
respect  to  its  author.  In  investigating  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  books  of  the  Bible,  we  inquire, 
therefore,  whether  the  opinion  that  they  are  the 
productions  of  the  authors  to  whom  they  are 
sseribed  is  worthy  of  credit. 

We  shall  first  exhibit  the  evidence  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment; after  which  the  genuineness  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  can  be  more  easily  and 
>*tis&elcinly  proved.    The  proofe  for  the  genu- 


ineness of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  may 
be  divided  into  internal  and  extemaL 

I.  Ittitmal  proof i  of  the  GiwumenetM  of  the  Booki 
of  the  New  Testament, 

1.  Their  contents.  They  contain  nothing  to 
awaken  the  suspicion  that  thf  y  were  composed 
in  another  age,  or  by  other  authors,  than  are 
commonly  supposed.  They  agree  in  every  re^ 
spect  with  what  we  know  from  other  sources  of 
the  history  and  circumstances  of  the  age  in 
which  they  are  supposed  to  be  written,  and  ex- 
hibit no  traces  of  a  later  ^composition;  facts 
which,  considering  the  variety  of  subjects  in- 
troduced, are  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  sup- 
position that  they  are  spurious. 

S.  Their  dialect.  It  is  clear  from  the  dialect 
in  which  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  are 
written,  that  they  are  the  productions  of  native 
Jews  of  the  first  century ;  for  all  the  Jewish 
writers  of  the  first  century  who  made  use  of  the 
Greek  language  employed  exactly  that  Hebra- 
istic Greek  in  which  the  New  Testament  is 
written;  but  after  the  second  century,  this  dia- 
lect was  no  longer  employed  by  Christian 
writers,  who  then  wrote  in  an  entirely  different 
manner.  Now  if  these  books  are  supposititious, 
they  must  have  been  forged  during  the  second 
century,  when  the  dialect  in  which  they  are 
written  was  fallen  into  disuse  aipong  Christian 
writers.  Besides,  a  very  extraordinary  and  in- 
credible skill  would  have  been  requisite  to  in- 
vent for  each  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment such  a  peculiarity  of  style  as  appears  in 
the  writings  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John, 
Peter,  Paul  and  the  rest;  and  still  more,  to 
carry  through  successfully  a  fiction  like  this. 

IL  External  proof  i  of  the  AtUhenHcity  of  the  Book$ 
of  the  New  Testament, 
1.  The  testimony  of  Ouristian  writers  of  the 
first  three  centuries.  We  necessarily  derive  our 
eariiest  evidences  of  the  existence  of  these  books 
from  those  who  read  and  used  them— from  Chris- 
tian writers.  Now  we  know  that  the  fathers  of 
the  first  three  centuries  possessed  these  books, 
and  considered  them  to  be  the  genuine  produc- 
tions of  those  whose  names  they  bear.  The  tea» 
timony  of  the  early  Christain  fathers  on  thia 
subject  has  been  carefully  collected  by  Euse» 
bins,  Hist.  Eccles.  III.  35;  VI.  35;  and  De- 
monstratio Evangelica.  This  whole  subject  has 
been  ably  and  accurately  investigated  in  modero- 
times  by  Lardner,  Credibility  of  the  Gospel 
History.  A  more  brief  survey  is  taken  by 
Storr,  Doc^ne  Christiane  pars  theoretiea  e 
saeris  Uteris  repetita,  Stuttgard,  1796, 8vo.  He 
has  executed  the  article.  De  saoramm  litera-* 
rum  auctoritate,  pages  I-— 88,  with  great  dili- 
gence, acuteness,  and  accuracy.  Cf.  the  Intro- 
ductions of  Michaelis,  Hug,  and  others. 
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2.  The  assent  of  the  heretics  of  the  first  cen- 
turies. The  Gnostics,  who  were  the  heretics 
of  the  first  period  of  the  church,  never  ques- 
tioned the  credibility  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament.  They  even  receiyed  some  books 
as  genuine  which,  from  regard  to  their  philo- 
sophical views,  they  could  not  admit  to  be 
inspired.  From  this  quarter,  therefore,  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  can  arise  with  respect  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.   Vide  Storr,  ubi  supra,  p.  1—- 4. 

3.  The  evidence  from  heathen  writers.  Cel- 
8US,  Porphyry,  Lucian,  Julian,  and  other  hea- 
then writers,  who  attacked  the  doctrines  con- 
tained in  these  books,  confirm  their  genuine' 
nesM.    Vide  Storr,  ubi  supra,  p.  1^-4. 

4.  The  evidence  from  the  ancient  venions. 
The  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  trans- 
lated as  early  as  the  second  century  into  Syriac 
and  Latin,  and  during  the  third  and  fourth  cen- 
tories  into  ^thioptc  and  Gothic. 

Notej-^From  the  foregoing  remarks  we  may 
conclude  that  since  no  important  objection  can 
be  urged  against  the  authenticity  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  as  a  whole,  they  are 
therefore  genuine;  and  even  intelligent  deists 
will  now  universally  admit  that  no  valid  his- 
torical  arguments  can  be  urged  against  the  au- 
thenticity of  most  of  these  books. 

The  genuineness  of  some  of  the  books  which 
belong  to  this  collection  was  indeed  doubted  in 
ancient  times  by  some  Christians.  This,  how- 
ever, so  far  from  disproving  the  genuineness  of 
the  rest,  is  a  strong  argument  in  its  favour.  It 
shews  how  cautiously  the  early  Christians  pro* 
ceeded  in  distinguishing  the  true  from  the  false. 
Besides,  their  doubts  respecting  the  authenticity 
of  the  Apocalypse,  the  general  epistles,  and  some 
other  books,  arose  very  obviously  from  the  doc- 
trines contained  in  them,  and  not  from  any  defi- 
ciency in  the  historical  evidence  by  which  they 
were  supported. 

The  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  divided 
in  consequence  of  the  doubts  respecting  their 
authenticity,  into  (1)  o/ioikoywfupa,  the  books 
whose  authenticity  was  never  doubted  by  the 
orthodox  or  catholic  church.  Moras,  p.  38 ;  (3) 
AtfTiXfyofiivoy  the  books  whose  authenticity  was 
doubted  by  some,  although,  according  to  Euse- 
bios,  it  was  admitted  by  most— viz.,  James, 
Jude,  the  second  epistle  of  Peter,  and  the  se- 
cond and  third  epistles  of  John ;  (3)  vo^  the 
books  which,  although  received  by  the  unin- 
formed as  genoine,  were  doubtless  spurious—- 
viz.,  the  epistle  of  Barnabas,  the  Shepherd  of 
Hermas,  &c.  This  division  occurs  first  in  Ori- 
gan, and  afterwards  in  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles. 
III.  95.  It  has  been  adopted  in  part  by  some 
modern  theologians,  who,  however,  have  altered 
the  terms,  calling  the  o/iOXoyov/ccva,  protocol 
nonid^  and  the  drrtXsyofui«,  deuieroeanomei. 


SECTION  III. 

OF  THE    AUTHENTICITY  OF  THE    BOOKS    OF   TBI 
OLD  TESTAMENT. 

The  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  attended,  indeed,  with 
some  difficulty,  and  is  destitute  of  that  degree 
of  evidence,  with  respect  to  particular  parts, 
which  belongs  to  the  proof  of  the  aathenticirf 
of  the  New  TestamenL  The  reasons  of  this  an 
very  easily  understood.  We  are  wholl  j  igno- 
rant of  the  authors  of  many  of  these  books,  and 
of  the  age  in  which  they  were  composed  ;  and 
in  general,  so  high  is  their  antiquity,  and  so 
few  are  the  written  accounts  transmitted  from 
that  early  age,  that  we  are  very  deficient  in  sure, 
historical  information  concerning  them,  and  are, 
of  course,  unable  to  decide  correctly  in  every 
case  on  the  question  of  their  authenticity.  How- 
ever, it  can  be  shewn,  from  many  combined 
reasons,  that  with  respect  to  most  of  these  books, 
either  the  whole  of  them  or  their  most  important 
parts  were  composed  in  the  ages  to  which  they 
are  assigned. 

L  haemal  Proofs  of  the  Genuineness  of  the  Booh 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

1.  The  language,  style,  costume,  and  the 
whole  mode  of  representation  in  the  Hebrew 
scriptures,  are  in  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which 
they  were  written.  In  the  earlier  books,  the 
ideas,  expressions,  and  in  short  everything 
about  them,  is  such  as  it  naturally  would  be  in 
the  infancy  of  the  world.  Now,  if  Ezra,  or  any 
number  of  Jews  living  at  the  time  of  the  exile, 
or  afterwards,  had  composed  these  books,  as 
some  have  supposed,  they  could  hardly  have 
avoided  allusions  to  the  langaage,  manners,  or 
history  of  their  own  age,  by  which  the  decep- 
tion would  have  been  betrayed.  Consider,  too, 
that  notwithstanding  the  general  agreement  of 
the  sacred  writers  of  the  Hebrews  in  language, 
style,  and  the  mode  of  thought  and  representa- 
tion, each  has  some  peculiarity  which  plainly 
distinguishes  him  from  all  the  rest  Vide  the 
Notes  of  Michaelis  to  his  Bible ;  also  the  Intro- 
ductions of  Eichhorn  and  Michaelis. 

3.  The  accounts  which  the  sacred  writers 
give  us  of  the  history,  polity,  customs,  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  oldest  nations  of  the  world 
agree  exactly  with  those  which  we  obtain  from 
other  sources.  The  accounts  which  Moses  gives 
us  of  Egypt,  for  example,  agree  with  those 
which  we  obtain  from  oriental  and  Grecian 
writers.  And  it  is  quite  incredible  that  impostors 
of  a  late  age  should  have  given  a  description 
like  this,  which  is  true  even  to  the  slightest 
characteristic  shades.  They  must  have  com« 
mitted  anachronisms  and  historical  mistakes; 
especially  considering  how  much  the  critical 
stndy  of  antiquity  and  of  general  history  was 
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neglected  by  the  aneieiite.  Jerosalem,  Briefe 
über  die  Mosaischen  Schriften  und  Philosophie, 
Braunschweig^,  176:2,  8vo.  C.  Gottlob  Lang, 
Versuch  einer  Harmonie  der  heiligen  und  Pro- 
ftinscbreibenien,  1775. 

II.  External  Proofi  of  the  AtUkentidty  of  the  Books 
of  the  Old  Tutament, 

1.  These  books  are  full  of  allusions  to  each 
other.  Not  only  are  the  events  which  are  re- 
corded in  the  earlier  writings  often  mentioned 
in  the  later  books,  as  Psalms  lxxTiii.,cT.,  cvi* ; 
1  Samuel,,  zii.  8—12;  but  the  earlier  writers 
themselves  are  often  afVerwards  cited  by  name 
o^David,  e.  g.,  in  2  Chron.  xxiii.  18;  Moses, 
Josh.  viii.  31 ;  and  Jeremiah,  Dan.  ix.  3.  That 
the  authenticity  of  these  books  cannot  be  prored 
from  a  large  number  of  contemporary  witnesses 
is  nothing  strange ;  the  case  is  the  same  with  all 
the  writings  of  the  ancient  world.  In  those  early 
times  little  was  written,  and  still  less  is  pre- 
served. All  the  evidence  which  we  can  rea- 
sonably ask  of  the  authenticity  of  such  ancient 
works  is,  that  they  possess  internal  marks  of 
truth,  which  are  not  invalidated  by  any  external 
testimony  to  the  contrary.  There  is  no  contem- 
porary testimony  for  the  poems  of  Homer  or  the 
history  of  Herodotus ;  but  since  they  possess 
sufficient  internal  credibility,  and  there  is  no 
external  testimony  against  them,  their  antiquity 
and  genuineness  are  universally  admitted. 

3.  The  written  records  of  the  Jewish  nation 
were  preserved  from  the  earliest  times  with  the 
greatest  care.  The  law  of  Moses  was  depo- 
sited among  the  sacrsd  things  in  the  temple 
(Deut.  xxxi.),  and  with  it,  from  time  to  time, 
other  public  documents  which  the  Jews  wished 
to  preserve  with  special  care,  or  to  which  they 
wished  to  give  a  solemn  sanction.  Josh.  xxiv. 
26 ;  1  Sam.  x.  25.  Thus  a  kind  of  sacred  libra- 
ry was  gradually  formed  in  the  temple,  from 
which  our  present  collection  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  taken.  Joseph  us  mentions, 
Aotiq.  v.  1,  dumuctifuva  iv  t^  upy  ypdfifM/ta* 

3.  The  Greek  translation,  called  the  Septua- 
gint  or  Alexandrine  version,  is  a  proof  that  the 
Jews,  at  a  very  early  period,  acknowledged  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  to  be  genuine.  This 
translation  was  commenced,  beginning  with  the 
Pentateuch,  in  the  leign  of  the  Egyptian  king 
Ptolemy  Philadelphns,  and  completed  a  consi- 
derable time,  certainly  a  century,  before  the 
birth  of  Christ. 

4.  The  Jews  who  lived  at  the  time  of  Christ, 
and  in  the  centuries  immediately  preceding  and 
following,  were  all  united  in  the  opinion  that 
these  books  were  authentic  and  credible.  The 
Grecian  Jews  agreed  with  those  of  Palestine  on 
this  point  Vide  the  catalogue  of  the  wise  and 
<l»tinguisbed  men  of  the  Jewish  nation,  Sirach, 
ieUv.--'diz.    The  testimoBy  of  Philo  on  this 
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subject  is  very  important ;  and  also  that  of  Jo- 
seph us,  (Contra  Apionem,  I.  8,)  whose  opi- 
nions were  always  remarkably  candid.  The 
old  Jewish  rabbins,  whose  testimony  is  collect 
ed  in  the  Talmud,  agree  with  the  writers  above 
mentioned  in  supporting  the  authenticity  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

5.  The  testimony  of  Christ  and  his  apoetles 
confirms  that  which  has  already  been  adduced. 
They  frsquently  quote  pasSSges  from  Moses,  the 
prophets,  and  the  historical  books,  thus  admitp- 
ting  their  authenticity.  Moms,  p.  23,  s.  13,  and 
Storr,  p.  61*^70.  Even  Paul,  who  was  so  in» 
tent  on  the  subversion  of  Judaism,  and  who 
always  gave  his  opinion  against  it  without  any 
reserve,  never  expressed  the  most  distant  doubt 
respecting  the  authenticity  of  the  sscred  books 
of  the  Jews,  or  the  credibility  of  the  Jewish 
history.  Jesus,  Paul,  and  the  other  apostles 
did  not  indeed  themselves  institute  critical  ex- 
aminations and  inquiries  respecting  these  books ; 
nor  was  it  necessary  that  they  should.  On  sup- 
position that  they  were  inspired  teachers,  their 
mere  word  is  sufficient  security  for  the  truth  of 
what  they  uttered ;  and  since  the  authenticity 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  was  admitted 
by  them,  it  must  also  be  admitted  by  all  who 
consider  them  to  be  inspired.  This  considera- 
tion alone  is  sufficient  to  support  the  faith  of  the 
Christian,  when  attacked  with  specious  objec- 
tions which  be  is  unable  to  answer. 

iVb/e.-^Some  additions  have  indeed  been 
made  in  later  times  to  the  oldest  writings  of  the 
Israelites;  but  these  interpolations  can  gene- 
rally be  distinguished  from  the  original.  Nor 
have  the  scriptures  of  ths  Old  Testament  fared 
worse  in  this  respect  than  the  writings  of  Ho- 
mer, and  indeed  most  of  the  written  records 
composed  at  an  early  period.  These  additions 
inserted  in  the  books  of  Moses  consist  of  names 
of  towns  and  countries,  which  were  not  given 
to  them  till  after  his  time— the  account  of  his 
death  and  burial,  Deut.  xxxi  v.,  &c.  Here  the 
nature  of  the  case  and  the  alteration  of  style 
sufficiently  indicate  another  hand. 

Note  2.— At  this  distance  of  time  it  cannot  be 
determined  with  entire  accuracy  whether  the 
authors  to  whom  the  several  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  ascribed,  gave  them  the  very 
form  which  they  now  have,  or  only  furnished 
the  material,  which  others  have  brought  into 
the  shape  in  which  they  now  appear.  But  even 
on  the  latter  supposition,  the  ciedibility  of  these 
books  is  not  at  all  diminished.  Rhapsodies  and 
disconnected  compositions  are  frequently  col- 
lected and  arranged,  for  the  first  time,  by  some 
compiler  living  a  long  time  after  the  original 
author.  Many  of  the  prophetical  books^-for 
example,  the  book  of  Isaiah,  and  most  of  the 
historical  books,  and  perhaps  even  those  of 
Moses— were  composed  in  this  way.  Bat  air 
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though  Moses,  for  example,  may  not  have  writ» 
ten  his  books  exactly  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  appear  at  present,  he  may  still  be  said  to 
bare  written  them ;  and  Jesus  properly  speaks 
of  what  Moses  wrote«  I'he  books  which  bear 
his  name  are  undoubtedly  composed  from  very 
ancient,  credible,  and  authentic  narratives, 
which  breathe  everywhere  the  very  spirit  of  the 
ancient  world.  They  are  his  writings,  although 
they  may  have  been  ^rang^d,  and  sometimes 
perhaps  newly  modelled,  by  another  hand.  The 
same  may  be  said  with  respect  to  the  writings 
of  Homer,  and  many  others.  They  were  col- 
lected and  modelled  anew,  some  time  after  they 
were  originally  composed,  and  yet  their  authen- 
ticity as  a  whole  remains  unimpaired.  Vide 
Wolf,  Prolegg.  ad  Homerum. 

SECnON  IV. 

or  THE  CANON  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT,  OR  THE 
COLLECTION  OF  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT INTO  A  WHOLE. 

IrUrodudory  Remark», 

This  section  and  the  following  comprise  all 
the  topics  which  are  usually  introduced  under 
the  title  of  the  canon  of  the  holy  scriptures.  The 
word  eanon^  which  is  often  misunderstood, 
means  anything  determined  according  to  a  fixed 
measure,  rule,  or  law ;  hence,  a  list  or  catalogue 
made  by  a  law— e.  g.,  canon  martyrum. 

But  the  phrase  canonical  books  has  not  always 
been  used  in  the  same  sense  in  tlie  Christian 
church.  (1)  The  canonical  books  were  origin- 
ally those  which  Christians  commonly  used, 
according  to  the  appointment  of  the  church,  in 
their  public  assemblies  for  divine  worship ;  so 
that,  under  tilis  name,  many  books  were  for- 
merly included  which  did  not  belong  to  the 
authorized  collection  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament scriptures,  while  many  books  whose 
divine  authority  was  undoubted  were  not  re- 
garded as  canonical— that  is,  were  not  read  in 
the  churches.  (3)  But  after  the  fourth  century 
the  phrase  libri  eannmei  was  taken  in  a  more 
limited  sense,  and  became  synonymous  with  the 
term  iv6ui^xoi<,  which  was  common  among  the 
ancient  Greek  fathers.  Libri  canonici,  in  this 
sense,  were  the  books  belonging  to  the  author- 
ised collection  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
scriptures,  and  containing,  as  such,  the  rules  of 
our  faith  and  practice.  In  this  sense  the  word 
canonical  was  formerly  used  by  Augustine,  and 
is  still  used  by  theological  writers  at  the  pre- 
sent day. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  canonical  are  the 
apocryphal  books.  And  the  latter  term,  as  well 
as  the  former,  has  been  used  in  a  wider  and  a 
more  limited  sense,  (a)  The  apocryphal  writ- 
ings weie  originally  those  books  which  were 


not  publicly  used  in  the  Christian  anoarobliesy 
which  were  laid  aside,  or  shut  up,  the  public 
use  of  which  was  forbidden,  (|3t/l9ua  dvcoxfn'^cH 
ir?v:i.)  A  book  therefore  of  the  Old  or  New 
Testament,  whose  divine  original  and  authority 
were  undoubted,  might  be  apocryphal  in  this 
sense.  But  {h)  after  the  fourth  century  the 
apocryphal  books  were  understood  to  be  those 
which  did  not  in  reality  belong  to  the  collection 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  scriptures,  al- 
though frequently  placed  in  it  by  the  uninformed, 
and  esteemed  by  them  of  equal  authority  with 
the  inspired  books.  This  is  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  apocryphal  is  now  used  by  theological 
writers. 

The  history  of  the  canon  of  the  Old-Testament 
scriptures  is  obscure,  from  the  deficiency  in  an- 
cient records.  Still  there  are  some  historical 
fragments  and  data  from  which  it  may  be  com- 
posed ;  though,  after  all,  it  must  remain  imper- 
fect. 

I.  The  Origin  of  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament 
before  the  Babylonian  Exile. 

Most  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
composed,  and  some  of  them  (a  considerable 
number  of  the  Psalms,  to  say  the  least)  collected 
and  arranged,  before  the  time  of  Ezra,  or  the 
Babylonian  exile.  The  books  of  Moses  had 
been  collected  and  arranged  in  the  order  in 
whiph  they  now  stand  before  the  ten  tribes  were 
carried  captive  by  the  Assyrians.  They  were 
therefore  adopted  by  the  Samaritans.  The  book 
of  the  law  was  kept  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  tem- 
ple, in  order  (1)  to  secure  it  more  effectually 
from  injury,  and  (2)  to  give  it  a  more  solemn 
sanction.  Vide  s.  3,  II.  3.  The  oracles,  sacied 
songs,  and  various  other  compositions  of  Isaiah, 
Hosea,  and  other  prophets  and  teachers  of  reli- 
gion, were  afterwards  preserved  in  the  same 
manner,  and  doubtless  with  the  same  intention. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  before  the  exile  any 
complete  and  perfect  collections  were  made  of 
all  the  oracles  of  any  one  prophet,  or  of  all  the  < 
Psalms  or  Proverbs.  And  even  supposing  such 
collections  to  have  been  made,  they  did  not  agree 
throughout  with  the  collections  which  we  now 
possess,  which  were  made  and  introduced  soon 
after  the  exile.  The  original  collection  of  the 
Psalms,  for  example,  has  been  enriched  by  the 
addition  of  many,  which  were  not  composed  till 
after  the  captivity.  The  other  original  collec- 
tions have  been  altered  and  improved  in  a  simi- 
lar manner. 

iVb/6.— It  is  usually  the  case,  that  as  soon  as 
a  nation  comes  to  the  possession  of  many  works 
which  have  different  degrees  of  merit,  or  which 
are  in  danger  of  being  corrupted  or  neglected,  or 
which  perhaps  have  already  experienced  this 
fate,  persons  appear  who  are  verseid  in  literature, 
and  who  interest  themselves  in  these  works. 
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They  take  peint  to  preeenre  their  text,  or  to  re- 
store it  when  it  has  become  corrupt ;  they  shew 
the  distiDCtion  between  genuine  and  spurious 
writings,  and  they  make  collections,  or  lists, 
comprising  only  those  which  are  genuine,  and 
among  these  only  the  more  eminent  and  distin- 
guished. Such  persons  appeared  anciently 
annong  the  Israelites,  and  afterwards  among 
Christians.  And  such  among  the  Greeks  were 
the  grammarians  of  Alexandria,  under  the  Ptole- 
mies. They  distinguished  between  the  genuine 
and  spurious  works  of  Grecian  literature,  and 
composed  catalogues  (canones)  of  the  best 
among  the  former.  The  books  admitted  into 
their  canon  were  called  iyx^yofAtvoc  (classic!), 
and  the  books  excluded,  ixxptvofitvot.  The  ex- 
cluded writings  were  of  course  less  used,  and 
have  since  mostly  perished.  Vide  Ruhnken, 
Historie  Oratorum  Onecorum  critica,  p.  xcvi. 
Qaintillian,  (I.  O.)  I.  4,  s.  3,  and  Spalding,  ad 
h.  1.  'fhese  remarks  illustrate  the  origin  of  the 
collection  of  the  holy  scriptures. 

II.  The  Campldion  of  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Tatar 
ment  after  the  Babykmian  ExUe* 
It  is  a  current  tradition  among  the  Jews  that 
the  complete  collection  of  their  sacred  books  was 
made  by  Ezra.  Another  tradition,  howeyer, 
ascribes  the  establishment  of  the  canon  to  Nehe- 
miafa,  2  Mace.  ii.  13.  But  neither  of  these  tra- 
ditions is  supported  by  sure  historical  evidence. 
.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  in  so  im- 
portant a  work  as  the  collection  and  arrange- 
ment of  their  sacred  books,  the  priests,  and 
lawyers,  and  all  the  leading  men  of  the  nation, 
must  have  been  unitedly  engraged,  as  the  gram- 
marians of  Alexandria  were,  in  determining  the 
Greek  classics.  And  it  is  very  probable  that 
both  of  the  distinguished  men  above  mentioned 
may  have  bad  a  principal  share  in  this  under- 
taking. 

Our  collection  of  the  Old-Testament  scrip- 
tures appears  to  have  originated  somewhat  in 
the  following  manner :— When  the  Jews  return- 
ed from  captivity,  and  re-established  divine 
worship,  they  collected  the  sacred  books  which 
they  still  possessed,  and  commenced  with  them 
a  sacred  library,  as  they  had  done  before  with 
the  book  of  the  law.  To  this  collection  they 
afterwards  added  the  writings  of  Zachariah,  Ma- 
lachi,  and  other  distinguished  prophets  and 
priests,  who  wrote  during  the  captivity,  or 
shortly  after;  and  also  the  books  of  Kings, 
Chronicles,  and  other  historical  writings,  which 
bad  been  compiled  from  the  ancient  records  of 
the  nation. 

The  collection  thus  made  was  ever  after  con- 
sidered complete;  and  the  books  composing  it 
were  called  Thk  Holt  Scriptvrks,  the  Law 
A!fi>  TBV  PaopRCTs,  &;c.  It  was  now  circulated 
by  roeana  of  imn8crlpts,and  came  gradually  into 


common  use.  The  canon  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  closed  as  soon,  certainly,  as  the  reign  of  the 
Syrian  king,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  proba- 
bly somewhat  before.  After  this  time  the  spirit 
of  prophecy  ceased,  and  no  new  writings  were 
added  to  the  approved  collection.  What  was 
done  by  the  Grecian  grammarians  under  Ptole- 
my, towards  securing  the  existence  and  literary 
authority  of  Grecian  works,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  canon  of  the  Greek  classics,  was 
done  by  the  Jews,  after  their  return  from  exile, 
towards  securing  the  existence  and  religious 
authority  of  Hebrew  books,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  canon  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures. 

The  books  belonging  to  this  collection  were 
the  only  ones  translated  as  sacred  national  books 
by  the  first  translators  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
authors  of  the  Septuagint.  But  to  some  manu- 
scripts of  this  version,  other  books,  apocryphal, 
as  they  are  called,  were  found  appended.  From 
this  circumstance  some  have  supposed  that  the 
Egyptian  Jews  had  a  different  canon  from  those  t 
of  Palestine,  and  included  in  it  the  apocryphal 
books,  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  rest.  This 
was  the  opinion  of  Semler;  but  it  cannot  be 
shewn  from  Josephus  or  Philo  that  the  Egyptian 
Jews,  though  they  held  the  apocryphal  books  in 
high  esteem,  both  before  and  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era,  ever  thought 
them  of  equal  authority  with  the  canonical 
books.  Philo,  in  the  first  century,  does  not 
once  mention  them,  although  Sirach  wrote  about 
237  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  They  can- 
not, therefore,  have  been  counted,  even  by  the 
Egyptian  Jews  of  the  first  century,  among  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Besides,  they 
were  never  cited  by  the  apostles,  who,  however, 
always  follow  the  Septuagint.  During  the  se- 
cond century,  Sirach  was  held  in  high  esteem 
among  the  fathers ;  and  gradually  he  and  the 
other  apocryphal  writers  obtained  great  autho- 
rity in  the  churches.  At  a  still  later  period  they 
were  admitted  into  the  canon  by  Christian 
writers,  who  mistook  their  high  reputation  for 
divine  authority.  Vide  No.  HI.  Cf.  Eichhorn, 
Einleitung  in  das  A.  T.  Th.  I.,  and  also  in  die 
apokryphischen  Schriften  des  A.  T.  Leipzig 
1795;  Storr,  in  the  work  above  mentioned,  p 
71,  ff. ;  especially  Jahn,  Einleitung  in  die 
göttlichen  Schriften  des  alten  Bundes,  WMen, 
1803.  The  latter  work  contains  a  full  examina- 
tion of  the  latest  objections. 

Can  it  be  shewn  by  historical  evidence  that 
all  the  books  which  now  stand  in  this  collection 
belonged  to  it  originally  t  Of  most  of  these 
books  this  can  be  satisfactorily  shewn ;  but  re- 
specting some  particular  books  it  cannot  be 
ascertained  from  historiral  records,  either  that 
they  belonged  to  the  collection  originally,  or  at 
what  time  ihey  were  rec^^ived  as  canonical ;  for 
jv  ro^nj^U  If  ]\H  f'f  !\\\  <ijr  ranoTtloal  books  cau 
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be  gftthered  from  the  worke  of  the  oldest  Jewish 
write». 

The  following  obserratione,  howeTor,  mey 
enable  us  to  eome  to  some  conelnsion:— (1) 
We  see  from  Slraoh,  xlT.-«xliz«,  that  mori  of 
these  books  belonged  to  his  canon.  (*2)  The 
citations  which  Philo,  in  the  first  century,  makes 
from  the  Old  Testament,  shew  that  most  of  these 
books  beloQgred  also  to  his  collection.  (3)  Bat 
Josephas  has  left  a  list  of  the  books,  of  which, 
at  his  time,  the  collection  was  composed ;  but 
there  is  some  obscurity  attending  the  passage, 
Contra  Apionem,  I.  8,  in  which  this  catalogue 
is  contained.  We  cannot  be  certain  from  this 
passage  that  Josephus  intended  to  include  the 
books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Esther,  and  Nehe- 
miah,  in  his  catalogue;  though  the  probability 
is  that  he  did.  Vide  Eichhorn,  Einleitung,  Th. 
I.  s.  113.  (4)  The  freqaent  citations  which 
the  evangelists  and  prophets  made  from  these 
books  render  it  certain  that  most  of  them  be- 
%  longed  to  the  canon  at  the  time  of  Christ.  The 
passage.  Matt,  xxiii.  35,  coll.  Luke,  xi.  51,  de- 
serves  to  be  specially  noticed.  Christ  here  de- 
clares that  the  Jews  should  be  punished  for  the 
murder  of  all  the  just  men  who  had  been  slain 
from  Abel  (Gen.  iv.  8)  to  Zachariah,  3  Chron. 
xxiv.  SI,  33.  From  this  passage  we  are  led  to 
conclude  that  the  disputed  book  of  Chronicles 
not  only  belonged  to  the  canon  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament at  the  time  of  Christ,  but  that  it  was 
then,  as  it  is  now,  placed  last  In  the  collection. 
(5)  Add  to  this,  that  these  disputed  books  are 
contained,  as  belonging  to  the  canon,  in  the 
Alexandrine  version. 

iVote.— 4Since  the  free  inquiry  respecting  some 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  Which  Oeder 
pablished  at  Halle,  1771,  many  protestant  theo- 
logians have  employed  themselves  in  saggest- 
ing  doubts  respecting  the  genuineness  of  some 
of  the  canonical  Hebrew  scriptures,  and  in  at- 
tempting to  prove  them  to  be  either  spurious, 
uncertain,  or  adulterated.  Among  these  theolo- 
gians. De  Wette  is  the  latest.  They  commenced 
the  attack  upon  the  books  of  Esther,  Chroni- 
cles, Ezra,  and  Nehemiah ;  proceeded  to  Isaiah 
(xl.— Ix.)  and  other  prophets,  and  then  to  the 
books  of  Moses ;  against  the  genuineness  of  all 
of  which  they  arrayed  specious  objections,  and 
finally  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  foundation  of 
the  whole  canon  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
student  can  become  acquainted  with  the  princi- 
pal modern  writers  who  have  either  assailed  or 
advocated  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
with  the  principal  arguments  used  on  both  sides, 
from  Jahn*s  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  theological  work  of  Storr  and  Flatt« 
which  notice  all,  except  perhaps  a  few  of  the 
very  latest  objections. 

To  all  these  objections  but  few  Christians  are 
able  to  give  a  satiafaclory  answer.    But  if  they 


allow  to  Christ  the  authority  whidi  he  dumed 
for  himself,  and  which  Che  apostles  ascribed  to 
him,  they  can  relieve  their  minds  from  doabti 
by  the  considerations  already  suggested  in  s.  3, 
II.  5,  and  by  those  which  here  follow. 

III.  Tht  Reception  of  ihit  Canon  by  ChrUUanM» 

Since  the  primitive  Christians  received  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Israelites, 
they  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  admit- 
ted into  their  collection  all  the  books  which  be- 
longed to  the  canon  of  the  contemporary  Jews.  < 
It  has  been  always  said,  from  the  earliest  times 
of  the  church,  that  Christians  received  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  on  the  simple  testimony 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles ;  and  whatever  some 
Christians  may  think  of  the  authority  of  this 
testimony,  they  must  allow  that  it  is  at  least 
important  in  ascertaining  the  canon  of  the  He- 
brew scriptures.  But  to  this  testimony  it  has 
been  objected,  especially  in  modern  times,  (a) 
that  it  did  not  extend  to  all  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament;  for  example,  to  the  books  of  Esther, 
Nehemiah,  &c. ;  and  (b)  that  it  cannot  be  re^ 
garded  as  decisive,  because  Christ  and  bis  apos- 
tles made  it  no  part  of  their  object  to  examine 
critically  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures; 
and  made  the  Old  Testament  the  basis  of  their 
own  instructions  only  because  it  was  regarded 
as  the  source  of  religious  knowledge  by  the 
Jews  among  whom  they  taught. 

But  it  appears  from  No.  11.  that  the  whole 
collection  existed  at  the  time  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  and  indeed  for  some  time  previous, 
and  that  it  was  approved  by  them.  Whoever, 
therefore,  acknowledges  them  to  be  divine  teach- 
ers, must  receive  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment on  their  authority.  If  he  refuses  to  do 
ibis,  he  is  either  inconsistent  in  rejecting  the 
authority  of  those  whom  he  acknowledges  to  be 
divine  teachers,  or  dishonest  in  acknowledging 
Christ  and  his  apostles  to  be  divine  teachers, 
while  he  really  does  not  believe  them  to  be 
such. 

After  the  times  of  the  apostles,  the  fathers  of 
the  church  disagreed  with  respect  to  the  books 
belonging  to  the  canon  of  the  Old-Testament 
scriptures.  (1 )  The  fathers  of  Palestine,  their 
disciples,  and  others  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  original  Hebrew,  or  the  tradition  of  the  Jews, 
composed  catalogues  containing  all  the  books 
which  belong  to  our  Bible.  This  was  .done  in 
the  second  century,  by  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis, 
cited  in  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  IV.  36;  by 
Origen,  cited  VI.  36  of  the  same  history ;  by 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Catech.  IV. ;  by  Gregory 
Naziansen,  Athanasius,  and  Epiphanias.  (3) 
But  some  of  the  fathers  included  the  apocryphal 
writings,  which  are  usually  appended  to  the 
Alexandrine  version,  among  the  canonical  books. 
They»  at  least,  ascribed  to  these  writings  a  great 
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authority,  and  called  them  ^mm«  elthongh  tbey 
were  neTer  considered  as  divine  by  tlie  Jews» 
who  lived  either  before  or  at  the  time  of  Christ» 
and  were  never  quoted  by  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  or  by  Philo.  Vide  No.  II. 
These  fathers  believed  the  fable  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Septoagint ;  and  finding  the  apocry- 
phal books  appended  to  this  version,  and  in 
high  repute  among  the  Egyptian  Jews  of  the 
second  century,  they  considered  them,  at  length, 
as  divine^  and  placed  them  on  a  level  with  the 
canonical  books.  The  Egyptian  fathers,  Cle- 
mens of  Alexandria  and  Ireneas,  first  adopted 
this  opinion,  in  which,  as  in  many  other  things, 
they  were  followed  by  the  Latin  fa  there.-  At 
the  council  at  Hippo,  in  the  year  393,  in  can. 
36,  and  at  the  third  council  at  Carthage,  in  the' 
year  397,  can.  47»  the  apocryphal  books  were, 
for  the  firet  time,  expressly  included  inUr  werip- 
iura»  eammtau*  This  decision  was  then  re- 
ceived by  the  African  fathers,  and  generally  in 
the  weetern  church. 

But  there  were  some  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Latin  church  who  carefully  distinguished  the 
apocryphal  from  the  canonical  books«  Hiero- 
nymus,  in  his  Prologus  Galeatus,  says  respect- 
ing the  Book  of  Wisdom,  &c.,  non  sunt  in  tor 
none.  In  his  Prasf.  in  libros  Salomonis,  he  says, 
«« H»c  duo  Volumina  (ecclesiastioum  et  sapien- 
tiam)  legat  ecclesia  ad  «dificationem  plebis, 
non  ad  auctoritatem  ecclesiasticorum  dogmatnm 
confinnandam."  Hence  the  books  properly 
belonging  to  the  Old  Testament  were  called 
lihri  canoniei,  and  the  apocryphal  books,  UM 
eeclesioMiiei,  Rnfinus,  ExpositioSymboli  Apost., 
after  enumerating  the  canonical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  says,  «•  Hasc  sunt  que  patres 
intra  canonem  conoluserunt,  et  ex  quibus  fidei 
nosira  ateertionea  eon$Utre  voherunt  .•  sciendum 
tamen  est,  quod  et  alii  libri  sunt,  qui  non  sunt 
eammtct,  sed  eeeksiaatiei  a  majoribus  appellati.*' 
He  then  enumerates  them,  and  adds,  ««Que 
omnia  legi  quidem  in  eceleeia  voluerunt,  non 
tamen  proferri  ad  auetoritaUm  ex  his  ßdd  eon' 
firmandamy 

But  after  all,  the  Romish  church,  through  ig- 
norance of  the  eubjeet,  placed  the  apocryphal 
books  on  a  level  with  the  canonical,  and  even 
appealed  to  them  as  authority  on  the  doctrines 
)f  the  Bible.  They  were  induced  to  do  this 
the  more,  from  the  consideration  that  some  of 
the  peeultar  doctrines  of  their  church  were  fa- 
voured by  some  passages  in  these  books;  inter- 
eesfiion  for  the  dead,  for  example,  by  the  passsge 
2  Mace.  xii.  43— -46.  Accordingly  the  council 
at  Trent,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  set  aside  the 
distinction  between  the  canonical  and  apocry- 
phal books,  and  olosed  its  decretal  by  saying, 
^*Si  quisautem  libros  ipsos  integres,  tum  omm' 
hu$  sui$  partibu9f  prout  in  eeeleeia  eathoHea  legi 
«onmieieeruiUf  el  in  «etert  wwlgaia  LaHna  editione 


habentur,  pro  saoris  et  eanonlcis  non  snseiperkt 
et  traditiones  predictas,  sciens  et  prodens  eoa- 
temserit,  anathema  sit."  Sess.  IV.  Deer.  L 
The  more  candid  and  enlightened  theologians 
of  the  Romish  church  have,  however,  never  al- 
lowed quite  the  same  authority  to  the  apoeryphal 
as  to  the  canonical  scriptures ;  and  have  adopt- 
\d  the  convenient  division  of  the  books  into  prO' 
toeanonici  and  deuteroeanonid^  in  the  latter  of 
which  they  place  the  apocryphal  writings« 
Cf.  Moms,  p.  38. 

SECTION  V. 

or  THK  CANON  OP  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT,  OR  THE 
COLLECTION  OF  THE  BOOKS  OP  THE.  NEW  TES- 
TAMENT INTO  A  WHOLE. 

L  Origin  of  Hd»  CoUedion, 
It  was  natural  that  the  first  Christians,  who 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  a  oollection  of 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews,  should  feel  in- 
duced to  institute  a  similar  collection  of  their 
own  sacred  books.  This  was  the  more  neces- 
sary, as  many  spurious  writings,  which  were 
ascribed  to  the  apostles,  were  in  circulation, 
and  even  publicly  read  and  used  in  the  churches. 
Even  during  the  life  of  the  apostles,  such  spu- 
rious writings  were  palmed  upon  them  by  impos- 
tors, 2  These,  ii.  2 ;  Col.  iii.  17.  In  consequence 
of  these  circumstances.  Christians  were  induced 
very  early  to  commence  the  collection  of  their 
sacred  books  into  a  complete  whole,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  Christian  posterity,  which 
otherwise  would  have  had  a  very  groundless 
and  disfigured  Christianity.  Vide  Introduction, 
s.  7,  ad  finem.  Into  this  collection  only  such 
writings  were  admitted  as  were  considered  to  be 
the  genuine  productions  of  the  apostles  and  first 
disciples  of  Christ;  although  many  other  books 
were  still  regarded  as  canonical^  in  the  old  ec- 
clesiastical sense  of  the  word,  and  were  still 
publicly  read  in  Christian  assemblies.  Euse- 
bins,  Hist.  Eccles.  III.  3,  and  others  of  the  an- 
cient fathen,  said  expressly  that  many  books 
were  wwy'^ftMiKofitvoi^  which  were  not  Mid^rpm^ 
(lyxpHK>fMvoi.)  Thus  the  epistle  of  Barnabas, 
the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  and  the  sermon  of  Peter, 
were  used  in  Egypt;  and  even  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, the  revelation  of  Peter,  in  Palestine. 

But  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  this 
collection  originated,  and  with  respect  to  those 
who  were  chiefly  instrumental  in  forming  it,  we 
can  obtain  only  very  disconnected  and  imperfect 
information  from  the  hutory  of  the  church  dur- 
ing the  firet  centuries.  The  information  which 
we  possess  on  these  points  is,  however,  more 
complete  than  that  which  relates  to  the  canon  of 
the  Old  Testament;  and  indeed  amounts  to  a 
satisfactory  degree  of  evidence. 

In  order  to  confirm  the  credibility  and  genu- 
ineness of  the  eoUeotion,  it  was  formeriy  sup- 
b9 
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poied  tliftt  8ome  inspired  man  muBt  hare  «itber 
made  or  approved  it ;  and  because  John  outliTed 
the  other  apoatleSt  he  was  fixed  upon  as  the  in- 
dividual ;  just  as  Ezra  was,  by  the  Jews,  for  the 
compilation  of  the  Old-Testament  scriptures. 
In  this  supposition  there  is  a  mixture  of  truth 
and  error.  We  have  no  historical  evidence  for 
believing  that  John  either  made  or  approved  the 
whole  collection.  In  order  to  arrive  at  the  truth 
on  this  subject,  we  must  consider  the  collection 
divided  into  its  two  principal  parts,  twyyiuov 
and  cMtotftoXof. 

1.  It  was  commonly  reported  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  church,  that  John  was  acquainted 
with  the  first  three  gospels,  that  he  sanctioned 
them  by  his  antliority,  and  completed  the  his- 
tory of  Jesus  which  they  contain,  by  his  own 
gospel.  Eusebius,  Hisu  Eccles.  III.  24.  And 
this  report  appears  to  be  true,  on  a  moment's 
reflection.  Vide  Michaelis,  Herder,  and  Storr. 
John  either  wholly  omits  to  mention,  or  at  most 
only  briefly  notices,  for  the  sake  of  connexion, 
even  such  important  events  as  the  baptism  and 
the  ascension  of  Christ,  and  the  institution  of 
the  Lord's  supper,  if  they  have  been  fully  de- 
scribed by  the  other  evangelists.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  relates  many  things  which  the  others 
omit.  He  enlarges,  for  example,  on  the  inci- 
dents and  discourses  vihich  preceded  and  foiiowed 
the  supper,  the  passion,  the  resurrection,  and 
other  events,  the  histories  of  which  are  given 
by  the  other  evangelists.  He  may  therefore  be 
supposed  to  have  known  and  sanctioned  the  first 
three  gospels,  which,  in  connexion  with  his  own, 
were  of  course  received  by  the  Christian  church. 

2.  But  it  cannot  be  shewn  from  historical  tes- 
timony, or  any  other  evidence,  that  John  either 
made  the  collection  of  the  other  books  (aaioo- 
roxof )  now  belonging  to  the  New  Testament,  or 
sanctioned  it  by  his  authority,  when  made.  This 
supposition  is,  on  the  contrary,  extremely  im- 
probable. If  John  had  sanctioned  the  entire  col- 
lection of  our  New  Testament  scriptures,  how 
could  doubts  have  arisen  respecting -his  second 
and  third  epistles,  the  Apocalypse,  and  some 
other  writings,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  Asiatic 
church,  where  he  himself  lived  ¥  His  decision 
would  have  for  ever  settled  the  question  as  to 
the  sacred  canon. 

It  is  evident  from  the  historical  information 
which  we  possess,  that  this  collection  was  not 
finished  at  once,  but  was  commenced  a  consi- 
derable time  before  it  was  made  complete.  It 
was  divided  into  two  parts,  to  evayyextoy,  and 
o  drtotf^a9Lo$  or  ^6  aatoatoUxw* 

(1)  As  to  the  gotpek^  the  genuine  and  the 
spurious  were  early  distinguished  from  each 
other.  Justin  the  Martyr  distinctly  speaks  of 
the  gospels  as  prod  uctions  of  the  apostles.  Ire- 
naeus.  Contra  Hasres,  HL  U,  cites  the  gospels 
of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  as  those 


which  he  knew  to  be  genuine.  The  sanM  wti 
done  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  and  Tertulliao. 
Vide  Storr,  s.  13.  Tatian,  at  the  end  of  the  se- 
cond century,  and  Ammonius,  at  the  beginniag 
of  the  third,  composed  harmonies  of  the  fooi 
gospels,  and  Origan  wrote  a  copious  commeo- 
Hary  on  Matthew  and  John.  The  gospels  were, 
therefore,  collected  as  early  as  the  second  cen- 
tury ;  and  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  were 
regarded  as  of  undoubted  authority  throughout 
the  Christian  church.  They  were  prefixed  to 
the  other  books  of  the  Now  Testament;  becausf 
the  history  of  Jesus  was  considered,  at  that  early 
period,  as  the  basis  of  Christian  truth,  and  wns 
taught  wherever  the  gospel  was  preached,  (Juho, 
XX.  31 ;)  just  as  the  historical  books,  especiallf 
the  writings  of  Moses,  were  prefixed  to  the 
Old  Testament,  as  the  basis  of  the  Mosaic 
economy. 

(2)  As  to  the  epistksy  a  collection  of  them 
was  commenced  at  a  very  early  period,  and  was 
gradually  enlarged  and  completed.  It  appears, 
indeed,  to  be  of  somewhat  later  origin  than  the 
collection  of  the  gospels;  but  both  of  them  most 
have  existed  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
tlie  second  century;  for  Ignatius,  £p.  ad.  Phi- 
ladelph.  cap.  5,  speaks  of  the  gtupek^  and  of  the 
apoatolical  writings*  The  apostolical  epistles 
were  first  sent  to  the  churches,  for  which  thej 
were  principally  written.  They  were  then 
communicated  by  these  churches,  either  in  the 
original  or  in  transcript,  to  other  connected 
churches,  (Col.  iv.  IG;)  and  each  church  col- 
lected as  many  as  it  could  obtain.  From  such 
small,  imperfect  beginnings,  our  present  collec' 
tion  was  formed.  It  is  probable  that  some  cele- 
brated teacher,  who  possessed  more  epistles  than 
any  other  man,  or  perhaps  some  distinguished 
church,  first  instituted  this  collection  in  the  s»* 
cond  century ;  and  that  it  was  afterwards  adopted 
by  others,  in  deference  to  this  authority.  The 
place  where  this  collection  was  first  made,  is 
unknown.  Mill  supposes  it  was  Rome;  but 
without  sufficient  reason. 

This  coUecton  of  the  epistles  was  designed  to 
include  only  those  which  were  most  distin- 
guished, and  whose  authenticity  was  univer- 
sally allowed.  The  artoatouxov^  therefore,  ori- 
ginally contained  only  the  thirteen  epistles  of 
Paul,  and  the  first  epistles  of  Peter  and  John; 
since  these  only  were  considered  by  the  oldest 
fathers  as  belonging  to  the  Mta^fpeoi.  But 
afterwards  the  äv^txeyofuva  were  gradually  ad- 
mitted into  the  canon.  And  as  early  as  the  third 
century,  most  of  the  copies  of  the  collection  con- 
tained all  the  books  which  now  belong  to  it,  the 
a^ttXiyo^va  not  excepted ;  as  sppears  from  the 
catalogue  of  Origen  cited  by  Eusebius,  Hist 
Eccles.  VI.  25 ;  and  from  that  of  Eusebius  him- 
self. Hist.  Eccles.  III.  25,  where  he  appeals  toe»- 
aAjjatMt««^  KofoJoM«,  and  excludes  the  Apoeiy- 
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pha  from  the  ivbta^rpc».  Vide  Griesbach,  Hist. 
epp.  Paoll.  Jen«,  1777,  4to.  The  catalogues 
of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Gregory  Naziiin- 
zen  agree  with  these,  except  that  the  Apoca- 
lypse is  wholly  omitted  by  the  former,  and  is 
mentioned  by  the  latter  as  doubtful. 

11.  The  Prindplea  on  which  this  CoUedion  was 
made,  and  the  Authority  which  it  passestes. 

We  discover  these  principles  from  the  writ^ 
logs  of  the  fathers  of  the  early  ages  of  the  church. 
1.  It  was  a  rule  to  adroit  only  such  books 
into  the  canon  as  could  be  proved  to  be  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  apostles  themselves,  or  of  their 
first  assistants  in  office.  Those  only,  therefore, 
were  allowed  to  be  Mu^tpcM  which  had  credible 
testimony  in  their  favour  from  the  earliest  times. 
The  gospels  of  Peter,  Thomas,  and  others,  were 
on  this  principle  rejected  by  Origen  and  Ense- 
btus. 

3.  The  doctrines  taught  in  a  book  were  also 
examined  before  it  was  admitted  into  the  canon. 
If  any  book  disagreed  with  the  doctrines  which 
the  apostles  taught,  or  with  the  regulations 
mrhich  the  apoetles  established,  it  was  excluded 
from  the  canon  as  clearly  spurious.  This  rule 
was  needed  even  at  that  early  period ;  for  many 
books  written  in  support  of  error  had  from  the 
first  been  ascribed  to  the  apostles,  in  order  to 
procure  more  influence  and  currency. 

3.  The  custom  and  example  of  other  churches, 
which  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have 
judged  on  good  and  solid  grounds,  and  which 
were  free  from  the  suspicion  of  credulity  or  care- 
lessness, were  in  some  cases  referred  to  in  de- 
termining whether  a  book  should  be  admitted 
into  the  canon.  So  Hieronymus  (Catal.  Script. 
Eccles.),  when  speaking  of  the  book  of  Jude, 
says  that  it  had  indeed  been  doubted  and  reject- 
ed by  some,  but  auetoritatem  Jam  vetuslaU  et  uau 
meruit. 

The  question  upon  what  the  canonical  autho- 
rity of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  depends 
may  now  be  easily  answered.  It  depends  prin- 
cipally opon  the  decision  of  the  first  Christian 
teachers  and  churches ;  as  the  authority  of  the 
Greek  classics  depends  upon  the  decision  of  the 
grammarians  of  Alexsndria.  Their  decision, 
however,  was  not  arbitrary,  but  founded  on  sober 
examination  of  the  authenticity  of  these  books. 
No  public  and  universal  law  was  ever  passed 
in  the  ancient  church,  determining  that  all  and 
each  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  should 
be  adopted  vrithout  further  examination  and  in- 
quiry. The  learned  always  were,  and  always 
must  be,  free  to  inquire  on  this  subject.  If  we 
are  convinoed  at  all,  it  must  be  by  reason  and 
not  by  authority.  We  should  not,  therefore, 
bUndh/  credit  the  testimony  of  the  ancients,  whe- 
ther given  by  particular  churches  or  by  distin- 
gnislMd  individuaU;  nor,  <m  theoontmyi  should 


we  blindly  reject  their  testimony.  We  ought 
rather  to  examine  the  evidence  upon  which  they 
decided,  and  then  believe  according  to  our  own 
sincere  conviction.  The  authenticity  of  some  of 
the  books  (the  orriXfyo/ut^a)  which  stand  in  our 
present  collection  was  disputed  even  in  ancient 
times;  and  the  decision  respecting  them  was 
very  different,  even  in  the  ancient  orthodox 
church. 

The  canonical  books  were  indeed,  as  we  find, 
in  some  cases  determined  by  formal  decrees, 
which  seem  to  cut  off  and  discountenance  all 
further  inquiry,  as  in  the  Canones  Jposiolici^ 
which,  however,  are  spurious ;  also  in  can.  60 
of  the  council  at  Laodicea,  about  the  year  360, 
in  which  only  the  Apocalypse  is  omitted.  But 
this  council  was  composed  of  only  a  few  bi« 
shops,  and  its  determinations  were  not  adopted 
by  the  other  churches ;  besides,  the  sixtieth  canon 
is  probably  spurious.  Vide  Spittler,  Kritische 
Untersuchung  des  sechzigsten  Laodicw  Ca- 
nons, Bremen,  1777, 8vo.  The  council  at  Hippo, 
in  the  year  393,  and  at  Carthage,  in  the  year 
397,  also  established  similar  catalogues.  But 
neither  of  these  councils  was  general.  Many 
other  enactments  were  made  on  the  subject  of 
the  canon  in  the  Romish  church  at  a  later  pe- 
riod ;  but  the  council  of  Trent,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  for  the  first  time  established  the  canon 
for  the  Romish  church  by  a  general  and  formal 
decree. 

But  the  Protestant  church  has  never  acqui- 
esced in  those  decrees  which  preclude  or  pro- 
hibit further  investigation.  Luther  considered 
it  allowable  to  call  in  question  the  authenticity 
of  the  Apocalypse  and  the  episties  of  James ;  and 
he  was  followed  in  this  opinion  by  many  theo- 
logians of  the  sixteenth  century.  And  other 
Protestant  theologians  have  doubted  respecting 
other  books  of  the  drf  »xcyofwya. 

Note  1.— Even  if  we  should  allow  that  the 
wtiXfyofuva,  are  spurious,  and  cannot  be  relied 
upon  in  proof  of  the  Christian  system,  we  should 
not  be  compelled  either  to  relinquish  or  to  alter 
a  single  doctrine.  For  the  books  whose  genu- 
ineness is  undisputed  contain  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  a  complete  knowledge  of  Christian  faith 
and  duty. 

Note  2. — ^If  we  examine  the  reasons  which  led 
some  of  the  ancients  to  doubt  the  authenticity 
of  theÄrftVyofccro,  we  shall  find  that  they  were 
derived  rather  from  the  doctrines  taught  in  these 
books  than  from  any  historical  evidence  against 
them.  Sneh  were  Luther's  objections«  But 
none  of  the  objections  of  this  nature  which  are 
alleged  are,  in  my  view,  sufllciently  weighty  to 
justify  us  in  considering  any  one  of  these  books 
as  doubtful,  not  even  the  Apocalypse,  as  most 
at  present  acknowled  ge.  In  the  foil  owing  work» 
therefore,  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion 
will  be  supported  by  texts  taken  from  the  differ- 
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ent  books  of  fhe  New  Testament,  without  any 
reference  to  this  distinction. 

Works  to  be  consulted : — Gerh.  de  Mastricht, 
Canon  SS.  seenndnm  seriem  secalor.  N.  T. 
colleetns  et  notis  illastratus,  Jens,  1735.  This 
work  contains  the  opinions  of  the  fathers,  cata- 
logues of  the  canon  extracted  from  their  writ- 
ings, and  the  decrees  of  the  councils.  Stosrh, 
De  libroram  V.  T.  canone,  Frankfort  an  dem 
Oder,  1755,  8to.  Semler,  Abhandlungen  von 
freyer  Untersuchung  des  Canons,  4  Theile, 
Halle,  1771—75,  8vo.  Weber,  Bey  trage  «ur 
Geschichte  des  neutestamentUchen  Canons, 
Tübingen,  1791.  Corrodi,  Versuch  einer  Be- 
leuchtung der  Geschichte  des  jüdishen  und 
christlichen  Bibelcanons,  2  Bände,  Halle,  1793. 
Other  works  are  referred  to  in  Jahn,  and  in  the 
Elements  of  Storr  and  Flatt. 

SECTION  VI. 

ON  THE*  UNADULTERATED  CORRECTNESS  AND  IN- 
TEOR1T7  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT 
SCRIPTURES. 

The  integrity  of  the  holy  scriptures  implies 
(I)  that  none  of  the  books  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  canon  are  now  wanting  (integritas 
totalis;)  (3)  that  these  scriptures  are  transmitted 
to  OS  in  such  a  state  as  still  to  promote  the  ob- 
ject for  which  they  were  originally  written,  (in- 
tegritas partium,  or  partialis.) 

I.  JrUigritaa  Totalis. 

If  some  of  the  scriptures  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  canon  had  perished,  the  loss  would 
not  be  Tery  essential.  If  those  that  are  left  give 
ns  all  the  information  which  we  need  respecting 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  economy,  no  other 
books  are  necessary.  That  any  books,  how- 
ever, have  ever  belonged  to  the  canon  of  the 
Jewish  or  Christian  scriptures,  which  do  not 
now  belong  to  it,  cannot  be  proved.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  the  apostles  and  prophets  wrote 
many  books  which  have  not  come  down  to  u»^ 
books,  too,  which  were  inspired.  For  if  inspi- 
ration is  conceded  to  those  books  of  theirs  which 
were  admitted  into  the  canon  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  and  which  are  therefore  pre- 
served, it  must  also  be  conceded  to  those  which 
were  not  admitted  into  the  canon,  and  have 
therefore  perished.  The  ora/ discourses  of  Jesus 
and  the  apostles  were  doubtless  inspired,  and  yet 
many  of  these  discourses  are  lost;  and  even  of 
those  which  were  committed  to  writing,  only 
extracts  of  the  more  important  parts  were  in 
many  cases  preserved.  There  is  nothing  incon- 
sistent, therefore,  in  the  supposition  that  God 
shoald  suffer  even  an  inspired  book  to  be  left 
out  of  this  collection,  and  consequently  to  be 
lost  to  posterity.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that 
any  oi  the  books  which  are  lost  ever  belongs 


ed  to  the  canon.  Paul  wrote,  as  we  see  from 
his  epistles,  at  least  one  letter  to  the  Corinthi- 
ans more  than  we  have  at  present.  Many  me- 
moirs of  Jesus,  as  we  find  fVom  Luke,  i.  1,  were 
written  at  a  very  early  period.  The  histoneal 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  w^re  extracted  from 
larger  historical  works,  which  are  often  cited 
in  the  books  compiled  from  them,  but  which 
are  now  lost.  Other  collections  of  songs  are 
mentioned ;  as,  *<^  ifi^,  Joshua,  x.  13.  Writ- 
ings of  the  prophets  Gad,  Nathan,  Semaja,  and 
Jehu,  are  mentioned  in  Chronicles ;  bat  none  of 
these  ever  belonged  to  the  collection  of  tb'e  OU 
and  New  Testament  scriptures.  Of.  Jaho, 
Einleitung. 

II.  htiegrüas  PartiaS». 

The  integrity  of  a  book  is  not  affected  by 
variations  of  the  text,  and  by  false  readings. 
These  could  not  have  been  avoided,  except  by 
miracle,  in  the  numerous  transcripts  which  have 
been  made  of  these  ancient  scriptures.  The  in- 
tegrity of  a  book  requires  only  that  its  text  be 
in  such  a  state  that  the  object  for  which  the 
book  was  written  is  fully  answered.  When  we 
assert  the  integrity  of  the  Bible,  therefore,  we 
do  not  pretend  that  every  letter,  word,  and  ex- 
pression in  our  present  copies  exactly  answers 
to  the  original  text,  but  that  the  general  contents, 
the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  are  taught  in  it  with 
uneorrupted  correctness  and  certainty. 

The  variations  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment amounted,  according  to  the  estimate  of 
Wetstein,  to  sixty  thousand ;  and  of  the  text  of 
the  Old  Testament  to  a  still  greater  number. 
But  by  all  these  variations  no  doctrine  of  any 
importance  is  undermined  or  altered,  and  no 
history  of  any  interest  is  disfigured  or  changed. 
A  few  of  the  texts  by  which  some  doctrines 
were  supported  have,  indeed,  been  discarded — 
e.  g.,  1  John,  V.  7 ;  but  there  are  other  texts  which 
afford  to  each  of  these  doctrines  an  ample  proof; 
so  that  the  doctrines  themselves  remain  unal- 
tered. Besides,  the  most  important  variations, 
those  which  affect  the  sense  most  materially,  do 
not  concern  the  doctrines  of  religion  or  the  ob- 
jects of  faith,  but  some  indifferent  circumstances, 
trifling  historical  minutiae,  &c.  Without  giving 
up  the  integrrity  of  the  Bible,  then,  we  may  freely  I 
concede  that  in  some  few  places  the  true  reading 
is  lost  beyond  recovery. 

Tht  Text  of  the  Holy  Scripture»  i*  not  m  eonvpt 
as  to  prevent  the  attainment  of  the  object  far     \ 
which  they  were  written^ 

1 .  Of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
supposition  that  the  text  in  all  the  manuscript^ 
of  the  New  Testament  has  been  intentionally 
and  generally  falsified  cannot  possibly  be  made. 
Any  falsifications  must  have  been  made  etth^'r 
by  the  reigning  ecclesiastical  body  (catliolici} 
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or  by  some  of  tfa«  Mcts  (h«retici)  during  the 
first  three  cttUuriei.  But  among  the  former, 
there  was  no  man  during  this  period  of  sufficient 
authority  to  cause  the  alterations  which  he 
might  have  made  to  be  generally  adopted.  The 
jealousy  existing  among  individual  churches 
and  teachers  was  far  too  great,  and  the  use  of 
the  Christian  scriptures  far  too  general,  to  allow 
an  intentional  falsification  to  be  made*  These 
scriptures  were  publicly  read,  and  were  there- 
fore familial  to  every  Christian.  This  was  the 
case  certainly  with  those  more  important  parts, 
which,  if  any,  would  have  been  falsified.  There 
were  also  many  translations  made  from  the  va- 
rious manuscripts  of  the  original  Greek,  the 
text  of  which  still  agrees  in  every  important 
particaiar  with  our  own. 

The  text  of  the  New  Testament  was,  indeed, 
intentionally  altered  and  coxrupted  by  some  of 
the  heretics— e.  g,  Marcion ;  but  those  altera- 
tions were  immediately  discovered  and  con- 
demned by  the  orthodox  churches.  In  fact, 
these  heretics  freely  acknowledged  that  they 
themselves  had  fabricated  them,  and  did  not 
pretend  to  follow  the  original  text. 

2.  Of  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament.    The 
opinions  which  formerly  prevailed  respecting 
the  integrity  of  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  mnch  more  extravagant  than  respecting 
that  of  the  New.  These  opinions  were  founded 
on  the  exaggerated  accounts  which  were  given 
by  the  later  Jews  respecting  the  pains  which 
their  anoestors,  especially  the  Masorites,  had 
taken  to  preserve  the  sacred  text  unaltered. 
They  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  in  consequence 
of  this  cantion,  not  a  single  mistake  or  false 
reading  had  been  able  to  creep  into  the  original 
Hebrew  text.    AnA  they  extended  the  same  re- 
mark even  to  the  accents  and  vowel  points. 
John  Buxtorf,  father  and  son,  professors  of  the 
Hebrew  language  at  Basel,  during  the  last  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  adopted  these  fabu- 
lous Jewish  opinions  and  stories,  and  advocated 
them  with  great  seal.    Through  their  influence 
and  that  of  their  disciples,  as  the  principal 
cause,  these  opinions  became  very  prevalent 
among  the  Swiss,  and  even  Lutheran,  theolo- 
gians at  the  «id  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century«   In  Switzer- 
land they  were  regarded  as  essential  points  of 
orthodoxy,  and  placed  as  such  in  the  Formula 
consensus  Helvitict.    But, 

(1 )  The  exaetest  agreement  of  all  onr  present 
manuscripts  would  sot  prove  the  present  text  to 
be  throughout  true,  for  all  our  present  Hebrew 
nanuscripto  fallow  the  same  Masoietie  recen- 
sion; and  their  agreement  would  only  prove 
that  this  reeeasioD  had  snfiered  no  corruption. 
•  {2)  This  supposed  agreement  has,  however, 
been  disproved  since  our  manuscripts  have  been 
compared.  They  difftr  widely  from  one  another, 
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as  appears  from  the  vast  number  of  various  read- 
ings collected  by  Kennicottand  De  Uossi. 

(3)  The  Hebrew  manuscripts  from  which 
the  ancient  versions— for  example,  the  Septua- 
gint-— were  made  differed  still  more  widely ;  and 
in  some  instances  quite  another  recension  of  the 
Hebrew  text  was  at  the  foundation  of  these  ver- 
sions. 

But  however  great  may  be  the  corruptions 
which  are  found  in  particular  books  or  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament,  they  do  not  materially 
affect  the  Christian  religion,  which  does  not 
stand  in  such  an  intimate  connexion  with  any 
parts  of  the  Jewish  scriptures  that  it  must  stand 
or  fall  with  them.  But  the  same  is  true  on  this 
subject  with  respect  to  the  Old  Testament  as 
was  remarked  above  with  respect  to  the  New. 
Not  a  single  doctrine  is  undermined  or  weak- 
ened by  all  these  various  readings.  Nor  can  it 
be  proved  that  the  text  has  in  a  single  instance 
been  intentionally  corrupted  in  favour  of  parti- 
cular doctrinal  prejudices.  Even  the  Samaritan 
text  of  the  five  books  of  Moses,  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  exhibits  their 
contents  with  entire  fidelity,  and  in  entire  ac- 
cordance with  the  texts  of  our  common  Hebrew 
manuscripts. 

Cf.  Rich.  Simon,  Hist,  critique  du  V.  T., 
Rotterdam,  1685,  4to.  Capellus,  Critica  Sacra, 
Paris,  1650.  Eichhorn,  Einleitung  ins  alte 
Testament,  Th.  I.  Cap.  II.  Lichtenatein,  Pa- 
ralipomena  critica  circa  textum  Yet.  Testament!, 
Helmstadt,  1799, 4to.  Jahn,  Einleitung.  Also 
the  writings  of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi. 

SECTION  VU. 

or  THX  TRtTTH  AND  DIVHflTT  OF  THB  DOOTRINB8 
TAVORT  BT  CHRIST  AHD  RIS  AP08TLK8. 

The  truth  and  divinity  of  the  doctrines  con- 
tained in  the  Christian  scriptures  must  be  con- 
sidered before  the  divinity  of  these  scriptures 
themselves. 

The  principal  proofis  which  Jesus  himself  and 
his  apostles  produced  in  favour  of  the  divinity 
of  their  doctrines  are  the  following: 

I.  Prooffrom  the  Claims  tuMch  Jesus  himself  made, 

Jesus  frequently  called  himself  an  immediate 
divine  messenger«  He  declared  that  he  taught 
his  religion  by  the  express  command  of  God, 
and  as  his  deputed  ambassador,  Matt.  xxvi.  63 ; 
John,  V.  43 ;  xvi.  27,  28,  et  passim.  This  de- 
claration of  Jesus,  so  often  repeated,  is,  in  itself 
considered,  of  (preat  weight.  The  same  preten- 
sions have,  indeed,  sometimes  been  made  by  im- 
postors and  enthusiasts;  but  the  whole  charac- 
ter and  conduct  of  Jesus  were  such  as  to  free 
him  from  the  imputation  of  being  either  an  ho- 
nest enthusiast  or  a  crafty  impostor.  He  is  the 
very  opposite  of  what  impostors  and  enthusiasts. 
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even  of  the  best  description,  usaally  are;  he 
practised  none  of  the  wru  of  deception,  and  he 
appealed  confidently  and  unreservedly  to  his  in- 
nocence, even  in  presence  of  his  enemies ;  and 
challenged  them  to  convict  him,  if  they  were 
able,  of  a  single  act  of  dishonesty,  John,  viii. 
4B,  seq. 

This  proof  has  been  carefully  stated  by  Storr, 
Doctrlna  Christiana,  p.  28 — 34,  and  by  Dr. 
Hensler,  Die  Wahrheit  und  Göttlichkeit  der 
christlichen  Religion  in  der  Kürze  dargestellt, 
p.  36— 3d,  Hamburg,  1803,  8vo. 

II«  ProqffromthtExoelkneß,Suäabkaeit,andBe' 
n^fiekU  Tenckncy  ofihi»  Religion. 

This  proof  is  called  argumentum  itUemum 
pro  veritate  et  dtvinitate  religionU  Christianas, 
Jesus  himself  makes  use  of  this  argument,  John, 
TÜ.  17.  It  is  also  employed  by  the  apostles, 
and  by  the  ancient  apologists  of  Christianity, 
Justin,  Athenagoras,  Tertullian,  and  Clemens 
of  Alexandria.  That  the  Christian  religion  is 
surpassed  by  no  other  in  the  purity,  simplicity, 
and  practical  utility  of  its  doctrines,  is  perfectly 
obvious,  and,  even  at  the  present  day,  is  gene- 
rally acknowledged.  No  sage  or  moralist,  of 
ancient  or  modern  times,  has  accomplished  so 
great  a  work  as  has  been  done  by  Christ;  has 
taught  such  salutary  doctrines— doctrines  which 
exert  so  benign  an  influence  in  comforting  and 
renovating  the  heart  of  man.  And  this  every 
one  imiy  know  from  his  own  experience  who 
makes  a  personal  application  of  these  doctrines 
in  the  manner  which  Christ  has  prescribed. 
Yide  Introduction,  s.  3,  ad  finero. 

The  religion  which,  by  its  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline, accomplishes  all  this,  and  which  is  so 
taught  as  to  eflfect  what  had  never  before  been 
done  by  man,  deserves  to  be  called  divine ;  and 
must  be  acknowledged,  even  by  the  rationalist, 
to  be,  on  this  account,  at  least  important  and 
worthy  of  respect.'  But  the  internal  excellence 
of  the  Christian  religion  does  not,  in  itself  con- 
sidered, satisfactorily  prove  that  this  religion  is, 
as  a  matter  of  (act,  derived  immediately  from 
God  ;  the  utility  and  benevolent  tendency  of  a 
doctrine  prove  only  that  it  is  worthy  of  Ood^  and 
not  the  fact  that  it  is  derived  from  him.  As  this 
is  a  question  of  fact,  it  can  be  proved  only  by 
other  facts.  Vide  Introduction,  s.  8.  III.  3,  note. 
Hence  it  is  that  this  proof  from  the  internal  ex- 
cellence of  the  Christian  religion  is  always  in- 
sisted upon,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  proof  from 
miracles,  by  those  who  deny  any  immediate  di- 
vine revelation  in  the  higher  sense.  That  di- 
vine revelation  in  this  sense  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently established  by  this  internal  argument 
may  be  seen  from  the  Introduction,  s.  7, 1,  ad 
finem. 

But  although  this  internal  argument  does  not, 
separately  considered,  8ritisf:i<a«a':ly  prove  the 


immediate  divine  origin  of  tiie  Cbiistiatt  fdigion 
it  is  still  of  great  importance^- 

l,  7h  the  nneere  inquirer,  A  cofivietion  of 
the  inherent  excellence  of  the  €%ri«tian  religioB, 
and  of  its  benevolent  tendencies,  is  of  the  greav 
est  importance  to  the  candid  Inqairer  in  serioasly 
examining  the  other  proofs  by  which  the  divi- 
nity of  our  religion  is  supported.  It  prepares 
his  mind  to  receive  them,  and  predispooes  hira 
to  believe  any  evidence  that  may  be  offered,  or 
any  declarations  that  may  be  made,  by  one  who 
gave  such  excellent  precepts,  and  lived  himself 
in  a  manner  so  conformed  to  them,  as  Jeses  did, 
Jesus  declared  that  his  instmcttoBS  were  derived 
immediately  from  God.  Vide  No  I.  Now  if 
the  inquirer  finds  that  the  religion  of  Christ  ac' 
complishes  what  might  be  reasonably  expected 
of  a  religion  of  divine  origin ;  if  he  finds  that  its 
founder  possessed  a  pure  moral  character,  and 
was  neither  an  impostor  nor  a  deluded  enthusi- 
ast; he  will  give  credit  to  his  pretensions,  and 
feel  himself  bound  to  admit  the  evidence  that 
may  be  offered  of  his  divine  mission. 

3.  To  theprat^ieal  Christian,  The  belief  of 
the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  Christian  religion 
arising  from  its  internal  excellence  and  its  bene- 
ficial effects,  is  in  the  highest  degree  important 
to  every  practical  Christian.  His  whole  estima- 
tion of  this  religion  depends  upon  his  having 
felt  this  excellence,  and  joyfully  experienced 
these  benefits,  in  his  own  heart  These  experi- 
ences produce  a  firm  conviction  in  his  mind  of 
the  truth  of  this  religion,  which  no  theoretic 
doubts  are  able  to  shake. 

These  feelings  arising  in  the  heart  of  the  true 
Christian,  as  he  studies,  applies,  and  practises 
the  instructions  of  his  religion,  and  the  firm  con- 
viction of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  his  religion, 
arising  from  these  feeKngs,  is  called  tetHmonimn 
apirituB  aaneti  internum — i.  e.,  a  conviction  of 
the  divinity  of  the  Christian  religion  produced 
in  the  mind  of  man  by  the  Spirit  of  Crod.  This 
conviction  is  not  a  conclusion,  but  a  feeling,  from 
which  the  truth  is  inferred.  Vide  Moras,  p.  39, 
40.  The  term  tesHmoniwn  (^taprtJpMi),  taken 
from  Rom.  viii.  16,  and  1  John,  v.  6,  was  ap- 
plied to  this  inward  pereuasion,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  name  teaHmonium  externum  apirihts 
aaneti^  taken  from  Heb.  ii.  4,  which  was  given 
to  the  proof  afforded  by  miracles. 

7%«  interna!  witnesa  (f  the  Spirit  denotes  those 
pious  feelings  and  dispositions  which  God  or 
the  Holy  Spirit  awakens  in  us  by  means  of  the 
Christian  doctrine,  and  which  are  the  evidence, 
the  internal  proof,  to  us,  that  this  doctrine  is 
true.  •<  Ultima  ratio,  sub  qua  et  propter  quam 
fide  divina  et  infallibili  credimus,  verbum  Dei, 
esse  verbum  Dei,  est,  ipaa  intrimeea  via  et  efiea^ 
eia  verbi  dtmm,  et  apiritua  sancti  in  scriptura  lo- 
quentis  teatißeatio  et  otfaignatio,'^  Quenstsdt, 
Sy sterna,  I.  p.  1 10. 
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ThiB  intimate  peravasioo  i»  pcrfvctly  rational, 
^nd  by  no  means  Tiaioouy.  It  ia  not  prod  need 
in  ua  in  a  miracnloaa  manner«  by  direct  diTine 
agency,  but  it  reanlta  firom  the  troths  which  we 
have  Qodeiatood  and  obeyed»  We  are  oenacioua 
in  our  inmoel  aoula  that  since  we  have  embraced 
this  heavenly  religion,  and  have  faithfully  obey- 
ed its  precepta,  we  have  had  more  peace  and 
happinessy  and  more  strength  to  execute  our  vir- 
tuous reao]  utioos,  t  ban  ever  before.  I  n  this  way 
we  are  brought  to  the  conviction  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  the  true  and  only  means  of  pro- 
moting onr  happiness,  ^ad  of  imparting  that 
quiet  of  mind«  and  that  atrength  for  virtue,  which 
vr*e  need.  And  from  this  conviction  we  pass  to 
the  condo8ion,that  the  Christian  religion  is  true 
and  dining  and  that  Jesne  and  his  aposUes  are 
to  be  believed  when  they  declare  it  to  be  such. 
We  have  found  this  doctrine  to  be  possessed  of 
higher  excellences  and  of  a  greater  efficacy  than 
any  other  with  which  we  have  been  acquainted, 
Hnd  hence  conclude  that  it  is  the  very  means 
%vhieh  God  himself  has  appointed  for  our  good. 

This  proof  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  derived  from  its  happy  effects,  is 
often  urged  by  Christ,  John,  vii.  15—17,  coll. 
▼iii.  47 ;  and  alao  by  the  apoatlea,  I  These»  ii. 
13 ;  3  Cor.  iii.  1—4 ;  Acts,  ii.  14 — 37;  and  par- 
ticularly from  the  effect  of  the  discourses  of 
Jesus,  Matt.  vii.  28,  29 ;  Luke,  xxiv.  32.  This 
proof,  explained  in  this  way,  is  conformed  both 
to  reason  and  observation;  and  the  feelings 
upon  which  it  rests  must  have  been  experienced 
by  every  true  Christian.  Cf.  a.  124,  IL; 
Nosselt,  Diss,  inaug.  de  intemo  testimonio  Spi- 
ritus sancti,  Halle,  1767.  Gehe  (Superintendant 
at  Oschatz),  Diss,  inaug.  de  arguroento,  quod 
pro  divinilate  religionis  Christian«  ab  experi- 
entia  ducitur,  Gottingen,  1796.    Morna,  p.  40. 

III.  Prooffrom  MiracUa. 

In  thia  plaee  we  shall  consider  only  what  we 
are  taught  on  thb  subject  by  the  writers  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testamenta,  and  the  point  of  view 
in  which  they  regarded  it ;  adding  a  few  obser- 
vations for  the  purpose  of  illustration.  Here* 
after,  in  the  Article  on  Divine  Providence,  s.  72, 
we  shall  oonsider  the  arguments  and  objections 
of  a  philotophioal  nature. 

1.  The  following  names  are  given  to  miracles 
by  the  sacred  writer»,  and  by  Jesus  himself: — 
rnia^,  rmui,  correspondent  to  which  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  and  to  the  New  Testament,  are  the 
words  ^vofuf,  ivM^K,  because  miracles  are 
proofs  of  the  divine  power.  mSs,  ^ow/AcuiMb, 
^^oirflK  something  extraordinary,  which  ex- 
cites wonder,  njpic,  i'cpa$,  repot  a,  prodigiih  por* 
tenta^  something  monstrous,  which  excites  the 
idea  of  a  tremendous  force,  pv,  crffula^  Q$ier4a^ 
because  miraelea  are  signs  or  evidences  of  di« 
vine  interposition ;  whence  they  are  also  called 


thehandofCod^thefaigerofGod.  ^'n^^Cfi^r« 
t9v  &tov.  The  miracles  of  Christ  are  frequently 
called  ^o,  by  way  of  eminence.  The  divine 
power  by  which  miracles  were  wrought  was 
called  mi,  Jsfr^;>  rtrs  HPtvfUk  oytoy,  Hvsi^M,  deoi^ 

ftViVflOm 

2.  These  biblical  names  of  miraelea  cleariy 
shew  that  the  aacred  writers  considered  miracles 
to  be  events  effected  by  divine  power,  unlike 
those  which  commonly  occur  in  the  known 
order  of  nature,  established  by  God,  and  inex- 
plicable to  us  by  the  laws  of  nature,  and  there- 
fore calculated  to  excite  surprise  and  wonder. 
Such  events  are  not  necessary  for  tiie  establish- 
ment of  a  natural  religion ;  but  they  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  eatablishment  of  any  religion 
which  announcea  itself  as  revealed  from  God  in 
any  other  way  than  through  the  reason  of  man,— 
of  a  religion,  in  short,  like  the  Christian,  which 
is  a  potiUve  religion,  and  in  which  Chriat  ap- 
peara  in  the  character  of  a  divine  messenger  to 
disclose  the  mind  of  God.  The  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  this  religion  are  not  cognizable  from 
the  nature  of  things,  bat  are  taught  us  by  per- 
sons who  assert  that  they  themselves  were 
taught  by  God.  Now  if  they  would  obtain  cre- 
dit in  this  assertion,  they  must  be  able  to  prove 
their  divine  mission  by  proper  evidence.  They 
cannot  do  this  by  proofs  drawn  from.reaaon; 
they  therefore  resort  to  miracles. 

Properly  speaking,  these  miracles  are  wrought 
by  God.  In  performing  them,  he  does  not  alter 
or  disturb  the  course  of  things  which  he  himself 
directs,  or  counteract  the  laws  which  he  himself 
has  established ;  but  he  accomplishes,  by  means 
of  nature,  which  he  has  thus  constituted  and 
which  he  govema,  something  mor«  than  is  com- 
mon, and  in  connexion  with  unusual  ciroum- 
stances. 

[AWe.— This  is  here  maintained  in  opposition 
to  some  theologians  of  former  times,  who  held 
that  in  case  of  a  real  miraol^the  course  of  nar 
ture  was  disturbed,  or  the  laws  of  nature  coun- 
teracted. **  Miraeuta  vera  et  proprie  dieia  sunt, 
qutt  contra  vim  rebus  natural ibus  a  Deo  inditam, 
curaumque  naturalem,  aive  per  extraordinariam 
Dei  potentiam  efficiontur ;  ut  cum  . . .  aqua  in  vi- 
num  convertitur,  mortui  suscitantur,"  ^.  Qiien« 
stedt.  Systems,  P.  I.  et  IL  p.  471,  Vitebergc, 
1685,  fol.  The  same  opinion  is  expressed  by 
Buddeus*  Miracles,  he  aaya,  are  •»  operetiones 
quibus  natures  leges  ad  ordinem  et  conserva- 
tionem  totius  hujus  ü'niversi  spectantes,  re  vera 
«tMpem/ufiiur.*'  Instit.  theol.  dogm.  p.  245. 
They  are  likewise  defined  by  Wegscheider  as 
<«  eventus  insoliti  admiratiotiem  excitantes ;  ideo- 
que  a  cooperatione  causae,  humanas  vires  super- 
antis,  et  rerum  natura  cursum  consuetum,  /e/<«e- 
que  in  qffieiendo  ejusmudi  eventu  tollentis^  ple- 
mmqae  repetiti.*'  Institutiones,  p.  173,  s.  46. 
But  with  respect  to  this  opinion,  Augustine  pro- 
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IMOrly  atked,  *<  Quomodo  «it  contra  nalonmi 
quod  68t  vol  antäte  Dei,  quota  voluotaa  tanti 
«tiqae  ereatoria«  condits  ni  cujaalibet  natan 
ait."  DeCiv.  ]>ei«XXL8.  Thi«  opinion  lod 
to  the  supposition  that  in  coonezion  with  every 
miracle  there  was  ^jmracuktm  resiitutioms^  by 
which  the  ooofusion  occasioned  was  obviated, 
and  the  proper  order  restored«  Vide  J.  Jao. 
Ebert,  Dobitationes  contra  miracula  restitu- 
tionis. 

The  following  remarks  on  this  sabjeot  are 
from  Tieftrunk,  Censwr  des  ehr.  protest.  Lehrbe- 
grriffs, 8.  363 — ^365:  '^The  efficient  supecsen» 
sible  Being  may  not  suspend  the  laws,  or  disar* 
range  the  course  of  nature;  but  must  employ 
nature  as  the  means  of  producing  the  designed 
result.  What  is  miraculous  is  not  therefore 
conirary  to  nature  (widernaturUch),  but  extraoi^ 
dlnaryt  pfetematural,  (aussernatürlich.)  The 
wonder-working  Being  produces  in  the  sphere 
of  sense,  and  by  the  laws  whioh  govern  this 
sphere,  such  an  effect  as  does  not  occur  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  and  could  not  be  pro- 
duced by  the  mere  powers  of  nature.  A  miracu- 
lous event  seems  to  encroach  upon  the  course  of 
nature,  without  disturbing  or  displacing  it.  But 
this  encroachment  cannot  be  accounted  for  by 
any  natural  causality,  and  must  be  ascribed  to  a 
higher  power  working  according  to  the  laws  of 
sensible  nature.  But  we  must  not  suppose  that 
this  supersensible  cause  acts  in  a  iawiesa  man- 
ner in  working  miracles ;  for  although  we  are 
unacquainted  with  the  laws  which  prevail  io  the 
sphere  of  spirit,  we  must  still  believe  that  some 
laws  are  there  in  force;  and  if  we  knew  what 
they  were,  we  should  consider  the  same  events 
which  now  appear  miraculous  as  perfecdy  na- 
tural.'' Vide  Hahn,  Lehrbuch  des  christlichen 
Glaubens,  s.  24,  Leipzig,  1828.] 

In  this  extraordinary  exertion  of  his  power, 
God  has  ever  some  great  moral  end  in  view ; 
since  it  is  inconsistent  with  reason  and  scripture 
to  suppose  that  he  acts  without  respect  to  an 
end.  Now  the  end  for  which  miracles  are  per- 
formed is  clearly  revealed.  They  are  the  cre- 
dentials of  the  divine  messengers,  and  invest 
with  a  divine  authority  their  precepts,  promises, 
threatenings,  and  whatever  else  they  may  de- 
clare; for  no  teacher  ever  did  or  can  work  a 
miracle  by  his  own  power :  he  can  only  act  as 
the  instrument  in  the  I^and  of  God,  the  author 
and  governor  of  nature.  .  W  hen  G  od ,  therefore, 
raises  the  dead,  or  performs  any  other  miracle, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  teacher,  he  thus 
declares  that  this  teacher  is  divinely  commis- 
sioned, that  througii  him  he  shall  speak,  and 
act,  and  accomplish  his  purposes.  He  thus  fur- 
nishes his  ambassador  with  credentials,  secures 
him  the  attention  of  his  fellow  men,  calls  upon 
them  to  acknowledge  the  divinity  of  his  mission, 
and  to  receive  his  heavenly  doctrine.    This, 


tbsn,  as  we  are  tangfat  hy  th«  Bible,  is  tbe  end 
for  which  miracles  were  wrought.  ZVue  inira- 
oles  are  the  credentials  which  God.  gjkwes  hii 
ambassadors  of  their  divine  missioa ;  and  eveiy 
teaoher  who  performs  them  should  b«  received 
as  a  messenger  sent  fiom  God«  For  it  «annoi 
be  supposed  that  the  God  of  truth  would  enable 
an  enthusiast,  or  a  crafty  impostor,  or  any  false 
teacher,  to  perform  real  miracles,  since  he  would 
thus  set  hia  own  seal  to  a  falsehood.  Hence 
we  may  safely  argue  the  falsity  of  all  tbe  al- 
leged miracles  which  are  wrought  for  tlie  con- 
firmation of  doctrines  and  declarationa  which  are 
demonstrably  untrue,  and  therefore  not  of  God, — 
such,  for  example,  as  were  wrought  by  the  false 
prophets  in  ancient  times,  and  which  aie  de- 
clared in  the  Bible  to  be  deceptive. 

On  these  principles,  Christ  and  his  apostles 
prove  the  divinity  of  their  mission  and  doctrine, 
by  the  miracles  which  they  performed  in  view 
of  their  contemporaries.  Matt  xi.  3,  seq.  John, 
xiv.  1 1.    Vide  Scripta  Varii  argumeati,  ed.  2, 
p.  187.    And  in  consequence  of  the  miracles 
which  he  wrought,  Jesus  was  received  by  many 
of  his  contemporaries  as  a  teacher  sent  from 
God,  John,  iii.  2;  ix.  35—38.    This  belief  in 
his  character  arising  from  his  miracles,  was  ap- 
proved by  Jesus  himself.  Matt  xi.  2—^  20->24. 
Sometimes,  however,  he  justly  blamed  the  Jews 
for  seeking  constantly  after  signs  and  wonders. 
As  to  the  object  of  the  miracles  which  he  per- 
formed, he  distinctly  declared,  that  they  should 
be  considered  as  proof  (tnjfuiw)  that  he,  as  a 
roan,  did  not  teach  his  own  wisdom,  nor  act 
from  his  own  will,  but  as  the  organ  of  God,  the 
creator  and  governor  of  the  universe;  and  that 
his  instructions  should  therefore  be  considered  as 
divine  inetructions  (xotw),  and  received  and 
obeyed  as  coming  from  God.    Vide  John«  iii., 
v„  vi.,  viii.,  xii.,  xiv.,  xvi. ;  Acts,  ii.  22 ;  x.  3Ö. 
Miracles  are  regarded  by  Christ  and  the  apos- 
tles as  always  intended  by  God  to  promote  the 
success  (tfwfpyeio^)  and  confirm  the  authority 
(ßcßacovv)  of  the  doctrine  taught  by  the  one 
through  whom  they  were  performed.    Mark, 
xvi.  20.    The  apostles  refer,  in  the  Acts  and  in 
the  epistles,  to  three  kinds  of  miracles — vix., 
(1)  those  wrought  upon  Jesus,  to  prove  his  au- 
thority, especially  his  resurrection  from  the 
dead ;  (2)  those  wrought  by  him ;  and  (3)  those 
which  they  themselves  performed. 

The  proof  from  miracles,  impressing,  as  they 
do,  the  bodily  senses,  often  produces  a  strong 
conviction,  and  is  especially  adapted  to  those 
who  are  insensible  to  the  proof  dcawn  from  the 
internal  excellence  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  the  effects  which  it  produces  on  the  hearts 
of  men. 

3.  How  far  is  the  proof  from  miracles  still 
valid  ?  May  it  be  urged  at  tlie  present  day  t  It 
has  been  rejected,  in  modern  times,  as  wholly 
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d«8tit»t6  of  «ndeaee,  by  RottssMQ,  Harne,  and 
3l1  the  rationalisi  theoiogtani».  Hmme  main- 
tained, that  however  strong  might  be  the  oti- 
dence  in  farour  of  any  miiaole,  there  was  always 
stronger  eridenoe  against  it;  and  that  every 
miracle  was  eontredictory  to  the  reason  and  ex* 
perience  of  all  agee.  In  order  to  vender  the  mi- 
racles of  the  Bible  suspicious,  he  collected  all 
manner  of  marveiloiM  histories,  and  endeaTOored 
to  shew,  that  the  mtrades  of  the  Bible  had  less 
evidence  to  support  them  than  many  of  thfse 
pretended  mirades,  whioh  were  universally 
aHowed  to  be  false.  The  proof  from  miracles 
was  also  abuhdantly  oanvassed  in  the  coatro- 
versiee  with  Lessing. 

We  may  frsely  concede,  (a)  that  this  proof 
must  have  carried  a  stronger  and  mors  resistless 
evidence  to  the  minds  of  those  who  themselves 
saw  the  miracles  with  their  own  eyes,  than  to 
the  minds  of  othen  living  at  a  distance  from  the 
scene,  or  after  the  time  in  which  they  were  per^ 
formed ;  and  {h)  that  Christ  end  his  apostles  in- 
tended their  miracles  primarily  for  their  contem- 
poraries, who  expected  and  demanded  evidence 
of  this  nature,  and  Who  would  receive  the  true 
religion  more  readily,  and  believe  it  more  firmly, 
if  it  came  to  them  supported  by  such  evidence 
as  was  conformed  to  their  previous  opinions  and 
expectations ;  and  that  this  proof  may  so  far  be 
aaid  to  be  temporary»  But  (e)  it  can  by  no 
means  be  said  to  be  destitote  of  evidence  for  all 
who  were  not  the  contemporaries  of  Christ  and 
the  apostles.  If  anj  at  the  present  day  are  con- 
vinced of  the  higtorieal  truth  of  the  miracles 
wrought  by  Christ,  to  them  the  proof  derived 
from  miracles  must  still  be  perfectly  valid.  For 
to  attempt  to  prove  ä  priori,  as  is  usually  done, 
that  miracles  are  imposBibk,  is  the  height  of  folly 
and  presumption.  Moreover  (d)  the  system  of 
truth  which  was  taught  by  Jesus,  the  apostles; 
and  prophets,  is  consistent  with  itself  only  on 
the  supposition  that  it  was  corroborated  by  mi- 
racles. They  laid  claim  to  the  character  of  ex- 
traordinary divine  messengers  a  claim  which 
could  not  be  supported  except  by  extraordinary 
events.  Vide  Introduction,  s.  7, 8.  The  rea- 
son, now,  that  so  many  deny  the  evidence  of  mi- 
racles is,  that  they  are  unwilling  to  admit  this 
extraordinary  claim,  which  miracles  are  intended 
to  establish. 

The  Mdorieai  eredihilify  of  the  miracles  of 
Christ  may  be  proved  in  two  ways  : 

( i .)  Prom  the  testimony  of  the  apostles  them- 
selves. We  reason  thus :  (a)  they  wen  lAle  to 
know  the  troth.  They  wen  contemporaries  of 
Christ,  and  eye-witnesses  of  his  works.  They 
enjoyed  the  best  opportunity  for  examining  and 
scrotinizing  every  thing  which  he  did.  Nor  were 
they  crednloua ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  slow  to  be- 
lieve, as  Christ  himself  says,  Mark,  xvi.  14. 
They  perfectly  agm  in  their  testimony,  and  in 


open  court  refer  to  the  miracles  of  Christ  as  to 
undisputed  facts,  known  to  the  world.  Acts,  ii, 

89.  (6)Theytfi<cn(2e(ftospealithetroth.  Their 
Whole  character  is  such  as  to  free  them  from  the 
suspicion  of  intentional  deception.  If  they  had 
been  influenced  by  considerations  of  wordly 
interest  they  would  not  have  embraced  Christi« 
anity,  from  which  they  had  little  to  hope,  and 
everything  to  fear,  aa  to  their  temporal  prospects« 
Besides,  the  style  of  their  narratives  is  so  sim« 
pie,  artless,  and  unaffected,  that  every  unpreju« 
diced  reader  must  feel  himself  compelled  to  ao* 
knowledge  that  they  underatood  and  believed 
what  they  wrote,  and  had  no  intention  of  deceiv« 
ing  their  readera,  1  John,  i.  1,  seq.  Cf.  Moras, 
p.  16^90. 

(2)  From  the  testimony  of  those  who  were 
not  followere  of  Christ,  and  even  of  those  who 
were  opposed  to  his  religion.  The  Jews  who 
were  contemporary  with  Christ  allowed  that  he 
had  wrought  roiraelea,  (John,  x{,  47,)  and  did 
not  venture  to  accuse  him,  before  a  judicial  tri- 
bunal, of  deception  in  performing  them.  Even 
the  Tklmod  makes  mention  of  his  miracles,  and 
allows  their  historical  troth,  although  it  under« 
takes  to  account  for  them  in  different  ways» 
And  so  the  pharisees,  when  they  were  unable 
to  deny  the  reality  of  the  miracles  of  Christ,  pre^ 
tended,  as  a  last  resort,  that  they  were  the  work 
of  the  devil.  And  even  the  apostate  Judas,  who 
lived  on  terms  of  perfect  intimacy  with  his  Mas* 
ter,  could  not  bring  against  him  the  charge  of 
deception,  and  confesses  at  last.  In  despair,  that 
he  had  betrayed  innocent  blood ;  whereas,  if  he 
had  known  or  suspected  any  dishonesty,  he 
would  sorely  have  justified  his  crime.  And  if 
he  did  not  know  of  any  dishonesty,  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  there  was  none;  since  the 
imposture  could  not  have  been  executed  without 
pecuniary  means,  which  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Judas.  Matt,  xxvii.  4,  seq.  Those  who  op- 
posed Christianity  during  the  ihrst  periods  of  its 
existence— namely,  Celsus,  Hierocles,  and  Ju- 
lian, did  not  doubt  the  historical  truth  of  the  mi- 
racles of  Christ,  although  they  ascribed  them  to 
magical  arts.    Moms,  p.  96,  97. 

IV.  Prooffromtheful/Umentof  Ancient  Prophecies 
in  Christ, 

In  urging  this  proof,  Jesus  and  his  apostles 
had  primary,  though  by  no  means  exclusive,  re- 
ference to  the  Jews,  in  whose  sacred  books  these 
predictions  respecting  the  Messiah  were  contain- 
ed. This  proof  will  be  particularly  considered 
in  connexion  with  the  office  of  Messiah,  s.  89, 

90,  in  the  Article  on  Christ 

V.  Prooffrom  the  Prophedee  of  Christ  himself 

Every  prediction  of  future. incidents  may  pro- 
perly he  rt^sr^rded  as  a  miraele.    All  which  \(*ns 
said,  therefore,  respecting  the  proof  from  mira* 
F 
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«Im»  mvf  be  «qiplied  to  tbia  proof  and  the  oae 
preeeding,  both  of  whieh  are  parts  of  the  gene- 
ral proof  from  miracles. 

With  retpeot  to  the  proof  from  prophecy,  we 
lemark  now  more  particularly,  that  in  order  to 
ita  valtdity,  (1)  The  prediction  must  be  higtori- 
eaUy  true^.  e«,  meat  have  been  aetaally  made 
before  the  events  to  whieh  it  relates,  and  not 
£ibrioated  afterwards,  nor  eyen  enriched  by  the 
addition  of  any  circumstances  which  may  have 
ocenrred  in  connexion  with  the  fulfilment  of  the 
original  prophecy.  (8)  It  must  not,  like  most  of 
the  oracles  of  the  ancient  heathen  world,  hide  its 
meaning  under  an  artful  ambiguity  of  expression. 
(3)  The  exact  and  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  pre- 
diction must  be  capable  of  proof  from  history. 
If  any  prediction  answers  these  conditions,  it 
must  be  allowed  to  come  ürom  God,  and  to  be  of 
the  nature  of  a  miracle,  3  Pet.  i.  19. 

God  only  can  foresee  futore  and  fortuitous 
events.  When  a  man  therefore  foretells  events 
of  this  nature,  he  proves  that  he  is  instructed 
and  commissioned  by  God.  The  Jewish  pro- 
phets who  laid  claim  to  the  title  of  divine  am- 
bassadors were  required,  therefore,  in  proof  of 
their  prstonsions,  to  foretell  the  future.  Christ 
himself  made  use  of  this  proof  to  support  his 
own  claims,  John,  xiii.  19 ;  xiv*  89.  He  fore- 
told, in  the  most  distinct  and  accurate  manner, 
his  own  impending  fate,  (Matt  xvi.  81,  seq. 
Luke,  xviii.  31-^3 ;)  and  also  that  of  his  dis- 
ciples. Matt.  X.  16,  seq.  He  predicted  that  his 
religion  would  prevail  upon  the  earth,  and  con- 
tinue to  the  end  of  the  world ;  and  this,  too,  at  a 
time  when  its  destruction  must  have  appeared 
to  every  one  in  the  highest  degree  probable. 
He  predicted  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  stete  by  the  Romans, 
Matt  xxiv. ;  Luke,  xxi.  This  latter  prediction 
was  very  minute,  and  was  fulfilled,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  in  every  particu- 
lar, ^f.  the  valuable  treatises  on  the  prophecies, 
collected  by  Hurd  and  Halifax.  Thomas  New- 
ton, Treatise  on  the  prophecies  which  have 
been  remarkably  fulfilled«  Less,  Wahrheit  der 
christlichen  Religion,  s.  478,  ff.  Göttingen, 
1785. 

Morus,  p.  84,  seq.,  s.  14,  seq. 

iVb^e.—- It  thus  appears,  that  in  investigating 
the  truth  of  Christianity  we  must  proceed  as 
we  do  when  we  investigate  any  aubjecte  of  an 
historical  nature.  We  must  believe  what  we  are 
teught  in  the  holy  scriptures,  upon  the  authority 
if  the  teaiimony  by  which  it  is  supported.  We 
are  indeed  gratified  to  find  other  reasons,  beside 
positive  divine  testimony,  on  which  to  found  our 
belief  in  the  truths  of  religion ;  but  these  addi- 
tional reasons  are  not  essential  to  our  belief. 
And  in  eases  where  we  are  unable  to  discover 
them,  we  may  believe  upon  the  simple  divine 
testimony.    Nor  are  we  chargeable  with  credu- 


lity in  so  doing,  any  more  than  when  we  be- 
lieve, on  credible  testimony,  any  fact  which  naay 
f<Mr  a  time  be  incomprebenaible. 

Cf.  Job*  Friedr.  Kleuker,  Neue  Prüfung  und 
Erklärung  der  vorzügUchaten  Beweise  för  die 
Wahrheit  und  den  göttlichen  Ursprung  des 
Christenthuma,  wie  der  Offenbarung  überhaupt, 
3  Bde,  Riga,  1787—94,  8vo.  Koppen,  Die 
Bibel  ein  Werk  der  göttlichen  Weisheit,  Au9g. 
8,  Rostock  and  Leipzig,  1797-8,  8vo.  Storr, 
Doctrinee  Christians,  &c.,  p.  81,  seq.  Süskind 
(Prof.  of  theology  at  Stuttgard),  Eine  histo- 
risch— -exegetische  Untersuchung,  In  welchem 
Sinne  hat  Jesus  die  Göttlichkeit  deiner  Religion 
und  Sittenlehre  behauptet?  Tübingen,  1803, 
8voi.  Hensler,  Die  Wahrheit  und  Göttlichkeit 
der  ehriatlichen  Religion,  in  der  Küne  darge- 
Bteim  a.  33-48. 

SECTION  VIU. 

OF  THl  1N8PIRATI0X  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES  OF  THE 
OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS,  OR  THE  HIGHER 
mVINE  INFLUENCE  ENJOYED  BY  THE  SACRED 
WRITERS. 

Jntroduetory  Remark», 

1  •  The  two  following  poaitiona — vis«,  tkc  doe- 
trines  taught  in  Üie  book»  tf  the  Bibk  are  rf  di' 
vine  origin^  and  iheae  books  thenuehea  are  given 
by  Godf  are  by  no  means  the  same,  and  need  to 
be  carefully  distinguished.  The  divinity  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible  was  considered  in  s.  7 ;  but 
this  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  divinity  of 
the  Bible  iteelf.  The  doctrines  of  revelation 
are  frequently  conteined  in  books  of  devotion, 
for  example,  but  it  is  not  pretended  that  on  this 
account  theee  booka  are  of  divine  origin.  The 
truth  and  divinity  of  the  Chriatian  religion  might 
be  aatiafactorily  proved  if  the  booka  of  the  New 
Teatement  were  acknowledged  to  be  merely  ge- 
nuine, and  the  authora  of  them  merely  credible ; 
ao  that  the  divinUy  cf  the  Christian  region  need 
not  be  considered  ae  depending  on  the  divinity 
of  the  holy  scriptures.  The  two  things  were  d i»* 
tingoiahed  from  each  other  aa  early  aa  the  time 
of  Melancthon. 

Religion,  therefore,  ia  more  concerned,  as 
Michaelis  has  justly  observed,  in  having  prool 
for  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  than  for  the 
inspiration  of  the  sacred  volume.  Still  the  sin- 
cere friend  of  truth  will  sorely  be  rejoiced  in 
finding  reason  to  believe  in  the  immediate  divine 
origin  of  the  books  of  our  religion.  If  this  higher 
divine  influence,  called  inspirtUion^  were  not  en- 
joyed by  the  apoatiea  in  thoee  inatructions  which 
they  have  left  ua,  how  eaaily  could  we  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  euapicion  that  they  misunderstood 
some  of  the  doctrinea  of  Chriatianity,  or  failed 
to  exhibit  them  in  a  proper  manner!  They 
were  liable,  we  might  then  aay,  from  their  de- 
voted attechment  to  the  peraon  of  Chdst,  and 
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their  high  estaem  for  his  oharacter,  to  adopt 
false  and  exaggerated  opinions  respecting  his 
nature,  and  his  fotore  exaltation.  In  this  way, 
if  theee  books  were  not  believed  to  be  given  by 
inspiration  of  God,  the  moat  important  positive 
doctrines  of  Christianity  might  be  considered 
donbtfol ;  as  has  been  done,  in  feet,  in  modem 
times,  by  Chose  who  deny  the  inspiration  of  the 
seriptnies. 

9.  Inspiration  has  been  defined  in  different 
ways.  Cf.  the  historical  sketch,  s.  9,  10.  It 
may  be  best  defined,  according  to  the  representa« 
tions  of  the  scriptores  themselves,  to  be  an  «se- 
traordimify  divine  inßuence  by  wkiek  the  ieathen 
if  religion  were  inetrueied  what  mnd  how  they 
ihouid  write  or  epeak^  while  dieeharging  the  duHee 
if  their  qgiee.  There  is  no  need  of  any  distinc- 
tion betwen  their  oral  and  written  diecoorses« 
Moras,  p.  30,  s.  24.  The  correctness  of 
this  definition  will  hereafter  appear  from  the 
texts  which  will  be  cited  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

Note» — ^It  may  be  regarded  as  a  settied  point 
that  inspiration  is  not  impoenble^  and  that  no 
argument  ä  priori  can  be  urged  against  the  his- 
torical evidence  of  the  fact.  This  was  truly 
remarked  by  Kant,  Religion  innerhalb  der  Grin- 
sen der  reinen  Vernanft,  3  Ausg.  Königsberg, 
1793, 8vs;  and  also  by  Fichte,  Versuch  einer 
Kritik  aller  Offenbarung,  9  Ausg.  Königsberg, 
1793, 8vo. 

L  biepiration  of  the  New  TeäamenU 

1.  This  cannot  be  proved  from  the  testimony 
of  the  fathers.  They  can  command  belief  only 
when  they  testify  respeeting  things  which  could 
be  known  by  observation;  such  as  the  authen- 
ticity of  a  book,  or  the  age  of  the  writer.  Nor 
can  the  divine  origin  of  the  Bible  be  proved  by 
the  argument  by  which  we  prove  the  divine 
origin  of  the  doctrines  it  contains — ^viz.,  the  in- 
ternal witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  s.  7.  Still  less 
can  it  be  proved  from  the  miracles  which  the 
sacred  writers  performed.  These  arguments  for 
the  inspiiution  of  the  Bible  were  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  and  were  first  employed  in  the  seven- 
taentii  century  by  the  theologians  of  Helmstedt, 
who  succeeded  Calixtns. 

9.  The  great  argument  upon  which  protest- 
ants  rsly  in  proving  the  inspiration  of  the  scrip- 
tores  prssnpposes  only  the  genuineness  of  the 
books,  and  the  eretibility  of  the  authors  of  the 
New  Testament.  Vide  s.  7 ;  cf.  Moras,  p.  17-* 
90, 8.  3—9,  and  p.  39,  s.  98.  We  hold  tiiat 
every  book  of  the  New  Testament  which  is  ge- 
noine,  and  which  was  really  written  by  an  apos« 
tie,  is  inspirsd,  or  written  under  a  special  divine 
ififloence.  In  proof  of  this  point,  we  rely  upon 
the  express  testimony  of  Jesus,  who  explicitly 
and  solemnly  promised  to  his  disciples  a  peculiar 
divine  assistance  whenever  thc^y  should  be  call- 


ed upon  to  teach,  oonfirm,  or  defend  his  reli* 
gion,  to  the  service  of  which  he  had  consecrated 
them. 

Christ  promised  his  disciples  this  peculiar 
divine  assistance  on  four  difl^rent  occasions  :— 
(a)  when  he  first  sent  them  forth,  Matt.  x.  19, 
90;  {b)  in  a  discourse  in  which  he  commie« 
sions  them  to  publish  his  religion,  Luke,  xii. 
11,  19;  {e)  when  he  predioted  the  destruction 
of  Jerasalem,  Mark,  xiii.  11;  Luke,  xxi.  14; 
{d)  in  his  last  address  to  his  disciples,  John« 
xiv.— xvi.  On  these  occasions  he  promised 
them  <o  ftvtvfia  »y«ov,  an  extraordinary  divine 
influence  to  attend  them  constantiy,  and  secure 
them  against  error.  He  said  to  them  in  Mark« 
that  when  they  spoke  onder  this  divine  impulse, 
it  yrould  not  be  they  who  spoke,  but  the  Holy 
Spirit,  (ov«  jtft«  vfuU  M  XoXnrrrt^,  dxiia  tb 
nvtvfia  to  aytoy.)  He  forbade  them  to  pre* 
meditate  what  they  should  say  befoie  judicial 
tribunals,  since  they  should  then  be  taught  by 
the  Divine  Spirit,  not  only  what  but  how  they 
should  speak,  {fitf  fifp^pn^at^t  ttitt  ^  ti  Xnxip 
etltt'  Mffiitai  yop  vfniv  s.  t.  X.)  The  object 
of  the  aposties,  in  those  discourses  in  which 
the  divine  assistance  was  promised,  was  not 
only  to  defend  themselves,  but  to  give  instmo* 
tion  in  Christianity. 

Now,  if  the  aposties  wars  assisted  in  this 
manner  in  their  discourses,  which  were  merely 
oral,  and  of  course  of  a  very  temporary  and  li- 
mited advantage,  how  much  more  should  they 
be  assisted  in  their  written  instructions,  which 
were  destined  to  exert  a  more  lasting  snd  extend- 
ed influence !  *«  £st  enim  mr^urm  et  prmdieo' 
Home  par  ratio.  Qu»  enim  voce  prcdicabatnr 
doctrine,  ea  postea  juvand«  memori»  causa  con* 
aignabatur  Uteris,  et  qu«  causa  erat  cur  predi* 
eationem  ex  divina  inspiratiooe  oporteret  peragi, 
ea  militabatpro  scriptione  eo  magis,  quod  scrip- 
ture deberet  eese  medium  doctrin«  ejosdem  in* 
corrupte  ad  finem  mundi  usque  eonservandae,  et 
ad  posteritatem  propagand«."  Joh.  Musieos 
in  Spinosismo,  p.  09.  Divine  assistsnce  was 
promised  to  the  aposties,  in  general  terms,  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  teachers,  wbe* 
ther  they  spake  or  wrote;  and  the  words  xoa^lp 
and  icafMMeaXc»y  are  applied  with  equal  propriety 
to  speaking  and  writing.  According  to  John, 
xiv.*— xvi.,  Chriet  promised  his  disciples  that  so 
often  as  the  cironmstanees  of  time  and  place 
might  require,  they  should  enjoy  the  eofuton/, 
uninterrupted  sssistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as 
their  Paraeletus,  their  counsellor,  and  assistant« 
According  to  John,  xvi.  7—11,  the  Holy  Spirit 
would  convince  the  world  through  them,  (by 
tiieir  writings  therefore,  as  well  as  epeaking,) 
And  finally,  the  aposties  and  evangelists  then^- 
selves  ascribe  the  same  authority  to  their  writ- 
ings a^  to  their  oral  instructions,  John,  xx.  31 ; 
1  John,  i.  1 — t;  9  Thess.  ii.  15;  1  Cor.  xv.  1. 
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eolL  ü.  13;  Epbes.  ill.  3,  seq.;  Acts,  zr.  dS, 
•eq. 

The  Holy  Spirit,  beside  the  general  aestetaooe 
which  he  would  render  the  apostles,  should,  ac- 
cording to  the  promise  of  Christ,  rcTeal  to  them 
many  things  of  which  Christ  had  not  spoken, 
John,  xfi.  Id— 15.  That  in  their  teaching  they 
might  be  secure  from  mistake,  even  with  respect 
to  knowledge  which  they  might  ksTa  aoqiitied 
in  the  unaided  use  of  their  own  facolttes,  be 
should  remind  them  (^ntofivrflgi)  of  all  that  Christ 
had  taught  them ;  and  himself  instraot  them  in 
ererything  (a«aa|t»  Kdpta)  necessary  for  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  office,  John,  xiv. 
96.  He  should  rereal  to  them  future  events, 
John,  xvi.  13 ;  endow  them,  when  neoessary, 
with  miraculous  powers,  Mark,  xvi.  17 ;  correct 
their  mistakes,  and  impart  to  them  new  instruc- 
tions whenerer  they  were  called  for,  John,  xvi. 
19;  x\t.  96.  So  that  whatever  the  apostles 
taught  might  be  regarded  as  coming  from  Grod. 

This  testimony  of  Christ  is  the  foundation  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Ajid  from  this  testimony  we  see  clesrly 
the  propriety  of  the  definition  of  inspiration 
given  in  the  introductory  remarks.  In  order  to 
shew  in  what  estimation  the  apostles  held  their 
own  writings  and  those  of  their  fellow-labour- 
ers, it  dsserfvs  to  be  mentioned,  that  the  epis- 
tles of  Paul  were  placed  by  Peter  on  a  level 
with  the  scriptaies  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
were  then  regarded  by  both  Jews  and  Christians 
as  divine,  9  Pet.  iii.  16« 

Th#Be  promises  of  special  divine  assistance 
were  not,  indeed,  originally  made  to  Mark  and 
Lake,  who  were  not  apostles.  But  eaeb  of  them 
was  the  disciple  jsnd  assistant  of  an  apostle. 
**'M.dpxof  /»ai^^fff  xoi  ipfAtvwtffi  Ilcfpov,  xm 

fCapiBtMUf'*  IraBmas,  Adversus  Heres.  III.  1. 
Lake  steed  in  a  similar  rslation  to  Paul,  by 
whom  his  writings  were  sapposed  to  be  sanc- 
tioned* ««Luo»  digestom  Paalo  adscribere 
•olefit,"  Tertuiltan,  Adversus  Mare.  IV.  5. 
The  writings  of  Mark  and  Luke,  therefore,  being 
•ither  dictated  or  sanctioiied  by  inspired  apos- 
tles, must  be  regarded  as  possessing  divine  au- 
thority. «<  Polest  msgistramm  videri,  qu»  dis- 
«ipaii  promnlgarint,"  Tertnlliaa«  ubi  supra,  IV. 
5.  Besides,  as  tliey  were  the  companions  and 
-Mlow-laboarers  of  the  apostles,  they  may  be 
snppossd  to  have  bsen  endowed,  as  such,  with 
the  higher  gifte  of  teaching,  to  have  enjoyed  the 
same  divine  influence  when  they  wrote  and 
spake,  and  therefose  to  be  entided  to  equal  cre- 
dit with  the  others  in  what  they  teaoh«  Nor 
were  these  promises  originally  made  even  to 
Paul,  who  was  not,  like  the  other  apostles,  a 
eonpaaion  of  Jeans;  but  they  were  afterwards 
extsnd^  to  him,  since  he  was  appointed  an 


apostle  by  Jesos  himsslf,  and  oiij<»yad  all  the 

privileges  of  an  apostle,  and  waa  acknowledged 
by  the  others  as  one  of  their  own  nimber. 
Morns,  p.  19,  s.  7. 

XL  Tfte  Jnspiraiiün  of  the  Old  Testament, 

The  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ  genesally  con* 
sideied  the  books  of  the  Old  TestasBent  to  be  in- 
spired ;  by  which  they  did  not  mean,  merely» 
that  the  doctrines  contaiaed  in  Ihem  were  of  di- 
vine origin,  but  that  the  books  themsslves  were 
divine,  being  the  productions  of  inspirsd  pro- 
phets* Vide  Josephtts,  Contra  Apionem,  I.  7. 
They  all  agreed  in  this  point,  although  tb^  had 
difierent  opinions  respecting  the  mode  and  the 
degrees  of  inspiration.  It  is  not  enough  to  say 
that  Christ  and  the  apostles  did  not  disclaim  this 
prevailing  opinion  of  the  Jews ;  they  assented  to 
it,  and  presupposed  and  coefirmed  its  tmtk* 
They  received  the  Old  Testament,  in  all  its 
part»,  as  divine.  The  teste  in  which  the  several 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  cited,  are  ena- 
merated  by  Storr,  Biblical  Theology,  vol.  1»  s« 
13, 14  (of  the  translation.)*  Now  if  Christ  and 
his  apostles  were  inspired  men,  as  has  been 
shewn.  No.  1,  their  testimony  with  rsapect  to 
the  inspiration  of  the  ancient  scriptures  is  deei^ 
stve.  And  this  testimony  affords  the  most  brief 
and  convincing  proof  wiiich  can  be  offered  for 
the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament.  Vide 
Moras,  p.  93,  8. 13. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  though  Christ 
and  his  apostles  laboured  to  subvert  the  Jewish 
dispeneation,  and  to  establish  a  more  perfect  one 
in  ite  place ;  they  still  regarded  the  Mosaic  doc- 
trine, institets,  and  writings^  notwithstanding 
their  imperfections,  as  divine.  These  imperfec- 
tions were  inevitable  to  the  ancient  economy, 
which  was  designed  for  the  world  while  yet  in 
its  infhncy,  and  incapable  of  a  higiier  instruc- 
tion. 

That  the  at>osdes  assented  to  the  Jewish  opi- 
nion rospeeting  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, is  abundantly  evident  from  various  and 
explicit  passages  in  their  writings.  Their  opi- 
nions on  this  subject  are  exhibited  with  most 
clearness  in  the  two  following  texte  :-— 

1.  9  Tim.  iii.  14^17.  In  this  passa^s,  Paul 
exhorte  Timothy  to  hold  fast  the  doctrine  whieh 
was  teught  by  the  apostles,  becauae  they  weie 
inspired  teschers,  and  becauas  their  doctrine  wan 
accordant  with  the  ancient  seriptares.  In  ver. 
14,  he  mentions  the  first  reasen :  •«  Continae 
thou  in  the  things  which  thou  hast  learned 
c^w;  Kofa  tiMK  2/Ml^^'*  In  ver.  15  he  men- 
tions the  second  resson :  Continue  thon  in  the 
things  which  thou  hast  learned  (for  this  is  the 


•  Paget  66—79,  hi  the  edition  fbranng  part  of 
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tke  A0/3F  9eripkKrta  (of  th«  Old  Testament,)  xa 

Xpctfr9  *If70ov,  loAteA  ean  instruct  you  in  the 
knowledge  cf  that  tahation  which  we  obtain  by 
the  ChriBtian  doctrine.  Here  Paul  expresaes  his 
opinion  that  the  Old  Testament  leads  to  Christ, 
and  is  pfeparatory  to  Christianity'.  In  Ter.  16, 
he  proceeds  to  say,  Tla/so,  Tpot^  ^tonvivoxo^  (for 
^o^mwro^  owtf»,  aeoordinif  to  Clemens  of  Alex- 
andria, Tbeodoiet,  the  Syriac  Tenion,  the  Vol- 
Ifate,  and  neariy  all  the  theologfians  of  the  six* 
teeatb  esauiry ;  otherwise  the  article  moat  be 
inserted  before  ypa^^,  and  the  comma  after  it  be 
retained,)  nai  ^kk^to$  n^  MaaxoMm^  «rp^ 
tkt*fX9^n  fC^  iftmiß6fl^wfiv%  flpbi  fUubtCcMf  tffv  iv 
dcxocMvy«/,  M  inured  mrtpture  (no  part  of  it 
excepted)  i$  nUo  prv/ftoMe/or  UutrueHon  (in  the 
Christian  religion),  for  entmcHon  (confutation 
of  errors,  &e.),/or  improoemtnt^  and  far  died' 
pHne  in  oirtus  or  piety.  Ter.  17,  Iva  aptux 
^  6  rov  OflOv  ov^fMMttK,  Mp6(  ftd»  Ipyov  oya^ 
^jfprctf^tvof,  3^  mean»  of  the  Old^Tutament  terijh 
turec  the  servant  of  God  (Christian  teacher)  may 
become  ßtted^  and  truly  quaif/kdfor  his  import- 
ant work*  In  this  passage,  therefore«  Paul  ex- 
presses the  opimen,  that  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  inspired,  and  that,  when  rightly 
employed,  they  are  asefiil  even  in  Christian  in- 
stroction. 

S.  3  Pet.  i.  19, 30.  .Vide  Scripta  Varii  Argo- 
mentt,  t.  I.  p.  I,  seq*  In  this  passage,  Paul 
shews,  in  opposition  to  Jews  and  Jodaiaing  he- 
retics, that  iesas  was  the  tnie  Afessiah.  In 
shewing  this,  he  now  appeals  to  those  predic- 
tions of  the  Jewish  prophets  which  had  been 
folfilied  in  fain.  Ver.  19, '« We  (apostles)  find 
the  oracles  of  the  prophets  (respecting  Christ) 
much  more  eovHncing  now  (since  they  hsve 
been  falfilled  ;)  and  ye  will  do  well  to  attend  to 
them.  Formerly,  before  their  fulfilment,  they 
were  obscare,  like  a  lantern  shining  feebly  on  a 
dark  path,  nntil  the  appearance  of  Christ  apon 
the  earth,  from  which  erent  a  clearer  light  now 
proceeds,  and  we  ean  better  understand  the  pro- 
phecies.** Ver.  20,  ««Nor  could  the  prophets 
themsehres  of  the  Old  Testament  give  a  clear 
explanation  (IfCtXiiwf  from  inOMtw^  explieare^ 
Mark,  It.  84,)  of  their  own  oraelea,  because 
they  bad  only  indistiaet  conceptions  of  the  sub- 
jects on  which  they  spaks,  and  knsw  only  so 
much  as  was  ooamnnicated  to  then,  fhwi  time 
to  time,  by  divine  revelation.**  (This  is  the 
context  of  ver.  81 ;  ssad  what  is  here  said  agrees 
with  the  passage,  1  Pet  i.  lO^lS.)  Ver.  31 , 
(H  yap  ^slMj^Mif»  (tiri,  rsn)  AtrS^MiifCov  ^h^ 
ftotl  fcpafijttia^  dMr'  ^o  KiftvpMfo(  offUn  (divine 
impulse  and  gnldance)  ^po^vM  (^p«0d<K,  mo' 
oeri^  agitari^  the  wotd  by  which  the  Greeks 
commonly  describsd  the  inspiimtion  of  their 
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minstrels«  prophets,  soothsaysis  of  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  &C.- ;  vide  s.  9 ;)  ihaXrioaif  oyMM  dtov 
ew^pcMto»  (the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,) 
for  no  oracle  was  deUveredfrom  the  mere  will  cf 
man,  (i.  e.,  whether  they  should  speak,  and 
what  and  how  they  should  speak,  did  not  depend 
on  the  will  of  the  prophets ;)  but  the  ancient  pro- 
phets  spake  as  they  were  moosdby  the  Boiy  Spirit. 
The  propheU  themselves  acknowledged,  that 
whatever  they  taught,  whethmr  by  speaking  or 
writing,  was  dictated  to  them  by  God,  or  the 
Divine  Spirit,  and  was  published  by  his  com- 
mand, Ex.  iv.  18, 15, 16;  Deut.  xviii.  18;  Jnr. 
i.  6,  seq. ;  Amoe«  iii.  7 ;  Is.  Ixi.  1 ;  Cf.  Moras, 
p.  80,  seq. 

This  passage  from  Peter  proves  the  inspira- 
tion only  of  the  prophetical  part  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  not,  strictly  speaking,  of  the  real. 
But  from  the  two  psssages  taken  together«  it  is 
obvious  that  the  apostles  believed  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, as  a  whole,  to  be  inspired.  We  can  find 
no  evidence  in  all  the  New  Testament  that 
Christ  and  his  apostles  dissented  in  the  Issst 
from  the  opinion  commonly  leoeived  among  the 
Jews  on  this  subject.  Bat  the  Jews  regaidsd 
the  entire  collection  of  the  Old-Testament  scrip- 
tures as  divine.  They  were  fieqnently.  sallsd 
by  Josephus  and  Philo,  ^uu  Tpofos  Mp»  ypop- 
/M»ro,  and  always  mentioned  with  the  gratest 
veneration.  Divine  inspiration  (lra«<fo«a  Atev) 
is  expressly  conceded  by  Josephus  to  the  pro- 
phets t  and  as  none  but  prophets  were  perarittsd 
by  the  Jews  to  writs  their  national  histoiyi  and 
none  but  priests  to  transcribe  it,  (as  appears 
from  the  same  author ;)  we  conclude  that  inspi- 
ration was  alao  conceded  by  him  and  his  eon- 
tsmporariss  to  their  historisai  books*  Jessphss, 
Contra  Apionsm,  L  6, 7«  8.    Cf.  Moras,  p.  80. 

Such  were  the  prevailing  opiniona  of  the  Jews 
of  the  first  and  sseond  csntariss«  and  long  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Christ;  and  to  theae  opinions 
Christ  and  his  apostlss  plainly  assemsd;  thsy 
must,  therefore,  be  adofMed  by  all  who  allssr 
Christ  and  his  apostlea  to  be  drvine  tsacbs». 
The  oontemptoous  expnssions  which  many  hate 
permitted  themselves  to  use  with  rsgard  to  the 
Old  Testament  am,  as  Moras  justly  obsanwd. 
Epitome,  p.  84,  CMstkmo  indigntsooees. 

The  doubt  may  arise  whether  some  of  thsM»- 
tortes/ books  can  be  consideied  as  the  produo^ 
tions  of  prophets,  as  they  wsfs  compiled  ftem 
other  works  aAsr  the  Babylonian  exile.  Bs«no 
easential  difTerenoe  is  made,  even  if  what  is  anp- 
posed  be  trae;  since  the  most  Important  parts 
of  thsse  historisal  booka  were  extnsted  from 
larger  histories,  and  ascribed  to  the  prophets  by 
whom  they  were  originally  written.  60  the  ex« 
traeta  made  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chroni- 
cles, fW>m  a  lar||«r  history  of  Jswish  kings»  an 
ascribed  to  Isaiah. 
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SECTION  IX. 

BifTORICAL  OBSBaVATIom,  COMPARUfO  THE  CON- 
CCPTIOIfS  AND  EZPRKSSI0N8  OF  THE  ANCIENT 
WORLD  RE9PECTllie  IMMEDIATE  DIVINE  INFLU- 
ENCE. 

L  7%e  Jdleao/.fiupiratibn  VnioenaiL 
Wc  find  that  erery  nation  of  the  aneient 
voiid  beliered  in  immediate  divine  inflnenoea, 
ajthoagfa  the  partiealar  conoeptioDs  which  they 
entertained  on  this  sabjeot  varied  with  their 
local  circttmatancea,  and  the  different  degreea  of 
their  intellectual  calture :  but  in  conaequence  of 
the  prevalence  of  a  atrict  and  acholaatic  philoao* 
phy  in  modem  times,  our  own  conceptiona  on 
tilia  aubject  have  become  widely  different  from 
tfaoae  which  formerly  prevailed,  and  can  hardly 
be  brought  into  agreement  with  them.  The  at- 
tempt haa  ftequently  been  made  to  reconcile  the 
modea  of  thinking  and  speaking  reapeeting  di- 
vine influencea,  which  were  common  in  all  an- 
tiquity, with  the  philosophical  principles  of  our 
own  day.  But  this  attempt  haa  not  been  very 
tuooeaafiil;  and  the  entirely  different  methods 
which  have  been  adopted  by  writers  to  effect 
this  reeoneiliation  are  a  aufficient  proof  of  the 
dilleolty  of  the  undertaking. 

From  the  above  remarka  we  may  coinclude— 
1.  That  ainoe  these  conceptiona  are  found  to 
exist  among  all  people,  and  to  be  everywhere 
very  much  alike,  eapeoially  in  the  eariy  atages 
of  cultivation,  they  mnat  be  natural  to  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  result  directly  from  its  original 
•onatitution. 

S.  That  if  God  has  seen  fit  to  make  a  direct 
nvelation  to  any  particular  man  or  nation,  he 
haa  accommodated  himaelf  in  ao  doing  to  these 
original  conceptions  of  the  mind,  and  haa,  aa  it 
were,  met  them  on  the  way  in  which  they  were 
ooming  towards  him.  This  might  be  reason- 
aMy  ezpeeted  fiorn  the  Divine  wisdom  and  good- 
i;  for  how  should  a  wise  and  good  fiaither 
I  it  improper  to  adapt  the  instructions  which 
•he  gives  to  his  children  in  their  education  to 
Aeir  natural  expectations,  and  to  answer  the  de- 
mands of  their  minds  %  This  shews  us  the  lea- 
•Mi  why  true  impiraUon^  such  as  the  apostles 
and  prophets  enjoyed,  resembles  so  much  in  its 
«xtemal  signs,  how  wide  soever  the  internal  dif- 
l^ence  may  be,  the^irbe  and  imaginary  intpiro" 
Hon  to  which  the  prophets  and  teachers  of  the 
heathen  world  pretended.  The  reason  of  this 
msemblanoe  between  real  and  pretended  inapi- 
itition  ahould  be  carefully  noted,  becauae  the 
oompariaon  of  the  two  haa  been  frequently  turn- 
ad  to  bad  account. 

3.  That  the  explanattona  which  are  frequently 
given  of  those  passagea  of  the  Bible  which  treat 
of  inspiration  cannot  be  true.  Some  modem 
writera  explain  away  the  aenae  of  these  paseagea 
til!  nothing  seems  to  be  left  of  literal  inspira- 


tioB,  and  ewrytiiing  «eeerds  with  tiieir  pUo-* 
sophioal  system.  But  by  applying  these  bi»- 
torieal  observations  to  these  paaaagea,  we  find 
that  the  aacred  writera  intended  to  teach  a  lite- 
ral inspiration  in  the  proper  aenae,  and  were  so 
understood  by  their  contemporary  hearera  and 
readera. 

n.  Rude  NcUiona  believed  Great  Men  to  be  Inspired, 

Nationa  in  the  first  atagea  of  improvement 
believe  that  everything  which  ia  great,  whteh 
exeitea  their  wonder,  or  eurpasses  their  compre- 
hension, is  the  result  of  immediate  divine 
agency,  and  overiook  the  aecond  causes  to  which 
these  effects  are  to  be  ascribed.  Accord ingiy, 
they  regard  uaeful  inventiona,  laws,  and  reli- 
gioua  inatitutionB,  as  gifts  (»estowed  directly  by 
God,  and  the  distinguished  men  through  whom 
these  blessings  are  bestowed  as  the  iavoaritea 
and  messengers  of  God,  and  therefore  entitled 
to  the  higheet  reverence.  This  statement  ia 
abundantly  proved  from  the  mythology  of  the 
ancient  nations,  and  especially  of  Greece. 
Through  these  men  God  waa  supposed  toapeak ; 
and  what  they  aaid  waa  regarded  aa  the  word  ef 
Gads  and  they  themaelvea  as  haiky  or  wmteraUd^ 
aa  ia  implied  in  all  the  ancient  languages.  Thus 
roinatrela  and  propheta  were  called  by  the  an- 
cient Greeka  oyto»  and  ^»m,  by  the  aacred 
writera  o^c^p,  o^iiStii  eNjc,  2  Kings,  i.  9,  ayco» 
eiov  («r^f«M,  9  Petv  i.  SI ;  also  inc^a),  which, 
according  to  its  Arabic  etymology,  would  denote 
mtnengert^  afnbat9ad4tr$,  (of  God.)  The  term 
^(HCpojCDf  (Homer,  Iliad,  XII.  9S8)  aignifies 
anewho  apoake  in  ike  place  efCrod^vates*  Cicero, 
Pro  Arehia  Poeta,  YIIL,  aaya  that  poots  were 
auppoaed  divina  quödam  tpbritu  inßari^  and  that 
they  were,  called  taneti^  qwfd  quaai  deorum 
oMquo  dono  atque  munere  eommendati  nefrt»  esa» 
vidäoniwrf  aod  XII.,  that  they  $eniper  i^md 
omnea  emieti  aunt  kabiH  aique  dieti.  Of.  Dreade, 
Proluaa.  duo  de  notione  prophet«  in  codico 
aacro,  Wittenberg,  1788—89.  Moras,  p 
SO,  31. 

m.  Great  Men  believed  ihenuehea  to  be  aspired. 

Those  who  felt  themselves  urged  on  to  great 
and  noble  deeds,  or  irresistibly  compelled  to 
communicate  their  feelings  to  others,  believed 
the  impulses  by  which  they  were  actuated  to  be 
suptfmtural,  and  that  they  were  the  organs 
through  whom  the  Deity  spake  and  acted. 
Many  of  the  sagea  and  philoaophera  of  eariy  an- 
tiquity expreaaed  this  belief  respecting  them- 
selves; and  to  doubt  their  aincerity,  or  to  sup- 
pose that  they  made  such  pretensions,  as  artful 
politicians.  Tor  the  purpose  of  deceiving  their 
ooatemporariea,  would  betray  great  igpnoranca 
of  the  history  of  m^ktnd.  The  roinstiele  and 
propheta  among  the  ancient  Gfcefca  believed  no 
leas  firmly  than  their  heaiers  or  readors  tiiatthey 
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i  ^  a  ^viaa  ivj^vIm«  This  «p» 
pea»  endoiit  from  the  writings  of  Hemer« 
AVbat  Cicero  saidt  De  Nstara  Deoraan.  11.  66, 
Ntmo  vtr  wtagmu  »ne  oüfue  i^/UUu  dMno  «m» 
fiMw/iM(,  was  anifeisally  oeiieved  in  all  anti- 
quity. Aocordingly,  everything  great  and  noble 
in  the  thoaghts  or  actions  of  the  ancient  heroes« 
commander^  kings,  and  sages,  all  their  great 
nndertakings,  their  wars  and  victories,  were 
ascribed  lo  the  Deity  working  in  them  as  tnstru- 
meats  of  its  own  purposes. 

It  appeam,  tken,  from  Nos.  IL  IlL«  that  the 
teachers  and  prophets  of  the  heathen  world,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Bible,  both  believed  them- 
selTes  and  were  believed  by  otheis  to  be  in- 
spirod.  And  the  qusstioii  here  nstarslly  arises, 
whether  the  iBspifatton  of  the  latter  as  well  as 
that  of  the  former  may  not  have  been  feigned  or 
imsgiosTy.  This  question  msy  be  firmly  an- 
swered in  the  negative,  with  leasoas  whidi  are 
perfectly  satisfaetory  to  the  unprejndiccd  in- 
quirer. The  teaehere  sad  prophets  of  the  Bible 
were  enabled,  thioagh  the  divine  wisdom  and 
goodness,  t»  give  saich  proof  of  the  rsality  of 
their  inspintion  as  those  of  the  heathen  world 
could  never  offer« 

rV.  Different  Nationa  agru  in  fkeir  Stpreseniationa 
and  JdeoM  of  Jiupiraiion, 
The  ooDceptioas  formed  of  the  Deity  in  the 
early  sgee  were  extremely  gross  and  lensoal. 
Men  in  the  eavage  state  have  always  suppoesd 
God  to  possees  a  body,  and  every  way  to  reeem- 
hie  themselves.  Their  conceptions  respecting 
his  influence  would  not,  of  course,  be  more  re- 
fined than  respecting  his  nature.  In  this  part»- 
enlar,  as  well  as  in  many  others«  the  idsas 
which  the  human  mind  hae  entertained  have 
been  everywhere  very  mueh  the  same,  as  is 
proved  by  the  agreement  of  various  laaguagea* 
Almost  all  the  aneieat  nations  aserihed  the  di- 
vine infloense,  by  which  the  confidents  of  hear 
ven  were  inspired  to  spesk  or  act,  to  the  word 
m  mouth  of  God,  or  to  äie  breath  proceeding  out 
of  his  mouth ;  and  they  accordingly  regarded  this 
divine  influence  itself  as  literally  inopiration. 
All  this  is  shewn  by  the  language  employed  to 
designate  their  ideas.  Vids  John,  zz.  99.  The 
oraeles  of  the  prophets  were  called  among  the 
Hebrews  nri»  ^^  nvr  «n^ ^,  vy ;  among  the  Greeks, 
^1^,  ^doHt  xaywi'  snd  among  the  Romans,  orflk 
cmEb,  derived,  soeording  to  Cicero«  from  ore  sive 
oratione  Ikorwn*  And  these  divine  influences 
are  expressed  in  all  the  ancient  languagea  by 
terms  which  literally  designate  blowings  breath» 
ing,  breathing  vpon^  kc,i  in  the  Hebrew, 
nn,  ov^ iws  «Hnp.  nn,  nvr  ns  nn;  in  the  Greek, 
KM»,  iftifv«»«  ftrtmfta  (oyiov  or  dm,)  tfiHwtvOHi 
htU^ota  «cov,  also  ^MKwvsvof,  9  Tim.  iiU  16, 
(vide  s«  8 ;)  sometiaMS,  xaxtiv  ip  vCMv/iart  ecov 
for  ^MMMifSVev  tlmh  oi  mmmamm*  0iov  hs^Mf  in 


the  Latin,  inapir^Hof  tfMptpntee,  (a  ■piimd«,) 
and  epiritu  divino  ineiinelum  etM,  Livy,  V.  15, 
qfiatue  Dei,  i^jkäum  eeee  numine^  if^tari  divino 
tpirituy  Cieero,  Pro  Arehia  Poeta,  Vlll.  From . 
this  agreement  in  the  terms  by  which  the  an- 
cient nations  designated  inspiration,  we  argue 
the  agresmeat  of  their  original  ideas  respecting 
it;  and  we  conclude  that  these  terms,  when 
nssd  in  the  Bible»  mast  be  undentood  to  denote 
immediais  divine  influences,  since  this  is  the 
only  sense  in  which  they  were  used  in  tho  an« 
cient  world.    Cf.  s.  19,  II.,  and  s.  39, 1. 

y.  Jntpired  Mat  often  apake  what  they  did  not 

understand* 
The  ancient  nations  believed  that  one  whose 
words  sad  actione  were  thus  under  the  divine 
influences,  was  himself,  at  the  time  of  inspira* 
tion,  merely  pamve.  Mentes  declares  to  Tele- 
machtts»  Odyssey,  L  900»  901— 

Cf.  Odyssey,  XV.  179.  They  also  believsd 
thst  ths  soothsayer  or  minstrel  did  not  himself 
nndentand,  and  could  not  explain  to  others,  what 
he  spake,  or  nther,  what  God  apafce  through 
him,  while  he  wss  inspired.  This  opinion  was 
a  natursl  consequence  of  the  former.  In  con- 
formity with  this  general  belief  was  the  opinion 
of  the  Jews,  as  expressed  in  the  Talmud,  iho 
prephete  themeehee  di'dnot^in  many  ea$e$f  wider* 
itand  the  import  (if  what  they  predicted*  The 
same  opinion  is  expressed  by  Josephus  and 
Philo^;  and  Peter  says,  9  Pet.  i.  90,  npo/^tia 
iSioi  isu>ivon^  ov  yUktoA.  Vide  s.  8.  We  find 
the  same  thing  exprsssed  in  inmimereble  pas» 
sagea  of  the  Grecian  writers.  Plato,  in  his  dia* 
logne  tu^  l3ua5o(  ('Imv)«  puts  the  prevailiag 
notion  of  the  Greeks  into  the  mouth  of  Socra* 
tss :— 4&ovfoir  xfi^if^  Koc^^f  ioti$  xai  «c^ifMv,  woi 
upQVTtoiob  TtfOftagoo  oUott  Aeif «v  «(^  ov  tw^tef 
Vf  yiviftaA  »oi  Mfpttv,  «a*  o  ivvf  /»ipiv»  ir  Ofbt^ 
C9^.  fMi  b*  o»  touti  cxv  tb  »t^fnOf  abvpo^of  ttaa 
ttmelp  iotip  of^purtof«  »ai  XptfOfii^i»  •  •  .  •  oi» 
yof  Wx^'rovva3iiyov0M'id^Xa>f»f  ^vM^Att  •  •  • 
d  ^of,  i{<UfOvfMi«of  tovt<»r  wovr,  vovvocf  Ap^s* 
vHtjpitabt,  Koi  tdf  x9W^fboii,  aai  toii  fidvfao^ 
teif  >iMif •  h9»  nf^H  ^  beuvootti  tibStiu»  of«  obsg 
oJ»fo»  sioi¥  M  tavta,  %*yortiu  m^<»  iCoXXou  otiO» 
ols  fovs  fuf  lia^wtw^  o^  b  >fo$  iotw  o  »iyuv« 
3m  tm/tiMi  bi  f^iyyttaik  H^  ^fioi.  «*  The  poet 
cannot  compose,  nor  the  soothsayer  prophesy, 
unless  be  is  inspired  by  the  Deity«  snd  trans- 
ported, as  it  were,  beyond  himsslf.  He  then 
loees  sight  of  the  rules  of  art,  and  is  home  awsjr 
by  the  divine  impulse.  The  Deity  deprives 
him  of  his  own  consciousnsss  and  reflection« 
and  employs  him  aa  an  ambassador.  It  is  not 
he  who  epeakOf  but  God  who  epeeJce  through  him.*! 
True  inspiration  is  described  in  very  mash  the 


m 
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MUM  wfty«  Mukt  xtti.  11.    Agiia,  Ptato  myn 

in  his  dialogue  ttt^  'Aprr ^  (Mlw»v)t  'Op>wf  or 

•*poeU  and  prophata  are  Joatiy  ealled  dipine^ 
beeaoee  while  itk€j  declare  impoitaot  things^ 
they  thenaebea  do  not  nndeiatand  what  they 
•ay.*'  In  the  Odyaeey,  I.  S47'--S60,  Telema* 
ohoa  thna  ohecka  Penelope  in  attempting  to 


Winp  i^  H  r'  V  i9  ^»wktt  ipttipop  imidv 
Tifmtuf  hwn  ot  »69S  8f9pTM  I  9i  vi  r'  dotSol 
Afrioi,  dWi  r»5i  Zcif  afriof,  hi  it  ÜSttauß 

nHniaa  deelaraav  OnTaasr^  xm*  846^ 

jLinHioKTH  S  tlfii-  »«4f  31  /Ml  iv  ^put9  ot^ 
Uawroiof  fy^wcy* 

In  the  Syhilline  Oraolee,  an  Intpired  speaker 
•aye, 

olrc  yap  Olio, 
'O  n  Xlywy  «iXcrai  ^  &  dcd^  rh  iKOgr  iyopt^uv» 

So  it  ia  aaid  raepeoting  Balaam,  (Nam.  xzlii. 
b^)^^XtheIjtfdpuiVford$iniohiMmmäh.  The 
aneient  minatrela  and  poets,  in  whoae  prodao- 
tions  art  had  aa  yet  no  ahare,  were  ealled  ainply 
dM^'  and  f»M  doiM.  So  they  are  always  ealled 
in  Homer.  The  word  itotirftffi  is  of  later  origin, 
and  was  unknown  nntii  poetry  had  beeoroe  an 
art.  Cf.  Scripta  Varii  argomenti,  p.  98,  99, 
ed.9. 

Vn.  Jntpiration  deaaribedhy  term»  intUcaHng 
Violence, 

The  impulse  whieh  ia  felt  by  those  who  are 
Inspired  is  eommoniy  very  strong  and  irreais^ 
ihle.  They  often  betray  their  emotion  by  an 
unnaualatnngth  of  ydoe,  and  very  violent  bo- 
dily movementa ;  henee,  in  all  the  ancient  la»- 
gnagsa  the  terma  which  deeignate  the  words  and 
aetiona  of  thoae  who  are  inapired  conTcy  the 
idea  of  Yidenoe  of  mental  feeling  and  bodily  ao> 
tlen— e*  g.,  6pftef  (impetna),  bpf»m6fim.  Thoee 
who  were  inepired  were  aaid,  eorrijw,  agiiari 
A»,  rarta^Mdc»  im  Otov,  t^fMod«u,  (9  Pet.  i.  91), 
ptUi  Deumf  and  inapiration  itself  waa  called 
ßtror  diwimun  fimma  (/mmfm^.)  Accordingly, 
the  worda  which  in  the  ancient  languagea  signi* 
fy  to  prtdut^  generally  signify  too,  to  rage,  to 
met  Uke  a  madman^  imanire^^e,  g.,  vatmnari  in 
Iistta,  and  in  Hebrew  wuivi,  I  Sam.  zviii.  10. 
The  impnlses  attending  inspiration  were  like- 
wiee  represented  in  the  writings  of  the  Asiatioa 
as  a  spiritnal  and  aaored  itUoxieaiionf  because 
tfiey  transported  a  man  beyond  himeelf,  and 
•trained  and  elevated  all  the  powera  of  his  aoul. 
Hence  the  figurative  language  employed,  Lake, 
L 15 ;  Ephee.  v.  18.  The  ancient  prepheU  and 
peats,  as  we  see  ftom  Homer,  were  accustomed 


to  employ  mmie  wodeimgwBn  means  of  «xeilfiifr 
and  increasing  inspiration.  ESisha  did  the  aaoie, 
9  Kinga,  iii.  16.  And  the  meral>en  of  the 
schools  of  the  prepbets  were  ever  engaged  in 
theae  ezereisee,  1  Sam.  x.  6,  acq. 

SECTION  X. 

OP  THE  VARIOUS  THEORIES  RESPECTING  THE  MAN- 
NER AND  DE0REE3  OF  INSPIRATION. 

I.  The  Theory  thai  ^upimtian  in  the  higheel  eenee 

wcu  amended  equally  to  aU  Scripture, 

Thb  theory  that  the  divine  aaaistanoe  whieh 
the  aaored  writereesperieneed  extended  toevery- 
thing  which  they  wrote,  worda  and  lettere  not 
excepted,  ia  donbtleea  one  of  the  oldeat  in  the 
Christian  church.  In  this  view  of  the  subject, 
the  sacred  writen  were  merely  the  jcrt6es  or 
osuwMiefMfl»,  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  were  often 
compared  by  the  ancients  to  flutes,  upon  which 
the  Spirit  of  God  played.  Thia  compariaoD  ia 
found  in  the  writinga  of  Juatin,  Athenagoraa, 
Maoariua,  and  other  fathen  $  and  also  of  the 
modem  theologians,  Musaus,  Baier,  Quenstedt, 
and  even  of  Schubert,  in  the  middle  of  the  eigki- 
teenth  century. 

This  theory  accorda  very  well  in  many  r»- 
specte  with  the  mode  of  thought  and  conception 
whieh  prevailed  in  the  aneient  world,  (vide  a. 
9;)  but  it  is  veiy  unlike  the  ideas  which  are 
entertained  on  the  subject  of  inspiration  at  the 
preaent  day.  But  it  is  still  more  important  to 
remark  reepecting  it,  that  the  aacred  writera 
themaelvea  never  prefees  to  have  enjoyed,  while 
writing,  inapiration  of  such  a  nature.  And  that 
they  were  not  in  reality  the  mere  organa  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  whatever  may  have  been  aupposed 
by  their  contemporariee,  must  appear  from  a  mo- 
ment's observation.  For  (1)  we  find  that  each 
of  the  writera  of  the  Bible  has  his  own  peculiar 
style,  which  perfectly  distinguishes  him  from 
all  the  rest.  It  has  indeed  been  said,  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  accommodatod  himself  to  the  style  of 
each  particular  writer ;  bat  the  one  who  dictatea 
is  not  wont  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  style 
of  the  amannenais.  (9)  The  manner  in  which 
the  aacred  writen  treat  the  aubjecte  which  they 
introduce,"-4he  costume  with  which  they  invest 
them,  is  often,  notwithstanding  the  dignity  and 
excellence  of  the  subjects  themselves,  rude  and 
unpolished,  and  such  aa  might  be  expected  from 
illiterate  and  uncultivated  writers.  This  trait, 
at  least  in  their  writings,  must  be  ascribed  to 
their  own  agency.  (3)  In  many  cases  the  in* 
spired  writera  evidently  made  use  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  othera :  the  evangelista  composed 
their  histories  in  part  from  the  previous  acconnta 
of  the  life  of  Jeeas;  the  later  piopheu,  Eaekiel 
and  Jeremiah,  fim^uently  bonowed  from  the 
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oracles  of  Jmulhf  te.  (4)  The 
riaiM  freqoontly  appealed  to  the  evideiice  of 
their  own  eenees  for  the  facte  which  they  relate, 
to  the  leatimoDj  of  othera,  to  the  lecorda  fren 
which  they  derived  their  informatioii«  and  to 
their  owd  tnveetigatioos,  (Luke,  i.  1 ;)  from  all 
which  it  appeara  that  they  were  not  passive 
under  the  divine  infloenoea,  and  that  they  were 
not  miracQ lonely  endowed  with  any  knowled^ 
which  they  could  obtain  in  the  diligent  uae  of 
their  own  intellectual  powera,  ainoe  God  does 
not  work  miraolee  when  they  are  unneoeasaiy. 
(5)  They  Ire^iieDtly  apeak  in  their  own  namea, 
send  g:reetinga,  mention  their  private  aflfaira  (9 
Tim.  iv«  IS,  aeq.)i  ^m.  (6)  In  aeme  eaaes  they 
themaehree  miJte  a  distinction  between  their 
own  advice  and  the  expreaa  command  of  Ood, 
or  of  Chriat,  i  Cor.  vii.  35,  coll.  v.  40;  8  Cor. 
▼ill.  10. 

Aeeording^  to  the  eoncepCiona  of  the  aneient 
world,  (vide  a.  9,}  the  very  worda  employed 
were  in  aomecaaee,  though  not  always,  inspired ; 
and  by  many  wrilera,  both  of  ancient  and  mo- 
doni  tiaea,  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  has 
been  thought  to  extend  even  to  the  words  in 
which  it  was  written.  Thia  opinion  is  advo- 
cated by  Emesti,  Neue  Theol.  Biblioüiek,  b.  iii. 
a.  468,  ff.  The  argument  which  he  used,  and 
which  ia  commonly  urged,  ia  this:  thoughts 
<»nnot  be  dearly  communicated  to  the  mind 
-without  worda;  and  therefore  the  latter,  aa  well 
as  the  former,  must  have  been  given  to  the  in- 
epired  writers  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  I  may 
obtain  a  person  to  write  a  book  under  my  auper^ 
intendence  and  direction ;  I  may  communicate 
to  him  the  ideas  to  be  expressed,  famish  him 
with  all  the  materiala  of  the  eompoaition,  and 
suggest,  whenever  it  is  necessary,  particular 
worda;  and  all  this  without  dictating  to  him 
every  syllable  and  letter  to  be  employed  :  I  may 
leave  him,  under  my  cloee  aupervision,  to  exo- 
oote  the  work  in  hia  own  way.  So  Paul  might 
have  been  left  by  the  Spirit  to  pursue  hia  own 
method  in  ahewtng  that  the  Moeaie  institute 
roost  be  aboliahed.  But  in  other  eases  it  seems 
to  be  necessary  that  the  Holy  Spirit  ahould 
have  communicated  the  very  worda  in  which 
tfaethinga  revealed  should  be  expressed ;  as,  for 
example,  In  certain  numbers,  or  namea  of  persona 
and  places,  which  could  not  have  been  known 
except  from  revelation.  Vide  Moma,  p.  35,  n. 
6.  Considerstions  like  these  prepared  the  way 
fbr  the  views  which  follow. 

n.  The  Theory  thai  Inspiration  was  extended  in  dif- 
ferent degrees  to  differerä  portions  of  Scripture, 

ThIa  theory  waa  adopted  in  order  to  avoid  the 
difficultiee  resulting  from  the  former.  In  this 
view  of  the  subject,  the  degrees  of  inspiration 
vary  with  the  eharaeter  of  the  writer  and  the 
nature  of  thtf  sobjeet«    This  was  believed  by 


aomeof  theandenls ;  balthedogtaashavaiMmiK 
been  able  to  agree  in  deciding  how  many  de* 
grees  of  inspiration  there  were,  or  ia  what  way 
they  ahould  be  defined ;  nor  is  it  probable  that, 
on  these  points,  they  will  ever  perfectly  agree, 
since  the  inspired  writeilB  have  left  ttaen  unde- 
cided, and  we  an  unable  to  determine  with  re* 
speot  to  objecu  which  lie  so  wholly  beyond  the 
circle  of  our  experience.  The  following  are 
aome  of  the  principal  attempts  that  have  bean 
made  to  determine  the  manner  and  degrees  of 
inspiration: — 

1.  Some  theologians  are  contented  with  the 
general  position,  that  there  are  different  degrees 
of  inspiration,  and  do  not  think  proper  to  deter- 
mine under  what  partioolar  degree  any  givwn 
passage  was  written.  They  go  no  further  than 
to  say,  that  in  writing  on  aubjects  of  the  first 
importance,  in  communicating  facts  which  could 
have  been  learned  only  from  revelation,  and  in 
cases  where  there  waa  peculiar  liability  to  mis- 
take, the  sacred  writers  enjoyed  the  higheet  de- 
gree of  divine  influence — ^the  inspiration  of  woid* 
(inspiratio  verbal  is) ;  but  that  in  treating  of  sub- 
jects ef  inferior  interest-— for  example,  of  thoae 
of  a  merely  hiatorioal  nature — they  enjoyed  no 
higher  aaststanee  than  waa  necessary  to  aeoniis 
them  against  errors  to  refresh  thoir  recoHectM» 
with  the  knowledge  which  they  had  before  ao» 
quired,  or  perhaps  to  give  the  first  Impulse  to 
speak  or  write«  These  views  of  inspiration 
were  entertained  by  Michaelis,  Doderlein,  and 
othen.  Calixtus  thought  that  it  waa  sufficieai 
to  say,  in  general  terms,  that  the  sacred  write» 
were  secured  by  divine  influence  against  the 
possibility  of  mistake.  Cf.  Moms,  p.  36,  s. 
99,  n.  7.  But  considering  that  we  are  unable, 
at  the  present  time,  to  determine  how  much  ^e 
sacred  wiitere  knew  respecting  the  several  sub« 
jeets  of  which  they  have  treated,  from  their  own 
unaided  atody,  and  how  much  from  the  direct 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  none  of  the  theokn 
gians  above  mentioned  have  attempted  to  defian 
accurately  the  degree  of  inspiratien  under  which 
particular  portiona  of  holy  writ  were  composed. 

9.  Other  theologians  have  denied  that  edl  tha 
booka  of  the  Bible  were  inspirsd,  or  that  Me 
whok  of  the  inapired  books  was  written  under 
special  divine  asaiatance.  Thoae  who  have  en« 
tertained  this  opinion  may  be  subdivided  into 
diJSerent  daasee.  Some  go  so  far  aa  to  say, 
that  some  parts  of  a  book  may  be  of  divine  ori» 
gin,  while  other  parts  of  the  same  book  are  of 
human  origin  only,  and  muat  therefore  be  care* 
ftUly  diatinguished  from  the  former. 

If  we  aak,  now,  which  parts--of  the  epistto 
to  the  Romane,  for  example-— are  divine  and 
which  human,  we  shall  receive  variooa  answers» 
Henry  Holden,  aa  cited  by  Riehard  SimoU) 
would  aay,  that  only  those  parte  were  to  be  re» 
eeived  aa  inspired  which  the  sacred  wfilsn 
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tlwMtf<lwB  exyreniy  MLwnä  woie  spoken  by 
Odd;  and  that  tbe  other  part«,  whether  they 
related  to  history  or  doctrine,  were  to  be  re- 
garded as  human.  Others  would  say,  that  what- 
eter  related  to  the  doctrines  of  religion  was  in- 
sptied«  Semler,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Canon, 
and  likewise  Kant,  maintained  that  the  general 
moral  uiiHty  of  a  work  was  the  only  criterion 
by  which  its  inspiration  eoold  be  judged;  that 
an  inspired  book  mast  therefore  be  calculated 
to  promote  the  moral  improvement  of  all  men 
in  all  ages ;  and  that  consequently  those  parts 
only  of  our  scriptures  which  had  this  tendency 
were  inspired. 

According  to  the  last  opinion,  some  parts  of  a 
book^-those  of  universal  application,  and  of  ge- 
neral moral  utility — axe  inspired,  while  other 
parts  of  one  and  the  same  book,  not  possessing 
these  marks  of  divinity,  are  merely  human. 
To  this  view  it  may  be  objected,  (1)  that  by 
anbjeoiing  inspiration  to  the  criterion  of  nttUty 
it  does  the  same  as  to  deny  it  altogether;  since 
what  might  be  received  as  divine  by  one,  from 
the  general  utility  which  he  might  suppose  it  to 
possess,  might  be  denied  this  character  by  an- 
other, as  wanting,  in  ht$  view,  this  mark  of 
inspiration.  (2)  It  is  chstgeable  with  the  error 
of  reasoning  i^/irtort  upon  a  question  of  fact— - 
an  error  which  cannot  be  justified;  for  if  God 
has  seen  fit  to  give  special  divine  aids  to  any 
individual,  we  are  not  to  determine  by  oar  rear 
soningi,  and  preacribe  as  it  were  to  Ood,  what 
and  how  great  they  may  or  must  have  been. 
(8)  It  does  not  correspond  with  the  view  of  the 
inspiration  and  divinity  of  a  book  entertained 
by  the  ancient  world,  and  of  course  by  the 
sacred  writers.  Vide  s.  9.  It  is  easy  to  see, 
thai  while  those  who  hold  this  opinion  letein 
the  ancient  words  intpiration  and  dhinity,  they 
endeaTOur  to  use  them  in  such  a  sense  as  will 
aeeord  with  the  prevailing  conceptions  of  our 
own  age,  and  with  the  principles  of  their  philo* 
sophy. 

This  opinion  Is  not  of  recent  origin.  Tertnl- 
Inn  says,  •«  A  nobis  nihil  omnino  rejiciendum 
est,  quod  pertinet  ad  nos :  et  legimus,  omnem 
scripturam  md^Seatiofd  habikm  divinitus  inspi- 
mri."  De  habitn  muUerum,  c.  3.  He  says 
this  in  order  to  defend  the  book  of  Enoch. 

iVb<ew«*We  may  indeed  decide  thai  a  divine 
revelation  cannot  contain  any  doctrines  subve^• 
sive  of  the  moral  improvement  and  happiness 
of  men,  which  we  have  before  shewn  (Intro- 
dnction,  s.  3, 6)  to  be  the  great  objects  for  which 
a  fevelation  was  made.  And  we-  may  eonse» 
qnently  determine,  that  no  book  which  contains 
•neb  hurtful  doctrines  can  be  inspired.  So  far 
Kant,  Fichte,  and  others,  are  right.  But  when 
they  undertake  to  prescribe  to  Supreme  Wisdom 
the  means  by  which  this  end  is  to  be  attained, 
they   transcend   their  pfoper  limits.    These 


roeans,  it  is  obvious  to  evmy  one,  mnst  vary 
with  the  age,  character,  and  other  ciieumtaaeea 
of  those  for  whom  they  are  intended.  And 
who  can  say,  that  positive  religion  may  not  be 
a  means  of  moral  improvement,  by  giving  effi- 
cacy to  moral  religion,  and  hence  be  revealed 
and  inspired  1  If  positive  doctrines  were  not 
contained  in  the  Bible,  philoeophera  would  soon 
demonstrate  tliat  they  must  be  contained  in  a 
revelation  made  from  God.  * 

3.  The  great  body  of  modem  tbedegians, 
both  of  the  Romish  and  proteetant  chosehes, 
prefer  a  middle  course  between  the  theory  first 
mentioned  and  the  opinions  last  cited.  They 
adopt,  for  the  most  part,  the  theory  of  Claude 
Fressen,  a  Franciscan  monk  and  a  scholastic 
theologian  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  sap» 
pose  three  degrees  of  inspiration. 

(a)  The  first  and  highest  degree  of  inspira^ 
tion  is,  the  revelaiion  of  things  before  unknown 
to  the  sacred  writers.  This  is  called  by  Prassen, 
ifupiratio  anUeedeiu^  but  commonly  by  other 
writers,  reteiation  f  who  thus  make  a  distinction 
between  ifupiraiion  and  reee/Idtfoft,  and  hold  that 
revelatioo  ie  indeed  always  attended  by  inspira- 
tion, but  that  inspiration  is  not,  in  svery  case, 
preened  by  revelation.  Everything  in  the  sa- 
cred scriptures,  they  say,  is  inspired,  but  every- 
thing there  is  not  revealed;  for  much  which  is 
contained  in  the  Bible  was  known  to  the  sacred 
writers  from  their  own  reflection. 

(b)  The  second  degree  of  inspirstion  is,  the 
security  against  error  which  God  affords  the  sa- 
cred writers  in  the  exhibition  of  doetrinee  or 
facte  with  which  they  are  already  acquainted, 
the  care  which  he  takes  in  the  sslection,  truth, 
and  intelligibleness  of  the  subjects  introduced, 
and  the  words  by  which  they  are  expressed, 
Htc.  This  is  called  by  Fressen,  intpiraiU  eof»* 
wmitaniu 

(e)  The  third  degree  of  inspiration  is,  the 
divine  authority  stamped  upon  writings,  origin- 
ally composed  without  inspiration,  by  the  ap- 
probation of  inspired  men,  and  is  called  «fispcrt»- 
UociOweqiienM,  This  degree  of  inspiration  is  pre- 
dicated of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, which  were  approved  by  Jesus  and  the 
apostlee;  and  of  the  gospels  Mark  and  Luke, 
which  were  approved  by  Peter  and  Paul,  and 
afterwards  by  John. 

This  theory  is  developed  by  Doddridge,  and 
still  more  fully  by  Tollner ;  the  latter  of  whom 
endeavours  to  shew,  that  the  authority  of  the 
holy  scriptures  as  the  source  of  our  knowledge 
in  matters  of  faith  is  perfectly  secured,  even  in 
cases  where  only  the  lowest  degree  of  inspira- 
tion  is  admitted.  Vide  Tollner,  Die  göttliche 
Eingebung  der  heiligen  Schrift. 

4.  Other  theologians  deem  it  sufficient  to 
shew  that  the  prophets  and  apostles  enjoyed  a 
higher  divine  assistance  and  support.    Vide  a. 
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8«  TMy  von  indootd  in  vuiont  wiyt « 
thnes  by  natnml  metms  and  MMmtinieB  by  im- 
mediate diTiiie  diraeUon,  to  write  the  nered 
booke.  Tbey  always  wrote,  as  well  as  spoke, 
ae  persons  enjoytng^  the  infloenee  of  the  Spiiit 
of  €kK).  This  is  the  light  in  whieh  inspiration 
is  regarded  by  Moms,  p.  39,  seq.  s.  97, 98.  He 
did  not  think  necessary  to  determine  what  par* 
ticular  aetu$  ^eottvtvetioi  was  exerted  in  each 
particular  aeiu»  teribendi. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  the  striking  contrast 
between  the  meagre  productions  of  the  fethers 
of  the  first  centnry  and  the  rich  and  instraetive 
writings  of  the  apostles,  most  of  whom  were 
illiterate  mdia.  Bat  how,  the  unprejodieed  in* 
qoirerwill  be  compelled  to  ask,ooald  the  latter 
have  written  in  sneh  a  widely  diflferent  manner, 
and  one  so  soperior  to  that  of  the  fothera,  if  they 
had  not  enjoyed  a  higher  divine  assistance  1 

Noie. — ^Fhe  following  works  on  this  subjeet 
may  be  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  sto* 
dent.  Rich.  Simon,  Histoire  Critiqae  dn  V. 
T.,  especially  eh.  9S— 95 ;  and  the  Letters  of  a 
Dnieh  dirine  on  the  critical  History  of  Simon, 
edited  by  Le  Clere«  The  opinions  contained  in 
this  work,  some  of  which  are  tme,  and  others 
false  and  partial,  have  been  developed  by  mo- 
dern theologians.  Among  modem  works,  the 
following  are  most  distinguished : — (1)  Semler, 
Abhandlung  von  freyer  Untersuchung  des  Ca- 
nons, 4  Thle,  Halle,  1771—75,  8vo.  The  dif- 
ferent theories  are  here  illustrated  and  examined. 
This  work  induced  Schmid,  Mailer,  Pittasous, 
and  others,  to  nndertake  the  defence  of  the  com- 
mon doctrine.  (9)  Tollner,  Die  göttliche 
Eingebung  der  heiligen  Schrift,  Mitan  and 
Leipaig,  1789,  8vo.  (3)  Koppen,  Die  Bibel 
ein  Werk  der  gdttlicben  Weisheiu  This  book 
contains  many  excellent  observations  on  the 
origin  and  collection  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
Bible.  (4)  Fichte,  Versuch  einer  Kritik  aller 
Offenbaroog,  Königsberg,  1793,  8vo— a  pro- 
found inquiry  respecting  the  possibility  of  direct 
revelation,  and  the  criteria  by  which  it  is  to  be 
judged.  (5)  Sonntag,  Doctrina  inspirationis, 
ejifsque  ratio,  historia,  et  nsus  popularis,  Hei- 
delbe^,  1810, 8vo. 

Note  9.-**The  teacher  of  religion  shoold  not 
tvonble  the  eommon  people  and  the  young  with 
the  recondite  investigations  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dem theologians  respecting  the  nature,  manner, 
and  degrees  of  inspiration,  or  respecting  the  an- 
cient mode  of  thought  and  expression  on  this 
subject.  In  his  public  inetmctions  he  shonld 
confine  himself  to  the  scriptural  view  of  inspira- 
tion exhibited  in  s.  8.  He  should,  as  Oalixtus 
and  Moron  have  done,  give  prominence  to  the 
truth,  that  the  sacred  writers  were,  by  divine 
aid,  perfectly  seevied  against  error.  He  shonld 
explain  to  his  hearers  the  promises  of  assistance 
which  Chrwtgvps  bit  disciples*  In  doing  this« 


he  will  soffictently  establish  and  confirm  theb 
faith.  But  he  ought  not  by  any  means  to  with» 
hold  this  doctrine  from  those  whom  be  is  ap- 
pointed to  teach,  since  it  is  a  doctrine  taught  in 
the  Bible,  and  is  calculated,  as  there  exhibited, 
to  ppoduce  a  deep  and  happy  persuasion  of  tbe 
truths  of  revealed  religrion.  Nor  shonld  he  au 
tempt  to  modemiae  this  doctrine,  but  shonld 
rather  labour  to  restoro  it  to  its  early  simpli* 
city. 

SECTION  XL 

OF  SOME  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  ATTRIBUTES  OF 
THE  HOLT  SCRIPTURES. 

SiNcx  the  sixteenth  centniy,  the  theologians 
of  the  protectant  church  have  endeavouied  to  ob* 
viate  various  opinions,  respecting  the  nature  and 
use  of  the  Bible,  which  appeared  to  them  erro- 
neons,  by  treating  in  their  systems  of  the  attri«* 
bates  of  the  holy  scriptures.  Most  of  what  they 
say  on  this  subject  is  aimed  against  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Romish  church.  The  following  ana 
the  principal  attributes  of  the  Bible  :— 

L  7^  hiielägibkneu  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

The  Protestant  chnreh  has  maintained  ftom 
the  first,  in  opposition  to  the  Romish,  that  the 
holy  scripturss  are  intelligible.  The  popes  have 
always  been  anxious  to  crush  a  spirit  of  Ires  in- 
quiry in  the  members  of  their  church,  to  svbject 
belief  to  human  anthority,  and  to  arrogate  to 
themselves  a  judicisl  power,  even  in  mattere  of 
faith.  But  they  saw,  at  once,  that  the  free  use 
of  the  Bible  would  be  very  much  in  the  way  of 
the  success  of  their  designs ;  and  therefore  either 
wholly  interdicted,  or  at  least  encumbered  the 
common  nse  of  it,  under  the  pretence  that  it  waa 
full  of  obscurities,  calcnlatsd  to  mislead  or  con- 
found the  feith  of  the  laity,  which  ought  to  diH 
pend  upon  tradition  or  ecclesiastical  aothori^« 
Vide  Introduction,  s.  7,  IIL  and  Art.  I.  s.  18. 
This  extravagant  opinion,  however,  is  only  re- 
ceived by  the  more  aealons  adherenu  of  the 
papal  see,  and  is  rarely  entertained  by  the  theo- 
logians of  tbe  Gallican  church. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  protectant  theolo- 
gians have  entertained  opinions  respecting  the 
intelligibleness  of  ths  Bible  which  are  equally 
extravagant.  The  truth  on  tiiis  subject  may, 
perhaps,  be  best  expressed  as  follows  :-*The 
holy  scriptures  are  so  written,  that  the  fret  read* 
era,  for  whom  they  were  especially  designed, 
conld  understand  the  greater  part  of  them  with- 
out the  neceasity  of  laborious  interpretation,  and 
that  even  we  can^tain  from  them  a  clear  ac^ 
qtmintance  with  those  deotrines  of  religion  which 
sie  essential  to  our  improvement,  comfort,  and 
salvation.  There  is  no  need  of  proving  moss 
than  this.  The  following  remark«  will  illnstiale 
the  viewl 
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I.  Many  parts  of  these  bookfl  must  hare  been 
nnayoidably  obscure  even  to  the  contemporaries 
of  the  sacred  writers,  from  the  nature  of  the  mb' 
jeett  of  rcTelation.  Many  of  the  sobjects 
brought  to  view  in  the  epistles  of  Paul  were 
haird  to  be  understood,  even  at  his  own  time,  2 
Pet.  iii.  16.  And  much  that  was  written  under 
divine  iufluence  was  unintelligible  even  to  the 
sacred  writers  themselves.  Vide  s.  9,  Y.  But 
as  Buddeus  justly  observes, «« alia  est  perspi- 
cuitas  rerum^  alia  verborum,'*^ 

3.  The  writers  of  the  Bible  employed  the  lan- 
guage and  style  which  were  common  in  the  age 
in  which  they  lived,  and  understood  by  the 
public  for  which  they  wrote;  they  expressed 
themselves  in  conformity  with  the  modes  of 
speech  and  thought  then  prevalent :  of  course, 
their  writings  must  have  been,  for  the  most  part, 
intelligible  to  their  contemporaries,  to  whom 
they  had  always  primary  reference  in  what  they 
wrote. 

3.  But  in  consequence  of  this  very  circum- 
stance, much  which  was  then  perfectly  intelli- 
gible is  so  no  longer.  Our  language  is  wholly 
unlike  the  Hebrew  or  Hebraistic  Greek  in  which 
they  wrote.  And  our  manners,  customs,  opi- 
nions, and  modes  of  thinking,  are  equally 
changed.  If  we  were  able  to  place  ourselves  in 
the  circumstances  and  enter  into  the  feelings  of 
the  inspired  authors,  we  should  find  their  writ- 
ings comparatively  easy  and  intelligible.  But 
common  Christians  cannot  do  this ;  and  even  the 
most  learned  will  find  passages  in  the  Old  and 
New  TesUments  which,  after  all  their  efforts, 
will  remain  doubtful  and  obscure.  If,  however, 
we  set  aside  all  passages  of  this  nature,  we  shall 
find  enough  lef^  to  give  us  a  clear  and  sure 
knowledge  of  the  essential  doctrines  of  religion. 
These  difficult  and  obscure  passages  commonly 
have  no  bearing,  or,  at  most,  a  very  remote  one, 
upon  the  truths  of  salvation.  And  it  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  that  when  an  important  doc- 
trine or  duty  is  expressed  with  apparent  obscu- 
rity in  one  place,  it  is  exhibited  elsewhere  with 
so  much  the  greater  clearness.  Experience 
shews,  that  people  in  common  life  have  been 
able  to  acquire,  by  the  exercise  of  a  sound  under> 
standing,  and  by  the  aids  of  the  divine  Spirit,  a 
fund  of  useful  knowledge  and  of  important  prin- 
ciples, even  from  very  defective  translations  of 
the  Bible.  Indeed,  an  illiterate  man,  who  pos- 
sesses a  sound  understanding  and  good  eharao- 
tervand  studies  the  Bible  without  prejudice,  will 
often  understand  it  better,  and  with  more  ease, 
than  the  scholar,  who  first  adopts  his  opinions 
and  then  endeavours  to  find  them  in  the  Bible. 
The  latter  looks  upon  all  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bible  through  a  discoloured  medium.  The  holy 
scriptures  were  not  written  for  the  scholar,  as 
such ;  nor  were  they  intended  to  afford  materials 
lor  speoolation,  but  laiher  enjoyment  for  the 


heart  Hence  they  are  often  misunderstood  and 
despised  by  those  whose  feelings  are  deadened, 
and  who  have  little  taste  for  anything  but  spe- 
culation. Most  of  the  writers  of  the  Bible  were 
themselves  illiterate  men,  and  lived  in  familiar 
intercourse  with  common  people.  They  there- 
fore meet  the  wants  of  this  class  of  society,  and 
agree  with  the  common  mode  of  thought  and 
expression  better  than  the  learned  commonly  do. 
This  consideration  is  overlooked  by  those  who 
would  take  the  Bible  from  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mon people.  It  is  truly  remarked  by  Thomas  & 
Kempis,  that  the  holy  scriptures  must  be  read 
with  the  assistance  of  the  same  Spirit  by  which 
they  were  inspired.  Now  this  may  be  enjoyed 
by  all — ^by  the  unlearned  as  well  as  the  learned, 
if  they  only  sincerely  wish  to  obtain  it. 

It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  very 
difficulties  and  obscurities  which  occur  in  the 
Bible  have  been  very  beneficial  to  the  human 
race  by  exercising,  and  of  course  strengthening, 
the  powers  of  the  mind.  If  the  scriptures  were 
so  plain  that  all  parts  of  them  could  be  under- 
stood without  study,  they  would  not  furnish 
nourishment  and  employment  for  the  spirit  of 
inquiry.  Leasing  made  the  bold  assertion,  that 
the  human  race  had  not  been  benefited  so  mach 
by  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  Bible  as  by  the 
inquiries  and  investigations  to  which  the  Bible 
had  given  occasion. 

Some  have  attempted  to  prove  the  intelligible- 
ness  of  the  Bible  from  texts  of  scripture ;  but  an 
opponent  would  not  allow  the  testimony  of  a 
writer  in  his  own  behalf  to  be  valid  proof;  nor 
do  these  texts  (such,  for  example,  as  compare 
scripture  with  a  light,  enlightening  men,  and 
shewing  them  the  way  to  true  happiness,  Psa. 
xix.  8;  cxix«  105)  apply  so  much  to  the  scrip- 
tures themselves  as  to  the  doctrines  which  they 
contain. 

n.  11ieEffioaeyofihtHolySenptute$. 

When  we  say  the  holy  scriptures  have  an  effi- 
cacy, we  use  figurative  language ;  for  this  efficacy 
belongs  rather  to  the  doctrines  and  principles 
contained  in  the  scriptures.  Theologians  have 
been  led  to  adopt  many  fine  distinctions  on  this 
point,  by  the  controversies  which  have  existed 
respecting  the  means  of  grace.  We  shall  con- 
sider these  distinctions  in  connexion  with  the 
means  of  grace,  s.  133, 11. 

m.  Tkt  InfaJOibUity  of  the  Bdy  Ser^ure$. 

When  we  assert  the  infallibility  of  the  holy 
scriptures,  we  mean  to  say,  that  if  any  doctrine 
of  religio^  can  be  clearly  shewn  to  be  taught  in 
them,  it  must  be  received  as  true,  and  needs  no 
further  evidence;  according  to  the  maxim,  «en- 
tu»  hermeneiUiee  v«nM,  est  etiam  dogmatiee  verus. 
This  position  is  grounded  on  the  fact,  that  the 
authors  of  the  Bible  were  rendered  in&llible  by 
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diTiiie  influence,  according  to  the  promise  of 
C  hrist,  John,  ziv«  26«  It  is  taken  in  opposition 
to  those  who  rely  unduly  upon  unaided  reason 
in  aiatten  of  faitbj  Vide  Introduction,  s.  7,  II. 
and  8.  8,  9.  Bat  before  we  can  prove  that  any 
doctrine  is  taught  in  the  holy  scriptures,  we 
iiioBt  be  sure  of  the  oncorruptedness  of  the  sa- 
cred text,  and  of  the  justice  of  our  interpretation 
of  it ;  and  as  both  of  these  points  are  sometimes 
attended  with  difficulties,  we  cannot  apply  this 
rnaxim  to  much  purpose  in  particular  cases,  al- 
though, abstractly  considered,  it  is  perfectly 
true. 

IV.  The  Authority  of  the  Holy  Scr^iurea. 

1.  Jiuetoriitu  normcUiva,    By  this  is  meant 
the  authority  of  the  Bible  to  bind  men  to  believe 
and  do  what  it  teaches  and  prescribes.    This  is 
likewise  called  auctoritoM  eanoniea  (petite  voca- 
bulo  ex  Gal.  vi.  16.)    Vide  Morus,  p.  37.    This 
authority  depends  upon  the  infallibility  of  the 
scriptures,  and  also  upon  their  divine  origin. 
Moreover,  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  re- 
quire that  eyery  doctrine  should  be  examined 
by  the  instructions  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles, 
and  should  be  received  as  obligatory,  if  found 
lo  agree,  but  otherwise,  should  be  rejected,  1 
John,  iv.  1,  coll.  2  John,  v.  10 ;  Gal.  i.  8.     Paul 
exhorts  Timothy  to  bold  fast  the  doctrines  of 
tTue  Christianity  (vyuuiwtjj  Xoyot),  the  sum  of 
which  {yiiß^vKMOvi^  what  we  now  find  in  the 
writtDgs  of  the  apostles)  he  had  taught  him  with 
his  own  mouth,  2  Tim.  i.  13.    Jesus  himself 
required  that  the  doctrines  which   he  taught 
should  be  received  on  his  mere  authority,  and 
frequently  brought  no  other  proof  than  the  sim- 
ple assertion,  'Eyta  ^i  xlyco  vfilv.     He  gave  Ni- 
codemus  to  understand  that  he  acted  very  incon- 
sistently in  acknowledging  his  divine  authority, 
and  yet  questioning  the  truth  of  his  assertions. 
The  question  which  Nicodemus  asked,  •«  How 
can  these  things  be  V  was  indeed  very  natural ; 
and  the  serions  inquirer  after  truth  will  always 
rejoice  to  have  it  answered.    But  if  it  cannot  be 
answered,  he  must  be  content  with  the  mere  as- 
sertion of  a  teacher  whose  divine  authority  he 
must  acknowledge :  he  must  say  with  respect 
to  Christ,  as  PJiny  the  younger  said  of  a  certain 
wise  man,  iua  mihi  audoritaa pro  ratione  mffieit. 
2.  AuetoritoM  judieialis.     By  this  is  meant, 
that  the  scriptures  are  the  final  appeal  in  mat^ 
ters  of  faith  and  practice.    No  doctrines  opposed 
to  the  Bible  can  be  admitted  as  true  by  those 
who  receive  it  as  an  inspired  book.    Christ  and 
the  apostles  everywhere  appeal  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  thus  shew  that  they,  and  the  Jews 
generally,  regarded  it  as  divine,  John,  t.  39 ; 
Matt.  xxii.  44;  Acts,  xv.  15.    But  in  applying 
the  judicial  authority  of  scripture  to  particular 
cases,  everything  depends  upon  the  justice  of 
the  interpretation ;  and  we  must  frequently  say, 
10 


that  it  is  rather  the  interpreter  than  the  scripture 
which  decides.  Most  theological  controversies 
owe  their  origin  to  the  different  interpretations 
of  the  Bible ;  and  every  theologian  pleads  the 
auetoritaa  judiciaUa  of  scripture  in  behalf  of  his 
own  opinion,  because  he  regards  one  particular 
sense  of  the  words  as  true.  The  question  is, 
how  he  proves  that  this  sense  is  the  true  one, 
and  whether  he  interprets  the  Bible  on  just  prin- 
ciples 1 

The  text.  Heb.  iy.  13,  13,  where  the  word  of 
God  is  said  to  be  xpcrtxos  iv^it/rfliiov  xai  iwouay 
xap5i<H9  is  often  cited  in  this  connexion.  But 
the  phrase  91070$  e>tov  here  signifies  the  divine 
threatening$  against  sinners  and  apostates.  ^Fhe 
meaning  of  the  text  is,  the  threatenings  of  God 
relate  not  merely  to  the  outward  actions,  but  to 
the  most  secret  purposes  of  evil. 

v.  The  Sußdeney  or  Compktene$$  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures, 

1.  7^  nyfficiency  if  the  doctrines  qfOte  Bible. 
All  the  doctrines  affecting  the  improvement, 
comfort,  and  salvation  of  men,  which  were 
taught  by  Jesus,  the  apostles,  and  prophets,  are 
contained  in  the  holy  scriptures,  without  any 
omission.  This  completeness  (plenitudo)  of 
the  scriptures  is  called  by  Paul,  Acts,  xx.  27, 
HQ/soAf  ßovXi^v  foD  0£ov,  the  whole  divine  plan  of 
salvation.  This  attribute  of  scripture  is  main- 
tained in  opposition  both  to  those  who  receive 
from  tradition  some  doctrines  of  faith  which  are 
not  found  in  the  Bible,  and  to  those  who,  under 
the  influence  of  enthusiasm,  would  make  addi- 
tions from  new,  pretended  revelations  to  the  doc- 
trines really  revealed.  In  opposition  to  both  of 
these  classes,  this  attribute  may  be  truly  predi- 
cated of  the  holy  scriptures ;  for  the  instructions 
which  the  Bible  contains  respecting  the  way  of 
real  happiness  here  and  hereafter  are  so  com- 
plete that  we  have  no  occasion  to  resort  either 
to  the  dark  sources  of  tradition  or  the  assevera- 
tions of  fanatics.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
we  affirm  the  sufficiency  of  the  scriptures  we 
must  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  the  Bible 
is  a  repertory  of  information  respecting  the  arts, 
sciences,  literature,  and  every  object  of  human 
knowledge.  These  things  do  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  the  sacred  writers,  because  they  do 
not  stand  immediately  connected  with  the  great 
end  of  man.  The  instructions  contained  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  were  adapted  to  the 
comprehension  and  wants  of  those  for  whom 
they  were  primarily  written.  But  we  are  per- 
mitted, according  to  the  example  of  Jesus  and 
his  apostles,  yea,  we  are  required,  to  adapt  these 
instructions  to  our  own  wants,  and,  by  the  help 
of  these  scriptures,  to  make  constant  progress 
in  spiritual  knowledge  and  experience.  This 
progress,  however,  must  still  nccord  with  the 
Bible,  an«!  be  rrfjulated  by  the  principles  of 
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Christianity«  The  Bible,  from  which  these 
principles  are  learned,  must  be  the  star  by  which 
we  are  guided  in  all  our  advances.  In  this  view, 
Paul  recommends  the  use  of  the  Old  Testament, 
eren  to  Christian  teachers,  2  Tim.  iii«  16.  Vide 
Introduction,  s.  5. 1.  / 

2.  The  tuffieiency  of  Ou  books»  This  implies, 
that  our  canon  contains  books  enough  to  furnish 
the  Christian  with  all  necessary  knowledge  of 
the  truths  of  religion.  This  cannot  be  proved 
from  the  sacred  writers  themselves;  for  the 
canon  must  have  been  incomplete  while  any 
one  of  them  was  as  yet  writing.  The  passage 
Rev.  zxii.  18, 19,  idv  ti^  inC^  itt'  avra«  x.  f .  X. 
was  formerly  cited  in  proof  of  the  sufficiency  of 
the  books  of  the  Bible,  by  Terlullian,  Adv. 
Herm.  c.  22,  and  has  since  been  frequently 
called,  as  well  as  the  whole  book  in  which  it 
stands,  HgiUum  eanonia.  But  the  prohibition 
here  expressed  strictly  relates  only  to  the  Apo- 
calypse. So  much,  however,  is  beyond  dispute, 
that  the  great  truths  of  salvation  are  repeated  so 
often  in  the  Bible,  that  they  might  all  be  learned 
from  a  much  smaller  collection  of  books  than 
we  have  at  present.  If  therefore  some  part  of 
the  canon  should  be  rejected  as  spurious,  the 
completeness  of  the  holy  scriptures  would  be 
unalTected,  and  the  system  of  divine  truth  re» 
main  entire. 

SECTION  XII. 

OF  THE  use  OF  THE  BIBLE  AS  THE  SOURCE  OF  THE 
DOCTRUiES  OF  REVELATION. 

I.  The  Use  of  the  New  Testament. 

Frou  the  remarks  already  made,  it  appears 
that  the  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  are  to 
be  regarded  as  the  source  from  which  we  are  to 
derive  the  knowledge  of  the  principal  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  religion«  But  in  deriving  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, we  must  be  governed  by  the  following 
considerations : — 

1.  The  authors  of  the  New  Testament  had 
their  contemporaries  principally  in  view  in  what 
they  wrote.  Paul,  for  example,  in  his  epistle 
to  the  Romans,  had  primary  and  principal  refer- 
ence to  the  church  then  existing  at  Rome,  and 
not  to  the  Christian  church  in  succeeding  ages. 
These  scriptures  would  have  been  very  differ- 
entiy  composed  if  they  had  been  throughout  in- 
tended for  all  ages  of  the  world.  Instead  of 
containing  salutations,  allusions  to  local  inte- 
rests, and  temporary  disputes  and  errors,  and  a 
disconnected  view  of  the  doctrines  of  revelation, 
they  would  have  exhibited  a  complete,  connected 
system  of  religious  truth.  Those  texts  of  the 
Bible,  then,  which  relate  merely  to  circum- 
stances then  existing,  but  never  afterwards,  can- 
not be  regarded  as  sources  cf  Chrtsiian  doctrine. 


Snch  texts  are  indeed  usefnl,  in  niaklftg  m  ae^ 
quainted  with  the  history  of  the  times  in  which 
they  were  written,  and  in  furnishing  examples 
for  imitation,  if  similar  circamstances  should 
recur ;  but  in  themselves  they  have  no  binding 
authority  at  the  present  time.  Texts  of  this  na» 
ture  ore  those  in  the  Acts  of  the  ApoaUes,  «ad 
in  the  episties  to  Timothy,  which  ntlete  to  the 
constitution  of  the  apostolical  chun^.  Foi  these 
texts  the  sacred  writers  do  not  claim  an  Kaiver' 
sal  and  perpetual  authority,  still  less  do  they 
claim  this  for  all  parts  of  their  writings  wilbout 
exception,  although  they  do  distincUy  for  iba 
Christian  doctrines  which  they  teach«  Vide 
Introduction,  s.  5, 1,  and  s.  8,  III.  3,  h. 

2.  Since  the  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament 
were  originally  adapted  to  the  age  in  which  they 
were  written,  and  always  presuppose  the  oral 
instructions  which  were  given  by  the  apoetlee, 
we  cannot  expect  that  all  the  doctrines  of  faith 
should  be  taught  in  them  with  equal  fulness  and 
clearness.  The  slight  and  un frequent  mention 
of  a  doctrine  in  our  sacred  writings  does  not 
prove  its  unimportance,  since  the  authors  of  the 
Bible  might  have  known  that  it  was  already 
sufficiently  understood  and  duly  regarded  by 
those  for  whom  they  wrote.  Nor  does  the  fre- 
quent and  extended  discussion  of  any  subject  to 
the  Bible  prove  its  internal  and  lasting  import- 
ance, since  the  local  circumstances  of  some 
churches,  or  the  character  of  certain  individuals, 
may  have  required  a  more  repeated  and  urgent 
inculcation  of  particular  doctrines  than  would  be 
otherwise  advisable«  Thus  the  circumstances 
of  the  church  at  the  time  when  the  apostles 
wrote  led  them  to  insist  more  frequently  and 
strongly  upon  the  abolition  of  the  Mosaic  insti- 
tute than  they  would  have  done  in  other  circum- 
stances. 

3.  The  case  is  exactiy  the  same  witii  the 
manner  in  which  the  apostles  taught  the  doc- 
trines of  religion.  Their  manner  was  adapted 
to  the  conceptions,  views,  and  capacities  of  their 
contemporary  hearers  and  readers,  and  is  often 
wholly  inappropriate  to  other  persons  in  other 
circumstances.  In'bringing  the  instructions  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles  in  proof  of  any  doctrine 
of  religion,  we  must  therefore,  in  many  cases, 
pay  more  regard  to  the  truth  itself  which  they 
teach,  than  to  the  manner  in  which  they  illus- 
trate it.  For  many  of  the  proofs  and  illustra- 
tions employed  successfully  by  the  first  teachers 
of  Christianity  have  now  lost  their  force  and 
evidence.  It  is  frequentiy  true,  that  those  very 
considerations  which  must  have  made  the 
strongjMt  impression  on  the  contemporaries  of 
the  aposties,  are  least  of  all  convincing  to  us ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  proo&  by  which  we 
are  most  influenced  would  have  been  scareely 
intelligible  to  them.  The  proofs  which  Jesus 
adduced  from  the  Old  Testanient  in  behalf  of 
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many  of  his  dootrinea  were  far  mofe  convineing 
4o  the  Jews  than  the  roost  powerful  arguments 
which  could  be  drawn  from  human  reason.  The 
same  may  be  aaid  of  many  of  the  illustrations 
4K>ntained  in  the  epistles  to  the  Hebrews  and 
Galatisns.  The  docinnm  of  the  Bible  are  un- 
alterably tree«  and  intended  for  all  ages  of  the 
world ;  but  the  method  in  which  they  are  taught, 
Che  costume  in  which  tfaey  are  invested,  the  ar- 
irnmeots  by  which  they  are  proved,  were  all  de- 
aigned  priniarily  for  the  Jews,  and  are  therefore 
by  no  means  obligatory  on  the  present  teachers 
of  religion. 

We  may  therefore  affirm,  that  while  it  was 
the  desiga  of  God  that  religious  knowledge 
should  be  communicated  by  means  of  these  books 
to  all  the  SQCcessive  ages  of  the  world,  this  was 
not  the  design  which  the  authora  of  the  Bible  had 
in  view,  in  a  great  portion  of  what  they  wrote. 
But  for  the  very  reason  that  these  sacred  books 
were  designed  for  the  good  of  all  succeeding 
ages,  each  particular  portion  of  them  could  not 
possibly  be  designed  for  each  successive  age. 
What  is  moet  useful  and  necessary  for  one 
period  is  not  equally  so  for  another.    But  we 
should  expect,  that  the  wants  of  the  present  and 
future  would  be  alike  provided  for  in  the  codex 
of  rsvelatioD ;  and  this  we  find  to  be  done  in  the 
Bible.    Many  parts  of  it,  which  seem  hardly  to 
answer  the  demands  of  the  present  day,  were 
perfectly  adequate  to  the  ^ants  of  a  former 
period ;  and  the  reverse :  and  many  parts  which 
were  once  in  the  highest  degree  useful,  and 
have  ceased  to  be  so  now,  may  perhaps,  in  after 
times,  become  as  useful  and  important  as  ever. 
4.  Those  texts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments which  exhibit  particular  doctrines  with 
the  most  fulness  and  clearness,  and  are  therefore 
most  frequently  cited  for  proof  or  illustration,  are 
called  9ede»  dodrinarwn^  ditta  probantia ;  more 
frequently  hui  elastiea-^ue.,  prirhariaj  praskm' 
tiuimai  like  auefcret  eltt$siei,  firet  used  by  Gel- 
lius,  XIX.  6 ;  and  dws  elaniei^  the  name  given 
to  those  beloBgiog  to  the  first  class  of  Roman 
eitisens,  into  which  such  only  were  admitted  as 
possessed  a  certain  amount  bf  property,  decided 
by  law. 

In  using  these  proof-texts  many  of  the  ancient 
systems  followed  a  kind  of  doctrinal  or  herme- 
neutical  tradiiion,  employing  such  texts  only  as 
had  been  adduced  by  the  authore  of  the  sym- 
bols, who,  on  their  part,  had  employed  those 
mostly  which  bad  been  previously  adduced  by 
the  eeelesiastical  fathere,  and  the  theologians 
of  the  Romish  chmrch.  As  the  theologians  of 
former  times  strictly  followed  the  doctrines  of 
the  symbolical  books,  they  were  inclined  to 
adopt  the  arguments  and  proof-texts  by  which 
these  doctrines  were  there  supported.  Hence 
we  find  almost  the  same  proof-texts,  explained 
in  the  same  way,  conRtantly  recnrrinv,  with 


very  slight  alterations  in  the  theologieal  sys-^ 
tems,  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Some  of  these  traditionary  texts  had 
no  bearing  on  the  point  which  they  were  in- 
tended to  prove,  or  at  best  were  doubtful  and 
obscure;  while  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
most  direct  and  pertinent  texts  were  never  cited. 
In  making  use  of  these  texts  we  should  never 
lose  sight  of  the  above  remarks.  As  Luther 
well  observes,  we  must  treat  the  Bible  cau- 
tiously, and  inquire  not  only  whether  any  par- 
ticular truth  is  taught  in  the  word  of  God,  but 
whether  it  concerns  us  or  others.  ••  Man  mows 
mit  der  Schrift  säuberlich  handeln  und  fahren. 
Man  muss  nicht  allein  ansehen  ob  e^  Gottes 
wort  sey ;  sondern  vielmehr  zu  wem  es  geredet 
sey,  ob  es  dick  treffe,  oder  einen  andern.  Den 
Unterechied  sollen  wohl  merken,  fassen,  und 
zu  herzen  nehmen  die  Prediger,  ja  alle  Christ 
ten,"  Luther,  Unterricht  wie  man  sich  in  Mosen 
schicken  soll.  We  should  alao  carefully  dis- 
tinguish between  the  truth  itself  which  is  taught 
in  these  passages,  and  the  manner  in  which 
this  truth  is  illustrated. 

n.  T/ie  Use  of  the  Old  Teaiameni. 

1.  Christianity  and  the  Jewish  institute  are 
not  so  nearly  related  that  they  must  stand  or  fall 
together.  It  is  possible  that  one  who  knew  nc- 
thing  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  had  never  read 
the  Jewish  scriptures,  might  believe  on  Jesus 
as  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  And  we  find,  ac- 
cordingly, that  when  the  apostles  were  called  to 
teach  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  to 
those  who  were  unacquainted  with  Judaism, 
they  rarely  alluded  to  the  Old  Testament. 
Christ  and  the  apostles  regarded  the  divine  re- 
velations as  gradual,  and  the  instruction  given 
in  the  Old  Testament  as  elementary,  adapted  to 
the  state  of  society  while  yet  in  the  infancy  of 
improvement,  and  calculated  to  deepen  the  sense 
of  the  higher  and  more  spiritual  wants  of  the 
mind.  Vide  Introduction,  s.  8,  II.  In  this 
light  is  Judaism  regarded  by  Paul,  who  com- 
pares the  ritual  of  the  former  institute  with  a 
schoolmaster  (rtcwÄwywyoj)  who  is  deserted  by 
the  children,  as  they  approach  towards  manhood, 
Gal.  iii.  24 ;  iv.  1,  9.  The  books  therefore  con- 
taining the  principles  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
taken  by  themselves,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
principal  source  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Chris- 
tian system,  although  they  are  of  essential  ser- 
vice, and  indeed  often  indispensable.  They 
are  recommended  in  the  New  Testament  to  our 
careful  study ;  but  always  in  connexion  with 
Christian  instructions.  For  we,  as  Christians, 
are  no4onger  bound  by  many  things  which  are 
commanded  in  the  Old  Testament;  and  must 
learn  from  Christian  instructions  what  these 
things  are,  and  why  their  obligation  has  ceased. 

2.  The  books  of  tlie  Olii  Testament  may  he 
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uied  for  ▼QTtoot  purposes,  which  differ  very 
mueb,  according  to  time  and  circumstances. 

(1)  Utiu»  paUmieuM  or  eleneUew.  The  Old 
Testament  may  be  employed  to  prove  the  truth 
and  divinity  of  the  Christian  religion  against 
Jews  and  infidels.  From  these  ancient  books 
we  can  shew  that  the  Christian  institute  was 
promised  and  expected  from  the  earliest  times; 
and  can  correct  many  of  the  mistakes  which 
have  prevailed  among  the  Jews  and  other 
nations.  For  this  purpose  they  were  used  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  sometimes  in  the 
instraction  even  of  the  heathen,  but  more  fre- 
quently when  Jews  were  to  be  convinced.  We 
may  see  the  different  method  in  which  they 
addressed  Jews  and  heathen,  by  comparing  the 
discourses  of  Paul  contained  in  the  Acts,  and 
also  his  epistles  to  the  Hebrews  and  Gaiatians, 
with  those  to  the  Thessalonians. 

When  Christ  wished  to  convince  the  Jews  of 
the  troth  of  his  religion,  and  the  divinity  of  his 
mission,  he  exhorted  them  to  study  their  own 
scriptures,  in  which  he  was  predicted.  But  al- 
though this  advice  of  Christ  was  first  given  to 
the  Jews,  it  must  apply  in  full  force  to  all  who 
allow  the  authority  of  Christ,  and  acknowledge 
that  the  Old  Testament  contains  predictions  re- 
specting him.  Christ  thus  addresses  the  Pha- 
risees, (John,  V.  39,)  ^Epsvtfo^t  (indicative,  not 
imperative,  as  many  suppose)  tat  ypo^a«,  oti 
4rfuli  doxsiti  iv  o^OK  ^<^y  ai<MßtO¥  ^x^i^'  *^^ 
ixeivai  tiotv  ai  fiaptvpov^at  Ttspi 
l^ov,  ««Ye  search  the  scriptures  (of  the  Old 
Testament),  because  ye  suppose  that  ye  shall 
find  in  them  the  means  of  attaining  salvation ; 
and  then  very  seripiisres  teitify  of  me— i.  e.,  of 
the  Messiah,  the  character  which  I  sustain,  and 
of  the  way  of  salvation  through  me.'^  In  9  Tim. 
iii.  14—17,  Paul  distinctly  states  that  Timothy 
(even  as  a  Christian  and  Christian  teacher,  verse 
17)  would  find  the  Old  Testament  very  useful 
in  connexion  with  the  Christian  instruction 
which  he  had  received  (ver.  14),  in  acquainting 
himself  with  the  way  of  salvation  (ver.  16),  in 
teaching  this  way  to  others  (ftpo;  6idMxeaUav, 
ver.  16),  and  in  refuting  the  objections  of  the 
Jews  and  other  enemies  of  Christianity,  {ttpoi 
Hxiyxovj  ver.  16.)  Cf.  s.  8,  II.  1.  2  Peter,  i. 
19,  ««The  predictions  of  the  Old  Testament 
respecting  Christ,  are  now,  since  their  fulfilment, 
much  more  certain  than  formerly ;  and  ye  (con- 
verts from  Judaism,  who  are  accustomed  to  read 
the  Jewish  scriptures)  will  do  well  to  attend  to 
them.''  In  this  very  connexion,  however,  Peter 
likens  the  Old  Testament  to  a  lantern,  casting 
a  feeble  light,  when  compared  with  the  day 
which  had  risen,  since  Christ  had  appeared, 
upon  those  who  had  embraced  his  religion.  Cf. 
••  8,  II.  3. 

iVbte.— However  imperfect  the  Jewish  insti- 
tute may  be  in  comparison  with  the  Christian, 


it  must  not  be  despised  or  undervalued.  Moraa, 
p.  24,  note.  It  was  perfectly  adapted  to  the  age 
for  which  it  was  intended,  and  to  the  country 
where  it  was  established,  and  could  not  have 
been  different  in  any  respect.  It  betrays  a  poor 
judgment  to  blame  a  teacher  for  not  introducing 
into  his  book  of  elements  everything  which  is 
found  in  a  complete  system,  or  f<Mr  pursuing  a 
different  method  in  the  instruction  of  little  chil- 
dren and  advanced  scholars.  This,  so  far  from 
deserving  blame,  constitutes  the  highest  merit 
of  the  teacher.  The  instructions  g^ven  by  God 
in  the  Old  Testament  are  regarded  in  this  light 
by  Christ  and  the  apostles,  and  are  highly  es- 
teemed as  adapted  to  the  age  for  which  they 
were  given.    Vide  s.  8,  II.  ad  finem. 

(2)  ITmm  «bgma/tcu«  and  AtsfortecM.  The  Old 
Testament  is  of  use  in  ascertaining  the  doctrine« 
of  Christianity,  inasmuch"^  as  it  is  very  full  upon 
many  doctrines  presupposed  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  gives  intimations  on  many  doctrines 
on  which  the  latter  enlarges,  (a)  As  the  primi- 
tive Christians  were  for  the  most  part  native 
Jews,  they  were  naturally  supposed  to  have 
known  from  the  Old  Testament  many  of  the 
most  important  truths  of  religion.  Accordingly 
we  find  that  the  instructions  given  them  in  the 
New  Testament  respecting  the  nature,  attri- 
butes, and  providence  of  God,  the  creation  of 
the  worid,  and  the  fall  of  man,  are  less  full  and 
explicit  than  those  contained  in  the  Old.  {b) 
The  Old  Testament  also  contains  traces,  inti- 
mations, and,  as  it  were,  the  germs  of  many 
doctrines  which  were  afterwards  followed  out 
and  developed  by  Christ  and  the  aposties. 
This  is  exactiy  as  it  should  be  in  a  book  of 
elementary  instruction.  The  Old  Testament 
pointed  to  the  distant  blessings  which  were 
promised.  The  passages  of  the  Old  Testament 
which  treat  of  the  Messiah,  the  life  beyond  the 
grave,  and  subjects  of  the  same  kind,  are  useful 
in  shewing  that  these  ideas  have  been  brought 
to  light  and  developed  by  Christ  (usus  histori- 
ous),  and  that  all  the  divine  revelations  compose 
one  complete  system. 

The  false  opinions  which  were  formerly  en- 
tertained respecting  the  use  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment  and  its  relation  to  Christianity  led  many 
writers  to  attribute  too  many  Christian  ideas  to 
the  ancient  Jewish  prophets,  and  to  carry  back, 
without  any  distinction  of  time,  all  the  light  of 
the  New  Testament  into  the  Old.  That  the 
light  enjoyed  under  the  former  dispensation  was 
inferior  to  that  which  Christians  enjoy  appears 
from  the  declarations  of  an  apostle,  2  Peter,  i. 
19,  seq.  ;i  Pet.  i.  10,  seq.  Christ  himself  says. 
Matt.  zi.  11,  that  among  those  who  had  been 
born  of  women  there  had  not  been  a  greater 
prophet  than  John,  his  precursor ;  but  that  the 
least  who  enjoyed  Christian  instruction,  and 
had  kindled  his  torch  by  the  Christian  light. 
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was  better  acq oainted  with  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  the  ChriatiaR  religion  than  John. 

(3)  Ü9U9  hermenetUmsM,  As  Christ  and  the 
aposUes  were  native  Jews,  and  had  their  own 
countrymen  for  their  first  heaiere,  they  eon- 
formed,  as  far  as  they  could  consistently  with 
duty,  to  the  manners  and  opinions,  to  the  mode 
of  thought  and  expression,  common  among  those 
with  whom  they  were  conTersant.  It  is  there* 
fore  impossible  for  any  one  who  is  ignorant  of 
this  prerailtng  mode  of  thought  and  expression 
to  undencand  fully  their  instructions.  And  this 
knowledge,  which  is  so  essential  to  the  right 
understanding  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  can  be 
obtained  only  from  the  Old  Testament.  The 
senrice  which  it  renders  as  in  this  respect  is  of 
the  greatest  importance.  How  many  mistakes 
respecting  the^doctrines  of  faith,  and  how  much 
confusion  would  have  been  avoided,  if  theo- 
logians had  brought  to  the  study  of  the  Chris- 
tian scriptares  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
Old  Testament ! 

(4)  U$ui  moroHs»  The  books  of  Moses,  the 
Psalms,  ProTerbs,  and  other  portions  of  the  Old 
Testament,  are  fall  of  precepts  relating  to  the 
wise  conduct  of  hnman  life,  and  calculated  to 
awaken  religioas  and  pious  sentiments.  Eren 
the  historical  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
highly  useful  in  this  view,  and  should  be  em- 
ployed by  religious  teachers,  and  especially  the 
teachers  of  youth,  for  the  promotion  of  virtue 
and  piety,  more  than  is  commonly  done.  It  was 
the  manner  of  Moses,  and  of  all  the  ancient  Jew- 
ish teachers,  to  give  instruction  by  means  of 
history— a  manner  which  is  always  interesting, 
and  which  was  imitated  by  the  first  Christian 
teachers,  who  always  built  their  instructions 
upon  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of 
Christ. 

Cauhors  to  be  observed  in  the  use  of  the 
Old  Testament  for  moral  instruction. 

(a)  All  the  precepts  contained  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament are  not  of  universal  obligation;  some  of 
them  are  applicable  only  to  those  living  under 
the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
Christians  commit  a  great  mistake  when  they 
apply  to  themselves  the  promises  of  temporal 
good  and  the  threatenings  of  temporal  evil  which 
are  contained  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  which 
are  valid  only  undera  theocratical  form  of  govern- 
ment. Christians  can  make  application  to  them- 
selrcs  of  such  only  of  these  precepts  as  relate  to 
fill  men  in  every  age.  By  neglecting  th is  distinc- 
tion, and  applying  to  the  present  time  what 
has  long  since  ceased  to  be  valid,  the  teacher  of 
religion  freqnently  draws  eontempt  upon  him- 
«elf  and  his  doctrine,  and  awakens  unnecessary 
suspicion  of  the  truth  of  what  he  utters.  Every 
act  of  disobedience  to  th^  divine  law  will  inde^ 
f  he  ponished ,  and  every  act  of  obedience  reward- 
ed.   But  that  this  wiH  be  visibly  accomplished 


in  the  present  life  is  nowhere  taught  in  the 
Christian  system,  but  rather  the  contrary. 
Temporal  rewards  and  punishments  are  pecaliar 
to  a  theocratic  constitution,  and  ought  not  to 
be  expected  under  a  different^  divine  dispens»* 
tion. 

(6)  The  rudeness  of  the  early  ages,  and  the 
degeneracy  of  the  Jewish  nstion,  called  for  a 
strictness  of  discipline  from  which  Christianity 
has  now  released  us.  The  spirit  of  Christianity 
is  in  many  respects  essentially  diflerent  from 
that  of  Judaism.  The  latter  terrified  by  punish- 
ments those  who  were  too  deprsved  to  be  in- 
fiuenoed  by  love ;  the  former  teaches  us  to  love 
God  as  our  father  and  benefactor,  and  moves  us 
by  mildness  and  benevolence.  Rom.  viii.  15, 
<*  Ye  (true  Christians)  have  not  received  (by 
Christianity)  a  slavish  spirit,  leading  yon  still 
(ftaxw^  as  Christians)  to  tremble  before  God ; 
but  ye  have  a  filial,  confiding  disposition 
(ftvtvfia  vU^oloi)  produced  in  your  minds  by 
God,  under  the  influence  of  which  you  can  sup* 
plicate  him  in  all  circumstances  as  your  beloved 
Fatiier."  Cf.  Heb.  xii.  18—94 ;  Gal.  iv.  i— 4. 
When,  therefore,  as  Christians,  we  obey  any 
part  of  the  law  of  Moses,  or  of  the  precepts  of 
the  Old  Testament,  we  yield  this  obedience,  not 
because  it  is  required  by  the  law  of  Moses  or 
the  Old  Testament,  but  partly  because  it  is  com- 
manded by  the  universal  moral  law,  and  chiefly 
because  it  is  commanded  by  Christ.  For  Christ 
did  not  come,  as  he  himself  said,  to  annul  the 
moral  taw  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  to  fulfil  and 
enforce  it,  Matt.  v.  17,  seq.  So  depraved  were 
the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Moses,  and  long  after- 
wards, that  he  was  compelled  to  proceed  with 
tiiem  as  a  teacher  does  with  ignorant,  rude,  and 
untraotable  pupils.  The  first  measures  which  the 
teacher  takes  in  the  education  of  such  pupils  are, 
to  separate  them  from  others  of  the  same  charac- 
ter with  themselves,  to  impose  com  pulsatory  re- 
straints, to  awe  them  with  threatenings,  and  to 
make  to  them  such  sensible  representations  ss 
are  most  calculated  to  produce  an  effect.  And 
these  are  the  measures  which  Moses  adopted. 
Thoae  for  whom  his  institute  was  intended  were, 
in  a  great  measure,  incapable  of  any  higher  n^ 
ligious  knowledge,  which  was  not  therefore 
given  them,  except  in  such  obscure  intimations 
as  were  proper  in  elementary  instructions. 
Vide  Introduction,  s.  8,  II.  Cf.  Gal.  iv.  3; 
Col.  ii.  8,  20.  Warburton,  Divine  Legation  of 
Moses. 

(e)  Christians  ought  not  to  adopt,  without 
some  limitatioD,  the  life  and  example  of  the  per^ 
sons  described  in  the  Old  Testament,  even  of 
those  thiere  mentioned  with  approbation,  as  mo- 
dels for  their  own  imitation ;  for,  in  consequence 
of  their  better  instruction.  Christians  are  now  in 
many  respects  far  advanced  beyond  the  best  of 
former  times.  In  those  sges  of  ignorance  many 
g2 
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tlung«  were  allowed  or  fwliisted  which,  in  this 
period  of  higher  illamination  and  improvement, 
wottld  be  without  ezeuee.  Many  events  in  the 
histories  of  David,  Samson,  and  others,  for 
which  they  might  perhaps  have  been  excul- 
pated, cannot  be  adopted  by  Christians  as  mo- 
dels for  their  imitation.  These  remarlis  are  suf- 
ficient to  shew  the  necessity  of  caution  in  the 
use  of  the  eharaeters  of  Old-Testament  history, 
in  recommending  moral  duties,  and  in  popular 
instruction.  Vide  Joh.  Aug.  Wolf,  Diss,  duo 
de  exemplis  bibliois  in  theologia  morali  eaute . 
adhibendis,  Lipsi«,  1786, 4to.  Christian  teach- 
ers would  do  well  to  follow  in  this  respect  the 
example  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament. 
They  never  deal  in  indiscriminate  praises  and 
encomisms  of  the  characters  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  always  select  those  parts  of  their  ex- 
ample which  are  worthy  of  commendation,  and 
of  the  imitation  of  Christians ;  such  as  the  piety 
and  faith  of  Abraham,  and  others  mentioned. 
Heb.  xi. 

SECTION  xin. 

or  THE  REiDINO  or   THE  HOLT  8CRIPTÜBK6. 

I.  History  of  the  Dispute  rupeding  the  Reading  of 

the  Bible, 

That  the  holy  scriptures  were  less  read  by  the 
the  aacient  Jews  and  primitive  Christians  than 
at  the  present  day  is  beyond  dispute.  Books 
were  formerly  very  rare  and  costly,  and  the  read- 
ing public  was  extremely  small.  Even  in 
Europe  it  was  not  so  large  by  half,  a  century 
ago,  as  now.  The  great  body  of  society,  in  for- 
mer times,  had  little  taste  for  reading,  or  indeed 
ability,  as  a  general  thing,  either  to  read  or  to 
write.  They  were  not  therefore  required,  by 
any  precepts  of  the  Bible,  to  read  the  scriptures 
themselves.  This  was  made  the  duty  of  the 
teachers  of  religion,  who  were  then  required  to 
read  the  scriptures  before  the  people.  Tbus  the 
eons  of  Levi  were  required  to  r€»ui  the  law  of 
Moses  in  the  hearing  of  the  people,  Deut.  xxxi. 

II,  13 ;  and  Timothy  was  required  to  study  the 
scriptures  in  order  to  qualify  himself  to  teach 
others,  2  Tim.  iiu  15.  The  passage,  John,  v. 
39,  is  also  addressed  to  the  teachers  of  religion. 
In  consequence  of  the  fact,  that,  in  ancient  times, 
the  great  body  of  mankind  received  instruction 
more  by  hearing  than  by  their  own  reading,  the 
learner  was  csdied  ox^wutviu  And  instruction, 
npiDi^,  d«03},  Rom.  x.  15. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  common  people 
and  the  ignorant  are  nowhere  forbidden,  in  the 
Old  or  New  Testament,  to  read  the  scriptures; 
but  were  rather  encouraged  to  instruct  them- 
selves by  their  own  study  of  the  Word  of  God, 
if  they  had  sufficient  leisure  and  ability.  The 
letters  of  the  apostles  were  addressed  to  the 


whole  churefa,  and  were  publioly  read  in  tiie 
hearing  of  all.  Col«  iv«  16.  Now,  if  the  apostle» 
did  not  fear  any  harm  from  having  their  epietlRS 
read  in  public,  in  the  liearing  of  all,  they  could 
have  no  reason  to  apprehend  danger  from  having 
them  perused  in  private.  The  Jews  also  were 
always  permitted  the  free'use  of  their  scriptures, 
cf.  Acts,  viii«  38;  nor  is  there  a  passage  in  all 
the  Old  Testament  in  which  this  is  prohibited. 
In  the  early  Christian  church,  too,  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  was  universally  allowed,  and,  in- 
deed, encouraged  and  facilitated  by  frequent 
versions.  As  eariy  as  the  second  ceniary  the 
Bible  had  been  rendered  into  Syriao  and  Latin, 
and  was  accessible  in  these  versions  to  as  many 
as  wished  to  own  or  study  them.  Hieronyrous 
commends  Pamphilus,  «*  quod  scripturas  qooque 
sanctas,  non  ad  legendum  tantnm,  sed  ad  haben- 
dum tribuebat  promptissime,  non  solum  viris  sed 
etiam  feminis,  quas  vidisset  lectioni  deditas,*' 
Apol.  I.  Contra  Ruffinum.  Julian  objected  to 
Christians,  *'  quod  mulieres  puerosque  pateren- 
tur  scripturas  legere,*'  Cyril.  Alex.  Contra  Jul. 
VI.  9.  Cyprian  recommended  the  study  of  the 
Bible  to  Christians :  «•  Scripturis  inquam  sacrie 
ittcumbat  Christianas  fidelis,  et  ibi  inveniet 
condigna  fidei  spectacula,*'  Cyprian,  De  Spec- 
tao.  p.  342.  From  all  this  it  appears«  that  at 
this  period  of  the  church  the  use  of  the  holy 
scriptures  was  unincumbered.  Vide  Welch, 
Vom  Gebrauch  der  heiligen  Schrift  unter  den 
alten  Christen,  Leipzig,  1779,  8vo. 

At  a  later  period  the  great  decline  of  leam- 
ii^  commenced.  And  to  such  a  point  of  dark- 
ness did  western  Europe  arrive,  that  the  whole 
learning  of  the  clergy  of  the  middle  ages  often 
consisted  in  ,their  being  able  to  read.  In  a  stale 
of  things  like  this,  the  Bible  was  not,  of  course, 
much  read  by  the  laity,  if,  indeed,  tiiey  were  able 
to  read  at  all.  And  as  the  Latin  version  was 
retained,  although  the  Latin  language  had 
ceased  to  be  vernacular  after  the  seventh  centu- 
ry, the  common  people  became  more  and  more 
ignorant  of  its  contents. 

In  the  midst  of  this  darkness  the  pope  and 
clergy  established  many  doctrines,  which  were 
as  promotive  of  their  own  interests  as  they  were 
contrary  to  the  Bible.  These  innovations  and 
errors  were  soon  discovered  and  opposed  by 
some  of  the  more  intelligent  and  inquisitive 
even  among  the  laity.  Hence,  to  take  the  Bibl« 
from  their  hands  was  the  obvious  policy  of  the 
clergy.  Accordingly,  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  of 
the  eleventh  century,  declared  himself  against 
the  free  and  general  use  of  the  scriptures.  But 
as  many  of  the  laity,  who  had  obtained  more 
enlightened  views  from  the  use  of  the  Bible, 
opposed  themselves  to  the  designs  of  the  pope, 
the  prohibition  was  repeated  by  Innocent  III., 
at  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  use  of  the  Bible  was  again  forbidden  the 
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hity,  an  aoiwnnt  of  the  Waldenses,  by  titc 
eouncü  held  al  Toulouse,  in  the  year  1829. 
'^  Piobibemus,  ne  Ubroe  Y.  T.  aut  N.  laioia  per* 
mittatoT  habere ;  niti  forte  Psalterium  vel  Bre- 
Tiariom  pro  dmnia  offieiia  ae  Horae  Beat«  Vir- 
ginie  aliquia  ex  deTotiooe  habere  Teilt;  eed,  ne 
premiaaoa  Ubroe  habeant  m  wilgari  iranslationen 
arciiaeime  iahibeoras,'*  Gonciliom  Tolosanum, 
Can.  XIL  Ai  a  synod  at  Beziera,  in  the  year 
1^3,  the  laity  were  forbidden  to  possess  any 
books  of  theology  in  the  Latin  langnage,  snd 
both  clergy  and  laity  to  possess  any  in  the  ver- 
nacular. In  the  year  1338,  John  WickliflTwas 
dcclaved  a  heretic  by  a  synod  at  Oxford  for  pub» 
liabing'  an  English  translation  of  the  Bible ;  and 
in  the  year  1406,  the  third  synod  at  the  same 
place  ordained,  «'ne  quis  textum  aUquem  ex 
scriptora  transferatin  lingaam  Anglieanam,  nisi 
a  Dioecesano  tsI  Condlio  prorlnciali  translatio 
ap probata  siu'* 

Still  there  were  many  among  the  different 
sects,  and  some  eren  of  the  catholic  church,  who 
read  the  Bible  for  themselves.    And  by  com- 
paring the  existing  state  of  faith  and  practice 
with  the  Kble,  they  were  soon  convinced  of 
the  emrs  and  eormptions  of  the  ehureh.    At 
last,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Luther  and  the 
Swiss  reformers  appeared,  and  restored  the  free 
use  of  the  Bible.  Luther  especially  very  much 
promoted  the  general  circulation  of  &e  scrip- 
tures by  his  German  translation,  which  was  the 
principal  means  of  the  Reformation.  The  coun- 
cil at  Trent  did  not  now  venture  to  renew  the 
prohibition  of  the  Bible,  and  undertook  only  to 
establish  the  Vulgate  edition  as  alone  antbon- 
tic.     Bat  afterwards.  Pope  Pius  IV.  issued  an 
Index  kbrorum  profdhitorum^  in  the  preface  to 
which  he  writes,  *•  Cum  experimento  manifes- 
tum sit  si  sacra  Biblia  vulgar!  lingua  passim 
sine  discrimine  permittantor,  plus  inde  ob  ho- 
nt inum  tomeritatem  detrimenti  quam  ntilitatis 
oriri ;  hao  in  parte  judicio  Episcopi  sive  Inqui- 
aitoris  stetnr,  ut  enm  oonsilio  parochi  vel  Con- 
fessarii  Bibliorum  a  catholicis  anctoribus  ver- 
soram  lectionem  in  vulgari  lingua  eis  concedere 
possint,  quos  intellexemnt  ex  hujusmodi  lec- 
tione  non  damnum,   sed   fidoi  atque  piotatis 
augmentnm  capere  posse ;  quom  faeullalem  in 
scriptU  htAeani*    Qui  autem  absque  tali  facul- 
ty to  ea  legere  sive  habere  prae8Ümserit,nl8i  prine 
Bibliis  ordinario  redditis,  peccatorum  absolu- 
tionem  peroipere  non  possit/'    But  even  this 
permission  was  afterwards  limited  by  Clement 
Vin.,  who  declared  that  by  this  indulgence  of 
Pius  IV.,  **nalhim  de  novo  tribui  facultatem 
fipiscopis  vel  Inquieitoribus  aut  Regularium 
Buperioribus    concedendi    licentiam    emendi, 
Ircfendi,  ant  retinendi  Biblia,  vulgari  lingua 
edita,  eum  haetenut  mtmdato  et  ii<u  sanetm  ro» 
mante  et  universaH»  Inquisilionh  miblatn  eiafuerit 


faeuÜM  ctmeedendi  hufuwn&di  licenitas  legendi 
vel  retinendi  Biblia  vulgaria^  aut  alias  ganetm 
eeripiurm  tarn  Novi  quam  Veterie  l^iamenii 
partee,  quavi»  vulgari  lingua  editae  f  ae  inanper 
summaria  et  compendia  etiam  histariea  eorun^ 
dem  BibUorwn^  aeu  Hbrorum  aaneim  eeriptvr«% 
qttoeunque  vulgari  idiomate  eonseripta ;  quod  qui- 
dem  inviolate  servandum  est.*'  And  at  last  this 
permission  was  wholly  withdrawn  by  Gregory 
XV.,  who  says,  *«  De  plemtndine  apostolice  po- 
testatis  et  ex  certa  scientia,  ac  matura  delibera- 
üone  revoeamus,  cassamns,  et  annullamus 
omnes  et  singulas  licentias  legendi  et  habendi 
biblios  quoseunqoe  prohibitos." 

It  is  injustice,  however,  to  the  catholic  church, 
to  suppose  that  this  prohibition  of  the  free  and 
general  use  of  the  Bible  was  ever  universally 
appipved.  There  have  always  been  theolo» 
gians,  especially  in  the  Galilean  church,  who 
have  advocated  the  lawfulness  and  necessity  of 
the  nnlimtted  use  of  the  scriptures.  Paschasius 
Quesnel  published  at  Paris,  1687,  and  Brussels, 
1703,  a  French  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, (Le  Nouveau  Testament,  avec  des  reflex- 
ions morales  snr  chaque  verset,)  from  which  a 
hundred  and  one  propositions  were  extracted  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits,  and  condemned  by 
the  pope  in  the  bull  Unigenilue,  1713.  Among- 
these  proposition8*were  the  following : — '•  Lec- 
tio sacrs  scriptur»  est  pro  omnibus."  »»Ob- 
scuritas  sancti  verhi  Dei  non  est  Laicfs  ratio 
dispensandi  se  ipsos  ab  ejus  lectione.*'  •«  Abri- 
pere  e  Christianorum  manibus  Novum  Testa- 
mentum,  sive  eis  illud  clausnm  tenere,  auferendo 
eis  modum  illod  intelligendi,  est  iilis  Christi  os 
obturbare.'*  »*  Interdicere  Christianis  lectionem 
sacre  scripture,  prassertim  Evangelii,  est  inter- 
dicere usum  Inminis  filös  lucis,  et  facere  ut  pa- 
tiantur  speciem  quandam  exeommnnicationis.** 
It  should  be  remarked,  too,  that  the  use  of  the 
Bible  has  never  been  prohibited  without  some 
limitation ;  so  that  it  is  not  unfrequent  in  our 
day  for  the  most  distinguished  theologians  of 
the  Romish  church  to  advocate  the  general  use 
of  the  scriptures;  while  there  are  still  many 
Jesnites,  or  Exjesuites,  who  hold  to  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  Bible.  Vide  Hegel  merer,  Ges- 
chichte des  Bibelverbote,  Ulm,  1783,  8vo. 

[Note, — ^The  following  passage  from  the  his- 
torian Glaus  Magnus,  will  shew  on  what  pre- 
tences the  court  of  Rome  has  sometimes  pro- 
ceeded in  forbidding  the  translation  and  circula- 
tion of  the  holy  scriptures.  "  Gregorius  VH., 
Vratislao  (a  Bohemian  nobleman)  seripsrt  (3 
Jan.  1080)  ac  prohibuit,  ne,  ut  optevit,  seriptura 
sancte  verteretur  in  linguam  vulgarem ;  quoniam 
tem  secrets  majestes  in  ea  est,  ut  difficultpr 
translate  sensus  secretorum  Dei  poterit  in  en 
postmodum  deprehendi ;  immo  nunquam  devotir  r 
fieret  populns,  qnando  sciens  facilitatem,  in  con« 
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temptum  rerferet,  quod  in  revorentiaconflaeverat 
admirari  et  jam  in  cereTisiaria  taberaa  inisorie 
decantatnr,**  Hist.  Lib.  XVl.  e.  39. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  tlie  Bible  was 
translated  by  many  catholic  theologians,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  nse  of  the  **  heretical"  Bible  by 
the  members  of  their  communion.  The  New 
Testament  was  translated  by  Hieron.  Emser, 
in  1597,  and  by  J.  Dietenberger,  in  1683 ;  and 
the  whole  Bible  by  J.  Eck,  Gasp.  Uhlenberg, 
and  others. 

The  condemnation  of  the  maxims  of  Father 
Quesnel  by  Clement  XI.  occasioned  a  eontro* 
yersy  in  the  catholic  cbareh,  which  resulted  in 
larger  views  respecting  the  use  of  the  scriptures. 
These  views  were  patronised  by  Benedict  XIIL, 
in  the  synod  held  at  the  palace  of  the  Lateran, 
and  aAer wards  more  successfully  by  Maria  The- 
resa and  Joseph  II.,  of  Austria. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, the  Bible  Society  has  found  patrons  in 
many  distinguished  members  of  the  catholic 
church.  The  Archbishops  of  MohileflT  and  of 
Gnesne  sanctioned  a  Polish  version  of  the  scrip- 
tures, and  promoted  its  circulation  in  their  dio- 
ceses; for  which,  however,  they  were  severely 
rpprimanded  by  Pius  YII.,  in  his  brief  of  June 
29,  1816.  Among  the  distinguished  catholics 
who  have  made  common  cause  with  the  protes- 
tants  in  the  circulation  of  the  Bible,  in  opposi- 
tion both  to  papal  authority  and  the  active  jea- 
lousy of  the  Ultra-montanists,  the  names  of  Van 
Ess,  Gossner,  and  De  Sacy,  deserve  to  be  parti- 
cularly mentioned.  In  our  own  country,  the 
«*  bishops  of  the  church"  are  content  with  ««eai^ 
nestjy  cautioning  the  laity  against  the  indiscri- 
minate use  of  the  unauthorized  and  Extremely 
defective  and  erroneous  versions  which  are 
placed  within  their  reach,"  and  with  recommend- 
ing «*  the  Douay  translation  from  the  Vulgate  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Rhemish  translation 
of  the  New  Testament."  Vide  Pastoral  Letter 
of  the  Prelates  of  the  catholic  church,  Baltimore, 
1839. 

While  these  more  liberal  views  are  obtaining 
in  the  Romish  churoh,  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  many  protestant  divines  have  so  far  desert- 
ed the  principles  of  the  Reformation  as  wholly 
to  disapprove  of  the  general  reading  of  the 
Bible,  or  at  least  to  allow  it  only  under  very 
narrow  restrictions.  Several  bishops  of  the 
episcopal  church,  both  in  England  and  America, 
have  publicly  avowed  their  hostility  to  the  Bible 
Society,  pretending  that  its  exertions  menaced 
the  safety  of  the  established  church.  Vide 
Christian  Observer,  vol.  xx.  p.  28.  The  same 
hostility  to  the  unrestricted  use  of  the  Bible  has 
been  manifested  by  several  German  theologians. 
Vide  Lessing,  Theol.  Nachlass,  Berlin,  1784. 
J.  6.  Becker,  Tract,  ad  qucstionem,  utrum  lec- 
tio literarum  sacras  scriptur»  omnibus  omni  no 


Ofiristianis,  maxime  imperitss  muHitAdtni,  ▼aki« 
sit  commendanda,  Rostochii,  1793, 4to.  Voigt- 
länder, Die  Bibel  kein  Erbanungabach,  in  the 
Predigerjoomal  für  Sachsen,  November,  1809* 
Voeckler,  De  eo,  an  bene  actum  sit,  scripta  Ve- 
teris  et  Novi  Teetamenti  omnia  ao  nngula  com 
imperitorum  multitudinecomraanicaiidi,  Lipsioe, 
1823,  8vo.  Vide  Hahn,  Lehrbneh  des  chiist. 
Glaobena,  Leipzig,  1898.] 

U.  How  fnay  the.  Bihk  be  best  adapted  to  common 
uoef 

It  appears  from  the  praoeding  hislorieal  sketch 
that  religion  has  always  suffered  from  th«  prohi- 
bition or  restriction  of  the  nse  of  the  scriptures ; 
and,  on  the  contrary^  has  always  gained  from 
their  free  and  unrestricted  use.  To  establish 
this  declaration,  we  need  only  appeal  lo  the  time 
of  the  Reformation.  The  most  direct  way  to 
render  Christianity  obsolete  is  to  take  the  Bible 
from  the  hands  of  the  common  people.  And 
already  have  we  begun  to  experience  the  evils 
resulting  from  the  efforts  of  some  laodem  teach- 
era  to  banish  the  reading  of  the  scriptures,  es|»e-> 
cially  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  our  schools, 
or  at  least  to  diminish  the  degree  of  attention 
formeriy  paid  to  them. 

But  however  useful  the  simple  perosal  of  the 
scriptures  in  the  common  method  may  be  to 
common  people  of  no  education,  it  may  doubt» 
less  be  rendered  in  different  ways  mors  useful 
and  less  objectionable.  The  following  are  the 
principal  methods  adopted  to  promote  the  gene- 
ral utility  of  the  Bible:— 

I.  New  iransIaHon»,  Before  the  pemsal  of 
the  scriptures  can  be  instructive  and  edifying  to 
the  common  people,  they  must  be  able  to  obtain 
clear  and  definite  conceptions  of  what  they  read ; 
and  they  can  do  this  only  by  means  of  good  and 
intell igible  trensl ations.  It  were,  indeed,  desir- 
able that  the  established  rersion,  which  has  a 
classical  anthority  with  the  great  body  of  society, 
should  be  gradually  improved,  if  eireonistances 
were  such  as  to  allow  this  to  be  done.  Consi- 
dering the  period  at  which  this  version  was 
made,  it  is  a  masterpiece  in  its  kind,  and  is  in 
many  respects  wortiiy  of  the  study  and  imitation 
of  the  modem  translator.  But  since  that  period 
we  have  made  great  advances  in  the  art  of  inter- 
pretation, and  have  many  exegetical  helps,  which 
were  not  then  enjoyed.  Our  language,  too,  has 
undergone  great  alterations  since  this  translation 
was  written ;  and  many  of  the  words  and  phrases 
which  are  used  in  it,  and  which  were  then  com- 
mon, are  now  obsolete  and  onintelligf bis ;  bnt 
the  period  Itas  not  yet  arrived,  either  fbr  intro- 
ducing a  new  version  into  the  protestant  church, 
or  for  making  considerable  improvements  in  the 
one  now  established.  Indeed,  to  attempt  this 
at  the  present  crisis  of  die  affaire  of  religion,  and 
while  opposing  sects  are  inflamed  with  such  a 
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xmI  •gaunt  «Mh  other«  woald  be  extremely  daa- 
genme.  Id  these  eircmiietaiieee  we  eoald  herd  ly 
expeet  tbti  any  one  plan  of  improTement  would 
gain  the  aesent  of  all  parties.  Since,  therefore« 
neither  a  new  Teraion  can  at  present  be  anthor- 
ised,  nor  any  considerable  improTements  be 
made  in  the  old«  we  can  do  nothing  better  to 
ezeite  the  interest  and  enlist  the  feelings  of  the 
common  people  in  the  reading  of  the  Bible«  than 
to  reoommend  to  them  new  translations  and 
practical  expoeitions«  to  be  need  in  connexion 
with  the  established  Torsion« 

2.  JUkgurieal  inUrpntoHon  and  wmpendi, 
ETery  part  of  the  Bible  was  not  intended  for  all 
agea  or  for  all  classes  of  readers«  Considerable 
portione  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
have  no  immediate  connexion  with  the  Christian 
religion  and  the  truths  of  salvation«  and  contri- 
bote  little  lo  the  instruction  and  edification  of 
beliereie«  and  are  therefore  of  senrice  merely  to 
the  eeholar.  Vide  s.  IS.  In  order  now  to  ren- 
der the  reading  of  the  scriptures  truly  profitable 
to  eomoion  people«  and  to  ssts  them  from  wast- 
ing their  time  upon  subjects  which  lie  beyond 
their  sphere«  and  from  which  they  can  deriTC  no 
profit«  their  attention  should  be  directed  to  such 
passagee  as  exhibit  the  great  truths  of  Christian 
ftith  and  practice«  and  especially  to  the  instruc- 
tiTe  narratiTes  of  the  Bible.  The  inconTeui- 
enoos  reenlting  to  the  greater  portion  of  readers 
from  the  indiseiiminate  and  unaided  perusal 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  necessity  of  doing  some- 
thing to  adapt  it  better  to  their  spiritual  profit, 
hsTe  been  (at  a  long  time  peroeiTed  and  felt ; 
and«  aecoidingly«  two  methods  haTe  been  taken 
to  obviate  these  inconveniencee«  and  to  render 
the  pemeal  of  the  Bible  more  useful  to  common 
readers. 

(a)  A  mystical  and  allegorical  mode  of  inter- 
pretaiion  has  been  applied  to  the  historical  parts 
of  the  Old  Teetament«  and  to  other  parts  of  the 
Bible,  which  have  no  immediate  bearing  on  the 
doctrinee  of  salvation«  or  the  moral  improvement 
of  men;  and  in  this  way  a  new  sense  has  been 
ascribed  to  these  pessages  better  calculated  to 
instmct  and  edify.  This  method  was  formerly 
adopted  by  Philo  and  other  Jews,  who  were  fol- 
lowed in  this  reepect  by  many  of  the  Christian 
fathers«  especially  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria, 
Origen«  and  others  of  the  Egyptian  church. 
This  method  has  also  been  adopted  in  modern 
times.  It  has  doubtless  been  the  means  of  good 
in  some  former  periods«  and  to  certain  classes  of 
readers ;  but  it  involves  so  many  inconveniences, 
and  givee  occasion  to  so  many  errora,  that  the 
revival  of  it  at  the  present  day  can  hardly  seem 
desirable.  It  has  lately,  however,  though  under 
tSe  different  name  of  moral  irUerprdaiiofh  re- 
Mired  the  sanction  of  Kant.  Vide  Nosselt, 
Progr«  Animadveraionee  in  aensura  sacrorum 
Jibrorom  moralem,  Halle,  1795. 
11 


[ilTole.— Tlioee  who  apply  this  mode  of  inter- 
pretation auppoee  that  every  paasage  of  the  Bible 
containa  a  concealed,  apiritual«  and  higher  aense, 
either  in  totmexion  wUfi  or  under  its  literal  and 
grammatical  sense;  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
thus  gave  two  or  moie  senses  to  the  words 
which  he  inspired«  The  catholic  church  held 
to  %  fourfold  sense  of  the  Bible— vis,,  (1)  Gnjjt« 
MATicus«  (3)  MTSTicus,  Subdivided  into  (a) 
inipologieu9^  s.  moraU»  (1  Cor«  ix.  8«  seq.)«  (fi) 
allegorieui  (Gal.  iv.  21«  seq.),  (e)  anagogieua» 
This  theory  of  catholic  hermeneutica  was  ex« 
pressed  in  the  following  distich  :— 

Litera  geata  dooef ;  quid  credasp  aUegoria/ 
MoraUit  quid  agas;  quid  qwrei,  anagogia, 

Tirinus«  a  Jesuit,  thus  writes  :•—'*  Sob  unis« 
iisdemque  sacre  scriptane  verbis,  preter  tefifum 
Uteraiem^  priroario  a  apiritu  sancto  intentom« 
latere  subinde  etiam  aliom,  tentum  myatiewn 
sive  spiritualero,  seoundario  a  apiritu  sancto  in- 
tentum«  paiet  ex  John,  iii.  14,  ubi  per  exalta- 
tionem  9erpenii$  Motaiei^  Christus  suam  cnici- 
fixionem ;  ex  Matt.  zii.  30,  ubi  per  oocultationem 
Jonm  in  ventre  ce/i,  suam  sepultaram  desig« 
nat«"  &o. 

In  opposition  to  this«  Sam.  Maresius«  of  the 
reformed  church,  writes— «*  Abait  a  nobis  ut 
Deum  faciamus  6y/hiatto¥j  aut  multiplices  sen- 
8U8  affingamus  ipsiua  verbo,  in  quo  potius,  tam- 
quam  in  speculo  limpid issimo,  sui  autoris  sim- 
plicitatem  contemplari  debemus,  Pa.  xii«  6 ;  xix« 
8.  Unieus  ergo  tefwiM  scriptuns  nempe  gron»- 
fiMtftciM,  estadmittendus«  qoibuscnnqne  demum 
termims«  vel  propriis  vel  tropicis  et  figoratis  ex- 
primator.  Sed  com  res  illo  sensu  grammatico 
express»,  (sunt  enim  verba  rerum  imagines) 
sspe  sint  typicn,  bine  fit«  ut  seneos  ille  unicue 
et  simplex  debeat  extendi  non  solum  ad  typam« 
sed  etiam  ad  prototypum«cui  prwfignrando  typus 
ille  a  Deo  deatinatur ;  quo  spectant  pleraque  ex* 
empla  hie  Tirino  citata«  et  in  quiboa  sensu  m 
hactenus  myatieum  agnoscimns,  qoatenus  rea 
ipa«  myaticam  haboemnt  aignificationem.** 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  reformers«  and 
of  most  of  the  older  evangelical  theologians; 
but  Museos,  Calovius«  Qnenstedt,  Hollas,  Car- 
poviua,  Mosheim,  and  othera,  contended  for  a 
myetical  sense,  besides  the  literal  sense  disco- 
vered and  determined  by  the  uaue  loquendi  and 
the  context.  By  this  mystical  sense  they  meant« 
however,  only  a  spiritual  application  of  the  lite- 
ral sense.  On  the  contrary,  Baier,  Buddeus, 
Banmgarten,  and  others,  maintained  that  this 
spiritual«  hidden,  second,  remote«  sense  of  tho 
scriptures  was  the  one  intended  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  In  later  times«  Dr.  Olshausen  distin- 
guishes between  the  literal  sense  of  the  Bible 
and  a  deeper  sense  (vKot«&a,  Unterrinn),  which 
he  calla  tpirttual.  Vide  Olshausen,  Ein  Wort 
über  tiefem  SchrifUinn,  Königsberg,  1834, 8vo. 
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Hahn,  Lehrbuch  des  christlichen  Glaubens, 
Leipzig,  1838.] 

(6)  Another  means  of  rendering  the  Bible 
more  useful  to  all  classes  of  people-— a  means 
far  better  than  the  former,  and  more  adapted  to 
the  present  time,  is  that  of  making  compends, 
•ontaining  the  most  important,  instroctlTe,  and 
practical  portions  of  the  scriptures.  The  idea 
of  making  extracts  from  the  Bible  is  not  of  re- 
cent origin.  Soon  after  the  Babylonian  exile, 
the  Jews  made  selections  from  the  various  his- 
torical works  of  their  prophets.  The  books  of 
Kings,  Chronicles,  &c.,  are  compends,  com- 
posed from  larger  historical  works  therein 
named.  Compends  of  the  same  kind  were  early 
attempted  among  Christians.  According  to 
Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  IV.  26,  Melito  of  Sardis, 
in  the  third  century,  composed  a  Synopth  Fete- 
ris  TestamerUi^  which,  howcTer,  is  now  lost. 
And  we  learn  from  a  catalogue  of  the  writings 
of  Augustine,  given  by  Possidonius,  an  African 
bishop  of  the  fifth  century,  and  a  disciple  of 
Augustine,  that  be  also  made  a  selection  of  such 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament  as  were  interest- 
ing and  instructive  to  Christians,  to  which  he 
gives  the  title  of  Specuhim, 

These  compends  of  the  scriptures  may  be 
constructed  on  different  plans,  according  to  the 
various  ends  for  which  they  are  composed. 
But  we  are  speaking  here  of  that  kind  only 
which  is  intended  for  the  instruction  and  edifi- 
cation of  the  common  people  and  of  the  young. 
During  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  many 
compends  of  this  nature  have  been  composed  in 
the  Protestant  church.  Some  theologians  of 
that  party  which  would  banish  from  religion 
everything  jNMt/toe  have  made  use  of  this  method, 
in  order  to  give  a  direction  to  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  common  people  and  of  the  young, 
conformably  to  their  own  maxims.  They  have 
selected  such  portions  only  of  the  Bible  as  incul- 
cate the  truths  of  natural  religion,  or  exhibit  the 
the  general  precepts  of  morality,  and  have  either 
wholly  omitted  or  very  slightly  noticed  the  posi- 
tive doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith.  Many  of 
them  have  gone  so  far  as  to  insist  that  such  com- 
pends should  be  used  in  the  schools  instead  of 
the  Bible,  and  have  boldly  declared  that  they 
might  be  made  gradually  to  supersede  wholly 


the  original  scriptures ;  as  in  very  many  ease» 
the  extracts  made  from  a  work  have  led  to  an 
entire  neglect  of  the  original  from  which  they 
were  taken. 

If  we  consider  these  abuses,  and  the  present 
very  doubtful  tendency  of  this  method,  we  can* 
not  deny  that  there  are  weighty  objections  to 
the  regular  use  of  compends  of  the  Bible  in  po* 
pular  religious  instruction.  Indeed,  Eichhorn 
(Bibl.  der  bibl.  Lit  Th.  I.  s.  828,  f.)  and 
many  other  neologists  have  declared  themselves 
against  this  method. 

If,  however,  these  compends  are  properly 
constructed  and  rightly  used  they  may  be  very 
useful.  In  order  to  avoid  the  mistakes  just  men- 
tioned, and  to  answer  the  ends  for  which  these 
selections  should  be  designed,  they  should  be 
composed  in  view  of  the  following  considera- 
tions :  (I)  The  acthorof  the  compendium  and  the 
teachers  who  use  it  must  carefully  guard  against 
the  appearance  of  undervaluing  the  Bible  itself, 
or  of  wishing  to  supersede  it  by  their  selections. 
(2)  They  must  rather  labour  to  prepare  those 
whom  they  teach  by  means  of  these  extracts  to 
read  the  Bible  itself  with  understanding  and 
profit  In  short,  a  compend  of  the  Bible  should 
be  made  a  practical  introduction  to  the  Bible 
itself,  and  should  be  calculated  to  awaken  the 
desire  of  reading  the  original  from  which  it  is 
taken.  (4)  The  historical  portions  of  the  Bible 
should  be  carefully  retained,  and  the  attention 
of  the  reader  should  be  directed  to  their  practi- 
cal nse.  (5)  The  author  should  especially  la- 
bour to  render  everytlring  clear  and  intelligible, 
preserving,  however,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Bible  itself,  and  indeed,  for  the 
most  part,  that  of  the  authorized  version,  to 
which  the  readers  have  been  accustomed  from 
their  youth.  Cf.  Koppen,  Die  Bibel  ein  Werk 
der  göttlichen  Weisheit,  Th.  IL  s.  737.  Some 
of  the  best  compends  are  those  of  Trinius, 
Bahrdt,  Seiler,  Hufnagel,  Schneider,  Treu  mann, 
Risler,  and  others  mentioned  in  Noesselt's  Bu- 
cherkenntniss.  One  of  the  latest  compends  is 
that  of  Zerrenner,  which,  however,  does  not 
answer  all  the  conditions  above  stated.  The 
student  will  find  a  number  of  essays  for  and 
against  compends  of  the  Bible  in  some  of  the 
volumes  of  the  Predigerjournal. 
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Tb»  Book  eompriaes  what  may  be  called  thiology  in  the  atrict  sense  of  the 
tenn.  The  seTeral  doctrines  belonging  to  it  will  be  considered  in  the  following 
order:— 

PART  L 

or  THE  NATUB^AIID  ATTRIBUTES  OF  OOD. 

I.  Ofthe  existence  and  the  notion  of  God Art  11. 

3.  OfthenatoreandattributoaofGod Art.  III. 

3.  Ofihe  doctrine  ofFatfaer,  Son«  and  Holy  Ghost Art  IV. 

PARTU. 

or  TBI  WORKS  or  OOD. 

I.  Of  the  creation  ofthe  world : 

(a)  The  creation  of  the  world  in  general,  and  of  the  earth     •    •  Art  V. 

(b)  The  creation,  and  original  condition  of  man Art  VI. 

(e)  The  doctrine  of  angela Art  VII. 

S.  Of  Divine  ProTldenoe  and  the  preservation  of  the  world     •    •    •    •    Art  VIII. 
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PART  L— NAIJRE  AND  ATTRTOUTES  OP  GOD. 


ARTICLE  n. 

OFTHB  KXIVTBNCB  AND  TBB  NOTION  OP  OOD. 

SECTION  XIV. 

OF  TBB  NOTION  OP  GOD. 

I.  Can  God  be  dtfimd? 

^  O  this  question,  which  was 
frequentlj  asked  by  the 
schoolmen,  some  writers 
have  retained  a  negative 
answer,  for  the  reason  that 
no  definition  can  perfectly 
exhanst  the  idea  in  ques- 
tion. And  if  the  definition  of  a  thing 
must  necessarily  contain  a  complete  de- 
scription of  its  whole  nature  and  all 
its  attributes,  a  definition  of  God  is 
indeed  impossible.  But  all  which  is 
necessary  in  a  definition  is,  that  it  should  give 
us  so  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  thing  de- 
fined as  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  it  from  all 
other  things.  And  in  this  sense  God  can  cer- 
tainly be  defined. 

IL  Wuäüiktbedd^pnUwnofOodf 

The  difference  between  the  Tarious  defini- 
tions which  philosophers  hare  giren  of  God  is, 
for  the  most  part,  merely  Teibal.  Some  of  the 
metaphysical  definitions  are  obscure  and  other- 
wise objectionable.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
definition  given  by  Wolf:  *«  God  is  a  self-ex- 
istent being,  in  whom  the  ground  of  the  reality 
of  the  world  is  to  be  found,'*  or,  ««.God  is  a 
being  who  has  the  ground  of  his  existence  in 
himself."  Others  define  God  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent being,  or  an  independent  spirit,  or  an 
infinite,  necessary,  eternal  being.  By  these 
definitions,  which  enumerate  particular  divine 
attributes,  God  is  distinguished  from  all  other 


beings.  As  a  general  thing,  all  the  divine  at- 
tributes may  be  derived  by  inference  from  any 
one ;  which  may,  therefore,  be  made  the  ground 
of  the  definition  of  the  Divine  Being.  This 
was  done  by  the  ancient  philosophers,  who  de- 
fined God  to  be  icavriov  cufcoy,  xq  oreiot  o»,  ovot« 
a(i5«o(,  d^civoifof,  o^opan;;,  %» t.  X. 

But  the  best  definition  of  God-»the  one  in 
which  all  the  others  are  comprehended — is  the 
following :  God  i$  the  nuutpafed  beings  and  u 
the  eatue  of  all  other  being»,  (a)  The  first 
clause  of  this  definition  is  comprehensive  of  all 
the  particular  attributes  by  which  God  is  dis- 
tinguished from  other  beings,  such  as  eternity, 
necessity,  independence,  freedom,  and  perfec-  ^ 
tion  of  will,  &c.  This  definition  may  be  ex- ' 
pressed  in  more  popular  and  scriptural  lan- 
guage, by  saying,  God  is  the  Supreme  Being, 
the  Most  High  (fi^toi)^  exalted  over  all,  to 
whom  none  can  be  compared.  (&)  The  second 
clause  of  this  definition  is  added,  because  the 
contemplation  of  all  other  beings,  the  aggregate 
of  which  is  the  world,  facilitates  the  knowledge 
of  this  most  perfect  being  by  rendering  it  obvi- 
ous that  no  other  beings  possess  all  the  perfec- 
tions which  are  united  in  him.  In  this  view, 
God  is  regarded  not  only  as  he  is  in  himself, 
but  also  in  relation  to  other  existing  things. 
But  Kant  has  pronounced  this  definition  of  God, 
and  all  the  common  definitions,  defective,  be- 
cause they  make  no  express  mention  of  moral 
perfection,  which,  in  the  description  of  a  being 
like  God,  should  be  far  more  prominent  than 
mere  metaphysical  perfection.  He  would  there- 
fore connect  with  the  idea  of  the  most  perfect 
being  that  of  z  free  being,  provided  with  a  pure 
moral  will.  But  the  latter  idea  being  implied 
in  the  former  does  not  require  to  be  expressly 
mentioned  in  a  general  definition. 

But  the  first  clause  of  the  definition  above 
given,  however  intelligible  it  may  be  to  the 
learned,  who  are  accustomed  to  abstract  ideas, 
is  too  transcendental  snd  metaphysical  for  an- 
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educated  people.  And  as  the  principal  part  of  oar 
knowled^  of  God  is  derived  from  the  contem- 
plation of  the  natural  world,  and  the  conelosiona 
to  which  we  arriTe  from  this  contemplaüon ;  the 
second  clause  of  this  definition  will  be  far  more 
generally  intelligible  than  the  first.  In  popular 
instruction  we  should  therefore  define  God  to  be 
the  creator,  presenrer,  and  governor  of  all  things ; 
for  we  always  conceive  of  God  principally  in 
relation  to  ourselves  and  the  world  around  os, 
and  without  the  contemplation  of  the  world  we 
should  not  have;  come  to  the  knowledge  of  God 
as  the  most  perfect  being;  so  that  the  first  part 
of  the  definition  is  a  consequence  of  the  last. 

This  is  the  light  in  which  God  is  presented 
to  us  in  the  Bible,  Gen.  L  1 ;  Jer.  z.  10 — 16 ; 
Amos,  V.  8 ;  Acts,  zvii.  24,  coll.  Psalm  clxvi. 
6 ;  Isa.  zlii.  5 ;  zlv.  6,  seq. ;  Matt.  xi.  25.  Vide 
Moras,  p.  44.  And  this,  too,  istbe  view  of  God 
which  is  most  calculated  to  inspire  the  minds 
of  men  with  reverence  for  his  character,  which 
is  the  great  object  of  all  religious  instruction. 
Vide  MoTus,  pages  43, 44. 

SECTION  XV. 

or  THE  PROOFS  OF  THE  DIVIKB  B^STKNCB. 

L  SUOemmtoftheProofoofiheExiSimeeofCfod. 

Trb  belief  in  the  divine  existence  is  always 
presupposed  in  the  Bible,  and  the  truth  of  this 
belief  is  not,  therefore,  formally  proved,  although 
it'is  supported  by  many  convincing  arguments, 
Rom.  i.  19.  On  this  account  Baier  and  some 
other  theologians  contended  that  the  divine  ex- 
istence should  be  pfcsupposed  in  Christian  theo- 
logy, and  that  the  proofs  of  it  should  be  wholly 
omitted;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  full 
and  scientific  statement  of  these  proofs  belongs 
rather  to  metaphysics  and  natural  theology  than 
here.  The  proofs  of  the  divine  existence  may 
be  divided  into  two  principal  classes. 

1.  Proofs ^ ;»r»ort.  Themost  celebrated  of 
these  is  that  derived  from  the  idea  cf  the  mott 
perfed  being,  and  called  the  orUologieal  or  Cctrte" 
uan  proof.  It  was  first  used  by  Anselmus,  and 
often  repeated  by  the  schoolmen  who  succeeded 
him,  and  only  renewed  by  Des  Cailes.  Jt  was 
afterwards  improved  by  Leibnitz,  Wolf,  and 
fiaumgarten.  It  may  be  briefly  stated  thus: 
The  mostpetfeet  being  is  poanbUy  and  therefore 
aetuaUy  eäaiatsifor  existence  is  a  reality  orpetfeC' 
tion^  and  necessary  existence  is  the  highest  p^eo- 
tion*  Consequently  necessary  existence  must  be 
predicated  qf  the  most  perfect  being.  The  vali- 
dity of  this  argument  was  disputed  by  the  monk 
Gaunilo,  a  contemporary  of  Anselmus,  and  by 
many  others  in  succeeding  ages.  In  modern 
times  it  has  at  last  been  proved  by  Kant  to  be 
entirsly  futile.  The  mere  supposableness  or 
logical  possibili^  of  a  perfect  being  is  no  proef 


of  the  objective  or  real  possibility  of  snch  a 
being;  and  existence  cannot  be  inferred  from  a 
mere  idea.  This  proof  ä  priori  entirely  sar- 
passes  the  comprehension  of  common  minds. 
2.  Proofs  a  posteriori^  or  from  experience, 
(a)  From  the  contingency  of  the  world.  We 
perceives  constant  motion  and  change  in  the 
objects  around  us,  from  which  we  conclude  that 
they  are  contingent.  These  contingent  things 
must  have  some  ground  for  their  existence  and 
change  extrinsic  to  themselves.  And  this 
ground  must  be  a  necessary  being,  one  who  has 
the  ground  of  his  existence  in  himself;  and  this 
being  is  God.  Otherwise  we  must  make  the 
absurd  supposition  that  efibcts  exist  without 
their  causes,  or  that  there  is  an  infinite  series  of 
contingent  causes  (progressum  causarum  in  infi- 
nitum), which  is  equally  absurd.  This  proof, 
when  stated  in  connexion  with  others,  and  espe- 
cially with  the  moral  proof,  is  well  calculated 
to  produce  conviction.  The  Bible  frequentiy 
contrasts  the  eternity  and  immutability  of  God 
with  the  perishable  nature  of  the  material  world. 
Psalm  xc. ;  cii.  26—28 ;  Heb.  i.  10,  seq.  And 
this  proof,  when  exhibited  in  this  way,  is  highly 
adapted  to  produce  impression  even  on  the  com- 
mon mind.  [It  is  commonly  called  the  eosmoh' 
gieal  proof.] 

Note.  This  argument,  in  its  scientific  form 
and  development,  has  been  ascribed  by  many, 
from  their  ignorance  of  ancient  philosophy,  to 
Thomas  Aquinas.  It  was  used,  however,  by 
Caraeades  in  opposition  to  the  stoics,  who 
ascribed  divinity  to  the  world ;  aoc«ding  to  the 
testimony  of  Cicero,  De  Natura  Deor.  III.  12. 
It  was  also  used  by  many  of  the  ecclesiastical . 
fathers.  Vide  Petavbis,  Dogm.  Theol.  1.  i. 
c.  2. 

(5)  The  proofs  from  final  causes.  These  may 
be  stated  in  a  very  popular  and  intelligible  man- 
ner, and  are  therefore  best  adapted  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  common  people  and  of  the  young. 
They  are  called  by  the  schoolmen  argumenta 
physica.  In  these,  however,  the  proof  from  the 
contingency  of  the  world  is  presupposed.  The 
argument  stands  thus:  If  the  things  of  the 
world  stand  connected  as  means  and  ends,  and 
follow  one  after  another  in  this  relation,  they 
must  be  ordered  by  an  intelligence,  a  being  of 
reason  and  supreme  wisdom.  Now  the  things 
of  the  world  are  found  actually  to  exist  in  this 
relation  and  order,  so  that  we  are  compelled  to 
believe  that  the  world  has  sprang  from  an  intel- ' 
ligent  author. 

The  full  evidence  of  this  conclusion  depends 
upon  the  following  particulars.  ( 1 )  The  worid 
exhibits  the  most  astonishing  marks  of  order, 
perfection,  and  design.  Although  we  are  unable 
to  survey  the  boundless  extent  of  the  universe, 
we  find  abundant  proof  of  this  in  the  animate 
and  inanimate  creation  which  surrounds  us. 
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(3)  The  ofder  and  design  eihiUted  in  the  world 
are  not  the  effect  of  blind  chance.  This  cannot 
^e  eoppoeed  withoat  contradicting  the  most  fun- 
damental prineiplee  of  the  ho  man  mind.  (3) 
This  order,  ao  obeerrable  in  the  material  erea* 
tion,  is  ttmtingetU,  We  may  be  very  easily 
eatiafied  that  it  does  not  reault  from  anTthing 
existing  in  the  world  itself.  From  all  this  we 
conclude  that  the  order  exhibited  in  the  material 
world  most  have  a  groond  beyond  the  world 
itself;  and  that  the  author  of  the  risible  creation 
most  be  an  intelligent  being,  who  proposes  to 
himself  certain  ends  tobe  attained  in  the  produc- 
tion and  wise  arrangement  of  contingent  things. 

The  science  by  which  we  attain  the  know- 
ledge of  the  existence  and  attributes  ^f  the  Di- 
Tine  Being  from  the  wisdom  displayed  in  the 
constitntion  of  the  natural  world,  is  called  />Ay- 
»iahihetdogy  ^  and  that  which  dsTelops  ths  ends 
or  final  causes  of  this  constitution,  teleology, 
[Hence  this  proof  of  the  dirine  existence  is  com- 
monly called  the  phyeteo^ikeologieal  or  Ukolo" 
gUaL 

This  argument,  so  well  adapted  to  common 
apprehension,  was  employed  more  frequently 
than  any  other  by  the  ancient  writers.  Cf. 
Xenophon,  Memorabilia,  I.  4.  IV.  3.  Plato, 
De  Legg.  X.  68.  XII.  239.  Galen,  De.usQ 
partium.  Philebus,  344.  Cicero,  De  Nat.  Deor. 
IL  S,  38,  seq.  Qusst.  Tusc.  I.  28,  29.  It  was 
likewise  often  employed  by  the  Christian  fa- 
thers. Vide  Gregory  Naziansen,  Orat.  38. 
Gregoiy  of  Nyssa,  De  opificio  hominis.  Lao- 
tantius.  De-  opificio  hominis.  Theophilus,  Ad 
Antolychnm,  I.  33.  Cf.  Athanasius,  John  of 
Damascus,  and  others.  The  best  modem 
writers  on  the  general  subject  of  physico-theo- 
logy  are,  Fenelon,  Van  Nieuwentyt,  Derharo, 
Wolf,  Scheuchzer,  Bonnet,  and  Sander.  Par- 
ticular branches  of  physico-theology  haye  also 
been  frequently  laboured  in  modem  times. 
Cf.  Frabicius,  Hydrotheologie.  Lesser,  Litho- 
theologie.  Derham,  Astrotheologie.  Bode,  An- 
leitung zur  Kenntniss  des  gestemten  Himmels. 
Retmarus,  Ueber  die  Triebe  der  Thiere.  Lesser, 
Insektotheologie,  dec.  This  general  argument 
ia  often  exhibited  in  the  holy  scriptures.  Vide 
Ps.  ▼iii.xix.  oiT.;  Is.  xl.  31 — ^36;  Job,  xxxrii. 
xli. ;  Matt*  ri.  35,  seq. ;  Acts,  xir.  15,  seq.  xni. 
34— 88;  Rom.  i.  19. 

(c)  The  mora/ argument,  lately  elucidieLted  by 
Kant.     Vide  No.  IL 

(d)  The  hutorUed  proof,  drawn  firom  the 
agreement  of  all,  cTen  the  roost  uncultivated 
nations,  in  the  belief  of  the  divine  existence. 
Against  this  proof  it  has  been  objected,  (1)  thst 
the  fact  of  this  agreement  could  not  be  satisfac- 
torily  proved  from  history ;  vide  Introduction, 
8.  4 ;  (2)  that  this  agreement,  even  if  it  could 
be  satisfactorily  established,  would  not  prove 
this  belief  to  be  true ;  since  many  acknowledged 


enors  and  superstitions  have  been  universally 
believed«  But  notwithstanding  these  objec- 
tions, this  ahnoet  universal  agreement  of  men 
with  regard  to  the  divine  existence  must  be  ac- 
knowledged to  furnish  an  argument  of  some 
weight.  It  shews  that  the  common  sense  of 
mankind,  on  a  little  reflection,  leads  to  the  idea 
of  God,  and  that  the  conclusion  from  these  ef- 
fects to  such  a  cause  is  very  obvious  and  natu- 
ral to  the  human  mind.  Acts,  xvii.  37.  It 
should  be  here  remarked,  however,  that  the  be- 
lief of  the  divine  existence  precedes  the  know» 
ledge  of  any  theoretic  proof  of  it.  Vide  Intro- 
duction, s.  4,  and  infra  No.  II. 

[This  argument  was  used  by  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers. IXovr«;  dv^pu^CM  »tcpt  ^wy  ^xuwsw 
vftoraff^^  Aristotle,  De  Celo,  I.  3.  'Aicowrc; 
ar^pa>i(M  isx^^mr  'ElüLi^i;  Vc  xai  ßapßqyo»,  »ofifr- 
(ov«fry  ^voA  TO  ^»ov,  Sextus  Empiricus,  Adv. 
Mathem.  I.  8.  The  same  writer  mentions  as 
one  of  four  proofs  of  the  divine  existsnce,  4i 
Kopo  Hoaw  dv^wKOK  tfv/cfwvM,  Adv.  Mathem. 
IX.  60.  'Ef'  ßoftßofjocf  ovjffrf  iftti,  tov  ^ovdyvowv, 
Maximus  Tyrius,  Dissert.  38.  Cf.  Cicero,  De 
Nat.  DeoT.  I.  17,  33.    Seneca,  Epist.  117. 

(e)  The  proof  of  the  divine  existence  from 
miraelee.  'the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaroenta  must  have  afforded  to  those 
who  saw  them  irresistible  proof  of  the  existence 
and  perfections  of  God.  They  were  accordingly 
employed  by  Moses,  and  the  other  ancient  pro- 
phets, to  convince  the  Jews  and  Egpytians  not 
only  that  God  existed,  but  that  Jehovah  was 
the  only  true  and  the  almighty  sovereign  of  the 
universe.  And  these  miracles  are  calculated  to 
produce  the  same  conviction  in  us,  althou^  we 
have  not  seen  them  with  our  own  eyes,  if  we 
believe  the  troth  of  the  Bible  in  which  they  are 
recorded.  Vide  Storr  and  Flatt,  Elements  of 
Biblical  Theology,  vol.  i.  p.  309,  of  the  trans- 
lation. 

n.  OhHTvation»  on  the  Use  of  the  Proof  of  the 
Divine  Exiäence, 

1.  The  proofs  of  the  divine  existence  have 
been  the  subject  of  much  controversy  among 
the  philosophers  of  modem  times.  Kant  has 
endeavoured  to  shew,  in  his  Kritik  der  reinen 
Vernunft,  der  Urtheilskraft,  and  other  works, 
that  all  the  theoretic  proofs  of  the  divine  exist- 
ence are  imperfect,  and  that  we  do  not  hold  the 
notion  of  God  to  be  true  on  the  ground  of  spe- 
culative reason,  but  because  it  perfectly  agrees 
with  the  principles  of  our  moral  nature.  And 
he  would  therefore  have  our  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  God  to  depend  solely  upon  the  moral 
proof,  which  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : — 
There  is  a  moral  order  of  things  in  the  world,— 
all  things  are  connected  together  as  means  for 
the  attainment  of  moral  ends.  To  this  moral 
order  we  ourselves  belong,  as  we  learo  from  the 
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moral  feeling  which  we  all  poeMM,  and  which 
is  exerted  in  the  eotiaetcfiee.  Now  we  are  led 
by  oor  praäteal  reaeon  to  conclude,  tliat  there 
ezttte  eome  caaee,  by  which  alooe  this  order 
coald  be  eetablished — i.  e.«  that  there  is  a  God. 
Vide  Jaoobi,  Piüfung  der  Mendelseohn'aehen 
Morgeottonden,  oder  aller  speeolatiTen  Be- 
weise f&r  daa  Daeeyn  Gottes,  Leit>sig,  1786, 
8vo«  Of.  Jacobi,  Ueber  den  moralischen  Be- 
weis Tom  Daseyn  Gottes,  Libaa,  1791, 8vo. 

[This  argument  will  he  placed  in  a  clearer 
light  by  the  following  passage  from  Kant  him- 
self. «<The  highest  good  of  man  consists  of 
two  parts,  the  greatest  possible  morality  and 
happiness.  The  former  is  the  demand  of  his 
spiritual,  the  latter  of  his  animal  nature.  The 
former  only,  his  morality,  is  within  his  own 
power;  and  while,  by  persevering  rirtue,  he 
makes  this  his  personal  character,  he  is  often 
compel  led  to  sacrifice  his  happiness.  But  since 
the  desire  of  happiness  is  neither  irrational  nor 
nnnatural,  he  justly  concludes,  either  that  there 
is  a  suprsme  being  who  will  so  guide  the  course 
of  things  (the  natural  world  not  of  itself  subject 
to  moral  laws)  as  to  render  his  holiness  and 
happiness  equal,  or  that  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
seience  ars  unjust  and  irrational.  But  the  lat- 
ter supposition  is  morally  impossible ;  and  he  is 
compelled,  therefore,  to  receive  the  former  as 
true."    Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft,  s.  6S0,  f.] 

S.  An  impartial  examination  of  this  contro- 
versy leads  us  to  the  following  general  re- 
sult:^ 

(a)  The  metaphysical  proofs  of  the  divine 
existence  are  imperfect,  as  well  as  all  proofs  of 
this  nature,  to  whatever  subject  they  may  relate. 
But  they  ars  not  requisite  for  the  establishment 
of  our  ^ith.  If  we  should  begin  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  believing  only  what  we  could  jttoi«  on 
speculative  grounds,  we  should  end  with  doubt- 
ing many  of  the  most  established  truths,  and  our 
own  existence  among  the  rest.  The  demonstra- 
tion which  Spinoza  has  given  of  pantheism  is 
inconclusive,  becauee  it  is  founded  on  merely 
speculative  grounds,  as  Kant  has  shewn  beyond 
all  dispute.  The  person  who  hopes  to  attain  to 
certainty  in  the  way  of  metaphysical  speculation, 
will  be  disappointed,  and  will  fall  into  the  depths 
of  cheerless  scepticism. 

{b)  It  is  an  esteblisbed  fact,  that  all  who  be- 
lieve in  the  divine  existence,  are  convinced  of  it 
befbf«  they  eome  to  the  knowledge  of  any  theo- 
retic argument  by  which  it  might  be  proved. 
Men  in  general  admit  the  idea  of  God  to  be  true, 
because  it  perfectly  agrees  with  the  principles 
of  their  moral  natura,  and  is  demanded  by  these 
principles;  and  not  because  it  is  proved  by  spe- 
culative reason.    Vide  Introduction,  s.  4. 

(e)  This  moral  proof  is  therefora  very  true 
a  I  just;  and  we  shall  do  well  if  we  search  for 
tht*  grounds  of  it  in  our  own  minds,  in  order  to 


establish  car  own  penooal  eouvidioii.  This 
proof  shoold  likewise  be  used,  divested  however 
of  technical  language,  in  popular  instrttdion ; 
for  so  it  is  aelaaliy  employed  in  the  holy  scrip- 
tures. 

(d)  As  soon,  however,  as  the  spsculathre  rea- 
son is  awakened,  and  in  some  measura  culti- 
vatad,  the  mind,  agreeably  to  its  natura  and  its 
usual  course,  sesrches  for  the  theoretic  proofis 
of  the  same  truths  with  which  it  had  become 
pravioiksly  acquainted  fh>m  praetteal  nason. 
But  the  man  deceives  himself  who  supposes  that 
these  theoretic  proofs  alone  would  have  ever  led 
him  to  conviction.  They  are  not,  however,  by 
any  means  to  be  rejected ;  since  they  result  di- 
rectly from  the  very  constitution  of  the  specula- 
tive reason,  and  serve  to  confirm  our  belief  in 
truths  which  were  before  made  known  to  us  in 
another  way.  If  with  these  views  we  find  im- 
perfection and  incondusi veness  in  these  theoretie 
proofs,  we  shall  not  he  wavered  in  our  ftith, 
knowing  that  it  depends  upon  other  grounds 
than  these.  In  connexion,  therefore,  with  the 
moral  proof,  the  phyeico-theological  and  leleolo- 
gical  ahould  also  be  used.  What  God,  the  an- 
ther of  our  nature,  has  joined  together  in  the 
very  constitution  which  he  has  given  us,  let  net 
the  philosopher  or  religione  teacher  put  asunder. 

3.  The  use  to  he  made  of  these  remarics  in 
popular  instruction.  If  the  human  mind  comes 
to  the  knowledge  of  God  in  the  manner  jost 
described,  we  must  conform  ourselves  in  ourin- 
stractions  to  this  natural  prograssy  if  we  woald 
compass  our  object.  In  so  doing,  we  shall  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  sacred  writers,  who  al- 
ways proceed  in  this  way.  We  mast  accord- 
ingly inculcate  upon  our  hearera  the  truth,  that 
the  conscience  of  man  is  the  gmatai  of  all  onr 
knowledge  of  God,  and  the  souioe  of  all  true 
religion.  Every  man  has  a  law  within  hia  own 
bosom,  by  which  he  judges  his  feelinge,  actions, 
and  his  whole  moral  character.  This  law  com- 
mands his  obedience  so  imperatively,  that  he  i» 
compelled  to  regard  it  aa  the  standard,  to  which 
alone  hia  conduct  must  be  brought,  and  where 
it  must  be  tried  independently  of  human  opi- 
nions. And  he  acquits  or  condemns  himself, 
according  to  this  law,  aa  if  he  atood  before  a  ju- 
dicial tribunal,  Rom.  ii.  19—16;  Acts,  xvii. 
97*31 ;  Rom.  i.  19,  90,  39 ;  Of.  Introduction, 
s.  4.  Now  when  a  person  acknowledges  this 
law,  he  at  the  same  time  acknowledgee,  that 
there  is  an  invisible  lawgiver  and  judge,  who 
annexes  rewarda  to  what  is  morally  good,  and 
puniahment  to  what  ia  morally  evil,  tp  whom 
therefore  homage  and  obedience  is  due  from  us 
his  subjects.  Vide  loc  sup.  cit.  In  this  way 
does  man  come  to  the  knowledge  of  a  moral 
order  of  things,  to  which  he  himself  is  conscious 
of  belonging  in  the  nobler  portion  of  his  nature, 
and  from  which  he  cannot  but  infer  the  exist- 
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qC  m  eanw  upw  whioh  lUs  order  de- 
pend»—L  e^  of  a  free  and  moral  being.  In 
short»  the  eooaeieiiee  of  man  dlBtincUy  utters  the 
Yoiee  of  an  inTisibie  and  eiipraine  judge  of  our 
thoughts  and  actions. 

Bat  ve  do  not  stop  at  this  point.  Though 
this  jodgs  of  our  hearts  is  invisible,  he  is  yet  the 
object  of  oar  kno  wied  ge.  His  existence  is  made 
known  to  oo  by  Us  works,  which  we  see  with 
onr  ejes,  and  perceiTe  by  all  our  bodily  senses, 
ipmi/upm  mu^api^at^  Rom.  i.  20;)  for  asf  long  as 
the  world  «xiati  (amo  «tmim«  xooftav)  we  may 
find  proof  of  the  divioe  existence,  and  raTolation 
of  the  divine  attributes,  in  the  works  of  his  hand. 
Here,  then,  aoeording  to  the  example  of  the  sa- 
cvad  writers,  we  may  introduce  the  proofs  from 
the  contingeBey  of  the  werid,  and  the.  marks  of 
doMgn  whioh  itexhibits#in  all  their  force. 

If  «e  impart  religious  instruction  in  this  man- 
ner, we  shall  proceed  both  psychologically  and 
acriplQially ;  for  conscience  within,  and  nature 
wilhout  ue,  fumiah  a  twof<^d  souroe  of  the  know- 
ledge of  Giod.  But  if  we  follow  the  example  of 
the  Bible»  we  ahall  connect  with  these  truths, 
derivisd  immediately  from  the  human  conscience, 
the  more  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
•ystsm;  «neb,  for  example,  as  the  doctrine  that 
Chriat  will,  aft  a  future  day,  sit  in  judgment  upon 
all  the  aetiona  of  our  lives,  Rom.  iu  16.  It  fol- 
lows from  the  views  here  expressed,  that  we 
should  begin  to  instruct  cAt Airen  in  the  know- 
ledge of  God  at  a  veiy  early  period ;  as  soon, 
indeed«  as  they  shew  the  movings  d  monl  feel- 
ing, or  begin  to  reflect  upon  the  things  which 
surround  them,  or  to  reason  from  effect  to  cause. 

Vide  Jacobi,  Leichter  und  übeneugender  Be- 
weis von  Gott,  und  von  der  Wahrheit  der  christ- 
lichen Religion;  also,  Versuch  eines  Beweises 
eines  in  der  menoehlicfaen  Seele  von  Natur 
liegenden  Eindrucks  von  Gott,  und  einem  Leben 
naoh  doa  Tode. 

IIL  OfAiheisnu 

The  error  of  those  who  deny  the  existence  of 
God  is  called  alkmtiu  Atheists  are  such  either 
theosetically  or  praelically.  Practical  atheists 
are  those  who  derive  the  motives  of  their  con- 
duct frem  the  denial  of  the  divine  existence.  In 
the  common  sense,  however,  tiiey  ore  those  who, 
while  th^  profess  religion,  live  in  reality  like 
atheists.  It  is  of  such  that  the  Bible  speaks, 
Psa.  xiv.  I ;  £phes.  ii«  12.  But  we  shall  here 
treat  only  of  theoretic  atheism.  Some  have  de- 
nied that  theoretic  atheism  is  possible.  This 
opinion,  so  contradictory  to  all  experience  and 
bistery,  is  generally  entertained  by  those  who 
belieTS  in  innate  ideas,  or  who  would  prove  the 
existence  of  God  (nm  the  common  consent  of 
all  mankind;  but  notwithstanding  this  opinion, 
these  have  always  been  thoss  who  have  denied 
the  being  of  God.  Some,  like  Sextus  the  Em- 
id 


pirie,  and  Hume,  are  ae^iaeU  atheiste,  and  con- 
sider the  evidence  against  the  divine  existence 
as  equivalent  to  that  in  ite  fovour,  and  therefore 
leave  the  question  undecided.  Othen  are  de- 
cided, dogmatieal  atheists,  and  think  the  srgn- 
mente  against  the  divine  existence  prspon- 
dentto. 

Bat  we  must  here  notice  a  species  of  atheism 
which  is  more  refined,  and  which  has  been  bet- 
tor received,  than  any  other.  God,  as  we  con- 
ceive of  him,  is  the  most  perfect  being  düHnei 
from  the  world  which  is  dependent  on  him. 
Whoever,  therefore,  believes  that  the  world 
itself,  or  any  part  or  power  of  it,  is  God,  is  sn 
atheist.  But  there  have  always  been  some  phi- 
loeophere  who  have  held  that  the  world  itself, 
or  that  the  air  or  fire,  or  some  other  portion,  or 
that  the  power  of  motion,  (which  was  the  opi- 
nion of  many  of  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans), 
was  God  himself.  But  this  atheism  was  for 
the  firat  time  thoroughly  systematixed  by  Bene- 
dict Spinosa,  in  his  Ethics,  published  among 
his  posthumous  works  in  1677.  According  to 
him,  there  is  but  one  substance,  which,  however, 
is  variously  modified.  It  has  two  principal  atp 
tributes,  infinite  extension  (matter)  and  infinite 
thought  (intelligence.)  Spinosa  speaks  indeed 
of  God ;  his  God,  however,  is  not  personally 
distinguished  from  the  world,  but  is  the  unir 
verse  itself,  ro  icor.  Hence  the  name  of  /mm- 
ikeitmt  which  is  given  to  his  system.  He  is 
commonly  supposed  to  have  derived  his  views 
from  Xenophanes  of  Colophon,  and  from  Parme- 
nides  and  Zeno  of  Eiea.  He  did  not,  however, 
agree  so  well  with  the  principles  of  that  school 
as  with  the  ideas  of  the  system  of  emanation, 
whioh  he  enlarged,  refined,  and  adapted  to  his 
own  theory.  The  weakness  and  ineonclusive- 
ness  of  the  reasoning  of  Spinoaa  has  been  ex- 
posed with  great  sagact^  by  Kant.  The 
whole  subject  is  fully  considered  in  the  writings 
of  Jacobi,  Heydenreich,  and  Herder,  reapecting 
Spinosa. 

Very  aimilar  to  the  system  <^  Spinosa  is  that 
of  many  theoeophisto.  Pantheiam  baa  likewise 
been  received  into  favour,  in  modem  times,  by 
many  philosophera  in  Italy  and  France;  and  in 
Germany,  the  visible  tendency  of  many  of  the 
adherento  of  the  critical  philosophy  is  to  derive 
atheism  from  the  ideas  of  Kant,  and  thua  esta- 
blish it  on  a  new  foundation.  Thia  appeara  to 
be  the  case  particularly  with  Fichte,  Nietham- 
mer, Forberg,  and  Schelling.  Vide  Fichte's 
and  Niethammer's  Philosophisches  Jouraal,  St. 
I.  Fichte  ia  very  unwilling  to  be  thought  an 
atheist ;  and,  to  be  sure,  he  speaks  of  God ;  but 
he  cannot  apeak  of  htm  in  the  sense  in  which 
othen  do,  for  he  denies  the  existence  of  a  being 
who  is  self-existent  and  independent  of  onr  con- 
ceptions; and  such  a  being  ia  intended  by  every 
one  who  speaks  of  God.  The  term  God,  aoooid- 
fl2 
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iog  to  Fichtet  means  nothing  more  than  the 
nwral  ardor  of  things;  and  this  order,  according 
to  his  system,  exists  only  in  relation  to  us,  and 
as  belonging  to  oarseWes«  and  not  at  all  inde- 
pendent of  onr  conceptions.  Vide  the  Essay, 
Ueber  Fiohte*s  Lehre  von  Gott,  und  der  gött- 
lichen Weltregiemng,  in  Flatt*s  Magazin  für 
christliche  Dogmatik  und  Moral,  St.  5,  s.  1 — 83, 
aad  174—239;  and  Briefe  über  Kant%  Fpr- 
berg^s  und  Fichte's  Religionslehre,  Su  6,  s. 
184—210.  Cf.  the  Essays  of  Dr.  Vogel,  in  the 
Neue  Theoh  Journal,  1799  and  1800.  Also  two 
treatises  in  Suskind's  Magazin,  Su  11, 12,  No. 
8,  Ueber  die  Gründe  des  Glaubens  an  eine 
Gottheit  als  ausserweltliche  und  für  sich  beste- 
hende Inlelligenz;  and  No.  9,  Ueber  das  Fun- 
dament des  Glaubens  an  die  Gottheit.  For 
remarks  respecting  Schelling's  doctrine  of  reli- 
gion, ride  Dr.  Vogel's  Essay  in  Gabler*s  Jour- 
nal für  auserlesene  theol.  Litteratur,  fid.  V.  St. 
1,  s.  1,  ff.,  and  Süskind*s  Magazin,  St.  17. 

[iVb/6. — ^The  name  aihci»/n  would  seem  to  be 
improperly  given  to  the  error  of  those  who  in 
any  way  allow  the  idea  of  God,  however  much 
their  oenceptions  of  him  may  vary  from  the 
truth.  These  different  conceptions  msy  be  de- 
signated by  names  more  appropriate  and  less  in- 
jurious than  that  of  atheism.  Thus  the  doctrine 
of  Fichte,  who  allows  the  subjective  validity  of 
the  idea  of  God,  though  he  denies  its  objective 
'reality,  is  properly  called  idealUmf  the  doctrine 
of  Spinoza,  who  removes  the  individual  exist- 
ence of  nature,  and  transfers  it  to  God,  while 
he  retains  unaltered  the  idea  of  God  as  a  self- 
conscious  individual,  would  be  properly  called 
ideal  panihcumi  and  that  of  Schelling,  who 
transfers  the  individual  being  of  God  into  na- 
ture, natural  pantheism.  These  remarks  are 
confirmed  by  the  following  quotation  from 
Henke : — 

•t  Summa  injuria  omnes  illi  Atheorum  numero 
accensentur,  qui  summum  numen  ab  hoc  uni- 
verse secretum  ac  disperatum  cogitare  nesciunt, 
maluntque  Deum  remm  omnium  causam  tmmo- 
nenUm,  quam  transeuntemn  dici,  nee  tamen  id 
quod  perpetuo  e»/,  commiscent  cum  illo  quod 
perpetuo  fit :  quorum  error,  profecto  magis  fanar 
ticus  quam  impius,  Pantheismus  ei  Spinoeiemnu 
Tocatur."    Lineam.  Inst,  fidei  Christ.,  p.  54. 

Among  the  ancient  Greek  philosophers  to 
whom  the  name  of  atheist  would  truly  apply, 
we  may  mention,  Leucippus,  Diagorasof  Melos, 
Protagoras  of  Abdera,  Critias  of  Athens,  Prodi- 
cos,  and  Theodoras  of  Gyrene;  among  the 
Romans,  Lucretios;  among  modern  writers.  De 
la  Mettrie,  Von  Hoi  bach,  or  La  Grange,  (the 
author  of  the  System  of  Nature),  Helvetias, 
Diderot,  and  D'Alembert,  (the  authors  of  the 
French  Encyclopaedia,)  and  Joseph  Priestly. 
Mandeville,  Edelmann,  and  Voltaire,  appear  to 


have  been  rather  promoters  of  atheistical  priBci» 
pies  than  themselves  decided  atheists.] 

SECTION  XVL 

or  THB  imiTT  or  ood.  . 

L  Proof  of  the  Divine  Unity  > 

1.  Thk  unity  of  God  is  proved  from  th# 
idea  of  absolute  perfection,  which  cannot  be 
conceived  as  divided,  or  as  residing  in  diflereni 
subjects.  This  proof  was  sometimes  employed 
by  the  ecclesiastical  fathers— e.  g.,  TertuUiaiiy 
Contra  Marcionem,  L  3. 

2.  From  the  unity  of  the  world.  All  the  ob- 
jects existing  extrinsically  to  God  himself  com« 
pose  one  great  whole.  And  since  the  moat 
perfect  being  affords  sufficient  ground  for  tlie 
existence  of  the  world,  the  suppoaiuon  of  an- 
other being  is  unnecessary.  This  metaphysical 
proof  was  used  by  Ambrosius,  De  fide,  L  1. 

3.  From  the  creation  and  preservation  of  the 
world.  This  proof  may  be  stated  in  the  most 
popular  manner.  If  many  deities  participated 
in  the  creation  and  preservation  of  the  world« 
we  must  suppose,  (a)  either  that  they  divided 
the  powers  among  themselves,  one  possessing 
one  power,  and  another  a  diffiarent  power, — to 
which  it  might  be  said  that  the  snppositioa  of  a 
God  with  only  one  power  is  a  contradictioo^'*- 
or  (6)  that  one  among  them  possessed  more 
power  than  the  rest;  in  which  case  he  alone  ia 
worthy  of  the  name  of  God,  and  the  others  ars 
unnecessary,  or  at  most  are  only  subservient  to 
the  supreme  God ;  or  (e)  that  they  all  poaseased 
equal  powers  and  perfections;  in  whijh  case, 
either  one  among  them  created  the  world,  and 
is,  therefore,  alone  entided  to  the  name  of  God ; 
or  they  all  united  their  powers  in  the  work  of 
creation,  which  implies  that  their  aingle  powers 
were  insufficient,  and  that  their  united  powers 
alone  constitute  God,  and  thus  leads  us  back  to 
unity,  (ftot^of.)  On  the  supposition  that  many 
different  gods  participate  in  the  goverment  of  the 
world  we  could  hardly  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
they  would  disagree  in  their  views  and  plane, 
and  thua  introduce  disorder  and  confusion  into 
the  world.  This  argument  was  formerly  em- 
ployed by  Abelard. 

For  a  more  full  discussion  of  the  proofs  of  the 
unity  of  God  the  student  may  consult  the  fol- 
lowing works:  TöUner,  Versuch  eines  nenen 
strengen  Beweises  von  der  Einheit  Gottee,  m 
his  Vermischten  Aufsätzen,  Samml.  I.  Num.  3, 
1766.  JuaL  Christ.  Henning,  Die  Einigkeit 
Gottes,  nach  verschiedenen  Gesichtspunkten 
geprüft;  Altenburg,  1779,  8vo.  Plainer,  Phi- 
losophische Aphorismen,  th.  i. 

The  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God  is  taught  in 
the  most  clear  and  explicit  manner  in  the  Old 
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«nd  New  Testaments.  ««Jefaovsh  is  God,  Jeho- 
▼ali  is  ovrn**  (-im)— i.  e.,  one  God,  Deot.  vi.  4 ; 
IT.  35, 39 ;  xxxii.  39.  «<  I  am  God,  and  there  is 
none  else,**  Isaiah,  zlr.  5, 81,  S3 ;  Ps.  Ixxzvi. 
10.  The  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God  was  at 
the  fonndation  of  ths  whole  Mosaic  religion 
and  institnte,  and  also  of  the  Christian  religion. 
•«  And  this  is  eternal  life,  that  they  might  know 
thee,**  tw  ftowp  Afitfiw^  eiov,  John,  nviu  3. 
Ilfttw  ik  Oco;  0  tt»f^t  '*  we  beliere  in  one  God,** 
1  Cor.  TÜi  4 — 6;  James,  H.  19,  seq. 

IL  Hiäonad  JUudrtdwu  of  iU  DodrifU  of 
the  JHoine  Unity. 

1.  The  error  of  those  who  maintain  that  the 
iiniTene  was  created,  and  is  sustained  and  go- 
verned by  more  than  one  God,  is  called  poly- 
iktism.  And  those  who  had  fallen  into  this 
error  being  the  great  body  of  the  nafions  of  the 
mneient  world,  were  called  by  the  Jews,  oMa  (ra 
1^,  gentes) ;  rendered  by  Lnther,  Heiden  (lit. 
Volker)  and  by  our  translators,  heathen^  (lit. 
gentiles,  pagans.)  Hence  pofytheiam  is  called 
by  Lather  Heidenthum,  and  by  our  translators, 
MeothentttHm 

2.  The  notion  of  the  unity  of  God  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  rery  obTious  to  the  mind 
of  every  one.  But  if  it  is  as  clear  and  compre- 
hensible to  the  human  understanding  as  the 
idea  of  the  divine  existence,  for  example,  how 
comes  it  to  pass  that  so  many  nations,  even 
those  who  must  be  allowed  to  have  possessed 
the  highest  mental  cultiyation,  should  have  been 
from  the  first  so  decidedly  inclined,  and  so  ob- 
stinately attached,  to  polytheism)  The  Israel- 
ites themselves,  who  in  the  times  of  the  patri- 
archs had  been  taught  the  truth  on  this  subject 
by  immediate  revelation,  relapsed  afterwards 
into  the  errors  of  the  surrounding  nations.  The 
idea  of  the  unity  of  God  cannot,  therefore,  as 
Grotios  justly  observed  (De  jure  belli  et  pacis), 
be  so  obvious  to  the  mind  ss  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. In  fact,  it  presupposes  an  acquaintance 
with  many  subjects  for  too  abstract  and  trans- 
cendental for  the  uncultivated  mind.  But  if 
this  necessary  knowledge  is  previously  acquired, 
this  idea  results  very  naturally,  and  when  it  is 
once  obtained  it  is  not  easily  surrendered.  This 
point  has  been  ably  illustrated  by  Meinen,  His- 
torie doetrin«  de  deo  vero ;  Lemgo,  8vo. 

Nate, — ^The  remarks  just  made  strikingly 
confirm  the  observation,  that  it  is  very  easy  to 
establish  by  proofs  drawn  from  reason  any  truth 
which  \h  once  made  known,  but  often  very  dif- 
ficult to  discover  in  the  firet  instance  even  the 
most  simple  truth.  "When  we  consider  that  the 
writere  of  the  Old  Testament  taught  the  doc- 
trine of  the  unity  of  God  at  a  time  when  all  the 
natioDA  of  the  world  were  sunken  in  polytheism, 
we  must  regard  them  with  great  veneration. 
Could  they,  in  the  situation  in  which  they  were 


placed,  have  obtained  this  truth  by  their  own 
reflection?  The  neglected  writere  of  the  Old 
Testament  speak  on  this  Abject  with  mor^ 
truth  and  clearness  than  the  enlightened  phiio- 
sophere  of  Greece  and  Rome.  And  to  whom 
are  we  indebted  for  our  just  apprehensions  on 
this  subject!  Our  conduct  with  respect  to  the 
Bible,  to  which  we  owe  so  much,  resembles 
thai  of  ungrateful  children  and  scholare  with 
respect  to  their  parents  and  instructore. 

8.  But  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  God  which 
the  great  multitude  of  the  Jews  entertained  be- 
fore the  Babylonian  exile  was  very  imperfect, 
which  accounts  for  their  inclination  to  idolatry« 
They  regarded  Jehovah  as  merely  the  firat  and 
greatest  among  the  gods,  as  their  God,  and  the 
God  of  their  fathera  and  their  country.  They 
admitted  the  real  existence  of  the  deities  of  the 
heathen,  and  only  claimed  for  their  God  a  pre- 
cedence over  the  rest.  Such,  doubtless,  were 
the  conceptions  of  the  great  multitude  of  the 
Jews,  although  Abraham,  Moses,  the  prophets, 
snd  the  more  enlightened  part  of  the  nation, 
were  in  possession  of  better  views.  Vide  No. 
I.  ad  finem.  If  it  were  not  so,  how  could  they 
have  revolted  so  frequently  from  the  worehip 
of  the  true  God  to  idolatry,  in  order  to  make 
trial  as  it  were  of  another  god  who  might  please 
them  better?  Jacob  himself  appeare  to  have 
entertained  opinions  like  this  at  firet,  (Genesis, 
xxvlii.  16;)  and  his  family  were  therefore,  for* 
a  long  time,  in  the  practice  of  idolatry.  He  at 
least  permitted  it  in  his  wives.  And  Moses 
was  compelled  to  ask  God  for  the  name  by 
which  he  would  be  known  to  the  Israelites,  so 
imperfect  were  their  conceptions  with  respect 
to  his  unity.  Exodus,  iii.  13.  Solomon,  too, 
permitted  his  concubines  to  practise  Idolatry 
even  in  the  holy  land,  not,  howerer,  so  much 
from  the  want  of  sufficient  theoretical  know« 
ledge  on  this  subject  as  from  a  false  toleration, 
resulting  from  weakness  and  a  misplaced  plia* 
bility. 

But  it  was  not  till  after  the  Babylonian  exile 
that  the  Jews  became  the  zealous  professora 
and  stanch  advocates  of  this  doctrine.  Then, 
however,  and  especially  after  they  came  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Persians,  who  were  at  that  time 
the  avowed  hatera  of  polytheism,  the  unity  of 
God  became  the  prevailing  belief  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  But  the  establishment  and  diffusion  of 
ChriAianity  has  done  more  than  anything  else 
to  propagate  this  doctrine,  which  Is  now  re- 
ceived by  a  great  majority  of  mankind.  To 
this  result  the  spread  of  the  Mahommedan  re- 
ligion has  contributed  not  a  little;  for  Moham- 
med was  one  of  the  most  zealous  advocates  of 
the  unity  of  God.  He,  however,  was  indebted 
for  his  purest  views  on  religion  to  Judaism  and 
Christianity. 

4.  The  question  has  been  asked  whether 
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then  were  any  amon;  the  heathen  nations  who 
entertained  jast  conceptions  respeeting  the  unity 
of  God? — ^to  whfbh  yarions  and  contradictoTy 
answers  have  been  given.  The  following  ob- 
servations may  be  of  use  in  deciding  the  contro- 
versy :  1^ 

(a)  Pythagoras,  Socrates,'  Plato,  Aristotle, 
and  other  sages  of  the  heathen  world,  either  ex- 
pressly asserted  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  ^of 
God,  or  (which  is  the  case  with  most  of  them) 
regarded  it  as  highly  probable.  Vide  Hennings, 
Die  Einigkeit  Gottes  nach  verscheidenen 
Gesichtspunkten  gepraft,  Altenburg,  1779,  8vo. 
Some  of  them,  however, — ^the  philosophers  of 
Elea  for  example, — formed  different  oonceptions 
of  the  unity  of  €kxi  from  those  whiah  we  derive 
from  the  Bible,  and  were  rather  inclined  to  pan- 
theism than  to  monotheism. 

(b)  There  have  always  been  various  systems 
of  polytheism  among  the  heathen  nations;  and 
in  judging  of  them,  two  extremes  should  be 
avoided.  They  should  not  be  so  much  depre- 
ciated as  they  sometimes  are  by  modem  writers, 
nor  should  they,  on  the  other  hand,  be  so  much 
extolled  as  they  were  by  many  of  the  church 
fathers,  (Justin  the  Martyr,  Athenagoras,  Cle- 
mens of  Alexandria,  and  others,)  who  supposed 
that  by  giving  such  favourable  representations 
of  the  established  religions  of  the  heathen,  they 
might  induce  them  the  more  easily  to  embrace 
Christianity.  Cudworth,  in  modern  times,  has 
fallen  into  the  same  extreme. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  many  heathen  nations 
acknowledged  a  supronie  God.  But  besides 
him,  they  believed  in  many  subordinate  deities, 
to  whom  the  government  of  the  world  was  com- 
mitted. Such  we  find  was  the  belief  of  most 
of  the  oriental  nations.  They  supposed  that  the 
supreme  God  lived  in  rest  and  inaction,  uncon- 
cerned with  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  in  all 
respects  like  an  eastern  despot,  and  who,  as  for 
any  iuflnence  beyond  himself,  might  as  well 
cease  to  exist.  This  being  they  conceived  to 
be  ofie,  and  yet  material.  And  in  general,  the 
pure  idea  of  spirit  is  far  too  transcendental  for 
the  infancy  of  the  world,  and  we  see  from  the 
deseription  of  God  in  all  the  ancient  languages, 
the  Hebrew  not  excepted,  that  he  was  supposed 
to  exist  as  a  subtile,  corporeal  essence. 

The  manner  in  which  these  unjust  concep- 
"tioDS  oriffinated  may  be  best  explained  as  fol- 
lows :-**When  man  is  in  a  savage  state  and  ig- 
norant of  the  powers  of  nature,  he  ascribes  every 
efieot,  the  cause  of  which  is  unknown  to  him, 
to  some  invisible  being  like  himself,  whom  he 
imagines  to  be  more  or  less  powerful,  good  or 
bad,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  effect  which 
which  he  witnesses.  In  every  body  there  is  a 
superior  being,  from  which  its  motion  and  ex- 
istence depend.  This  led  natarally  to  the  wor- 
ship of  this  being;  and  henoe  philosophy,  when 


it  afterwards  arose,  abstJaeted  the  system  of 
emanation ;  which,  accordingly,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  philosophical  systems.  Vide  Meiners* 
Essay  condeming  the  origin  and  diffetences  of 
false  religions,  in  Comment.  Soc  sclent.  Get- 
ting, vol.  vii.  page  58,  seq.  1784—66.  Of. 
Kleuker's  Zend-Avesta. 

[Aofe.— -The  following  quotations  from  Lae- 
tantius  shew  tlie  manner  in  which  this  subject 
was  treated  by  the  Christian  fathers  in  their  con- 
troversies with  the  early  enemies  of  Christianity. 
In  defending  the  monotheism  of  Christians 
against  the  polytheism  of  the  heathen  world,  he 
says,  «*  Sed  oroittamus  sane  testimonia  prophe- 
iarum— et  eos  ipsos  ad  probationem  veri  testes 
citemus,  quibus  contra  nos  uti  solent,  poetoi  dieo 
et  phihaopfios.  Poete  igitur,  quamvis  Deoß 
carminibus  omaverint,  et  eorum  res  gestas  am- 
plificaverint  summis  laudibns,  sepissime  tamen 
confitentor,  spiritu  telmente  una  conlineriregique 
omnia."  He  then  passes  to  the  philosophers, 
^*  quorum  gravior  est  anctoritas  certiusque  judi- 
cium," and  after  enumefating  several  who  had 
given  intimations  of  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 
God,  adds, ««  Nunc  satis  est  demonstrare,  sum- 
mo  ingenio  viros  altigiase  Veritatem  et  prope  te- 
nuisse,^*  Institutt  1.  i.  c.  5.  In  a  similar  man- 
ner, M.  Minuc.  Felix  concludes  his  defence  of 
Christian  monotheism  by  the  somewhat  extra- 
vagant result,  *'^  aut  nunc  ChriäOanm  pkilosopht» 
esse,  ^ut  phiiosophoa  fuisse  jam  tune  Ckrigiianos^''* 
Cap.  XX.] 

6.  Some  sects  even  of  the  Christian  church 
have  been  accused  of  receiving  a  number  of 
gods,  and  especially  of  believing  in  a  good  and 
an  evil  being,  or  the  doctrine  of  dualism,  which 
was  held  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  by 
many  Persian  and  other  oriental  phiosopfaers. 
Such  was  the  doctrine  of  Carpoerates,  Marcion, 
and  many  other  Gnostics,  and  especially  of 
Manes  and  his  followers  in  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries.  These  sects,  however,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Beausobre,  did  not  suppose  that 
these  beings  were  themselves  the  ntpreme  God^ 
but  that  they  were  dependent  upon  him,  and 
that  the  evil  principle  could  not  in  any  sense  be 
properly  denominated  God.  In  fine,  Christians 
in  general  have  been  charged  by  Jews  and  Ma- 
hommedans  with  believing  in  a  iritkeism.  And 
it  must  be  confessed  that  too  much  ground  for 
this  charge  has  been  afforded  by  the  incautious 
expressions  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  which  were  common,  especially  among 
the  ancient  teachers  of  Christianity.  And  even 
at  the  present  day  there  are  many  common  and 
unenlightened  Christians  who  fall  into  the  same 
error.  They  make  profession  with  their  mouth 
of  their  faith  in  one  God,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  conceive  of  him  in  their  minds  as 
three. 

Moms,  s.  5,  p.  44. 
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SECTION  xvn. 

or  THK   SCRlPTfTRAL  NAMES  OF   OOD. 

Thbbb  is  no  way  eo  good  for  aMtrtaining  the 
manneT  in  which  anything  is  regarded  as  by 
conaidenag  the  names  by  which  it  is  called. 
We  may,  aoeordin^ly,  find  in  what  light  God 
was  regarded  by  the  Hebrews  by  examining 
the  names  by  which  they  called  him.  In  this 
Tiew,  the  sabject  of  the  present  section  is  very 
impoftant*  It  shews  how  proper,  worthy,  and 
elevated,  were  the  ideas  which  the  Jews  enter- 
tained of  God« 

I.  G aural  fuunet  applied  to  Deäy,  tvühout  dutin^ 
iion  of  true  or  false, 

1.  ffhftf  augustusj  the  one  to  be  revered^  syno- 
nymous with  vtyp*    It  is   derived  from   the 

Arabic  2S\^  eolercj  venerart,  which  is  still  ez- 
tanu  Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  it  is  fre- 
quently applied  to  kings,  magistrates,  judges, 
and  others  to  whom  rsTerence  is  shewn,  and 
who  are  regarded  as  representatives  of  the  Deity 
upon  earth.  Vide  Psalm  Izxxii.  6;  Exodus, 
YÜ«  1.  It  is  almost  always  rendered  in  the 
Sept.  version,  even  when  it  occurs  in  the  plural, 
by  the  words  Ofo;,  9eM,  which  are  also  applied 
by  the  Grecian  Jews  to  other  subjects  besides 
the  snpfeme  God.  Vide  John,  x.  34— 36.  The 
plural  of  this  word,  Dy^ic,  although  it  denotes 
bat  one  subject,  is  appropriately  used  to  desig- 
nate Jehovah  by  way  of  eminence.  In  this  fact, 
many  theologians  have  thought  they  perceived 
an  allusion  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  though 
they  have  no  sufficient  ground  fur  supposing  that 
this  doctrine  was  known  at  so  early  a  period. 
And  without  resorting  to  this  supposition,  the 
application  of  this  plural  name  to  a  singular 
subject  may  be  explained  from  an  idiom  of  the 
ancient  oriental  and  some  other  languages,  by 
which  anything  great  or  eminent  was  expressed 
in  the  plural  number,  (pluralis  dignitatis,  or  ma- 
jestaticus.)  Vide  Glass,  Philol.  Sacra,  p.  58, 
seq.  ed  Dathe.  Accordingly  niSM,  auguatue^  may 
be  considered  as  the  positive  degree,  of  which 
o\n^  augtutiuimui^  is  the  superlative«  Of. 
Genesis,  xxix.  3;  Exodus,  xxi.  4,  9. 

2.  ^  efo$,  sometimes  literally  rendered  in 
the  Septaagint  and  in  the  version  of  Aquila, 
o  iaxyfoii  the  Mmighiy, 

3«  iriK,  U^fivtrii,  awpco;,  dominae*  This  is  a 
name  of  dignity,  applied  to  rulers,  leaders,  and 
persons  of  distinction,  and,  like  the  word,  S^a, 
sometimes  given  even  to  heathen  deities.  Psalm 
czxxvi«  3;  Numbers,  xxxii.  25, 27,  coll.  1  Cor. 
viü.  5.  The  form  ^irw,  however,  is  the  appro- 
priate designation  of  the  supreme  God.  It  is  sn 
ancient  form  of  the  plural  found  in  several  other 
Hebrew  words,  and  still  preserved  in  the  Syriac. 
Here,  as  in  the  case  of  d^t^m,  the  plural  ^jrw  is 


doubtless  superlative,  and  signifies  hrd  ef  Mkf 
or  mtprtme  lord* 

n.  Namea  given  to  ihe*trtte  God  by  way  of 
distinction, 

1.  The  most  ancient  name,  by  which  the  so* 
preme  God  was  distinguished  from  the  gods  of 
the  heathen,  is,  yyi^  Sn,  which  first  occurs  ia  the 
history  of  Abraham,  (Gen.  xvii.  1 ;)  and  afler- 
wards  in  Exodus,  vi.  3,  where  God  expressly 
says,  *«  I  appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac, 
and  unto  Jacob,  by  the  name  ^i^  Sk«*'  From  a 
false  etymology  this  title  has  been  supposed  to 
signify  the  M-ei^ffieient.    But  it  is  derived  from 

the  Arabic  AJjSitf  robu9tu$f  potem  mm,  and  in 

the  plural  signifies,  poieniinimMe^  and  is  there- 
fore rendered  in  the  Septuagint,  ycoi^MEpatMp, 
ominipoten», 

2.  nvr«  When  tbe  Israelites  lived  in  Egypt, 
in  the  midst  of  an  idolatrous  people,  to  whose 
practices  they  themselves  were  inclined,  Moses 
was  commanded  (Exodus,  iii.  13,  ssq.)  to  an- 
nounce to  them  the  true  God  as  the  same  Being 
who  had  been  worahipped  by  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  and  who  would  prove  himself  equally 
powerful  and  gracious  to  the  children  as  to  the 
fathers.  God  therefore  called  himself  nvw,  / 
vsiU  6e— namely,  the  God  of  the  Jews  as  well 
as  of  their  ancestors ;  and  directed  Moses,  when 
he  addressed  the  Israelites,  to  call  him  nVT — i« 
e.,  he  ehali  &e,  from  rnn,  or  rather,  rtnifuii^ 
according  to  a  form  which  aAerwards  became 
obsolete  in  Hebrew,  but  which  was  preserved, 
and  in  common  use  in  Chaldaic.  Such  was  the 
origin  and  occasion  of  this  appellation« 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
pronounced,  as  it  is  the  third  person  future,  it 
would  be  uttered,  according  to  grammatical  ana- 
loflj«  n^|T.  or  mn.  Accordingly,  the  Samari- 
tans, Epiphanius,  and  Tbeodoret,  pronounced  it 
Jaoe,  But  the  Jews  believed  that  this  name 
was  not  to  be  uttered^  and  Josephus  said,  Antiq. 
II.  12,  that  he  dared  not  to  communicate  it«  In 
place  of  it,  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  enun- 
ciate os-!jSm  ot  ^r¥{\  from  tbe  latter  of  which  its 
common  punctuation  is  borrowed«  It  is  always 
rendered  by  the  Alexandrine  tranalatora  by  the 
word  Kvpcof.  The  Talmud  says  that  the  angels 
themselves  dared  not  to  utter  it,  and  denounces 
all  who  should  be  so  piesumptaou^  with  frighw 
ful  curses.  The  Jews  went  so  far  as  to  believe 
that  it  eould  not  be  uttered  by  man,  or  that  one 
who  flight  speak  it  would  be  able,  by  its  enun- 
ciation, to  work  miracles.  Such  a  superstitious 
regard  for  this  name  does  not  seem  to  have  ex- 
isted before  the  Babylonian  exile,  for  we  meet 
with  the  names  Jehoiakim,  Jehoiadah,  Jeho- 
zadak,  &c.,  in  which  the  word  np  evidently 
makes  a  part  of  the  composite  piop^  nonn.   Bat 
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.  these  Bftmee  wen  ^lerwards  altered«  in  eonfonn- 
ity  with  this  soperstition«  into  Eliakim,  &c. 
And  in  Daniel,  Esther,  and  other  of  the  latest 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  this  name  is  wholly 
omitted«  For  this  mystery,  as  well  as  many 
others  lelattngr  to  divine  things,  the  Jews  are 
indebted  to  the  Chaldeans«  Vide  Reland,  Diss, 
de  Ten  pronanttatione  nominis  JehoTsh;  Ultra- 
jeetiy  1705«  8vo. 

This  name  is  appropriated  to  the  enpreme  God, 
and  is  never  applied  to  the  gods  of  the  heathen. 
Vide  1  Kings  xnii.  31, 34;  Isa.  zlii.  8;  xliii.  11. 
It  has  been  asserted,  however,  that  this  name 
was  sometimes  given,  by  way  of  metonomy,  to 
such  things  as  were  oonsecraied  to  the  service 
of  God,  and  eepeeially  to  the  ark  of  the  eavenanl. 
This  was  urged  by  Socinus  and  his  followers, 
and  has  been  repeated  in  modem  times  as  an 
answer  to  the  argument  for  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
drawn  from  the  application  to  him  of  the  name 
nvr.  They  refer  to  the  passage,  Numbers,  z. 
85, 36,  «•  When  the  ark  set  forward,  Moses  said, 
Rise  op«  JiBovAH !  And  when  it  rested,  he 
aaid,  Return,  Jbbovab."  Cf.  Ps.  Izviii.  1; 
cxzzii.  8.  But  in  this  passage  Moaes  does  not 
address  the  ark,  but  God  himself,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  dwell  or  sit  upon  iu 

3.  rr.  This  name  occurs  only  in  the  poetical 
portions  of  the  Bible,  and  is  frequently  ren- 
dered in  the  Septoagint  by  the  word  Kvptof.  It 
is  derived  by  many  from  rtn,  deeuit^  (Jeremiah, 
z.  7,)  and  thus  signifies,  ike  magnifieent^  ike 
majeiiie  f  but  this  derivation  is  contrary  to  ana- 
logy, and  the  word,  more  probably,  is  a  mere 
abbreviation  of  the  name«  mr. 

4«  p^Sp,  from  nSjr,  6  v^Utoi^  Luke,  i.  35,) 
Dem  tupremui,  the  Maii  High.  God  was  sup- 
posed to  dwell  in  the  highest  heaven,  which 
was  oalled  oiio,  ta  v^iara.  Hence  the  name 
O'cs^  is  sometimes  given  to  God  himself,  Luke, 
zv/l8«  31. 

6.  rma^  nin^«  «  >r^,  xvpuK  0ei0a«d>,  itavto- 
n^Mia^^  X,  tmX.  This  title  is  explained  in  va- 
rioas  ways.  Some  translate  it  Ood  of  godn^ 
others«  Qod  nf  Aoste,  (the  stars  of  heaven;) 
others  still«  and  with  more  probability.  Lord  tf 
the  ufMscrte«  and  Governor  of  the  worlds  mmrt^ 
vi^ii^ ;  since  ids  frequently  denotes  all  crea- 
tares«  so  far  as  .they  are  employed  by  God  in 
his  service,  Psalm  ciii.  31.    Cf.  s.  45. 

6.  Several  other  titles,  which  will  be  hereaf- 
ter enumerated  in  eonnezion  with  the  subject  of 
the  divine  attributes.  Art.  III.«  are  used  by  the 
eaered  writers  to  distinguish  the  true  God  from 
4he  imaginary  deities  of  the  heathen  irorld. 
Among  these  we  may  mention  the  title  mi  Sn, 
%Ai  ^  i^wfr,  h  fttoifof  oXtfiw6i  %96ti  the  Hving  and 
tnu  Qod^  in  opposition  to  the  gods  of  the  hea- 
4heDt  who  aie  «died  ^ocoh  tlhAA. 


ARTICLE  III. 

OF  THE  NATUBE  AND  ATTBIBUTB8  OF  OOD. 

SECTION  xvra. 

INTBODUCnOÜ  TO  THE   DOCTRINE    RB8P1CT1NO 
THE  NATURE  AND  ATTRIBUTES  OW  OOD. 

1.  What  is  mecant  by  the  Naiure  and  Attributes  of 
God. 

The  nature  of  God  is  the  sum  of  afl  the  di- 
vine perfections ;  the  attributes  of  God  are  the 
particular  distinct  perfections  or  realities  which 
are  predicable  of  the  divine  nature,  (predicata 
dei  necessaria,  ob  essentiam  ei  triboenda,  Mo» 
rus,  p.  58,  note  1.)  The  divine  attributes  do 
not  therefore  differ  materioHter  from  the  divine 
nature,  but  on]y  formaliter^  [i.  e.«  the  difference 
between  nature  and  attribute  is  not  objedive^  or 
does  not  appertain  to  God  himself;  but  is  aub» 
Jeaive^  formal^  or«  as  the  older  theologians  say« 
secundum  nostrum  coneipiendi  modum,']  The 
attributes  of  God  are  merely  our  notions  of  the 
particular  distinctions  which,  taken  together, 
compose  the  divine  nature.  We  are  unable  to 
take  in  the  whole  object  at  a  single  glance,  and 
are  compelled,  in  order  to  aooommodate  the 
weakness  of  our  understanding,  to  consider  it 
in  separate  portions.  It  should  be  remarked, 
moreover,  that  from  any  one  of  the  divine  attri- 
butes all  the  rest  may  be  derived.    Vide  s.  14« 

iVble.— (1)  Cf.  Morus«  p.  57«  s.  22.  The 
attributes  of  God  were  called  by  the  Jews 
Dc^«  DiDSf,  nomina  deii  for  a  thing  is  usually 
named  from  the  attributes  which  it  is  seen  to 
possess.  (2)  The  divine  attributes  are  called 
by  the  Greeks  i^toi^  (1  Pet.  ii.  9,)  answering 
to  the  Latin  virtutes^  and  the  Hebrew  rWvnn, 
(Isaiah«  zlii.  8;  zliii.  21,)  laudes  diet,  renriensd 
dpeVM  in  the  Septuaffiot.  They  are  called  by 
the  ecclesiaatical  fothers  (e.  g.«  by  Cyrill  of 
Alezandria),  a£uu«  d{ud^uiTfl^  also  Impomu«  i^a- 
MNu,  t«f}fiofa,  whence  the  Latins  have  their 
eoneeptue.  In  the  western  church  they  are 
called  virtutest  attribtUa^  proprietaieSf  quaktciea* 
(3)  The  whole  sum  of  the  divine  attributes  is 
called  by  the  Hebrews  nvr  lua,  jo^»  eirov«  inae* 
much  as  they  are  admired  and  reversd  by  men« 
Psa.  ziz.  1;  czlviii.  13.  The  phrase«  to  do 
anything  roR  the  olort  of  God,  often  means 
therefore  nothing  more  than  to  live  in  such  n 
manner  as  to  testify  the  reverence  we  owe  to 
God  and  his  glorious  perfections,  Phil.  ii.  11* 
And  hence  the  phrase,  IwiH  not  give  nUne  ho* 
nour  to  another^  (Isa.  zlviii.  11;  zlii.  8,)  eon* 
veya  the  idea«  I  will  not  permit  that  other  gods 
should  be  regarded  with  as  much  reverence,  or 
supposed  to  possess  the  sum  attribsles«  ss  ba^ 
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lonif  to  me«  Accordingrly,  the  terms  -^03,  ^^  dc^ 
TTTP,  5o|a  ^ov,  majeataa  2>et\  are  mere  peri- 
phraees  for  God^  or  the  nature  of  God,  which 
Paul  ezpienes  by  >m^^  Rom.  L  20.  Some- 
times the  term  5^a  ie  used  in  a  more  limited 
setiae ;  as,  Rom.  ▼!.  4,  Xptoro;  ^if^  Sea  do^i^f 
rov  ftwcyoif  s.  ^.  x.t  where  {o{a  signifies /wtoer. 

II.  W&i/  tee  know  retpeämg  the  Naiure  and  At- 
iriAuUs  of  God,  and  whence  we  derive  our  In- 
Jiarmaiwnm 

1 .  7%e  nature  tfour  knowledge  respecting  God, 
On  a  subject  of  this  kind  it  is  impossible  that 
we  shonld  have  perfectly  clear  and  distinct  no- 
tions.   For, 

(a)  All  our  notions  are  ien$ible^  and  therefore 
inadequate.  We  indeed  acknowledge  that  when 
we  cofieetTe  of  God  we  must  abstract  cTery  thing 
seiutfrle  from  our  notions ;  but  to  do  this  is  very 
difRcult,  and  often  quite  impossible.    And  afier 
ail  our  attempts  at  abstraction«  our  knowledge 
•f  God  will  ever  remain  antkropcpathic  and  an- 
iknpomorpkie^  as  the  philosophers  and  theolo- 
gians say— 4.  e.,  we  shall  oyer  transfer  to  God 
tftie  notions  and  expressions  which  we  derive 
from  human   things,  attributes,  actions,  &c. 
These    exprsssions,   borrowed    from    human 
things,  very  naturally  give  rise  to  gross  con- 
ceptions of  God,  especially  among  those  who 
liaTe  but  few  words  to  express  abstract  ideas, 
or  bat  few  ideas  of  this  nature  to  be  expressed. 
Thia  was  the  ease  with  the  language  of  all  the 
sacred  writers,  and  especially  those  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  and  this  obsenration  should  always 
be  kept  in  mind  by  those  who  undertake  to  ex- 
plain their  meaning.    In  order  to  be  intelligible, 
they  must  needs  have  adopted  the  language  of 
the  rode  and  ancultiyated  people  whom  they 
were  called  to  address;  and  in  the  first  place 
must  have  condescended  to  the  capacity  of  their 
hearers,  in  order  to  raise  them  gradually  to  their 
own  level.    But  in  this  more  improved  period 
we  must  onderstand  the  gross  expressions  which 
the  sacred  writers  were  thus  compelled  to  use, 
in  the  purer  and  more  correct  sense  which  they 
themselves  attaebed  to  their  language.    Hence 
the  rale  laid  down  by  the  older  theologians, 
Dida  antknpopathiea  et  amtkropomorphica  Deo 
digne  (>f09«p<9<^)  mnt  expUeonda,  Vide  Morus, 
p.  45,  s.  7,  n.  4. 

Note, — ^In  popular  instruction,  the  terms  em- 
ployed shovld  be  neither  wholly  anthropopathic 
and  antbropomorphie,  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
wholly  proper  and  literal,  but,  according  to  the 
example  of  the  Bible,  should  be  wisely  selected 
from  both  of  these  classes,  as  the  circumstances 
of  those  to  be  instructed  may  require.  In  for- 
mer times,  the  teaehets  of  religion  inclined  too 
much  to  the  nse  of  figurative  expressions,  which 
tiiey  employed  without  any  explanation ;  but  at 
the  prasoBt  day  the  leveme  of  this  is  true.    The 


modern  teachers  of  religion  eareftilly  avoid  evei^ 
figurative  expression,  in  the  hope  of  rendering 
their  discourse  very  clear  and  interesting  to  their 
hearers,  while,  in  fact,  they  make  it  in  this  way 
extremely  dry  and  powerless.  The  same  may 
be  said  respecting  many  of  the  sacred  songs  of 
modern  composition,  which,  for  the  same  reason, 
are  far  less  interesting,  and  far  mote  obscure,  to 
the  common  people,  than  those  formerly  used. 
God,  as  he  appears  in  the  discourses  of  many 
modem  teachers,  is  a  mere  metaphysical  beingv 
who,  in  all  his  intercourse  with  men,  acts  in  a 
manner  wholly  unlike  anything  which  we  wit* 
ness  among  ourselves.  How,  then«  is  it  possible 
that  men  should  feel  love  for  him,  or  confidence 
in  him  I  Such  a  mode  of  expression  and  repre- 
sentation is  extremely  adverse  to  the  interests 
of  the  common  people  and  of  the  young.  It 
gives  rise  to  doubts  respecting  the  providence 
of  God,  the  hearing  of  prayer,  and  other  con- 
soling truths  of  religion,  which  should  be  ex- 
hibited in  a  manner  consisting  indeed  with  the 
perfections  of  God,  and  yet  figuratively,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  analogy  of  human  affairs,  or  their 
whole  effect  will  be  lost.  On  this  subjeet  the 
teacher  of  religion  may  learn  a  useful  lesson 
from  that  neglected  book— the  Bible.  He  will 
there  find  nothing  of  this  abstraction,  but  an  ex- 
ample of  the  only  correct  and  of  the  most  ap- 
proved method  of  practical  instruction.  The 
sermon  on  the  mount,  the  parables,  and  other 
discourses  of  Christ,  should  be  particularly  stu- 
died with  reference  to  this  subject. 

(b)  We  reason  mostly  from  the  constitution 
of  the  world  to  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God ; 
but  in  ourselves,  in  the  first  instance,  do  we  ob- 
serve the  perfections  which  we  ascribe  to  him, 
nor  can  we  form  any  conception,  or  even  ima- 
gine the  existence,  of  any  attribute  or  perfection 
which  we  ourselves  do  not  to  a  certain  extent 
possess.  A  man  who  had  never  seen  could  form 
no  conception  of  the  sense  of  sight,  nor  would 
he  ever  suppose  that  there  was  such  a  sense, 
unless  informed  of  it  by  others.  The  case  is 
the  same  with  regard  to  the  divine  perfections. 
We  can  form  no  conception  of  any  attributes 
belonging  to  the  Divine  Being  for  which  we 
cannot  find  at  least  some  analogy  in  ourselves. 
We  most  therefore  give  the  same  names  to  the 
divine  perfections  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
give  to  those  of  which  we  ourselves  are  con- 
scious, in  some  humble  degree ;  but  for  this  very 
reason  our  views  of  the  divine  nature  must  be 
extremely  poor  and  imperfect.  We  may  indeed 
have  jBome  right  apprehensions  with  regard  to 
the  quality  of  some  perfections  of  God,— sneh 
as  his  goodness  and  wisdom ;  but  our  eoneep- 
tions  as  to  their  qwrntity^-^fXt  extent  and 
greatness— ever  rsmain  in  the  highest  degree 
imperfect  and  infantile.  The  ideas  which  the 
child  forms  of  the  sun  and  its  attributes  aie  just 
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OB  to  quoKtjf^  inasmaoh  as  he  conceives  of  it  as 
a  round,  luminous,  and  hot  body;  but  they  are 
incorrect  as  to  qwintity^  inasmuch  as  he  sup- 
poses that  its  size  is  less  than  it  actually  is,  its 
light  no  clearer  than  he  beholds  it,  and  its  heat 
no  more  intense  than  he  feels  it. 

In  conformity  with  these  views  are  the  pas- 
sages, ProT.  xxz.  3 ;  Is.  xl.  32,  xln.  5.  When 
speaking  of  this  pure  knowledge  of  God,  David 
says,  Psalm  cxzzix.  6,'«*  it  is  high,  I  cannot  at- 
tain unto  it."  And  Paul  says,  1  Tim.  vi.  16, 
that  God  dwells  in  Ughi  inaeeeanble^  (f  w;  oatpo^i^ 
f<Mf,) — ^i.  e.,  the  infinite  and  perfect  God  is  ex- 
alted above  the  comprehension  of  our  feeble  and 
limited  faculties.  Parallel  with  these  passages 
is  that  in  John,  i.  18,  »«Q«öy  ovBsii  ttapaxs  ^Cioycofe, 
but  the  Messiah  has  revealed  to  us  as  much  of 
him  as  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  know." 

With  respect  to  the  true  nature  of  the  objects 
even  of  the  visible  world,  we  can  have  no  dis- 
tinct knowledge,  owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  our 
senses ;  and  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  human 
soul,  we  are  in  equal  ignorance.  We  may 
therefore,  with  Simonides,  reasonably  decline 
to  give  an  answer  to  the  question  concerning 
the  true  nature  of  the  Divine  Being.  When  he 
was  asked.  Quid  out  quale  sit  Dem  ?  he  replied, 
quanto  diutius  eoruidero^  tanto  tadhi  res  videtur 
obseurior.  Cicero,  De  Nat  Deor.  1. 21.  Con- 
siderations like  these  should  not,  however,  deter 
us  from  the  investigation  of  truth,  but  only  ren* 
der  OS  humble  and  cautious.  In  the  exercise 
of  this  temper,  it  is  our  duty  to  make  constant 
advances  in  divine  knowledge,  and  to  render 
our  conceptions  of  God  as  pure  and  just  as  pos- 
sible. 

Note. — ^The  representations  which  were  com- 
mon in  any  particular  pation  respecting  the  cha- 
racter and  employments  of  their  gods,  discover 
the  degree  of  cultivation  and  of  moral  improve- 
ment to  which  that  nation  had  attained  at  the 
time  when  these  representations  prevailed.  The 
mythology  of  the  Greeks,  the  histories  in  which 
their  gods  are  described  as  licentious,  violent, 
and  deceitful,  originated  among  them  at  a  time 
when  the  practical  reason  was  as  yet  but  imper^ 
fectly  developed,  and  when  the  morals  of  the 
nation  agreed  perfectly  with  these  representa- 
tions. At  a  later  and  more  improved  period,  a 
new  meaning  was  given  to  these  ancient  histo- 
ries by  means  of  allegorical  interpretation. 

2.  Sources  if  our  knowledge  retpecting  the  fiOF- 
iure  and  attrUnUes  of  God, 

(a)  The  instructions  of  the  holy  scriptures. 
God  is  described  in  the  Bible  in  different  ways. 
He  is  sometimes  described  in  plain  and  literal 
langnage,  without  tropes  or  figures ;  or  (as  these 
are  sometime«  unavoidable  both  in  popular  and 
•eientific  disoonrae)  at  least  by  such  as  are  level 
to  the  common  capacity.  Of  this  kind  are  the 
desci^tioiis  of  the  immutability  of  God  con- 


tained i^  Psalm  zc,  cii.,  cxzxix. ;  Job  xzxvii. 
In  the  New  Testament,  the  figures  employed 
in  the  description  of  God  are  still  more  intelli- 
gible, and  still  better  adapted  to  general  use. 
But  God  is  also  sometimes  described  in  the  Bi- 
ble in  a  symbolical  or  typical  manner,  the  sym« 
bols  and  types  employed  being  in  a  good  roea- 
sare  derived  from  the  taste  and  mode  of  thinking 
peculiar  to  the  early  age  and  the  oriental  coun- 
tries in  which  the  sacred  writers  lived.  But 
these  symbolical  representations,  however  im- 
portant they  may  be  in  the  history  of  the  mode 
of  thought  and  representation  common  in  early 
ages,  are  of  very  little  importance  in  elucidating" 
the  ideas  themselves  which  we  entertain  of  the 
Divine  Being.  Among  these  symbols  we  may- 
mention  that  of  fire  (Ex.  iii.  2,  seq.),  of  a  gen- 
tle wind  (1  Kings,  xtx.  12),  of  an  eastern  ruler 
and  judge  (Is.  vi.  1),  and  those  exhibited  in 
Ezek.  i.  coll.  Rev.  i.  These  are  all  symbolical 
representations,  shadowing  forth  some  real  per- 
fections of  the  Divine  Being,  and  should  there- 
fore be  explained  by  the  teacher  of  religion.  He 
must  not  be  content  with  saying  that  these  are 
symbols,  but  roust  also  shew  what  attributes  of 
God  they  are  intended  to  represent.  He  should 
shew,  for  example,  that  by  the  symbol  of  fire% 
the  activity  of  God,  his  power  to  restore  and 
destroy,  the  moral  purity  of  his  dispositions,  are 
exhibited ;  by  the  symbol  of  a  gtmile  vrind,  his 
goodness  and  mildness ;  by  the  symbol  of  ajvrtnce 
or  ruler^  his  supremacy  and  power,  and  his  jus- 
tice in  bestowing  rewards  and  punishments. 

(6)  Nature  is  another  source  of  our  know- 
ledge of  God.  (1)  Internal^  moral  nature.  In 
8.  15,  II.,  we  have  shewn  how  the  idea  of  the 
character  and  law  of  God  is  derived  from  the 
conscience  of  man.  (2)  External  nature^  or  the 
sensible  world.  Here  we  argue  from  the  eflTect 
to  the  cause,  from  the  attributes  of  the  creature 
to  those  of  the  Creator ;  and  for  so  doing,  we 
have  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  Vide  s.  15,  L 
II.  A  very  important  passage  in  this  connex- 
ion is  Psalm  xiz.,  in  the  former  part  of  which 
the  visible  creation  is  commended  as  a  source 
of  the  knowledge  of  God ;  and  in  the  latter  part, 
direct. revelation.  Cf.  Ps.  civ»;  Job,  xzxvii. ; 
Is.  zl. ;  Matt.  vi.  26,  and  especially  Rom.  i.  20, 
21.  There  are  three  methods  of  arriving  at  the 
knowledge  of  the  divine  attributes  from  the 
contemplation  of  nature.  Vide  Moms,  p.  43, 
s.  2,  note  2.  (a)  We  abstract  all  defects, 
weaknesses,  and  imperfections,  fxpm  the  attri- 
butes which  we  ascribe  to  God.  In  this  way 
we  pass  from  the  imperfect  degrees  of  power 
and  wisdom  which  we  possess  to  the  omnipo- 
tence and  omniscience  of  God ;  from  the  frail 
and  perishing  nature  of  man,  and  of  all  created 
things,  to  the  eternity  and  immutability  of  God. 
Cf.  Ps.  cii.  25 — ^28.  This  method  is  denomi- 
nated by  the  schoolmen  «ta  negaUomst  and  by 
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Dionysias  the  Areopagite,  ^coxoyia  ata<f»t(x^. 
(ß)  We  conclude  that  God  must  possess,  in  a 
peculiar  and  eztiaordindry  degree,  all  the  per- 
fecitoDS  which  we  perceive  in  ourselves  or  in 
other  creatures.  Here  we  employ  the  argument 
a  minori  ad  majtts.  By  this  mode  of  reasoning 
especially  do  we  obtain  our  notions  of  the  moral 
attributes  of  God,  his  justice,  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness. Of.  Pa.  zciv.  9.  This  is  called  by  the 
schoolmen  via  eminentUs,  (y)  There  is  a  third 
method  of  reasoning:  since  the  production  of 
certain  effects  can  be  accounted  for  only  by 
ascribing  certain  attribates  to  their  cause,  these 
attributes  must  truly  belong  to  this  cause. 
Thus  we  conclude  that  the  author  of  the  world 
poeseaaes  supreme  power,  wisdom,  and  know- 
ledge, because  these  attributes  are  requisite  for 
the  production  and  gorernment  of  the  world. 
This  mode  of  reasoning  is  called  viacausatitaiisj 
or  causae.  It  might  also  be  called  via  pomtiva^ 
in  opposition  to  via  negativa^  because  we  thus 
obtain  positive  ideas  and  direct  knowledge  of 
the  divine  attributes.  Thus  it  appears  that  all 
our  knowledge  of  God  is  drawn  from  analogy. 
'We  ascribe  to  God  the  perfections  which  we 
observe  in  ourselves,  after  abstracting  from 
them  whatever  of  limitation  or  imperfection  they 
may  possess,  as  existing  in  us.     Of.  No.  I. 

m.  Dbviiion  of  the  Dkine  AUribuia. 

All  the  divisions  of  the  attributes  of  God, 
ijvhich  have  been  adopted  by  philosophers  and 
theologians,  are  in  some  respects  imperfect  and 
inconvenient,  but  not  equally  so.  The  follow, 
ing  are  some  of  the  most  common : — 

1.  Negative^  and  positive  or  aßrmative.  The 
negative  attributes  are  those  by  which  we  re- 
move from  God  certain  imperfections  of  which 
we  are  conscious.  Thus  we  ascribe  to  God 
infinity,  independence,  eternity,  in  opposition 
to  the  limitations  of  our  own  being.  The  posi- 
tive attributes,  on  the  contrary,  are  those  divine 
perfections  for  which  we  find  some  analogy  in 
ourselves^«,  g.,  holiness, justice,  wisdom.  We 
derive  our  knowledge  of  the  negative  attributes, 
via  negaiionis ;  of  the  positive,  via  causalitaii$  ei 
tmintniise.  The  ground  of  this  division,  how- 
ever, does  not  exist  in  God  himself,  (for  all  his 
attributes  are  positive,)  but  in  the  imperfection 
of  our  conceptions. 

^  2.  Jletive  (attributa  operativa,  or  transeuntia, 
ivt^yijrixdy)  and  paasive,  (quiescentia,  or  imma« 
nentia,  avivfpyr^txd.)  The  active  attributes  are 
those  which  involve  the  idea  of  action;  the  qui- 
escent are  those  which  imply  rest  and  inaction. 
Omnipotence,  justice,  and  goodness,  belong  to 
the  former  class ;  immensity,  eternity,  &c.,  to 
the  latter.  But  from  this  division  mistaken  no- 
tions respecting  God  might  easily  result.  For 
rest,  properly  speaking,  cannot  be  predicated 
of  God«  Bettdet,  the  pastire  attribute«  are, 
13 


for  the  most  part,  only  the  modes  in  which  the 
active  attributes  exist.  Thus  infinity  and  im- 
mensity are  only  the  maniere  d^etre  of  the  om- 
nipotence, wisdom,  holiness,  and  other  attri- 
butes of  God. 

3.  Physical  or  natural^  and  moral.  We  are 
conscious  of  two  principal  powers,  understand' 
ing  and  vnUf  and  accordingly  we  ascribe 
these  to  the  Supreme  Being.  But  whatever 
analogy  may  subsist  between  the  divine  and 
human  intelligence,  the  former  is  infinitely  dif- 
ferent from  the  latter.  Now  the  attributes 
which  we  conceive  to  be  connected  with  the 
divine  will  are  called  by  theologians  moralf 
the  others,  standing  in  no  connexion  with  the 
will,  but  belonging  to  the  understanding  and  to 
the  power  of  God  as  a  spirit,  natural  or  physical. 
These  terms  are  indeed  inconvenient,  since  the 
moral  attributes  of  God  belong  to  his  nature* 
Still  there  is  ground  for  the  division  itself, 
where  it  is  correctly  stated ;  which  may  be  done 
by  substituting  the  phrase  not  moral  for  natural. 

The  natural  attributes  of  God  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  attainment ;  but  we  may  be  con- 
formed to  his  moral  character.  And  this  is  the 
conformity  which  the  Bible  intends  when  it  re- 
quires us  to  resemble  God,  Matt.  v.  45, 48 ;  Col. 
iii.  10.  Through  this  moral petfeetion  it  is  that 
we  are  as  it  were  related  to  him.  Acts,  xvii.  28 ; 
and  by  which  we  first  obtain  our  idea  of  him. 
Vide  s.  14,  and  s.  15,  II.  He  is  a  free  being, 
possessed  of  the  purest  moral  will. 

Moras  (p.  45,  s.  7)  adopts  this  third  division 
of  the  divine  attributes  as  the  most  useful.  To 
this  opinion  we  assent,  and  shall  accordingly 
treat  (1)  of  the  spirituality  of  God,  (for  most 
of  his  physical  and  moral  attributes  are  founded 
in  this,)  s.  19  ;  (2)  of  his  eternity  and  immuta- 
bility, s.  20;  (3)  of  his  omnipotence,  s.  21; 
(4)  his  omniscience,  s.  22 ;  (5)  omnipresence, 
s.  23 ;  (6)  supreme  wisdom,  (though  perhaps 
this  attribute  should  be  ascribed  to  the  divine 
will,  as  has  sometimes  been  done,)  s.  24;  (7) 
the  nature  and  the  perfections  of  the  divine  will, 
Introduction,  s.  25 ;  its  freedom,  immutability, 
and  efficiency,  s.  26.  In  connexion  with  the 
divine  will  are  the  following  moral  attributes, 
which  are  cursorily  described  in  s.  27 — viz., 
(8)  truth,  and  (9)  goodness,  s.  28;  (10)  holi- 
ness, s.  29;  (11)  justice,  s.  30,  31.  The  Ap- 
pendix, s.  32,  exhibits  the  doctrine  of  divine, 
decrees,  (de  decretis  divinis,  sive  predestine^ 
tione,)  which  is  directly  derived  from  the  attri- 
butes of  the  divine  will. 

Björns,  p.  58,  note,  extr. 

SECTION  XIX. 

or  TRC  SPIRITUALITY   or  GOD. 

I.  Statement  of  the  Doctrine, 
Bt  the  word  spirit  we  mean  to  denote  a  na- 
ture poisefsed  of  intelligence  and  a  free  inond 
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will  (natan  intelligens  et  moralis.)  A  mate- 
rial or  corporeal  substance  acts  only  by  motion ; 
a  spiritual  substance,  on  the  contrary,  by  thought, 
or  free  will.  Now,  as  we  perceive  that  God 
possesses,  and  that  too  in  the  highest  perfection, 
those  qualities  of  intelligence  and  will  which 
constitute  a  spiritual  existence,  we  justly  con- 
clude that  he  is  a  Spirit.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  all  the  attributes  which  he  possesses  as  a 
Spirit  are  connected  either  with  his  understand- 
ing or  his  will.  And  as  he  possesses  these  at- 
tributes in  the  highest  perfection,  he  is  the  most 
perfect  Spirit,  Among  the  attributes  which  be- 
long to  God  as  a  Spirit,  the  following  may  be 
enumerated  :-— 

1.  Simplicity ,  (simplicitas,  immaterialitas.) 
Nothing  of  a  material  or  bodily  nature  can  ap- 
pertain to  spirit.  Matter  possesses  no  power 
of  thought  or  will,  and  is  governed  by  laws  en- 
tirely different  from  those  which  prevail  in  the 
sphere  of  spirit.  The  former  is  governed  by  the 
law  of  neeestity,  the  latter  by  that  of  freedom. 
If  this  is  80,  and  spirit  is  so  wholly  unlike 
matter^  it  cannot  be  compounded,  and  is  there- 
fore simple.  The  Grecian  philosophers  call 
God  o^txov;  xcU  (mAov,  ea:pers  materise ;  and  with 
this  description  the  sacred  writers  perfectly 
agree.  John,  iv.  24,  llvtvfia  6  0eo$.  Here  be- 
long those  texts  which  teach  that  God  cannot 
be  represented,  Isa.  xl.  25 ;  Exod.  xx.  4. 

2.  Invisibility,  Whatever  is  immaterial  is 
also  invisible,  for  our  bodily  sight  acquaints  us 
only  with  the  objects  of  the  material  world. 
Accordingly,  God  is  called  by  the  sacred  writers 
doparo«,  Col.  i.  15;  Rom.  i.  20;  1  Tim.  i.  17. 
We  are  indeed  told  in  the  Bible  that  we  shall  see 
God,  But  by  this  phrase  we  are  to  understand 
merely  that  we  shall  know  God,  or  that  he  will 
honour  us  with  his  favour  and  intimacy.  Thus 
Moses  was  said  to  have  seen  God  face  to  faee^ 
and  the  righteous  are  promised  as  their  reward 
in  eternal  life  that  they  shall  see  God—e,  g., 
1  John,  iii.  2.  This  figure  is  taken  from  a  cus- 
tom of  eastern  courts,  in  which  it  was  regarded 
as  a  great  privilege  to  stand  in  the  presence,  or 
enjoy  the  intimacy,  of  the  king.  Cf.  Matt.  v. 
8;  xviii.  10;  Heb.  xii.  14. 

3.  Indeatrudibility,  Whatever  is  composed 
of  divisible  parts  may  be  destroyed ;  but  spirit, 
which  is  uncompounded  and  simple,  cannot 
be  divided  or  destroyed.  Hence  the  attribute 
d4>^tfia  is  ascribed  to  God,  and  he  is  called 
a|>^of>t'o$,  1  Tim.  i.  17,  and  a^^opfo;  0c6$,  in  op- 
position to  ^'^aptoi  ov^^o^,  Rom.  i.  23. 

From  these  attributes  which  belong  to  God 
as  a  Spirit  we  may  deduce  the  following  con- 
clusions— viz. : 

(a)  God  cannot  be  represented^  since  he  is 
both  immaterial  and  incorporeal.  The  attempt 
to  exhibit  him  by  means  of  sensible  images 
always  leads  to  gross  and  unworthy  oonoeptioas 


of  his  nature«  For  this  reason  Moses  forbade 
the  Israelites  to  make  any  images  of  God« 
Exod.  XX.  4 ;  and  with  this  prohibition  all  the 
sacred  writers  agree,  Isa.  xlvi.  5;  Acts,  xvii. 
29 ;  Rom.  i.  23,  &c.  The  worship  of  images 
is  not  necessarily  connected  with  that  of  idols. 
The  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  worshipped 
their  own  God,  Jehovah,  under  the  image  of  a 
golden  calf;  and  this,  properly  speaking,  was 
not  idolatry;  but  experience  shews  that  the 
transition  is  easy  from  the  worship  of  images  to 
idolatry ;  and  such  was  the  ease  even  with  the 
Israelites.  The  fact  that  Moses  and  other 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  notwithstanding 
their  zeal  against  the  gross  representations  of 
God,  still  described  him  in  terms  which  were 
highly  figurative,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
consideration  that  the  Jews,  as  a  nation,  were 
extremely  rude  and  uncnltivated,  and  had  no 
words  in  their  language  for  the  expression  of 
abstract  ideas  and  spiritual  things.  The  sacred 
writers  accordingly,  in  speaking  to  them  of  God 
and  divine  things,  were  compelled  to  use  terms 
which  bad  before  been  applied  only  to  material 
objects  in  a  metaphorical  sense;  and  these 
terms,  whenever  they  occur  in  the  Bible,  must 
therefore  be  interpreted  ^<»tpeKw$.  Vide  s.  18. 
When  we  undertake  to  speak  of  God  to  uncul- 
tivated men,  we  can  make  ourselves  understood 
in  no  other  way  than  by  the  use  of  the  words 
descriptive  of  the  organs  which  men  employ  in 
their  affairs,  or  by  which  they  exhibit  tlieir  va^ 
rious  powers.  To  denote  the  commandment  of 
God,  we  must  speak  of  his  mouth  ,•  to  denote 
his  knowledge  of  the  actions  of  men,  we  must 
speak  of  his  eyes  and  ears  f  we  must  describe 
his  power  by  speaking  of  his  hand ;  his  dispo- 
sition and  feelings  by  speaking  of  his  heart,  &c. 
(6)  A  merely  external  and  bodily  service  is 
of  no  avail  with  God,  who  is  a  Spirit  So  we 
are  taught  by  Christ  himself,  John,  iv.  21 — ^24. 
One  reason  why  so  many  believe  that  God  will 
be  satisfied  with  an  outward  form  of  worship  \%^ 
that  they  entertain  low  conceptions  of  his  na- 
ture, and  regard  him  as  like  themselves. 

II.  Historical  Skäeh  of  this  Doctrine, 

1.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
same  pure  and  abstract  ideas  which  are  attached 
to  the  word  spirit  in  our  metaphysics  were  as« 
sociated  with  it  in  the  minds  of  the  ancient  Is- 
raelites. Ideas  of  such  a  nature  were  far  too 
high  and  transcendental  for  so  early  a  period. 
The  Hebrew  word  nn,  which  is  translated  spi» 
rit,  signified,  properly  and  originally,  wind^ 
breath,  (and  so  speetk,")  and  life.  Vide  s.  9. 
The  power  of  the  wind  is  great,  and  yet  the 
wind  itself  is  invisible.  Hence  in  nearly  all 
the  ancient  languages  every  power  which  was 
at  the  same  time  great  and  invisible  was  de- 
noted by  some  word  which  in  its  literal  signifi« 
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cation  stood  for  the  unW,— e.  g.,  nn,  ftvivfiaj 
9piritu9»    That  inTisible  power  which  moves 
and  animates  our  bodies  is  indicated  by  the  mo- 
tion cf  the  air,  or  breath,  and  thence  derives  its 
name;  for  as  soon  as  we  cease  to  inhale  the 
air,  we  cease  to  move  and  to  live.    Hence  even 
this  invisible  power,  which  gives  motion  and 
life  to  our  bodies,  is  also  called  m-^;  cf.  Eccles. 
▼iii.  8 :  xii.  7.    The  body,  which  serves  as  the 
organ  through  which  this  power  acts,  is  called 
*±*^  and  is  thus  widely  distinguished  from  the 
power  itself  by  which  it  is  moved.    In  this 
^"^y»  ^y^  *«d  Tfr3  are  always  opposed  one  to  the 
other.    According  to  this  analogy,  the  Hebrews 
gave  the  name  rm  to  all  the  invisible  powers, 
whether  physical  or  moral,  which  they  saw  in 
operation  in  the  universe,  and  consequently  to 
God  himself,  who  is  possessed  of  all  conceiva- 
ble powers  in  the  highest   possible   degree. 
Thus  nn  and  rrer  rrn  came  to  signify  (a)  the 
naturt  of  God  in  general;   (b)  his  invisible 
power,  as  exercised  both  in  the  material  world, 
in  its  creation  (Cren.  i.  3),  &c.,  and  in  the  soul 
of  man,  in  promoting  its  moral  improvement,  in 
the  act  of  inspiration,  and  in  various  other  ways. 
Vide  2  Sam.  xxiii.  1,2;  cf.  s.  9.     But  the  an- 
cient Hebrews  justly  ascribed  thought  and  tinll 
to  the  same  principle  which  moves  and  animates 
as,  and  so  denominated  them  ni'%  nvtvfia*  which 
term  they  then  applied,  by  way  of  analogy,  to 
the  divine  intelligence  and  will.    Now,  since 
the  body,  when  destitute  of  this  animating  prin- 
ciple, is  incapable  of  will  and  action,  the  term 
->t^3  was  made  to  stand  for  whatever  is  weak 
and  powerless,  and  the  term  nn,  for  whatever  is 
great  and  strong,  both  in  the  material  and  moral 
world.    Vide  Isa.  xxxi.  3.    Hence  it  appears 
that  the  Hebrews  made  sufficient  distinction  be- 
tween spirit  and  body,  although  in  their  notions 
respecting  spirit  they  may  not  have  agreed  ex- 
actly with  modem  metaphysics.    Their  views 
on  this  point  were  sufficiently  distinct  for  all 
practical  purposes;  and  of  anything  more — of 
whatever  possesses  a  merely  speculative  inte- 
restr— they  were  as  well  ignorant  as  are  the  com- 
mon people  of  our  own  day.    Many  among 
them  did  indeed  suppose  that  6od,  like  man, 
was  of  a  corporeal  as  well  as  spiritual  nature, 
as  appears  from  many  of  the  ancient  terms  em- 
ployed in  their  language ;  and  this  accounts,  in 
some  measure,  for  their  strong  and  invincible 
propensity  to  the  worship  of  images.  T^  same 
thing  is  found  to  be  true  in  regard  to  other  nations 
who  have  worshipped  God  under  some  human 
resemblance,  respecting  which  there  is  a  remark- 
able passage  in  Cicero,  Nat.  Deor.  1. 27,  seq. 

S.  But  even  among  Christians  there  have 
been  some  who  have  conceived  of  God  as  mate- 
rial and  corporeal.  The  Ebionites  of  the  second 
century,  Audaeas  the  Syrian,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  Egyptian  monks  of  that  period,  are  accused 


of  entertaining  this  error.  .Even  some  of  the 
fathers,  as  we  find,  ascribed  somewhat  corpo- 
real to  God.  Tertullian  asks,  Quü  negabit 
Deum  CORPUS  fMf,  etsi  Deut  tptriius  est?  Me- 
lito  and  many  others  expressed  the  same  opi- 
nions. They  were  opposed,  however,  by  Ori- 
gen  and  others,  who  earnestly  contended  for 
the  truth,  that  God  is  aatafia/roi.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Hobbes,  and  in  the  eighteenth, 
Priestley,  contended  that  God  possessed  a  body, 
as  otherwise  he  could  stand  in  no  relation  to 
bodily  things.  Accordingly  they  ascribed  to 
him  the  attribute  of  extension. 

This  opinion  may  be  traced  to  various  causes. 
(1)  With  some  it  was  mere  ignorance,  or  the 
use  of  unguarded  expressions,  like  those  em- 
ployed by  illiterate  people  at  the  present  day. 
This  was  probably  the  ease  with  the  Ebionites, 
Audeus,  and  some  of  the  fathers.  (2)  Others 
seem  to  assert  these  views  when  they  do  not  in 
reality  entertain  them,  the  mistake  arising  from 
the  different  use  of  language.  Such  is  the  case 
with  Tertullian,  who  meant  to  denote  by  the 
word  corpus  nothing  more  than  substance  and 
individuality.  He,  however,  believed  extension 
to  be  an  attribute  of  spirit.  (3)  Others  still  are 
gross  materiaUats,  and  deny  the  possibility  of 
simple  substances.  Such  are  Hobbes,  Priest- 
ley, and  others.  (4)  Some  of  the  mystics  ascribe 
extension  to  God,  and  consequently  somewhat 
of  a  material  nature.  This  may  be  said  of  the 
Egyptian  inonks ;  and,  as  a  general  thing,  the 
rnystid  impuri  have  been  very  much  inclined  to 
pantheism. 

Morus,  p.  45,  s.  7,  extr.  et  not.  4. 

SECTION  XX. 

or  THE  BTCRNIT7  ANO  IMMUTABILITY  OF  OOn. 

I.  What  Eternity  tt,  and  upon  what  ii  depends* 

The  word  eternity  is  used,  as  philosophers 
observe,  in  a  figurative  and  a  literal  sense.  In 
the  figurative  or  popular  sense  it  denotes  an  ex- 
istence which  may  indeed  have  had  a  beginning, 
but  will  have  no  end ;  like  that  of  the  angels, 
of  the  human  soul,  &c.  Instead  of  eternity  in 
this  sense,  the  shoolmen  use  the  words  ssviter' 
nitas,  sempitemitas.  In  the  literal  sense  it  de- 
notes an  existence  which  has  neither  beginning 
nor  end,  like  that  of  God.  The  eternity  of  God, 
considered  as  without  beginning,  is  called  by 
the  schoolmen  sdemitas  h  parte  antSy  or  d  priori^ 
and  sometimes  primitas  Dei  i  considered  aa 
without  end,  it  is  called  sßternitas  ä  parte  postj 
or  ä  posteriori,  more  commonly  called  immor- 
talHy,  d4>^öttt,  o^waola.  This  immortality  of 
God,  however,  unlike  that  of  created  spirits,  is 
necessary ;  with  him  there  is  neeessitas  absohita 
vivendi}  nor  can  he,  like  the  oreatoies  of  hit 
power,  ever  cease  to  exist. 


too 
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The  eternity  of  God  depends  upon  the 
eity  of  his  existence ;  since  we  cannot  suppose 
that  there  ever  was,  or  will  be,  a  period  in 
which  a  necessary  being  did  not  or  will  not 
exist.  To  suppose  this  would  be  contradictory, 
and  equivalent  to  saying  that  a  necessary  being 
is  not  necessary.  Such  was  the  reasoning  of 
Plato  in  Timseus;  of  Proclus  in  his  Commen- 
tary on  the  same ;  of  Parmenides  and  Plotinus. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked  in  this  con- 
nexion, whether  the  notion  of  the  eternity  of 
God  implies  the  exclusion  of  all  succession  of 
time  in  his  existence,  so  that  in  him  the  past, 
present,  and  future  are  indistinguishable.  Cle- 
ricns  and  other  Socinian  and  Arminian  theolo- 
gians, and  some  philosophers,  have  contended 
for  a  succession  of  time  in  God.  This  subject 
lies  so  wholly  beyond  the  circle  of  our  know- 
ledge, and  is  so  little  analogous  to  anything 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  that  at  first  sight 
it  might  seem  not  to  admit  of  a  definite  determi- 
nation. At  least,  we  are  incapable  of  forming 
any  conception  on  this  subject,  as  we  can  never 
contemplate  an  object  as  without  time  and  tpaee. 
In  everything  in  the  material  world  around  us, 
and  even  in  ourselves,  there  is  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  time ;  and  however  much  we  may 
strive  to  lift  our  minds  above  this  necessity,  we 
shall  still  find  ourselves  compelled  to  conceive 
of  any  event— for  example,  the  creation  of  the 
world^which  with  us  is  past,  as  past  also  with 
God,  and  as  future  with  him  before  it  took 
place.  Most  writers,  however,  will  admit  of  no 
succession  of  time  in  God ;  they  justly  consi*> 
der  that  this  succession  as  it  exists  in  us  in- 
volves imperfections  of  various  kinds,  and  espe- 
cially dependence  and  limitation,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  admitted  to  have  existence  in  the 
divine  nature.  But  it  is  best  to  pass  by  this 
metaphysical  subtlety,  and  to  represent  God  to 
OUT  minds  as  existing  without  beginning  or 
end,  as  coeval  through  all  time,  past,  present, 
and  future,  with  all  the  creatures  of  his  hand. 
In  intimate  connexion  with  this  doctrine  is  that 
of— 

II.  The  hnmuiabiUty  of  Ood, 

Since  the  existence  of  God  is  necessary,  we 
cannot  suppose  that  his  nature  possesses  any 
attribute  at  one  time  of  which  it  is  destitute  at 
another.  If  he  changes,  it  must  be  for  the  bet- 
ter or  for  the  worse ;  neither  of  which  can  be 
supposed  with  regard  to  him.  Accordingly,  his 
lelation  to  his  creatures,  which  first  arose  on  the 
creation  of  the  world,  can  have  produced  no  al- 
teration in  God  himself;  he  continues  the  same 
amidst  all  the  changes  of  created  things.  To 
doubt  this  troth  would  involve  us  at  once  in 
contradiction.  We  must  therefore  believe  it, 
although  we  have  no  analogy  for  it,  and  of 
course  cannot  form  any  clear  conception  of  it« 


This  immotability  relates  to  the  decises  and  the 
actions,  as  well  as  to  the  nature,  of  God.  Cf. 
Morns,  p.  53,  s.  15,  n.  1.  The  immutability  of 
God  in  respect  to  his  actions  is  most  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Bible;  nor  is  this  attribute 
denied  by  those  passages  which  aflUrm  that 
God  repents,  &c.  When  God  appears  to  be 
displeased  with  anything,  or  orders  it  differ- 
ently from  what  we  expected,  we  say,  after  the 
manner  of  men,  that  he  repents.  That  this  is 
the  meaning  is  plain  from  other  texts,  in  which 
the  immutability  of  the  divine  decrees  is  ex- 
pressly asserted.  Vide  s.  25,  which  treats  of 
the  will  of  God,  and  Moms,  p.  45,  n.  5. 

In  these  attributes  which  have  just  been 
named,  two  others  are  involved-— viz.,  nff-aetä» 
enee  (aseitas),  by  which  is  meant  that  God  has 
the  ground  of  his  existence  in  no  other  being 
than  himself;  and  indtpendenu^  by  which  is 
meant  that  God  cannot  be  determined  or  eon« 
trolled,  either  as  to  his  existence,  his  will,  or 
his  actions,  by  any  other  being.  Morus,  p.  45, 
S.8. 

m.  The  Biblical  repmeniatUm  of  these  Attributes, 

The  pure  idea  of  eternity  is  too  abstract  to 
have  been  conceived  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
world,  and  is  not  accordingly  found  expressed 
by  any  word  in  the  ancient  languages.  But  as 
cultivation  advanced,  and  this  idea  was  more 
distinctly  developed,  it  became  necessary,  in 
order  to  express  it,  either  to  invent  new  words, 
or  to  employ  old  words  in  a  new  sense,  as  was 
done  with  the  words  mtemitas,  perennitasn  &c 
The  Hebrews,  like  other  nations,  were  destitute 
of  any  single  word  to  express  the  idea  of  eter- 
nity. The  word  oSp,  like  alu>v  and  ouwvm)$,  sig^ 
nifies  any  duration^  especially  a  long  period, 
whether  past,  present,  or  future.  They  were 
compelled,  therefore,  to  have  recourse  to  circum- 
locution. To  express  tetemiUu  a  parte  avte^ 
they  said,  b^ore  the  world  wa$f  mtemUas  ä 
parte  post.,  when  the  world  shall  be  no  more. 

Some  of  the  principal  texts  of  scripture  f^ 
specting  these  attributes. 

1.  Respecting  the  eternity  of  God.  God  is 
said  to  be  the  ßrsi  and  the  lastr^i.  e.,  the  being 
who  existed  before  the  world  began,  and  who 
will  continue  when  it  shall  be  destroyed,  Isaiah, 
xltv.  6,  coll.  xli.  4.  The  same  meaning  is  con- 
veyed when  God  is  said  to  be  A  xw  H,  a^zv  '<^ 
tcxo;.  Rev.  i.  8 ;  or,  as  the  Rabbins  say,  from 
M  to  n— i.  e.,  ab  initio  usque  ad  extremum.  In 
Psalm  xc.  the  eternity  of  God  is  described  in  a 
very  sublime  manner.  The  length  of  human 
life,  which  had  previously  been  from  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years,  had  been  suddenly  abridged  in  the  desert 
to  seventy  or  eighty  years.  Moses  hence  takes 
occasion  to  compare  Uie  perishable  nature  of 
man  with  the  eternal  nature  of  God.    The 
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pbnse  Miicfure  tlie  moontaiiu  were  brought 
ibrth^*  is  a  peripbrasit  for  täemitat  aparte anie^ 
like  jcpo  xa/roßox^  xotf^iov,  John,  xvii.  24.  In 
tbe  i^nae  tirtg  -tp  0*790,  the  former  word  d«notee 
past,  the  latter,  future  lime ;  like  aat'  oUmmop,  tii 
<ov(  OAMMK,  in  the  New  Testament,  John,  vi. 
51,  aeq.  The  meaning  of  the  Psalmist,  ver.  3, 
seq.,  is  brieflj  this :  short  and  transitory  is  the 
life  of  man;  but  it  is  otherwise  with  God :  the 
l»eiiig'who  made  us  mortal  is  himself  immortal. 
Of  tbe  same  import  is  the  passage,  Ps.  cii. 
S4— Sti«  **Thy  years  are  throughout  all  gene- 
latioDB  (ü»Tn  "m^),"  »*  Of  old  (o^jb^)  hast  thou 
laid  the  fonndationa  of  the  earth**— i.  e.,  God 
existed  before  the  creation  of  the  world.  Verse 
87,  ^  Thou  art  the  same** — i.  e.,  God  himself  is 
immutable  amidst  the  alterations  of  the  world ; 
he  changes  not  with  the  changing  uniTerse. 
••Thy  year«  shall  have  no  end** — i.  e.,  God  is 
iounoital— a  periphrasis  for  miemitas  ä  parte 
paai.  So  Paul  describes  God,  1 11m.  ri.  16, 
as  o  fAomtf  Xx^  d^MMvor— i.  e.,  immortal  in 
a  peculiar  sense,  necessarily  «>— a  being  who 
eem  have  no  end.  Cf.  I  Tim.  i.  17.  The  pas- 
sage, Rom.  i.  20,  aiSioi  awtov  ^vvofAti  xtu  ^eiori^;, 
belongs  in  this  connexion. 

2.  Respecting  the  immutability  of  God.  This 
attribute  is  described  by  the  text  before  quoted, 
Pa.  cii.  28,  (mti  nnc,  ovrof,  unqaer  idem,)  It  is 
alao  implied  in  the  names  n^rw  ne^  n:r«,  and 
np  in  the  Pentateuch.  Vide  s.  17.  In  Ps.  xo. 
4,  it  is  expressly  said,  that  time  produces  no 
alteration  in  God,  as  it  does  in  creatures :  **  A 
thousand  years  pass  away  before  thee  like  yes- 
terday, or  like  a  watch  in  the  night.**  Vide 
Uebersetsung  der  Psalmen.  Parallel  with  these 
texu  is  that  in  2  Pet.  iii.  8, 9,  •«  Be  not  ignorant 
of  this  one  thing,  that  one  day  is  with  the  Lord 
as  a  thoQsand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as 
one  day.'*  If  it  appears  (ver.  9)  that  God  does 
not  immediately  accomplish  his  promises  and 
threats,  we  may  yet  be  certain  that  he  will  not 
forget  to  accomplish  them.  For  (ver.  8)  he  is 
not  mutable.  Length  of  time  makes  no  altera- 
tion in  Rim,  that  he  shonld  forget  anything,  as 
we  do.  What  took  place  a  thousand  years  ago, 
is  as  new  and  as  present  to  him  as  what  takes 
place  to-day.  This  is  the  proper  practical  view 
of  this  subject  In  other  texts  the  immutability 
of  the  divine  decrees  is  spoken  of,  and  they  are 
called  äfuta^Xtjta^  Rom.  xi.  29 ;  also,  to  dfura- 
hto»  riji  ßo%^rji  ovrot),  Heb.  vi.  17,  18 ;  Mal. 
iii.  6;  Ps.  xxxiii.  10, 11.  The  passage,  James, 
i.  17,  may  be  connected  with  these,  as  it  does 
not  properly  treat  of  the  immutability  of  the  na- 
ture, but  of  the  purposes  and  dispositions  of 
God.  He  is  there  said  to  be  the  creator  and 
preserver  of  the  lights  of  heaven,  {rcwttjp  tC»v 
^ttr,}  with  whom  is  no  variableness  (^tofax- 
Xayr^f)  nor  shadow  of  alteration  (tpoft^;  ortoffx*- 
ao^) — L  e.,  his  faronr  is  not  cbangeablo,  like 


that  of  a  prince,  but  he  is  always  equally  gra- 
cious to  men. 

3.  Respecting  the  self-existence  of  God.  The 
passages  Ps.  xc.  cii.  &c.,(  which  speak  of  the 
eternity  of  God,  teach  this  attribute  implicitly, 
and  by  way  of  consequence.  Vide  also  Acts, 
xvii.  24, 25.  Cf.  Philo,  De  Opif.  muodi,  p.  28, 
ed.  Pf.     MiT^cyoi  rt^iiOfit^Qf  oOXov. 

4.  Respecting  the  independence  of  God.  Here 
belongs  the  text  just  quoted  from  Acts.  This 
attribute  is  also  exhibited  very  intelligibly  and 
plainly  in  Rom.  xi.  33—36.  Ti^  ov/i/3ovXo( 
avrov  iyivtto;  ^  tCi  ^poi5wxev  wvt^%  xai  drra^o- 
do^cf  (u  a/Mt9.  Cf.  Isaiah,  xl. ;  13,  seq.  Mo- 
ras, p.  46,  note. 

Morns,  p.  44,  s.  6,  coll.  p.  53,  s.  15. 

SECTION  XXL 

THC  OMNIPOTENCB  OF  000. 

I.  Definition,  Ground,  and  Proof  of  {Mb  Attribute. 

Thc  omnipotence  of  God,  defined  in  philoso- 
plucal  language,  is  that  attribute  by  which  he 
can  bring  to  pass  everything  which  is  possible. 
It  is,  then,  nothing  else  than  an  exertion  of  the 
divine  will.  But  since  its  object  is  rather  phy- 
sical than  moral  good,  it  is  here  placed  among 
the  physical  attributes  of  God.  The  ground  of 
this  attribute  lies  in  the  supreme  perfection  and 
infinity  of  the  divine  nature.  Since  God  is  in- 
finite, his  power  cannot  admit  of  bounds  or 
limitations.  But  that  God  can  do  only  what  is 
possible,  as  they  say  in  the  schools,  is  still  true  in 
itself,  and  perfectly  consistent  with  his  infinity. 
For  an  impossibility,  in  the  philosophical  sense 
of  the  worid,  is  something  which  implies  a  con- 
tradiction, and  is  a  nonentity.  One  who  should 
contend  that  God  could  perform  what  is  impos- 
sible, would  contend  that  he  could  act  contra- 
dictorily, which  would  be  an  imperfection  not 
ascribable  to  the  most  perfect  being.  This 
metaphysical  definition  should,  however,  never 
be  used  in  popular  instruction,  since  it  can  never 
be  made  sufficiently  intelligible ;  and  the  words 
possible  and  impossible  are  not  used  in  the  same 
sense  in  common  life,  and  in  the  schools  of  phi- 
losophers. Common  people,  who  are  unaccus- 
tomed to  reflection,  will  always  find  difficulty 
in  the  assertion,  that  God  can  do  only  what  is 
possible.  To  them,  therefore,  this  attribute 
should  be  described,  according  to  the  language 
of  scripture,  to  be  that  by  which  God  can  do 
everything  which  he  will.  This  definition  com- 
prehends the  whole,  since  God  can  never  will 
anything  which  is  impossible. 

In  proof  of  the  unlimited  power  of  God,  we 
may  here  mention  the  greatness  of  his  works. 
Vide  Rom.  i.  20;  Job,  xl.  41. 

The  omnipotence  of  God  is  divided,  in  the 
philosophical  and  theological  schools,  into  a&- 
12 
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9oluta  and  ordinaia.  The  absolute  omnipotence 
of  God  is  that  immediate,  miracalous  exertion 
of  hie  power,  which  is  seen  in  the  creation  of 
the  world,  &c.  His  omnipoienHa  ordinata  is 
that  common,  reg^ular  exercise  of  his  power,  by 
which  he  makes  use  of  the  coarse  of  nature, 
which  he  himself  has  established  for  the  promo- 
tion of  his  own  desigrns.  Thas  he  produces  the 
warmth  of  the  atmosphere,  not  per  potentiam  ab- 
aolutam,  but  ordinaiam^  in  causing  the  sun  to 
shine.  The  same  thingr  is  expressed  by  saying, 
he  acts  per  causas  »eeundaa, 

IL  77^  Biblical  Representatioru  of  the  Omnipotence 
of  God. 

1.  The  common  /i/era/ representations  which 
the  Bible  gives  of  the  omnipotence  of  God,  are 
no  and  n->uj,  ivipytia,  dvyoftc;,  fiovofj  dwoffri;;, 
the  Almighty»  Jer.  x.  12,  *«  He  created  the  earth 
by  his  power  (rns)."  The  plural  ni-naj  is  ap- 
plied to  the  actual  exertions  of  the  divine  power, 
and  so,  like  iwdfinij  signifies  miracles. 

3.  Besides  these  literal,  there  are  many^ig^- 
rative,  anthropomorphical  representations  of  the 
divine  power  contained  in  the  Bible.  Amongr 
these  are  the  following :  the  hand,  strong  hand, 
right  handi  of  God;  also,  the  arm,  the  long  arm 
(/ioffpo;^«cp),  of  God,  in  opposition  to  a  short  arm, 
the  index  of  weakness,  &c.  Vide  Deut.  xxxii. 
39;  Isa.  lix.  1,  seq.  The  representation  that 
God  works  by  speaking,  by  his  word^  or  his 
command,  is  also  figurative.  Vide  the  history 
of  the  creation,  Gen.  i.  3,  seq.  In  Ps.  xxxiii. 
6,  it  is  said,  '•  by  the  word  of  the  Lord  the  hea- 
vens were  formed ;"  and  in  ver.  9,  *«  He  spake, 
and  it  was  done;  he  dommanded,  and  it  stood 
fast."  In  this  sense  j^^^a  0cov  is  used,  Heb.  xi. 
3 ;  and  ^/ta  ^vofMo^  (fivva/c6v)  a/vtov,  the  word 
of  his  power,  his  command.  Heb.  i.  3.  All  these 
are  figurative  expressions,  intended  to  shew  the 
ease  and  certainty  with  which  God  performs  his 
works  and  executes  his  will.  He  is  represent- 
ed by  this  image  as  a  powerful  ruler,  to  whose 
mere  word  and  command  everything  is  subject. 
He  does  not  need  to  give  his  own  hand  to  the 
work :  it  costs  him  only  a  word.  In  other  pas- 
sages, we  find  that  what  is  done  is  ascribed  more 
directly  to  the  rmll  of  God  (for  the  language  of 
the  Bible  is  wisely  varied)— e.  g..  Rev.  iv.  11, 
•«Thou  hast  created  all  things,  xoi  Jta  to  ^ixrjfid 
00V  fyav,**  i.  e.,  they  owe  their  existence  to  thy 
mere  will. 

3.  The  following  are  some  of  the  texts  in 
which  unlimited  power  is  ascribed  to  God  in  the 
clearest  manner:  Ps.  cxv.  3,  ««Our  God  is  in 
heaven ;  he  does  whatsoever  he  will.'*  Rom. 
iv.  17,  KoXovvro;  fa  fifi  ovf a,  u)(  oyfa,  he  called 
them  from  nothing;  he  created  what  did  not 
exist.  Jer.  xxxii.  17,  »«Thou  hast  made  the 
heaven  and  the  earth  with  thy  great  power,  and 


thine  outstretched  arm.**  In  Ephes.  ill.  90,  Paal 
describes  the  infinity  of  the  divine  power  by 
saying  that  God  is  able  vfthp  itdvta  Ttot^^ftai  wtip 
ix  Ttspia^ov  «5v  voov/itv^-i'  e.,  to  do  infinitely  more 
than  all  that  we  imagine.  In  Ephes.  i.  19,  he 
speaks  of  i»<tpßdXKov  /teyf^  ^wdfjuc^  airtov. 
The  phrase  tybx  a^va/ti^n  fCapa  f  9  0C9  Ttav  prjftaj 
Luke,  i.  37,  is  to  be  classed  among  the  preceding. 
It  is  a  proverbial  phrase,  which  conveys  the 
meaning  that  God  can  perform  what  may  ap- 
pear to  us  impossible,  or  rather,  that  God  is 
never  unable  to  fulfil  his  promise,  Qi^fia  -\an.) 
Of.  Gen.  xviii.  14,  whence  these  words  are 
taken. 
Moms,  p.  50,  s.  13. 

SECTION  xxn. 

or  THE  OMNISCIENCE  OF  GOD. 

This  attribute  is  ascribed  to  God,  to  denote 
that  he  possesses  the  9710«^  perfect  knowledge. 
That  it  is  rightly  ascribed  to  him  may  be  easily 
shewn,  even  by  reasoning  a  priori.  Since  God 
is  a  Spirit,  he  possesses  cognitive  power,  and 
of  course  knowledge.  And  since  he  is  the  most 
perfect  Spirit,  he  possesses  the  most  perfect  in- 
tellect and  intellection,  which  is  called  omm' 
science, 

I.  7%e  Eastent,  or  the  Obfeets  of  the  Dimne 
Khowlet^ge, 

How  the  divine  intelligence  can  comprehend 
and  survey  so  vast  a  number  and  exhaostless  a 
variety  of  objects,  is  quite  inconceivable  to  our 
finite  and  feeble  capacities.  Paul  speaks  of  the 
ßa^i  yfu(T£u$  &BOV,  Rom.  xi.  33.  The  Bible 
of\en  says, «'  there  is  no  searching  of  his  under- 
standing," Is.  xl.  28 ;  «  his  understanding  is  in- 
finite,*' Ps.  cxlvii.  5.  The  ancient  Grecian 
philosophers  frequently  express  very  just  and 
pure  conceptions  of  the  omniscience  of  God. 
When  Thaies  was  asked  if  some  of  the  actions 
of  men  were  not  unknown  to  God,  he  answered, 
**  Not  even  their  thoughts."  Xenophon  records 
similar  sentiments  of  Socrates,  which  are  re- 
peated by  Plato  in  Parmenides.  The  objects 
of  the  divine  knowledge  have  sometimes  been 
divided,  in  accommodation  to  the  weakness  of 
human  understanding,  into  several  classes. 

1.  His  own  nature  is  one  object  of  the  know- 
ledge of  God.  And  from  this  knowledge  it  re- 
sults that  he  must  have  had  from  all  eternity  the 
ideas  of  the  things  which  he  has  made,  and 
which  were  then  only  possible.  This  know- 
ledge is  called  by  theologrians  eognitio  natura»' 
li9-^(i.  e.,  nature  sue.)  It  is  this  of  which 
Paul  speaks  in  1  Cor.  ii.  11,  <'No  man  know- 
eth  the  thoughts  of  a  man,  but  tfie  spirit  of  a  man 
which  is  in  him.  Ovru  xai  fa  tov  &tov  oödttt 
otBtv,  el  fAff  tb  ^vtvfta  tov  Oeov.** 
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9.  AÜ  übfeäs  kxtrirbic  to  himmf  are  also  in- 
doded  in  the  knowledge  of  God.  These  may 
be  divided  into 

(a)  Potnble  /Attigs,  which  are  known  by  6od, 
although  they  may  never  become  real.  The 
knowledge  which  respects  these  subjects  is 
called  teUniia  nmpUcia  inUUigentim^  because  it 
remains  in  the  mind  of  God,  without  calling 
forth  the  exercise  of  his  will.  In  close  con- 
nexion with  this  knowledge  is  what  is  called 
tctenlta  Dei  mcdia^  or  eonditionata^  or  teieniia  de 
ftUuro  eondititmaio,  the  knowledge  of  what  is 
conditionally  possible— i.  e.,  the  knowledge  of 
those  things  which,  although  they  have  never 
come  to  pass,  might  have  taken  place  under 
certain  presupposed  possible  conditions.  For 
example :  God  foresees  that  this  youth,  if  he  had 
lived  to  a  certain  age,  would  have  become,  under 
particular  circumstances  and  in  a  particular  situ- 
ation, a  very  bad  man.  He  therefore  takes  him 
from  life  at  an  early  period,  or  brings  him  into 
a  situation  in  which  he  is  unable  to  do  the  in- 
jury foreseen.  This  injury,  therefore,  never 
becomes  real ;  but  God  foresaw  it  per  seientiam 
medicun^  and  prevented  it  from  taking  place. 
This  teitntia  media  roust  necessarily  be  ascribed 
to  God,  since  many  other  divine  attributes  de- 
pend upon  it-TC.  g.,  the  wisdom  of  God,  which 
consists  in  his  determining  which  is  the  best 
among  many  possible  things,  and  his  choosing 
according  to  this  determination.  Examples  of 
the  exercise  of  this  aeieniia  media  are  furnished 
in  the  Bible,  Jer.  xxxviii.  17—20;  1  Sam.  xxiii. 
5—14 ;  Matt.  xi.  21—23.  The  term  media  was 
first  employed  by  Fonseca,  a  Portuguese  Jesuit, 
and  an  Aristotelian,  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
But  its  use  in  theology  was  principally  author- 
ized by  Lud.  Molina,  a  Spanish  Jesuit  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  a  disciple  of  Fonseca, 
in  his  book.  De  eoneordia  gratix  et  liheri  arbitrii. 
He  intended,  by  the  introduction  of  this  term, 
to  obviate  the  objections  which  had  arisen  to  the 
doctrine  of  Augustine  concerning  predestination. 
The  thing  itself,  however,  which  is  designated 
by  this  term,  did  not  originate  with  him,  but  is 
found  in  the  writings  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
Augustine,  (De  done  perseverentie,  c.  9,)  and 
other  of  the  ecclesiastical  fathers. 

(6)  Real  ihtnge,  God,  accordingly,  knows 
the  nature  of  all  things,  animate  and  inanimate, 
physical  and  moral.  He  knows  the  thoughts 
and  desires  of  the  human  heart  This  know- 
ledge is  called  eeieniia  Ubera^  or  visioni» — iro- 
mediaCe,  intuitive  knowledge.  It  is  involved 
in  the  idea  of  the  most  perfect  being;  it  was  re- 
quisite in  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  is  essen- 
tia! to  the  rule' and  providence  which  God  exer- 
cises over  the  works  of  his  hand.  He  who  cre- 
ated, constructed,  and  preserves  the  universe, 
must  necessarily  understand  it  perfectly;  and 
especially  the  motal  Governor  of  the  world  must 


perfectiy  understand  the  moral  character  of  his 
subjects,  in  order  to  the  just  distribution  of  re- 
wards and  punishments.  This  doctrine  is  one, 
therefore,  of  the  highest  practical  importance. 
It  is  calculated,  on  the  one  hand,  to  impart  con- 
solation to  the  pious,  and,  on  the  other,  to 
awaken  a  salutary  dread  in  the  thoughtiess  and 
impure,  and  to  urge  them  to  repentance.  On  this 
account  it  is  often  exhibited  in  the  holy  scrip- 
tures. We  read  in  1  John,  iii.  20,  ei6$  yw^axtt 
Ttdvta^  and  in  Heb.  iv.  13,  ndvta  6k  yvfiva  xai 
ttr^ax^yxcin^ivo.  tolf  ö^^XfioT;  avtt>v*  The  Bible 
frequently  enters  into  a  specific  enumeration  of 
the  different  classes  of  objects  which  are  com- 
prehended in  the  knowledge  of  God.  He  knows 
things  animate  and  inanimate,  Matt.  vi.  26 ;  x. 
29 ;  the  destinies  of  men,  Matt.  vi.  32 ;  their 
thoughts  and  secret  purposes,  Jer.  xi.  18 — 20 ; 
Psa.  xciv.  1 1 ;  their  sufferings  and  sorrows,  Psa. 
Ivi.  8 ;  their  virtues  and  vices,  1  Pet.  iii.  12,  &c. 
One  of  the  most  sublime  descriptions  of  the 
knowledge  of  God  is  contained  in  Psa.  cxxxix. 

But  in  consequence  of  the  form  of  time  which 
is  inherent  in  our  constitution,  we  are  compelled 
to  regard  objects  as  past,  present,  and  future  f 
and,  the  same  being  transferred  to  God,  his 
knowledge  has  been  differently  denominated,  as 
it  respects  the  first,  second,  or  tiiird  of  these 
classes,  reminiaeentia,  vino%  and  praueientia. 
That  God  should  possess  recollection  and  vision, 
we  may  easily  understand,  from  the  analogy 
which  we  find  for  these  attributes  in  our  own 
minds.  But  he  also  possesses  prescience,  and 
this  relates  to  future  objects  of  three  different 
classes.  (1)  Fuiura  neeessaria — those  things 
which  result  from  the  established  course  of  na- 
ture, or  from  a  fixed  divine  decree ;  (2)  futura 
conditionata — those  things  which  will  take  place 
only  on  certain  conditions,-»the  evil  or  good 
that  will  be  done  by  a  person  under  given  cir- 
cumstances; (3)  futura  eontingentia^^thoBe 
events  which  depend  on  the  free  will  of  man, 
or  other  rational  beings,  and  therefore  may  or 
may  not  come  to  pass.  The  knowledge  of  God 
relating  to  the  last  of  these  classes  is  called  xcmt' 
^ioxriVi  hi»  prescience. 

This  divine  foreknowledge  of  the  events  de« 
pending  upon  the  free  will  was  denied  by  some 
of  the  ancient  philosophers.  [Cicero  uses  the 
following  argument : — •*  Si  preescita  sunt  omnia 
futura,  hoc  ordine  venient,  quo  Ventura  esse 
praescita  sunt.  Et  si  hoc  ordine  venient,  certus 
est  ordo  rerum  prsscienti  Deo.  Et  si  est  certus 
ordo  rerum,  est  certus  ordo  eausarum ;  non  enim 
aliquid  fieri  potest,  quod  non  aliqua  efficiens 
causa  praHsesserit.  Si  autem  certus  est  ordo 
eausarum,  quo  fit  omne  quod  fit,  fato  fiunt  om- 
nia, quae  fiunU  Quod  si  ita  est,  nihil  est  in 
nostra  potestate,  nullumque  est  arbitrium  volun- 
tatis." De  Divinatione,  II.  5—7.]  The  same 
ground  is  taken  by  some  of  the  schoolmen,  and 
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by  Socinus  and  his  followers.  [Socinas  says : 
— («Animadvertenduni  est,  infallibilemistam  Dei 
prs  notionem  a  nobis  non  admitti,  nisi  prias 
probetur.** — ««Qasedam  sunt  quae  Deus  scire 
nulla  ratione  dici  potest,  nee  tarnen  ipsius  omni- 
scientias  quidquam  dero^atur." — **De  futuris 
contingentibus  non  est  determinata  ▼eritas." 
Prwlec.  Theol.  c.  8 — 11.]  The  common  argu- 
ment is  briefly  this:  the  foreknowledge  of  God, 
which  is  contended  for,  invades  the  freedom  of 
the  will  in  man  and  other  moral  beings.  For 
if  God  foreknows  all  things,  and  is  infallible  in 
his  knowledge,  whatever  he  foreknows  must 
take  place,  is  therefore  necessary,  and  no  longer 
dependent  on  the  freedom  of  man. 

But  this  reasoning  is  fallacious;  for  man  does 
not  perform  one  action  or  another  because  it  was 
foreknown  by  God ;  but  God  foreknew  the  ac- 
tion, becatite  man,  in  the  exercise  of  his  free  will, 
would  perform  it.  Our  own  knowledge  of  the 
future  bears  some  analogy  with  this,  since  it  is 
always  founded  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  past 
and  present  But  on  account  of  the  imperfection 
and  limitation  of  our  view,  the  future  is  to  us 
only  probable,  and  our  knowledge  of  it  only 
conjectural i  while  to  God  the  future  is  certain, 
and  his  knowledge  with  respect  to  it  infallible. 
[The  same  answer,  in  substance,  was  given  by 
Augustine  to  the  passage  above  cited  from  Ci- 
cero :  "  Non  est  consequens,  ut  si  Deo  certus 
est  omnium  ordo  causarum,  ideo  nihil  sit  in  nos- 
tras voluntatis  arbitrio;  et  ipsae  quippe  voluniaies 
nostree  in  causarum  or  dine  sunt,  qui  certus  est 
Deo,  pj usque  prasscientia  conti netur,  quoniam 
et  humanie  voluntates  humanorum  operum  cau- 
sae sunt.  Atque  ita,  qui  omnes  rerum  causas 
prisscivit,  profecto  in  iis  causis  etiam  nostras 
voluntates  ignorare  non  potuit.  Interim  nullo 
modo  cogimur,  aut  praescientil  Dei  retentl  tol- 
lere voluntatis  arbitrium,  aut  retento  voluntatis 
arbitrio  Deum  negare  praescium  futurorum,  sed 
tUrumque  amplectirour,  illud,  ut  bene  eredamus, 
hoc,  ut  bene  otoamtM."  Augustine,  De  Civ.  D. 
V.  c.  9,  10.  The  same  distinction  between 
foreknowing  ^nd  foreordaining  is  also  suggested 
by  John  of  Damascus:  **Xp^  yivutaxtiv,  i^ 
ftaitta  flip  7t^>oytvu>öx(v  o  0e6;«  ov  ftdvta  be  Ttpoopl' 
f St.  Upaytvtaöxti,  yop  xai  fa  i^'  f^filv,  ov  Ttpoopt^cc 
be  avra,  ov  yap  ^tT^i  t^v  xaxLav,  ylvt^i^w.,  ovbe 
ßia^BtOA  f  jjv  apitr^v  werfe  trj^  ^ci^'of  rtpoyviMjtvx^i 
xeXevdCfo;  Ipyov  iativ  u  9(poopc(f/xo(.  IIpoopi^EC  be 
fa  ovx  i^'  ^fi^v  xaf a  t^v  rcpoyvuxsiv  avf ov*  rbij 
yap  xara  ttjv  Kpoyv(j<Tcv  avf  ov  rcpoixptve  itdvta,  6 
0£6(  xaf  a  triv  oyo^oft^fa  xai  triv  bt.xaM)avvf]v 
wvrov.^^    1^bo(jis  dxptß)7^  x.  f .  %.    L.  ii.  c.  30.] 

Besides,  the  free  actions  of  men  are  never 
wholly  arbitrary,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  per- 
formed in  view  of  some  motive,  which,  however 
concealed  it  may  be  from  our  short-sighted  eyes, 
is  visible  to  God,  who  knows  intuitively  the 
whole  extent  of  the  present  and  future;  who  is 


the  antbor  of  the  laws  by  which  'we  act;  and 
who,  without  this  knowledge,  would  be  incom- 
petent to  the  government  of  the  world,  which 
mast  then  be  abandoned,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  control  of  chance.  [This  appears  to  be  the 
most  perfect  solution  of  the  difficulty  in  question. 
So  long  as  liberty  was  supposed  to  consist  in  a 
choice  undetermined  by  motives,  there  remained 
an  irreconcilable  disagreement  between  the  di- 
vine prescience  and  human  freedom;  and  con- 
sistent writers  saw  themselves  compelled  to  re- 
ject the  one  or  the  other.  But  when  freedom 
came  to  be  considered  more  justly,  as  the  power 
which  we  possess  of  determining  oar  actions  by 
the  ideas  of  reason,  this  disagreement  was  re- 
moved. Cf.  Bretschneider,  Dogmatik,  b.  i.  s. 
406;  Leipzig,  1828.] 

This  doctrine  must  therefore  be  admitted  to 
be  true,  although  the  mode  of  it  must  be  for  ever 
unintelligible  to  us,  who  look  at  everything  un- 
der the  limitations  of  time  and  space.  The  mis- 
takes into  which  we  fall  on  this  subject  are  owin^ 
to  the  words  which  we  employ,  and  to  the  po- 
verty of  our  conceptions.  The  terms  chance  and 
contingent  may  facilitate,  to  our  minds,  the  under- 
standing of  certain  ideas,  and  are  intended  for 
the  illustration  of  certain  attributes  of  things ; 
but  to  the  divine  intelligence,  in  which  there 
is  no  succession  of  time,  and  by  which  the  past, 
present,  and  future  are  immediately  compre- 
hended, nothing  can  appear  contingent.  Since 
every  event  takes  place  according  to  fixed  laws, 
the  infinite  intelligence  must  perceive  what  is 
free  and  contingent  to  be  as  certain  in  the  course 
of  future  events  as  what  is  necessary  or  less  con- 
tingent. The  Stoics  were  accustomed  to  say 
that  the  actions  of  men  were  rendered  certain, 
but  not  necessary,  by  the  divine  foreknowledge. 
[On  this  subject  Augustine  inquires,  *«Quid 
est  praescientia,  nisi  sdentia  futurorum  1  Quid 
autem/u/urum  est  Deo,  qui  omnia  supergreditur 
tempora !  Si  enim  scientia  Dei,  res  ipsas  habet, 
non  sunt  ei/u/ur«  sed  prassentesf  ac  per  hoc  non 
jam  praescientia,  sed  tantum  scientia  dici  po- 
test,'' De  diversis  quaest.  1.  ii.  Cf.  Boethius, 
De  consol.  philos,  1.  v.  pr.  6.  "  Scientia  Dei 
omnem  temporis  supergressa  motionem,  in  susb 
manet  simplicitate  praesentlae,  infinitaqne  pne- 
teriti  ac  futuri  spatia  complectens,  omnia  quasi 
jam  gerantur  in  sua  simplici  cognitione  consi- 
derat.  Itaque  si  praescientiam  pensare  velis, 
qui  cuncta  dignoscit,  non  esse  praesrientiam, 
quasi  futuri,  sed  scientiain  nunquam  deficienlis 
instantiae,  rectius  asstimabis.  Unde  non  pr«. 
videntia,  sed  Providentia  potius  dicitur,  quod 
porro  ah  rebus  infimis  constituta,  quasi  ab 
excel  so  rerum  cacumine  cuncta  prospiciat.'*] 
Vide  Leibnitz,  Theodic^e,  under  the  titles,  pre- 
vision  and  science  de  Dieu.  Cf.  Eberhard,  Ver- 
mischte Schriften,  Num.  5,  Verschiedene  Jufsätzt 
aber  die  FreyheUde$  Willem ;  Halle,  1778,  8?o. 
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CalliMm  Baylnif  4»  LOxn  ▼w  der  AllwisMii- 
belt  GoUfis,  aud  die  Lehie  tod  der  menacbliohen 
Freiheit  in  HarmoDie  so  briogen,  in  Schmidt^e 
Bibliothek  der  theologisch^  Literatur,  b.  tüI. 
8.  247;  GieaMD,  1805, 8yo. 

We  can  therefore  bring  do  objection  against 
the  Bible,  when  it  ascribes  to  God  this  tdttUia 
fulurontm  eontingcntium.  Vide  Psalm  cxxxix« 
16,  **  Thou  knewest  the  whole  course  of  my  life, 
when  thou  sawest  me  in  the  first  stages  of  ex- 
i&ienee."  Cf.  r.  9,  *'  Thou  understandest  my 
thought  afar  off,*' — i.  e.,  before  I  myself  think 
it.  Isaiah  adduces  it  as  a  proof  of  the  greatness 
of  God,  that  he  foresees  and  announces  to  his 
profkhets  those  future  contingent  things  which 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  understand- 
ing, eh«  xlL  36;  zli?.  8;  xWiii,  4-*^« 

n.  TTu  Mode  of  the  Divine  Knowledge, 

The  faculties  which  we  possess  for  the  acqui- 
Bttton  of  knowledge  are  very  limited,  and  the 
knowledge  which  we  acquire  in  the  use  of  them 
isL  Yery  imperfect.  In  forming  conceptions, 
therefore,  of  the  divine  intelligence,  we  must  ab- 
stiaot  all  those  limitations  which  relate  to  time 
and  space ;  and  in  this  way  we  obtain,  for  the 
most  part,  merely  negatire  ideas.  The  difference 
between  our  understanding  and  that  of  God  may 
be  rendered  eyident  by  the  following  particu- 
lars:— 

1.  Oar  knowledge  is  mostly  derived  from  NfH 
sff^ton,  from  which  we  obtain,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  all  our  ideas.  This  is  a  limit  beyond 
which  we  cannot  pass ;  and  being  such,  it  is 
wholly  inapplicable  to  the  mind  of  God.  Our 
souls,  in  the  present  life,  act  and  feel  through 
the  body  and  its  senses.  But  as  these  do  not 
belong  to  God,  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
either  sensation  or  passions.  Vide  Moms,  p. 
54,  s.  15,  not.  extr. 

d.  Our  knowledge  u  obtained  groAiai/y.  We 
first  receive  oar  notions  from  sensation;  we 
then  treasure  them  in  our  memory ;  and  aAer- 
waids  compare  them  with  one  another,  and  form 
judgments  concerning  them.  We  then  proceed 
gndually,  by  means  of  the  conclusions  to  which 
we  have  arrived,  from  one  truth  to  another,  at* 
taining  sometimes  to  z  probability  in  our  know- 
ledge, but  remairfng  often  uncertain  and  wholly 
uninformed.  But  this  process  of  acquisition  is 
in  Tarions  ways  imperfect,  and  cannot,  therefore, 
be  attributed  to  God.  He  does  not  recollect 
what  is  past,  nor  form  images  or  symbols  in  his 
mind,  nor  come  to  the  conclusions  of  reason. 
He  does  not  form  abetraei  ideas ;  for  to  his  mind 
each  particular  thing  is  equally  present;  he  re- 
feards  all  things  with  immediate  intuition ;  and 
is  independent  of  the  aid  of  memory.  Every- 
thing like  succession  in  knowledge  must  be 
absolutely  excluded  from  the  knowledge  of  God. 
This  is  called.fcten^to  nmuüanea  i  and  God  is 
14 


said  by  the  scheofaneB  to  know  immeHaU^  sine 
dieeunui  uno  aetu.  Vide  Castner,  Wie  die  allge- 
meinen Begriffe  im  göttlichen  Verstände  sind  ; 
Altenborg,  1768. 

When  every  imperfection  is  abstracted  from 
the  divine  understanding,  it  appears,  from  what 
has  been  said,  to  surpass  human  understanding 
in  the  following  respects: — (a)  It  is  simuUof 
fieoM,— God  knows  by  one  act  ,•  (&)  mo$t  true^ 
without  error  or  mistake ;  (e)  mod  c/ear,— with- 
out darkness  or  confusion;  (d)  ma$t  eertmn^^^ 
without  doubt  or  ambiguity. 

But  those  who  live  in  the  sphere  of  sense» 
and  are  limited  by  time  and  space,  are  unable  to 
form  distinct  conceptions  of  the  perfection  and 
immeasurableness  of  the  divine  understanding. 
There  is,  therefore,  in  all  the  languages  of  men» 
especially  the  more  ancient,  an  entire  destitution 
of  terms  which  Hterally  express  these  ideas ; 
and  even  had  such  terms  existed  in  former 
times,  they  would  have  been  unintelligible. 
There  is  no  wsy,  therefore,  when  this  subject  is 
mentioned,  but  to  take  language  borrowed  from 
the  objects  of  sense,  and  to  employ  it  with  a 
purer  and  more  refined  meaning.  This  is  the 
method  of  the  Bible.  It  speaks  of  God  as  re> 
vumbering  either  in  a  good  sense,  meaning  that 
he  bestows  favoura  after  he  has  for  a  long  time 
inflicted  punishments,  (e.  g..  Gen.  viit.  1 ;  Acts, 
X.  4 ;)  or  in  a  bad  sense,  meaning  that  he  call» 
to  mind— i.  e.,  punishes,  the  sins  of  men,  (e.  g». 
Psalm  xxT.  7 ;  ciii.  9.)  In  the  same  manner  it 
speaks  of  God  ^forf^ng — ^i.  e»,  leaving  men 
without  help,  or  suffering  their  sins  to  pass  ub- 
punished.  It  speaks  too  of  his  hoping  and  e»' 
peeting,  and  finding  his  hope  and  expectation, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  disappointed.  On  the  same 
principle,  the  terms  taken  from  the  bodily  or- 
gans, through  which  we  obtain  all  our  know- 
ledge, are  applied  to  God— e«  g.,  rtn,  ]n?i{,  2&»r, 
dsov<Mr,  which  are  synonymous  with  n>  ywti0^ 

Moras,  p.  46,  s.  10. 

SECTION  xxm. 

or  THt  OMmPRSSBMCB  OF  OOP. 

L  Statement  of  the  Dodfine, 

Tnt  omnipreHnee  of  God  is  that  power  by 
which  he  is  sble  to  act  everyvshere.  This  attrif 
bute,  when  correcUy  viewed,  cannot  be  distill 
guished  from  the  divine  omnipotence  and  omni- 
science taken  in  connexion;  and  so  it  is  exhibit- 
ed by  Moras.  We  justiy  conclude,  that  he  who 
knows  all  things  (s.  82),  and  whose  power  i* 
so  unlimited,  that  he  does  whatsoerer  he  will 
(s.  21),  must  be  present  in  all  things,  and  can- 
not be  separated  from  them  by  time  or  space. 

In  thinking  on  this  snl^eot,  we  have  need  to 
guard  against  gross  conceptions,  and  espeoislly 
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against  the  danger  of  predieating  of  God  what 
can  only  be  said  of  the  presence  of  body.  This 
caution  is  particularly  necessary  here,  since  we 
are  apt  to  transfer  the  forms  of  time  and  space, 
which  are  applicable  only  to  the  sphere  of  sense, 
into  the  world  of  spirits;  and  in  so  doing,  to 
come  to  tfonclttsions  which  are  false  and  contra- 
dictory, and  dishonourable  to  the  purely  spi- 
ritual nature  of  God.  Vide  s.  20, 1.  The  fol- 
lowing points  should  be  considered  in  reference 
to  this  subject  >-^ 

1.  Extenaion  is  not  predicable  of  God,  who 
is  a  Spirit.  To  say,  therefore,  that  he  is  in  infi- 
nite space,  or,  with  Philo,  the  Cabbalists,  and 
nany  modern  writers,  that  he  is  himself  infinite 
•pace,  is  altogether  erroneous.  Such  expres- 
sions necessarily  involve  a  material  and  limited 
nature.  Space  is  a  mode  of  thought,  in  which, 
as  in  a  frame,  we  must  range  everything  which 
belongs  to  the  sphere  of  sense,  but  within  which 
nothing  relating  to  the  spiritual  or  moral  world 
can  be  brought.  The  omnipresence  of  G od  was 
often  mentioned  by  the  ancient  philosophers 
who  ascribed  to  him  a  corporeal  nature,  or  who 
regarded  him  and  the  world  as  composing  one 
whole.  He  was  called  by  Novatianus  and 
other  Grecian  writers,  tottot  tC^ß  6x»v,  or  ^ov 
«bbBv,  locu»  omnium  reram  t  and  by  the  Rabbins, 
o^,  tpatium  ufUvertak.  But  this  is  an  incor- 
rect notion  of  the  divine  omnipresence.  Baier 
and  many  of  our  older  theologians  spoke  of  the 
omnipresence  of  God  as  nAataniiaUif  or  etfet»- 
<ui/m,  in  opposition  to  that  which  was  merely 
operaHvoty  or  aetualts.  This  substantial  presence 
of  God  they  called  aZvaataoia^  or  in  Latin,  tf»- 
dUtatiHa^  or  adeasentia  aubslarUim  divinm.  These 
expressions,  however,  convey  no  distinct  idea, 
and  often  lead  to  erroneous  conceptions. 

[Ab^.F«>^ome  of  the  older  theologians  entei^ 
tained  the  more  scriptural  opinion,  that  both  the 
substantial  and  efficient  presence  of  God  were 
involved  in  hu  omnipresence.  Thus  Calovios 
defines  the  omnipresence  of  God  to  be  that  attri- 
bute, •«  vi  cujus  ille,  non  tantum  substandse  pro- 
pinquitate,  sed  etiam  efficaoia  ac  operatione, 
adest  creaturts  omnibus."  System,  torn.  ii.  p. 
612.  He  adds,  p.  613,  *«  Omnipresentia  Dei 
est  attributum  ht^ytjttxov^  nee  solum  a^taatar 
üio»^  indUtarUiam  adeaentim^  sed  etiam  ivi pyeuftv, 
operaiionem  frmuniu  Dei,  subinfert**  In  this 
view  of  the  subject  Calovius  was  followed  by 
Quenstedt,  who  writes  that  this  attribute,  «•  non 
solum  essentin  divin»  propinquitatem,  sive 
adessenttam  Dei  ad  creatures,  sed  etiam  opera- 
tionem  quandam,  iroportet.**  He  therefore  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  immenaity  and  the  omm- 
preaenee  of  God,  the  former  of  which  he  supposes 
to  be  absolute  and  eternal,  the  latter  relative, 
and  coeval  only  with  the  creation. 

Hahn  remarks,  that  from  the  history  of  the 


various  opinions  whish  have  prsvrilsd  respeot- 
ing  the  omnipresence  of  God,  it  appears  that 
most  of  the  errors  have  arisen  from  confound- 
ing the  ideas  of  body  and  aubaianee.  In  doing 
this,  our  author  has  followed  the  example 
of  Reinhard,  Morus,  Doederleio,  and  others, 
who  adopted  the  philosophy  of  Leibnits  and 
Wolf.  In  denying  to  God  a  body,  and  thnn 
avoiding  the  errors  of  pantheism,  they  seemed 
at  the  same  time  unconsciously  to  deny  him 
aubaiance,  and  to  transmute  him  into  an  unessen- 
tial thought,  and  then  to  locate  him  somewhere 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  universe,  from  whence 
he  looks  forth,  and  exerts  his  power  upon  all 
his  works ;  in  which,  therefore,  he  is  no  other- 
wise present  than  by  his  knowledge  and  agency.'] 
2.  By  the  presence  of  a  spiritual  being  with 
us,  we  mean,  that  he  thinka  of  us,  and  in  this 
way  acta  upon  us.  But  in  order  to  this,  we  need 
not  suppose  his  local  presence,  or  the  approzimaF 
tion  of  the  spiritual  substance.  We  are  present 
in  spirit  with  an  absent  friend,  when  we  think 
of  him,  and  thus  act  upon  him.  Paul  says,  1 
Cor.  V.  3,  QttCrtß  f  9  OiOfUkfi^  f€afM¥  6i  ^9  ftvtvfiü^t^ 
cf.  V.  4.  We  see  thus  that  our  minds  have  an 
agency,  and  an  agency  different  from  that  of 
matter,  though  we  are  ignorant  of  the  mode  of 
their  operation.  How,  then,  can  we  hope  to 
understand  the  manner  in  which  God  aotst 
From  what  we  observe  of  the  operation  of  our 
own  minds,  we  msy,  however,  reason  with  re- 
spect to  God,  if  we  are  on  our  guard  against 
transferring  to  him  the  imperfection  and  limita- 
tions which  we  perceive  in  ourselves.  He  sees 
and  knows  all  things;  nor  is  he  removed  from 
objects  extrinsic  to  himself  in  respect  either  of 
time  or  space,  as  we  are,  the  operation  even  of 
whose  minds  is  limited  hy  the  sphere  of  sense, 
to  which  we  are  chained  by  our  connexion  with 
our  bodies.  The  power  of  his  Spirit,  or  rather, 
the  power  of  him,  as  the  most  perfect  Spirit,  is 
infinite ;  that  of  our  spirits,  finite.  He  therefore 
understands  and  controls  all  things;  which  is 
the  same  as  to  say,  he  is  present  in  all  things. 
If  we  attempt  to  go  beyond  this,  we  fall  at  once 
into  fruitless  subtilties.  We  should  be  content 
to  say  with  Morus,  Deua  rdhsa  praaaena,  eat  Deua 
in  rea  agena, 

II.  The  ikriptural  Repnaeniationa. 

These  are  accordant  with  the  views  which  we 
have  here  expressed.  The  Bible  exhibits  this 
attribute  of  God  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  us 
to  reverence  his  character,  to  place  our  confi- 
dence in  him,  and  to  wslk  circumspectiy  before 
him.  And  it  accomplishes  this  practical  end 
without  the  aid  of  metaphysical  subtilties.  In 
Psalm  cxzxix.  7 — 10,  the  knowledge  and  power 
of  God  are  mentioned  in  close  and  inseparable 
connexion  with  his  oreaefMe— **  Whither  shall 
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I  go  Ifoan  thy  «piiitt  If  I  mnmA  up  inlo  hea- 
TOD,  ihoo  art  there;  if  I  dwell  in  the  ettennott 
parts  of  the  aeai  even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead 
me,  and  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me.*'  The 
omniflciettoe  and  omnipresence  of  God  are  con- 
neetad  in  the  same  manner  in  Jer.  zxiii.  33, 24, 
•»  Am  I  a  God  who  is  near,  and  far  from  no  one ; 
and  can  any  hide  himself  in  seeiet  places  that  I 
shall  not  see  him  t*'  For  other  passages,  cf. 
Moms,  p.  53,  and  Hahn,  S.  188,  s.  43. 

Hie  Bible  contsins  some  figurative  represen- 
tations of  the  omnipresence  of  God,  which  are 
indeed  perfeetly  adapted  to  popular  discourse, 
bat  which  seem,  if  not  properly  understood,  to 
oontxadict  the  true  idea  of  this  attribute.  Among 
theee  lepresenlations  we  may  mention  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

1.  Godßüs  {^)  heaven  and  earths,  e.,  the 
uniTerse.  Vide  Jer.  xziii.  34.  This  representa- 
tion does  not  ioTolve  the  notion  of  that  tpiriittal 
exieruion  of  which  the  Rabbins  and  some  of  the 
schoolmen  speak,  but  is  intended  to  expose  the 
error  then  prevalent  in  the  east,  that  God  dwelt 
in  heaven,  removed  from  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
and  nneoneemed  in  what  might  befal  the  chil- 
dren of  men. 

3.  He  dweUa  in  Aeooe»,  or  in  ki$  temple*  We 
find  it  very  difficult  to  conceive  that  it  should 
be  otherwise  with  the  presence  of  God  than  with 
OUT  bodily  presence.  We  cannot  underatand 
how  it  is,  that  his  presence  should  not  bear 
some  relation  to  a  particular  plaoe,  or  how  it 
should  be  possible  for  him  to  be  at  the  same 
time  in  different  places.  We  are  under  the  neces- 
sity of  using  expressions  borrowed  from  space, 
becanse  it  is  a  fprm  of  thought  inherent  in  our 
mindf.  But  we  should  always  remember  that 
these  expressions,  in  application  to  God  and 
divine  things,  are  figurative.  Accordingly, 
we  represent  God,  in  general,  as  at  least  more 
present  in  one  place  than  in  another ;  we  make 
him  in  our  apprehensions  to  resemble  ourselves ; 
and  are  unable  to  conceive  that  he  should  act 
upon  nature,  when  at  a  great  remore,  or  that  he 
ahonld  not  be  materially  present,  although  invi- 
sible, wherever  his  power  is  exerted.  We 
therefore  assign  to  him  an  abode,  where  he  is 
at  least  eminently  present. 

(a)  Ht  dwell»  in  bcayen.  There  he  gives 
the  most  awful  displays  of  his  power,  in  the 
lightnings  and  flying  tempests,  and  thence  he 
sends  down  the  most  visible  m^rks  of  his  favour 
in  the  light  and  rital  warmth  of  the  sun.  The 
heavens  are  therefore  called  Xhepaiaee^  throne^  or 
temple  of  God ;  and  the  earth,  in  contradistinction, 
his/oototooil  For  this  reason,  the  face  a nd  hands 
were  directed  hesTenwards  in  prayer,  and  the 
temples  and  altars  of  God  were  built  upon 
mountains  and  hills.  What  is  intended  by  these 
figumtiTe  representations  may  be  literary  ex- 


pressed after  the  example  which  is  given  even 
in  the  scriptures,  by  the  phrase,  God  i$  exalted 
over  all.  We  sometimes  find  the  phrase,  he  dwelb 
on  highj  instead  of  the  phrase,  he  dwdk  in  hea» 
ven.    Vide  Psalm  cxv.  3 ;  Job,  xvi.  19. 

(Jk)  He  dwell»  iv  BIS  TCMPLi,  which  is  some» 
times  called  his  dwelUng^laee,  The  Jews  be* 
lieved  that  pmyer  offered  there,  where  they  sup» 
posed  God  to  be  specially  present  among  his 
worehippers,  would  be  more  certainly  heard 
than  when  offered  elsewhere;  and  they  there* 
fore  turned  their  faces  and  hands  thitherward 
when  absent  from  Jerusalem.  They  represent» 
ed  God  as  sitting  on  a  throne  above  the  ark  of 
the  covenant,  and  placing  his  feet  upon  its  lid« 
This  representation,  which  occure  frequently  in 
the  Bible,  and  especially  in  the  Old  Testament, 
was  doubtless  believed  literally  by  some  of  the 
Jews.  The  prophets,  however,  improred  every 
opportunity  of  teaching  them  to  raise  their 
though  tB  above  the  mere  sensible  representatioB, 
and  to  connect  with  these  figures  those  just  and 
worthy  apprehensions  of  God  which  they  were 
intended  to  convey.  At  the  consecration  of  the 
temple,  (1  Kings,  viii.  37,)  Solomon  inquires» 
«« But  will  God  indeed  dwell  on  the  earth  t  B^ 
hold  the  heaven  and  heaven  of  heavens  cannot 
contain  thee;  how  much  less  this  house  that  I 
have  builded  V  Cf.  Is.  Ixvi.  1,  and  Acts,  xvii. 
34,  ov»  iv  ^(^««poftoe^^ofrf  «rou>fr$  »cbtM»».  Even 
Homer  appean  to  have  had  some  just  views  of 
the  presence  of  God.  In  II.  xvi.  615,  Glaucns 
thus  addresses  Apollo : 

KX99i,  Xvaf,  8{  wov  AvkIi^  h  irtoin  i^/tto 

The  opinion  of  some  of  the  Jews  that  God 
could  be  rightly  worehipped  only  at  Jerusalem, 
which  was  contradicted  by  Christ,  (John,  iv. 
30^-34,)  originated  partly  from  their  erroneous 
views  of  the  presence  of  God,  and  partly  from 
that  prejudice  so  dishonourable  to  him,  that  they 
alone  had  any  title  to  his  love  and  favour. 

3.  He  approaehe»  hi»  people^  or  wiihdrawe 
from  them.  These  also  are  figurative  expreß 
sions,  adapted  to  popular  discouree.  When  they 
wished  to  describe  God  as  knowing  anything 
perfectly,  they  said,  he  drew  near,  and  cUaely  in" 
»peeied  it.  The  representation  that  God  tb-ato» 
near  to  any  one,  or  dwell»  with  him,  is  also  used 
to  designate  the  support,  love,  and  special 
favour  of  God,  Psalm  xci.  16 ;  Matt  xxviii.  20; 
John,  xiv.  33,  34.  It  likewise  denotes  the 
hearing  of  prayer.  Matt,  xviii.  30.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  God  is  said  to  withdraw  from 
his  people,  and  to  be  far  off,  the  meaning  is, 
that  he  withholds  his  assistance  and  support, 
and  leaves  them  helpless.  Cf.  s.  33,  ad  finem, 
and  Morutf,  p.  53,  note  4.  Cf.  Morus,  p.  51, 
seq.  s.  14. 
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SECTION   XXIV. 

THB  WISDOM  or  OOD. 

I.  SUUement  of  the  Dodrme, 

Trm  attribute  of  God,  as  well  as  his  omni- 
pffesence,  stands  in  the  closet  connexion  with 
his  omniscience,  and  can  be  directly  derived 
from  it.  The  omniscience  of  God  implies  that 
he  possesses  the  clearest  knowledge  of  the  con* 
nexton  of  all  things,  and  therefore  of  their  rela- 
tions as  mearu  and  endt^  and  this  knowledge  is 
eommonly  called  vrndom.  And  because  God  pos- 
sesses the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  this  kind 
he  is  said  to  possess  supreme  wisdom.  He  is  ac- 
oordingly  styled  by  Paul,  (1  Tim.  i.  17),  /tovof 
tfofof,  tke  aU^unse^  sapierUissimus ;  cf.  Jude,  T. 
96.    The  wisdom  of  God  implies  two  things :— > 

1.  God  proposes  to  himself  the  best  ends 
(fines,  consilia.)  The  question  is  here  asked, 
what  is  the  end  of  God  in  the  creation  and  pre- 
ser?ation  of  the  world  ?  The  earlier  theologians 
generally  assign  the  glory  and  majesty  tf  God  as 
the  final  cause  of  the  creation,  and  refer  to  the 
texts  which  speak  of  him  as  doing  everything 
for  his -own  glory — ^i.  e.,  that  it  might  be  seen 
and  acknowledged.  And  we  may  say,  indeed, 
that  in  relation  to  men  and  other  rational  beings, 
who  are  bound  to  acknowledge  the  glory  of  God, 
this  is  one  end  of  the  creation.  But  glory^  in 
itself  considered,  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  the 
eele,  universal  end,  for  which  the  world  exists. 
For  God  himself  can  be  in  nothing  dependent 
on  the  glory  which  others  ascribe  to  him,  nor 
can  he  receive  any  increase  of  honour  from  their 
praises.  Other  theologians,  therefore,  say  that 
the  welfare  of  men  was  the  object  of  God  in  the 
creation  of  the  world.  This  may  be  true,  if  it 
is  not  understood  to  mean  that  God  created 
everything  solely  for  this  object.  It  were  judg- 
ing very  proudly  concerning  ourselves  and  very 
poorly  concerning  God  to  suppose  that  he  pro- 
posed to  himself  no  other  object  than  this,  and 
had  citoated  everything  for  our  sake  who  consti- 
tute so  small  a  part  of  the  boundless  universe. 
We  prefer  the  following  answer  to  this  ques- 
Üon :  The  end  of  God  in  the  creation  of  the  world 
was  to  impart  to  all  his  creatures  that  degree  of 
perfection  of  which  they  are  severally  suscepti- 
ble; in  accomplishing  this  end  he  employs  the 
most  suitable  means,  and  thus  displays  before 
our  eyes  his  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness. 
This  is  what  is  meant  when  it  is  said  in  the 
scriptures,  he  made  everything  for  his  own  glory. 
We  should  learn  the  majesty  and  glorious  attri- 
butes of  the  Creator  from  the  czeatnres  of  his 
hand.  But  this  can  be  done  only  by  moral 
beings  like  ourselves.  Vide  Psalm  xix.,  et 
alibi.  Cf.  s.  18,  I.  Note.  Also  s.  48,  IV. 
Hahn,  Lehrbuch,  s.  971.  Bretichneider,  Hand- 
bneh,  hand«  i.  s.  58i. 


9.  HedhQeMitheb«etMswi*(tAedfh,lBiitni- 
nenta)  for  the  attainment  of  these  ends.  He 
not  only  knows,  as  omniseient,  what  the  best 
means  are,  but  is  able,  as  omnipotent,  to  employ 
them.  In  the  choice  of  means  he  cannot  be  de- 
ceived, since  he  is  omniscient,  and  oonseqoeiitly 
infallible.  Hence  he  will  never  choose  nnsoit- 
able,  ineffective,  or  Injurious  means ;  bot  will 
he  employ  means  which  ate  superfluous,  or 
more  than  are  necessary  for  the  attainment  of 
his  object  in  the  shortest  way.  To  suppose  this 
would  be  to  impeach  bis  omniscience.  This  is 
sometimes  expressed  as  follows :  God  acts  by 
the  rule  of  economy,  (ex  lege  »oonomi»;)  Deum 
ire  vid  breoissimdf  according  to  the  axiom: 
^uod  fieri  potest  per  pauea,  non  debet  fieri  per 
piura.  That  God  acts  Upon  this  maxiAk,  both 
in  the  material  and  moral  world,  we  see  (torn 
innumerable  observations.  But  since  we  are 
unable  to  survey  the  whole  system *of  things  we 
cannot  and  should  not  presume  to  decide  in 
given  cases  what  might  be  the  shortest  way  and 
what  might  be  the  best  means  for  attaining  the 
divine  ends.  Many  things  appear  to  us  useless, 
unsuitable,  or  superfluous.  The  observation  of 
Paul,  (1  Corinthians,  i.  95,)  that  even  those 
actions  and  works  of  God  which  appear  to  ns 
foolish  and  unwise  fhr  surpass  all  human  wis- 
dom is  abundantly  confirmed  both  in  the  physi- 
cal and  moral  world.  Vide  Reimarus,  Abhand- 
lungen über  die  Wahrheiten  der  natöriiehen 
Religion,  s.  906;  and  Jaeobi,  Betrachtungen 
über  die  weisen  Absichten  Gottes,  4  thle.  Hano- 
ver, 1765,  8vo.  The  science  in  which  the  ends 
and  objects  of  God  are  investigated  is  c&lled 
teleology.    Vide  s.  15,  68,  ad  finem. 

* 
II.  Ser^ural  R^esentation$, 

The  doctrine  of  the  wisdom  of  God  is  in  a 
high  degree  practical.  It  is  calculated  to  inspire 
our  hearts  with  pious,  thankful,  and  reverential 
feelings  towards  God.  It  offers  to  us  an  unfail- 
ing source  of  consolation  and  peace  in  the 
midst  of  our  cares  and  sufferings,  and  is  there- 
fore frequently  exhibited  by  the  sacred  writers. 
The  most  important  texts  relating  to  this  attri- 
bute may  be  divided  into  two  classes. 

I.  The  texts  which  treat  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  wisdom  of  God  derived  from  the  creation 
and  preservation  of  the  physical  world.  These 
are,  Psalm  civ.,  especially  ver.  94 ;  Prov.  iii. 
19,  seq.;  Is.  xl.  13,  seq.;  also  Prov.  viii. 
92 — 30,  where  the  wisdom  of  God  is  personi- 
fied, and  in  which  Solomon  bestows  upon  it  all 
possible  praises,  and  shews  that  it  is  that  attri- 
bute by  which  God  so  especially  glorifies  him- 
self in  the  creation  and  preservation  of  the 
worid.  In  the  preceding  and  succeeding  con- 
text he  describes  folly  and  ignorance  by  way  of 
contrast. 

9.    The  texts  which  treat  of  the  wisdom  of 
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God  M  OinihijiiA  ui  th»  vsiteftt  hnlkoltoii«  of 
Ibe  mafal  worid,  aspMimlly  those  whieh  he  bee 
«etebUshed  to  piooiele  tbe  morel  perfeetion  and 
bapfAoees  of  tlie  hnaeii  leoe.  For  moral  per- 
feetuNH  and  tbe  beppiaeae  wbicb  stands  in  an 
unmediate  oonaezion  with  it,  are  tbe  altimate 
destination  of  men  and  of  all  moral  creatnres. 
Tbe  wmen  of  the  New  Testament  especially 
love  10  dwell  upon  these  great  plans  of  God. 
Christ  sajs,  (Matt.  xi.  19«)  17  ifofia  (Oeov)  U^ 
xoM^  imo  «Mv  rt^MMr  cwn/t  i.  e.,  tbe  wisdom 
of  God  (^  displayed  in  the  calling  and  prepara- 
tion of  teachers,  and  in  the  publication  of  their 
doctrines)  is  approved  by  all  the  wise.  Paul 
•ays  the  aame  respecting  the  wisdom  of  God  ss 
displayed  in  the  Christian  doctrine  so  generally, 
eondemaed  at  that  time,  1  Cor.  i.  ii.  Those 
Tery  doctrines  which  appeared  the  moet  revolt- 
ing to  Jewa  and  heathen  contained,  in  his 
view,  the  greatest  proof  of  the  divine  wisdom. 
He  calls  thft  doctrine  of  redemption  00^1»,  by 
way  of  eminence,  (1  Cor.  1. 35,  seq.  coll.  Rom. 
xi.  33 ;)  although  it  appeared  foolishness  to  men. 
Moras,  p.  47,  note  7.  A  taste  for  these  moral 
sabjecto,  an4  a  perception  of  the  wisdom  of  God 
in  tbe  provisions  be  has,  made  for  the  moral 
iffiprovemeot  and  for  the  recovery  of  our  race, 
is,  as  it  were,  tbe  test  by  which  we  can  judge 
of  the  decree  of  moral  improvement  to  which 
any  one  has  attained.  He  who  has  no  taste  for 
these  objecu  has  made  as  yel  but  little  pro- 
gress; for  the  Bible  assures  us  that  the  most 
pure  and  perfect  of  the  moral  creatures  of  God 
—tbe  angels  in  heaven,  admire  the  wisdom  dis- 
played in  his  plan  for  the  redemption  of  men, 
and  ponder  them  with  delight,  and  inquire  into 
them  with  earnestness,  Ephes.  iii.  10;  1  Pet. 
i.  13.  In  Col«  ii.  3,  Paol  says  that  in  this  plan 
lie  eoQoealed  all  tbe  treasures  of  the  wisdom  of 
God. 

iVa<e.— >The  Hebrew  osn,  and  the  Greek  <fo^s% 
sonified  originally,  ski^ul^  expert^  and  were 
applied  especially  to  »t^kem  cf.  Ex.  zxxi.  3; 
Homer.  II.  xv.  413.  They  signified,  seconda- 
rily, able  and  knowing  in  any  way.  Thus 
D^psn  are  <iodt,  Eed.  i.  18;  Is.  xix.  11 ;  1  Cor. 
i.  20,  (itov  eofof ;  f<ov  7yMi^«^Mi/r«v$.)  They  came 
gndoally  to  have  that  more  general  significa- 
tion which  belongs  to  them  in  all  the  ancient 
languages.  The  same  is  true  of  the  correspond- 
ing substantives  rvsn,  and  ao^i». 

SECTION  XXV. 

IRTaODUCTOBT    BBMARXa    USPBCTINO  TB«    MA- 
TUaS  AKO  PCarBCTlOHS  OF  THB  DIVIVB  WILL. 

I.  What  is  meant  by  the  Will  of  God. 
We  derive  our  notions  and  expressions  re- 
specting this  divine  attribute,  as  well  as  the 
otbprs,  from  what  we  know  of  the  hnman  aool ; 


rejecting  here,  as  before,  all  imperfecdon. 
This  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  come  to 
a  knowledge  of  God.  Vide  s.  18,  ad  finem. 
Now  we  ascribe  to  the  human  soul  two  powers, 
or  rather,  a  twofold  modification  and  exercise  of 
its  power^^viz.,  thinking  and  ekooring^  or  intel' 
Hgence  and  lotV/i  And  we  call  the  attributes  of 
God  whieh  are  analogous  to  these  by  the  same 
name.'  Of  the  underetanding  of  God,  and  of 
the  attributes  in  which  it  is  principally  deve- 
loped, we  have  before  treated.  We  now  come 
to  speak  of  the  divine  will,  and  the  attributes 
which  belong  to  it.  The  will  with  us  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  underetanding.  We  are  said 
to  will,  when  we  feel  an  inclination  for  any- 
thing which  appeare  agreeable,  and  disinclina- 
tion for  anything  which  appears  disagreeable. 
And  it  is  the  same  with  God.  What  the  will 
either  of  men  or  of  God  is,  must  be  learned 
from  its  efiects,  or  by  the  actions. 

The  following  words  are  used  in  the  Bible  to 
designate  the  will  of  God.  son  and  the  sub- 
stantive Yfin;  also  r»-^,  and  the  substantive  \vru 
The  former  words  are  translated  in  the  Septua- 
gint  by  ^Ixu,  ßovxoftot,  ^exij/ia,  ßovXi;«  and  the 
latter  by  tiboxtlv  and  tvbtmiti*  The  last  word 
often  denotes  the  sovereignty,  or  rather,  the 
freedom  of  the  divine  will  (rwp  |«-».)  These 
are  the  senses,  therefore,  in  which  these  words 
are  used  by  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  and  the 
writere  of  the  New  Testament.  Cf.  Ephes.  L 
11 ;  Ps.  cxv.  3.  These  words,  moreover,  often 
designate  the  thing  itself  which  God  reveals  as 
his  will,  or  which  he  commands  by  his  pre- 
cepts ;  as,  ytvij^ui  to  ^i^sifid  oov,  Luke,  xi.  3. 
Cf.  Ephes.  V.  17 ;  Romans,  xii.  3.  BovXi}  0«ov 
(nvp  sen.  Is.  liii.  10,)  means  the  decree  of  God^ 
or  his  plan  for  the  good  of  men ;  and  so  denotes, 
by  way  of  eminence,  the  dispensation  rf  grace 
through  Christy  Acts,  xx.  37,  coll.  ver,  20.  Con- 
nected with  this,  there  is  one  more  signification 
of  these  words,  which  deserves  to  be  noticed. 
When  tbe  verbs  volendi  and  eligendi  are  con- 
strued, in  Hebrew  with  a,  or  in  Greek  with  iv 
or  tii,  (as  0  a  sen  or  "via,  and  Moxilv  Iv  fm,) 
they  siornify,  to  be  welMispased  towards  any  one^ 
to  love  Atm,  to  shew  him  favour  ,•  i.  q.«  bene  cupere^ 
velle,  to  toish  well ;  also,  to  Hke  to  do  anything  ; 
in  short,  i.  q.,  ^ulv.  Indeed,  the  latter  word 
is  used  in  Luke,  xx.  46,  instead  of  >cxc(v,  which 
occura  in  the  parallel  text,  Mark,  xii.  38.  The 
same  meaning,  to  love,  to  have  pleasure  in  a  things 
belongs  also  to  ^%nv  with  the  accusative,  Matt, 
xxvii.  43.  Hence  ^eXJ7fta,  ßoux^,  cd&wia,  often 
signify  the  gracious  will  cf  God,  his  benevolence^ 
the  proofs  whieh  he  gives  us  cf  his  friendship, 

II.  Dimsians  of  the  Will  of  God,  and  Divme 

Decrees* 
The  will  of  God  that  anything  exterior  to  him- 
self should  take  place,  is  ealM  his  detsmhiB* 
K 
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tion,  or  decree.  Moras,  p.  51,  note.  The  ob- 
jects of  the  divine  will  are  as  many  and  various 
as  the  objects  of  the  divine  knowledge.  Cf.  s. 
22, 1.  For  God,  like  all  rational  beings,  chooses 
only  such  tilings  as  are  perceived  by  his  under- 
standing to  be  good.  His  will,  therefore,  as  well 
as  that  of  others,  depends  always  upon  his  know- 
led  ge.  And  he  chooses  or  rejects,  as  the  objects 
which  are  presented  to  his  mind  appeal  in  his 
judgment  desirable  or  otherwise.  Since  now 
his  knowledge  is  the  most  perfect,  his  will  must 
be  the  best. 

God  is  frequently  represented  in  the  Bible  as 
favourably  inclined  towards  all  men,  and  as  de- 
siring their  happiness.  But  in  some  passages 
it  seems  to  be  intimated  that  he  does  not  desire 
the  welfare  of  aomt  men,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
their  condemnation.  Now,  many  things  which 
we,  in  our  philosophical  style,  should  say  took 
place  under  the  divine  permission,  or  with  the 
distant  concurrence  of  his  will,  were  ascribed 
by  the  ancient  world  to  the  immediate  agency 
and  express  decree  of  God.  Traces  of  this  com- 
mon opinion  appear  in  Homer  and  other  ancient 
writers.  Passages  occur  which  exhibit  the  most 
exalted  and  worthy  conceptions  of  the  Deity, 
w.iile  other  passages  ascribe  to  him  the  design- 
ing and  performance  of  sucih  actions  as  are  in- 
consistent with  his  perfections.  Those  of  the 
latter  kind,  which  occur  in  the  holy  scriptures, 
being  taken  by  themselves,  and  considered  by 
those  who  were  unacquainted  with  this  ancient 
mode  of  thinking  and  speaking,  were  made  to 
contain  a  sense  which  was  never  intended  by 
the  original  writers.  This  mistake  gave  rise  to 
the  vehement  controversies  respecting  j9re(2es/t- 
naiion^  which  continued  in  the  Romish  church 
from  the  fifth  even  to  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  which  raged  with  great  violence  between 
the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches,  especially 
during  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  progress 
of  these  controversies  it  was  found  convenient, 
in  order  to  remove  the  apparent  contradiction  in 
these  texts,  and  to  render  the  whole  subject  more 
intelligible,  to  introduce  various  divisions  into 
the  divine  will.  The  following  are  the  most 
common : — 

1.  antecedens  and  consequena.  Voluntas  ante- 
eedens  is  also  called  prima^  or  primittva;  and 
voluntas  consequens  is  called  secundojfinaHs^  or 
decretoria.  This  division  is  very  ancient,  and 
occurs  not  only  in  John  of  Damascus,  in  the 
eighth  century,  (since  whose  time  it  has  been 
always  preserved  by  the  schoolmen,)  but  even 
in  Chrysostom,  in  the  fourth  century,  who  dis- 
tinguishes between  ^ixyjfia  ttpMtov  and  dcv^cpoy, 
ftpov^yovfjuvw  and  iTtofjuvw,  (Homel,  I.,  in 
Ephes.,)  and  who  is  said  by  Semler  to  have  de- 
rived it  from  Plato.  This  division  is  derived 
from  the  analogy  of  the  human  mind.  We  pos- 
sess a  certain  original  bias,  or  impulse,  which, 


as  long  as  it  is  not  directed  to  any  psrtiealar  ob- 
ject, is  called  vohnias  antecedens  animi  Aumom' ; 
but  as  soon  as  it  is  directed  to  definite  objects, 
is  called  voluntas  eonseqiiens.  Thus  love  and 
hate,  while  not  directed  to  particular  objects, 
belong  to  the  former ;  when  so  directed,  to  the 
latter.  If  we  apply  this  to  God,  we  say  that  he 
wills  the  happiness  and  perfection  of  all  his 
creatures  by  his  voluntas  antecedens;  and  that 
he  makes  application  of  this  general  will  to 
particular  objects,  by  his  volunias  consequens^ 
Now  when  God  bestows  upon  any  individual 
all  the  good  of  which  he  is  susceptible,  he  is 
said  to  toeat  him  according  to  his  consequent  or 
determining  vnU,  This  voluntas  consequens  is 
therefore  principally  exhibited  in  the  decrees  of 
God.  These  two  volitions  thus  often  differ  in 
their  results,  although  they  do  not  clash  among 
themselves ;  although  there  may  be  succession 
in  the  objects  of  the  divine  will,  there  can  be  no 
succession  in  his  will  itself;  for  as  God  knows, 
so  he  wills  everything  instantaneously.  Now, 
if  I  say  God  wills  to  make  all  men  happy,  (I 
Tim.  ii.  4,)  this  is,  in  the  language  of  the 
schools,  the  voluntas  antecedens  />»'— the  end  or 
object  of  God  ;  but  if  I  add  the  distinction,  that 
he  actually  bestows  this  happiness  only  on  the 
pious,  they  alone  being  susceptible  of  it,  (Mark, 
xvi.  16,)  this  is  the  voluntas  consequens.  God, 
then,  ex  voluniate  antecedente^  wil  Is  the  happiness 
of  all  men,  without  exception ;  but,  ex  voluntate 
consequente^  he  wills  the  condemnation  of  the 
wicked. 

With  regard  to  the  propriety  of  this  division 
we  would  say,  that  so  far  as  it  helps  us  to  under- 
stand and  express  many  things  relating  to  the 
attributes,  decrees,  and  providence  of  God,  it 
may  be  allowed,  if  what  is  intended  by  it  be 
considered,  and  not  the  form  of  expression. 
For  the  language  in  which  it  is  expressed  is  very 
inconvenient,  and  conveys  the  idea  of  succes- 
sion and  mutability  in  the  divine  decrees. 
Literally  understood  it  involves  a  contradiction; 
for  God  never,  in  fact,  willed  a  thing  which  he 
is  said  to  have  willed  anteeedenier^  but  which 
has  never  taken  place  conseq%tenter ;  since  he  has 
no  ends  which  he  does  not  attain.  This  lan- 
guage must  be  understood,  therefore,  to  represent 
this  thing  as  it  appears  to  us.  Vide  Tollner, 
Vermischte  Aufsatze,  Samml.  IL,  No.  I.  Kann 
Gott  Endzwecke  haben,  die  er  nicht  erreicht  1 

3.  Voluntas  absoluta,  and  cnnditionata  or  ordi» 
nata.  This  division  relates  principally  to  the 
will  of  God  in  regard  to  moral  beings.  He  is 
said  to  will  absolutely  when  he  determines  any- 
thing without  connecting  it  with  a  condition, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  without  having  re- 
spect to  the  free  actions  of  moral  beings.  Thus, 
for  example,  he  frequently  allots  the  external 
condition  of  particular  men,  or  of  whole  nations, 
without  reference  to  their  moral  worth.    Vide 
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Itom.  fx.  On  the  other  hand  he  wills  candition- 
ally  when  he  determines  anything  on  certain 
conditions,  or  in  respect  to  the  free  actions  of 
moral  beings.  Thus  he  declares  6  Ttiatfvaai^ 
otd^ercu*  o  6*  Arttati^a^  xatoxpi^OFfcu,  Mark, 
xvi.  16.  When  the  annexed  condition  is  ful- 
filled on  onr  part,  and  the  will  of  God  thus  ac- 
complished, his  will  is  said  to  be  efficacious 
(efficax);  when  the  condition  is  not  fulfilled, 
and  the  thing  falls  out  differently  from  what 
God  appeared  to  have  designed,  his  will  is  said 
to  be  ineffeetttal  (non  efficax.)  Here  again  the 
language  employed  is  yery  inconyenient ;  for 
God  always  willed  that  which  he  foresaw  would 
take  place,  and  neyer  willed  that  which  he  fore- 
saw would  not  take  place.  Many  other  divi- 
sions haye  been  adopted  by  theologians,  to  all 
of  which  the  rennarks  made  at  the  close  of  the 
first  diyision  may  be  applied.  Vide  Morus,  p. 
47,  8.  11,  p.  51,  s.  13,  note. 

SECTION  XXVI. 

or  THK  FRBCDOM,  IMMUTABILITY,  AND  BmCACT 
OF  THB  DIYINB  WILL. 

L  The  Frttdom  of  Hit  Dwine  WUL 

1.  What  is  meant  by  üie  freedom  of  the  di- 
ylne  will  (libertas  Tolnntatis,  arbitrium  Dei), 
and  why  is  this  attribute  ascribed  to  God  ? 

To  QS  in  our  present  circomstances,  as  related 
to  the  two  spheres  of  sense  and  spirit,  this  sub- 
ject is  encompassed  with  difficulties.  To  in- 
vestigate and  remoye  these  difficulties  is  not, 
however,  so  much  the  province  of  theology  as 
of  philoeopliy.  The  latter  has  of  late  done  much 
towards  clearing  up  the  ground,  by  the  inqui- 
ries instituted  in  the  critical  school.  If  by/re^• 
dorn  is  meant  a  power  of  choosing  between  dif- 
ferent objects  presented  to  the  mind,  without 
any  motive  for  the  choice  of  one  rather  than  an- 
other, then  the  will  of  God  is  not  free.  But 
freedom  is  not  such  a  power,  and  to  act  in  this 
way  is  not  to  zdfredy  but  arbitrarily^  pro  lubitu, 
arbitrio^  ut  stet  pro  ratione  voluntas ;  and  to  sup- 
pose this  of  God  is  to  ascribe  to  him  the  greatest 
imperfection,  and  to  transform  him  into  a  fearful 
tyrant,  who  pardons  or  condemns  without  reason, 
and  may  thus  make  the  pious  eternally  misera- 
ble, and  the  wicked  eternally  happy.  The 
freedom  of  a  moral  being  consists  rather  in  his 
being  able  to  choose  and  to  act  according  to  his 
viewsj  without  being  forced  to  do  otherwise, 
either  from  an  internal  or  external  necessity ; 
but  he  cannot  choose  without  having  a  motive 
for  his  choice.  For  every  act  of  the  will  in  a 
moral  being  there  must  be  some  ground,  and 
this  ground  is  to  be  sought  in  the  understanding. 
The  understanding  discerns  what  is  good  and 
bad ;  this  knowledge  awakens  affection  or  aver- 
sion; this,  in  its  turn,  moves  the  will  to  elect  or 


reject;  and  the  will  then  determines  itself  to  act 
accordingly.  Whenever,  then,  any  one  has 
chosen  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  under- 
standing, without  feeling  compulsion  from  with- 
in or  from  without,  he  has  willed  freely ;  and  if 
under  the  same  circumstances  he  has  acted,  he 
has  then  acted  freely.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
when  he  has  been  compelled  to  choose  or  to  act 
by  passions  from  within,  or  by  unconquerable 
difficulties  or  irresistible  power  from  without, 
he  has  not  willed  or  w^ie6  freely. 

Freedom  of  will  and  action,  thus  explained, 
must  necessarily  and  in  the  highest  degree  be- 
long to  God,  as  a  pure  moral  being;  in  such  a 
manner,  however,  as  not  to  imply  any  succession 
of  acts  in  his  mind,  s.  35.  This  freedom  must 
be  ascribed  to  him,  (1)  because  he  is  h  spiritual 
being,  and  possessed  of  the  purest  moral  will. 
Vide  s.  19.  We  regard  it  as  the  greatest  per- 
fection that  we  and  other  moral  beings  are  able 
to  choose  and  act  freely,  and  as  the  greatest  im- 
perfection to  be  compelled  to  choice  and  action 
either  from  within  or  from  without.  We  thp re- 
fore  justly  conclude,  Hd  eminentim,  that  C»d 
must  choose  and  act  with  the  highest  degree  of 
freedom.  (2)  Because  he  is  perfectly  tnde- 
pendent^  which  he  could  not  be  without  freedom. 
Throughout  the  sphere  of  sense  the  law  of  ne- 
cessity prevails ;  but  in  the  moral  world,  the 
law  of  freedom.  In  the  former,  everything  is 
limited,  conditioned,  and  subjected  to  the  vicis- 
situdes of  time  and  space ;  but  everything  in  the 
latter  is  unlimited,  free,  and  independent  of  time 
and  space.  Of  this  moral  world  we  ourselves 
are  members  in  the  better  portion  of  our  nature, 
and  as  such  we  are  possessed  of  freedom  and 
are  capable  of  understanding  what  it  is,  although 
our  connexion  with  the  bodily  world  makes  it 
difficult  for  us  not  only  to  exercise  it,  but  even 
to  obtain  any  clear  conception  of  its  nature. 
(3)  Because  he  is  the  creator^  preserver^  and 
wiseruler  of  the  world,  which  character  he  could 
not  sustain  unless  he  were  possessed  of  freedom. 
He  has'  so  constituted  and  ordered  the  world 
that  none  of  his  creatures  are  able  to  disturb  or 
destroy  it  with  all  their  skill  or  power.  Cf. 
what  was  said  respecting  the  omnipotence  and 
the  wisdom  of  God,  s.  21,  24. 

Against  this  view  of  the  subject  the  objection 
has  sometimes  been  made,  that  God  never  can 
act  otherwise  than  from  a  regard  to  the  ends 
which  he  has  in  view,  and  can  only  choose  what 
is  the  best;  that  he  thus  acts  and  chooses  neces^ 
sarily,  and  that  necessity  therefore  must  be 
predicated  of  him  instead  of  freedom.  But  there 
is  a  fallacy  in  this  argument,  arising  from  the 
improper  use  of  words.  That  is  here  supposed 
to  be  necessary  which  has  it«»  ground  in  the  es- 
sential and  infallible  knowledge  of  God.  He, 
like  every  other  rational  spirit,  chooses  only 
what  his  understanding  acknowledges  as  good. 
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Since  qow  hia  undentandiiig  is  infslUble,  and 
he  sees  everything  as  it  actually  is,  his  choice 
is  called  neuuary^  and  not  at  all  because  it  re- 
sults from  any  compulsion.  The  human  under- 
standing is  subject  to  mistake,  and  our  choice 
is  frequently  free  only  in  appearance ;  but  alway$ 
to  will  and  to  do  that  which  the  understanding 
discerns  as  best  is  the  high^t  degree  of  freedom 
in  a  moral  being. 

2.  T7te  doelrine  of  ihe  Bible  retpecling  the frU" 
dorn  of  the  divine  wilL 

This  rests  upon  the  principles  abore  stated, 
and  is  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way ;  espe- 
cially as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  freedom  with 
which  God  bestows  or  withholds  his  favours. 
In  the  ancient  languages,  however,  there  were 
DO  definite  terms  answering  to  the  pure  idea  of 
freedom ;  and  if  there  had  been  such  terms  in- 
vented for  the  use  of  the  schools  of  philosophy, 
they  would  have  been  ill  adapted  to  popular  in- 
struction. But  they  had  not  learned,  at  that 
early  period,  to  discriminate  with  sufficient  ac- 
curacy between  their  ideas,  and  they  therefore 
pften  employed  words  which  indicate  caprice  to 
express  the  idea  of  freedom.  We  observe,  how- 
ever, that  just'  conceptions  on 'this  subject  are 
found  everywhere  in  the  Bible,  although  they 
are  expressed  in  popular  rather  than  in  philoso- 
phical language.  So,  when  God  is  said  in  the 
Bible  to  bestow  blessings  when  he  wili^  and  to 
be  severe  when  he  will,  the  meaning  is,  not  that 
be  acts  like  a  tyrant,  in  passion,  or  according  to 
blind  caprice,  but  that  he  does  that  which  in  his 
infinite  wisdom  he  sees  to  be  best.  Thus  1  Cor. 
zii.  11;  Isaiah,  xlv.  9,  10.  We  regard  human 
rulers  as  happy  on  account  of  the  great  freedom 
they  possess,  and  their  independence  of  external 
control ;  they  possess  the  right  of  pardoning,  of 
condemning,  &c.  Now  the  popular,  language 
of  the  Bible  ascribes  to  God  this  unlimited  use 
of  freedom,  which  we  consider  as  the  prerogative 
of  earthly  princes  and  rulers.  But  this  language 
must  be  interpreted  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  in- 
volve those  imperfections  which  belong  on\j  to 
men.  From  this  language  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  when  God  pardons  or  condemns  ac- 
cording to  his  own  will,  he  acts,  as  human  rulers 
often  do,  from  passion  or  caprice ;  for  there  is  no 
true  freedom  where  the  will  is  not  obedient  to 
the  understanding.  When  God,  therefore,  pros- 
pers and  exalts  one  particular  individual  or  a 
whole  nation,  and  afflicts  and  depresses  another, 
in  so  doing  he  acts  freely — 1.  e.,  for  wise  reasons, 
though  they  may  be  inscrutable  to  us,  and  not 
from  wilfulness  or  caprice.  But  from  the  fact 
that  we  cannot  see  the  reasons  for  what  God 
does,  we  are  sometimes  disposed  to  think  that 
be  has  none  in  his  own  mind,  and  that  he  acts 
in  an  arbitrary  manner;  and  as  we  think  we 
usually  express  ourselves.  The  popular  lan- 
guage, therefore,  which  seems  to  affirm  that  God 


decides  and  acts  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  often 
means  no  more  than  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
reasons  which  infiuence  his  decisions  and  con- 
duct. Vide  Morus,  p.  51,  note.  And  in  this 
sense  God's  government,  even  in  the  intellectucJ 
and  moral  world,  is  free ;  to  one  people  he  gives 
more  religrious  knowledge  and  more  advantages 
for  mental  improvement,  to  another  less;  and 
what  he  bestows  at  one  time  he  takes  away  at 
another.  Cf.  Ephes.  i.  4—14.  To  us  short- 
sighted beings  there  often  appears  to  be  some- 
thing unjust,  contradictory,  and  inexplicable  in 
all  this.  At  such  times  there  is  nothing  more 
quieting  than  the  firm  conviction  that  God  wills 
and  acts  with  the  most  perfect  freedom-—!,  e., 
according  to  the  views  of  his  understanding,  by 
which  he  always  knows  infallibly  what  is  best. 
The  passage  Rom.  ix.  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  relation  to  this  subject.  Paul  here 
contends  against  the  error  of  the  Jews,  that  God 
preferred  their  nation  to  all  others,  and  looked 
upon  them  with  exclusive  favour.  The  Jews  be- 
lieved that  God  could  not  reject  them,  and  could 
not  transfer  to  otiiera  the  blessings  he  had  b»- 
stowed  upon  them.  Paul  undertakes  to  shew 
that,  on  the  contrary,  God  proceeded  freely  in 
the  dispensation  ofJUis  benefits;  that  he  did  not 
govern  himself  by  the  supposed  deserta  or  the 
personal  efforts  of  men ;  and  that  men  could  not 
presume  in  this  matter  to  prescribe  to  him,  oiv 
to  complain  of  his  government.  Verse  11,  Tmi 
^  xa/t'  ixXoyriv  ^po^cff^  f  pv  0cov  ^<t^— i«  e.«  the 
will  of  God  (ixXoy^,  libertae  in  eligendo,  as  Jo- 
sephus  uses  it)  must  be  acknowledged  to  be 
free.  (Cf.  the  phrase  tv6oxva  ^iXi/ia/tof,  Eph. 
i.  5,  11,)  Ver.  7,  seq.,  Abraham  had  many  chil- 
dren, but  Isaac  only  received  the  promise.  Ver. 
10,  seq.,  Isaac  had  two  sons,  Jacob  and  Esau, 
born  at  the  same  time.  God  made  the  posterity 
of  the  one  to  be  subject  to  that  of  the  other. 
From  these  and  other  examples  Paul  now  con- 
cludes, ver.  18,  that  God  6v  >cX£(,  iu$l'  Sv  $c 
^ixci,  axXijpwih  (Job,  xxxix.  16.)  Cf.  ver.  15, 
cXcijtfij  ov  av  iXcw,  xai  otxrccpijtfw  w  w  oMfetp», 
quoted  from  Exod.  xxxiii.  19, 1  bestow  bless- 
ings at  pleasure  (pro  lubitu),  on  whomsoever  I 
will,  according  to  my  infallible  wisdom.  Paul 
afterwards,  ver.  32,  mentions  some  reasons  why 
God  frequently  proceeds  in  this  way.  He  does 
so  sometimes,  to  deter  men  from  wickedness,  by 
a  display  of  his  anger,  or  in  some  manner  to  pro- 
mote the  general  good ;  but  should  we  in  any 
case  be  unable  to  discover  these  reasons,  we 
must  humbly  acquiesce  in  the  divine  will,  ver. 
20,  21.  This  passage,  therefore,  does  not  treat 
of  the  predestination  of  particular  men  to  happi- 
ness or  misery  by  an  absolute  decree*  This  pre- 
destination is  not  absolute,  but  dependent  on  the 
fulfilment  of  certain  conditions  on  the  part  of 
man.  In  this  passage  Paul  is  speaking  of  the 
general  government  of  the  world,  and  of  the  or- 
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dering  of  tne  external  ciTcnmstances  of  indivi- 
daals  and  nations ;  and  he  saya  that  in  this  mat- 
ter God  is  not  confined  to  those  rales  by  which 
we  might  think  his  conduct  should  be  regulated. 
He  acts  on  principles  and  maxims  which,  though 
perfectly  wise,  are  often  wholly  beyond  our  com- 
prehension. Vide  Noesselt,  Opusc.  ad  Inter. 
8.  S. — ^Interpr.  Gramm,  c.  ix.  ep.  ad  Rom.«- 
Fasc.  1,  p.  125,  seq. 

IL  brnmOabUity  €f  tkt  Diiome  WÜL 
The  immutability  of  the  will  of  God  results 
from  tfiat  of  his  nature;  vide  s.  80,  ad  finera. 
Since  his  will  is  always  founded  upon  his  per> 
feet  knowledge,  and  his  judgment  is  infallible 
with  regard  to  whaterer  it  may  relate,  he  cannot 
be  supposed  to  fluctuate  in  his  choice.  The  mu- 
tability of  the  human  will  is  owing  to  the  un- 
certainty and  defectiTenese  of  human  knowledge. 
The  Bible  often  speaks  of  the  unchangeableness 
of  the  diTine  will.  Psalm  zzxiii.  10, 11,  •«  Je- 
hoTah  bringeth  the  counsel  of  the  heathen  to 
nought;  but  his  counsel  standeth  for  ever.'* 
Ps.  exix.  89—91,  Rom.  xi.  39,  d^crofUxiTfa 
zo^iuveo,  ecov.  1  Sam.  xt.  S9,  "  He  is  not  a 
man,  that  he  should  repent  ;*'  coll.  s.  30.  When 
therefore  we  meet  with  texts  in  which  God  is 
said  to  repent,  (as  Gren.  Ti.  7,)  or  in  which  he  is 
said  to  haye  done  differently  from  his  intentions, 
(aslsa.  xxxviii.  1,  seq. ;  Jonah,  iii.  9,)  we  must 
interpret  them  so  as  to  be  consistent  with  his  per- 
fections ;  for  Moses  and  the  prophets  well  knew 
that  Gorftrofl  no/ a  man,  (Hathethouldreperd^  Num. 
xxiii.  19.  These  repTesentations  become  consist- 
ent when  we  consider  that  wbeneyer  an  event 
occurred  otherwise  than  had  been  expected,  or  af- 
fairs took  a  tarn,  under  the  divine  goyerament  or 
permission,  different  from  what  had  been  com- 
mon in  human  experience,  then,  in  the  customary 
dialect  of  antiquity,  God  was  said  to  repent  and 
aÜer  kU  purpose. 

m.  ^ffieaey  rf  ike  Dwme  WUL 

Whatever  God  wtZb,  that  he  can  aeeomplUh ; 
and  his  power  has  no  limitations.  And  tiiis  is 
his  omnipotence,  which,  as  a  necessary  attribute 
of  the  divine  nature,  was  considered  in  s.  31. 

SECTION  xxvn. 

OmBRAI.  ISMABXS  «H  THB  MORJÜL  ATTUBUTIS 
or  THB  DlVm  WILL. 

1.  We  ascribe  truth  or  veracity  to  God,  so  far 
as  whatever  he  reveals  or  declares,  directly  or 
indirectly,  is  trae  and  certain,  s.  38. 

3.  We  ascribe  gwdnese  or  benevolence  to  God, 
so  far  as  he  is  disposed  to  bestow  upon  his  crea- 
tures all  that  happiness  of  which  they  are  sus- 
ceptible; s.  38. 

3.  We  ascribe  hoUneae  to  God,  so  far  as  he 
possesses  all  moral  perfections,  and  consequenV- 
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ly  lofes  what  it  good,  and  hales  what  is  evil ; 
s.  39. 

4.  We  ascribe /uflibe  to  God,  so  far  as  he  ex- 
hibits his  love  of  goodness  and  hatred  of  wick* 
edness,  in  his  deidings  with  his  oieatuies;  s» 
30,  31. 

yote, — ^Leibntts,  in  his  Theodioie,  (p.  it.  s» 
161,)  considers  the  hoUneas  of  God  as  nothing 
else  thsn  bis  »uprtme  goodneaa^  or  benevolence* 
In  the  same  manner  he  explains  the  jtaaUu  oi 
God,  and  in  this  respeet  is  followed  by  Wolf, 
Baum^rten,  Eberhard,  and  many  other  modem 
philosophers  and  theologians,  especially  those 
belonging  to  the  school  of  Wol  f.  The  last-men« 
tioned  writer,  following  the  example  of  Leit>- 
nitz,  defines  the  justice  of  God,  benignitae  ad 
legee eajrieniim  iemperatax  others  define  it  still 
more  briefly,  the  rdaUve  goodnem  of  Ood, 

These  philosophers  were  led  thus  to  refine 
upon  the  idea  of  jnstioe,  by  the  desire  to  obvisle 
the  objections  to  which  the  common  idea  of  it 
appeared  to  be  exposed.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  troth  whieh  they  afllrro,  that  the  goodness 
of  God  is  relative;  and  whenever  we  speak  of 
the  divine  holiness  or  justice,  we  must  proceed 
on  the  principle,  that  the  goodness  of  God  is 
always  directed  by  his  wisdom,  and  is  always 
and  wholly  relative,  sinee  he  bestows  blsssingB 
upon  his  creatures  ud  ezaet  proportion  to  their 
susceptibility  for  receiving  them.  But  while 
this  is  true,  the  defiidtion  of  divine  justice  given 
by  Leibnitz  is  not,  considered  as  a  definition, 
sufficiently  precise  and  aoeurate,  as  Kant  has 
shewn.  Without  going  at  large  into  the  objec- 
tions whieh  might  be  nrgsd  against  it,  it  will  be 
enough  for  our  present  purpose  to  observe,  in  the 
first  place,  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  intelUgible^ 
and  cannot  be  conveniently  used,  at  least  in 
popular  instraetion ;  and,  in  the  seeond  place, 
that  it  does  not  exhibit  the  common  idea  con- 
nected with  this  term,  which  is  of  itself  proof 
enou{fh  that  it  is  not  just  as  a  definition.  We 
feel  at  once,  on  hearing  this  definition,  that  there 
is  something  wanting  to  complete  the  idea. 
When  we  are  oontemplating  the  nature  of  God, 
we  consider  it,  after  the  aiudogy  of  human  b^ 
ings,  as  different  according  to  the  different  ofr- 
jeeU  about  which  it  is  employed.  On  this  com- 
mon mode  of  conception  the  common  use  of  lan- 
{fuags  is  built,  and  in  conformity  witii  this  usage 
we  must  make  a  distinction  between  the  good- 
ness, holiness,  and  justice  of  God,  especially  as 
the  scripture  follows  this  common  usage.  Now 
the  object  of  the  holiness  of  God  is,  gweral,  uniß- 
vereal  goodf  of  his  justiee  and  benevolence,  the 
welfare  tf  hU  creature».  We  here  see  how 
closely  connected  these  ideas  are,  and  what  in- 
duced Leibnitz  to  define  fhem  as  he  did.  But, 
following  the  general  usage,  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing distinction  in  the  employment  of  these 
terms:  one  is  called  good  or  beneoektU  who  is 
k9 
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inelined  to  beneft  anotlier»  fui  hme  eupiU  fn»U  ; 
one  is  eall«d  holy,  in  reepeot  to  the  purity  and 
blameleMneM  of  his  du^Mtitfion,— one  who  loves 
what  is  good,  and  bates  what  is  evil,  ^t  recU, 
ieniity  $anetu»  esii  Jtut,  who  acts  according  to 
this  disposition,  ^t  recti  agiU  and  who  ther»- 
Ibre  adivefy  exhibiU  his  pleasure  in  what  is 
good,  and  displeasure  at  what  is  aril«  Bot 
since  God  has  no  other  end  but  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  his  creatores^he  acts,  even  when  he 
proceeds  with  juatiee,  at  the  same  time  benevth 
kntfy  t  and  eyen  those  things  which  we  call  evik 
voApumuhmenti,  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
affect  us,  are  only  so  many  results  and  proofs 
of  the  divine  goodness,  as  we  shall  shew  here- 


SECTiON  xxvm. 

or  THB  TSaACITT  AND  THB  000DN£88  OF  OOD. 

L  The  Trxdh  or  Veraaiy  of  God, 

Tbis  attiiboto  of  God  is  sometimes  diyided 
into  meUtphyiUal  (interna)  and  moral  (externa). 
By  the  former  is  meant  merely  that  he  is  the 
true  God,  in  opposition  to  false,  imaginary  dei- 
ties ;  and  in  this  sense  he  is  called  noK  Sk,  pnx  S«, 
Is.  xlv.  81 ;  eto$  d»j7d«^f  1  Jobn,  t.  30;  John, 
xrn,  8.  But  we  here  speak  of  the  truth  of  God 
in  the  fueroi sense;  and  by  this  is  meant  that  he 
is  true  in  all  which  he  declares  or  reveals,  and 
that  he  does  not  alter  from  what  he  has  once 
spoken ;  dävra^rw  4«v<nM^  9««^*  >aya  P^^l« 
Heb.  vi.  18.  This  attribute  is  also  designated 
in  the  Bible  by  the  words  pcm,  njiOK,  iryh  "n^i 
iaJfitia*  and  opposed  to  it  is  falsehood,  varia- 
bleness in  speech,  trustlessness,  ytjd,  ine^,  nono, 
4cv8of ,  X.  <.  X.    This  attribute  implies,  * 

1.  That  the  instruction  which  God  gives  us 
contains  no  untruths  or  contradictions.  Hence 
it  is  called  in  the  scriptures,  xwt'  H^xh^,  nr^, 
dsi^ca*  and  Cbriat  says,  John,  xvii.  17,  o  xoyo« 
^  fshi  dxii^ca  jtfr».   Cf.  Ps.  six.  8 ;  cxix.  75, 138. 

9.  That  all  the  divine  promises  and  commi- 
nations  are  sure,  and  will  be  accomplished  with- 
out fiul.  Since  the  will  of  God  is  immutable, 
(s.  96,  No.  IL),  whatever  he  haa  once  an- 
nounced as  his  will  must  inevitebly  take  place. 
So  far  as  he  fulfils  his  promise  or  threatening, 
he  is  called  m^fof,  tp^j,  and  truth  nipK,  miDM, 
itlatiin  is  ascribed  to  him.  Ps.  xxxiii.  4,  •«  The 
promise  of  the  Lord  is  faithful,  and  everything 
ufkieh  he  doee  m  truthJ**  3  Cor.  i.  18,  stiatof  6 
0c^,  and  ver.  30,  **  the  divine  promises  which 
are  given  through  Jesus  Christ  (iv  wot^  sc. 
X(Mtff9,  ver.  19),  are  to  mu,  xai  to  d^^r— i.  e., 
ßrm,  MM*e.  Uiotif  ^ov  is  opposed  to  the  amatio, 
dv^iMCwv,  Rom.  iii.  3.  An  important  passage 
in  this  connexion  is  found  in  Ps.  cxix.  89 — 91. 
This  passage  contains  a  proof  of  the  certainty 
of  the  divine  promise»  and  the  immutability  of 


the  divine  laws  drawn  firom  a  oomparison  of 
them  with  the  laws  of  the  natural  world.  Sura 
and  immutable  as  are  the  laws  of  the  material 
world,  so  sure  are  those  laws  by  which  God 
proceeds  in  fulfilling  bis  declarations,  in  reward- 
ing virtue  and  punishing  vice;  and  foolish  as  it 
would  be  to  blame  the  former,  equally  foolish 
is  it  to  blame  the  latter.    Cf.  Prov.  viii.  33—26. 

The  Bible  gives  great  prominence  to  this  at* 
tribute  of  God,  and  justly,  considering  the  in- 
fluence which  a  belief  in  it  must  have  in  pro- 
moting piety  and  godliness.  Vide  Heb.  xi.  6, 
seq.;  Rom.  iv.  3.  This  conviction,  and  the 
confidence  flowing  from  it,  is  called  by  the  very 
same  name  as  the  attribute  iteelf,— .via.,  nloti^v 
the  opposite  of  which  is  atoatla*  But  the  Bible 
representa  God  as  faithful  in  fulfilling  his  threate 
as  well  as  his  promises.  Heb.  iv.  13,  is  a  class- 
ical text  upon  this  subject  Zwf  yap  6  xoyo$fov 
Biov,  Ttai  in^u  xoi  to/Mtiftoi  iffUp  Haaw  i^axe»' 
pw¥  iiotofMv,  X.  f.  X.,  «CM  »fi/gixbt  iv^viMffittav  M* 
iwouitv  xopdMK,  **  The  theatening  of  God,  (xoyo^ 
fov  0foii)  is  active  and  efficacious,  ((wy  so* 
ipt^u  not  vain  and  empty,)  and  sharper  than 
any  two  edged  sword,  ^. ;  and  he  site  in  judg- 
ment on  the  thoughte  and  purposes  of  the  heart.*' 
The  gospel  is  not  more  full  and  explicit  in  ite 
promises  to  those  who  comply  with  ite  condi- 
tions, than  in  ite  thr eatenings  against  those  who 
reject  them. 

iVbfo. — Some  passages  of  the  Bible  seem,  at 
first  view,  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  veracity 
of  God.  On  this  point  we  may  remark  that 
there  are  some  truths  which  are  not  intended  for 
all  men  of  all  ages,  and  which  would  do  more 
hurt  than  good  if  exhibited  indiscriminately, 
without  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  those  to 
whom  they  may  be  addressed.  The  question 
therefore  arises,  whenever  we  undertake  to  in- 
stroct  our  fellow-men,  whether  this  or  that 
truth  will  be  useful  to  them ;  whether  they  are 
able  to  bear  it ;  or  whether,  considering  their 
circumstances,  it  may  not  do  them  more  hurt 
than  good  f  To  teach  men  those  truths  which 
they  are  not  prepared  to  revive,  is  like  putting 
useful  instrumenta  into  the  hands  of  a  child, 
who  can  turn  them  to  no  account,  and  may  per- 
haps injure  himself  by  using  them,  and  is  there- 
fore inconsistent  with  true  prudence,  and  with 
an  enlightened  regard  for  their  welfare.  This 
is  a  maxim  which  roust  be  adopted  by  all  who 
engage  in  the  work  of  instruction  and  educa- 
tion, or  who  are  in  any  way  conversant  with 
men.  It  is  indeed  liable  to  abuse,  and  has  been 
abused  by  human  teachers,  but  it  is  true  not- 
withstanding ;  and  we  are  warranted  by  all  the 
divine  perfections  to  believe  that  it  will  not  be 
abused  by  God,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we 
believe  that  his  wisdom  and  goodness  must  lead 
him  to  proceed  in  accordance  with  it,  in  his  deal- 
ings with  men.    And  so  we  find,  that  God  has 
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floOMfiimM  wtAlMld  ptrtioal»  trad»  from  men, 
or  hfts  iadalged  them  in  psrtumlar  prcjudioes 
and  wron,  and  thip  in  perfect  eoneiiteney  whh 
kis  Teraciiy ;  riaee  it  wctnld  liave  been  attended 
whh  injory  for  him,  considering  the  drenm« 
•tuieea  of  men  at  that  pertioolar  period  of  the 
world,  to  have  sobstttnted  better  Tiewe  in  place 
of  those  which  prevailed  among  them.  The 
Old  Testament  furnishes  many  instances  in 
which  prevailing  prejadices  were  indulged,  and 
many  truths  were  left  for  a  time  in  comparetire 
obscurity,  and  a  more  clear  revelation  was  de- 
ferred to  a  distant  period,  when  men  should  be- 
come more  capable  of  receiving  it.  Thus  God 
sometimes  exhibits  in  his  dealings  with  men 
what  theGrecian  philosophe»  call  trvyxa/taßa/ni^ 
a  condeseension  to  the  views  and  capscities  of 
men,  which  is  as  indispensable  in  the  education 
of  nations,  and  of  the  whole  human  race,  as  in 
that  of  individuals.  Vide  Dr.  Senff,  Yon  der 
Herablassuttg  Gottes. 

As  an  instance  of  this  condescension,  we  may 
mention  the  fact,  that  God  sometimes  appears 
to  remit  something  of  the  severity  of  his  thteat- 
enings.  And  this  he  does  in  accommodation  to 
oar  views  of  his  character;  somewhat,  in  this 
case,  as  the  father  remits  the  severity  of  the 
punishment  which  is  due  to  his  child,  in  order 
to  inspire  him  with  more  confidence,  and  to  con- 
vince him,  in  an  unexpected  manner,  of  his  entire 
afieetion.  Cf.  Jonah,  iii.  4,  coli.  ver.  9, 10,  and 
IT.  s,  9—11.  Add  to  this,  that  while  some  of 
the  promisee  and  threatenings  of  God  are  uncon- 
ditional and  absolute,  (such  as  the  promise  of  a 
numerous  posterity  to  Abreham,  and  the  threat- 
ening of  the  servitude  of  the  posterity  of  Esau,) 
most  of  them  are  conditional,  and  depend  upon 
the  obedience  or  disobedience  of  those  to  whom 
they  are  addressed ;  but  ^at  this  condition  is 
sometimes  so  obvious  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  or  in  some  other  way  so  well  known,  that 
it  is  not  expressed  in  words,  but  only  tacitly 
implied^,  g.,  Jonah,  iii.  iv.  Another  example 
which  most  be  explained  on  this  principle  of 
the  condescension  of  God  to  the  views  of  men, 
and  the  conceptions  prevailing  in  any  parti- 
cular age,  is  the  sacrifice  which  Abraham  was 
required  to  make  of  his  son  Isaac,  Gen.  xxii. 
3,  seq.  Moras,  p.  54.  Still  another  instance 
of  the  condescension  of  God  to  human  opinions 
and  customs :  men  are  accustomed  to  regard  an 
oath  as  preeminently  sacred ;  God,  therefore,  in 
order  to  shew  that  his  declarations  agree  per- 
feeüy  with  his  mind  and  will,  Mwean  that  they 
are  true.  Heb.  vi.  13,  seq. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  general,  that  the  more 
any  one  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of  men, 
and  with  tiie  mode  in  which  they  expressed 
themselves  in  ancient  times,  and  which  still  pre- 
vails among  the  common  people  at  the  present 
day,  the  less  will  the  phraseology  of  the  Bible 


appear  obscure,  strange,  or  revoltiiig.  In  thw 
view  the  atudy  of  Homer  may  be  highly  recom- 
mended to  theologians.  For  they  are  peculiarly 
liable,  from  their  familiarity  with  technical  and 
philosophical  phraseology,  to  misnndentand 
such  representations  as  those  under  considera- 
tion, and  which  are  perfectly  intelligible  to  plain 
and  practical  men.  The  latter  find  littie  diffi- 
culty in  underatanding  the  most  figurative  re- 
presentations of  the  Bible,  and  in  entering  into 
their  full  spirit,  because  they  are  familiar  with 
such  representations ;  whereas  men  of  learned 
pnnuits  find  great  difficulty  even  in  obtaining 
the  meaning  of  a  figurative  and  popular  phrase- 
ology, and  greater  still  in  making  use  of  it  in 
their  instructions.  They  have  too  littie  tntei- 
course  with  men  in  the  common  walks  of  life. 
This  is  a  common  fault  with  us  all. 

II.  The  Goodness  or  Love  of  GocL 

This  attribute  consists  in  the  determination 
or  inclination  of  the  will  of  God  to  bestow  upon 
his  creatures  all  the  good  of  which  they  are  sus- 
ceptible. It  is  ascribed  to  God,  because  it 
gbrms  an  essential  part  of  that  character  which 
we  must  ascribe  to  him  as  the  most  perfect  be- 
ing. It  is  proved  in  the  clearest  manner  by  the 
fact,  that  God  has  so  created  and  constituted  the 
universe,  that  the  whole,  and  each  particular 
portion,  possesses  that  degree  of  perfection  and 
well-being  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  It  is  also 
proved  in  the  preservation  and  government  of 
the  world,  in  a  manner  which  must  be  perfectiy 
satisfactory  to  every  rational  being.  The  proof 
of  the  divine  goodness  derived  from  the  benevo- 
lent constitution  of  nature  may  be  exhibited  in 
a  very  intelligible  and  practical  manner,  and  on 
this  account  is  frequentiy  employed  in  the  holy 
scriptures.  The  passage  in  which  this  proof  is 
exhibited  most  fully  and  distinotiy  is  Psalm 
civ.,  a  good  oommentary  on  which  may  be 
found  in  Cioero,  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  39.  Cicero 
says,  very  truly,  (Nat.  Deor.  i.  44,)  that  all  re- 
ligious and  pious  feeling  would  cease,  if  love 
and  benevolence  were  denied  to  God.  If  we 
would  excite  the  heart  to  affection,  obedience, 
and  gratitude  towards  God,  and  warm  it  with 
religious  sentiments,  we  must  bring  to  view  the 
divine  benevolence.  John  therefore  declares,  in 
his  firet  epistie,  iv.  8,  16,  ^thi  17  dyaf(]7,>and 
Plato  says,  Qod  ü  beauty  and  love  itaef.  But 
in  order  that  this  troth  may  have  its  full  eflfect, 
every  one  should  consider  how  much  goodness 
God  has  shewn  to  him  as  an  individual.  The 
Bible  directs  our  attention  particularly  to  those 
proofs  of  the  divine  benevolence,  commonly  less 
regarded,  which  appear  in  all  which  God  has 
done,  from  time  to  time,  to  bring  men  to  happi- 
ness, in  his  great  plan  of  instroction  and  salva- 
tion. The  texts  which  treat  of  the  blessings 
conferred  by  Christianity  belong  to  this  coo- 
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nexion— n*.,  John«  iii.  16^  1  Jobm  tr.  9«  10; 
Rom.  T.  6—19;  Tit  it.  11— U.  This  great 
proof  of  the  love  of  God  is  called,  by  way  of 
eminenee,  17  dyanifj^  x^a*  Moras,  p.  66,  n.  7. 
For  a  farther  disoassion  of  this  snbjeot,  vide  the 
Articles  eonceming  Divine  Providenee,  sad  ood- 
oerning  Christ« 

The  lore  of  God  has  different  names  given  it 
in  the  Bible,  according  to  the  different  ways  in 
which  it  is  expressed,  and  the  different  relations 
which  it  bean  to  his  creatures,  and  their  condi- 
tion, ncn  ]n,  t<tp^9  ^o^t  ^^  ^^'y  common 
names,  signifying  tmmerited  love  or  goodness, 
and  implying  God's  greatness,  and  oar  anwor- 
thiness.  J9-ys  is  another  common  name  for  this 
attribate;  whence  ^wauxswri  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment often  signifies  benevolence.  These  He- 
brew words  are  sometimes  rendered  by  dyaS^ 

&VV1J  and  xf^V^'^^Vt*  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^®  ^^^^  ^^  ^^ 
has  respect  to  men  in  general^  it  is  called  pM" 
hnikropy,  ^xa^^fMftia  Btov,  Tit.  iii.  4;  and 
from  the  possession  of  it,  God  is  called  the 
fa^er  of  men.  The  texts  in  which  this  is  done 
are  cited  in  Moras,  p.  55,  n.  1.  So  far  as  the 
love  of  God  has  respect  to  the  fiU$erabk  and  th« 
suffering,  it  is  called  pii^f  and  eompamon,  mite' 
rieorUa,  benetfolentia  erga  mi9ero$,  B^Ofl'?«  '^^ 
6Hkoi/YZ^  eeov,  Ixeof.  Men  in  this  condition 
have  the  promise  given  them  that  God  will  pro- 
tect and  comfort  them,  and  provide  a  way  for 
their  deliverance  where  they  ooald  see  none. 
And  to  each  peraons  it  most  be  an  inexpressible 
consolation  that  God  has  not  merely  enabled 
them  to  attain  a  hope,  in  the  ase  of  their  reason,. 
Aat  he  would  assist  and  stand  by  them,  bat  has 
expressly  promised  tbem  that  he  will  certainly 
do  this.  To  the  afflicted  nothing  can  btf  more 
consoling  than  the  sure  promise  of  God ;  and 
of  this  the  religious  teacher  should  be  mindful 
in  his  instractions.  So  far  as  the  love  of  God 
is  exercised  in  defening  or  abating  deserved 
punishments,  it  is  called  forhearanu^  hng-wf" 
feting,  patience^  indulgence,  o^^  ^hm,  /wMpodv- 
(M%,  üw>z^,  Psa.  dii.  8,  seq. ;  Rom.  ii.  4 ;  ix.  33. 

The  love  of  God  is  described  in  the  scrip- 
tores  as, 

1.  Universal  and  impartioL  God  bestows 
upon  each  of  his  creatures  as  mach  good  as  he 
is  capable  of  receiving.    Philo  says,  Od  n^  th 

ftpoi  it  toi  rwv  t^pYttovfiiviav  6iwc^H*  od  yokp 

ti  ftaax^w,  X,  t.  X.  De  Opif.  Mundi,  p.  13,  ed. 
Pf.  This  is  the  great  principle  upon  which 
Qod  proceeds  in  the  distribution  of  his  favoara, 
whether  greater  or  smaller,  more  or  less  .fre- 
quent Psa.  cxl  V.  9,  *<  The  Lord  is  good  to  all ; 
and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works." 
Cf.  Psa.  xxxvi.  7;  ciii.  11—13,  «For  as  the 
heaven  is  high  above  the  earth,  so  great  is  his 
mercy  toward  tiiem  that  fear  him,"  &c.    This 


deetrine  of  th»  nnlipefaal  and  impflifial  Um  oi 
€}od,  thoogh  it  was  believed  and  tsnght  by  the 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  was  for  the  first 
time  exhibited  in  its  trae  light  and  4n  its  whole 
extent  in  the  New  Testement,  in  opposition  so 
the  prejndiees  of  the  Jews,  whieh  veiy  rnnoh 
limited  the  divine  goodness«  To  assart,  how- 
ever, timt  the  teaehera  of  the  Old  Testament» 
and  especially  Moses,  were  wh<rfly  destitate  of 
correct  ideas  respecting  the  love  of  God,  is  veiy 
ontrae;  and  the  contrary  may  be  proved  from 
innumenble  passages  of  scripture.  Vide,  e.  g.. 
Exodus,  xxxiv«  6, 7;  Nam.  xir.  17,  18.  The 
blame  of  their  mistaken  views  of  this  svbjeel 
rested  apon  the  great  body  of  the  Jewish  nation« 
and  not  upon  their  teachers.  The  morsl  percep- 
tions of  the  Jews  were  so  perverted  that  they 
misunderstood  what  they  were  taoght  lespeotai^ 
the  moral  attributes  of  God. 

3.  Unmerited,  grakutous.  And  in  this  re- 
spect, particalarly,  the  love  of  God  is  called 
X«Mi  VS  Rom«  iv*  4f  seq. ;  xi.  5.  There  is  no 
opinion  more  prejodicial  to  the  interests  of  trae 
morality  than  the  opinion  so  prevalent  among 
the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ,  and  reenrring 
under  different  forms  in  every  age  of  the  charoh, 
that  the  love  of  God  can  be  merited  or  proeored 
by  men ;  and  accordingly  there  is  no  opinion 
which  was  more  opposed  by  the  writera  of  the 
New  Testament.  It  is  impossible  that  desert 
of  any  kind  shoald  come  into  consideration  with 
loffSj  as  such ;  for  wherever  desert  is  regarded, 
love  must  be  exchanged  for  obUgaHon,  Rom.  iv. 
4,  seq.  The  free  goodness  of  God  is  nevw  ex- 
ercised, however,  inconsistently  with  his  wis- 
dom and  justice.  Hence  the  pious  may  alwajFS 
be  sure  that  rewards  will  be  bestowed  vpon 
them  by  God;  while  the  wicked  can  have  no 
such  expectation,  Rom.  ii.  4,  6.  Cf.  Thomas 
Balguy,  Divine  Benevolence  Asserted,  trans- 
lated into  German  by  J.  A.  Eberhard. 

SECTION  XXIX. 

OF  THE   HOLINSSS  OF  GOO. 

Tax  holiness  of  God,  in  tiie  general  notion  of 
it,  is  his  morel  perfection-^that  attribute  by 
which  all  moral  imperfection  is  removed  from 
his  nature.  The  holiness  of  the  will  of  God  is 
that,  therefore,  by  whieh  he  chooses,  necessa- 
rily and  invariably,  what  ia  morally  good,  and 
refuses  what  is  morally  evil.  The  ht^iness  and 
Justice  of  GM  are,  in  reality,  one  and  the  same 
thing;  the  distinction  consists  in  this  only,  that 
holiness  denotes  the  internal  inclination  of  the 
divine  will — ^the  disposition  of  God ;  and  Jus- 
tice, the  expression  of  the  same  by  actions. 
Vide  s.  87,  ad  finem.    This  attribute  implies, 

I.  That  no  sinful  or  wicked  inclination  can 
be  found  in  God.  Hence  he  is  said,  James,  i. 
13,  coll.  17,  to  be  eMtipttvtof  Murwy,  ineapable 
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tf  WuigleHiptod  to  •vil,  (Mlin  til«  MtiT*  MMe, 
••  il  M  nii4«ied  bj  tba  Yulgato  and  Luther;) 
•ad  in  1  John»  L  d,  to  be  light,  and  without  dark- 
aea»— i.e.,  holy,  and  without  sin.  Inthisseoae 
he  ie  ealled  -m,  M^opof  «710$,  I  John,  iii.  3 ; 
alio  B^cfi,  MOoof,  inUgeTf  Pea.  ZTÜi.  31.  The 
older  wntera  deaciibed  this  by  the  word  dw»- 
IMMfTBft  tmjpMcoitiM.  [The  ainleeeneee  of  God 
k  akw  deeignated  in  the  New  Teetament  by  the 
words  tikHoff  Matt.  ▼.  48;  and  0010$,  Rer. 
xvi.5.] 

8*  That  he  never  chooees  what  is  fiilse  and 
deceitful,  bat  only  what  is  truly  good — ^what 
his  perfect  intelligonee  recognises  as  sneh ;  and 
that  he  is  therefore  the  moot  perfect  teacher, 
and  the  highest  exemplar  of  moral  goodness. 
Hence  the  Bible  declares  that  be  looks  with 
dispieasuie  upon  wicked,  deceitful  courses,  Psa. 
L  16,  seq.;  ▼.  5,  (Thou  batest  all  workers  of 
iniquity ;)  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  regards 
the  pions  with  ihrour,  Psa.  t.  7, 8 ;  zt.  1,  seq. ; 
ZTiii.  96,  esq. ;  zzxiii.  18.  Cf.  the  tezts  cited 
by  Moras,  p.  47,  s.  1 1,  note  3 — 5.  The  ground, 
therefore,  of  the  holinees  God  is  in  bis  under- 
standing and  the  fireedon  of  his  will.  Vide 
S.96. 

As  to  the  use  of  the  words  th^;>  and  oyiof, 
some  philologists  (particularly  Zacharia,  Bi- 
blische Theologia,  th.  i.  a.  340,  f.)  remark,  that 
they  are  newer  used  in  the  scriptures,  with 
nfoiea0e  to  God,  in  the  sense  here  ascribed 
to  them,  but  rather  describe  bim  as  the  object 
oiawfi  and  «eiMroltoo.  And  it  is  true  that  this 
is  their  pievailiag  meaning— e.  g.,  Isa.  vi.  9 ; 
John,  ZTÜ.  11,  (oyM  Koftf ;)  and  that  according- 
ly «yMiCfd^  signifies,  to  be  uUtmed  venerable^  to 
be  nvaraued.  Still  theee  words  are  in  many 
passages  applied  to  God  undeniably  in  a  mond 
senee  e.  g«,  Ler.  ziz.  3,  *(  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am 
holy ;"  cf.  1  Pet.  i.  14—16.  Thus  also  6i»attii 
£ph.  !▼•  24,  and  oTtAmir,  o^yMo^,  by  which 
all  moral  perfection  is  so  frequently  designated, 
especially  in  the  New  Testament.  The  differ- 
ent meanings  of  the  words  i^p^  and  äyco(  stand 
connected  dearly  in  tiie  following  manner  (cf. 
a.  136)-— vis.  these  words  signify  (a)  the  being 
exienmüff  fmre-'^.  g.,  8  Sam.  zi.  4;  Lot.  zi. 
43,  44;  zz.  7,  86, 36, 4^;  (6)  ike  being  tepa^ 
raie^  since  we  are  accustomed  to  divide  what  is 
pure  from  what  is  impure,  and  to  castaway  the 
latter;  and  therefore  (e)  Aepomemng  of  any 
kind  if  external  advantage^  dieUndum^  6r  worth  4 
so  the  Jews  were  said  to  be  hoiff  to  Ood,  in  op- 
position to  others,  who  were  mmvm,  profane^ 
eomnunh'uneoneetrated»  Then  everything  which 
was  without  imperfection,  disgrace,  or  blemish, 
was  called  hofy  #  and  Hfrsfy  0710$,  eaeroeaneiuej 
came  thns  to  signify  what  waa  inmolabk,  Isa. 
iv.  3;  1  Cor.  iii.  17,  (hence  ^pt  aeylum.) 
They  were  then  used  in  the  more  limited  sense 
of  eAoik,  (like  the  Latin  sanditoi)— a  sense  in 


which  they  are  somatioies  used  in  the  New 
Teetament-^  g.,  I  Thess.  iv.  3,  7,  (cf.  Wolf, 
in  loc.;)  but  not  always,  as  Stange  supposes, 
(Symmikta,  II.  868,  f.)  They  then  came  to 
denoto  any  or  all  internal^  moral  perfection; 
and  finally,  perfection,  in  the  general  notion  of 
it,  as  ezdusive  of  all  imperfection.  Cf.  MoruSi 
p.  47,  s.  11. 

SECTION  XXX. 

or  THB  JUSTICE   OF   OOD. 

Thi  justice' of  God  is  that  attribnto  by  which 
he  actively  ezhibits  his  approbation  of  what  is 
good,  and  his  disapprobation  of  what  is  evil. 
It  is  therefore  the  same  in  essence  with  his  holi- 
nees, vide  8.  89.  So  far  as  God  ha$  compla- 
cency in  what  is  good  he  is  called  holy  $  so  far 
as  he  exhibite  this  complacency  in  his  actual 
procedure  in  the  government  of  the  world  he  is 
called  juet.  The  word  hoUneu^  accordingly, 
refers  rather  to  the  internal  disposition  of  God ; 
and  justice,  to  the  display  or  outward  manifesta> 
tion  of  this  disposition  in  his  actoal  government. 
Both  of  these  attributes  stand  in  close  connez- 
ion  with  the  divine  benewknui  they  may  be 
deduced  from  it,  and  indeed  must  be  regarded 
as  ezpreesions  of  it.  Cf.  the  remarks  made  on 
this  subject  and  on  the  definition  of  Leibnita,  s. 
37,  note. 

Respecting  the  biblical  use  of  the  words  pm, 
p-is,  and  dtaeocof.  In  its  primary,  original  meai^ 
ing«  ?^V^.  doubtless  denotes  what  is  ftt^  msüedf 
adapted  to  a  particular  end^  appropriate^  righL 
The  Greek  dMeeu4>(  has  the  same  signifisation  as 
hixoM^  ifotoif  bixoMT  a^fUh  «•  «*•  X.«  also  the 
Latin /iM^tM,  the  German  gerecht^  and  the  Eng- 
lish right.  These  words  came  afterwards  to 
denote  one  who  aetejuetly  and  rightly^  a  virtoous 
man  in  the. moral  sense.  Accordingly  ("ns,  and 
JMBOM0VM7  (both  in  the  Septuagint  and  in  the 
New  Testament)  signify'  virtue,  piäy,  also 
truths  (Isaiah,  zlii.  6,)  veracity, fidelity^  honeety^ 
goodneee,  beneficence,  abn»,  and  then  what  is 
more  properly  called  jtutiec,  as  ezercised  in 
courto.  Hence  pn^  hixatow,  signify,  to  acquit^ 
pronounce  innocent,  pardon,  and  in  genenü,  to 
faoour*  The  proper  meaning  muet  in  each  case 
be  determined  by  the  connexion. 

God  ezhibite  to  men  his  complacency  in  what 
is  good  and  useful,  and  his  disapprobation  of 
what  is  evil  and  injurious,  in  two  ways  :'*^(1) 
By  laws  and  various  institutes,  which  are  in- 
tended to  teach  ns,  on  the  one  hand,  what  is 
good  and  sslutary,  and  on  the  other,  what  is 
evil  and  injurious,  in  order  that  we  may  know 
how  to  regulate  our  feelings  and  our  conduct. 
This  is  called  kgidative  juttiee  (juetiiit^legialo' 
toria,  sive  anttecdcn»,  sive  ditpontiva,)  (3)  By 
actione,  in  which  he  manifeste  his  approbation 
of  what  is  good,  and  of  those  who  practise  it; 
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and  his  dinpprobatioii  of  what  is  eril,  and  of 
those  who  live  wickedly.  This  is  called  retrp' 
hutivt  justice^  (juatitia  retribuiiva^  judiciaria^ 
reeioriaf  dUtrihutiva^  compenaeUrix^  eomequena*) 
Since  this  division,  which  has  long^  been  com- 
mon in  the  schools  of  theology  and  philosophy, 
is  founded  in  truth,  we  shall  here  adopt  it,  after 
the  example  of  Moras.  The  same  thing  may 
be  expressed  in  other  words,  as  follows : — God, 
as  he  is  holy,  accurately  estimates  the  distinc- 
tion between  what  is  morally  good  and  evil, 
and  accordingly  between  the  good  and  evil  ac- 
tions of  men ;  he  has  made  known  to  men  this 
distinction  by  means  of  his  laws,  (to  a  know- 
ledge of  which  we  are  led  by  reason,  scrip  tare, 
and  experience,)  and  apon  this  he  insists ;  and 
that  men  may  not  only  know  the  difference  be- 
tween good  and  evil,  but  experience  and  feel  it, 
he  has  inseparably  connected  certain  necessary 
advantages  (rewards)  with  what  is  good,  and 
disadvantages  (punishments)  with  what  is  eril. 
We  proceed,  therefore,  to  treat, 

I.  The  Legislative  Justice  of  God. 

All  the  divine  laws  have  respect  to  the  trae 
welfare  of  men,  since  they  prescribe  what  is 
good  and  useful,  and  forbid  the  contrary.  Vide 
Psalm  xix.  8 — 12;  Rom.  xii.  3,  ^ixg^ut,  ecov  to 
dkyo^v  xai  tvdpt&tov  xai  f eXfuw.  The  divine 
laws  are  commonly  divided  into— 

1.  iVa/ur(E^— i.  e.,  such  as  necessarily  flow 
from  the  constitution  of  human  nature.  They 
may  be  learned  from  human  reason  and  con- 
science, and  are  constantly  alluded  to,  repeated, 
explained,  and  enlarged  by  the  Bible.  Cf. 
Introduction,  s.  3. 

2.  Jrhitrary^  or  positive.  Such  are  those 
which  stand  in  no  necessary  connexion  with 
human  nature,  and  cannot  therefore  be  discover^ 
ed  or  demonstrated  by  reason,  ^ut  depend  mere> 
ly  upon  the  express  command  of  God.  They 
are  not  written  upon  the  human  heart,  but  made 
known  to  us  by  God  from  without.  Among 
positive  laws  may  be  counted  those  which  con- 
cern the  institution  of  public  worship  and  the 
ritual,  also  the  political  precepts  of  Moses,  and 
many  other  precepts  and  doctrines  of  religion 
contained  in  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament. 

The  common  belief  is,  that  such  positive  pre- 
cepts have  been  given  by  God  both  to  Jews  and 
Christians.  And  this  belief  is  justified  by  the 
following  reasons : — (1)  Positive  precepts  are 
useful  as  affording  to  men  an  exercise  of  obedi- 
ence, piety,  and  devotion.  A  father  oAen  im- 
poses upon  a  child  an  arbitrary  rale  in  order 
to  accustom  it  to  obedience,  or  with  some  other 
wise  intent;  but  always  with  the  good  of  the 
child  in  view,  although  the  child  may  not  be 
able  to  understand  the  vihy  and  the  tvKerrfore, 
Positive  precepts  should  theiefoie  always  be 


obeyed,  althongfa  they  may  not  appear  to  «s  to 
have  any  natural  or  obvious  connexion  with  onr 
welfare;  for  they  are  given  by  God,  who  eai^ 
not  command  anything  without  referenoe  to  ov 
good.  (3)  All  experience  shews  that  eren  the 
most  cultivated  men,  when  left  to  themselves, 
fall  into  absurd  religious  observances  and  tonoM 
of  worship.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  improper 
for  God  to  prescribe  even  arbitrary  serviees, 
and  to  give  positive  laws  and  doetrines  re- 
lating to  religion.  (3)  By  'being  expressly 
revealed  and  positively  prescribed,  even  natu- 
ral laws  may  obtain  a  positive  authority,  re- 
ceive a  more  solemn  sanction,  and  thus  exert 
a  better  influence.  They  may  be  explained, 
confirmed,  enlarged,  and  enforced  by  positive 
precepts.  But  since  positive  precepts  are  d^ 
signed  in  many  cases  to  promote  partioular  ob- 
jects, which  cannot  be  known  from  the  nature 
of  things,  they  are  not  necessarily  umversai  and 
unalierabley  unless  they  are  declared  to  be  so  by 
God ;  nor  are  they  binding  upon  persons  who, 
without  any  fault  of  their  own,  remain  unao- 
quainted  with  them. 

Many,  on  the  contrary,  deny  that  Grod  has 
given  any  positive  precepts,  and  consider  them 
all  as  of  human  origin.  They  pretend,  that 
much  harm  has  been  and  will  be  done  in  human 
society  by  pleading  a  divine  origin  for  positive 
precepts  and  doctrines.  So  thought  Tindal,  and 
many  of  the  English  rationalists,  and  the  same 
opinion  has  lately  been  expressed  by  Dr.  Stein- 
hart in  his  System  der  reinen  Glüokseligkeits- 
lehre,  s.  63—71, 130,  ff.  Many  of  the  ancient 
Grecian  philosophers,  too,  believed  that  the 
supposition  that  Godjiad  given  positive  precepts 
was  merely  a  popular  error,  since  all  which  were 
affirmed  to  be  such  were  obviously  contrived  by 
men,  and  promulgated  under  the  divine  authori- 
ty. In  opposition  to  this  argument,  Ernesti 
wrote  his  Vindicis  arbitrii  divini  in  religione 
constitnenda,  Opusc.  TheoL,  p.  187,  seq.  He 
was  strongly  opposed  by  Töllner,  in  bis  In- 
quiry, Utrum  Dens  ex  mere  arbitrio  potesta- 
tern  suam  legislatoriam  exerceat;  also  by  Eber- 
hard in  his  Apologie  des  Sokrates,  th.  i.  But 
no  objections  which  are  merely  d/rtbrt  can  dis- 
prove the  existence  of  positive  precepts. 

The  following  arguments  have  been  used  to 
render  the  objection  to  positive  laws  somewhat 
plausible : — (1)  It  is  thought  that  experience 
proves  that  the  promulgation  of  poaitive  laws, 
which  are  received  as  of  divine  origin,  exposes 
natural  laws  to  be  negleeted  and  transgressed, 
and  in  proof  of  this  the  example  of  the  Israelites 
and  Christians  is  addooed.  To  this  it  is  justly 
replied,  that  the  abuse  of  a  thing  does  not  pre* 
vent  its  proper  use.  The  fact  that  many  have 
made  an  improper  use  of  positive  precepts  can- 
net  prove  that  they  are  without  use,  injurious, 
and  reprehensible,  and  that  they  cannot  be  of 
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ÜTiiie  ofighi.  Hie  most  nseitii  objects  and  the 
most  benerplent  arnmgementa  in  the  natoral 
world  have  oOen  been  abased  by  men;  but  this 
IS  no  proof  that  they  were  not  made  and  appoint- 
ed by  God.  (2)  Oppressive  burdens  and  seyere 
and  intolerable  laws,  it  is  said,  will  be  imposed 
npoB  men,  on  pretenee  of  divine  authority, 
wherorer  the  exiatence  of  positive  laws  is  ad- 
Bitted;  and  in  proof  of  this,  the  history  of  the 
Jews  is  again  referred  to.  To  this  it  may  be  re- 
plied, that  these  reiy  pretended  divine  laws  have 
made  it  so  much  the  more  necessary  for  God  to 
interpose  in  onr  behalf  by  his  own  positive  com- 
mands. Again :  ^e  evil  consequences  spoken 
of  do  not  flow  from  positive  divine  ordinances, 
but  from  arbitrary  human  ordinances,  which 
men  have  falsely  pretended  to  be  divine.  In 
nply,  it  is  said  that  both  experience  and  his- 
tory teach  that  it  must  be  difficult  to  distin- 
guish between  those  laws  which  are  really  of 
divine  origin  and  those  which  are  only  pretended 
to  be  sneh.  (3)  God  founded  and  arranged 
everything  so  wisely  in  the  beginning  that  no 
alterations  or  additions  in  the  established  natural 
laws  are  neoessary ;  and  that  he  should  do  what 
is  amneoessary  cannot,  it  is  said,  be  supposed. 
To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  positive  divine 
preoepts  do  not  alter,  contradict,  annul,  or  in 
any  way  repeal,  the  natural  laws.  -  To  prove, 
h priori^  either  that  positive  laws  do  not  exist  or 
tie  nnnecessaiy,  is  quite  impossible.  Whether 
there  are  or  are  not  positive  laws  is  a  question 
of  laet;  and  if  it  can  be  shewn  that  positive  di- 
vine precepts  actually  exist,  all  reasoning  to  the 
eontraty,  ä  priori^  is  of  no  avail.  If  no  evil  ex- 
isted in  the  worid,  our  philosophers  would  prove 
h priori^  from  all  the  attributes  of  God,  that  a 
world  in  which  evil  should  exist  was  utterly 
impoesible.  But  since  the  existence  of  evil  is 
beyond  a  doabt,  they  must  be  content  to  shew 
how  it  is  rseoiicilable  with  the  divine  attributes. 
Gf.  Moras,  p.  48—50,  s.  13. 

J^^ile.— -The  following  remarhs  shall  suffice 
us,  without  going  further  into  the  philosophical 
investigation  of  this  disputed  point  The  his- 
tory of  man  in  all  agea  shews  that  the  natural 
obligation  to  perform  certain  duties  cannot  be 
made  intelligible  to  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
by  merely  rational  considerations  and  proofs. 
They  depend  upon  authority ;  and  if  authority 
be  wisely  employed,  more  influence  orer  their 
minds  is  obtaiped  than  in  any  other  way.  Nor 
is  this  the  case  with  the  ignorant  and  illiterate 
only,  but  almost  equally  with  the  learned  and 
educated,  thooglrthey  are  unwilling  to  acknow- 
ledge or  believe  it.  The  authority  of  God  most, 
of  course,  exert  a  more  powerful  influence  over 
the  mind  than  any  other  authority.  Hence  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  even  among  the  heathen 
Bati<nis,  the  natural  law  has  been  promnlged,  as 
If  ezprenly  and  orally  given  by  God.    Men  felt 


the  necessity  of  having  positire  divine  precepts. 
They  must  also  of  necessity  have  some  external 
rites  and  ceremonies  addressed  to  the  senses  in 
their  worehip  of  God.  But  to  secure  to  these 
rites  and  ceremonies  (so  necessary  and  beneficial 
to  men)  the  needful  authority,  and  a  truly  so- 
lemn sanction,  they  were  prescribed  even  among 
the  heathen,  by  those  who  contrived  them,  as 
coming  directly  from  God.  The  ancient  legis- 
lators published  even  their  ctm/laws  in  the  same 
way,  and  with  a  similar  intention.  Hence 
among  the  Grecians,  Romans,  and  Mahom- 
medans,  as  well  as  the  Israelites,  the  civil  and 
religious  laws  were  interwoven  and  united. 
Can  it  now  appear  surprising,  inconsistent,  or 
contrary  to  the  natural  expectations  of  men,  for 
God  to  publish  positive  laws  among  the  Israel- 
ites, under  his  own  authority,  by  Moses  and  the 
prophets  t  By  his  doing  so,  the  Jews  might  be 
preserved  from  all  the  positive  laws  which  n^en 
would  otherwise  have  imposed  upon  them.  If 
it  is  once  conceded  that  authority  is  necessary 
for  men,  and  that  the  authority  of  God  has  and 
must  have  greater  weight  than  any  other,  then 
for  God  to  publish  laws  on  his  own  authority 
most  be  considered  as  highly  beneficial.  Whe- 
ther he  has  actually  done  so,  by  means  of  im- 
mediate revelation ;  whether  universally  or  to  a 
particular  people ;  are  questions  of  fact  which 
depend  upon  testimony,  and  cannot  be  deter- 
mined d  priori.    Vide  Introduction,  s.  2,  3. 

The  writers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
consider  the  fact,  that  God  made  known  his  will 
to  the  Israelites,  and  gave  them  laws,  as  one  of 
their  principal  advantages  over  other  people. 
Psalm  cxlvii.  30 ;  Rom.  iii.  2.  But  the  positive 
laws  given  to  the  Israelites  are,  in  part,  of  such 
a  nature,  that  they  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be 
universally  observed.  They  were  mostly  in- 
tended only  for  a  particular  age,  a  single  people, 
country,  and  climate.  By  degrees,  as  circum- 
stances changed,  they  were  found  deficient  and 
inadequate,  and  gave  occasion  to  various  abusea. 
At  this  juncture  Christianity  appeared.  It  pro- 
mulgated the  law  of  nature  on  divine  authority, 
as  had  been  done  in  the  former  dispensation. 
But  with  this,  its  founder  enacted  various  posi- 
tive religious  precepts  and  laws,  which,  how- 
ever, were  few  in  number,  and  of  a  nature  to  be 
easily  and  universally  obeyed.  He  then  de- 
clared men  free  from  all  those  positive  laws  of 
the  Mosaic  dispensation  which  had  not  at  the 
same  time  a  natural  obligation,  or  were  not 
again  enacted  by  himself.  The  ceremonial  law 
had  now  performed  its  service.  It  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  of  perpetual  and  universal  obliga- 
tion. But  during  that  state  of  ignorance  and 
superstition  into  which  Europe  relapsed,  tiiis 
religion,  which  was  simple  in  its  nature  and  be- 
nign in  its  influence,  as  established  by  Christ, 
became  so  overloaded  and  corrupted  by  positive 
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precepts,  for  which  divine  anthority  wb8  pre- 
tended, that  Christian  nations  wen  in  a  state 
little  better  than  that  of  the  Jews  at  the  coming 
of  Christ  This  iact,  however,  so  far  from  dis- 
proving the  claims  of  Christianity  to  be  regarded 
as  given  by  God,  proves  only  the  perversions 
of  those  to  whom  it  was  entrusted.  The  best 
gifts  of  Heaven  have  been  abased  by  men ;  but 
this  abuse  does  not  disprove  their  divine  on- 
pnal. 

SECTION  XXXI. 

or  THE  JU8T1CB  OF  OOD — (tofUtfiued.) 
n.  Tke  BetrilnUwe  JusHee  of  GoeL 

Wrbn  God  exhibits  his  approbation  of  such 
actions  as  correspond  with  his  laws,  and  his 
displeasure  at  such  actions  as  he  has  forbidden, 
we  see  his  retributive  justice.  This  approbation 
which  he  expresses  of  what  is  morally  good,  is 
called  reward  i  his  disapprobation  expressed 
against  what  is  evil,  purUshmerU.  The  former 
is  frequently  called  in  the  Bible  by  the  figure 
synecdoche,  a^Tttj  dcov,  and  the  latter,  dftyri 
0coti,  <iH,  Min,  ut,  Rom.  i.  18 ;  ii.  8.  Those  who 
believe  in  the  existence  of  God  will  generally 
allow  that  he  is  not  only  the  supreme  ruler,  but 
also  the  disposer  of  our  destiny ;  that  our  happi- 
ness and  misery  are  in  his  power.  And  since 
we  find,  both  by  experience  and  observation, 
that  obedience  to  the  divine  commands  has 
happy  consequences,  and  disobedience  unhappy 
consequences,  we  conclude  that  God  rewards 
virtue  and  punishes  vice ;  that  happiness  is  a 
proof  of  his  love,  and  misery  a  proof  of  his  dis- 
pleasure and  anger.  According  to  this  simple 
notion,  by  which  God  is  represented  as  acting 
after  the  manner  of  men,  the  language  of  the 
Bible  on  this  subject  is  to  be  understood  and 
explained.  This  notion  which  we  form  of  God, 
as  acting  after  the  manner  of  men,  and  which 
we  express  in  the  language  common  to  men, 
gives  rise  to  the  scholastic  division  of  the  di- 
vine justice,  into  remuneratoria  and  pumtiva. 
We  shall  here  exhibit  only  the  general  princi- 
ples upon  which  we  shall  proceed  in  the  further 
discussion  of  this  subject  in  the  Article  on  Sin, 
8.  86,  87,  where  a  history  of  this  doctrine  will 
be  given. 

1.  Remunerative  justUe. 

When  God  rewards  good  actions  by  favours 
immediately  bestowed  or  promised  hereafter,  he 
exercises  his  remunerative  j astiee.  From  these 
blessings  bestowed  upon  us  as  rewards,  we 
justly  conclude  that  our  actions  agree  with  the 
divine  will,  and  that  God  loves  and  approves  us ; 
and  by  these  blessings  we  are  thus  induced  to 
regulate  our  conduct  according  to  fhe  divine 
commands :  this,  then,  we  may  suppose  to  be 
the  object  which  God  has  in  view  in  the  bestow- 


ment  of  these  rewards.  Hers  beloDg  the  fottMT^ 
ing  texts  of  scripture :  Ps.  xxxvii.  87 ;  Ixxiii.  S4t 
seq.;  Rom.  ii.  &— 10;  1  Cor.  iii.  8;  Hebiew%' 
vi.  10;  3  Tim.  iv.  8^  fto.  The  rewards  bestow^ 
ed  by  God  are  commonly  divided  into  fwteraf 
and  poniite.  Natural  rewards  may  be  explaaned 
as  follows : — God  has  so  wisely  oonstitaled  ths 
natural  world,  that  good  actions  have  happy 
consequences;  that  there  is  a  neanu  eommM 
NXCBSSARii  cum  bono,  rine  reetefaeto^  as  Motsb 
expresses  it.  The  advantages  spoken  of  hav« 
their  ground  in  the  wise  constitation  which  God 
himself  has  given  to  the  natural  world,  and  ara 
therefore  called  prtemia  naiuräHa,  siveordMioria« 
Among  these  natural  rewards  may  be  «Bane- 
rated,  peace  and  tranquillity  of  atnd,  the  appto* 
bation  of  the  g^ood,  Uie  enjoyment  of  extmal 
advantages,  bodily  strength  aad  health,  iaereaaa 
of  possessions,  &c.  Vide  Ps.  xxxvii.  16  40; 
cxii.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  saying,  FiMue 
reward»  itae^.  PomHve  rewards  an  IhetM  which 
stand  in  no  neceteary  connexi(m  with  the  aeiona 
of  men,  but  are  conferred  by  an  expreas  and 
particular  divine  appointment,  constiSuting  what 
Moms  calls  the  nexu9  eommodi  Foir  rbcbssabh 
cum  bonot  nve  reäefaeto.  The  qoeatioB  is  here 
asked,  if  positive  rewards  are  ever  eonfeired 
during  the  present  lifh ;  and  if  so,  what  tfaay  are  t 
To  this  we  may  answer,  that  in  the'CfariBtiaii 
dispensation  positive  rewards  daring  the  prassBt 
life  are  not  nniversally  promised«  as  in  the  an- 
cient dispensation;  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
determine,  in  any  particnlar  eases,  whether  a 
reward  is  positive  or  natural.  The  texts  com- 
monly cited  in  proof  of  present  positive  rewards 
refer  either  to  the  nstural  conseqnenees  of  virtna, 
(e.  g.,  1  Tim.  iv.  6;  Mark,  x.  39,  SO;  Prev.  in. 
2,  seq.,)  or  to  the  partienlar  promises  made  to 
the  Jews,  which  are  no  longer  valid,  (e.  g.. 
Num.  xxviii.  5,  d9;  Exod.  x.  88;  Ephes^vi. 
2.)  But  when  speaking  of  the  rewards  of  the 
future  world,  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
plainly  declare,  that  besides  the  nataral  conse- 
quences of  good  actions  which  the  righteous 
will  enjoy,  God  will  bestow  upon  them  poeitiva 
rewards,  which  cannot  be  considered  as  the  ob- 
tural  consequences  of  virtue.  Vide  Artiele  xv. 
This  remunerative  justice  of  God  sny  be  farther 
described  as  uniüenalf  the  smallest  virtnes  of 
every  individual  man  will  be  rewarded,  for  thsy 
are  all  known  to  God,  Matt  x.  49;  1  Cor.  iv. 
5 ;  Heb.  vi.  10.  It  is  also  impariitd,  TUs  w 
called  in  the  Bible,  dtftpo^uico^iiT^^  0mv,  Rem. 
ii.  1 0, 1 1 .  Unlike  human  jud ges,  who  are  oAsn 
deceived  by  external  appearances,  God  rewards 
actions  according  to  their  moral  worth,  and 
real,  internal  excellence.  The  foil  display  of 
the  divine  justice,  either  in  rewards  or  pumrii- 
ments,  is  not  seen  in  the  present  life ;  hot  is  re- 
served, as  we  are  taught  in  the  Bible,  for  Ab 
future  world.    In  the  Bible  we  are  also  tanght 
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Hwt  OQr  ]iie«6BllireiilMitih«  ftebl«  commanoe* 
msnt  of  oar  being ;  and  that  by  far  the  largeet 
ami  moot  important  part  of  our  eadateDoe— our 
mia  vert  miaN$  wiii  hereafter  commence ;  and 
we  an  thaa  enabled  to  oompiebead  what  would 
otherwiae  be  inaemtable,  how  it  ia  oonsiatent 
with  the  jnatiee  of  God  to  appoint  affliction  to 
the  righteoaa  and  proeperi^  to  the  wicked»  aa 
he  often  does  in  the  preeent  world.  Vide  the 
exeeUent  paiable  of  the  tarea  among  the  wheat, 
Matt.  xiiL  84—30,  ooll.  yer.  36—40;  Cf.  Rom. 
n.  5—19;  2  Theae.  i,  4—19 ;  Lake,  It.  13, 14. 

9.  PenalJuttiee, 

When  we  aay  the  jnatiee  of  God  ia  exhibited 
jnpmmAmmt^  it  ia  aa  much  aa  to  aay  that  he 
canaea  nnhappineea  to  follow  upon  moral  enl, 
fin  offder  to  conrinee  men  that  he  diaapprovea  of 
diaobedienee  to  hia  commanda.  Jfeeiii  cammoda 
ftoNo,  «tee  tmttfadi»  $  intummado  nudo^  uve  male 
faetU, 

1.  The  enda  of  God  in  punishing. 

(Sod  pmiiahea,  (a)  in  order  to  preyent  or  di« 
minish  moral  eril,  with  reference  therefore  to 
the  good  of  the  whole,  and  of  partieolar  indivi- 
daala.    1  Cor.  xi.  39,  Kpufofuv»  i»(6  KupMv 

i.  e.,  tiie  dtrine  pimiahmenia  auapended  over  as 
are  intended  for  our  improrement,  and  onleas, 
warned  by  them,  we  really  become  better,  we 
ahall  fail  of  eternal  bleeaedneaa,  and  ahare  the 
fate  of  Üie  unbelieTing  world.  leaiab,  xxvi.  9, 
When  iky  judgment»  are  in  the  earth,  the  inhabit* 
ant»  will  team  righteaaanet»,  Ps.  exix.  67,  JSe- 
ßwe  Iwa»  affiieted  Itotnt  aetray ;  but  now  have 
Ikqpi  thy  lam,  lest  I  ahould  draw  upon  myself 
additional  affliotiona.  Ver.  7UMi»  good  for  me 
that  I  have  been  qgUetedj  that  I  might  kam  Ihy 
»tatute».  God  punishes  (b)  in  order  to  shew 
that  ein  is  diapleasing  to  him,  and  that  only  the 
truly  obedient  can  count  upon  hi^  approbation ; 
in  Older,  thmsfoVB,  to  presenre  inviolate  among 
men  the  authority  of  his  benerolent  laws,  in- 
tended for  their  best  good.  And  since  nothing 
can  be  mote  important  or  deairable  to  men  than 
Üie*  approbation  of  God,  he  is  actuated  by  the 
same  beneTolence  in  punishing  with  this  intent 
as  witk  the  former.  The  Bible  teachea  us  that 
God  has  tbia  end  in  Tiew  in  the  punishmento 
which  he  inflieta,  by  saying,  he  wiU  be  »anetified 
by  mean»  cf  hi»  judgment»,  Ler.  x.  3.  Thia  is 
the  same  aa  to  say  that  by  puniahing  men  he 
dealgns  to  be  seen  and  acknowledged  by  them 
aa  a  holy  God,  or  as  one  who  disapproves  of 
wiekedness.  Hie  same  thing  is  taught  in  Rom. 
i.  18,  'AyfosaJUMtc^M  opy^  etov-^Kt  naav» 
iaiß§uuf  uai  olUalam  hf^ptatttaif.  Bat  the  justice 
of  God  alao  requires  that  aa  he  reward«  the  good 
which  othera  do  to  us  (s.  30),  he  should  also 
puniah  the  enl  which  they  bring  upon  us,  (9 
Theaa.  i.  6,  7;  Ps.  ix.  5,  seq.;"^  and  this  is 
16 


called,  in  the  popular  language  whbh  the  Bible 
employs,  hia  revenge,  ixSUtja^,  Rom.  xii.  19. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  true  final  cause  of 
the  divine  judgments  upon  men  is  their  moral 
improYcment;  and  in  this  respect  it  may  be 
said,  with  entire  truth,  that  the  penal  justice  of 
God  is  his  goodness,  wisely  proportioned  to  the 
capacity  of  its  objecto.  But  it  ia  not  the  im- 
provement of  thoee  only  whom  he  punishes 
which  God  intends  in  the  judgmente  which  he 
inflicto,  but  that  of  othera  dso,  who  may  take 
warning  from  these  examplea.  So  that  even 
should  God  fail  of  his  object  in  reforming  the 
offender  himself,  he  would  still  benefit  others 
who  might  witness  the  punishments  inflicted 
upon  him.  Vide  Ps.  1. 16,  seq.;  lii.  6,  seq.; 
Rom.  ii.  4—6;  9  Pet.  ii.  iii.;  1  Cor.  x.  11» 
Now  all  theee  puniehment»  were  inflicted  upon  the 
Israelites  as  examples  (fvftoc,  see  ver.  6)  to  us, 
/who  live  in  the  latest  period  of  the  world,  (in 
New-Testament  times.)  Some  think,  with 
Michaelis,  (Gedanken  über  die  Lehre  der  heili- 
gen Schrift  von  der  Sünde,  u.  s.  w.  Gdttingen, 
1779, 8vo,)  that  the  final  cause  of  the  divine 
jttdgmenta  is  not  so  much  to  benefit  and  reform 
the  offender,  as  to  terrify  and  deter  others  from 
the  commission  of  crime.  Michaelis  does  not 
indeed  deny  that  punishment  might  be  made  to 
promote  the  reformation  of  those  who  are  the 
subjecte  of  it;  but  he  still  thinks  that  the  great 
end  which  is  contemplated  by  all  judicatories 
in  the  punishmento  which  they  inflict  is  to  ter- 
rify and  deter  from  crime,  sometimes  the  male- 
factor himself,  as  well  as  others,  but  more 
frequently  othera  only,  who  may  witness  his 
punishment  And  this  is  indeed  true  with  re> 
gard  to  human  judicatories,  which  have  no  such 
means  of  punbhment  within  their  power  as  are 
calculated  for  the  reformation  of  the  culprit, 
and  can  therefore  only  hold  him  forth  as  an  ex- 
ample for  the  warning  of  others ;  but  this  is  an 
imperfectiott  which  is  inevitable  to  these  judi- 
catoriee  as  human,  and  ought  not  therefore  to  be 
tranaferred  to  the  divine  government  It  is  in 
consequence  of  this  imj^ection  mcident  to 
human  judicatoriea,  by  which  they  are  driven 
to  c<msult  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  exclusive 
ofthat  of  the  criminal,  that  they  must  often  in- 
flict upon  him  severer  penalties  than  his  own 
benefit  would  require,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
the  salutary  infloence  of  his  punishment  on  the 
minds  of  othera.  That  they  are  thus  compelled 
to  sacrifice  an  individual  to  the  general  good 
is  certainly  an  evidence  of  imperfection.  Juat 
at  that  point  where  punishment  ceaaes  to  be 
salutary  to  the  person  who  endures  it,  however 
salutary  it  may  be  to  others  as  an  example- 
just  at  that  point  does  it  become  an  evidence 
of  the  ignorance  and  imperfection  of  those  by 
whom  it  is  inflicted.  Bat  how  can  we  suppose 
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(hat  God,  who  koows  wh«t  kinds  of  panish* 
ment  are  neoeaaaiy  for  the  benefit  of  the  offend- 
er, and  who  has  erery  mode  of  punishment  at 
command,  would  ever  punish  any  one  more  ee- 
▼erely  than  was  necessary  for  his  own  profit, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  making  him  a  terrible 
example   to  others  t    None   upon  whom  he 
inflicts  punishment,  with  their  grood  in  new, 
will  fail  of  being  benefited  by  it,  unless  through 
tiieir  own  ftult;  for  he  employs  those  means 
only  which  are  ealcalated  to  produce  this  effect, 
and  is  liable  in  the  choice  of  means  to  none  of 
those   mistakes  and   imperfections  to  whidi 
human  Judicatories  are  subject    We  cannot, 
therefore,  make  these  human  Judicatories  our 
standard  of  judging  respecting  the  divine  go- 
Ternment.    The  Judicial  authority  of  God  does 
not  rest  on  the  same  basis  as  that  of  human 
rolere ;  and  in  the  judgments  which  he  inflicts 
none  of  the  imperfections  of  human  judgments 
appear.    We  should  avoid  many  mistakes  if, 
when  we  speak  even  of  the  justice  of  God,  we 
should  represent  him  less  under  the  image  of  a 
Judge  than  of  a  father,  who,  as  we  are  taught 
in  the  Bible,  is  «<  good  even  in  his  Judgments," 
Ps.  cxix.  39.    The  benevolence  by  which  God 
is  actuated  in  his  severest  inflictions  is  implied 
in  the  very  words  by  which  his  chastisement  is 
denoted-^e.  g.,  iccudfto,  Hebrews,  xii.  5~*I1 ; 
and  aatofofuot  Rom.  xi.  33.  The  representation 
of  God  under  the  image  of  a  judge  is  not,  how- 
ever, in  itself  objectionable,  but  only  on  account 
of  its  liability  to  abuse.    It  is  very  natural  to 
men,  as  we  see  from  the  present  example,  to 
transfer  to  God  the  extremely  defective  ideal 
which  they  have  derived  from  human  rulera; 
and  it  will  therefore  be  wiser  for  religious 
teachere  to  represent  God  under  the  image  of  a 
father,  at  least  to  those  who  ate  virtuous,  and  of 
a  nature  to  be  influenced  by  kindness  and  love, 
and  to  reserve  the  image  of  a  severe  and  right- 
eous judge  for  rude  and  intractable  men,  who 
are  incapable  of  being  influenced  by  anything 
but' terror. 

ybte  1.— >Peraons  cannot  be  said  to  be  punish- 
ed when  they  suffer  without  any  fault  of  their 
own,  but  only  when  they  suffer  in  consequence 
of  their  wickedness.  The  wretchedness  which 
the  prodigal  son  brought  upon  himself  (Luke, 
XV.)  is  properly  called  punishment ;  while  the 
fame  wretchedness  befalling  an  innocent  person 
would  properly  be  denominated  calamity.  The 
Bible  teaches  us  very  Justly  and  satisfactorily 
bow  such  evils  and  sufferings  as  befall  the  vii^ 
tuous  must  be  undentood  and  improved  by  them 
and  by  othera.  The  wise  father,  in  the  educa- 
tion of  his  children,  often  finds  it  necessary  to 
treat  even  the  dutiful  with  severity,  in  order  to 
promote  their  present  advantage  and  real  per- 
manent welfare.  In  the  same  manner  does  God 
often  see  it  necessary,  for  wise  reasons,  to  exer- 


cise severity  towards  those  whom  he  is  edn« 
eating,  and  to  impose  sufferings  upon  them.  He 
sees  that  afflictions  will  tend  to  promote  their 
holiness,  strengthen  their  faith,  and  restnin  their 
sinful  propensities.  Habent  taHa  vim  diidpätm^ 
Moras,  p.  50.  This  is  the  view  of  the  chastise- 
ment we  receive  from  God,  which  is  given  us 
by  Panl  in  that  excellent  passage.  Heb.  xii« 
5—11.  He  there  calls  the  discipline  which  w« 
receive,  ftaiitiav^  fatkerly  eorreefiofli,  and  com* 
pares  the  conduct  of  God  towards  men  with 
that  of  a  father.  Yen  6,  *Oy  ifyarti  Kijptoft 
yteudtvc».  Ver.  7,  T»V  l^^  vi6t^  or  oi  Kcu&vc» 
^orijp.  In  ver.  10  the  apostle  teaches  thai 
God  punishes  ifti  th  avptpipo»'  and  pnoeeds, 
ver.  .11«  to  say,  HcuS^ia  ov  doo»*  z^if^  tlponf 
ihtt^  6i  9ta^hi¥  tl^tjHulnf  atcol^iStaah  »•  <•  X. 
The  goodness  and  Justiee  of  God  which  appear 
in  the  allotment  of  such  evils  to  men,  is  henes 
called  by  some  theologians,  juMia  prndeuUca^ 
or  pmdagogica.  The  Justice  of  God,  when 
thus  exeroised,  has  the  same  object  with  his 
penal  Justice — ^viz.,  the  improvement  and  moral 
perfection  of  men ;  but  it  difibrs  from  that  in  its 
internal  nature  and  character,  as  appears  from 
what  has  been  said.  There  is  an  endless  diver- 
sity in  the  charactera  of  men ;  and  in  his  trsat- 
ment  of  them  God  governs  himself  according  to 
thia  diflbrence  of  their  characten,  and  guMes 
them  to  happiness  through  different  ways,  and 
by  different  means ;  and  in  doing  this  he  clearly 
exhibits  his  wisdom  and  goodness.  This  truth 
is  strikingly  illustrated  in  Isa.  xxviii.  33— d9. 
As  the  husbandman  cannot  treat  all  his  lands 
and  all  his  fruits  in  the  same  manner,  so  neither 
can  God  treat  all  men  alike ;  but  while  he  seeks 
for  the  improvement  of  all,  he  promotes  it  in  one 
by  prosperity,  in  another  by  adveraity. 

INaU  3.-- The  caum  for  which  God  does 
anything,  and  also  the  ends  which  he  would  at- 
tain, may  be  sought  either  to  kimn^  or  ynikoui 
hinue^t  in  the  world  which  he  has  made ;  in 
other  words,  they  are  either  »ubjeeHve  or  o5;«o- 
live.  But  because  he  is  entirely  independent 
and  absolutely  perfect,  the  highest  and  -last 
grounds  of  what  he  does  most  be  sought  in  his 
own  nature ;  and  to  these  the  objective  reasons 
of  his  conduct  must  be  subordinate.  And  so, 
when  we  inquire  for  the  final  cause  of  the  re- 
wards and  punishments  which  God  distributes 
in  the  exercise  of  his  retributive  justice,  we  must 
look  for  it  in  God  himself;  and  to  this  we  must 
subordinate  any  ends  for  this  exeroise  which 
may  be  derived  from  the  worid  which  God  has 
created.  Now  the  nature  of  God,  in  which  the 
last  ground  of  his  retributive  Justice  is  to  be 
sought,  has  infinite  moral  perfection ;  for  this 
perfect  morel  excellence  reetding  in  his  nature 
God  must  have  supreme  regard  and  absolute 
love,  and  consequentiy  he  must  feel  an  absolute 
pleasure  in  what  is  morally  good,  and  displea- 
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ram  in  what  is  aonlly  «vil«  Tliu 
love  to  what  is  morally  perfect  is,  then,  the  kut 
ground  of  the  divine  jnetice»  But  in  order  to 
be  coneistent«  he  mast  act  acoording  to  this  love, 
and  exhibit  lo  the  Tiew  of  his  moral  ereaturea 
bia  approbation  of  good  and  disapprobation  of 
otII  ;  and  this  is  the  /«/  end  of  the  retribution 
which  he  awards.  And  if  there  were  no  refor- 
natioa  of  the  individual  offender,  no  warning 
of  dherat  or  any  objectire  ground  for  the  ezer^ 
eise  of  retributive  justice,  there  would  be  suffi- 
cient ground  for  all  that  God  does  either  to 
punish  or  reward»  in  his  own  absolute  love  of 
moral  good  and  hatred  of  moral  evil.  The  re- 
presentations of  the  Bible  would  certainly  lead 
us  to  think  that  the  feelinga  which  prompt  him 
in  the  puniahment  of  the  wicked  are,  his  holy 
disapprobation  of  their  condnct-^is  necessary 
hatred  of  their  moral  character.  And  when  we 
enter  into  the  feelinga  of  the  guilty  subject  of 
the  divine  judgments,  does  he  not  find  reason 
enough  in  his  own  ill-desert  for  all  which  Ood 
indicts  upon  him  ;  and  would  not  all  which  he 
endures  be  sufficiently  underatood  by  him,  if  no 
advantage  to  himself  or  othera  occurred  to  his 
mind  %  The  justice  of  God  is  an  absolute  attri- 
bute, and  demands  itself  to  be  satisfied ;  and  mo- 
ral evil  has  a  real,  intrinsic  ill-desert,  and  ought 
to-be  punished.  That  God  has  sometimes  the 
reformation  of  the  offender  in  view  in  the  pu- 
nishment which  he  inflicta,  and  that  he  seeks 
the  moral  perfection  of  men  in  the  displays  of 
his  attributes,  is  perfectly  true ;  these  ends,  how- 
ever, so  far  from  being  the  only  or  the  highest 
reasons  of  retribution,  are  subordinate  to  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  divine  justice.— Tiu] 

3.  The  different  kinds  of  punishment  which 
God  infiicts. 

(a)  iVo/uro/— i.  e.,  such  unhappy  conse- 
quences as  flow  from  the  internal  nature  of  sin- 
ful actions;  inammoda  neeenaria  malo^  nve 
mak  fadu^  nexa^  aa  Moras  describes  them. 
These,  like  natural  rewards,  have  their  ground 
in  the  wise  constitution  which  God  himself  has 
given  to  the  nstural  world.  That  natural  pu- 
mshroents  are  really  inflicted  is  shewn  by  daily 
experience.  Sin  everywhere  drawa  upon  itself 
remorse,  disgrace,  bodily  disease,  &c.  And 
these  natural  consequences  of  sin,  like  the  na- 
tural consequences  of  virtue,  are  greater  than  is 
commonly  supposed,  and  often  unlimited  in  their 
extent,  as  will  be  hereaiier  shewn  in  connexion 
with  the  doctrine  of  endless  future  punishment. 
«« Sin  punishes  itself." 

(fi)  Poniivef  arbiirary — ^i.  e«,  such  as  stand 
in  no  natural  and  necessary  connexion  with  the 
sinful  actions  of  men,  or  which  do  not  flow 
from  the  internal  nature  of  such  actions,  but  are 
connected  with  them  by  the  mere  will  of  the 
legislator,  and  are  additional  to  the  natural  con- 
sequences of  sin.    According  to  the  common 


thewy  on  this  subject,  with  which  the  Bible 
agrees,  such  positive  divine  judgments  axe  in- 
flicted by  God,  on  account  of  the  inadequacy  of 
natural  judgments  alone  to  effect  the  moral  im- 
provement of  men,  and  to  deter  them  from  sin. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  preserve  inviolate  the 
authority  of  his  law,  he  connected  positive  judg- 
ments with  the  natural  consequences  of  siUf 
which  alone  were  insufficient  for  this  purpose. 
In  the  infliction  of  these  arbitrary  sufferings,  he 
is  governed  by  the  rules  of  infinite  wisdom  and 
love,  and  not  by  blind  caprice. 

Positive  punishments  are  divided  into  praeni 
and  future.  The  preunt  are  those  which  take 
place  in  this  life ;  and  in  proof  of  them  we  may 
refer  to  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament 
where  they  are  threatened  to  the  disobedient  Is- 
raelites—e.  g.,  3  Sam.  xii.  10,  U,  14;  Acts,  v. 
5,  9;  I  Cor,  vi.  3--5. 

Ihiture  positive  punishments  are  thoae  which 
are  threatened  in  Uie  next  world.  From  many 
expressions  of  the  New  Testament  we  are  un- 
doubtedly led  to  expect  jNm^fve  punishments  in 
the  future  world.  Cf.  Art.  xv.  It  must  cer- 
tainly be  consideVed  inconsistent  for  any  one  to 
object  to  positive  punishments  in  another  world 
who  expects  positive  rewards.  Such  an  one 
has  certainly  very  much  the  appearance  of  con- 
forming his  belief  to  his  wishes,  and  of  admit» 
ting  positive  rewards  because  he  desires  them« 
and  denying  positive  punishments  because  he 
feare  them. 

It  was  with  reference  to  ihe  positive  punish- 
ments of  sin  that  the  atonement  of  Christ  was 
principally  made ;  for  the  natural  consequences 
of  sin  are  not  wholly  removed  by  virtue  of  his 
death.  The  bodily  disordere  iucuned  by  the 
sinner  in  consequence  of  his  vices  do  not  wholly 
cease,  though  they  may  indeed  be  abated  and 
alleviated  by  his  becoming  a  sincere  believer  in 
Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Those  who 
deny  the  existence  of  positive  punishments 
hereafter  consider  that  Christ  by  his  atonement 
has  freed  us  merely  from  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment—a notion  which  is  inconsistent  with  the 
declarationa  of  the  New  Testament,  as  will  be 
shewn  in  the  Article  respecting  Christ. 

In  speaking  of  the  pott/tVe  divine  judgments 
which  take  place  in  this  life^  the  teacher  of  reli- 
gion is  liable  to  do  injury,  and  should  therefore 
wisely  consider  his  words.  It  is  true,  doubt- 
less, that  positive  punishments  do  take  place  in 
the  preaent  world ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  we  sre 
unable,  in  given  cases,  to  determine  decisively 
whether  the  sufferings  which  we  witness  are,  or 
are  not,  positive  judgments  from  the  hand  of 
God.  To  consider  plague,  faro  ine,  and  physical 
evils  of  every  sort  befalling  an  individual  or 
nation  as  in  every  case  the  consequence  of  moral 
evil,  is  an  enor  to  which  the  multitude  is  much 
inclined.    They  frequently  refer  in  these  cases 
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to  the  very  tins  which  have  occasioned  these 
dirine  judgrmen^,  as  they  denominate  the  cala- 
mities which  befall  their  fellow  men.  And  this 
injorioas  piejadiee  has  been  not  a  little  strength- 
ened by  the  incautious  manner  in  which  the 
teachers  of  religion  have  sometimes  spoken  on 
this  subject.  It  is  perfectly  right  to  consider 
pestilence  in  general  as  a  dirine  judgment,  and 
for  the  religious  teacher,  during  such  Tisitations 
from  God,  to  remind  men  of  their  sins ;  but  it  is 
not  right  to  pronounce,  as  it  were,  a  definite 
judidflJ  sentence  upon  the  guilt  of  a  particular 
person  or  country  visited  in  such  a  manner. 
Experience  and  scripture  both  disapprore  of 
this ;  for  we  often  see  that  these  calamities  cease 
before  the  alleged  cause  of  them  is  remored ; 
and  they  befall  the  good  and  bad  equally,  and 
without  distinction.  As  God  causes  the  sun  to 
shine  and  the  rain  to  descend  upon  the  eril  and 
the  good,  so  he  sends  tempest,  flood,  and  con- 
flagration, upon  one  as  well  as  the  other.  In- 
deeid,  the  best  men  often  suffer,  while  the  worst 
prosper;  from  which  the  fair  conclusion  is,  that 
nothing  can  be  determined  coqpemingthe  moral 
character  of  men  from  the  allotment  of  their  ex- 
ternal circumstances.  Vide  No.  I.  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  sacred  writers  concur  entirely  in  these 
Tiews.  The  friends  of  Job  concluded  from  his 
bodily  ills  that  he  must  have  committed  great 
sins ;  but  Job  shews  (v.  10, 18)  that  God  often 
visits  persona  with  sufferings  which  are  not 
occasioned  by  their  sins.  Christ  says,  Luke, 
xiii.  d,  4,  that  the  Galileans  whom  Pilate  had 
caused  to  be  executed  at  Jerusalem,  and  the 
eighteen  men  upon  whom  a  tower  had  fallen, 
were  not  sinners  more  than  others  because  they 
had  suffered  these  things.  He  corrected  his 
disciples  when  they  ascribed  the  misfortune  of 
the  man  bom  blind  to  the  sin  of  his  parents, 
and  taught  them  that  they  ought  not  to  conclude 
that  particular  misfortunes  were  the  sure  conse- 
quence of  particular  cri  mes,  John,  ix.  3.  Those 
who  advocate  the  practice  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made  cannot  justly  plead  in  their  defence 
the  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  where  pest, 
famine,  failure  of  the  harvest,  destruction  by 
enemies,  and  various  other  positive  punishments 
in  this  life  are  frequenüy  threatened  for  certain 
definite  transgressions  of  the  divine  commands; 
for  we  have  now  no  prophets  to  come  forth  among 
U8,as  among  the  l8raelites,as  the  messengers  and 
authorised  ambassadors  of  God.  The  dvil  go- 
vernment of  the  Israelites  was  theocratic— 1.  e., 
God  was  acknowledged  by  the  Israelites  to  be 
their  civil  ruler ;  and  the  leaders  of  their  armies, 
their  earthly  kings,  their  priests  and  prophets, 
were  considered  by  them  as  his  authorized  ser- 
vants. Hence  all  their  laws  were  published  in 
the  name  of  God— 4.  e.,  at  the  divine  command, 
and  under  the  divine  authority.  And  in  the 
same  manner  the  temporal  rewards  connected 


with  obedience,  and  the  temporal  punishmort« 
connected  with  disobedience,  were  announeed 
as  coming  from  him.  From  what  has  beea 
said,  we  draw  the  conclusion,  that  external 
blessings  or  calamities  sn  not  to  be  consideied 
in  particular  eases  as  the  reward  of  good  aetionSv 
or  the  punishment  of  bad,  except  where  God  ha« 
expressly  declared  that  these  very  blessings,  or 
these  very  calamities,  are  allotted  to  this  indivi* 
dual  person,  on  account  of  the  good  or  bad  ae^ 
tion  specified ;  as  Lev.  xxvi.,  Deut.  xxviii..  Re- 
velation, ii.  39,  33.  Additional  remarks  con- 
cerning natural  and  positive  punishments  will 
be  made  in  the  Article  on  Sin,  s.  86, 87. 


APPENDIX. 
SECT.  xxxn. 

or  THI  DBCBESS  or  OOD. 

The  doctrine  of  the  divine  decrees  depends 
upon  the  freedom  of  the  will  of  God,  and  upon 
his  wisdom,  goodness,  and  justice.  It  may 
therefore  properly  succeed  the  discussion  of 
these  subjects  in  the  foregoing  sections. 

L  CfmeralSiaiemenUanäMolaiiieDimmon», 

1.  2)^m*fionofthe  decrees  of  God.  By  these 
we  mean,  the  will  of  God  thai  anything  $hould 
come  into  existence^  at  he  accomplished,  (Moms, 
p.  51,)  or,  the  free  determinations  of  God  re- 
specting the  existence  of  any  object  extrinsic  to 
himself. 

3.  The  nedure  and  attrtbuit»  of  the  divine  de« 
crees.  These  are  the  same  as  were  ascribed  to 
the  divine  will,  because  the  decrees  of  God  are 
only  expressions  of  his  will.  The  decrees  of 
God  are,  properly  speaking,  (a)  only  one  nngk 
decree.  They  were  all  made  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  Before  we  can  come  to  a  determina- 
tion of  the  will,  tt  is  often  necessary  for  us  to 
institute  laborious  investigations  and  inquiries, 
since  we  cannot  survey  all  the  reasons  on  both 
sides  of  a  subject  at  a  single  glance.  And  it  is 
on  account  of  this  limitation  of  our  underatand«» 
ings  that  all  onr  determinations  are  successive. 
But  no  such  succession  takes  place  in  the  mind 
of  God ;  he  knows  all  things  at  once.  Vide  s. 
33.  And  so,  property  speaking,  the  decree  to 
make  the  world,  and  every  single  decree  re- 
specting everything  which  exists,  or  has  been 
done  in  it  from  the  beginning,  are  only  one  ei»- 
Hre  decree.  Bot  we  represent  to  our  minds  at 
many  different  decrees  as  there  are  partlculara 
comprehended  in  this  one  univereal  decree.  (6) 
The  divine  decrees  vnfree.  Nothing  can  com- 
pel God  to  decree  what  Is  contrary  to  hit 
will  or  understanding.  His  decrees,  however« 
though  free,  are  never  Mind  and  gnmndietL 
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VM»«.96^  Cf.SphM.i.5$9Tira.!.9.  (e) 
Tbey  aio  ftetwooiSenl»  always  intended  for  the 
good  of  the  eieaturee  of  God,  Epbes.  i«,  Rom. 
tüIm  ix.  That  they  are  so  follows  from  the 
goodness,  holiness,  and  jnstiee  of  God;  s. 
88— aiineliwiTe.  (d)  Eiemai  kdA  unaterabk. 
Vide  s.  90,  and  especially  s.  96,  ad  finem.  Cf. 
Moras,  p.  53,  s.  15.  Whence  the  Bible  often 
says,  God  determined  sneh  a  thing,  ftp6  xwtw 
0ttjf(  sotf^iov,  Ephes.  i.  4;  djc*  or  icpo  vLamav. 
np^  in  ic(ioy»nM»ct«p,  K^oofS^tw,  x,  x,  X.,  denotes 
the  same  thing.  God  existed  from  eternity; 
and  as  he  exists  without  succession  of  time,  all 
of  his  deerees  mast  be  as  eternal  as  himself, 
and  as  immutable  as  his  own  nature.  Rom. 
xi.  99,  ofitfo^f Xi^ra.  Heb.  Ti.  1 7,  rd  oftf ra^i roir 
i^(j3oiA^6eov.  («)  {7hacareAa6i!s,  dirc^f  prvv>7f  Oh 
drtt»;r«'Muyf a,  Romans,  xi.  33 — 36 ;  ßa^  ecov, 
1  Cor.  ii.  10 ;  Isaiah,  It.  8.  Cf.  Moras,  p.  46, 
s.  10,  note  4.  We  see  bat  a  small  part  of  the 
immeasurable  whole  which  God  surreys  at  a 
glance,  and  are  incapable,  therefore,  of  compre- 
hending, in  its  whole  extent,  the  immeasurable 
nnd  eternal  plan  of  God,  or  of  determining  h 
priori  what  be  ought  to  have  decreed.  The 
attempt  to  decide  what  God  has  determined  Ho 
be  done  by  conclusions  drawn  from  particular 
attributes  of  his  nature,  of  which  we  have  such 
imperfect  notions  in  our  present  state,  is  attend- 
ed with  the  greatest  danger  of  mistake.  For  us 
to  ondertake  to  say  that  this  and  the  other  thing 
is  good  and  desirable,  and  therefore  must  be, 
or  has  been,  done  by  God,  is  what  the  Bible 
ealls  wbhing  io  teach  Oodj  I  Cor.  ii.  16.  We 
can  learn  what  God  has  actually  decreed  only 
from  seeing  what  events  have  actually  taken 
place.  From  the  existence  of  the  world,  we 
conclude  that  God  decreed  to  create  it;  from  the 
existence  of  evil,  we  conclude  that  God  decreed 
to  permit  it,  kc.  And  although  we  are  taught 
expressly  in  the  Bible  that  God  decreed  to  send 
Christ  into  the  world,  (1  Cor.  ii.  9,  seq.,)  we 
are  also  taught  to  note  the  events  the  effeeU  of  hie 
mission,  and  from  thenoe  to  conclude  what  the 
will  and  purpoee  of  God  is. 

3.  Divinon  of  the  divine  deerees.  They  are 
divided,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  moral  beings, 
into  abtohUe  and  condOional^  like  the  divine 
will.    Vide  a.  95,  IL  9. 

(a)  JßmkUe  decrees  are  not  such  as  are  made 
without  reason  in  the  exercise  of  arbitrary 
power,  but  such  as  are  made  without  reference 
to  the  free  actions  of  moral  beings,  or  without 
being  dependent  for  their  accomplishment  upon 
a  condition.  The  decrees  of  God  to  create  the 
world,  to  send  Christ  to  redeem  it,  to  bestow 
external  prosperity,  advantages  for  intellectual 
improvement,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel, 
upon  one  people  or  individual,  and  to  deny  them 
to  another,  and  all  his  determinations  of  this 
MtQfe»  are  called  absdats  decrees;  beeanse, 


thongh  made  in  view  of  wise  and  good  reasons« 
they  do  not  depend  for  their  accomplishment 
upon  the  free  actions  and  the  true  character  of 
moral  beings.  In  the  allotment  of  temporal  or 
earthly  good,  riches,  honour,  health,  Ac.,  the 
rule  by  which  God  proceeds  is  not  always  the 
worthiness  of  men.  We  do  not  mean  that  virtue 
always  and  necessarily  induces  suffering  and 
persecution,  (as  some  have  concluded,  ^m  a 
false  interpretation  of  such  texts  as  Matt.  v.  10, 
seq. ;  9  Tim.  iii.  19,  &c.)  Pure  Christian  vir- 
tue, on  the  oontraiy,  ofVen  bringe  along  with  it 
great  temporal  adyantages,  Rom.  xii.  17,  seq. 
We  simply  mean,  that  in  imparting  these  exter- 
nal advantages,  God  is  often  governed  by  other 
principles  than  regard  to  the  obedience  or  dis- 
obedience of  his  moral  creatures. 

(()  Conditional  decrees  are  those  in  making 
which  God  has  respect  to  the  free  actions  of 
moral  beings.  These  conditional  decrees  are 
founded  upon  that  fore-knowledge  of  the  free 
actions  of  men  which  we  are  compelled  to  as- 
cribe to  God.  Vide  s.  99.  God  foresaw  from 
eternity  how  every  man  would  act,  ai^  whether 
he  would  comply  with  the  conditions  under 
which  the  designs  of  God  concerning  him  would 
take  effect,  or  would  reject  them ;  and  upon  this 
fore-knowledge  be  founded  his  decree.  Of  this 
class  are  the  decrees  of  God  respecting  the 
spiritual  and  eternal  welfare  of  men.  They  are 
always  founded  upon  the  free  conduct  of  men, 
and  are  never  absolute,  but  always  conditional. 
We  are  not,  however,  to  regard  these  spiritual 
gifts  as  in  any  sense  deserved  by  the  moral 
agent,  when  he  complies  with  the  prescribed 
conditions;  Luke,  xtü.  10.  The  decree  re- 
specting the  eternal  welfare  of  men  is  called,  by 
way  of  eminence,  predestination^  in  the  limited 
sense;  for  all  God*8  eternal  decrees  are  called 
predfitination  in  the  larger  sense.  This  name 
has  been  used,  in  this  more  limited  sense  espe- 
cially, since  the  time  of  Augustine ;  from  the 
fsct  that  the  word  praedeetinare  was  employed 
by  the  Vulgate  to  render  the  Greek  ftpoopl^tu^^ 
in  Rom.  viii.  99,  30,  which  was  then  referred 
to  the  decrees  of  God  respecting  the  saWation 
and  condemnation  of  men.  The  decree  of  God 
respecting  the  eternal  blessedness  of  the  pious, 
was  then  called  ekeHo,  decrettun  eleetionie,  pre- 
deetinatio  ad  vitam.  The  decree  respecting  the 
punishment  of  sinners  in  the  future  world  was 
called  reprebaUn^  dearäum  reprobationis^  prede»' 
tinatio  ad  mortem,  Theee  worda  too  are  de- 
rived from  the  New  Testament,  especially  from 
Rom.  viii. ;  where,  however,  they  are  used  in  a 
different  sense.  7*he  election,  Ixxoyi),  there 
spoken  of,  is  the  gracious  reception  of  Jews  and 
heathen  into  the  Christian  society;  and  the  re- 
jection is  the  denial  or  withdrawment  of  this 
and  other  divine  blessings,  as  will  appear  from 
No.  II. 
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IL  Scriptural  Smumiaiwnt  and  the  Erron  oeeor 

turned  hi/  False  Interpräatton. 

1.  Scriptural  represeniaiioru 

The  following  are  the  principal  expressions 
employed  in  the  Bible  in  relation  to  the  decrees 
of  God.  (a)  All  the  words  which  signify  to 
»ay^  tpeak^  command.  The  phrase,  Godtayt^ 
often  means,  he  vnllSf  he  decrees^  Ps.  zzziii.  9. 
So  frequently  121,  mifp,  ui.  (6)  The  words 
which  signify  to  thinks  are  often  used  to  denote 
the  divine  decrees;  as  norp,  ntai^np,  duAAywrpM, 
Ps.  xxxiii.  10, 11 ;  Is.  \y.  8.  Hence  the  phrases, 
to  tpsak  with  one*»  eelf^  to  tay  in  one^e  heart,  often 
mean,  to  consider,  determine.  Saying  in  hU 
heart,  was  the  manner  in  which  the  Hebrew  de- 
noted thinking — an  instance  of  the  ancient  sim- 
plicity of  language,  corresponding  with  the 
phrase  of  the  Otaheitans,  qteaking  in  one^s  belly. 
(«)  KpJ/ich  v:vfD,  sentence  i  representing  God  as 
a  judge  or  ruler,  who  publishes  edicts  and  pro- 
nounces sentence;  Ps.  zzxri.  6,  7;  Rom.  zi. 
33.  (d)  '066i,  'H')!,  way.  The  tvay  of  God  sig- 
nifies his  manner  of  thinking  or  acting,  his  con- 
duet  i  Ps.  czlv.  17,  «*  Gracious  is  Jehovah  in  all 
bis  ways*^ — i.  e.,  decrees  g  Rom.  zi.  33,  odoi 

(e)  The  following  occur  more  frequently  in 
the  New  Testament:  0e^^/ia,  tv6o»ia,  in  He- 
brew, f  01,  ftsn,  used  particularly  to  denote  God's 
^actotff  purpose.  Vide  8.25.  npo^e^^,  Ephes. 
L  11,  where  it  is  synonymous  with  ßovx^  ^fXi;- 
/iafo(,  3  Tim.  i.  9,  seq.,  and  Rom.  ix.  11,  Ttia  17 
tov  Oeov  ftp6^t6ii  XCMT'  ix%oy^v  /icv^— i.  e.,  80 
that  the  divine  purpose  must  remain  free,  mast 
be  acknowledged  to  be  according  to  his  own 
choice.  Xlpoywuxsxtw.  This  verb«  like  the  He- 
brew pi^,  and  yvCtpoA  and  ei^iy<u,  very  frequently 
signifies  to  decree,  (roetonyroia  causae  pro 
effectu.)  In  this  sense  it  is  often  used  by  Philo. 
In  Acts,  iL  23,  it  is  used  to  denote  the  purpose 
of  God,  that  Christ  should  suffer  and  die. 
Now  since  the  verba  cognoscendi  frequently  sig- 
nify, among  the  Hebrews,  to  love,  to  wish  well, 
ftpoywMSt^  very  often  signifies,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, the  gracious  and  benevolent  purpose  of 
God,  which  he  entertained  from  eternity  for  the 
welfare  of  men.  Thus  n^oyvios^  in  1  Pet.  i.  2, 
denotes  the  gracious  purpose  of  God  respecting 
the  admission  of  men  to  the  privileges  of  the 
Christian  church;  Rom.  viii.  29,  ov;  Kpoiyyu, 
his  beloved,  those  whose  welfare  he  seeks ;  Rom. 
zi.  2.  'Op^cfrv  and  »cpoop^fty,  commonly  ren- 
dered in  the  Vulgate  praedestinare.  'O^^uv  is 
lo  ddermine,  in  the  general  sense ;  and  in  this 
•ense  it  is  said.  Acts,  zi.  29,  that  the  apostles 
iipiaoAf  X.  t.  X.  The  divine  purpose  is  therefore 
called  iifMSfiivti  ßotO^,  decretum  voluntatis  divinse. 
Acts,  ii.  23.  In  the  classics,  6pitffto$  is  purpose, 
determination.  Upoof^iSiip  is  properly  decemere 
ankquam  existat ;  because  the  decrees  of  God 
are  eternal,  as.  Acts,  It.  28,  th«  Jews  conspired 


to  do  M  whatever  thy  ooantel  ttfouptos  im»6d^, 
before  determined  to  be  done.^^  The  wonl  Kpo«p^ 
Ctw,  when  used  in  reference  to  men,  never  de- 
notes ezclttsively  the  divine  purpose  respecting 
their  eternal  salvation  or  eondtännation,  but  rather 
respecting  their  admission  to  the  Christian 
church,  to  partake  both  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges, and  also  of  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of 
Christians.  So  it  is  used,  Ephea.  i.  5,  Ilfoop»«a( 
i7/i<H  <^  vUl^ola»  5fto  'I170DV  Xpctffov— i.  e«,  he 
purposed  to  bring  us  into  the  Christian  church, 
and  thus  to  make  us  his  children — ^his  beloved 
friends.  That  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  apo»- 
tle  appears  from  verses  11, 12.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  passage,  Romans,  iz.,  which  doe« 
not  treat  of  the  eternal  salvation  or  condemnation 
of  men,  but  of  the  temporal  benefits,  and  the  ez- 
ternal  civil  and  church  privileges,  which  God 
confers  upon  particular  persons  and  nations  in 
preference  to  others.  Vide  s.  26.  The  passage, 
Rom.  viii.  28,  29,  seq.,  so  oflken  and  entirely 
misunderstood,  must  be  interpreted  in  a  similar 
manner.  Paul  had  spoken,  verses  19,  20,  seq., 
of  the  sufferings  and  persecutions  which  Chria- 
tians  were  at  that  time  called  to  endure.  He 
endeaTOurs  to  console  them  in  the  midst  of  their 
distresses,  and  to  shew  the  blessedness  in 
which  their  afiiictions  might  result.  «^  We  are 
confident  that  all  things  (even  afflictions  and 
persecutions)  will  conspire  for  the  good  of  thosa 
who  love  God,  and  are  called,  in  pursuance  of 
the  purpose  of  God,  to  partake  of  Christian  pri* 
vileges,  (to»;  xwta  n^o^ot^  sAsftoii  obsir,)  For 
he  has  predestinated  (ftpotapiat)  us,  whom  ha 
thus  graciously  regarded  from  eternity  («cpocyvu), 
to  be  conformed  to  the  ezample  of  his  Son, 
(tIz.,  as  in  suffering,  so  in  reward,)  whom  God 
has  designed  to  be  the  forerunner  (tt^orotoxotf) 
of  his  many  brethren,  (first  in  suffering,  then  in 
reward.)  But  those  whom  he  thus  destined 
(to  a  fellowship  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ)  he 
adopts  as  members  of  the  Christian  church 
(tovtovs  ixduat),  and  alleviates  the  sorrows 
which  they  endure  (for  the  sake  of  Christ)  by 
granting  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  and  the  hope 
of  that  future  glory,  (which  Christ  their  fore- 
runner has  received,  and  to  which  he  will  raise 
them.)'*  This  passage,  therefore,  does  not  teach 
that  God  elects  men  to  salvation,  or  dooms  them 
to  destruction,  without  respect  to  their  moral 
conduct,  but  that  the  present  sufferings  of  Chria* 
tians  are  alleviated  by  the  ezlemal  advantages 
which  they  enjoy  as  members  of  Christian  so» 
ciety.    Vide  No.  I. 

In  the  bestowment  of  spiritual  and  eternal 
blessings,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  God 
should  be  governed  solely  by  the  moral  conduct 
of  men.  His  goodness,  justice,  indeed,  all  his 
moral  perfections,  are  infringed  by  the  contrary 
supposition.  We  are  taught  also  by  the  ezpress 
assurances  of  scripture,  standing  on  almost  werj 
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pige  of  the  New  Tettament,  and  especially  of 
ÜM  epiatleB  of  Paul,  that  God  will  reward  and 
piimsh  every  man  according^  to  his  works,  Rom. 
ii.  6-*l  1 ;  Matt.  xvi.  27 ;  2  Cor.  ▼.  19.  The  de* 
craea  of  eleetion  and  reprobation,  then,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  scriptore,  are  not  äbBolutet  bat 
tondiiumalj  Mark,  XTi.  16. 

The  terms  commonly  employed  in  the  schools 
respecting  the  decrees  of  God  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  syllogism : — Major  :  whoerer 
faeiieTee  in  Christ  to  the  end  of  his  life,  shall  be 
saved,  (this  is  stftti^aii,  or  IxXoy^,  the  vohnlas 
Dn  anieeedem,)  Minor  :  Paul  will  beliere  to 
the  end  of  his  life  (this  is  icpoywdtfcf ,  prmvuio») 
GoRdiUSiON :  Therefore  Pan!  will  be  saved,  (this 
is  ^cpoopctffi^,  vohfUtu  Dd  eonsequeru,  deeretunu) 
Since,  now,  the  major  term  is  here  an  universal 
proposition,  bat  the  minor  particular,  it  is  easily 
seen  in  what  sense  the  grace  of  God  can  be 
seriptarally  denominated  wdvendl  and  partieu- 
iar.  It  is  the  same  with  the  decree  cf  reprabo' 
Uon. 

S.  JSrran  oecagionedprificipally  by  fake  inters 
fftieiHont 

The  opinion  has  long  existed  in  the  church, 
that  the  decrees  of  election  and  reprobation  were 
absokde-^,  e.,  that  without  respect  to  their  mo- 
lal  character,  God  selected  fron  the  human  race 
a  certain  number,  (many  say  rery  few,)  and 
destined  them  to  eternal  happiness ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  rejected  others  (by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  human  race, — seven  perhaps  in  ten) 
in  the  same  arbitrary  manner,  and  destined  them 
to  eternal  condemnation.  This  error  is  called 
ftredeaiifiaUonj  and  the  advocates  of  it  predettina' 
tiomsU^  or  partieulariti».  This  doctrine,  it  has 
been  justly  remarked,  if  carried  out  into  all  iu 
logical  consequences,  would  destroy  the  freedom 
of  the  human  will,  and  thus  undermine  the  foun- 
dations of  morality.  But  it  has  not  been  carried 
out  to  its  legitimate  consequences,  in  theory  or 
practioe,  by  those  who  have  professed  it.  And 
many  of  the  soundest  moralists  and  most  vir- 
tuous men  are  found,  by  a  happy  inconsistency, 
among  the  advocates  of  this  doctrine. 

The  principal  sources  of  this  error  are  the  fol- 
lowing: (a)  False  opinions  respecting  the  free- 
dom of  the  divine  will,  by  which  it  is  represented 
as  a  blind  caprice,  in  the  exercise  of  which  God 
pardons  or  condemns  without  reason,  like  a  hu- 
man despot,  (vide  s.  96,)  and  in  connexion  with 
these,  fiaJse  conceptions  of  the  goodness,  justice, 
and  other  moral  attributes  of  God,  and  of  their 
connexion  with  his  natural  attributes,  (b)  The 
want  of  discrimination  between  the  decrees  of 
God  respecting  the  allotment  of  temporal  and 
earthly  good,  and  those  respecting  the  gift  of 
spiritual  blessings  and  eternal  life.  But  more 
than  all,  (e)  the  misinterpretation  of  Rom.  viii. 
9,  by  which  these  passages  are  made  to  relate 
to  eternal  salvation  and  condemnation,  instead 


of  temporal  privileges.  This  interpretation  was 
introduced  by  Augustine,  who,  however  excel- 
lent in  other  respects,  was  deficient  in  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  language  of  scripture,  and 
therefore  exhibita  here  none  of  his  usual  ability. 
Vide  s.  26.  ((2)  A  similar  misunderstanding 
of  other  texts  of  scripture,  especially  of  the  de- 
claration of  Christ,  Matt.  xx.  16,  ftoUuoi  slot 
xXiTfoi,  dxiyoi,  Bi  itJuxtol'  This  has  been  sup- 
posed to  mean,  that  there  are  many  who  are 
nominally  ^nd  externally  Christians,  but  few 
only  who  are  chosen  to  eternal  aalvation.  But 
the  ixXixtoi  are  here  only  the  more  emineni, 
select  saints,  (the  Hebrew  D^-m.)  Thus  the 
passage  would  mean :  among  the  many  toko  are 
externally  Ckritiians^  (admitted  into  the  Chris- 
tian church,)  there  are  only  a  few  whom  God 
eountM  a»  hie  peeuHar  people-^i,  e.,  few  who  live 
conformably  to  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  and 
are  in  all  respects  such  as  they  should  be.  That 
this  is  the  true  sense  of  these  words  appears 
from  the  parable,  Matt.  xxii.  2 — 13,  at  the  end 
of  which  (ver.  14)  they  are  repeated. 

Again :  the  text,  Acts,  xiii.  46,  has  been  ap- 
pealed to  in  proof  of  this  doctrine,  from  igno- 
rance of  the  unu  loquendi  of  the  Bible;  xa* 
ifii9ttv6av  00»  ^9av  ttta^iiivot  tl^  ^iarj^  oiuivtov. 
Those  who  believed  are  here  opposed  to  those 
who  (ver.  46)  made  themeehes  unworthy  cf  tier» 
nal  Hft^  (viz.  by  unbelief.)  The  phrase  is  syno- 
nymous with  M  cavf ov(  fatavff ;  tU  K*^  ott^cov, 
ihoee  who  prepared  themeehesfor  eternal  Hfc^he 
piout^  viriuou».  The  Greeks  frequently  express 
reciprocal  action  by  passive  verbs,  especially  in 
the^preter.  The  meaning  here  becomes  suffi- 
ciently evident  by  a  comparison  of  ver.  46. 

Britf  history  of  the  doctrine  cf  unconditional 
decrees. 

The  controversy  in  which  Augustine  engaged 
with  the  Pelagians  led  him  to  maintain  the  doc- 
trine of  absolute  decrees.  In  contending  against 
the  errors  of  his  opponents  he  fell  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  and  asserted  the  doctrine  of  uncon- 
ditional decrees  concerning  salvation  and  con- 
demnation, and  then  his  doctrine  de  gratia 
parUeulari  et  irresistihili^  (s.  132.)  In  conse* 
quence  of  the  high  authority  of  Augustine,  this 
doctrine  prevailed  extensively  in  the  African  and 
Latin  churches  during  the  fifth  and  sixth  centu- 
ries. During  the  former  part  of  this  period, 
particularly,  it  was  urged  against  the  doctrine 
of  the  Pelagians  by  Prosper  of  Aquitania  and 
Lucidus,  presbyter  in  France.  And  indeed  it 
was  alternately  defended  and  opposed  in  the 
western  church  during  the  whole  of  this  and 
the  following  century. 

This  doctrine  was  again  maintained  in  the 
ninth  century  by  Gottschalk,  a  monk  at  Orbais, 
in  France,  and  a  zealous  follower  of  Augustine. 
It  became  the  subject  of  vehement  discussion, 
and  was  at  length  condemned  as  heretical  by  a 
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Gonncil  at  Chieny«  in  the  year  849«  But  this 
decisioa  was  not  uni?or8ally  aoßepted;  and  the 
doctrine  of  predestination  still  had  many  advo- 
cates, among  whom  were  Thomas  Aquinas,  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  his  followers,  the 
Dominicans  and  other  Thomists. 

This  controversy  was  renewed  with  great 
vehemence  in  the  Bomish  church  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  on  occasion  of  the  writings 
of  Jansenius,  Bishop  at  Ypem,  in  the  Nether- 
lands. The  Jesuits  and  thtf  Pope  took  sides 
against  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees.  But 
the  Dominicans,  and  other  warm  admirers  of 
Augustine,  agreed  with  Jansenius,  and  there  are 
many  stanch  Jansenists  in  France  at  the  pre- 
sent day. 

This  doctrine,  which  owes  its  origin  to  Augus- 
tine, was  adopted  again  in  the  sixteenth  century 
by  Calvin  and  Beza,  the  Swiss  reformers,  and 
by  them  disseminated  through  their  church. 
[The  symbols  of  the  reformed  church,  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  Calvin  is  acknowledged,  are, 
the  Concensus  pasiorum  eecL  Genev.^  (1551  an 
1554,)--a>n/.  GaHcana,  Art.  xi.,  (1559,)— 
Chnf.  Belgiea,  Art.  xvL, — CaUehismus  Hüdelr 
bergensis,  (1563  and  1563.)]  At  first,  this  doc- 
trine was  at  least  partially  believed  even  by 
Luther  and  Melancthon,  but  there  is  no  trace  of 
it  in  the  writings  of  Zuingle. 

It  was  not  without  controversy,  however,  that 
the  doctrine  of  Calvin  prevailed  in  the  reformed 
church.  During  the  seventeenth  century  it  was 
opposed  by  Arminius  and  his  followers.  But  it 
was  at  length  established  as  an  article  of  faith 
in  the  reformed  church  by  the  national  synod  at 
Dordrecht,  in  the  years  1618, 1619,  and  the  Ar* 
minians  were  placed  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
church.  By  degrees,  however,  this  severe  doc- 
trine has  been  abandoned  even  in  the  reformed 
church,  its  hardest  features  being  first  soflened 
down  through  the  influence  of  the  doctrine  of 
universal  redemption.  It  was  maintained  for  the 
longest  time  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  Switzer- 
land ;  though  it  has  but  few  advocates  in  the  Ne- 
therlands at  the  present  day.  In  England  the 
number  of  its  friends  is  still  considerable.  Cf. 
the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  grace,  s.  133. 

iVo<£.— In  the  above  statement  of  the  Lutheran 
view  of  the  doctrine  of  divine  decrees^  there  is  of 
course  much  which  must  be  objectionable  to  a 
Calvinist;  far  less,  however,  than  in  the  sta^ 
ment  of  this  subject  usually  made  by  Lutheran 
writers.  Our  author  treats  the  doctrine  of  his 
Calvinisüc  opponents  with  a  justice  and  mild- 
ness quite  unusual  with  the  theologians  of  his 
church.  In  general,  there  are  no  epithets  too  vio- 
lent for  them  to  heap  upon  the  doctrine  of  abso- 
lute decrees,  and  no  evasions  too  weak  for  them 
to  employ  to  escape  the  force  of  the  arguments 
by  which  it  is  supported.  That  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine  ^f  decrees  should  be  rejected  and  ca- 


lumniated by  men  who  reject  thoio  eoriplanl 
truths  upon  which  it  depends,  might  be  expected; 
but  that  it  should  be  thus  treated  by  those  who 
hold,  in  common  with  its  advocates,  those  doo- 
trines  of  grace  from  which  it  inevitably  results, 
is  somewhat  surprising.  AAer  taking  the  li- 
berty to  make  a  few  general  remarks  upon  some 
particular  representations  of  our  author,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  shew,  that  the  Lutherans  or«  charge' 
able  with  obvious  inconsistency  in  opposing  the 
Calvinistic  theory  of  decrees^  while  they  adhere  to 
the  standard  comfemon  of  their  church.  With  re- 
gard to  the  representations  of  Dr.  Knapp,  it  may 
be  remarked, 

First.  That  he  is  not  exactly  just  in  describ- 
ing the  theory  of  absolute  decrees  as  involving 
the  election  and  reprobation  of  men  without  re- 
speet  to  conditions.  The  advocates  of  this  theoxy 
insist,  equally  with  others,  that  men  must  be- 
lieve in  order  to  be  saved ;  and  the  question  be- 
tween them  and  their  opponents  is.  In  what  re- 
lation this  faitht  which  is  essentitd  to  sahation^ 
stands  to  the  purpose  of  God? 

Secondly.  When  he  describes  the  called^ 
chosen^  electf  so  often  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament  as  those  who  were  made  partaken 
only  of  the  external  privileges  of  Christianity, 
and  not  those  who  were  heirs  o(  future  happi- 
ness^ does  he  not  violate  the  whole  spirit  and 
usage  of  the  New  Testament,  without  yet  avoid- 
i  ng  the  difficul  ty  !  If  the  intimate  connexion  be- 
tween the  enjoyment  of  the  external  privileges  of 
Christianity  and  securing  its  spiritual  and  ever- 
lasting blessings  is  considered,  will  there  not  be 
the  same  objections  to  the  sovereign  appointment 
of  men  to  one  as  to  the  other  t 

Thirdly.  Instead  of  saying  that  prsdestina- 
tionists  are  distinguished  for  depth  of  religions 
sentiment  and  strictness  of  moral  practice  fioi- 
withstanding  their  principles,  as  our  anther  and 
others  generously  concede,  is  it  not  apparent 
that  they  are  so  in  consequence  of  their  principles  t 
The  perfect  safety  of  their  theory  of  election  has 
been  often  satisfactorily  proved  by  reformed  ths- 
ologiansin  answer  to  the  objections  urged  against 
its  moral  tendencies.  But  its  dired  bearing 
upon  the  religious  life  has  not  been  so  often  ex- 
hibited. It  is  therefore  the  more  worthy  of  no- 
tice, that  Tholuck  (whose  Commentary  on  the 
ninth  of  Romans  will  sufficiently  free  him  from 
any  suspicion  of  leaning  towards  Calvinism) 
concedes,  in  his  Treatise  on  Oriental  Mysticism, 
that  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  so  far  from 
producing  the  despondency  and  inaction  often 
ascribed  to  it,  on  the  contrary,  moves  and  excites 
the  inmost  soul,  by  the  self-surrender  which  it 
demands  to  the  all-prevailing  will  of  God«  To 
the  influence  of  this  doctrine  he  attributes  what* 
ever  of  religious  life  there  exists  among  those 
who  receive  the  sensual  dogmas  of  the  Koran. 
Every  one,  he  says,  acquainted  with  eastern  lite- 
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fatan«  knows  that  the  most  strong  and  Tirid 
religions  experiences  are  connected  with  and 
arise  from  the  belief  in  predestination.  And 
Calvinism,  he  allows,  is  incomparably  more  fa- 
▼oarable  to  the  deeper  religions  life  than  that 
doctrine  by  which  the  will  of  Ood  is  limited  or 
conditioned  by  ^m  human  will — i.  e.,  the  syn- 
cretism of  the  Lutheran  church. 

Fourthly.  The  suggestion  of  Dr.  Knapp,  that 
Augustine  was  first  induced  to  adopt  his  theory 
of  election  by  his  controTerey  with  Pelagius, 
contains  the  implication  that  this  theory  owes 
its  origin  to  polemical  excitement,  and  was 
adopted  by  its  author  in  order  to  extricate  him- 
lelf  from  some  embarrassments,  or  as  the  oppo- 
site extreme  of  the  theory  against  which  he  con- 
tended. But  this  is  not  only  wanting  in  historical 
eyidence,  but  is  in  itself  improbable.  The  Z>e- 
eretum  AhtohUum  of  Augustine  is  the  direct  result 
of  his  views  of  the  natural  character  of  man,  and 
is  necessary  to  complete  that  system  of  truth 
which  he  adopted.  To  the  belief  of  this  doc- 
trine he  would  naturally  be  led  by  the  cool  deli- 
beration of  the  closet,  and  it  therefore  more  pro- 
bably l>elonged  to  those  original  convictions 
which  impelled  him  to  the  controversy  with  Pe- 
lagius, and  animated  him  in  proaecutingit,  than 
to  any  after  convictions  to  which  he  might  have 
been  driven  by  opposition.  Which  now,  it  may 
be  asked,  looks  most  liice  the  offspring  of  the 
contrivance  and  heat  of  controversy,  the  theory 
of  Augustine,  coming  forward  with  direct  affirm- 
ations, and  belonging  essentially  to  his  system, 
or  the  opposite  theory,  consisting  mostly  of  eva- 
sions, negations,  and  limitations?  To  assert 
the  doctrine  of  the  dirine  sovereignty  and  of  the 
all-controlling  will  of  God  would  seem  to  be  the 
part  of  the  consistent,  philosophical  theologian ; 
to  deny  it,  the  business  of  a  timorons  modera- 
tion, of  a  time-serving  policy,  or  of  the  native 
pride  and  self-sufficiency  of  man. 

Tlie  inconsistency  chargeable  upon  the  Lu- 
theran theologians  who  oppose  the  Calvinistic 
theory  of  decrees  may  be  briefly  stated  thus: 
According  to  their  theory,  God  ordains  to  salva- 
tion those  of  whom  he  foresees  that  they  will 
believe;  but  according  to  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession, it  is  the  Holy  Spirit  ^tErriciT  pidem, 
QUAmw  e/  UBi  vitum  est  Deo^  who  produees  faith 
when  and  where  it  seems  goad  to  Godi  both  com- 
bined, therefore,  furnish  us  the  doctrine  that  God 
ordains  to  salvation  those  of  whom  he  foresees  that 
he  who  eauses  faith  to  exist  when  and  where  it 
seems  good  to  him^  will  give  them  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  produce  faith  in  their  hearts^  which  is  the  Cal- 
vinistio  doctrine  so  oflen  opposed  and  denounced 
by  the  Lutherans.  They  join  together,  in  their 
Book  of  Coneord,  the  Augsburg  Confession,  in, 
which  man's  moral  inability  and  entire  depend- 
ence on  divine  grace  are  strongly  asserted,  and 
their  Deelaratum^  in  which  the  absolute  decrees 
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of  God^^n  inevitable  oonsequence  of  these  doc- 
trines—is denounced  as  unsoriptural  and  dan- 
gerous.    Surely  here  Concordia  is  diseors. 

This  discrepancy  could  not  long  remain  unno- 
ticed in  a  country  where  theological,  opinions  are 
subjected  to  so  rigid  a  scrutiny.  The  Lutheran 
theologians  appear,  however,  to  have  imagined, 
for  a  time,  that  they  could  reconcile  the  opposing 
tendencies  of  their  system,  and  attempted  so  lo 
modify  the  doctrine  of  man's  moral  inability  as 
to  guard  against  any  approach  to  Calvinism. 
The  best  attempt  of  this  nature  is  exhibited  by 
Storr,  in  his  Biblical  Theology ;  but  it  cannot 
be  thought  successful.  To  many  it  soon  became 
evident  that  they  were  reduced  to  the  alternative 
of  retaining  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  the 
doctrine  of  roan's  moral  inability,  and  then  ad- 
mitting, as  its  inevitable  consequence,  the  Cal- 
vinistic doctrine  of  election,  or  of  rejecting  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  and  thus  escaping  the 
necessity  of  Calvinism. 

During  the  recent  attempt  to  unite  the  Ln- 
theran  and  reformed  churches,  their  doctrinal  dif- 
ferences came  of  course  into  new  consideration ; 
and  Dr.  Bretschneider,  in  his  Jipherisms  pub- 
lished on  that  occasion,  frankly  acknowledged, 
what  had  not  been  done  before,  the  inconsistency 
now  charged  upon  the  theologians  of  his  church; 
and  being  himself  somewhat  inclined  towards 
Pelagianism,  unhesitatingly  ehose  the  sesond 
of  the  two  courses  above  stated,  and,  in  order 
to  avoid  Calvinism,  willingly  surrendered  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  with  the  doctrine  of  man's 
inability  and  entire  dependence  on  divine  grace. 
But  the  Augsburg  Confession  had  long  been  es- 
teemed the  palladium  of  the  Lutheran  church; 
and  the  doctrine  of  man's  inability  and  depend- 
ence was  dearer  than  almost  any  other  to  the 
heart  of  Lnther,  and  was  too  firmly  believed  by 
the  most  distinguished  theologians  of  his  church, 
and  had  become  too  thoroughly  interwoven  with 
their  system  of  faith,  to  be  thus  easily  aban- 
doned. The  only  course  remaining  for  those 
who  wished  to  be  consistent  seemed  therefore 
to  be,  to  hold  fast  to  the  Augsburg  Confession 
and  its  Anti-Pelagian  doctrines,  and  to  admit 
the  Calvinistic  theory  of  election  as  their  natu- 
ral consequence.  And  this  course  was  boldly 
adopted  by  Schleiermacher,  one  of  the  pro- 
foundest  theologians  of  his  church,  and  strenn- 
ously  recommended  by  him  in  the  first  article 
of  his  •«  Theologische  Zeitschrift"  He  there 
acknowledges  that  he  had  long  been  unable  to 
sympathize  with  most  of  his  contemporaries  in 
condemning  the  theory  of  Augustine  and  Calvin 
as  irrational  and  unsoriptural« 

This  unexpected  publication  gave  a  new  im- 
pulse to  the  discussion  of  this  doctrine,  and  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  theologians  of  Ger- 
many have  been  enlisted  as  d  isputants.  Whether 
under  the  auspices  of  Schleiermaeher  this  doe- 
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Irfaw  win  ftm  bettor  tinn  under  OotlMhaUi  and 
JaneeMoe  eumot  be  foratold.  Lmiff  etiabUehed 
piejadkM  may  yet  prerail  over  the  love  of  troth 
and  conaisteaoy.  Bat  whatever  may  be  the  re- 
•nlt  of  thia  loeal  coDtroreray,  the  doctrine  haa 
sothiof  to  fear,  being  baaed  on  the  triple  foond«- 
ation  of  eoand  reaaon,  Chriatian  ecq>eiieiioe,  and 
thawordofGodw-^Ta.] 


ARTICLE  IV. 

OF  THB  DOOnnUNS  OF  FATHER,  «ON,  AND 
HOLT  OHOST. 


SECTION  XXXIIL 
iirraoDüCTORT  rimirk8. 

1.  It  is  an  eatabliahed  troth,  that  there  are 
many  thin^  in  the  divine  natare  which  are  un- 
like anything  which  belonga  to  us,  and  of  which, 
therefore,  we  have  no  knowledge.  For,  aa  haa 
been  alieady  ahewn,  a.  18,  IL,  it  ia  impoesible 
for  08  to  form  a  diatinct  notion  of  any  attribntea 
or  perfecttona  which  we  oaraelvea  do  not  poa- 
aeaa,  or  even  to  aee  at  all  how  each  attribntea 
can  exiat.  To  conclude,  theref<Hre,  that  any  par- 
ticular attribute  could  not  belong  to  the  Divine 
Being,  simply  becauee  we  might  be  unable  to 
understand  it  wholly,  or  perhaps  at  all,  would  be 
extremly  foolish.  Vide  Introduction,  a.  6,  ad 
finem.  If  tkt  Bible  tontaina  a  more  parHeular 
reoelaUon  cf  God^  and  if  this  reoelaHofh  in  a  clear 
and  ineoniitvefUbU  manner^  prepoeee  a  dodrine 
effailki  then  muet  euch  doctrine^  howener  income 
preheneihle  and  inexpUedbk^  he  received  by  u$  a» 
true*  That  the  Bible  does  contain  such  a  reve- 
lation haa  already  been  maintained  in  the  Intro- 
dnetioB,  and  in  the  Article  on  tlie  Holy  Sorip- 
tnrea;  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  taught 
in  thia  revelation  ramaina  now  to  be  proved ;  and 
npon  the  troth  of  these  two  propoaitlonB  the 
whole  aol^eot  dapenda. 

8.  The  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  in  the  godhead 
ittdadee  the  three  following  particulare,  (vide 
Morua,  p.  69,  a.  13,)— vis.,  (a)  There  is  only 
one  God,  one  divine  natare,  a.  16 ;  (6)  hot  in  this 
divine  nature  there  ia  the  diatinction  of  Father, 
Sen,  and  Holy  Ghoat,  aa  three,  (called  oabjeeU, 
pereone^  and  other  namea  of  aimilar  import  in 
the  language  of  the  achools ;)  and  (e)  theae  three 
have  equally,  and  in  common  with  one  another, 
the  nature  and  perfectiona  of  aupreme  divini^. 
Thia  ia  the  troe,  aimple  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
when  atripped  of  refined  and  learned  diatinetiona. 
Acoording  to  this  doctrine  there  are  in  the  divine 
natare  ma»,  insapaiably  connected  with  one 
another,  poaseasing  equal  gloiy,  but  making 
wdtedly  only  on  Gnd. 


Thia  dootrise  thna  ezhiblted  ia  oallad  a  mys» 
tery  (in  tlie  theological  sense),  because  there  ia 
much  in  thb  mode  and  manner  of  it  which  ia 
unintelligible.  The  ohacurity  and  myetery  of 
thia  aubject  arise  from  our  inability  to  anawer 
the  queetion.  In  what  eenee  and  in  wkai  manner 
do  theae  three  $o  ahare  the  ffc'w'ny  «tore  aa  to  make 
only  one  God7  But  aa  the  learned  employed 
themselves  in  attempting  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion, and  endeavoured,  by  the  help  of  philoaophy, 
to  establish  certain  distinctions,  they  fell,  of 
course,  into  explanationa  more  or  leea  oppoaed, 
and  from  this  divenity  of  opinion,  into  strife  and 
contention.  They  began  to  peraecote  thoae  who 
dissented  from  aome  learoed  distinctions  which 
they  regarded  aa  trae,  to  denounce  them  aa  he> 
rectica,  and  to  exclude  them  from  aalvation* 
In  their  seal  for  their  philoeophical  theeriea, 
they  neglected  to  inculcate  the  practical  conae* 
queneea  of  thia  doctrine,  and  instead  of  joyfully 
partaking  of  the  undeeerved  benefits  which  are 
beatowed  by  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoat, 
they  disputed  reepeoting  the  manner  of  the 
union  of  three  persons  in  one  God. 

Jesus  requires  that  all  hia  foilowere  should 
profees  their  belief  in  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit,  (Matt,  xxviii.  19;)  and  by  ao  doing,  he 
placea  thia  doctrine  among  the  firet  and  moat  ee- 
sential  doctrines  of  his  religion.  That  it  ia  ao 
ia  proved  from  many  other  declarations  both  of 
Jesus  and  his  apostles*  The  doctrine  is,  more« 
over,  intiniately  connected  with  the  whole  exhi- 
bition of  Christian  troth.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a 
doctrine  which  any  one  may  aet  aside  at  plea« 
eure,  aa  if  it  were  uneasontial,  and  wholly  dis- 
conneoted  with  the  system  of  Christiaaity.  But 
while  Jesus  requires  us  to  believe  in  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  he  haa  nowhere  taught  ua 
or  required  ua  to  believe  the  learaed  distinctions 
respecting  this  doctrine  which  have  been  intro- 
duced since  the  fourth  century.  The  unde- 
served benefits  which  they  had  reoeived  from 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  were  the 
great  anbjecta  to  which  Jeaua  pointed  hia  foi- 
lowere in  the  paaaaga  above  cited,  and  in 
othere;  that  they  were  now  able  to  undentand 
and  wonhip  God  in  a  more  perfect  manner, 
to  approach  him  aa  their  father  and  benefactor 
in  epirit  and  in  troth;  that  their  mtnda  were 
now  enlightened  by  the  instractions  given 
them  by  the  Son  of  God,  who  had  been  sent 
into  the  world  to  be  their  teacher,  and  that  their 
aoula  were  redeemed  by  hie  death ;  that  in  con- 
sequence of  what  Chriat  had  already  done,  and 
would  yet  do,  they  might  be  advanced  in  moral 
perfection,  and  made  holy— a  work  specially 
aacribed  to  the  aide  and  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  these  are  the  great  trotha  which  Jeaua 
requirea  hia  foUowen  to  believe  from  the  heart, 
in  being  baptised  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghoat.    He  did  not  reveal  thia 
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4«elriBA  to  men  to  famish  them  wiUi  nwtter  for 
speeaittion  «od  diflpnte,  and  did  not,  therefore, 
preeeribe  any  fonnnlaB  by  which  the  one  or  the 
other  eoaM  have  been  excited.  The  aameia 
true  of  this  doctrine  as  of  the  Lord^s  supper. 
Those  who  partake  of  this  ordinance  in  the  man- 
ner whieh  Christ  commanded,  answer  the  ends 
far  whieh  it  was  institated,  and  secnre  their 
sptritoal  profit,  however  much  their  views  may 
itiiler  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  Christas  pre* 
senee  in  the  symbols. 

Besides,  it  is  certain  that  nopartiGnlar  distinc- 
tions Fsspectin|r  this  doctrine  were  enforeed  by 
the  ehnrefa  as  neceesary  conditions  of  commu- 
nion during  the  first  three  centuries.  And  ac- 
cordingfly  we  find  that  Justin  the  Martyr,  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria,  Origen,  and  other  distin- 
goished  men  of  the  eath<^io  party,  made  use  of 
expreesions^and  representations  on  this  subject 
which  are- both  discordant  with  each  other,  and 
which  differ  totally  from  those  whieh  were 
aftsrwards  establiahed  in  the  fourth  century, 
rhen  for  due  first  time,  at  the  Nioene  Council, 
under  the  influence  of  Athanastus,  and  in  oppo- 
ntion  to  the  Ariane,  wet«  those  learned  and 
philosophical  fonnnlas,  which  hare  since  been 
retained  in  the  sysism  of  the  church,  established 
and  enfineed.  That  a  belief  in  these  fonmtlas 
should  be  declared  essential  to  salTation,  as  is 
done  in  the  Athanasian  crsed,  cannot  hut  be 
disapproTod.  This  creed,  howerer,  was  not 
composed  by  Athanasius  nor  was  it  eren 
ascribed  to  him  before  the  seventh  eentury, 
though  it  was  probably  eompoeed  in  the  fifth. 
The  principle  that  any  one  who  holds  difieient 
views  respecting  the  Trinity,  9ahu9  etae  n&n 
patent,  (to  use  the  language  of  this  symbol,) 
would  lead  us  to  exclude  from  salvation  the 
great  majority  even  of  those  Christians  who  re- 
ceive the  doctrine  and  language  of  the  Council 
of  Nice;  for  common  Christians,  after  all  the 
efforts  dT  their  teachers,  will  not  unfreqüently 
conceive  of  Ihrtt  Ood$  in  the  tknepenon»  of  the 
Crodhead,  and  thus  entertain  an  opinion  which 
the  creed  condemns.  But  if  tlie  many  pious 
believers  in  common  life  who  entertain  this 
theoretieal  error  may  yet  be  saved,  then  othen 
who  believe  in  Christ  from  the  heart,  and  obey 
his  precept»,  who  have  a  personal  experience 
ef  tiie  practical  effects  of  this  doctrine  may 
also  be  saved,  though  they  may  adopt  other 
particular  theories  and  formulas  respecting 
the  IMnity  different  from  that  commonly  re- 
ceived. These  particular  formulas  and  theo- 
ries, however  much  they  may  be  regarded  and 
insisted  upon,  have  nothing  to  do  with  salva- 
tion. And  this  leads  us  to  remarlr,  that  learned 
hypotheses,  refined  distinctions,  and  technical 
phrases,  should  never  be  introduced  into  popu- 
lar instniotion.  They  will  never  be  intelligible 
to  a  common  audienoe,  and  will  invi^ve  the 


nltids  of  the  common  people  and  of  the  yevof 
in  the  greatest  perplexity  and  oenfasion.  si 
Judged  at  one  time  the  Empesor  Constantine: 
od  btl  <oMK  K^^tH  ««piv  t*¥Qi  dwwy«^  «iqpoerM* 
Vf  c«f ,  Mi  ta*i  navttMf  äaceali  d^cpoMfJrc«^  ruofsmf^ 
Epist.  ad  Ariuffly  ^p.  Soor.  L  7.  Would  thai 
he  himself  had  aftsrwards  ffemaansd  tiue  to 
these  principles !  [Vide  Neander,  Allg*  Qeseb« 
Christ,  Rel.,  b.  i.  Abth.  3.  s.  616.] 

Plan  pursued  in  thi»  Article, 

The  theologians  of  former  times  generally 
blended  their  own  speculations  and  those  of 
others  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity  with  the 
statement  of  the  doctrme  of  the  Bible.  Within 
a  few  yean  a  better  plan  has  beeii  adopted, 
which  is,  to  exhibit  fint  the  simple  doctrine  of 
the  Bible,  and  afterwards,  in  a  separate  part, 
the  speculations  of  the  Learned  respecting  it. 
In  pureuance  of  this  plan  we  shall  divide  the 
present  Article  into  two  chapten,  of  which  the 
FIRST  will  contain  the  BibHeal  Doetrine  ef  the 
Trinity^  and  the  sBOOim,  Me  Hi$twy  tf  Hda 
Doetrine^  of  all  the  changes  it  has  undergone, 
and  of  the  distinctions  and  hypotheses  by  which 
the  learned  in  different  ages  have  endeavoured 
to  define  and  illustrate  it. 


CHAPTER  I. 

BIBUGAL  DOCTBINB  OF  THB  TBINITT.  • 

SECTION  XXXIV. 

IS  THIS  DOCrmNE  TAUGHT  IN  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT? 

It  has  always  been  allowed  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  was  not  folly  revealed  before  the 
time  of  Christ,  and  is  desriy  taught  only  in  the 
New  Testament.  But,  at  the  same  tine,  it  was 
supposed  from  some  passages  in  the  Old  Testa*^ 
ment  that  this  doctrine  was  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  known  to  the  Israelites  at  the  time  when 
the  New  Testament  was  written,  at  least  that  e 
pluraHty  in  the  godhead  was  believed  by  them« 
although  perhaps  not  exaetly  a  IVinity,  In 
proof  of  this  opinion,  such  passages  as  Gen.  u 
96  were  cited  by  Justin  Martyr,  Ireosus« 
Tertullian,  Origen,  Eussbies,  Theodoret,  Grs* 
gory  of  Nyssa,  Basil,  and  other  eeelesiastical 
iathere.  Vide  Mangey  on  PhUo,  Oe  Opif. 
mundi,  p.  17. 

This  opinion  was  universal  in  the  pretestani 
ehuroh  during  the  aixteenth  century,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth.  The  firet  whe 
queetioned  it  waa  6.  Calixtns,  of  Hehnstadt» 
who  in  1645  published  an  Essay,  De  Trinitate, 
and  in  1649,  another,  De  m^fUgr.  TMnitaiUf  on 
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eat  woUu9  F.  T*  Mbri»  pouii  demomtrarif  He 
was,  howevwr,  v«ihemeiitly  opposed  by  Abr. 
OaloTioB,  and  other«.  And  the  opinion  for- 
merly held  by  the  theologians  eonttnned  to 
prevail  even  into  the  ei^rhteenth  century.  But 
the  opinion  of  Oalixtna  has  since  been  revired, 
and  has  gradaally  obtained  the  approbation  of 
most  theologians  of  the  present  time,  although 
there  are  still  some  who  declare  themsel?es  in 
farour  of  the  ancient  opinion. 

The  trnth  on  this  subject  will  probably  be 
found  in  a  medium  between  the  extreme  to 
which  writers  on  both  sides  have  frequently 
gone.  (I)  It  is  true,  that  if  the  New  Testa- 
ment did  not  exist  we  could  not  derive  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  from  the  Old  Testament 
alone.  But  (3)  it  is  equally  true,  that  by  the 
manner  in  which  God  revealed  himself  in  the  Old 
Testament,  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  more 
full  disclosure  of  his  nature  that  was  afterwards 
made.  The  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  Son  is  represented  as  one  through 
whom  God  will  bestow  blessings  upon  men, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  said  to  be  granted  to 
them  for  their  sanctlfication.  Vide  Moras,  p. 
69,  s.  1,  note  1,  9.  But  (S)  respecting  the  in- 
timate connexion  of  these  persons,  or  respecting 
other  distinctions  which  belong  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  there  is  nothing  said  in  the  Old 
Testament. 

Many  objections  may  be  made  against  each 
partieular  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which 
an  allusion  is  perceived  to  a  trinity  or  plurality 
in  God.  But  these  texts  are  so  many  in  num- 
ber and  so  various  in  kind,  that  they  impress 
an  unprejudiced  person,  wl^o  considers  them 
all  in  connexion,  with  the  opinion  that  such  a 
plurality  in  God  is  indicated  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, though  it  was  not  fully  developed  or 
clearly  defined  before  the  Christian  revela- 
tion. 

These  texts  may  be  arranged  in  the  following 
classes : — 

1.  Those  in  which  the  names  of  God  have 
the  form  of  the  plural,  and  in  which,  therefore, 
a  plurality  in  his  nature  seems  to  be  indioated. 
The  names  o^r^M,  ^^  (rvH-i,*»,  iji,  are  cited  as 
examples ;  but  they  afford  no  certain  proof,  as 
they  may  be  only  the  phtraUe  majeeiaiicua  of  the 
Oriental  languages.    Vide  s.  17. 

9.  Texts  in  which  God  speaks  of  himself  as 
many.  But  the  plural  in  many  of  these  cases 
can  be  accounted  for  from  the  use  of  the  plural 
nouns  crr^N,  ^jhK,  iji.  Philo  thinks,  (De  Opif. 
Mundi,  p.  17^  ed.  Mangey,)  that  in  the  pas- 
sage, Gen.  i.  96,  Let  vjmake  man^  Grod  ad- 
dresses the  angels.  Maimonides  thinks  the 
same  of  the  passage,  Qen.  xi.  7,  Let  us  go  down 
and  eoffownd  their  language*  Vide  Mangey, 
itt  loe«    It  is  aot  nncommon  in  Hebrew  for 


kings  to  speak  of  themselvee  in  the  plural^— 
e.  g.,  1  Kings,  xii.  9;  9  Chron.  x.  9;  Ezra,  iv. 
18.  In  Isaiah,  vi.  8,  God  asks,  who  will  go  for 
ui'(^)%  where  the  plural  form  may  be  explain- 
ed either  as  the  plura&e  majeetoHcue^  or  as  de- 
noting an  assembly  for  consuitation.  The 
chiefs  of  heaven  (o^on^)  are  described  as  there 
collected ;  and  God  puts  to  them  the  question, 
whom  ehail  we  make  our  meeeenger?  as  I  Kings, 
xxii.  90,  seq. 

3.  Texts  in  which  rm^  is  distingitished  from 
ntp,  and  o^iSw  from  o^r^.  Jehovah  rained  brim- 
sUme  and  fire  from  jehooah^  Gen.  xix.  94.  O 
oar  Goo,  hear  the  prayer  rf  thy  eervant^for  the 
Lord's  (Christ's  t)  eake^  Dan.  ix.  17.  But  these 
texts,  by  themselves,  do  not  furnish  any  deci- 
sive proof;  for  in  the  simplicity  of  ancient  style 
the  noun  is  often  repeated  instead  of  using  the 
pronoun ;  and  %o^from  Jehooah  may  mean  from 
himaefff  and  for  the  Lord^e  eake  may  mean  for 
thine  oion  miA»^— i.  e.,  on  account  of  thy  promise. 
Many  other  texts  may  be  explained  in  the  same 
way;  as  Hosea,  i.  7;  Zacb.  x.  19.  In  this  con- 
nexion the  passage,  Ps.  xiv.  7,  is  often  cited : 
therefore^  0  God  (Messiah  I),  thy  Ood  (the  Fa- 
ther) hath  anointed  thee.  But  the  name  q^Hm  is 
sometimes  given  to  earthly  kings.  It  does  niot, 
therefore,  necessarily  prove  that  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  here  given  must  be  of  the  divine  na- 
ture. The  passage,  Ps.  ex.  1,  ^jl6  ntr  dkj, 
«(Jehovah  said  to  my  Lord,"  &c.  is  also  cited. 
But  ^J^  (Messiah)  is  here  distinguished  from 
Jehovah,  and  is  not  described  as  participating 
in  the  divine  nature,  but  only  in  the  divine  go- 
vernment, as  far  as  he  was  constituted  Messiah 
by  God. 

4.  Texts  in  which  express  mention  is  made 
of  the  Son  of  God,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

(a)  Of  the  Son  of  God.  The  principal  .text 
in  this  class  is  Ps.  ii.  7,  T^ou  art  my  Son;  thi$ 
day  have  I  begotten  thee,  coll.  Psalm  Ixxii.  1 ; 
Ixxxix.  97.  This  Psalm  was  always  under- 
stood by  the  Jews,  and  by  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  to  relate  to  the  Messiah.  But 
he  is  here  represented  under  the  image  of  a 
king,  to  whose  government,  aooording  to  the 
will  of  God,  all  must  submit.  And  it  is  the 
dignity  of  this  office  of  king,  or  Messiah,  of 
which  the  Psalmist  appears  here  to  speak.  The 
name  Son  ef  God  was  not  onfrequentiy  given  to 
kings ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  nomen  eeeenti»,  bnt 
dignitaHe  meeeiatuB.  The  passage  would  then 
mean.  Thou  art  the  king  (Measiah)  if  mytap- 
pointmtntt  thie  day  have  I  aokmnly  declared 
thee  euch.  That  the  phrase  to-day  alludes  to  the 
resnireotion  of  Christ  is  proved  by  a  reference 
to  Acts,  xUi.  30—34.  The  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  everywhere  teaoh  that  Christ  waa 
proved  to  be  the  Messiah  by  his  resorreetioQ 
from  the  dead.  Cf.  Rom.  i.  3,  4.  In  this 
Psalm,  therefore»  the  Messiah  is  racther  exhibited 
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at  king»  divinaly-ftppoiated  rakr«  «ad  head  of 
tb«  chaieh,  thaa  aa  belong;iiig  to  the  divine 
Datnia. 

(6)  Of  the  Holy  %rint.  There  are  many  texts 
of  thia  claaa,  but  none  from  whieh,  taken  by 
tbemaelrea,  the  penonMy  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
can  be  proved,  aa  it  can  easily  be  from  paasagee 
in  the  New  Testament.  The  term  Holy  Spirit 
may  mean,  in  theae  testa,  (1)  The  divine  nature 
in  geneial ;  (2)  particular  divine  attributea,  aa 
omnipotence,  knowledge,  or  omniscience ;  (3) 
the  divine  agency,  which  ia  ita  more  common 
meaning.  Vide  s.  19,  IL  The  principal  pas- 
sage here  cited  is  Isaiah,  xlviii.  16,  where  the 
whole  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  supposed  to  be 
taagbt ;  vn-n  '*rhtf  nyr  ^ j^  nr^,  Jhnd  now  Jekovak 
(the  Father)  awi  his  i^'rti  (the  Holy  Ghost) 
kaik  aetU  me  (the  Messiah),  fm  has  usually 
been  rendered  as  if  it  were  in  the  accusative; 
but  it  is  more  properly  rendered  aa  a  nominative 
in  the  Septnagint,  the  Syriac  Version,  also  by 
Luther,  and  the  Engliah  tranalatora.  It  meana 
here,  aa  it  alwaya  does  when  used  by  the  pro-< 
phets  in  thia  connexion,  the  diretU  immeddaUf 
eommamdofQoA.  Cf.  Acte,  xiii.  S,  4.  To  say, 
then,  the  Lord  and  his  SpiaiT  hath  aent  ai«,  is 
the  same  as  to  say,  the  Lord  hath  aent  me  by  a 
dirtelt  immediate  command, 

5.  Texta  in  which  three  peraons  are  expressly 
mentioned,  or  in  which  there  is  a  clear  reference 
to  the  number  three.  In  this  class  the  text,  Ps. 
xxxiiL  6,  was  formerly  placed :  the  heaven»  were 
made  by  the  word  (Aoyof,  Messiah)  of  Jehovah 
(the  Father) ;  and  aU  the  host  cf  them  by  the 
tpinitf  hie  mouth.  Buihy  Üie  word  of  the  Lord^ 
and  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  nothing  more  is 
meant  than  by  his  command,  wiU,  aa  appeare 
from  the  account  of  the  creation.  Cf.  verse  9, 
««He  spake  and  itwaa  done;  he  commanded, 
and  it  atood  fast.'*  The  threefold  repetition  ef 
the  name  Jehovah  in  the  benediction  of  the  high 
prieat.  Nam.  vi.  94,  ie  more  remarkable:  Jeho' 
vak  bkss  thee,  and  keep  thect  Jehovah  be  gracious 
ia  tkee  ?  Jehovah  give  thee  peace.  But  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Trinity  at  that  early  period  cannot 
be  concluded  from  a  mere  threefold  repetition 
of  the  name  of  Jehovah,  unless  it  is  elsewhere 
exhibited  in  the  writings  of  the  same  author. 
Of  the  aame  nature  is  the  threefold  repetition  of 
the  word  holy  by  the  seraphs,  the  invisible  ssfi- 
vaata  of  (3od,  Isa.  vi.  3.  To  account  for  thia 
repetition  we  might  suppose  there  were  three 
heavenly  choira;  but  the  queation  might  then 
be  asked,  why  these  choira  were  exactly  three? 
It  ia  certainly  not  impossible  that  the  idea  of  a 
trinity  in  the  godhead  may  be  here  praaupposed, 
and  alao  in  the  threefold  benediction  of  the  high 
priest.  These  choira  are  represented  in  the  oom- 
meneemenC  of  the  veiae  aa  singing  one  after 
another,  in  alternate  reaponae,  nHw  m  vryp.  The 
wwid  1^  might  hove  been  song  by  each  ehotr 


aapaialaly ;  and  the  laat  woida,  Übe  toiak  Mtrik 
is  full  of  thy  glory,  by  the  three  choin  united. 

Thua  it  appean  that  no  one  of  the  paaaagea 
cited  from  the  Old  Testament  in  proof  of  the 
Trinity  is  conclnaive,  when  taken  by  itself;  but, 
as  was  before  atated,  when  they  are  all  taken 
together,  they  convey  the  impression  that  at 
least  a  plurality  in  the  godhead  waa  obaeuraly 
indicated  in  the  Jewiah  scriptures. 

SECTION  XXXV. 

OP  THOSE  TEXTS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  IN 
WHICH  FATHER,  SON,  AND  HOLY  SPIRIT  ARE 
MENTIONED  IN  CONNEXION. 

SiNca  the  Old  Testament  provea  nothing 
clearly  or  decidedly  apon  this  subject,  we  must 
now  turn  to  the  New  Testament.  The  texts 
from  the  New  Testament  which  relate  to  the 
doctrine  in  question  may  be  divided  into  two 
principal  claases:  (a)  7%ose  in  which  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  S^pirit  are  mentioned  in  conneseion  i 
(b)  Those  in  which  these  three  subjects  are  men* 
tioned  separately,  and  in  which  their  nature  and 
mutual  relation  is  more  particularly  described. 
In  this  section  we  shall  treat  only  of  the  firat 
elaas.  But  the  student  will  need  to  be  on  his 
guard  here,  lest  he  should  deduce  more  from 
these  texts,  separately  conaidered,  than  they 
actually  teach.  The  docUine  of  the  Trinity 
in  all  its  extent  and  in  all  ita  modifications  is 
taught  in  no  single  paaaagea  in  the  New  Teata* 
menu  The, writings  of  the  apoatlea  alwaya 
presuppose  the  oral  instructions  which  they  had 
given  to  the  Christians  whom  they  addreased, 
and  do  not  therefore  exhibit  any  regular  and 
formal  system  of  doctrines.  Hence,  in  order 
to  ascertain  what  the  doctrinea  of  the  goape.l 
are,  we  must  compare  different  texts,  and  form 
our  conclusion  from  the  whole.  The  firat  class 
of  texta,  taken  by  itself,  provea  only  that  there 
are  the  three  subjects  above  named,  and  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  them;  that  the 
Father  in  certain  respects  diffen  from  the  Son, 
&c. ;  but  it  does  not  prove,  by  itaelf,  that  all  the 
three  belong  neoeaaarily  to  the  divine  nature, 
and  poeaess  equal  diiriae  honour.  In  proof  of 
this,  the  second  dass  of  texta  muat  be  adduced. 
The  following  texts  are  placed  in  thia  claas  :-^ 
1  Matt  xxviii.  18— -dO.  While  Jeaua  con- 
tinued in  the  world,  he,  and  hia  disciples  by  his 
direction,  had  preached  the  gospel  only  among 
the  Jewa,  Matt.  x.  6.  But  now,  aa  he  is  about 
to  leave  the  earth,  he  commiasiona  th^m  to  pub* 
liah  his  religion  everywhere,  without  any  dis- 
tinetion  of  nation.  He  had  received  authority 
from  God  to  eatabliah  a  new  chnreh,  to  receive 
otf  men  into  it,  and  to  exhibit  himself  as  Lord  of 
all,  ver.  18 ;  cf.  John,  xviL  S,  Havaia  ttdotit 
crafxof.  Wherefore  ho  requirea  hia  disciples, 
var.  19,  to  go  Ibrth  and  pioaalyte  aE  nations, 
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(po^ifttvgaif  tmf  'Tft  1^0  They  w«w  lo 
4o  th»  ia  two  w»y9«— m.,  by  baptiiing  (ßoH- 
tiioif^MSf  vor*  i9),  and  by  instniotiiig,  (ai8ao*ov 
«sf,  Ter.  90.)  They  were  leqaired  to  baptise 
their  eottTerto,  $1^  t^  wofw,  (Mf^l)  tov  IIi»rp6$  *ai 

n«iTipch  X.  t.  X.  2b  61191/ize  in  the  f%am€  of  a 
penon  or  things  meane«  according  to  the  ueiie 
loquendi  of  the  Jewe,  to  bind  orw  by  baptitm  to 
ptofmi  his  beUrft  or  gioe  hü  aaoerU^  or  yieid  obe^ 
a^ieCf  to  a  certain  pereon  or  thing.  The  TaW 
modiste  say,  the  Samaritans  circamcise  their 
children  in  the  name  of  Mount  Geriaim,  and 
Christiane  are  asked,  1  Cor.  i.  13,  15,  were  ye 
baptized  in  the  name  cf  Paul?  In  1  Cor.  x.  3, 
it  is  said,  ftatreti  (rtateipti)  ißagttlaavto  1^ 
McMf^f  and  in  Acts,  ziz.  4,  that  John  the  Bap- 
tist ^aitt*6»  »If  *bp  i^x^t*too¥*  This  text,  taken 
by  itself,  wonld  not  prore  deoisively  either  the 
pereonaUty  of  the  three  subjects  mentioned,  or 
their  equaUty^  or  divinUy,  For  (a)  tiie  subject 
into  which  one  is  baptized  is  not  necessarily  a 
pereonf  bot  may  be  a  doeHrine,  or  rtUgion ;  as, 
lo  drcnmcise  in  the  name  of  Mount  Gerium. 
(b)  The  person  in  whom  one  is  baptized  is  not 
necessarily  God,  as  ßtutti^tw  t^  Mwi^,  Iladxw, 
«•  t.  X.  (e)  The  connexion  of  these  three  sob- 
jeots  does  not  prove  their /Mmmali'/y  or  equaUiy, 
A  snbject  may  swear  fealty  to  his  Ung,  to  the 
efiur  under  whoee  immediate  goremment  he  is 
placed,  and  to  the  lawe  cf  the  land*  Bot  does 
this  prove  that  the  king,  oflicer,  and  laws  an 
thiee  jxrsofM,  and  equal  to  one  another  t  And 
so,  the  objector  might  say,  the  oonverts  to 
Christianity  might  ho  reqoired  to  profess  by 
baptism  their  acknowledgment  of  theFather,  (the 
-  author  of  the  great  plan  of  salvation ;)  of  the  Son, 
(who  had  executed  it;)  and  of  the  doctrines  re- 
vealed  by  Qod  (itutvfta,  oyuw),  for  the  knowledge 
of  which  they  were  indebted  to  both  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  But  let  it  be  once  shewn  irom  other 
texts  that  these  subjects  here  mentioned  are 
persons^  and  that  they  are  equed  to  one  another^ 
and  this  construction  is  inadmissible.  One 
tiring,  however,  is  evident  from  this  texV^vis., 
that  Christ  considered  the  doctrine  respecting 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  as  a  fundamental 
doctrine  of  his  religion,  beeanse  he  reqoiree  all 
bis  foUowen  to  be  bound  to  a  profession  of 
it  immediately  on  their  being  admitted  as  mero- 
bere  of  his  church,  by  the  initiatory  rite  of  bap- 
tism.   Vide  Morns,  p.  69,  s.  9. 

3.  1  Pet  i.  9.  Peter  sends  his  ealutetions 
to  Christians,  and  says  to  them,  that  they  were 
admitted  into  the  Christian  ohuroh  xofa  icpö- 
TMAOMT  eiov  fta^^,  (i.  e.,  according  to  the  gia- 
dous  decree  of  God,)  iw  ayt4iot»i  (for  tit  o^mm- 
^1^)  ftmvfta^oft  tlf  ^ttaaeotjv  mU  («»$)  pa0ttof»bp 
QtpMeof  *lffiiov  Xpc0<tov,  plainly  referring  to  the 
above-mentioned  obligaüons  assumed  by  Chris- 
tiaas  at  baptism.    The  sense  is,  Ye  art  become 


OkritHane  mooerding  ia  He  eternal  deeru  if  eed 
thefiUher,  to  the  intent  that  ye  dkould  be  made 
holy  (morally  perfect)  through  the  Holy  Spirit  t 
and  that  ye  should  obey  Jesus  Christy  and  obbtin 
forgioenessthroughfaithinhisbltiod.  But  from 
what  is  here  said  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  he  is  a  personal  subfeet; 
nor  from  the  predicates  here  ascribed  to  Christ, 
that  be  is  necessarily  divine;  and  so  this  pas* 
sage  also,  taken  by  itself,  is  insufficient. 

3.  2  Cor.  XÜL  14,  The  grace  <fthe  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  hve  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  be  with  you  aU,  From  the  paral- 
lelism of  the  third  member  of  this  passage  with 
the  two  former,  we  might  perhaps  infer  the 
personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  from  the 
mere  collocation  of  the  names  of  these  persons, 
we  eonld  not  justly  infer  that  they  possessed 
equal  authority ,  ot  the  saqne  nature. 

4.  John,  xiv.  86.  Here  are  three  different 
penonal  subjects^— 'Viz.,  6  IlapmxXi^ro;, 
Ilvfvjwa  fo  äy»oy,  0  ftifb^i,  i  Ilavijp  lu 
,t^  övd^M/r»  fiov  (Xpetftov).  But  that  these 
three  subjects  have  equal  divine  honour,  and  be« 
long  to  one  divine  nature,  is  not  sufficiently 
proved  from  this  passage,  and  can  be  argued 
with  certainty  only  from  texts  of  the  second 
class. 

5.  Matt  iii.  16,  17,  where  the  baptism  of 
Jesus  by  John  is  narrated,  has  been  considered 
as  a  kcus  elassieus  open  this  subject  So  the 
ecclesiastical  fethen  considered  it  Whence 
the  celebrated  formula,  ladJordanam,  et  vide^ 
bis  TVinitatem,  This  text  was  called  by  the 
ancients  ^fo^ovfia.  Three  penonal  subject» 
are  indeed  here  mentioned— viz.,  the  voice  of 
the  Father,  the  symbol  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(luptottpd),  and  Christ;  but  nothing  is  here 
said  respecting  their  nature ;  and  the  phrase« 
Tiof  eiov  (ver.  17)  does  not  always  indicate  the 
divine  nature  of  Christ  This  passage  then, 
taken  by  itedf,  does  not  contain  the  whole  docv 
trine  of  the  Trinity. 

But  the  sense  of  all  these  texts  can  be  fully 
determined  by  the  texts  of  the  second  class« 

As  to  the  passage  1  John,  v.  7, 8 ;— 4he  words 
from  iv  <9  o«pa»9,  toipt^y^,  must  be  allowed, 
on  all  critical  principles,  to  be  spurious.  But 
even  allowing  the  text  to  be  genuine,  it  would 
afford  no  strong  proof  of  the  entire  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  Three  subjects  are  indeed  enume» 
rated,  6  Ila^ijp,  d  Aoyo;,  and  to  äyu»  Hvtvfua* 
but  their  nature  and  essential  connexion  are  not 
detnrmined ;  for  the  expression,  o^to»  m  t^ls  cV 
8^  at  the  end  of  ver.  7,  does  not  refer  ad  unt- 
tatem  eesentite,  and  thus  signify  that  they  make 
together  one  divine  being ;  but  ad  unitatem  vo^ 
ÄMitoits,  and  so  mesns,  as  appeare  from  the  con» 
text,  that  they  are  agreed,  unanimous,  idem  eor^ 
ßrmant*  This  is  the  meaning  at  the  end  of  ver. 
8,  as  idl  are  compelled  to  admit  ved  it  is  the 
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I  «f  fir  «ftp«H  wiMM^er  it  oMon  in  the 
writing  of  Johii^  m  John«  x.  30;  xrii.  11,  ^w, 
Ct  OB  thMe  ▼«»« :  Seinier»  Hittontehe  und 
kritiaelie  SMunliiiigea  üter  die  eegenennten 
BeiraMteliea  der  Dogmstak,  Erstee  StiM; 
HeUe,  17€4«  8vo;  alee  his  VertibeidigOBg  and 
S^Mätee,  9d  St  1768.  Miebmiie,  fiinkit  ine 
N.  Tm  th.  iL ;  and  eepeeialiy  Gfieelmeb,  Di»- 
tiibe  in  loe.  1  Jehn,  ▼.  AppendiJE,  N.  T.  Ed.  iL 

SECTION  XXXVL 

OF  TBOSE  TKXT8  IN  WHICH  THE  FATHER,  SON, 
AND  HOLY  GHOST  ARE  SEPARATELY  MENTIONED, 
AND  IN  WHICH  THEIR  NATURE  AND  MUTUAL 
RELATION  ARE  TAUGHT. 

Tkcsb  teste  fonn  the  seeond  oleae  abore  meiH 
tiooed,  e.  35;  and  they  ehew  how  the  texte  of 
the  firet  elase  aie  to  be  onderttood.  They  prove 
(e)  that  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit»  eoooiding  to 
the  doctnne  of  the  New  Teetament,  an  divine, 
or  belong  to  the  one  divine  nature ;  and  (6)  that 
the  tiffee  enbjeets  are  personal  and  equal«  In 
popnlnr  inetmetion  it  will  be  fennd  beet  to  ex- 
hibit this  elaee  of  texts  befoie  the  other.  In 
examining  theee  texts  we  riMJl  exhibit  (1 )  thoee 
whieh  teaeh  the  divinity  of  the  Father;  (3)  of 
the  Son;  (3)  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

,  T%e  Daly  of  the  Father. 

When  the  term  FM^r  is  applied  to  God  it 
oftsn  dnngoatee  thewUe  godhead^  or  the  whole 
divine  nature;  as  ac^  h  ll«r^,  1  Cor.  vUL 
4r--6 ;  John«  xviL  1—3.  He  is  often  called  %thi 
JM«  Ila^rajp— i.  e.»  ecos  i  nor ijp,  or  ®to;  Ht  iatt 
Hörige  as  Gal.  L  4,  (a  Hebraieint  like  Ihe  nee 
of )  Ibr  ihe  relative  y^)  All  the  argaoiente, 
therefore,  which  prove  the  existenoe  of  God  (vide 
s*  15—17),  prove  also  the  deity  of  the  Father. 
In  the  scnptues  God  is  cslled  JfaA4«r, 

1.  Inasmach  as  he  is  the  erwUr  and  prttarven 
Dent.  xxxiL  6,  /s  Ae  «o<  %  IbAer,  vfko  hath 
made  thee  and  etUAHehed  thee?  1  Cor.  viii.  6, 
%eQf  6  Ua^  ^  oo  xa  fcmtOj  £phes*  iv.  6*  o 
Uutii^  «corfttr.  The  Hebrews  call  the  aothor, 
inventor»  teacher  of  anything,  the  father  of  it; 
as  Gen.  iv.  90^2^2^  Jubal^  the  father  rf  ailwho 
pla§  on  the.harpt  4tc. ;  Job,  xxxvüL  98,  Godj  ihe 
IkUherafrain. 

3.  lnasmii6hasheistheii0f»fac<or,gQardian, 
and  guide  of  men.  Paalm  IxvüL  5, 1%e father 
(fihefatherkee.  Job  says  of  himself,  (xxix.  16,) 
I  was  the  father  of  the  poor.  Isaiah,  Ixiii.  16, 
'«Then  (God)  art  onr  father  and  ledeemer.*' 
Psalm  eiii.  13,  •«  Asa&ther  pttieth  his  children, 
sotfaeL«dpitiethtiiemthatlearhim.'*  Itwas 
a  great  objeot  with  Christ  to  diffuse  jnst  appre- 
hinsioas  respecting  the  universal  paternal  love 
of  God  to  men«  Cf*  Romans,  vüL  10, 16,  also 
s.  28,  30, 31,  Hence  he  freqaently  calls  God, 
FMer^  hemmn^.  Father ^  itc.    The  name  ehiU 


dren  ef  €M  sometimee  denotes  fais/beoHrf<civ 
thess heheed iy  Atm;  sometimee  thoee  who ei^ 
deavoor  to  resemble  him,  especially  in  parity« 
love,  end  benefioence;  sometimes  both  those 
who  love  and  follow  him  as  children  a  fether, 
and  tho89  whom  he  loves  as  a  father  does  duti» 
fnl  children.  In  this  respect,  too,  God  is  often 
called  the  Father  of  men— i.  e.,  their  exampk^ 
pattern^  the  being  whom  they  imitate.  When 
the  name  Fbther  is  applied  to  God  in  either  of 
these  respects,  as  creator  or  as  benefactor,  the 
whole  godhead  ie  intended. 

3.  God  is  frequeutly  called  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, o  Stof  aai  IIari)p  tov  K«pMv  'Ujeöv  Xpt^* 
^ov,  Romans,  xv.  6;  3  Cor.  xi.  31 ;  Ephee.  i. 3, 
dsc.    This  expression  in  many  texts  indicates, 

(a)  The  relation  in  which  Chriet,  as  the  Sa* 
viour  of  men,  stands  to  God ;  in  whMi  relatioa 
he  is  freqosntly  called  the  Sen  ef  Gody  e.  3T. 
God  is  represented  in  the  Bible  as  preperiy  the 
anthor  and  instkntor  (IIim^)  of  Christianity ; 
and  also  as  the  father  of  Christ,  in  that  he  sem 
him  into  the  world,  and  commissioned  him  as  a 
man  to  instruct  and  to  rodeem  our  raoe.  It  is 
dear  from  John  tkiat  Christ  himself  often  calls 
God  his  father,  in  reference  to  this  charge  and 
commission  which  God  hsd  given  him.  John, 
xviL  1^,  liaftp,— ^Mov  aov  tbv  Tm^-^IScMHK 
Qfdf 9  ItoiMMM*  ftaatft  eefx6(  Cva  ywfoemMt*  «I,  ro» 
^•^w»  €Oüf^m>¥  ^^,  xai  Sif  Agtiff-fttXa^^  *lfj9o^ 
XpM»rov.  This  is  quite  aeoordant  with  that 
scriptnrsl  usage  before  specified,  by  which  thn 
aothor  of  a  thing  is  called  its  father.  And  be* 
sides,  ieaehere  were  called  by  the  Jewe  fathered 
and  those  taught  by  them,  children.  3  Kings, 
iL  13;  vi.  31.  Christ  says  to  his  diseiptes, 
Matt,  xxiii.  9,  Let  name  eaU  yon  rATHia  (as 
tsaohen  are  called),  far  vne  i$  your  FMer^ 
(teacher«  instrnder,)  who  ie  in  heaeon, 

(b)  This  phrass,  the  Father  efJeeme  Ckriet^  in 
anny  passagee,  undoubtedly  indicatee  a  eertaai 
internal  reluion  exieting  in  the  godhead  of  the 
deity  of  Chriet  to  the  deity  of  the  Father,  thn 
peculiar  nature  of  which  relation  ie  newiiere  die» 
closed  in  the  BiUe,  sad  probably  cannot  bn 
clearly  undemtood  by  men.  We  know,  hew- 
ever,  that  while  Christ  always  acknowledged 
that  he  derived  everything  from  the  Father,  he 
made  himself  equal  to  him.  Vide  Moras,  p. 
63,  s.  8.  In  this  sense,  Christ  uses  the  phrsse 
in  many  passages,  and  among  others,  in  hie 
discourse,  John,  v.  This  even  the  Jews  notiosd, 
and  accused  him  of  blasphemy,  becaoee  he 
called  God  Hof  ip»  »awr,  and  so  ma^  himself 
equal  to  God,  (ver.  18.)  Nor  does  Christ  blame 
them,  in  his  answer,  for  understanding  iiim  in 
this  way;  but,  on  the  contrary,  geee  on  to  say, 
ver.  33,  that  all  ehould  honour  the  8on  eoen  as 
they  honour  ^Father.  CL  John,  x.  30,  seq.; 
Luke,  iL  49.  Theologians  thereieie  say  :i>Mer 
dieihat  dupMeOer  4  (a)  hteotwrwitf,  peroonaUter^ 
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Monis«  p.  60,  not»  ad«  ••  4« 
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SECTION  xxxvn. 

or  THE  TEXTS  tN  WHICH  DIVINE  NABIES  ARE 
GIVEN  TO  CHRIST. 

The  deity  of  Christ  is  firorsd  from  thxee 
elassas  of  tests.  Moras,  p.  60,  seq.  s.  5"-9. 
(a)  Texts  io  which  drnne  «mmm«  are  ascribed  to 
him,  s.  37#  But  from  meet  of  these  texts,  in 
themselves  cooeidiBred,  we  ean  derive  no  very 
stroBgf  argament  for  the  eapfsme  or  essential 
deity  of  Christ.  They  rather  prove  his  divini" 
nen  thao  his  deii^.  In  order  to  prove  the  deity 
of  Chriet,  we  depend  upon  (6)  texts  in  whioh 
ditini  oHnbuies  and  i0ork$,  and  (e)  divine  htmour 
€rwortkip  (eultus  divlnas)  are  ascribed  to  him. 
Both  of  these  eiasses  will  be  oonsidered  in  s. 
38,  coll.  s.  100.  From  ali  these  texts  in  con- 
JanctioD  the  result  is,  that  Chriet  is  ealled  God 
mi  aooeant  of  iiis  divine  attribotes  and  worlcs. 
Moms,  p.  63. 

NöU  1.  Worim  in  defence  of  the  deity  of 
Christ.  AmoDgf  the  mom  aaeieat  writeri,  C»- 
lixtos,  Whitby,  8peaer,  Venema,  defended  this 
doctrine.  Among  the  toon  modernt  O.  F.  Seiier 
has  written,  and  with  referance  to  the  present 
eontroversies,  Ueber  die  Gottheit  Christi ;  Leip- 
sif ,  1775, 8vo.  Semler,  Ueberdie  Beweisstellen 
II.  s.  w.  1773,  4to;  partionlarly  bis  kuhrieal 
«rates.  M  Gottheit  Christi,  Ist  sie  wohl  ans 
«einen  eigenen  Reden  su  erweisen  T'  (printed 
without  name  of  the  place,  1790, 8vo.)  In  the 
year  1786,  the  Kinf  of  England  gave,  as  the 
Sttbjeet  of  a  premium-essay,  the  prwf  rf  the  divi- 
nOy  tf  Chri^  (in  the  sense  of  the  Lutheran 
ehureh),  and  appointed  the  theological  faenhy 
«t  Gdttlngen  Io  award  the  prise,  (a  Baedal,  worth 
50  ducats.)  This  gave  ooeasion  to  the  follow- 
ing work  of  Semler,  Vorbereitung  auf  die 
K<(nigl.  Grossbrit.  Preisfrage  von  der  Gottheit 
Christi ;  Halle,  1787, 8vo«  From  twenty«seven 
essays  that  were  offered,  none  were  judged  wor- 
thy of  the  prize.  The  faculty,  however,  pub- 
lished the  following  essay  as  the  best:  Jo*  Frtd. 
Flatt,  Commentatio,  in  qua  eyroboliea  eoclesi« 
nostr»  del  deitate  Christi  sententia  probator  et 
▼indicator;  Gottinge,  1788,  8vo.  The  follow- 
ing able  and  intelligent  letteis,  written  under 
ftetjtioos  names,  owed  their  origin  to  this  prise : 
Io.  Aspontani  ad  Rud.  PHmmellum,  de  deitate 
Jesu  Christi,  epistol»  quataor$  Lips.  1789, 
8iK>.  Martini,  Versuch  einer  pragmatisehen 
Gesehichts  des  Dogma  von  der  Gottheit  Christi, 
in  den  vier  eisten  Jahrhunderten;  Rostoek  and 
Leipaig,  1800. 

Ifbie  9«  Mores,  p.  65,  s.  9,  makes  the  foHow- 
iBgjQM  ohnmümi'  ChiiithaslaM  the  hmnan 


tiee  under  ittfiwts  obMgatioas,  by  Ihe  ipMri 
blessings  lelattag  to  our  salvation«  whi^h  bo 
has  bestowed  upon  us.  But  theee  beoefits  da- 
rive  an  additional  value  from  the  exalted  titm- 
racter  of  the  person  to  whom  we  owe  them. 
And  the  gratitude  which  we  shall  feel  towards 
him,  and  our  willingness  to  obey  his  preoepts 
and  to  believe  his  doctrine,  will  .therefore  probSk- 
bly  be  in  proportion  to  the  idea  we  form  of  his 
character.  It  is  not  then,  as  many  would  have 
us  suppose,  a  matter  of  no  oonaequenoe  to  u»- 
dervaloe  the  character  of  Christ,  or  degrade  him 
to  the  level  of  a  man.  The  truth  of  this  obeer^ 
vation  is  abundantly  confirmed  both  by  acriptuie 
and  experience ;  and  it  should  be  seriousi  j  ponr 
dered  by  every  teacher  of  religion. 

The  following  ue  the  prinetpal  texte  io  whioh 
the  nsmee  of  deity  are  given  to  Christ ;— 

1.  John,  i.  1,  8.  Christ  is  here  called  o 
xoyor  Moras,  p.  71,  note«  John  is  the  only 
one  of  the  New-Testament  writore  who  applies 
this  name  to  Christ»  He  wrote  among  ths 
Grecian  Jewa,  and  for  the  Hellenistie  Chri*- 
tians,  among  whom  probably  this  appeUatisa 
of  Christ  must  at  that  time  have  been  very  oom- 
mon ;  which  is  the  reason  why  he  does  not  more 
fully  explain  it.  It  signifies  among  the  Jews 
and  other  ancient  people,  when  applied  to  Gfod, 
everything  by  which  God  revtaU  himeeifto  »an, 
and  makes  known  to  them  his  wilL  Hmioe  tbos8 
who  made  known  the  divine  will  to  men  were 
called  by  the  Helleniste  xoyo»,  otherwise oyTcXo», 
hoifkM  ^Eov*  as,  ecof  x?n^oA,  XoycM«,  Philo,  Migrat. 
Abrah.  Vide  Book  of  Wisdom,  xviii.  15,  on 
which  ef.  Grotius.  Now  this  word  was  proba- 
bly applied  to  the  Messiah,  by  way  of  eminence, 
because  he  waa  considered  as  the  greateet  divine 
messenger;  Rev.  xix.  13. 

The  Hellenisto,  however,  frequently  asso- 
ciated very  erroneous  ideas  with  this  word ;  ami 
on  this  aoeount  John  undertakea  hare  to  eorreet 
their  mistakes  respecting  it,  and  gives  ita  very 
elevated  meaning.  He  says :  h  Aoyoc  (ike  ife* 
eJorcr,  reeeakr  if  Crod)  existed  ^  a^acjr'^n^  tin 
xSoftov  (iv8fcn9.  Gen.  u  1— L  e«,  ab  tetemo») 
Did  he  exist  helm  the  creation  of  the  world,  he 
must  be  Oodf  (or  before  the  creation  notbi^ 
but  God  Umsslf  existed.  This  pre-AxlBtSBSe 
of  Christ  is  slso  taught  in  his  «tisconisss,  Joim, 
VÜL  68;  xvii.  6, 34.  Jind  the  A^  wm  vfiih 
CM— »viz.,  before  he  revealed  himself  to  meCi. 
Kofr  6(^  ^  i  A^70(,  prapoeiiio  tfteeres,  as  in 
John,  iv.  84.  'O  Aieyof  is  the  enbjeot;  the  Lugoe 
ufoe  €hd.  CrelPs  eonjseteral  reading,  #nv  ifr 
^  xo)«;,  must  be  rejected  at  onee,  sinoe  all  the 
MSS.  agree  in  the  common  reading,  which  is 
undoubtedly  ewreot.  Vide  a»  100.  In  tfadr 
passage  the  principal  proof  does  not  lis  in  the 
word  SboYOf,  nor  sven  in  the  word  >fo^  whioh  in 
a  Inrgsr  sense  is  oAsii  uppiisd  to  kings  aad 
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WftUy  nien»  b«l  to  wint  if  pradiealed  of  the 
Avyor^Mfis.«  that  ho  exiäedfnom  ekmiiy  wUk 
€hdftkaiikeworUwaMmadebifhim,^ui,  This 
•est  belong«,  therafora,  to  the  following  general 
ehae,  as  well  as  to  this. 

9.  John,  zx.  38.  Here  Thomas,  at  last  con- 
"Vinced  that  Christ  was  actually  risen  from  the 
dead,  thus  addresses  him :  i  Kvpto;  fumxtUl  Of  o^ 
fum.  The  nominatiTe  instead  of  the  Yooative. 
Eiov^ar  some  similar  phrase,  mnst  be  supplied, 
in  Older  to  eomplete  the  sense :  «*  Thou  art  tmly 
he,  my  Lord  and  my  God.'*  It  is  not  an  ex- 
elamation  of  wonder,  as  some  hare  understood 
h;  for  it  is  preceded  by  the  phrase  tlttip  «^9, 
he  said  this  to  ktrnj  addressed  Arm  in  these 
words.  In  the  same  manner  the  Romans,  after 
the  time  of  Tiberins,  need  the  expression  JDomi" 
iMtf  ae  Don  «lotfar,  in  relation  to  the  emperors, 
whom  they  deified.  Thomas  probably  remem- 
beied  what  Jeans  had  often  said  respecting  his 
enperhnman  origin,  John,  t.  8, 10, 17,  seq. ;  and 
he  now  saw  it  all  oonfirmed  by  his  resanection 
60m  the  dead.  Christ  seems  to  hsTO  approyed 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  addressed  by 
Thomas« 

3.  Philip,  il.  6,  where  it  is  said  of  Christ  that 
he  isuwec9,Z^as9tMi£fr  notofiOfto^etM,  dv- 
'fft^fOf,  ^fOiMuJLof,  nmiUa  ZI0O— terms  applied  by 
Homer  to  kings  and  heroes.  The  term  l(fof 
^9,  or  the  contrary,  is  never  applied  to  a  finite 
or  created  being.  Hence  the  Jews,  John,  ▼. 
18,  considered  it  as  blasphemy  in  Christ  to  make 
himself  frOMw  et^    Vide  s.  88. 

4.  Rom.  ix.  5.  Paul  is  speaking  of  the  priri- 
legee  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  mentions  among 
others  the  cireomstanoe,  that  Christ  was  derived 
from  them,  as  to  his  bodily  nature,  aj^6  Xpctf- 
tof  fo  x»ta  tfopKO'  and  then  adds,  6  w¥  iid  ftanf 
tutr  efof ,  tvikypffof  tif  tovi  aiC^vof  I  If  this  re- 
fers to  Christ,  it  is  a  very  strong  proof  of  his 
divinity.  For  tho  phrase  etht  ivxoytjtof  is  ap- 
plied only  to  the  supreme  God,  Romans,  i.  96 ; 
Mark,  xiv.  61.  Besides  £  w»  is  used  for  Sf  ior», 
which  vHuUfy  relates  to  tiie  immediate  antece- 
dent. 

Bnt  the  passage  is  sometimes  differently 
poiBled,  a  full  stop  being  placed  after  «opxa, 
«nd  then  this  whole  proposition  is  referred  to 
the  Father.  So  Origen,  Eusebios,  and  many 
of  the  ecclesisstical  fathers;  vide  Wetstein  and 
flemler.  Bot  (a)  it  must  then  read,  according 
to  the  «MM  bqu!mdi  of  the  Greeks :  6  hii  fCow loy, 
withont  iSr*  or  £  Ocbf ,  ö  ifti  ntuftuv  (iSr)  ;  though 
in  answer  to  this,  it  might  indeed  be  said  that 
Panl  was  little  versed  in  the  Grecian  idiom, 
and  has  many  imgrammatieal  constructions. 
Bot  an  ungrammatical  construction  of  mteh  a  nO" 
itm  is  fomid  nowhere  else,  either  in  Paul,  or 
the  other  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  (5) 
Ib  aH  the  passages^  witiiout  exeeptioii,  in  whieh 
18 


these  werde  ve  used  as  a  dbMbgy,  «jaeyirv^ 
(irtt^  stands  fiint  In  the  elanse;  sceoidingly,  if 
it  reierrsd  to  the  Father,  it  would  read  «ii^a^^ 
6  Stof  6  ifti  ftovttaw.  This  usage  is  as  fixed  and 
invariable  in  Greek,  as  in  German  to  wy  Oetf^ 
lob!  ins^d  of  LobgoU!  (e)  Since  Paul  has 
elsewhere  ascribed  divine  perfection  to  Chriat 
in  the  distinctest  manner,  as  will  be  proved  s. 
38,  there  is  no  resson  why  the  natural  meaning 
of  his  language  in  this  passage  should  be  pei^ 
verted.  And  if  this  pssssge  were  read  in  an 
unprejudiced  manner,  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
referred  by  every  one  to  Christ. 

6.  John,  X.  98^-30,  jyw  mu  6  n»r^  Iv  tofMy. 
These  words  are  not  to  be  understood  to  denote 
so  much  an  equality  of  nature,  as  unanimity  of 
feeling  and  purpose;  s.  35,  note,  ad  finem.  StUl 
the  passage  is  quite  remarkable ;  because  Christ 
professes  to  do  his  work  in  common  with  his 
Father;  and  this  is  more  than  any  man,  pn^ 
phet,  or  even  angel,  is  ever  said  in  the  Bible  to 
do.  These  perform  their  works  through  God, 
and  by  bis  assistance.  Indeed,  they  do  nothing 
themselves,  and  God  dose  everything.  That 
being  one  with  6od^  therefore,  whieh  Jesus  hers 
asserts  for  himself,  is  sometiiing  peculiar,  and 
which  belongs  to  him  only  as  he  Is  a  being  of  a 
higher  nature.    Cf.  John,  v.  18,  seq. 

6.  Some  of  the  texts  in  which  Christ  is  called 
the  Son  tf  God,  It  is  evident  that  this  name  is 
given  in  the  New  Teetament  to  Christ  in  mors 
than  one  relation»  and  consequently  is  need  in 
more  than  one  signification;  vide  s.  86,  ad 
finem.  Moms,  p.  63,  note  9.  Three  different 
senses  of  this  name  may  be  distinguished. 

(«)  In  many  passages  it  is  synonymous  with 
X^iotoi,  Memahj  or  king*  In  the  oriental  Ian* 
gnages,  kings  are  commonly  called  the  soim 
tf'  Ood^  by  way  of  eminence,  (so  in  Greek 
6toytPtls  and  bwtptptCt;}  and  the  most  disti»» 
guifthed  among  them  his  finMtom^  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
97.  They  were  considered  as  the  vicegerents 
of  God  upon  earth,*-«s  his  representatives, 
beering  his  image,  and  entrusted  with  his  anther 
rity,  Ps.  Ixxii.  9.  The  idea  of  a  Mng^  ther^ 
fore,  is  frequently  implied  in  the  appellation 
Sodcf  Ood,  applied  to  Christ;  which  then  is 
synonymous  with  n^,  Xpiorbt^  Xpvjtht  eioi. 
This  title  was  very  commonly  given  to  the  Mes- 
siah by  the  Jews;  vide  Mattxvi.  16;  Luke, 
ix.  90;  Matt,  xxvii.  40;  Luke,  xxiii.  35;  also 
the  Talmud  and  Rabbins.  It  was  undoubtedly 
taken  originally  from  Ps.  ii.  7,  and  9  8am.  vli. 
14,  both  of  which  texts  were  referred  by  the 
Jews  to  the  Messiah.  Ifthis  title  is  understood 
in  this  way,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  Paul  can  say, 
1  Cor.  XV.  98,  that  hereafter,  when  the  church 
on  earth  shall  cease,  ihe  Son  cf  Ood  will  lay 
down  hie  ßeeiiUM»,  and  as  9ibt  beeome  subject 
to  the  Father.  In  this  same  sense  namely,  to 
m9 
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f  his  MaitfaJuihip  Jstn«  al«o  sonwdmeB 
approfMWtM  thia  nam«  to  himself»  He  mys, 
Mark,  ziii.  dS,  that  he  AtmwjTi  ä$  T^,  Am«io  tmi 
the  time  cf  the  Judgment  rf  Jtnmakm.  To  eon- 
land,  therafova,  that  thia  appellation  alwaya  de- 
notea  the  diimnt  nature  of  Chrlet,  woold  inyolre 
«a  k  unneeeaaary  diffioalty.  But  the  meaning 
whieh  we  have  now  given  will  by  no  meana 
apply  in  all  the  oaaea  in  which  thia  appellation 
eoenis.    It  aometimea  denotea, 

(6)  Tie  higher  naiure  of  Cftrnf— e.  g.,  Rom. 
i«  8,  4.  Chriat  ia  here  apoken  of  in  two  re- 
•peota :  firat,  xeura  tfaparo,  t»  hie  inferier  nature, 
hia  hamanity,  and  in  thia  he  ia  called  T^ 
AoM :  aecondly,  «ivra  rcvtvfuh  dyuoifvMj;,  ae  to 
hie  higher,  more  perfeet  nature,  r6  ^iw,  and  in 
thia  he  ia  called  Ttof  em,  and  aolemnly  de- 
elaied  to  be  auch  by  Crod  in  hia  icaarrection 
from  the  dead«  Jeaua«  mereorer,  uaea  thia  tide 
of  himself  in  thia  aenset  John,  v.  17,  eeq. ;  and 
the  Jewa  well  underatood  that  by  thua  using  it 
he  made  htmaelf  equal  to  God;  cf.  x.  30,  33. 
Ner  did  Christ  charge  them  with  misundeiw 
standing  him,  but,  on  the  eootrary,  admitted  the 
•anae  they  had  put  upon  hia  worda ;  cf.  yer.  18, 
93)  and  z«  34.  Again,  the  piedieates  connected 
with  this  appellation,  John,  1.  and  Heb.  i.  ii., 
are  auch  as  are  never  uaed  in  reapect  to  any 
man,  or  any  created  spirit.  Thus  Christ  is 
called  ftopoynnif.  Moreoyer,  Xputtof  ia  often 
distinguished  iiwn  Tf6<  ^ov.  Thus,  Matt  xvi. 
16,  where  Peter  anawera  s  queation  of  Jeaua, 
by  saying,  thou  art  the  Chritt,  the  Son  of  God,- 
ef.  John,  XX.  31. 

(e)  He  is  alao  called  Son  of  CM,  Luk^  i.  35, 
to  designate  the  immediate  power  of  God  in  the 
minoulous  prodnetion  of  his  human  nature.  In 
the  same  sense,  Adam,  who  was  immediately 
enatsd  by  God,  is  called  the  Am  ^  God,  Luke, 
iti.38. 

7.  Tit.  iL  13,  We  expect  the  ghrioue  appear^ 
rniee,  the  int^omuw  <^(  jot^«  f  ov  fitydxov 
9mivMaut(ttat§jftot  ifftüp  ^Iffoov  Kpuotov*  Here 
it  ia  objected,  that  if  e«^  fuyas  related  to  Christ, 
the  so»  would  be  omitted.  But  since  <ov  is 
«nitlsd  before  «uf  ^,  both  puyoxov  em  and 
mvtiffot  must  be  construed  aa  in  apposition  with 
Itfoov  Xpctftev,  according  to  a  known  neage  of 
the  Greek  language;  and  ao  they  are  construed 
by  many  of  the  ancient  writeis.  Besides,  ittt^ 
fflWfM  is  the* word  by  which  the  solemn  coming 
ef  Christ  is  appropriately  dealgnated.  The  pas- 
sage therefore,  ia  regarded,  even  by  Henke,  as 
isfeiring  to  Christ. 

These  are  the  moat  important  texts  of  this 
olaaa.  Other  texta  aie  aometimea  placed  in  eon- 
■exion  with  these,  which  are  lees  capable  of  de» 
tece,  either  on  orittoal  or  philologiräl  grounda. 
Saeh  are  1  John,  ▼•  90;  1  Tim.  iii.  16;  Acts, 
SX.98; 


SECTION  xxxvra. 

or  THU  TEXTS  IN  WHICH  DIYTHE  ATTRISVTKB 
AND  WORKS  ARB  A8CRIBBD  TO  CHRIST  ;  XVD  IH 
WHICH  DITIRB  HOKOOR  IB  REQUIRED  FOR  HIM. 

L  Texte  in  ufhich  Divine  Altributee  and  Worke  are 
aeeribed  to  Christ. 

This  is  the  second  class  of  the  division  men- 
tioned in  the  first  part  of  s.  37.  Many  doubtful 
texts  are  oflen  placed  in  this  class,  in  order  to 
make  out  the  proof,  that  all  the  divine  attributes 
are  aacribed  to  Christ  in  the  Bible.  Bat  the 
proof  of  this  is  not  at  all  important  For  if  it 
be  allowed  that  one  aingle  divine  attribute  is 
ascribed  to  Christ  in  the  Bible,  the  conclusion  is 
inevitable,  that  he  must  possess  all  the  rest. 
The  divine  attributea  cannot  be  separated  or 
disjoined;  where  one  of  them  exists,  all  of 
them  must  be  found.  And  the  truth  of  this 
cannot  be  disputed.  Vide  s.  18.  The  follow- 
ing divine  attributes  and  works  are  distinctly 
ascribed  to  Christ  in  the  scriptures — ^viz., 

1.  Eternity.  Cf.  Moras,  p.  60,  61,  s.  6. 
This  attribute  is  ascribed  to  him  in  those  texts 
in  which  he  is  said  to  have  existed  hrfore  the 
foundation  of  the  world  f  for  this  is  the  way  in 
which  eternity  a  parte  ante  is  alwaya  described. 
Vide  s.  90.  Here  belongs  the  text,  John,  i.  1 
(s.  37);  and  also  John,  xvii.  6,  Glorify  me 
with  that  glory  whith  I  had  with  thu  npb  rov 
t^  xoefwp  elvoA,  The  glory  here  spoken  of 
could  not  be  that  derived  from  the  government 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  of  the  church ;  be- 
cauae  neither  of  them  existed  before  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world ;  it  can  therefore  be  nothing 
elae  than  divine  glory.  Here,  two,  belonga  the 
passage,  John,  viii.  58,  where  Christ  deacribes 
hia  higher  nature,  by  saying,  Before  Abraham 
wa»,  I  AM  (ttliiL) ;  for  by  thia  aame  verb,  in  the 
preaent  tenae,  does  God  deecribe  his  own  un- 
changeable being.  Accordingly  the  Jews  un- 
derstood him  to  aasert  for  himself  a  divine  attri- 
bute, and  therefore  charged  him  with  blaaphemy, 
and  sought  to  stone  him,  (ver.  59.)  And  so  fre- 
quently, according  to  the  testimony  of  John  and 
the  other  evangeliata,  Chriat  spoke  of  himself, 
in  a  manner  in  which  it  would  have  been  pre- 
sumption and  blasphemy  for  a  prophet  or  any 
created  being  to  speak. 

9.  7%e  creation  and  preeervation  ef  the  world* 
This  is  ascribed  to  him,  John,  i.  1—3,  Xiwtu 
5»'  cMyrov  iyinxo,  nai  xf^f  awtov  iyiptto  ov8f  tp, 
6  yifotnv,  Ver.  10,  'O  xooitot  tC  ou^ov  lyiptto» 
Col.  i.  15—17,  Hpiaforoxof  ftdatfi  xtlet<of,  not, 
primae  inter  ree  ereatae,  which  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  context,  ver.  16,  where  the  rea- 
son is  given  why  he  was  icpcofofoxoc  but,  reae, 
the  ruler  or  governor  (iCfMof  «vuy  iv  ftaow,  prinei'^ 
patum  tenene.  Col.  i.  18);^  ia  which  sense 
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Chrift  is  also  eallfld  iC|Mor«»<K  in  Hd).  i.  6,  and^ 
o^xn  (}•  «•»  «PZ«^)  ^vi  »ti<ft*H  efov,  Rev.  iii.  14. 
£jf  kim  were  ail  ikdnga  in  the  univene  ertaied, 
(ey  aM'9  ixtC^^  to,  suufta  ta  h  tvii  Qvpamoij  xai 
hu  tiis  T^t)  the  maierial  and  apiriiual  yforld^ 
(fa  Qfiora  xai  aofuta  ,•)  ewefy thing  which  i§  eU' 
vmled,  great,  and  powerfui^  (dpoM»  wvftotrftHf 
a^X"*^  x*t.  )u ;)  ailthinge  wert  created  by  him 
{JU  a^m)  and  on  hie  account^  or  for  hU  terrice 
(tls  ovror).  He  exiete  from  eternity  (npo  icor- 
fwr),  and  from  him  everything  derive»  it»  exi»^ 
enee  (ra  Korta  h  awt^  owiottpu)*  Philo  and 
JoMphna  often  speak  of  God,  the  Creator«  in 
the  same  way.  Heb.  i.  2,  3.  Christ  is  here 
described  as  t« pwr,  (i.  e.,  eoneervan»  /  od  mItj,  Is. 
zWi.  3 ;  and  the  phrase  Sso  o^  applied  to  öod) 
f  o  xdrra  t^  la^fwti,  tr^  ivtfOfutai  o^ov*  i.  e«,  by 
his  almighty  will  or  command.  That  in  the 
claase,  it*  al  xai  tovi  aiutitaf  i^tOMytftfr,  the  word 
dtf»  may  denote  not  merely  the  inttrumental^  but 
also  the  efficient  cau»e^  is  oTident  from  many 
texts— e.  g.,  John,  iii.  17 ;  Romans,  i,  5 ;.l  Cor. 
i.  9 ;  and  especially  from  Heb.  iL  10,  where 
the  same  word  is  used  in  reference  to  the  Fa- 
ther, 6*  o2l  ta  Kotrta»  And  that  the  meaning  of 
Paul  was,  that  the  Son  himself  was  the  creator 
of  the  uniyerse,  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  from 
the  text.  Heb.  i.  10,  where  Ps.  cii.  36  (ITkou^ 
Lord^  ha»t  founded  the  earth  $  the  heaven»  are  the 
work  of  thy  hand»,)  is  quoted  and  applied  to 
Chrtsu  Therefore  inasmuch  as  the  eternal 
power  and  majesty  of  the  Father  are  declared 
by  the  creation,  so  far  as  it  is  his  work  (Rom« 
i.  20) ;  the  eternal  power  and  majesty  of  the 
Son  are  declared  by  this  same  creation,  so  far 
as  it  is  At«  work.  For  further  remarks  respect- 
ing the  creation  of  the  world  by  the  Son,  vide 
S.47. 

3.  Omnipotence  is  ascribed  to  Christ,  Phil.  iii. 
21 ;  omnieäenecy  MatL  xi.  27.  John,  Ti.  46, 
He  only^  tupcuw  tov  ftati^a.  John,  ii.  24,  25. 
He  is  also  described  as  the  »earcher  ofheart», 
who  know»  and  vnll  bring  to  Ught  the  moei  hid* 
den  thing»,  1  Cor.  iv.  5.  Indeed,  it  follows  of 
course,  that  if  Christ  has  created,  governs,  and 
preserres  all  things,  he  must  possess  omnipo- 
tence and  omniscience.  Here  it  is  objected, 
that  from  other  texts  it  is  clear  that  Christ  re- 
ceived both  his  doctrine  and  his  power  from  the 
Fathei^-e.  g.,  MatU  xi.  27,  ftarf  fiM  fco^do^ 
(ffto  rov  ftofgpof,  John,  viii.  26;  xii.  49 ;  Matt. 
XXYÜL  18,  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth  i» 
oivKn  me.  John,  iii.  35 ;  ▼.  26 ;  (Ae  Father  haih 
given  power  to  the  Son  to  rai»e  the  dead,  Slc 
But  in  these  passages  Christ  is  spoken  of  as 
Mbssuh,  or  as  an  ambassador  appointed  by 
God.  And  here  it  is  oTident,  that  he  is  consi- 
dered in  the  New  Testament  both  as  God,  and 
as  God  united  with  man.    Vide  s.  100,  seq. 

iVb^A.— The  passage  Cohü.9,i9a^^xw€om»i 
ftatf  ta  ftkipiafM  t^  ^bttftoi  «u^Aortsw^,  IS  quoted 


to  pi0ve  that  Chnst  pbsmüm  •»  4f  vias  i 
tions.  But  the  text  most  be  explsiasd  by  the 
parallel  texts.  Col.  i.  19,  |y  0^9  Mixtfit  Hmr 
to  «cjujfxdfca  MfroHR^tfM,  and  Ephes*  iii.  19,  whs» 
the  phrase  nxijpcd^a  ^ov  oeeuis  instead  of 
fOvfM^  >tot9ttau  SO  that  ^wtffi  is  ab$trati  for 
concrete,  like  «wpu>r^  instead  of  Kvf»f  niuf- 
pMfM»  means  wuMtude,  coUeetionf  as  »cx^pttMi 
tv»  i^MMf,  Rom.  xi.  25.  By  the  phiase,  the«, 
ria»  to  ttxg/pufuk  tijt  ^ottfto^  the  «f  hole  mnlti- 
tnde  of  men  liTing  under  the  divine  government 
are  intended,  and  when  of  these  it  is  said,  that 
they  iff  a^9  (Xpc^9)  soroMBM,  it  is  the  same  as 
to  say,  All  men  without  distinelioD,  whether 
Jews  or  Greeks,  have  citiaenship  in  the  Chris- 
tian churoh,— all  are  the  people  of  God.  Scd^M»* 
tueCitt  is  equivalent  to  «^  outßo,  and  mast  be  e» 
plained  by  the  parallel  texts,  CoU  i.  18;  EphsSb 
i.  22 ;  iv.  15;  aooording  to  which  the  nssamng 
of  the  phrase  is,  they  campoeethe  Bonv,  orchorak, 
of  which  Christ  is  the  bead  (Mfoj^.)  NcMssh, 
in  his  Weihnaehts  programm«  of  1786,  givw 
another  explanation.  He  supposes  the  all»* 
sion  is  to  the  perfect  divine  instivetios  wliieli 
is  given  by  Christ,  and  that  in  a  real  and  dtih 
tinct  manner  {ofofuwetm*^) ;  and  not  in  symbols 
and  images,  as  in  the  Mosaio  religion« 

n.  Text»  in  which  Divine  Honour  i»  required  fir 
CkriaU 
This  is  the  third  class  of  texts  in  proof  of  the 
divinity  of  ChrisU  Christ  and  his  apostles  es- 
pressly  tesch  that  divine  honour  and  wenbip 
most  be  paid  to  God  only.  Vide  Matt.  iv.  10, 
coll.  Dent.  vi.  13;  Rev.  xix.  10.  And  in  this 
they  agree  entirely  with  the  prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Vide  Isa.  xlii.  8 ;  xlviii.  11.  Hsms 
it  is  just  to  oooolude,  that  when  Christ  himself 
and  bis  apostles  require  that  divine  wotehiii 
should  be  paid  to  him,  they  acknowledge  thai 
he  is  God ;  otherwise  they  would  require  what, 
according  to  their  own  prinoiples,  would  be 
blasphemy.  The  following  are  the  principal 
texts  of  this  class  >— 

1.  l<Aa^r,^,M»h»M  honour  the  Son^emm 
a»  they  honour  the  FMcrt  whoeo  honour»  noi  the 
Son,  honour»  not  the  FMer  who  hath  »eui  hinu 
We  reason  thos:— If  the  werahip  due  to  the 
Father  should  be  paid  to  the  Son,  and  if  he  whe 
withholds  from  tbs  Son  soeh  worship  as  is  dns 
to  the  Father,  is  regarded  as  if  he  honoured  net 
the  Father,  it  follows  that  equal  honour  is  d«e 
to  the  Son  with  the  Father.  But  Christ,  a» 
cording  to  his  own  maxims,  oonld  have  laid  ae 
claim  to  this  hononr  if  he  were  less  than  the 
Father,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  were  not 
God.  Now  the  Son  is  honoured  as  the  Father 
his  instructions  and  preoepts  are  embraeed  and 
obeyed  as  those  of  the  Father;  when  the  same 
unlimited  confidence  is  placed  in  hinl  as  is 
placed  in  the  Father;  when  all  our  salvation  is 
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«ptsMIImtt  lunM  it  is  fron  «be  Ftttbn:  and 
Hiit  is  what  Jesus  leqniies  of  his  disciples. 

S.  That  the  apostles  and  primitiTe  Ghristtans 
most  have  understood  and  explained  these  and 
similar  expreesions  of  Christ  in  this  manner, 
appeal«  from4heir  example.  For  (a)  the  apos* 
ties  and  first  Christians  directed  tbeir  prayen 
to  Christ— e.  g.,  in  the  choice  of  an  apostle» 
AoCs,  i.  94 :  Zv,  Kvpw,  «of^MyiNd0«a  fMrttfMr, 
eolK  T.  SI,  where  Jesns  is  called  Kvpiof.  The 
h  KvfMor,  whom  Paul  invoked,  9  Cor.  xii.  8,  was 
Christ;  for  it  was  that  the  power  of  Christ 
(•vM^of  Xfwrrov)  might  be  manifested  in  sap- 
porting  him  that  he  was  willing  to  sofier;  of. 
Aets,  Tti.  59.  Besides,  in  the  esriy  ages  of 
Ohrtsciamty,  it  was  well  known  cTen  among 
the  heathen,  that  Christians  worshipped  Christ 
as  a  God.  Pliny  (X.  Epist.  97)  says,  he  was 
assared  that  in  their  meetings,  carmen  Chritto 
fwui  Deo  BoUH  eaeemt  Heere  eeeum  imieem,  (b) 
The  apostles  frequently  refer  to  Christ  the  texts 
of  the  Old  Testament  which  speak  of  the  honoar 
and  worship  cff  God— e.  g.,  Heb.  u6.  Let  aä 
ike  angeU  cf  God  wonhip  Atm,  ftom  Psalm 
xerii.  7;  also  Rom.  xiv.  U,  from  Is.  xW.  3. 

3.  Phil.  ii.  10,  At  the  name  <f  Jeeut  (i.  e., 
when  they  hear  the  name  of  Jesus,  6  Kvpco««  the 
Lord  ever  ail,  rer.  9, 1 1,)  every  knee  should  bow^ 
tfangeU^  (or  the  inhabitants  of  heaven,)  cf  the 
inhahiUtnte  of  earthy  and  the  inkabitante  of  the 
kingdom  efthe  dead^  (tcafta^^^&inai)  in  short,  all 
in  the  amTerse,  without  exception.  Should  it 
be  objected  hers  that  theeo  words  do  not  require 
that  divine  honoar  should  be  given  to  Jesus,  but 
that  adoration  only  which  is  dne  to  him  as  king^ 
Meeaiak,  head  of  the  ehureht  (since  in  ver.  9, 11, 
ha  is  spoken  of  in  the  latter  character,  and  not 
as  God,)  it  might  be  replied,  that  in  the  pre- 
eeding  context  he  is  expressly  deeoribed  as  Im 
0*9.  So  that  Paul  here  requires  that  same  di- 
vine honour  to  be  paid  to  Christ  which  be  re- 
^ires  elsewiiere,  nod  which  he  himself  ren- 
dered :  All  shoald  worship  as  God  ikie  equal  if 
Bod  (vor.  6),  whenever  they  hesid  his  name, 
which  is  UMive  tftaty  other. 

4.  Here  belong  dso  the  texts  in  which,  the 
apostles  shew  that  they  plaee  their  whole  reli- 
aaee  on  Christ;  looked  to  him  for  all  temporal 
and  spiritnal  blessings,  those  relating  to  time 
sad  to  eternity;  and  in  which  they  exhort  all 
Christians  to  do  the  same ;  and  this  reliance  on 
Clirist  is  expressed  by  them  in  the  same  lan- 
gnage  in  which  they  speak  elsewhere  of  their 
eenfidenoe  in  God  and  his  providence,  and 
which  is  nevsr  employed  in  reference  to  men  or 
angels;  9  Cor.  v.  8-^11;  9  Tim.  iv.  17,  18. 
The  texts  In  which  the  apostlee  profess  to  work 
miraeles  iv  Mfuutt  Xptoirov,  a$  hü  «nsmengert, 
«id  by  kiepoweTf  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
iMsgoihg  preofs— e.  g.,  Acts,  iii.  6,  seq.  &o.; 


also  the  oatke  andproMMfeiw  wiiidi  the  «pes* 
ties  ottered  by  Chriet^  since,  aeeording  to  Chri^ 
tian  rules,  they  could  swear  by  God  alone— 
e.  g.,  Rom.  ix.  1,  iv  Xfm9,  by  ChrietJ  9  Tim. 
ii.  7;.  finally,  the  texts  in  which  the  apostles 
supplicate  grace  from  Christ,  as  well  as  from 
the  Father,  ion  all  Christians. 

We  eee,  then,  from  all  theee  texts,  that  while 
the  Bible  always  teaches  that  Christ  receives 
all  his  endowments  from  the  FeUker^  (vide  Mo* 
rue,  p.  63,  s.  8,)  and  that  the  Father  ante 
throngh  him;  and  bestows  all  good  through 
him ;  it  still  deecribes  him  as  literally  God,  and 
eqaalwith  the  Father.  And  this  is  snffieient 
to  establish  our  faith ;  and  further  than  this  we 
shoold  not  attempt  to  go. 

SECTION  XXXIX. 

OF  THX  HOLY   SPIBIT  AMD  HIS  PBBSONAUTT. 

1.  Bieanvng  of  the  term  Hoty  Spirit. 

Onb  of  the  principal  difficulties  in  the  diecos- 
sion  of  this  doctrine  arises  from  the  various 
meanings  of  the  words  nn  and  HvtvftOf  and  of 
the  compounds  vfn;»  ryr\t  ov^tn  m\  iei,  Ilytv^ci 
aycov,  nvtvfia  fikcov,  x.  t*.  X*  These  meanings, 
however,  are  needlessly  multiplied  by  the  sub* 
tleties  of  Interpreten  and  lexicographer«.  It 
may  also  be  remarked  that  the  terms  vhnp  nn 
and  oviSm  m^  IIwv^  07«^»  and  Uvtvpuierov^  are 
interchanged  as  synonymous,  since  aym»,  KH^r>, 
signify  what  it  reverenced^  venerable^  and  tben 
more  epecifically  what  i$  divine.  Hence  the 
expression  occurring  1  Pet.  iv.  14,  f  6  ^17$  doli;;, 
(i.  e.,  Motioy  or  öytor)  xoi  (i.  e.)  to  tov  Otov 

In  order  to  underatand  thoroughly  the  ground 
of  the  various  significations  of  this  term  as  used 
in  the  Bible,  and  especially  in  the  New  Testa« 
ment,  the  reader  must  consult  the  general  re* 
marks  respecting  the  ose  of  theee  words,  and 
respecting  the  derivations  of  tbeir  significations 
contained  in  s.  19,  II.;  col.  s.  9,  III.  IV.  In 
eontinnation  of  what  is  there  said,  (supposing 
it  now  to  he  nnderetood  by  the  student,)  the  fol- 
lowing remarks,  relating  particularly  to  the  New 
Teetament,  are  here  addc^. 

th^p  m-i  frequently  signifies,  the  divine  nature^ 
or  Ood  himocff  but  it  also  denotes  the  diiotfie 
povoer^  as  displayed  both  in  ths  material  and 
spiritual  world ;  also  the  divine  underetanding 
and  knowledge^  and  the  communication  of  it  to 
men.  But  in  apeaking  of  the  effects  of  the  di- 
vine power,  there  was  not  in  ancient  timee  that 
nice  distinction  which  is  now  made  between 
what  is  mediately  and  immediately  done  by  God, 
eince  his  agency  is  not  less  real  in  one  case  than 
in  the  other.  This  distinction  is  not  therefore 
fonnd  in  the  holy  scriptures;  so  practical  pnr- 
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H;  and  mdeed^  to  Iwts  nade  it  woald  oftea  have 
been  injarioos. 

Aeeordin^y,  tbrongkout  the  Old  TestemeDt, 
the  ^np  nn,  or  mr^M  nn,  is  repraaenled  as 
hsTiiil^  an  ageney«  aometimea  mediate,  aome- 
timea  immediate,  in  every  thing  which  ia  done; 
and  to  it  eforythiog  gerat  and  elevated— know- 
ledge, talenta,  dieeoferiea,  aita,  gieat  aettona, 
good  governmenta,  exemplary  Tirtne  and  piety, 
te^  aie  naiformly  aaeribed.    Vide  a*  9,  III. 

The  aanM  mode  of  ezpfeaaion  and  lepieaent» 
timi  io  adopted  in  the  New  Teamment,  and  waa 
eaoiffion  among  the  firat  Chriattana*  Aa  the 
people  of  God,  they  were  boond  to  diatingvieh 
themeelTea  from  other  men  hy  their  knowledge 
of  the  aaered  tmtha  of  raligion;  they  were 
bonnd  to  lire  in  a  Tirtnona  and  truly  piooa  man- 
ner; to  plaee  their  confidence  in  God  and  In 
Jeans  Chiiat;  with  the  promise  that  thna  they 
should  enjoy  in  an  eminent  degrae  the  hleasing 
of  God  and  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  be  greatly 
proapeied  in  their  endeaToura  for  the  promotion 
of  Ghfistianity.  Now  all  thia  knowledgOt  holi- 
naes,  laith,  and  aneceae  in  their  undertakinga 
waa  aeeribed  by  them  IIwvfMi««  ayt^  or  etev. 
Vide  1  Cor.  xii.  3,  acq. ;  ftom  which  paaaage 
we  also  learn  that  the  influenoea  and  operationa 
of  thia  dinoe  Spirit  were  different,  according  to 
the  difference  foand  in  indiTidaal  Christians. 

(a)  It  waa  the  duty  of  all  Christians  to  possess 
a  fiindamental  knowledge,  and  a  firm  and  un- 
wavering belief  of  the  principal  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity; to  lire  in  a  manner  correaponding  to 
thia  knowledge ;  to  have  a  faith  in  God  and  in 
Jeens  Chriat,  made  actiTe  by  love.  And  ao  this 
knowledge  of  the  truths  of  religion,  and  thia 
eorreapondent  Chriatlan  temper  and  diapoaition, 
were  aaeribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  were  oalled 
Ilrfi^  wfiWf  Tbftvva  ecov,  Xptetov^  or  Tlov» 
Vide  Rom.  Tiii.  9 ;  Gal.  t.  16,  93,  33;  vi.  8. 
The  gospel  itself,  or  Christianity,  waa  alao  called 
hy  the  aame  name,  it  being  the  moat  perfect,  and 
n  divinefy  imUktied  religion. 

(A)  Bot  aome  Chriatiana  were  diatlnguiahed 
ftom  tfie  rest  by  eminent  ablHties,  talenta,  gifts, 
and  eapaeitlea;  by  leal,  activity,  dec.  lliese 
were  made  teaehera  and  other  ofiloere  of  the 
ehurdi,  according  to  their  Tarioua  gifts  and  abi- 
Htlea.  Now  all  theae  rariooa  gifte,  ablUdes, 
and  talenta,  of  whatever  sort,  by  which  aooh 
persona  became  uaefol  to  the  churoh,  were 
ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  derived  and  named 
from  him ;  for  in  theae  various  endowmente  the 
agency  of  fhta  divine  co-operating  power  was 
ununally  conapicuona.  These  extraordinary 
^ualificationa  ar*  commonly  called  miraeuhu» 
gifl^-^he  gift  of  teaching,  of  tongues,  of  healing, 
of  working  miracles,  dec.,— -all  of  which  prc^ 
moted  the  glory  and  advancement  of  Chriatianity. 
Vide  Ifatt.  iii.  11 ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  19;  1  Thess.  v. 


19.  Ottthiesfieonalitia  tbaftaUwlio«  . 
the  truth  of  God,  or  peraecuto  the  propheta  who 
teach  it,  even  thoee  who  put  hindrancea  in  the 
way  of  the  infiuence  of  religion  over  themaelvea 
or  othera,  are  aaid  to  ruist  the  Holy  Spirit^  to 
€0id^  to  grieve  t^  dec  Isa.  Iziii.  10;  Ephas. 
iv.  30;  Acta,vü.  51. 

Since  now  the  aaered  writera,  like  all  othen, 
make  nee  of  the  figure  jwvMpN^pM,  and  peraooify 
theae  divine  infloenoaa  apeaking  of  them  aa 
the  M&ly  SpiriU  as  they  often  do  of  Ue  wiedom 
and  other  aUribuie»  of  God-*we  ahould  be  can- 
tiona  in  the  aeleetion  of  texu  from  which  the 
pernmeUiiff  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ia  to  be  proved. 
We  ahould  leat  content  with  thoae  which  a» 
meet  clear  and  explicit ;  for  nothing  ia  gained  by 
colleeting  a  large  nnasbcr« 

Cf.  liMig,  Zur  Befoiderang  dee  richti|^  Ge- 
branehe  dee  Teller'achen  Wdrterbuehe  über  daa 
N.  T.  unter  dem  Worte  Oeitt.  Sehleoanei.  Diae. 
de  voeabttli  mvivpm  in  lihria  N.  T.  vaiio  oao» 
GAttingw,  1791, 4to.  Scripte  Varii  ArgumOntit 
No.  lY. ^DeSpMiu  Samto  et  Ckrieto pmüeläi$i 
Hai«,  1790. 

n.  Penonality  of  the  Holy  Spirii, 

The  Holy  Spirit  ia  wpreaented  in  the  New 
Teatoment,  not  only  aa  different  from  the  Father 
and  Son,  and  not  merely  aa  the  peraonificatioB 
ofwme  attribute  of  Qod^  or  of  aome  effect  which 
he  has  produced,  but  aa  a  literal  permtu  Vide 
Semler,  Disp.  Spiritam  Sanctem  recto  deaeribi 
peraonam.  The  proof  of  thia  ia  thua  made  cat 
from  the  following  texte  :— 

1.  From  the  texte,  John,  xiv.  16, 17,  36;  xv« 
36.  The  Holy  Spirit  ia  here  called  iMpm^irc^ 
not  ccm/orfer,  adieeate^  nor  even  merely  iemekefi 
aa  Ernest!  randen  it,  but  helper^  maidanl^  emmh 
aelhr^  in  which  sense  it  is  used  by  PhiK  when 
he  saya,  God  neede  no  KopoeiUTVof,  (monlter.) 
Of  the  Faraektue  Chriat  aaya,  that  tke  Flaiker 
wiü  aend  kim  in  kit  (Chriat'a)  immm,  (i.  e«,  fas 
hia  place,)  to  inetruet  kie  dieiiplee.  To  theae 
three  aubjeete  almilar  peraonal  predieatea  a» 
here  equdly  applied ;  and  the  Paneletna  la  ael 
deaignaled  by  the  abstraet  weni  austiUttm^  but 
by  the  concrete  auatiUator  i  ao  that  we  have  the 
Father,  who  aent  him ;  the  Son,  in  whoee  pbee 
he  cornea ;  and  the  Hdy  Spirit,  who  ia  aent. 
Hia  office  ia  to  carry  forward  the  great  work  of 
teaching  and  aaving  «en,  which  Christ  eoo^ 
menced,  and  to  be  to  the  dhlciplea  of  Chriat  what 
Christ  himself  waa  while  he  eontinned  upon 
the  earth.  John,  xv.  36,  When  the  Parmelekm 
$haU  eome^  whom  IwiUeend  to  yeußrom  the  tkh 
ther^  {Imean^  the  Spirit^,  e.,  teacheru-of  Indft, 
who  prooeedeßrom  the  Fkther),  he  will  witAma 
you  further  in  my  rtUgiont  wiMre  it  ahonld  be 
remarked,  that  the  phraee  iano^tM^  rtmpn 
n«fpof  meana  to  be  eent  or  oommimionei  by  ike 
Faiher.    Cf.  John,  xiv.  16,  (Siaeit  ifuv  llonip,) 
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and  zfL  S8r  Cttfft^  <Mip*  Umt^^  mimm  fuim) 
and  wp  in  Hebiaw.  This  prooession  of  the 
Hely  *lä|»irit  from  the  Father  doee  not  imply, 
then«  as  it  is  used  in  the  Bible,  the  oommum- 
cation  of  the  divine  natore  to  the  Spirit»  or  his 
internal  oonnezion  with  the  Father.  Vide 
8*43. 

3.  1  Cor.xii.  4—11,  7%«r«  art  vari^m  g^U 
Ot«fMyfM»ra),  hut  there  is  one  and  the  eame  S^nrü 
(to  m^^  U»tviia),Jrom  whom  they  ail  proued. 
Hera  the  xp^I»^'^^  u^  expresaly  distinguished 
from  the  Spirit,  who  is  the  aathor  of  them.  In 
Tsr.  6,  this  same  person  is  distinguished  from 
Christ  {h  KvpMf),  and  in  ver.  6,  from  h  •eoc«  la 
Tsr.  11  it  is  said,  oil  time  (farioos  gifts)  work' 
äk  one  and  the  9efmme  iS|p^'<,  who  imparUth  to 
sssry  mem  h$$  oiim,  a$  he  will  («o^w^  ßovxcf  •*). 

3.  These  texts  in  which  saeh  attributes  and 
warks  are  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  can  be 
piedieated  of  no  other  than  a  personal  snbject. 
In  John,  xtL  13,  seq.,  he  is  said  xoxi »r,  o«ow*y, 
%o^ißa¥uo9  s.  ^.  X.  1  Cor.  ii.  10,  God  hath  rt- 
oealed  the  doetrinet  ef  CArieUanity  touevr  91s 
spiBiT,  (the  fta^Xtjtof  before  mentioned,  who 
was  sent  to  give  us  tliis  more  perfect  instrootbn.) 
And  Me  Sjfririt  eeankee  (tpHwf)  aü  things^  eoen 
Ae  moei  eeerd  divine  purpoeee,  (ßa^  0>oii,  of. 
Rom.  zL  33.  seq. ;)  in  his  instraction,  therefore, 
we  may  safely  confide.  The  exprsseions,  the 
Holy  ^lirit  tpeaktf  eende  any  one%  appointe  any 
one  for  a  partiöulor  purpoae^  and  others,  which 
occur  80  frequently  in  the  Acts  and  elsewhere, 
shew  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  understood  by  the 
eariy  Christians  to  be  a  permmal  agent.  Acts, 
xiiL  3, 4;  XX.  38;  xxi.  11,  seq. 

4.  Tlie  formula  of  baptism,  Mstt  xxviii.  19, 
and  other  aimilar  texts,  such  as  3  Cor.  xiii.  14, 
where  Father,  Son,  add  Holy  Ghost  are  men- 
ticaed  In  diatinetion,  (s.  35,)  may  now  be  used 
in  proof  of  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
siaoe  the  other  texte  upon  which  the  meaning 
of  these  depends  have  already  been  cited.  We 
nwy  now  safoly  conclude  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
sssmionsd  in  these  texte  waa  undentood  by  the 
eariy  Christians  to  be  a  pereont  although  this 
eonld  not  be  preved  from  this  class  of  texte  se* 
pniately  considered.    Vide  s.  35, 1. 

From  all  theae  texte  teken  together,  we  may 
ibnn  the  following  result :— The  Holy  Spirit  is 
represented  in  the  Bible  as  a  peraonal  subject, 
ami  as  saeh  is  distinguiehed  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  In  relation  te  the  human  race  be 
ia  described  as  sent  and  commissioned  by  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  and  as  occupying  the  place 
winch  Christ,  who  preceded  him,  held.  In  this 
respect  he  depends  (to  speak  after  the  manner 
ef  nsen)  upon  the  Father  (John,  xit.  16)  and 
upon  the  Son,  (John,  xiv.  16,  36,  also  xvi.  14, 
im  «nr  iiu^  iu^«fM;)  and  in  tiiie  unee  he  pro- 
eeeda  ftom  them  both,  or  is  sent  by  them  both. 
Ulis  mmy  be  axprsnssd  more  liteiaUy  aa  fol- 


lows:—The  great  wwk  of  eonvartingiJ 
ing,  and  saving  men,  which  the  Father  com- 
menced through  the  Son,  will  be  earned  on  by 
the  Father  and  Son,  tiiroagh  the  Holy  Spirit. 

iVbtfe.— The  objectore  to  .thia  doctrine  fire- 
qaently  aay,  that  the  imaginatiTe  orientaliste 
were  aocnetomed  to  represent  many  things  as 
personal  subjects,  and  to  introduce  them  asi 
speaking  and  acting,  which,  howcTer,  they 
themselves  did  not  consider  as  persons,  and  did 
not  intend  to  have  so  considered  by  othem* 
And  to  thie  oriental  usage  they  think  that  Christ 
and  his  apoatlee  might  here,  aa  in  other  cases, 
have  conformed.  But  whenever  Christ  and  hia 
apoetles  apoke  in  figuntive  language,  they  al- 
ways shewed,  by  the  explanations  which  they 
gave,  that  they  did  not  intend  to  be  undentood 
literally.  But  they  have  given  no  such  expla- 
nation of  the  langoage  which  they  employ  with 
regard  to  the  Holy  Spirit  We  therefore  (airly 
conclude  that  they  intended  that  their  language 
ahould  be  undentood  literally;  otherwise  they 
would  have  led  their  readen  and  hearere  into 
enor ;  and  the  more  so,  as  they  well  knew  thai 
their  readen  and  heann  were  accustomed  to 
peisonificatiotts« 

SECTION  XL. 

or  THK  0IVINIT7  OF  THE  HOLT  SPIRIT. 

Wb  shall  now  offer  the  texte  from  which  the 
proof  is  drawn  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  God ;  or 
that  the  personal  aubject,  called  IIrtv/«a  07101*, 
possesses  the  same  divine  perfections  which  are 
ascribed  to  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Moras,  p. 
65,  66,  a.  10.  These  texte  may  be  divided  into 
theee  which  are  more  important,  and  tboee  which 
are  less  convincing,  or  which,  though  frequently 
cited,  have  no  relation  to  thia  aubject. 

L  Texts  in  which  Divine  Attnbuies,  4«^  are 
ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirii, 

On  this  subject  we  reaaon  aa  followa  i—If  the 
texte  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  distinguished 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  in  which  be 
is  spoken  of  ss  a  penonal  aubject,  alao  aacribe 
to  him,  aa  well  aa^  them,  divine  attributes  and 
perfections,  it  is  just  to  conclude  that  he  is  God 
in  the  same  aense  in  which  the  Father  and  the 
Son  are  ao.  On  accoont  of  the  varioua  meai^ 
inga  of  the  woid  KrttyM,  we  may  not  be  able, 
nor  can  it  be  at  all  necessaiy,  to  offer  a  great 
mulUtode  of  texte  in  proof  of  the  divinity  of  ti^e 
Holy  Spirit.  If  one  divine  attribute  is  in  any 
passage  cleariy  ascribed  to  him,  his  divinity  is 
as  firmly  establiahed  aa  if  it  were  proved  from  a 
great  variety  of  texte  that  all  the  divine  perfect 
tions  belong  to  him ;  for  the  divine  perfections 
are  inaeparably  connected,  and  the  possession 
of  one  of  them  involves  the  possession  of  aU 
the  rest.    Vide  s.  18,  38. 
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1  Got.  ii.  B^ltfUniimifiwm^ßi^mtov^ 
when  omaiBeieMe  Umdeady  asmbad  to  tbe 
Spirit.  Vide  r.  39 ;  John,  xn.  13 ;  when  lie  is 
■aid  to  know  Ibtore  events,  (futon  coBtingpea* 
tis,)  which  sie  eoneealed  from  every  crested 
beiiif  ,  asd  known  to  God  only,  (jh  ywmiat  ^wv 
sMOH  Horn.,)  except  so  far  as  he  lereals  this 
knowledge  to  men.  The  Holy  Spirit,  then,  to 
whom  they  are  known,  and  who  himself  revesls 
them  to  otheis,  most  be  God.  1  Cor.zii.  4, 11. 
Ommpotente  and  ommfeteiwe  necessarily  belong 
to  an  agent,  who,  according  to  his  own  good 
plessore,  imparta  soch  Tsrious  gifts,  and  does 
all  which  is  here  ascribed  to  the  spirit  of  God. 
The  leTcaling  of  divine  troth  to  the  minds  of 
prophets  and  apostles ;  their  inspiration ;  the  mi- 
racles wnmght  through  their  insVQmentality,and 
other  things  often  spoken  of  as  the  peculiar  work 
of  God,  are  daewheve  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
ss  the  efficient  agent,  and  considered  aa  bis 
/roper  vförk{  from  which  it  justly  follows,  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  regarded  as  God.  Cf. 
John,  xiT.  17 ;  1  Cor.  zii. ;  1  Pet  i.  31,  seq.  The 
improvement  of  the  moral  character  is  dsscribed 
as  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  John,  iii.  6,  seq., 
and  often  elsewhere  aa  the  work  of  God,  on  ae- 
eoont  of  the  difficnlties  and  obstacles  with  which 
it  is  attended,  and  which  are  so  great  as  to  prove 
wholly  insormoantable  by  the  unassisted  efforts 
of  man. 

The  proof  that  dhine  worakip  was  paid  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  not  so  abundant  and  satisfactory 
as  that  adduced  to  prove  that  divine  worship 
was  rendered  to  Christ,  s.  38.  Still,  however, 
it  is  sufficient,  when  taken  in  connexion  with 
what  has  already  been  offered  in  proof  of  his 
divinity.  In  Rom.  ix.  I,  Paul  »wtan  by  the 
Hnhf  Sphit^  h  XLniiui/th  0719,  as  he  does  by 
C  hrist  in  the  same  passage.  This  must  be  con- 
sidered an  act  of  divine  worship,  since  both 
Mosaic  and  Christian  roles  forbid  swearing  by 
any  but  the  supreme  God,  Matt  t.  33 — 36. 
2b  9wear  by  God,  and  to  honour  oit  wonkip  him, 
were  synonymous  terms  in  the  Old  Testament 
In  Matt  xiL  31,  to  speak  against  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  represented  by  Christ  ss  blasphemy. 

We  are  not  destitnte,  then,  of  passages  which 
distlnetly  ascribe  divine  attribntes  and  works  to 
the  Holy  Spirit,  slthoogfa  theee  texts  are  not  so 
many  nor  so  clear  as  those  which  relate  to  the 
divinity  of  the  Son.  Some  have  taken  occasion 
from  this  hei  to  represent  the  doctrine  of  the 
divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  doubtful  or  unim- 
portant; but— 

(a)  In  this  connexion  we  would  repeat  the 
observation  before  made,  s.  19— vis.,  that  we 
can  conclude  nothing  respecting  the  internal 
importance  of  a  doctrine  from  the  more  or  less 
frequent  mention  of  it  in  the  New  Testament 
The  books  of  tiie  New  Testament  were  written 
with  prioMiy  reference  to  the  condition  of 


at  the  time  when  tey  WOTS  wiMsn^aadalway 9 
prssupposs  a  more  full  oral  instrncäon. 

(b)  The  most  important  consldsiatioii,  hew« 
ever,  is  this:  that  by  the  Uptv/i^u,  fty«oir« 
something  dimtte  (W  ^iop)  wss  slways  undei^ 
stood  by  the  Jews  snd  Christians  oi  aneient 
times.  So  soon,  therefore,  as  the  early  Chris- 
tians understood  that  the  Ilm^  Syto^  was  a 
penon^  thsy  immediately  regsrded  him  ss  God— 
a  subject  belonging  to  the  ^head.  It  was  net 
neceessry,therefors,in  the  first  Christian  instruc- 
tion, to  spesk  often  and  expressly  of  his  divine 
nature  and  attributes.  Theae  were  very  easily 
understood  from  the  ideas  commonly  entertainsd 
in  ancient  times  respecting  the  divine  Spirit 
Vide  Moras,  p.  66,  Note  6.  The  esse  wss  dil* 
ferent  with  respect  to  Christ,  since  the  Jews 
did  not  commonly  suppose  that  the  Messiah  was 
divine,  as  appears  from  Mstt  xxii.  43  ■  46* 
They  understood  his  title.  Son  tf  God,  in  the 
genOTsl  sense  of  a  grsat  king,  s.  87. 

n.  TexU  mtohieh  the  Hofy  l^pirU ia  eaBed 

These  are  sometimM  ussd  to  prove  the  divi> 
nity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  are  either  inferior  te 
the  former  in  evidence,  or  have  no  bearing  upo« 
the  subject  The  obeervations  just  made,  No* 
I.  (a)  of  this  ssction,  have  not  always  been  duly 
regaided.  Writers  have  thought  too  much  of 
Ike  number  of  texts,  and  have  collected  indiscri< 
minately  many  which  have  only  an  apparent 
relation  to  the  subject  Especially  they  have 
endearoured  to  sesrch  out  a  raultitode  of  texts 
in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  expressly  called  God* 
But  (a)  the  simple  appellation  Godf  is  not  of 
itself  sufficient  to  prove  the  oupremo  <Ji'sM<y  of 
the  subject  to  whom  it  is  givsn,  as  Christ  him* 
self  declared,  John,  x.  34,  36,  coll.  s.  37.  The 
texts  therefore  which  ascribe  divine  attribntes 
and  works  to  the  Spirit  are  far  more  important 
than  texts  of  this  class,  and  prove  all  that  Is 
eesential.  (b)  It  is  doubtftil  in  msny  of  thsse 
texts,  in  which  the  predicats  God  is  used,  whe» 
ther  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  pereon  is  intended« 
Many  of  them,  at  least,  may  be  explained  with- 
out nscessarily  supposing  a  personal  subjeet,  se» 
cording  to  the  analogy  of  the  tsxts  msntioQsdf 
s.  39,  L 

The  fdlowtng  texts  are  oftenqnotsd  >»Acti» 
T.  3, 4.  Peter  tells  Ananias  (ver.  3)  that  Seta« 
bad  induced  him  ^avoa/ä^  tb  Hmv^  o^mt«  and 
altorwards  (ver.  4)  0^  i^tvo»  om^pmcoh«  dax4 
f  ^  019.  The  eame  subject  who  is  celled  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  one  plaoe  is  eslled  God  in  the 
other.  But  fnm  the  compariaon  of  other  pa»* 
sages,  it  might  bs  thought  that  the  Unv/uk  o^mt 
was  here  to  be  undentood  in  the  oubfodiot  ssnse^ 
and  denoted  the  Spirit  dwelling  in  the  apostiM} 
the  highOT  knowledge  and  gifts  with  which  thsgr 
were  endowed;  their  mineiiloM  powsniasla 
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^Mr.  3i;  aad  Um  psMif»  tMi  aceoidia^y  be 
•xpUined  thue:  foitraritmeUnUiobetaniidend 
M  |f  yotf  had  imtended  to  dtiuivt  mtn  man,  be» 
eauae  yoa  Iumw  that  God  had  andovad  oa  with 
aaparnatoral  knowledge.  Thia  azplanatioo  ia 
ooafiimad  by  the  rary  dev  text,  1  Thaaa.  \y,  8, 
He  who  dupim»  «•*  Supitn  noi  nrnn  but  Gody 
t^  66rr»  t6  Hmvfia  oAtov  t^  aytav  iif  iffMii- 
Of.  Ex.  zvLt  wheie  it  ia  aatd,  Tar.  S,  that  the 
laiaelilaa  leballad  againat  Moaaa  and  Aaron ;  but 
lloaaa  taila  them«  Tar.  8,  yoar  rebellion  ia  not 
agaiimt  «m»  kut  agaimt  Omi,  whose  meaaangera 
we  aie.  Doea  thia  prove  that  Moaea  and  Aaron 
baioBf  to  the  godhead  \  Bat  when  it  ia  proved 
ffom'Other  tezU  that  Chriat,  the  apoatlea,  and  the 
aarly  Chriatiana,  underatood  thellMVfia  aym^  to 
be  a  peraonal  aobjaet,  belonging  to  the  godhead, 
(aa  thoae  eonoerned  in  thia  event  undonbtedly 
did«)  then  thia  text  and  many  of  the  following 
may  be  ragarded  aa  satiafaotory  proof  of  the  divi^ 
nity  of  thia  Spirit.  But  whan  introdnoed  before 
theae  taxta»  by  which  their  meaning  ia  dater- 
miiiad,  or  oat  of  their  relation  to  them,  they  prove 
nothing.  The  aenae  of  the  text  in  Acta,  aa  deter- 
mined by  the  preeeding  tazta,  ia  plainly  thia: 
for  yon  to  intend  to  deceive  oa  who  are  apoa- 
tlea—oa,  whom  yon  knew  to  be  under  the  ape- 
oial  infloenoa  of  the  Holy  Spirit^a  to  be  con« 
aideaed  the  aame  aa  if  yon  had  intended  to  deceive 
Gk>d;  for  you  knew  that  he  from  whom  thia 
inüaenee  proeooda  ia  regarded  by  ua  aa  God. 
The  aaoM  may  be  aaid  with  reapeet  to  the  for- 
mula of  baptiam,  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  It  cannot»  in 
itaelf  eonatdered,  be  used  aa  a  proof-text,  be» 
eanae  the  mere  coUoeatioa  of  the  name  Holy 
Spirit  with  that  of  the  Father  and  Son  doea  not 
prove  that  he  poaaeaaea  divine  nature  in  com- 
men  with  them.  Vide  a.  35.  But  when  hia 
divinity  haa  been  proved  by  other  texta,  then  thia 
alao  may  be  cited;  beeanae  firom  the  former  we 
learn  how  the  latter  mnat  be  underatood,  and 
waa  actually  underatood  in  the  first  agea  of  the 
chureh.  The  pasaage,  3  Oor.  iit.  17,  'O  3«  Kvpc<K 
tb  HvfvpM  i&ti  haa  aometimea  been  tranalated, 
the  apirit  U  Jehovah  ktmtf.  But  the  meaning 
ia,  GlrM  if  rte  frt»e  Spirii  tf  the  (Hd  TVtto- 
men^-i.  e.,  the  Old  Teatament  containa  easen- 
tially  the  aame  doctrine  which  Chriat  taught— 
vis«,  the  neoeaaity  of  the  renewal  of  the  heart, 
and  Inward  piety.  Some  have  endeavoured  to 
prove  die  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  a 
oompanaen  of  different  texta ;  but  in  doing  thia 
they  have  often  reaortad  to  forced  and  unnatural 
imerpretationa.  An  inatenca  of  thia  may  be 
aeen  in  the  eompariaon  of  the  texta  laa.  vii. 
8—10  and  Ada,  xxviii.  96, 97.  In  the  former 
of  theae  we  read,  Jcrovah  eaid,  Qotothupeople^ 
fto. ;  but  in  the  latter,  nvtvp^tk'tb  o^uw ^ijaikrfit 
M  HMMv-^yw^,  %,  t.  %•  Here  the  aame  per* 
aon  who  in  the  former  text  ia  called  nvr«  in  the  i 
r  ia  called  nmvpmSywv.    But  nvtvyie  «»yMP  i 


may  be  uaad  ia  its  noae  gaoatal  aaoia  fbr  41i0 
DtUy^  and  doea  not  here  necaaaaiily  deaigaal» 
theTMraof»  of  the  Holy  Gboat.  Vide  a.  39«  Lt 
and  a.  19,  II. 

We  have  now  considered  aome  of  tkie  moat 
important  texts  of  scripture  in  which  we  era 
taught  the  doctrine  that  (1)  there  ia  only  one 
God;  but  that  (9)  in  this  one  divine  natura 
there  are  alao  thtee^  deacribed  aa  peraonal  a«b* 
jecta,  and  called  Father^  Sot^  and  Holy  Ghoet  t 
and  that  (3)  theae  three  poaaaaa  in  common  the 
divine  nature.  Beapecting  the  maimer  in 
which  theae  three  make  one  God,  we  are  taught 
nothing  in  the  Bible,  aince  the  aubject  ia  of  auch 
a  nature  aa  not  to  admit  of  ita  being  explained 
to  ua.  Vide  a.  33.  It  ia  not  therefoie  atrange 
that  in  their  attempta  to  illoatrate  it  theologians 
ahould  have  puraued  auch  different  methoda;  that 
in  endeavouring  to  explain  what  is  inexpUeable« 
thay  ahould  have  been  compelled  to  call  in  the 
aide  of  human  philoeophy;  and  that,  for  thai  i 
very  reaaon  that  the  whole  aobject  ia  beycnd 
their  leach,  tliey  ahonid  have  differed  eo  widely 
firom  each  other  in  the  opiniona  which  they 
have  entertained  reapecting  it.  We  ahonld  hate 
therefore  refer  to  the  remarka  made  upon  thi» 
anbject,  a.  33.  A  general  view  of  the  whale 
will  be  given  at  the  end  of  Chapter  Saeond,  to 
which  we  now  proceed« 


CHAPTER  II. 
HUTcnnr  of  the  doctbine  of  the  TBiNrrr. 

SECTION  XLI. 

ARC  TIIBRS   iH  ICWiaS  OR   REATnXlf  WRtlYlVlf9 

Ainr  TRACKS  or  thc  doctriitk  or  Tirt  trirttt 

WHICH  WKRK  not  DCRIVKI»  rROM   CHRISTlAlf 
SOURCBST 

I.  TVaeee  ofthie  Dodrine  in  the  Old  Testament,  the 
Apocrypha,  and  the  Chaldaie  TarapkroMeM* 

SoMB  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the 
Jewa  had  aome  knowledge  of  the  Trinity,  or  at 
leaat  of  a  plurality  of  peraona  in  the  godhead, 
from  all  theae  aoorcea«  But  (o)  the  texta  cited 
from  the  Old  Teatament  in  proof  of  thia  point  do 
not  by  thamaelvea  perfectly  ealabliah  h,  aa  haa 
been  ahcwn,  a«  94«  Neither  (6)  are  the  texta 
cited  frsm  the  Apocrypha  altogether  aatiafiietory. 
The  appellation  Koyo^  ecov,  whicfa  ocoeta  fro« 
quently  in  the  Book  of  Wiadom  and  in  Sinch, 
cannot  be  deariy  proved  in  aay  one  inatance  to 
designate  a  person  of  the  godhead,  but  aignifiee 
either  tlie  divine  oracka  and  revelations^  as  Sir.  i. 
5,  or  the  divine  decrees  and  toilly  as  Sir.  zHii.  96, 
h  X6y9  d^ov  ovyxti/ta*  foauvta.  Book  of  Wis« 
dom,  xviii.  IS,  Vayoi  9^  mo^Mmipiofy  cdK  ix. 
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«W»  im  tbe  Book  of  WiMloai,  ii.  13— M,  deoigr. 
aato  llw  AAntoAt  bot»  in  «  mon  goneral  oonoo, 
a  fnounU  ef  Ood,  one  improved  Ihf  Eeawtn^  a 
figkUmm  penan.  The  phiwo  A/jf  Spirit,  used 
ui  tlio  aoiDO  book,  (ob«p.  iz.  17,  18,)  thon 
only  «  Ao^  («ii|Mr,  mrliie,  femjieftmee, 
•OMfc'CB»  ammii  cf.  is*  4, 10.  (c) 
Tko  lomf  ^  n  iwe,  o^fm  in^p  are  osod  reiy 
ftoqiMiitiy  in  tko  CbaldticpoimphiMeo,  and 
nom«  as  tbore  employod,  to  designate  a  penon^ 
and  lisfo  therelbio  been  compared  with  the  ap- 
pellatioii  i»yf>s  9m,  and  considered  as  indi* 
oatini^  die  doetrino  of  the  Trinity.  This  is  a 
very  inporiant  argoment.  It  is  donblliii, 
howem,  whether  thess  terms  were  anderetood 
by  the  Jews  oonlemponiy  with  the  parephrasu 
an  titles  of  the  Messiah,  or  whetitier,  as  many  sup- 
pose» tirey  were  regarded  as  synonymoas  with 
fHMisfi,  majtäa»  dhina.  The  whole  sebject 
nseds  a  nsw  inrestigation«  Vide  Paalns,  Znm 
Axi.  dee.  Evang.  Johani^. 

[iMitf^^— WhatoTor  may  be  eaid  of  the  ose  of 
the  term  jayof  in  the  Apocryphal  writings,  it 
GMmol  be  doabted  that  the  term  tfofM,  in  the 
Book  of  Wisdom,  an  iBgyptioo^ewish  prodno- 
ttOB,  is  eosd  hypostatically.  WMhm  is  there 
lepiessiKtsd  as  a  being  of  the  purest  light,  pro- 
ceieding  before  the  creation  ftom  the  anbstanoe 
of  God,  as  his  perfect  image,  and  the  creator 
and  goTsmor  of  the  world.  Cf.  i.  6;  vii. 
23—37;  Tili.  1,  3;  iz.  1,4,9,  10,  11, 18,  z. 
The  writer  of  this  book  had  before  him  the  per- 
sonification of  this  di?ine  attribute  in  the  Old 
Testament,  die  nopn  of  Pror.  riü.  zi. ;  hot  his 
representadons  rery  mach  surpass  that  in  bold- 
ness ;  and  this  must  be  ascribed  to  the  influence 
of  that  eztnTBgant  philosophy,  strangely  com- 
possd  of  oriental  and  Platonie  ideas,  which 
then  preraUod  at  Alezandiia,  and  whieh,  not 
eoatent  with  personifying,  disdncdy  hyposta- 
dzed  the  dinne  attributes.*  The  influence  of 
this  philosophy  was  more  strongly  ezhibited  in 
the  hypostases  of  Philo  and  the  Cabbalists,  and 
afterwards,  in  dis  peculiar  modifications  of  some 
Oiiristiaii  doctrines,  adopted  by  the  Alezandrine 
These  diffsrsnt  systems  of  inde- 
k  powers,  piooeeding  from  the  sooroe  of 
all  being,  formed,  as  they  were,  npon  these 
hints  in  the  Old  TbstamenI,  nnder  the  inflnenoe 
o^a  foreiga  and  eompdngphiloeophy,  bear  but 
litde  neemhlance,  indeed,  to  the  Trinity  of  die 
New  Thslament.  And  notwidisftanding  all 
tbsse  pressndniouts  of  the  truth  found  iq  unin- 
spired write»  before  the  Christiaa  era,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Tnakf  »net  be  regarded  as  alto- 
r  an  ariieub§§  /wnw.— Tn.] 


n.  T)naee»  of  thi9 Doctrine  iniheWriiing9  of  PtaiOf 
tie  New  Platonigts,  Phüo,  the  CabbaUit*,  Ae. 

We  find  clear  esidsnoe  of  a  belief  in  a  esrtain 
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sort  of  triid^  in  all  disss  wtHm,  akheog^  tfaef 
diffsr  in  die  mode  of  ezpiaining  it,  and  under« 
stand  by  it  something  Tory  diffnenl  Irom  the 
Trinity  of  the  Bible.  This  eridenoe  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

1.  Plato  belioTed  in  a  supreme  being  ezistinf 
from  eternity,  but  he  also  believed  in  an  uo* 
created,  eternal  tnatter^  the  former  the  sonree  of 
all  good,  the  latter,  of  dl  evil.  The  origin  of 
die  visibie  world,  its  relation  to  God,  and  his 
influence  upon  it,  were  ezplained  by  him  from 
the  principles  of  the  system  of  emanation—« 
systsm  which  the  mind  naturally  adopts  when 
it  begins  to  spsenlate  on  sabjects  of  this  nature, 
and  which  is,  acoordingly,  mwe  ancient  and 
universal  than  any  other  system  of  philosophy. 
(It  is  probable  that,  in  conformity  with  the  ge* 
neral  piinciplee  of  this  philosophy,  the  ttfmf  of 
which  Plato  spake  were  material ;  dioogh  this 
is  dispntad.  Vide  Plessing,  Vsrsuche  sur  Anl^ 
klärnng  der  Philosophie  des  ältesten  Alter» 
thnms;  Leipsig,  1788,  8vo.)  The  system  of 
Plato  may  be  thus  ststed:  God  firat  prodnoed 
the  id§al  world-^  e.,  his  infinite  nnderetanding 
conceived  of  the  eadstenee  of  the  world,  and 
formed,  as  it  were,  the  pkn  of  the  creation. 
The  rco/nMrUwaa  then  formed  after  thietdM 
vforU,  as  its  model;  and  this  wss  done  by 
uniting  the  soul  of  the  worid,  which  proceeded 
from  the  Divine  Being,  with  matter,  by  whioh 
the  worid  became  an  animated,  sensitive,  m* 
tional  creature,  guided,  pervaded,  and  lield  to- 
gether hy  tiiis  rational  soul»  The  three  princi- 
ples of  Plato  were  thus,  (a)  the  tmpnme  CMf 
whom  hs  calls  Hof «jp ;  (6)  the  dimne  vmdenUmi^ 
ing^  which  he  calls,  mi%  Stjfiuevpyof^  x^^ypf ,  aat^ 
oo^iof  ».  t.  %•;  and  (c)  the  $oul  cf  the  wfrU» 
He  indeed  distinguished  the  two  laat  priaoiplesy 
in  some  respects,  fVom  the  supreme  God,  but 
still  aeeoonted  them  as  belonging  by  derivation 
to  the  divine  nature.  Theae  views  are  fully 
developed  in  Ids  Tinuius,  and  slsewiisre.  It 
appean,  then,  that  Plato  beUeved  in  a  Trinity, 
or  three  prmciples  in  the  Divine  Being;  bnt 
whether  he  actually  hypoatasiaed  theee  princi- 
ples is  doubtful,  though  it  is  aflirmed  by  die 
New  Platonists. 

A  somswhat  different  slatemsot  of  the  Pin» 
tonic  aystem  is  givsn  by  Oelricb,  in  his  «^  Com» 
mentatio  do  doctiina  Platonics  de  Dso»"  ice. 
Aooordhug  to  him,  Plato  divided  all  things  into 
twoclsases  that  which  is  rsal,  onprodneed,  im 
mutable,  capable  of  being  discsmed  only  by  tiie 
reseott,  («o^^  inteiHg&He  f)  and  i^pposed  to 
this,  that  which  is  produced,  mutable,  material« 
and  eogniaable  by  the  aensss,  ojtf^i^^  semiU- 
Im.)  The  latter  most  have  a  causs  of  its  szist« 
snoe;  and  this  cause  is  dM  Creator  of  the 
weAdf  who,  in  imitation  of  the  perfeot  idfuU  in 
hie  «nderstanding,  in  whieh  all  the  reality,  snh 
staoos»  and  true  being  of  things  was  containsd« 
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wrought  nido  mtHer  into  the  pveaent  seoBible 
worid.  Bat  nnee  what  is  «ntmated  is  more  per- 
fect than  what  is  inanimate,  and  Ood,  as  the 
most  perfeiBt  beinp,  eoold  not  malie  anything 
otherwise  than  perfect,  he  imparted  a  soul  to 
this  sensible  world.  Bot  this  aaul  rfihe  world 
h  not  a  self-existing  divine  principle,  since  its 
natore  participates  in  what  is  material  and  nfa- 
tahle,  as  well  as  in  what  is  real  and  immntable, 
and  oonseqnently  is  neither  one  thing  nor  the 
other,  bat  an  intermediate  being  composed  of 
the  two.  According  to  this  statement,  Plato 
did  not  oonceiTO  of  a  number  of  hypostases  in 
the  Deity ;  for  the  divine  understanding  (xoyof) 
could  not  be  imagined  to  be  different  from  God 
himself,  and  the  sool  of  the  world  belonged  nei* 
ther  to  the  being  of  God,  nor  wss  regarded  as  a 
self-snbsistent  principle.  Many  passages  in  his 
writings,  however,  were  so  perverted  and  mis- 
applied by  the  New  Platonists,  that  they  seem- 
ed to  aflbrd  ground  for  their  assertion  that  he 
really  distinguished  a  number  of  hypoetasee  in 
the  Divine  Being.  Hence  the  strange  and 
flMBiibld  form  in  which  the  Platonic  doctrine  of 
God  was  esiiibtted  by  Nomenius,  Plottnus, 
PiMrphyry,  Jamblieus,  Proclus,  OhalcHius,  Ma- 
erobius,  and  other  New  Platonists,  and  also  by 
the  Ohristlan  fathers  of  the  second  and  third 
century* 

lNtfte»-An  fkTOur  of  the  alleged  Triad  of 
Plato,  cf.  Souverain,  Le  Platontsme  devout, 
translated  by  LOffler  into  the  German,  under 
the  title  Verauch  über  den  Platonismos  der 
Ktrehenvtter.  Ben.  Carpaov,  Trinitas  Pla- 
tonis,  dec. ;  Ldpsi»,  1699.  Cndworth,  Systems 
kitelleclnale  hojue  univerai.  In  opposition  to 
the  Triad  of  Plato,  cf.  Tiedemann,  Geist  der 
tpeoahrtiven  Philosophie,  9  bd.  s.  118,  ff. 
Tennemsnn,  System  der  Platon.  Philosophie, 
S  bd.  t.  149.  Geschichte  der  Philosophic,  S 
bd.  0.  887.  Paulus,  Memorabilien,  an  Essay, 
Ueber  den  göttlichen  Verstand  aus  der  Platon. 
Pfailosophie.^Ta.3 

9.  The  New  Platonists  eagerly  embraced 
these  ideas  of  Plato,  and  during  the  second  and 
third  centuries  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  seemed 
to  labour  to  outdo  one  another  in  explaining, 
defending,  and  more  (hlly  developing  them. 
We  have,  for  example,  a  work  of  Plotinus,  Kepi 
^i^  f fM««v  dpjifMfwy  {tnootaaUiv^^i.  e.,  Deus  m»^ 
prmmu^  «Mm,  anima  fitundi,)  These  New 
Platonists,  however,  not  only  diiTer  widely  from 
Plato,  but  often  disagree  among  themselves 
in  their  mode  of  thinking,  and  in  their  phraseo- 

8.  The  kmmed  Jews,  who  lived  beyond  the 
bounds  of  Palestine,  especially  thoee  who  re- 
sided in  Egypt,  «nd  in  the  other  Grecian  pro- 
Tinoeo,had  imb|bed,  at  an  early  period,  (doubt- 
less a  ooMldefable  time  before  the  coming  of 


Ghrist,)  many  of  «le  princfj^les  of  the  phffo^ 
phy  prevailing  in  the  regions  where  they  re- 
sided, and  had  connected,  and  as  it  were  incor- 
poFBted  them  with  their  previous  opinions,  and 
with  their  established  religions  system.  They 
first  received  the  principles  of  the  Grecian,  and 
especially  of  the  Platonic  philosophy«  as  then 
taught,  into  their  own  belief;  and  afterwards, 
as  is  common  with  theologians,  endeavoured 
to  find  them  in  the  ancient  sacred  books  of  their 
own  nation;  and  in  order  to  this,  they  inter- 
preted many  expressions  of  their  sacred  books 
in  accordance  with  their  newfangled  notions. 
They  were  encouraged  to  do  this  the  more, 
from  the  opinion  which  they  entertained,  that 
Plato  had  derived  many  of  his  ideas  from 
Moees  and  other  Hebrew  writers.  These  fo- 
reign learned  Jews  seem  also  to  have  been  in- 
fluenced in  their  speculations  by  the  principles 
of  the  theory  of  emanation.  This  oriental  ele- 
ment may  have  been  introduced  in  different  % 
ways  into  the  later  Jewish  philosophy.  The 
Jews  roost  have  become  acquainted  with  this 
system  during  their  residence  in  Chaldsa,  where 
it  appears  to  have  formeriy  prevailed ;  and  they 
probably  brought  many  of  its  principles  with 
them  on  their  return  to  Jadea;  and  in  this  way 
it  may  have  passed  into  the  system  of  the  later 
philosophizing  Jews.  They  must  also  have  re- 
ceived a  large  portion  of  this  orientalism,  when 
they  adopted  the  Platonic,  or  rather  New  Pla- 
tonic philosophy,  since  the  latter  is  wholly  based 
upon  the  system  of  emanation.  But,  from 
whatever  source  derived,  this  system  is  found 
in  the  oldest  writings  of  the  Cabbalists,— ^bose 
of  the  second  century;  and  from  these  writings 
it  is  obvious  that  it  was  not  of  recent  origin,  but 
had  been  received  by  many  learned  Jews,  before 
and  at  the  Christian  era.  Vide  Job.  Fr.  Kleuker, 
Ueber  die  Natur  und  den  Ursprung  der  Emana- 
tionslehre bey  den  Kabbai  iaten;  Riga,  178^ 
8vo.  These  principles  were  indeed  wholly  un- 
known to  most  of  the  Jews  who  lived  within 
the  bounds  of  Palestine  during  the  lifetime  of 
Christ,  and  afterwards.  They  were  satisfied 
with  their  Pharisao-rabbinic  theology,  and  look- 
ed for  the  Messiah  as  a  religious  reformer,  and 
a  temporal  king.  This  was  not  the  case,  how- 
ever, with  the  Jews  who  lived  beyond  the  bounds 
of  Palestine,  and  who  were  educated  under  the 
influence  of  the  Grecian  philosophy;  they  for 
the  most  part  abandoned  the  expectation  of  a 
future  Messiah,  or  regarded  his  kingdom  as  en- 
tirely of  a  moral  nature.  It  is  among  these 
learned  Jews  out  of  Palestine  thst  the  theory  of 
the  Xoyof  is  found  as  early  as  the  first  century. 
They  regarded  the  rJayoq  as  existing  before  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  as  the  instrument 
through  whom  God  made  all  things.  They 
entertained  also  the  same  notions  respecting  the 
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I  wold  sod  tlie  enamtioii  of  spiritti»] 
•ubstancses,  or  eons,  from  the  divioe  nature, 
&C.,  as  aie  found  among  the  Platontats  of  that 
day.  And  entertaining  theae  ?iew8,  deri?ed 
from  the  Platoniatg,  they  endea?oured  to  find 
them  in  the  Old  Testament;  and,  as  appears  from 
the  example  of  Philo,  cairied  all  their  precon- 
oeiYed  opinionst  by  means  of  allegorical  inter- 
piBtatiotti  into  their  ancient  books.  Philo  speaks 
often  in  the  Platonic  manner  of  the  Aöyo$,  call- 
ing him  the  Son  of  GoJL,  the  pibst-born  Son  of 
Godj  (in  distinction  from  the  worlds  which  was 
the  yoanger  son,)  the  firtt  urvant  of  God, 
devfcfoi  eco$,  X.  f.  X.  The  Cabbalists  fre- 
quently speak  in  their  writings  of  Father^  Son, 
and  Bofy  l^rii  t  and  there  are  many  passages 
in  the  books  of  Philo  in  which  a  kind  of  trinity 
is  tanght,  and  in  which  his  Platonic  ideas  are 
clothed  in  Biblical  language.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, in  his  work  *«  De  opificio  Mundi,*'  there  is 
mention  of  a  supreme  God,  and  of  one  begotten 
of  him»  (elsewhere  called  ft^u/tötnxoi^  Xoyo«, 
»ov(,  «•  f  •  X.,}  who  was  fttUf  ov  ^iov  TLmviuvgo^* 
Vide  CarpzoT,  Philoniana,  p.  157. 

4.  When  now,  at  a  later  period,  the  Christian 
doctrine  became  known  to  these  Grecian  Jews, 
and  was  embraced  by  them,  they  began  to  con- 
nect with  it  the  philosophical  notions  then  pre- 
valent respecting  the  invisible  world,  the  grap 
daiion  of  spirits,  the  superior  aeon,  who  was  of 
divine  origin,  &c.  They  affirmed  that  the  Son 
of  God  existed  long  before  the  man  Jesus,  and 
thai  in  process  of  time  he  united  himself  with 
this  man,  in  order  that  he  might  be  better  able 
to  benefit  men  by  his  instructions,  to  exert  his 
influence  upon  spirits,  and  to  weaken  the  power 
which  evil  beings  exercised  to  the  injury  of  our 
race.  They  regarded  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  all- 
enlivening  and  ever-active  power,  which  flows 
forth  from  God,  and  is  equally  efficient  in  the 
physical  and  moral  world.  These  opinions,  de- 
rived partly  from  Grecian  philosophy ,  and  partly 
from  Jewish  and  Christian  theology,  grew  gra- 
dually in  favour  with  the  more  learned  Chris- 
tians; they  were  variously  developed  and  modi- 
fied by  the  different  parties  of  the  eariy  Chris- 
tian chnrch;  until  at  length,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tniy,  one  party  obtained  ascendancy  for  its  own 
peculiar  theory  and  phraseology,  to  the  exclusion 
ofalltheresu 

From  the  foregoing  statements  we  arrive  at 
the  following  conclusion :-— viz.,  (a)  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  many  of  the  ancient  heathen  phi- 
losophers (e.  g.,  the  PUUonUUi\  believed  in  a 
trinity  in  the  divine  nature ;  and  that  they  were 
led  to  entertain  that  belief  by  the  principles  of 
the  theory  of  emanation,  which  they  had  first 
adf^ted.  From  this  source  many  learned  Jews, 
who  lived  beyond  the  bounds  of  Palestine,  drew 
their  c^iDiona-— e«  g.«  the  Alexandrine  Jews, 


PhUo,  and  the  Cahbalista.  These  Gneiw 
Jews  did  not,  however,  simply  adopt  the  puie 
ideas  of  Plato,  which  were  variously  repiesented 
even  by  the  New  Platonists,  but  they  mixed 
and  incorporated  them  with  their  own  national 
opinions  and  their  own  religious  principles,  and 
thus  endeavoured  to  reconcile  Platonism  with 
the  language  and  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  That 
a  trinity,  to  ihU  sen«,  was  known  and  professed 
by  philosophers  and  Jews  who  were  not  Chris- 
tians, is  admitted.  But  {bi\  the  repreaeatations 
of  this  subject  which  are  round  in  the  writings 
of  Plato  and  his  followers,  whether  pagans  or 
Jews,  by  no  means  agree  with  the  simple  ]«pr&- 
sentations  of  the  Trinity  contained  in  the  wosd 
of  God,  nor  even  with  those  which  prevailed 
among  Christians  throughout  the  Roman  e»- 
pire,  after  the  Nicene  Council  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. For,  according  to  the  Platonists,  tlM 
second  and  third  principles  belonging  to  the 
Deity  were  widely  distinguished  from  the  an* 
preme  God ;  they  were  produced  from  him,  weia 
subordinate  to  him,  and  altogether  leas  than  he; 
though  yet,  from  their  derivation,  they  were  le* 
garded  as  belonging  to  the  Divine  Being,  and 
were  oflen,  indeed,  called  Gfod.  Such,  however, 
is  not  the  representation  of  the  Trini^  contained 
in  the  Bible,  or  in  the  distinctions  established  at 
the  Nicene  Council.  But  although  the  Platonia 
trinity  diflßsra  thus  widely  from  the  scriptural 
doctrine,  and  also  from  the  established  theory 
of  the  church,  it  is  yet  possible  that  the  sohe» 
lastic  and  technical  language  in  use  on  this 
subject  was  originally  borrowed  by  Christiana 
from  the  Platonic  theology. 

[iVo^«.^**Besides  these  traces  of  a  trinity  la 
the  godhead  found  among  the  Platonists,  Aka^ 
andrine  Jews,  Cabbalists,  &c.,  we  may  mentioii 
those  found  among  the  Indians  in  their  trimurH 
(triad),  eomposed  of  three  spirits,  Brahma, 
Vischnu,  and  Schiva,  produced  from  the  sa* 
preme  Deity.  For  a  fuller  account  of  this,  el 
Fr.  V.  Schlegel,  Weisheit  der  Indier,  s.  108; 
Heidelberg,  1808,  8vo.  J.  K.  F.  Sehlegel, 
Ueber  den  Geist  der  Religiosität  aller  ZeUen 
und  Vdlker,  3  th.  s.  7,  f. ;  Hanover,  1814, 8va 
Maurice,  Indian  Antiquities;  London,  1790« 
In  vols.  iv.  V.  the  oriental  triads  sie  extenaively 
investigated.  The  autiior  finds  ^^tht  Mjf  7W- 
mXy"  in  all  his  travela  in  tiie  East.  The 
E^^ptiana  also  have  a  trinity,  conaisting  of 
Kndph,  the  eternal,  all-pervading  soul  of  the 
worid,  connected  with  Phtha  (original  light) 
and  Neith  (Wisdom.)  For  an  aooonnt  of  this, 
cf.  besides  the  above-named  work  of  J.  K«  F« 
SohHgel,  1  tiu,  s.  192,  Fr.  KieiMer,  Symbolik 
und  Mytiiologie  der  alten  Völker,  s.  78,  t  of 
Moser's  abridgmenU  On  tiie  general  sobjeat, 
sf.  Tholack,  Die  speculative  Trinitätslehia  dar 
neuem  Orientalen;  Beriin,  18ft6,  avo^^Ta.] 
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SECTION  XLII. 

■UTOBT  or  TBS  OOCTMHB  OW  TU  TBWITT  DU»- 
ni«  THE  SBOOMD  AMD  THtBD  GWTUUM  BSrOBS 
TBE  mCBHB  OOimOlL« 

Notiee  of  tome  of  the  work»  whUh  east  Ug/U  on  tki» 
portion  of  Dogmatic  IBdory, 

Vol.  iL  of  the  work  of  Dionysiaf  PetaTioo, 
tho  Jwnit,— ^De  Theologwit  Dogmatibos/* 
Ed«  3, 6  Tol«, ;  Antwerp!»,  1700,  fol.— KsontaiiM 
aoolloetioD  of  paaeagoe  from  the  early  fiitbert 
ielatin^  to  the  docniiie  of  the  Trinity ;  bot  ehonld 
be  eoneolted  rather  for  the  paaaagea  themaeWes 
than  for  the  oompiIer*a  expoeition  of  them. 
Book  ii.  of  the  work  of  Jo.  Forbeeioe,  k  Corae, 
Minatitationee  hiatorieo-theologio«;"  Amatel. 
1646.  Both  of  theee  writera  eikleaToar  to  prove 
the  agMement  of  the  earlieat  Chriatian  writera 
with  the  eoounoD  orthodox  doctrine  aa  eata- 
bliabed  in  the  Ibarth  oentnry*  Bat  thia  agiee- 
aMnt  of  the  ante  and  poet  Nioene  writera  cannot 
be  proved  merely  from  their  haying  osed  the 
aame  worda  and  pbraaea,  aa  baa  often  been  very 
pUuaibly  contended ;  for  the  earlier  writera  often 
laed  theee  worde  and  phraaea  in  an  entirely  dif« 
ftvent  aenae  from  that  in  which  they  have  been 
employed  ainee  the  fourth  century«  Thia  le- 
BMrk  muet  be  kept  in  mind  in  forming  an  eati- 
mate  of  thoee  worka  which  were  written  with 
the  profeaaed  object  of  proTing  the  entire  agree« 
flftcnt  of  the  doclrine  of  the  Trinity  aa  held  by 
the  eeriieel  Chriatian  &thera  and  aa  eetabliahed 
in  the  fourth  century  at  the  council  of  Nice*-e. 
g«,  G.  Bull,  Defenaio  Fidei  Nicsn«,  9  vda«; 
Londini,  1703.  Boracher,  Scriptorum  antiquia- 
aimomm  Doctrine  do  DeoTriuno  et  J.  Chriaio; 
Lipei»,  1780,  8to* 

The  following  worka  are  oompoeed  with  great 
eritioal  accuracy,  and  with  a  careful  reganl  to 
the  peeuliaritiee  of  the  writera  of  different  pe» 
rioda— «Tis.,  Dr.  Semler,  Einleitung  in  die 
Geaehichte  der  chrietlichen  Glaubenalehre,  pre- 
fixed to  the  three  parte  of  Bauragarten'e  Po- 
lemik ;  alao  hie  Sammlung  über  die  Beweiaatel* 
len  in  der  Dogmatik,  th.  U.  a.  1 ;  Halle,  1768, 
8ro.  SooTerain,  Platoniame  devoil^,  1700; 
tianalated  into  German,  nnder  the  title,  Verauch 
ftber  den  Piatoniamua  der  Kirchenv&ter,  with 
BOtea  and  a  pretee  by  Loffler,  1783,  8to;  re- 
pnbliahed  with  an  additional  Eaaay  by  Loffler, 
Ueber  daa  Entatehen  der  Dreyeinigkeitalehre 
unter  den  Chriaten,  ZOlliehau,  1793,  8to.  Cf. 
the  Review  of  thia  work  in  the  Lit  Zeit  Nr. 
396—397,  1793.  C.  F.  Rdaaler,  LehriMgriff 
der  chriatüchen  Kirehe  in  den  drey  eiaten 
Jahihunderten ;  Frankfort  am  Main,  1775$  alao 
hia  greater  work,  Bibliothek  der  KirohennUar, 
10  tUe;  Leipaig,  1776—86, 8vo}  in  which  he 
givee  extiada  firom  the  doctrinal  wrttinga  of  the 
fiMheia*    Tlie  woriu  of  Meinera 


andOelriehaonl 
though  refened  to  more  paitioulady  «nder  a»- 
other  diviaion  of  thia  aeclion.  The  new  worka 
of  Lange,  Moenaeher,  and  Anguati,  on  dngmatin 
hiatory,  mnat  alao  be  here  eiied. 

[i^efo.— The  lateat  and  moat  diatinguiahad 
inveatigalora  of  tbia  difficult  portion  of  dogBiatio 
hiatorj  are,  Neander,  Gieaeler,  and  Schkierai»* 
Cher.  The  tet  of  theee,  in  that  portion  of  his 
Allgemeine  Geeohiohte  der  chrietlichen  Religion 
und  Kirehe,  devoted  to  the  hiatory  of  doetrkiea, 
ia  thought  to  have  given  the  beet  hiatery  of  thia 
doctrine  yet  offered  to  the  public.  The  Kirehe»> 
Geaehichte  of  Gieeder  ia  principally  valuable 
for  a  full  and  excellent  aeleelton  of  extraeta  from 
the  fathera.  Schleiermaeher  baa  entered  upoo 
an  inveatigation  of  the  oppoeition  between  the 
SabäUan  and  Athanaalan  theoriee  a  epheie  of 
inquiry  which  had  been  nearly  overioofced  in  the 
seal  and  diligence  with  which  every  ramification 
of  tlie  more  urgent  and  threatening  hereay  of 
Arioa  bad  long  been  examined. 

The  reeolta  to  which  theee  writera  have  come, 
while  they  confirm  the  general  view  of  the  hie» 
tory  of  this  doctrine  given  by  Dr.  Knapp,  differ, 
however,  in  aeveral  important  partionlami  Soom 
of  theee  different  reaalta  the  tiaaalator  had  in» 
tended  to  introduce  aa  notea,  in  their  appropriala 
placea,  and  thua  to  render  thia  hiatory  mom 
complete,  and  in  acme  parte  more  coneet  Bat 
be  found  thie  undertaking  attended  with  gieat 
inconvenienoee,  and  that  it  would  awell  thw 
chapter,  already  very  much  extended,  to  an  im* 
moderate  length.  He  therefore  concluded  to 
publiah  thia  hiatory  aa  given  by  Dr.  Knapp,  with 
only  an  oocaaional  referance  to  the  authora  where 
other  viewa  may  be  found,  and  with  here  and 
there  a  brief  additional  atatement  It  may,  how* 
ever,  be  hoped  that  acme  fraita  of  the  labonra  of 
Neander,  Gieaeler,  and  Schleienttacher,  will  be 
reaped  ere  long  by  the  American  public^— Ta*] 

I.  Dodrine  oftke  TVinUy  a»  held  by  Primitive 
Chrittiam, 

Chriatiana  from  the  earlieat  timee  were  re* 
quired,  agreeably  to  the  eommand  of  Jeeoe,  to 
profeae  their  belief  in  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit,  at  the  time  of  their  bapliam;  and  theee 
namee  were  often  need  on  other  oocaaiona,  and 
were  introduced,  aa  appeara  fram  the  New  Tea* 
tament,  aa  opportoniör  preeented,  in  all  the  die* 
couraea  intended  for  Chrietian  inatruction  and 
edification«  It  will  of  conrae  be  preeumed  that 
the  firet  teachera  of  Chriatiani^  did  not  merely 
repeat  theee  namee  before  thoee  to  whoa  they 
adminiatered  the  ordinanoeof  baptiam ;  they  mnat 
alao  have  exhibited  the  ideae  to  be  eomieetod 
with  theee  namee,  and  have  explaioed  tUe  whole 
purport  of  that  profeeeion  whieh  waa.  lequiied« 
What  thia  inatruction  waa  we  cannot  learn  as» 
actly,  ainoe,  beeide  the  New  Teatomanf  i  we  haf> 
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;  iafemiatioD  ob  this  point.  Fiom  the 
New  TMament«  iM^wofer«  ami  frooi  the  fng^ 
meals  ef  the  «Meet  eymbols,  (eoUeeied  by 
Welch  in  bis  Bibliolheee  sjnbolice  vetos; 
Lcigo»  1770,  8vo,)  we  amy  be  satisfied  thus 
te«  that  this  instnietion  was  shert  and  simple« 
and  whslly  ftee  ftom  subtle  and  learned  die- 
The  eariy  teachers  of  Christianity 
widi  instracttng  the  people  re- 
:  the  ioorAt  of  God  (ceoonomicis  operi- 
bos)»  and  in  pointing  out  to  them  the  Tsrioas 
ood  andeserred  hta^iU  for  which  they  were 
indebted  either  to  the  Father,  Son,  or  Holy  Spi- 
rit, aecQtding  to  the  natme  of  theee  benefits ; 
aod  they  abstained  in  tlieir  instnictions  from  re- 
fined and  seholsstic  distinctions.  This  is  evi- 
dent ftcm  the  writings  of  the  oldest  charoh 
fathers,  Jaslin  the  Martyr,  IrsMBas,  and  Tertul- 
lian.  Jnstin  the  Martyr,  for  example,  says  thst 
ChrtstiaBS  boand  themselTce  to  belieTc  in  the 
Father,  as  the  supreme  God  and  the  Governor 
ef  tlie  worid ;  in  Jeans,  as  the  Messiah  (Xpivf  d^) 
and  SaTtoar  (S«rijp),  who  had  died  for  them ; 
and  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  foretold  by  the  pro- 
phets evwything  relating  to  Christ,  and  who 
counsels  and  guides  tboss  who  belieTC  in  him. 
These  aneient  symbols  were  gridnally  enlarged 
by  fariooa  additions  intended  to  opposs  the  ts- 
rteaa  errom  which  from  time  to  time  aroee. 
Such,  however,  as  has  bsen  represented,  was 
the  simplicity  with  which  this  doctrine  was  at 
6rit  taught.  And  even  Origen,  in  his  Books 
«ftp»  dfi;r«^,  states  the  sum  of  the  doctrinee  f«^ 
meriy  taught  to  the  people  to  be,  the  doctrine 
ef  the  Father,  as  creator  and  preserver;  of  the 
Sen,  an  the  highest  ambassador  of  God,  and 
himself  both  God  and  man ;  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  ae  holding  a  place  beside  the  Father  and 
the  Sen,  and  entitled  to  equal  honour.  As  these 
primitive  Christians  were  not,  as  a  general 
thing,  scientifically  educated,  were  wholly  un- 
accustomed to  speculate  on  religious  subjects, 
and  contented  with  those  practical  views  which 
they  obtainsd  from  their  teachers,  and  which 
diey  foand  most  conducive  to  their  comfort  and 
sdificatien;  so  their  teachers  were  contented  to 
piesent  the  rimple  truths  of  r^igion  without  any 
minute  and  philosophieal  distinctions :  and  this 
was  the  right  course,  and  they  found  the  advan- 
tage of  panning  it. 

n.  Ikärmt  tf  ike  THnäy  at  held  in  the  Seeami 
and  Vmd  CeniuriM. 
Tosrafds  the  end  of  the  first  century,  and 
daiagtlie  second,  nmny  lesmed  men  came  over 
both  horn  Judaism  and  paganiam  to  Christi- 
anity» At  that  psfiod  the  New  Platoidc  philo- 
nsplly  was  beooailng  mere  and  more  prevalent 
i»  the  Orsoian  provincea,  and  sspelBially  in 
«jgyyt>  omb  hsossd  had  bsen  smbraesd  befofs 


this,  in  the  first  centeiyi  bj  nmny  of  the  learned 
Grecian  Jews.  Vide  s.  41;  and  Meiners, 
Beitrag  zur  Geechichte  der  Denkart  der  emtea 
Jshrhunderte  nsch  Christi  Geburt,  in  einigen 
Betrachtungen  über  die  neuplatonische  Philo- 
sophie; Leipsig,  1783,  8vo;  and  Jo.  Jac.  Oel- 
richs,  Comment,  de  doctrina  Platonica  de  Deo, 
&c.;  Marburg,  1788,  8T0--an  able  and  funda- 
mental work.  Theee  learned  Jewa  and  pagans 
broaght  over  with  them  into  the  Christian 
schools  of  theology  their  Platonic  ideas  and 
phiaseolegy,  snd  they  especially  borrowed  from 
the  philoeophical  writinga  of  Philo.  And  as 
they  found  in  the  religious  dialect  of  the  New 
Testament  some  expressions  which  apparently 
reeembled  those  to  which  they  hsd  been  before 
accuatomed  in  their  philosophical  dialect,  it  was 
no  difilcult  matter  for  them  to  annex  their  pre- 
conceived philosophical  notions  to  the  language 
of  scripture,  and  thus  to  cany  their  whole  philo- 
sophical system  into  the  Bible;  exactly  as 
Philo  had  before  carried  hie  peculiar  systsm 
into  the  Jewish  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Vide  s.  41. 

Bat  WS  find  that  those  learned  Christians  of 
the  second  century  confined  themsslves,  in  their 
phiiosophixing  rsspecting  the  Trinity,  princi- 
pally to  the  Logos;  and  this  waf  very  naturalf 
since  the  name  Aoyo(  ia  applied  even  in  the  New 
Testament  to  Christ,  and  since  so  much  had 
been  said  and  written  respsctinghiro  by  the  Pia- 
tonists.  These  philosophising  Christians  con- 
nected in  general  the  ssme  ideas  with  the  name 
x6yof,  aa  had  been  done  before  by  Philo  and 
other  Platonists,  (vide  s.  41 ;)  snd  differed  oiAj 
in  this,  that  they  referred  the  whole  to  the  perMm 
of  Christ,  and  endeavoured  to  associate  their 
philoeophical  speculations  with  Christian  truth« 
Such  in  generd  ia  the  fact  with  reepect  to  the 
earliest  ecdeeisstical  fethers— e.  g.,  Justin  the 
Marty,  (Dial.  cum.  Tryph.  lud.  c.  61,}  Tstian, 
Athenagoras,  (in  his  Apology,)  and  Tertnllian, 
(Adv.  Praxeas,  c.  9,  seq. ;)  the  latter  of  whom 
in  this  respect  follows  the  example  of  the  Gre- 
cian fathers.  On  several  smaller  points  these 
writers  indeed  differ  from  one  snother ;  but  in  the 
following  general  viewa,  all  of  which  are  based 
upon  the  Platonic  system,  they  perfectly  sgrcs 
vis..  The  Logos  existed  before  the  crestion  of 
ths  worid;  he  waa  begotten,  however,  by  God, 
and  sent  forth  from  him.  By  this  Logos,  the 
New  Plstonists  understood  the  infinite  under* 
ekmding  of  God,  which  they  conceived  to  be» 
ss  it  were,  a  substsnce  which  emanated,  with 
its  fbnctlons,  from  God.  They  supposed  that 
it  belonged  from  eternity  to  his  nature  as  %pewer^ 
bnt  that,  agreeably  to  the  divine  will,  (jSoiA^j^mv» 
ecov,  as  Justin  expicsses  it,  in  the  passsge  Äovn 
cited,)  it  began  to  exist  out  of  the  divine  natnrsi 
and  ia  therefore  dtfRnent  from  God  its  ereatst 
I  and  fhther,  and  yot,  as  bsgottsn  of  Um»  is  s»» 
k3 
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tivdjFdlTiAe.  lUttMilMLofMitaeiMMnliiated 
by  Athenagons  ^«^w  yivnifiuh  ^  firtft^gU- 
Un^  and  Justin,  in  the  passage  aboTe  cited,  says, 
%ün  ytyiinn]*t¥  •{  fovtov  £vva/tftr  t*¥a  Xo- 
y » X  ^  i>,  which  was  sometimes  called  6o|a  Kvpiov, 
sometimes  T*6f,  «o^m,  ayycxof ,  and  sometimes 
•eof,  KvpMf,  and  Aoyof.  By  means  of  this 
Logos  they  sapposed  that  God  at  first  created, 
and  now  preserTes  and  gorerns  the  aniTcrse. 

The  Holy  Spirit  was  more  rarely  mentioned 
by  these  early  fathers,  and  their  news  respect- 
ing him  are  far  less  clearly  expressed  than  con- 
osrning  the  Son.  Most  of  them,  however,  agreed 
in  considering  him  m  wbttanee  (the  term  used 
by  TertuUian)  emanating  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  to  whom,  on  this  account,  diTinity 
must  be  ascribed.  Tertullian  says,  Ett  Spiritus 
a  Poire  per  FiUum.  [Vide  Neander,  b.  L  Abth. 
3.  s.  1039,  ff.] 

Respecting  these  three,  the  esrly  fathers  con- 
tended that  they  were  one.  Athenagoras  says, 
that  with  these  three  there  was  ivwrt^hlvfidfui, 
but  Iv  t^  ra{f » dccMpctft(.  Origen  and  Novatian 
make  exactly  the  same  representation  in  the 
third  century.  It  is  obTions,  howcTcr,  that  the 
unify  (2pMt(,  unites)  of  which  many  of  these 
philosophical  fathsi;^  speak  is  nothing  more  than 
unenUtnity^agrtemerUf  eorretpondenu  infeeHng», 
eaneefU  in  tpili^  in  power ^  and  in  the  appUeaiion 
<f  pirmer  to  particular  objeete.  They  do  not 
mean,  by  the  use  of  this  woid,  to  signify  that 
the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  were  God,  in  the  full 
meaning  of  the  word,  and  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  the  Father  is  God.  In  short,  these  phi- 
losophical Christians  asserted  rather  the  divine 
neu  of  the  Son  and  Spirit,  and  their  divine  ori- 
gin, than  their  equal  deity  with  the  Father. 
Jttstin  the  Martyr  expressly  declares  that  the 
Son  is  IB  God  what  the  underetanding  ivovt) 
is  in  man,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  that  divine 
pewer  to  act  and  execute  which  Plato  calls  dp»rif . 
With  this  representation,  Theophilus  of  Antioch, 
Clemens  of  Alexandria,  and  Origen,  substan- 
tially agree.  The  name  Father  is  used,  according 
to  them,  in  relation  to  all  existing  things;  the 
aame  Aiyo;  to  xoytad^  and  Holy  Spirit  to  moral 
perfections.  According  to  Tertullian,  the  per> 
•ens  of  the  Trinity  are  gradue^  farmm^  tpeeiee 
umuB  Dei*  Thus  it  is  obvious  that  these  philo- 
aophiosl  fathers  of  the  chureh  entertained  far 
different  views  of  the  divinity  of  the  Son  and 
Spirit,  of  whicll  they  often  speak,  than  we  do 
at  the  present  time;  and  this  because  they  wen 
new  influenced  by  their  Platonic  ideas  than  by 
the  declarations  of  the  holy  scriptures. 

But  when,  in  after  ages,  the  learned  wen  no 
IcBger  femiliar  with  the  Platonic  ideas  by  which 
thesis  eariy  £ithere  wen  influenced,  they  very 
Mtnrally  nisunderetood  their  writings,  and,  de- 
«aived  by  soase  resonhlanee  ef  phnsedogy, 
1  to  than  that  sfstom  ef  betief  which 


watfnfterwaids  established  a»  oHlMdeau  inl» 
this  mistake.  Bull,  Burscher,  and  many  others« 
have  faUen,  Various  causes  conspired  to  give 
the  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  Logos,  whiek 
have  now  been  described,  an  ^tensive  influeaee 
among  Christians  of  a  learned  and  philoeophical 
cast,  during  the  second  and  third  centuries: 
these  opinions  wen  advocated  by  the  most  die* 
tingttisbed  teachen  of  that  period ;  and  espe- 
cially they  were  in  entire  agreement  with  the 
principles  of  the  Eraanatioa  and  Plalonic  phi- 
losophies, which  were  then  so  onivenally  preva^ 
lent.  It  thue  becomes  evident  that  Arianiam 
existed  in  the  chureh  long  before  the  time  of 
Arius ;  and  that  he  was  only  the  means  of  bring- 
ing to  a  more  full  development,  and  to  a  men 
consistent  and  systematic  form,  a  doctrine  which 
had  arisen  in  a  much  earlier  period.  Indeed, 
the  belief  in  the  subordination  of  the  Son  to  the 
Father,  for  which  Arianism  is  the  later  name, 
flowing  as  it  did  directly  from  Platonic  prin- 
ciplee,  was  commonly  adopted  by  most  of  those 
fathers  of  the  second  and  third  centuriee  who 
assented  in  general  to  the  philoeophy  of  Plato« 
And  had  not  Divine  Providence  interposed  in  a 
special  manner,  there  ie  reason  to  think  it  would 
have  been  the  established  doctrine  of  the  chunh» 
But  there  was  another  class  of  Issmed,  philo- 
sophising Christians,  who  either  rejected  the 
principles  of  the  Plvtonic  philosophy,  tx  applied 
them  differently  from  the  orthodox  fathere;  and 
theee  substituted  another  theory  in  place  of  that 
which  had  prevailed  on  the  subject  of  the  Tri* 
nity,  which  however,  no  leas  than  the  one  whicb 
they  rejected,  was  formed  rether  from  their  philo» 
sophical  ideas  than  firom  the  instructions  of  the 
Bible.  Among  the  writen  of  this  class  was 
Prexeas,  of  the  second  century,  to  the  confute^ 
tion  of  whose  erron  Tertullian  devoted  an  en« 
tire  book.  Praxeas  contended  that  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit  wen  not  distinguished  fiem 
each  other  as  individual  subjects;  but  that  God 
was  called  Father^  so  fto*  as  he  was  the  creator 
and  governor  of  the  worid ;  Son  (uoyof)  ao  far 
as  he  had  endowed  the  man  Jesus  with  extn- 
ordinary  powsra,  and  enabled  him  to  teach  and 
to  suffer  for  the  good  of  the  world,  &c.  In  ao- 
cordance  with  thia  view,  Theodotus  denied  any 
higher^  pr&'exiiting  natun  in  Cbriat;  and  with 
him  Artsmon  agreed,  and  in  the  third  century 
Noetus  and  Beryllus  of  Bostra«  They  agreed 
in  rejecting  the  existence  of  the  Logos,  as  a 
parttcnlar  subject  in  God,  before  the  birth  of 
Jesus;  and  supposed  that  what  waa  extraordi* 
nary  ui  the  person  of  Christ  wss  merely  the 
divine  influence  of  the  Father,  (called  Son^ 
Logoe^  dee.,)  which  dwelt  in  Jeeus,  and  acted 
through  him.  But  among  these  opinions,  which 
arose  in  oppoeition  to  the  general  doctrine  of  the 
orthodox  fiMhen,  the  theory  of  SabeU&ua,  whe 
flourished  ia  the  thiid  eentuiy,  waa  the  moal 
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Sofkf  and  ffofy  S^fMi,  as  merely  deacribing  dif- 
ferent diTine  work»y  and  varioiie  mode«  of  divine 
reoekOion,  According  to  him  there  is  only  one 
divine  peraon  (fnim  ^o^mk),  bot  a  threefold 
dWine  work,  or  three  fomu  (fpia  ftpoawta)^  in 
which  God  baa  revealed  bimeelf  to  men.  With 
Sabellina  agreed,  for  the  meet  part,  Panl  of  Sa^ 
moeata,  who  also  flooriahed  in  the  third  eentory. 
He  rejected  the/MraofUi/dirtinetion  in  the  god- 
bead,  and  in  opposition  to  it,  contended  that  the 
Son  was  ofMOOvatof  or  <yv»ov5to;  «"9  Hof  p«— !•  e., 
unum  idanque  turn  PtOrt*  It  was  in  thia  sense 
of  the  word  ^^mov^mk,  aa  involving  the  denial  of 
a  personal  distinction  in  the  godhead,  that  it  waa 
condemned  by  the  third  council  held  at  Antioch. 
In  opposition  to  theae  theories,  the  disciples  of 
the  Alexandrine  school  contended  with  great 
seal  for  the  lUiv  vrt6<ftaaip^  the  proper  penonaHty 
of  Uw  Logoe« 

[iVbfe.— The  aeceders  from  the  catholic  faith 
bete  described  were  in  the  early  ages  commonly 
denominated  Monarehiam^  becanae  they  inaiated 
open  the  unity  of  God,  which  they  atippoaed  in- 
fringed by  the  common  doctrine  which  placed 
\  thfiee  eternal  peraona  in  the  divine  nature.  Jtfb- 
nartkkan  ienemusy  they  said  often,  when  compar- 
ing themselvea  with  the  orthodox  fatbera.  But 
this  general  class  comprehended  many  who  dif- 
fered more  from  each  other  than  they  did  even 
fVom  those  reputed  orthodox,  and  who  indeed 
had  nothing  in  common  but  a  great  zeal  for 
mottotbeisro,  and  a  fear  leat  the  unity  of  God 
should  be  endangered  by  the  hypostases  of  the 
Alexandrine  fatiiere*  Without  any  regard ,  how- 
ever, to  these  essential  diübrences,  all  who,  in 
bebalf  of  the  divine  unity,  in  the  first  centuries, 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  distinct  persons  in  the 
Deity,  are  here  thrown  promiscuously  together, 
ae  they  have  commonly  been.  And  Theodotns, 
Artemon,  and  Paul  of  Samosata,  are  placed  by 
tlie  aide  of  Praxeas,  Noetus,  Beryilos  of  Bos- 
tra,  and  Sabellins,  between  whom  and  them- 
seWes,  on  every  essential  point  of  Christian 
doctrine,  there  was  a  total  oppoaition.  They 
agreed  only  in  denying  that  the  prophorio  Lo- 
goe, whom  they  admitted  as  a  power  or  ma- 
nifestation of  the  Deity,  existed  before  his  in- 
carnation as  a  distinct  person ;  wbile  with  re- 
gard to  the  manner  of  his  being  in  Ohrist  they 
diflfeied  as  widely  as  possible.  Theodotos  and 
his  followers  supposed  this  divine  energy  to  be 
in  Christ  merely  as  influence  exerted  upon  him, 
in  the  same  way  as  upon  the  ancient  propliets, 
though  in  a  higher  degree.  They  thus  regarded 
Christ  as  a  man  Inspired  and  commissioned  by 
Ged ;  and  differed  but  little  in  opinion  respeettng 
Mm  fh>m  the  ancient  Ebionitea,  or  from  modem 
Unitarians.  Praxeas,  on  the  contrary,  and  those 
of  his  school,  supposed  that  thia  divine,  though 
inpMSonai  «navgy,  or  God  bifiasalf;  was  in 


Christ,  in  a  manner  altogether  new  and  i^eei^r, 
not  acting  upon,  bat  dwelling  in  and  forming 
one  with  him.  In  Christ,  then,  they  saw  a  full 
and  complete  representation  of  the  Deity,  and 
went  beyond  even  the  catholic  fathers  in  the 
views  which  they  entertained  of  his  divinity; 
so  that,  in  anawerto  the  objections  urged  against 
his  doctrines,  Praxeaa  is  said  to  have  asked  his 
opponenta,  tt  xaxw  ftouit  ^eia^taif  X^nttop ;  It 
was  on  account  of  this  intimate  union,  and 
almost  identity,  for  which  they  contended,  bo* 
tween  God  and  Christ,  that  they  were  charged 
by  their  opponenta  with  teaching  that  the  Father 
himself  suffered  in  the  passion  of  Christ,  and 
were  hence  called  ^eoKM^^f  cu,  patripaeaiani^ 
pairipasnane»  There  is  plainly,  therefore,  oe^ 
casion  for  a  subdivision  among  those  who  agree 
in  rejecting  the  previous  hypostatical  existence 
of  the  Logos. 

In  the  following  table  the  write»  of  the  three 
first  centuries  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity  are 
ranged  according  to  their  opinions. 


Catbolig. 

1.  Joathi  the  Martyr 

2.  Theophtlui  of  Antioch 
8.  Athenagoras 

4.  Ireneus   ' 

5.  Clemens  Alexandrinus 

6.  Tertullian 

7.  Origen 

8.  Dionjflios  Aleiandriaus 

9.  Cyprian 

10.  Novatian 

11.  Dionygius  Romanos. 


MOFABCHIAVS. 

(k)  ümiarianf. 
I.  Thflodotaa 
8.  Artomott 
8.  Paul  of  Samosata« 

(3)  Patripmeiam. 
1.  Praxeas 
2.Noetus 

3.Bar3rUusofBostiia 
4.  SabelUus. 

Ta.] 


ni.  Tcrma  emphytd  m  ike  Diaeuseion  of  thia  Do^ 
trine  during  the  Second  and  Third  Centuries, 

The  theologians  of  this  period,  in  the  leaned 
dioousaion  and  the  acientifio  ataten^ent  of  this 
doctrine,  made  uae  of  aome  peculiar  and  appr»* 
priate  terms,  which  they  found  convenient,  a» 
concerted  watohwords,  to  distinguish  those  sf 
their  own  party  from  othere  who  differed  from 
them.  Vide  Moras,  p.  67,  86,  s.  19»  The 
more  the  prevailing  theory  was  controvevted« 
the  greater  waa  the  number  of  new  terms  i»* 
vented  by  the  different  parties,  who  laboured  to 
state  their  opiniona  aa  clearly  and  diatinctly  as 
possible,  and  thna  to  aecure  their  system  from 
contradiction.  These  new  modes  of  expression 
were  firet  employed  in  the  Oriental  chureh,  and 
were  introduced  into  it  from  schools  of  heathen 
philosophy ;  indeed,  they  can  most  of  them  now 
be  found  in  the  vrrftings  of  Plotinus,  Porphyry, 
Proclus,  and  other  Platonista  of  that  age;  and 
even  those  which  do  not  seem  to  be  directly 
borrowed  from  this  foreign  dialect,  are  yet  am^ 
hgouM  to  the  terma  employed  by  these  Platonk 
philosophers,  and  are  used  in  the  same  senss 
and  spirit  which  they  give  to  their  terms.  This 
B«wly-<iiv«ited  ^iiiseology  was  illeorwaid*lar 
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trodnoed  ftom  tba  Gradan  churoh  into  tlie  Lttin, 
by  Tertallian,  who  enlarged  it  by  some  terms 
of  his  own.  He  therefore  mast  be  regarded  as 
the  principal  anther  of  that  ecclesiastical  dialect 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  (as  well  as  on 
the  other  doctrines,)  which  was  first  adopted  in 
the  African  chareh,  and  afterwards  generally 
throughout  the  Latin  church,  and  which  has 
come  down  to  us  improved  and  extended  by  his 
snccessors.  Among  the  terms  which  were  em- 
ployed in  the  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  during  the  second  and  third  centuries, 
the  following  are  the  most  common— ria. : 
.« 1.  Tptof.  This  term  is  among  those  which 
were  employed  by  the  Platonic  philosophers, 
Plotinus,  Proclns,  to.,  who  spoke  of  many  tri- 
adi  in  the  Deity.  It  was  first  introduced  into 
the  discussion  of  the  Trinity  among  Christians, 
as  for  as  we  can  learn,  by  Theophilos  of  Anti- 
och,  of  the  second  century ;  and  was  afterwards 
often  used  by  Origen  in  the  third  century.  It 
was  translated  into  the  Latin  by  Tertullian,  by 
the  word  trirdtaa  and  the  phrase  triniiatü 
timtoi,  anawering  to  the  tva6^  of  Athenagoras, 
occurs  in  his  book,  Adyer.  Praxeam,  c.  3, 3,  &c. 
[Of  thia  word  the  English  tritdty  is  the  exact 
tranalation.]  It  is  less  correctly  rendered  in 
German  by  the  word  Drtyeinigktit  [the  nsnal 
term  for  denoting  the  Trinity  among  German 
theologians;  less  accurate,  howcTer,  than  the 
word  trinity^  because  it  expressea  agreement  of 
affection  and  will  merely,  and  therefore  seems 
to  lean  towards  tritheism.  It  contains  the  same 
implication  as  would  be  expressed  in  the  Engp- 
lish  word  iriammHy^  if  such  a  word  may  be 
supposed.]  It  was  at  first  rendered  into  German 
by  the  word  DreyfaUigheit  [Anglic^,  tripUeiiy'\^ 
which,  however,  was  opposed  by  Luther,  as  fa- 
vouring the  Sabellian  view  of  the  divine  nature. 
Basedow  recommends  that  the  word  Drtyeinheit 
ItnumUf^  be  used  to  denote  this  doctrine,  and 
to  render  the  Latin  irinitt».  And  this  word,  it 
most  be  confessed,  would  better  express  the 
scriptural  doctrine  and  the  theory  of  the  church 
at  the  preaent  day  than  the  term  commonly 
employed.  It  is  less  proper,  however,  than 
Drtyeinigkeit^  to  express  what  was  intended  in 
the  second  and  third  centuries  by  the  terms 
tfMi,  trinitai^  irinUaÜB  imttet,  which  was  not 
so  much  the  unity  and  perfect  equality  of  nature 
as  simple  agreement  of  will,  which  is  exactly 
rendered  by  the  word  Drtyeinigkeit.  The  lat- 
ter word,  on  the  other  hand,  taken  in  its  common 
and  literal  acceptation,  does  not  express  the 
doctrine  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  church  at  the 
present  day,  so  well  as  the  term  Dreyeinheil 

itrttffwfy.]  If  we  wished  to  designate  this 
ootrine  by  a  German  word  aa  various  and  com- 
prehensive in  its  meaning  as  the  Latin  tritdku^ 
[English,  inW<y,]  the  word  Dreyheii  would  be 
ne  best;  bot  if  we  wished  to  express  more  ex- 


actly the  doctrine  of  ttie  Bible,  and  ttie  pressnl 
belief  of  the  church,  we  must  prefer  the  word 
which  Basedow  has  recommended-Hriz«,  Drty- 
einheit [iriunity,^ 

S.  O^ta  ^otfrotfK.  These  terms  were  not 
sufficiently  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
the  Greek  fathers  of  the  second  and  third  cen- 
turiea,  and  were  often  used  by  them  as  entirely 
aynonymoos.  Tertullian  translates  o^Ca  by 
tubdaniiaj  and  affirms  tuhstanUsB  umiatem  in  the 
Trinity.  By  the  word  ^o<rratf»i  the  older  Greek 
fathers  understood  only  a  really  existing  subject, 
in  opposition  to  a  nonentity,  or  to  a  merely  ideal 
existence;  in  which  sense  they  also  not  unfire- 
quently  used  the  word  o^U,  Thus,  according 
to  the  Platonists,  the  Aoyo$  existed  in  God  even 
from  eternity, but  at  first  aa  an  impersonal  ufes, 
and  became  an  hypoitans  only  shortly  before  tlie 
creation  of  the  world,  in  order  that  the  world 
might  be  created  by  him.  The  New  Platonists 
employed  the  word  ^^fcw»  in  reference  to  the 
deity  in  itself,  and  called  their  triads  vKotffa0«cf^ 
or  fa  v^tofuvfu.  Vide  Proclns,  Tim.  p.  131 , 
177.  But  the  meaning  of  this  word  has  gradu- 
ally been  altered  in  later  times,  especially  since 
the  fourth  century.    Vide  s.  43, 11.  3. 

3.  Penona,  This  word  was  first  employed  by 
Tertullian,  in  the  passage  above  cited ;  and  by 
it  he  means,  an  individual  (eubjeetum  intelU» 
gentry  a  single  being,  distinguished  from  others 
by  certain  peculiar  qualities,  attributes^  and  re- 
lations ;  and  so  he  calls  Pater,  FiUtis^  Sfiritu9 
Sanettu^  tre^permmm,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
ascribes  to  them  unitas  eubttantim,  because  they 
belong  to  the  divine  nature  (o^i,a)  existing  from 
eternity.  He  asserts  this  in  opposition  to  Praz. 
eas,  who  would  allow  of  no  distinction  between 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.  Among  the  Greeka, 
Origen  Is  the  first  who  used  the  word  {»to&taat^ 
in  a  sense  like  that  which  Tertullian  connects 
with  /lenofkif  and  he  accordingly  says.  We  be- 
Meve  in  three  ^tw/ttiatH^  Hof  ipm  T»6y,  »mi  Ilvflv» 
fta  oyiov* 

ECTION  XLIIL 

BISTOBT  or  THE  DOCTMin  OF  THE  TaiinT7  DUK- 
IN«  THE  rOUBTH  CBIITÜBT  ;  AND  OF  THE  »IS- 
TIMCTIONS  ESTABU8BED  AT  THE  NICEHECOUIV- 
CIL,  AHD  SIHCE  ADOPTED  IN  THE  ORTHODOX 
CRITRCK. 

L  The  THnäy,  a»  held  «n  the  Fourth  Century, 

It  had  already  been  settled  by  many  eouncila 
held  during  the  third  century,  and  in  the  sym- 
bols which  they  had  adopted  in  opposition  to 
Sabellins  and  Paul  of  Samosata,  that  the  Father 
must  be  regarded  as  realfy  distinguished  from 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  aa  distinguished 
iirom  both.  Bat  there  had  been  aa  yet  no  con- 
troversy among  the  leaned  nspeettng  the  b«- 
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tuai  relation  of  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity, 
or  respecting  the  question  in  what  the  distinction 
between  them  properly  consists ;  and  these  sub- 
jets  were  accordingly  left  as  yet  andetermined 
by  the  decisions  of  councils  and  symbols.  Vide 
s.  42.  The  learned  men  of  this  period,  there- 
fore, entertained  different  opinions  on  these  sub- 
jects, and  were  at  liberty  to  express  themseWes 
accoiding  lo  their  own  convictions.  At  length, 
however,  one  of  these  opinions  prevailed  over 
the  rest,  and  through  the  influence  of  those 
others  by  whom  it  was  advocated,  and  through 
the  patronage  of  the  imperial  court,  was  adopted 
by  the  Nicene  Council,  and  authoritatively  pre- 
scribed as^arule  of  faith  of  universal  obligation. 

Origen  and  his  followers  had  maintained 
against  the  Sabellians  that  there  were  in  God 
xptli  wioataati^f  (tree  persons,)  but  fiiav  ovtfu&y, 
(una  substantia,)  which  was  common  to  the 
three.  They  had  not,  however,  or  at  least  but 
{^w  of  them,  as  yet  taught,  that  these  three  per- 
sons were  entirely  equal  to  one  another;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  had  allowed,  in  accordance  with 
their  Platonic  principles,  that  the  Son,  though 
belonging  to  the»  divine  nature,  was  yet  subor- 
dinate to  the  Father.  But  at  length,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  century,  Alexander,  Bishop 
of  Alexandria,  and  Athanasius^  his  successor, 
attempted  to  unite  the  hypotheses  of  Origeihand 
Sabeliius,  thinking  that  the  truth  lay  between 
the  two  extremes,  and  that  the  subordinate  per- 
sons of  Origen,  or  the  one  undistinguished  na- 
ture of  Sabeliius,  were  alike  inconsistent  with 
the  representations  of  the  Bible.  In  forming 
his  theory,  Athanasius  exhibited  great  sagacity 
and  penetration,  and  it  must  be  allowed  to  have 
a  decided  superiority  over  the  partial  and  un- 
scriptural  theory  of  Arins.  He  stated  the  per- 
sonal distinction  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  to 
be,  that  the  former  was  withotU  beginning  and 
UTibegoiien^  {ava^x^^  d^eyMTf  o^,)  ^hile  the  latter 
was  eternally  begotten  (ytvvyj^oi)  by  the  Father, 
and  equally  eternal  with  the  Father  and  the 
Spirit« 

The  Arian  controyeisy  began  about  the  year 
320.  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  had 
taught  the  dootrine  i»  tpuii^  fuMa  dvau  This 
doetrine  was  disputed  by  Arius,  a  presbyter  of 
Alexandria,  who  affirmed  that  it  was  inconsist- 
ent with  the  personal  distinction  in  the  Deity, 
and  therefore  favoured  the  Sabellian  theory.  As 
the  controversy  proceeded,  the  breach  widened, 
and  Arius  at  last  distinctly  affirmed,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Sabellians,  that  there  were  not  only 
three  persons  in  God,  but  that  they  were  unequal 
in  glory  (ßättus  o>ix  oftouu) ; — that  the  Father 
alone  was  the  supreme  God  (a/yHfvritoi)$  and 
God  in  a  higher  sense  than  the  Son; — ^that  the 
Son  derived  his  divinity  from  the  Father  before 
the  creation  of  the  world,  and  that  he  owed  his 
existence  to  the  divine  will  (J^iXr^Mti  @icov  itpo 
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xpoiHov  jou  i(pö  tUiMHdv  xtt^^itt)  t— 4nd  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  likewise  divine  in  a  sense  in- 
ferior  to  that  in  which  the  Father  is  so«  These 
doctrines  were  not  in  reality  different  from  those 
entertained  by  the  eariy  Christian  fathers,  who 
had  come  under  the  influence  of  the  New  Pla- 
tonic Philosophy.  They  were,  however,  carried 
out  by  Arius  to  all  their  legitimate  oonseqnences, 
and  stated  by  him  in  a  more  distinct  form  than 
had  been  done  by  any  who  preceded  him.  [For 
a  more  particular  statement  of  the  system  of 
Arius,  from  his  own  writings,  vide  Hahn,  Lehi^ 
buch  des  Christ.  Glaubens,  s.  242;  Gieseler« 
b.  i.  s.  334.  Cf.  Neander,  Allg.  Gesch.  b.  ü. 
Abth.  2,  s.  770.] 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  different 
parties  arose  among  the  followers  of  Arius,  who 
adopted  different  modes  of  expression.  Some 
maintained  that  the  Son  is  in  all  respects  unlike 
the  Father,  (xa/ea  navta  a^ofM^.)  [These  are 
called  by  different  names,  descriptive  of  their 
doctrine— viz.,  avofUHot,  Jinomfriana^  also  Hett" 
rmuicma;  and  also  after  their  leaders,  Aetias, 
Bishop  at  Alexandria,  362 ;  Eunomins,  Bishop 
at  Cyxicus,  392;  Aoaoius,  Eudoxius,  &c. 
This  party  prevailed  at  a  council  held  at  Sir- 
mtum,  357,  and  their  confession  of  faith  is  con- 
tained in  the  Formula  Synodi  iSi'rfiuefUl«.— Tr.} 
Others  contended  that  the  Son,  though  not  of 
the  Mm«,  was  yet  of  a  nmilar  nature  with  the 
Father,  (o/tocovoto^  1*9  fta/tpi,)  [These  were 
called  ofiOMvotd^a*,  'Hfuapcw»,  Semi-Jtriam^ 
also  Euaebian*^  from  Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Nico- 
media,  who  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  ad- 
herents of  Arius  and  Athanasius.,  At  first,  this 
party  was  outnumbered  by  the  stricter  Ariane 
in  the  council  abore  mentioned,  held  at  Sir- 
mium,  357.  But  under  their  leaders,  Basilius, 
Bishop  of  Ancyra,  and  Georgius,  Bishop  of 
Laodicea,  they  united  the  year  following  in  a 
synod  at  Ancyra,  where  they  rejected  alike  the 
Arian  and  Nicene  formulas,  and  anathematized 
alike  those  that  held  that  the  Son  is  dvoftoco«' 
xwt*  o^ujuv  ^9  fiwtpC^  or  that  he  is  6fU)»i6wif  4 
tavfoovau»  t^  ^owpu-^Ta.]  All  the  Ariane, 
of  whatever  party,  agreed  in  rejecting  the  term 
6/Aoov(Su>i,  because,  in  their  view,  it  set  aside  the 
personal  distinction  in  the  Deity,  and  made  the 
Son  unum  idemque  eum  Paire*  For  the  same 
reason,  the  orthodox  of  the  thixd  century  bad 
condemned  it  in  Paul  of  Samosata.  -  Vide  s.  43« 
But  in  opposing  the  Ariane,  some  of  the 
teachers  of  this  period  fell  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, and  professed  a  scheme  substantially  the 
same  with  that  of  Sabeliius.  Of  this  class  were 
Marcellus,  Bishop  of  Ancyra,  and  Photinns, 
Bishop  of  Sirmium.  [The  former  of  these  was 
a  zealous  advocate  of  the  Nicene  formula,  and 
was  probably  betrayed  by  his  zeal  for  the 
o/ioovffcof,  unconsoiously,  into  the  error  of  Ssp 
bellitts.  Though  condemned  by  the  Arians  and 
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Sen^Arittitin  a  emincil  held  at  Constantinople, 
(330,)  he  wae  approved  by  the  Council  held  at 
Sardiea,  and  was  farourably  regarded  by  Atha« 
nasias,  and  generally  in  the  Western  church. 
Vide  Neander,  b.  ii.  Abth.  3,  s.  841.  Photi- 
Dus,  on  the  other  hand,  boldly  and  deliberately 
advocated  Sabellianisni,  and  was  condemned 
not  only  by  the  Eusebtans,  in  the  second  Coun- 
cil at  Antioeh,  (343,)  but  also  by  the  Western 
chnrch  in  the  Council  at  Milan,  (346.)  The 
opposition  of  the  Ariane  and  Semi-Arians 
against  these  men,  in  the  council  at  Sirmiam, 
very  much  conduced  to  the  anion  of  all  anti- 
Athanasians.— Tr.] 

In  opposition  to  all  these,  and  various  other 
theories,  Athanasius  and  his  adherents  contended 
with  great  zeal.  Their  great  object  was  to  find 
the  true  medium  between  Arianism  and  Sabel- 
lianisro,  and  to  establish  certain  formulas  in  op- 
position to  both.  And  in  this  they  succeeded ; 
sod  at  8  general  council  at  Nice,  in  the  year  325, 
a  symbol  was  adopted,  which  was  designed  to 
be  thenceforward  the  only  standard  of  orthodoxy. 
[The  Nioene  symbol  is  as  follows : — **  IlMitcv- 
ofU¥  tit  ink  dftoy,  Ilof  epa  yCat^oxpatcya,  ytdvt<a9 

Kvpww  ^Iffdow  XptO'Toy,  rov  Tiov  tov  &iov,  ytv 
ptl^irta  ix  tov  na^p6$,  ftovoyMvvjf  tovtiaUvt  ix 
tijt  odoMK  *ov  Ilifttp^«  ^6v  ix  &(ovt  ^w$  ix  ^wrof , 
Ofdy  a9^»jj^im  ix  &»ov  dXi^^vov,  ytmmi^irtaf,  oi) 
HMff^cyfo,  ofunvwtv  f 9  IIoM'pi,  di  ol  fa  Ttdvta 
tyinf o,  *a  tt  ip  f  9  ovpav9  xcU  ta  iv  f  ^  y^,  tw 
6b  ^fUK  f  ou$  asf^^ftovf  xai  d^a  «ijir  i}/i£tepai«  tfuriT* 
pufty  xorcA^ovf a,  xai  oa^xia^evta^  xai  ifou/^pc^iiC^ 
tfov^a,  ttp^rta  xai  aaniafdvta  t^  f  p^f  ^  ijM^pa, 
dysX^ovf  a  ct$  f  ovf  ovpoyov^,  xai  ip;^o/M«ioy  xplvoL 
(«üVf Of  x(U  ycxpov«.  Km  tif  th  oytov  Ilycv/ic». 
Toiif  5i  ^f  yoyf  OK,  or»  fy  ttoti  of  c  owe  fl}y,  xal  flpiv 
ytvwj^tjpoA  ovx  ^y,  xai  intu  ii  ovx  ovtwt  iyivtto,  ^ 
4$  if  epa(  vrtOö'tddMf  17  ov9mi$  ^M^xoyf a$  f ?yat,  rj 
xXk6thv%  "tfitHtWi  ^  aMMUitw  tov  Tiov  f  ov  Geov, 
d»a^fu»/r^H  17  «aioXc»^  ixxXrjoiaJ*^]  This  sym- 
bol was  confirmed  at  the  council  held  at  Con- 
stantinople in  the  year  381,  under  Theodosius 
the  Great,  and  so  enlarged  as  to  meet  certain 
heresies  which  had  in  the  meantime  arisen.  [A 
sect  called  stvtvfM/tofidxot,,  Pneumatomachians, 
who  agreed  generally  in  opinion  with  the  Semi- 
Arians,  maintained  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  not 
the  same  relation  to  the  Father  which  the  Son 
has,  but  derives  his  existence  directly  from  the 
Son.  Those  of  this  sect  were  afterwards  called 
MaeedonianBf  in  honour  of  Macedonius,  who 
was  deposed  from  office  by  the  stricter  Arians 
on  account  of  his  adherence  to  this  doctrine. 
In  opposition  to  this  doctrine  it  was  that  the  fol- 
lowing addition  was  made  to  the  Nicene  formula 
respecting  the  Holy  Spirit: — ni<sttvofuv  <t$  fo 
ayw¥  Ilycv/fio,  (fo  Kiip^oy,  fo  ftooytotoy,  f  0  is 
tov  Ilaf  p6(  i«iCopcvo/»cyoy,  fo  ow  Ilafp» 
IBM  TJ9  tfuyiiCpotfanwov/Myoy  xai  0vy6ota£'o/i<yoy,  f  6 


xatixijaw  Bta  tuf¥  fCpo^wy.)  RespectiDg  Um 
clause  to  ix  tov  Ilof  po(  ix^opevo/Myoy,  a  serioo» 
difference  afterwards  arose,  which  ended  at 
length,  in  the  eleventh  century,  in  the  entire 
division  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  charche« 
which  still  subsisU.  Vide  No.  Ill«  I.  (c) 
TTltW,  of  this  section« — ^Tr.] 

The  distinctions  established  at  the  ConnriU 
of  Nice  and  Constantinople  were  often  re-en- 
acted at  various  councils  daring  the  succeeding 
ages.  To  the  Arians,  however,  and  to  many 
who  were  not  Arians,  they  still  appeared  to  be 
not  only  unfounded  but  injnrioas.  They  in- 
sisted that  iriihei$m  was  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  admission  of  these  distinctions» 
though  Athanasius  strongly  protested  against 
this  conclusion.  Some  were  actually  accused 
of  tritheism  during  the  sixth  century,  though 
they  probably  were  chargeable  with  no  other 
fault  than  an  unguarded  use  of  language.  [The 
principal  writers  who  fell  under  suspicion  of 
tritheism  were  John  Ascosnages,  a  learned 
Syrian,  and  teacher  of  philosophy  at  Constan- 
tinople, A.  D.  565 ;  and  his  disciple,  John  Phi- 
loponus,  a  celebrated  grammarian  of  Alexandria, 
A.  D.  641.  Among  the  schoolmen,  Roecellinus, 
Gilbert  de  la  Porree,  Peter  Abellard,  and  Jo» 
ach  im  of  Flora,  were  condemned  on  account  of 
tritheism.— Tr.] 

Notwithstanding  all  opposition,  howerer,  the 
distinctions  adopted  in  the  Council  at  Nice  re- 
mained in  force;  and  so  carefully  were  they 
guarded,  that  during  the  whole  period  between 
the  fourth  and  the  sixteenth  centuries  but  few 
were  found  bold  enough  to  dissent,  or  to  broach 
any  novelties,  and  those  few  found  scarcely  anj 
adherents.  Even  the  schoolmen,  who  were  so 
much  addicted  to  speculate  and  refine  on  other 
subjects,  remained  faithful,  as  a  body,  to  the 
distinctions  once  established  on  the  subject  of 
the  Trinity. 

n.  Term»  tmphytd  £n  the  Discussion  of  this  Doe- 
trine  since  the  Nicene  CoundL 

1.  Ovtfbo,  substantia.  This  term,  like  all  the 
others  in  common  use  in  the  discussion  of  this 
doctrine,  is  in  itself  very  ambiguous,  and  was 
employed  in  various  senses  even  by  the  ecclesi- 
astioal  fathers  of  this  period.  It  was  used  to 
signify  (a)  whatever  reauy  exists^  in  opposition 
to  what  has  no  existence,  or  exists  merely  ia 
imagination.  Vide  s.  43.  (b)  Whatever  exists 
for  itse^  has  personal  self-subsistence^  in  short,  a 
person.  Hence  some,  in  opposition  to  Sabellius» 
spake  of  f  pf »$  owsia*  iv  619.  (e)  The  entire  »uns 
of  the  attributes  which  belong  to  a  things  its  na^ 
ture.  In  this  sense  it  was  employed  when  ii 
was  said  that  three  persons  belonged  to  the 
ovoia  e«ov.  Hence  the  phrase  6/Mova«o$,  eon* 
substantiaHs. 

9.   "^rtoataai^  and  np6<M9tov,    The  fonner 
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«f  Üi«»e  words  gvn  occasion  to  much  contro- 
versy on  tccoont  of  its  snibiguity,  some  con- 
leoding  for  fuav  vnotfttuftv,  others  for  tptii  wto" 
oro^ttf.  Before  the  Nicene  Coancil,  as  we 
have  seen,  s.  49,  {ntwitoaf^  and  ov^ia  were  em- 
ployed by  the  ecclesiastical  fathers  as  synony- 
mous ;  even  in  the  Nioene  symbol  they  appear 
ma  interchangeable  words,  {vHwftwii  rj  9v9ia\) 
and  Hierony inast  sttll  later,  contended  for  unam 
hypotioMin  (i.  e.,  o^»af )  in  God.  But,  as  we 
before  said,  Origen  had  previously  contended 
that  there  were  ffx«;  wto^dotti  and  iiia  ov^ta 
in  God,  making  a  distinction  between  these 
words.  In  this  he  was  followed  by  many 
writers;  and  at  length  this  distinction  which  he 
had  introduced  was  established  by  ecclesiastical 
anthority  in  opposition  to  the  Ariane ;  although 
many  stUi  continoed,  according  to  the  ancient 
iHistom,  to  use  wio^tua*^  and  ovoMt  one  for  the 
other.  In  order  to  obviate  the  perplexity  thus 
occasioned,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  strife  about 
words,  many  writers  in  the  Greek  church  be- 
gan, shortly  after  the  Nicene  Council,  to  use 
the  word  li^tiwtov  instead  of  wtwstwsif.  The 
fohner  of  these  is  an  exact  translation  of  the 
persfmoj  which  had  been  before  introduced  into 
the  Latin  church  by  TertulUan.  But  neither 
was  this  word  free  from  ambiguity ;  and  it  was 
objected  to  by  many,  because  it  seemed  to  fa- 
vour the  theory  of  Sabellius,  who  was  willing 
to  admit  that  in  the  divine  nature  there  were 
three  ^tpooca^ta,  meaning  by  the  word  different 
aapeeU  m  forma  in  which  God  revealed  himself 
to  men.  llie  orthodox,  however,  employed  this 
term  in  the  sense  in  which  it  had  been  used  by 
Tertnilian,  and  afterwards  by  Augustine  and 
others.  Vide  s.  43*  The  sense  they  intended 
to  convey  by  it  was,  that  the  three  subjects 
spoken  of  were  truly  distinguished  from  each 
other,  and  acted  each  for  himself,  em  esae  ä  ae 
incicem  tie  di$tineto$f  ut  nnguUa  aua  tntel&gerUia 
el  Mua  actio  tribuenda  ut.  Moras,  p.  67,  s.  13. 
And  that  this  is  a  truth  taught  in  the  Bible  must 
be  evident  to  all  who  impartially  examine  its 
instructions.  It  was  with  a  particular  reference 
to  the  Sabellian  theory  that  this  word  was 
adopted  by  the  fathers.  In  opposition  to  this 
theory  they  also  sometimes  said,  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  were  dxxof  xni  uXXo$— i.  e., 
different  subjects,  though  not  aXko  xai  axxo— i. 
e.,  of 'different  nature,  as  the  Ariane  affirmed. 

3.  '0/ioov5M>^  eonaubiiantioHs,  Moras,  p.  69, 
e.  13,  No.  9— one  of  the  most  difficult  and  con- 
troverted of  all  the  terms  employed  on  this  doc- 
trine. According  to  the  oldest  Greek  usage  it 
signifies,  what  belonga  to  the  aame  apeeiea^  or  haa 
the  aame  nature^  being,  propertiea,  with  another 
thinff,  Thns  Aristotle  says,  rtavta  tä  äst  pa 
oftoovsM,  and  Plato  says,  respecting  souls,  that 
they  are  o/4oov0t«u  ^,  Thus,  too,  Chrysostom 
•ays«  Adam  was  ofioovawi  with  Eve,  and  re- 


specting Jupiter  and  Neptune,  Homer  says, 
ofi^oripoKsiv  6fi6v  yivof,  both  were  if  one  race« 
bom  of  one  father,  II.  xiii.  334,  seq.  This  term 
had  been  used  by  the  Sabellians  and  Paul  of 
Samosata,  in  the  third  century,  to  signify  an  et»- 
tire  indeniity  of  nature  i  and  when  they  said  the 
Son  was  o^movoco;  ^9  ttwtpl^  they  meant  that  he 
was  unum  idemque,  so  that  no  personal  distino* 
tion  existed  between  them.  Hence  this  term 
was  rejected  by  the  orthodox  of  that  period. 
Vide  s.  49.  But  when,  in  the  fourth  century, 
at  the  Nicene  Council,  the  Ariane  too  rejeeted 
it,  supposing  it  to  mean,  what  they  denied,  that 
the  nature  of  the  Son  was  the  same  with  that  of 
the  Father;  the  orthodox  then  adopted  it,  ex- 
pressly guarding,  however,  against  the  Sabel- 
lian misinterpretation.  They  explained  them- 
selves thus : — ^The  Son  was  not  created  (xtto' 
^t()  ^0M7>ctV),  but  eternally  generated  (ytv^tf 
^fbf)  from  the  nature  of  the  Father,  {oveia 
Ilobf pö{,)  and  is  therefore  in  all  respects  eqoal  to 
him,  and  no  more  different,  as  to  nature,  from 
God  than  a  human  son  is  from  his  father,  and 
so  cannoC  be  separated  from  the  Father.  In  this 
way  was  the  term  &fioovotoi  defined  by  the  ortho- 
dox fathers,  so  as  to  guard  alike  againat  the 
Ariane  and  Sabellians.  What  the  relation  de- 
signated by  this  term  is  they  never  poaitively 
explained ;  nor  could  they  do  so,  since  we  are 
unable  to  form  any  ideas  respecting  the  internal 
connexion  in  the  godhead.  All  that  they  meant 
to  teach  by  the  use  of  this  word  was,  that  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  had  the  divine  na- 
ture and  divine  perfections  so  in  common  that 
one  did  not  possess  more  and  another  less; 
without  asserting,  however,  that  there  were 
three  Gods ;  in  short,  that  in  the  godhead  there 
were  trea  diatineti,  unitate  eaaentim  eonjuneti» 
Thw  is  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  creeds  of 
the  Lutheran  church.  It  admits  of  a  simple 
and  intelligible  explanation,  and  in  the  manner 
now  pointed  out  may  be  kept  clear  from  refine» 
ment  and  subtlety.  Vide  Moras,  p.  69,  70,  s. 
13,  eztr.  n.  9.  Moreover,  it  is  a  doctrine  which 
is  taught  in  the  Bible,  as  we  have  seen  in  chap- 
ter first  of  this  article. 

III.  The  eharaderiatica  by  whkh  theu  permma  m^ 
be  diatinguiahedfrom  one  another» 

If  these  three  auppoaita  are  really  distinguished 
from  one  another,  there  must  be  some  signs  by 
which  this  distinction  can  be  recognised ;  and 
these  signs  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  indi- 
cate a  real  pertonal  distinction.  In  short,  we 
must  be  able  by  these  signs  to  distingnish  these 
subjects,  not  merely  as  different  names  or  attri- 
butes of  God,  or  as  different  modes  by  which  be 
has  revealed  himself  to  men,  but  as  really  dis- 
tinct peraona.  Now  there  are  two  classes  of 
signs  {eharaeterea  peraonaka,  sive  hypoatatieif 
yptapCofMfta  UMiwem  «xtVMia)  by  which  theolo* 
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gUns  vodertake  to  distinguish  these  persons 
from  one  another. 

1«  Internal^  eharaeterea  irUemi,  These  are 
distinctiTe  signs  which  arise  from  the  internal 
rekUion  of  the  three  persons  in  the  godhead  to 
each  other,  and  which  indicate  the  mode  of  the 
divine  existence,  (pecidiaria  wbsUtmdi  modtts, 
tp6ftt>i  ^ntdf^tiaf,)  They  are  also  called  proprie' 
taie»  penonak».  To  discover  and  explain  what 
is  this  internal  relation  which  exists  in  the  god- 
head is  indeed  a  difficult  task«  since  we  have  no 
definite  notions  respecting  the  internal  nature 
of  the  Divine  Being.  But  rather  than  pass  the 
subject  in  silence,  theologians  have  laid  down 
the  following  distinctions,  which  they  derive 
from  the  names  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  and 
from  some  other  Biblical  phraseology.  • 

(a)  The  Father  genereUe$  the  Son,  and  emits 
the  Holy  Spirit,  genertU  FiUum^  apirat  Spiritum 
Sanctum  f  and  possesses,  therefore,  as  his  per- 
sonal attributes,  generatio  aetiva  and  epiratio 
aetiva.  By  these  representations  nothing  more 
is  intended  than  that  the  divine  nature  was  com- 
mnnicated  from  eternity  to  the  Son  and  Holy 
Spirit,  and  that  there  is  a  certain  internal,  ne- 
cessary, and  eternal  relation  between  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit,  which,  however,  we  are  not  able 
fully  to  explain.  This  personal  characteristic 
of  the  Father  was  called  by  the  early  writers 
»ysyn^Mft,  aam^x^  paternitae,  "Idtov  tov  Ilatpoi 
oyH^tfuft,  said  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Orat.  31. 
**Patri$  est  «kns&arb,  non  oinerari."  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Father  was  said  to  be  «M^ap^t^ 
dylyy^of,  aaivtvotoiy  amto^eofy  fttj^fii  altloifone^ 
radix,  prineipiwn  dimnitatU, 

(i)  The  Son  ie  generated  by  the  Father ;  Fiki 
eet  ocNBRARi,  non  oknbrark  ;  tduw  tov  Tiov  17 
yivvtfisHi  according  to  Gregory,  in  the  passage 
above  cited«  So  that  the  Son  possesses  as  his 
personal  attributes,  yewijoiaj  jUiatio  generatio 
paaaiwij  and  also,  as  he  is  supposed  to  emit  the 
Spirit  in  conjunction  with  the  Father,  spiratio 
aetioag  with  regard  to  the  latter  characteristic, 
however,  there  was  dispute  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  church,  0^  which  we  shall  shortly 
speak. 

(e)  The  Holy  Spirit  neither  generates  nor  is 
generated,  bni proceeds  from  the  Father  and  Son; 
%nritus  Sancti  est,  nee  generare  nee  generari,  sed 
PROCCDBRs;  IBwp  *ov  Ilvevftato^  17  txTtifi^, 
said  Gregory,  as  above.  What  he  calls  Ix^tef/^ 
is  called  by  other  Greek  writers,  Tcvw^y  Ttpoßox^, 
and  by  Basilius,  f<poo6o$  ex  0eov. 

Respecting  these  attempts  to  determine  ez- 
aoUy  in  what  the  internal  distinction  between 
the  persons  in  the  godhead  coasts,  we  have  to 
remark, 

First,  that  they  were  wholly  unknown  to  the 
oldesi  writers,  both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
church,  and  were  first  made  by  the  oaiholio  party 
of  the  foortkcentaiy,  when  they  wished  to  draw 


the  line  of  distinction  between  themselves  atid 
the  Arians  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Sabellians 
on  the  other,  as  finely  as  possible,  as  we  have 
already  seen  in  No.  L 

Secondly.  In  stating  these  internal  personal 
characteristics  of  the  three  persons  in  the  god- 
head, theologians  have  indeed  selected  terms 
which  occur  in  the  Bible,  (such  as  beget, proceed, 
&c.,)  and  would  seem  to  have  drawn  their  whole 
phraseology  on  this  subject  directly  from  thence. 
But  even  if  we  should  allow  that  these  terms  are 
always  nsed  in  the  Bible  to  denote  the  internal 
relation  existing  between  these  divine  persons, 
we  should  not  be  at  all  advanced  by  them  in  oui 
knowledge  of  what  this  relation  is,  since  we  arr« 
wholly  unable  to  detect  that  secret  meaning 
which  lies  concealed  beneath  them,  and  which 
God  has  not  seen  fit  to  reveal.  We  cannot  con- 
cede, however,  that  all  these  terms  are  osed  i^ 
the  Bible  to  denote  the  communication  of  the 
divine  nature  and  the  internal  relation  existing 
between  the  persons  of  the  Trinity;  certainly 
not,  that  they  are  ahoays  so  nsed.  The  term  to 
beget,  for  example,  denotes  in  many  passages, 
not  the  communication  of  the  divine  nature  to  the 
Son  of  God,  but  his  appointment  to  the  kingly 
office,  or  the  Messiahship.  Thus  the  passage, 
Psa.  ii.  7,  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  be^ 
gotten  thee,  though  often  cited  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, is  never  brought  to  prove  the  divine  na- 
ture of  the  Son  of  God,  but  is  always  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  confirmation  of  his  Messiahship 
by  his  resurrection  from  the  dead.  The  same 
might  be  said  of  many  other  passages  in  which 
similar  phraseology  is  osed.  Vide  s.  34,  No. 
4;  s.  37,  ad  finem;  and  Morus,  p.  64,  n.  2. 
The  name  Son  of  God  is  indeed,  in  some  pas- 
sages, given  to  Christ,  in  designation  of  his 
higher  nature,  his  equality  with  the  Father,  and 
his  internal  relation  to  him ;  though  even  then  it 
does  not  enable  ns  to  understand  what  this  re- 
lation is,  which  we  have  reason  to  think  lies 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  knowledge.  All  the 
idea  which  we  are  justified  in  deriving  from  this 
name  is,  that  Christ  as  truly  participates  in  the 
divine  nature  as  the  Father,  Isa  et^  Xlof  pt,  just 
as,  among  men,  the  son  as  truly  participates  in 
human  nature  as  the  father,  itfa  Tlarpi  dy^uyf^. 
Again,  the  proceeding  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the 
Father,  which  is  spoken  of,  John  xv.  96,  denotes 
merely  his  being  sent  and  commissioned,  and  by 
no  means  his  divine  nature  and  internal  relation 
to  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Vide  s.  39,  H.  1 ; 
and  Morus,  p.  67,  note. 

Thirdly,  With  regudio  the  Holy  Spirit  mote 
particularly,  we  may  remark,  that  during  the 
first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  there 
was  nothing  decided  by  ecclesiastical  authority 
respecting  his  nature,  the  characteristics  of  his 
person,  or  his  relation  to  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
The  learned  men  of  this  period,  therefore,  being 
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left  nnshackled  by  aothority,  iodalged  them- 
selves firsely  in  philosophizing  upon  this  subject, 
and  adopted  very  different  theories ;  as  we  find 
in  the  writings  of  Justin  the  Martyr,  Origen,  and 
otbeis.  Cf.  s«-49.  Nor  was  anything  more 
definite  with  regard  to  his  nature  and  his  rsla- 
tiott  to  the  other  persons  of  the  Trinity  than  what 
has  already  been  stated«  established  by  the 
couneil  at  Nioe,  or  even  by  that  at  Constantino- 
ple« To  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  th  ovv 
Ilarp»  xai  ti^  9Ufut^o(f3tvpoviupO¥,  and  ix  tov 
na^pof  ixfcopivo^cyov,  was  all  that  was 
nquired  in  the  symbol  there  adopted.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  dissension  arose  with 
regard  to  the  latter  phrase  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  church.  The  Greek  fathers  adhered 
for  the  most  part  to  this  formula,  without  going 
into  any  more  minute  distinctions ;  so  Basilius, 
Gregory  of  Nasianzen,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and 
others ;  though  Epiphanios  added  to  the  formula, 
ix  rov  IXcvrpöf  ixno^vofjuvw^  the  explanatory 
clause,  Lc  tw  Tiov  xd/ißatray,  according  to  John, 
xvi.  15 ;  and  John  of  Damascus,  in  the  eighth 
century,  repreeented  that  the  Spirit  did  not  pro- 
ceed from  the  Son,  but  from  the  Father  through 
the  Son— a  representation  which  had  before  been 
made  by  Novatian,  (^Spirilum  Sanctum  a  Poire 
per  FUium  procedere^)  and  which  undoubtedly 
was  derived  from  John,  xv.  26,  /  will  nend  you 
iU  Crnnforterfrom  the  Father,  With  this  modi- 
fication the  formula  adopted  by  the  Council  at 
Constantinople,  and  appended  to  the  Nicene 
symbol,  was  retained  in  the  Greek  chnreh.  But 
there  were  many,  especially  in  the  Latin  church, 
who  maintained  that  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not 
proceed  from  the  Father  /Only,  but  also  from  the 
Son»  They  appealed  to  John,  xvi.  13,  and  to 
the  texts  where  the  Holy  Spirit  is  called  the 
Sfurit  €f  ChriMt — e.  g.,  Rom,  viii.  9,  seq.  To 
this  doctrine  the  Greeks  were  for  the  most  part 
iippoaed,  because  they  did  not  find  that  the  Spirit 
was  ever  expressly  said  in  the  New  Testament 
to  proceed  from  the  Son.  It  prevailed,  however, 
more  and  more  in  the  Latin  church ;  and  when, 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  the  Ariane,  who 
then  prevailed  very  much  in  Spain,  urged  it  as 
an  argument  against  the  equality  of  Christ  with 
the  Father,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeded  from 
che  Father  only,  and  not  from  the  Son,  the  ca- 
tholic churches  ofthat  region  began  to  hold  more 
decidedly  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeded  from 
bolh^  (ab  utroque^)  and  to  insert  the  adjunct  Fi' 
iioque  after  Fatre  in  the  Symbolum  Niemno'Con- 
MatUinopoUianum»  In  this  the  churchee  of  Spain 
were  followed,  first  by  those  of  France,  And  at  a 
later  period  by  nearly  all  the  Western  chorohes. 
But  as  the  Eastern  ohiirch  still  adhered  substan- 
tially to  the  more  ancient  formula,  it  accused  the 
Western  church  of  falsifying  the  Nicene  sym- 
bol ;  and  thus  at  different  periods,  and  especially 
in  the  sevanth  and  lUAlb  centuiiesi  vieleat  con- 


trovenies  arose  between  them.  The  true  causes 
of  these  unhappy  dissensions  were,  however, 
very  different  ifrom  those  which  were  alleged ; 
and  we  have  reason  to  suspect  that  they  were 
lees  animated  by  zeal  for  the  truth  than  by  the 
mutual  jealoosies  of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine 
bishops.  But  to  whatever  cause  they  are  to  be 
ascribed,  these  disputes  terminated  in  the  ele- 
venth century  in  that  entire  separation  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  churches  which  continues 
to  the  present  time.  Cf.  Moms,  p.  67,  s.  11, 
note.  Walch,  Historie  Controvereie  Grscorum 
Latioorumque  de  processione  Spiritus  Sancti; 
Jens,  1751, 8vo.  Kegler,  Geschiehtsent Wicke- 
lung des  Dogma  vom  heiligen  Geist,  th.  i. 
Num.  2  of  his  ««Theologische  Abhandlungen,** 
where  he  gives  an  historical  account  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  time  of  Justin 
the  Martyr.  Cf.  especially  s.  204,  ff.  of  this 
essay.  [Respecting  the  controversy  in  the 
Eastern  and  Western  church  concerning  the 
Holy  Spirit,  cf.  also  Neander,  b.  ii.  Abth.  2,  s. 
891 ;  and  Hahn,  Lehrbuch,  &c.,  s.  247,  s.  57.] 
iVb^e.-^ince  these  ecclesiastical  terms  de  eha- 
raeteribue  personalibus  intemi»  have  now  become 
common,  they  cannot  be  entirely  omitted  in  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  people.  Let  the  doe- 
trine,  therefore,  (according  to  the  advice  of 
Moras,  p.  64,  No.  2,  and  p.  67,  Note  extr.)  be 
first  expressed  plainly  and  scrtpturally  thus: 
The  Son  is  equal  to  the  Father,  and  has  the  same 
nature  with  him ;  but  has  this  from  eternity 
through  the  Father.  It  may  then  be  remarked, 
that  this  doctrine  is  briefly  expressed  by  the 
words,  the  Son  is  generated  by  the  Father,  Re- 
specting the  Holy  Spirit,  let  it  be  said,  That  he 
is  equal  to  the  Father  and  Son,  and  possesses 
the  same  nature  with  them ;  and  it  may  then  be 
added,  that  this  is  commonly  expressed  by  the 
words,  he  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  from  the 
Son, 

2.  External,  eharaeteres  extemi.  Moms,  p. 
68.  Note  3.  These  are  characteristics  of  the 
persons  of  the  Trinity  arising  from  the  toorks  of 
the  Deity  relating  to  objects  extrinsic  to  itself, 
and  called  opera  externa^  sive,  ad  extra.  They 
are  twofold : 

(a)  Opera  Dei  meonomiea,  those  institutions 
which  God  has  founded  for  the  salvation  of  the 
human  race.  They  are  the  following  :—7%e 
Father  sent  the  Son  to  redeem  men,  John,  iii. 
1 6, 17.  He  also  gives  or  sends  the  Holy  Spirit, 
John,  xiv.  26.  The  Son  is  sent  from  the  Father 
to  accomplish  the  work  of  redemption,  and  sends 
the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Father,  John,  xv.  26. 
The  Holy  Spirit  formed  the  human  nature  of 
Christ,  Luke,  i.  35, and  anoiniedit,  (unxit,  Acts, 
X.  38,)  i.  e.,  endowed  it  with  gifts;  and  is  sent 
into  the  hearts  of  men,  and  carries  them  forward 
towards  moral  perfection. 

(6)  Opera  Dei  aitribuHta^  siieh  divine  works 
O 
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as  ate  common  to  the  Aiee  ^»enons,  and  are 
aometimee  predicated  of  them  all;  bot  which 
still  are  frequently  ascribed  (aOribulive)  to  one 
of  the  three.  Theologians,  therefore,  have  the 
rule,  Opera  ad  extra  (ßUribtäiva)^  tribue  pereonU 
eufU  eommunia.  To  the  Father  is  ascribed  the 
deijtee  to  create  the  world,  the  actaai  creation, 
and  the  preservation  of  it«  To  the  Son  also,  the 
creation,  presenration,  and  goTcmment  of  the 
world  is  ascribed ;  also  the  raisini^  of  the  dead 
and  Bitting  in  judgment  To  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
ascribed  the  immediate  revelation  of  the  divine 
will  to  the  prophets,  the  continuation  of  the 
great  work  of  salvation  commeneed  by  Christ, 
and  the  communication  and  application  to  men 
of  the  means  of  grace.  [Cf.  Hahn,  Lehrbuch, 
«.  S38.] 

SECTION  XLIV. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  DOCTRINK   OF  THE  TRINITY 
SINCE  THE  TIME  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

If  we  consider  how  obscure  and  fall  of  diffi- 
culties the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  must  have 
been,  as  commonly. taught  after  the  Nicene 
Oooncil,  we  shall  not  wonder,  that  when,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  spe- 
culation revived  in  the  West,  many  attempts 
should  have  been  made  to  illustrate  and  explain 
the  prevailing  theory,  to  rectify  its  mistakes,  or 
wholly  to  abandon  it  for  another  more  rational 
and  scriptural.  Many  of  the  writers,  whose  in- 
tention it  was  to  explain  and  vindicate  the  an- 
cient theory  adopted  at  the  Council  of  Nice, 
unconsciously  deviated  from  it,  and  thus  placed 
themselves  in  the  ranks  of  the  heretics.  None, 
however,  of  the  very  numerous  attempts  which 
have  been  made  since  the  sixteenth  century  to 
illustrate  this  doctrine,  and  vindicate  it  against 
the  objections  of  reason,  can  lay  claim  to  entire 
originality.  The  germ,  at  least,  of  many  mo- 
dem hypotheses  may  be  found  in  the  writings 
which  belong  to  the  period  between  the  second 
«nd  fourth  centuries ;  and  after  all  the  inquiries 
then  made,  and  the  theories  then  published,  it 
is  not  probable  that  much  remains  to  be  said. 
Nearly  all,  therefore,  of  those  who  have  written 
on  this  subject  since  the  Reformation,  belong  to 
some  one  of  the  general  classes  which  have  been 
before  mentioned;  though  it  needs  to  be  re- 
marked, that  those  who  bear  a  common  name 
often  belong  to  very  different  classes.  This 
was  the  case  with  those  who  spread  from  Italy 
in  such  numbers  in  the  sixteenth  century,  under 
the  general  name  of  Uhdiarians. 

1.  Some  have  attempted  to  illustrate  and  ex- 
plain this  doctrine  by  philosophy ;  and  not  a  few 
have  gone  so  ^  as  to  think  that  they  could 
prove  the  Trinity  i^jsnor»,  and  that  reason  alone 
furnishes  sufficient  arguments  for  its  truth; 
though  others  of  this  class  have  looked  to  reason 


for  nothing  more  than  an  iUuMbraUon  of  this  (hct 
with  regard  to  the  divine  existence,  for  the  know* 
ledge  of  wifich  they  believed  man  indebted  to 
revelation  alone.  In  the  latter  class  we  may 
place  Philip  Melancthon,  who,  in  his  •*  Looi 
Theologici,**  explained  the  Trinity  in  the  fol- 
lowing somewhat  Platonic  manner :— God,  from 
his  infinite  understanding,  produces  thought^ 
which  is  the  image  of  himself.  Our  minds,  loo, 
produce  thoughts,  which  are  the  images  of 
things ;  but  we  are  not  able  to  impart  pereomä 
existence  to  our  thoughts;  to  his  thought,  how- 
exer,  God  can  do  this ;  and  this  his  thought 
bears  the  impress  of  the  Father,  is  his  likeness 
and  resemblance,  and  is  iience  called  by  John, 
^oyof.  This  illustration  of  the  Trinity  was  re- 
received  without  oflfence  or  suspicion,  until  the  ' 
heresy  which  lurks  beneath  it  was  detected  and 
exposed  by  Flacios.  In  connexion  with  this 
illustration,  we  may  mention  those  drawn  from 
nature.  Many  such  are  found  in  the  writings 
of  the  fathers.  Take,  for  example,  that  of  Au- 
gustine, drawn  from  the  human  toui^  which,  he 
says,  is  one  substance,  with  three  principal  pow* 
era,  fnemory,  underetanding^  and  toill;  respect- 
ing which  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  is  hard  to 
see  why  many  other  powers  might  not  have  bees 
named  as  well  as  these.  Vide  Semler,  Inst,  ad 
doctrinam  Christianam,  305.  Or  take,  as  an* 
other  example,  that  illustration  of  the  Trinity 
given  at  an  eariier  period  by  Lactantias,  who 
compares  it  with  Hgkt^  which  unites  in  itself 
ßre^  eplendour^  and  heat.  In  all  illustrations 
of  this  nature  the  fault  is,  that  the  mere  powers 
and  qualities  of  things  which  have  no  personal 
existence  are  used  to  represent  the  subsistence 
of  a  trinity  in  unity.  Hence  such  illustrations 
are  more  favourable  to  the  theory  of  Sabellius 
than  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  drawn  from 
the  Bible,  and  established  at  the  Council  at  Nice. 
The  latest  attempt  to  explain  the  Trinity  in  this 
manner  may  be  found  in  the  September  number 
of  the  ••  Beriiner  Monatschrift,"  for  the  year 
1790,  s.  280,  where  there  is  an  article  entitled, 
«•  Neues  Gleichniss  ron  der  Dreyeinigkeit,'* 
written  by  Schwab,  counsellor,  and  professor 
at  Stuttgard.  Spaee,  he  says,  cannot  be  seen, 
felt,  or  recognised  by  any  of  our  senses,  and  yet 
must  be  regarded,  he  thinks,  as  something  Mi6- 
etantial.  It  is,  indeed,  extended,  and  still  one. 
This  one  substance  has,  however,  three  distinct 
dimensioned  which  are  not  arbitrarily  assumed, 
and  which  cannot  be  considered  merely  as  parte 
or  aeddente  of  space,  but  which  belong  essen- 
tially to  it— via.,  kngiht  breadth,  end  thidknett. 
Some  chemists  and  theosophists  suppose  that 
there  is,  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  of  na- 
ture, and  even  in  material  bodies,  a  threefold 
elementary  principle,  (as  to  the  natura  of  which, 
however,  they  are  not  agreed,)  and  they  refer  to 
this  as  an  illnstration  of  the  Trinity. 
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Bat,  as  we  hare  said,  there  were  others  who 
soppoeed  that  the  Trinity  could  not  only  be 
illtntrated  by  reason«  but  mathemaCoally  proved 
ä  priori.  Among  these  were  Bartholomew  Keo- 
kemann,  who  wrote  a  «•  SystemaTheoIogieum,*' 
Peter  Poiret,  and  Danes,  who  published  an  Es- 
say, •«  in  qua  pluralitas  personarum  in  Deitate  e 
aolis  rationis  principiis,  methodo  Mathemati- 
conioifdemonstratur;*'  LeoTardi«,  1736,  8vo. 
The  attempt  of  this  kind  which  deserres  most 
attention  is  that  made  by  Reosch,  a  celebrated 
theologfian  and  philosopher  of  Jena,  in  his  «*  In* 
trodnetioin  theologiam  rerelatam,*^ — an  attempt 
which  was  regarded  by  the  late  Dr.  Grüner  as 
entirely  sneeeesful,  and  was  adopted  by  him 
sabetantially  in  his  **  Institotiones  theol.  dog- 
mat,*'  1.  i.  c.  6.  This  demonstration  is  very 
mach  as  fdiows :— In  the  divine  understanding 
there  are  three  acts:  (a)  God  comprehends  in 
his  understanding  the  ideas  of  all  things  which 
can  be  conceived,  and  so  far  as  he  does  this  he 
is  called  Fathers  (b)  he  connects  these  ideas 
as  means  to  an  end,  and  devises  all  possible 
schemes  or  connexions  of  things  in  the  possible 
world,  and  ao  far  he  is  called  Son;  (e)  from  all 
these  possible  schemes,  he  selects,  by  his  infi- 
nite wisdom,  that  which  is  best,  and  so  far  is 
called  Hofy  Sjpirit  These  acts  of  the  divine 
and  erstand  ing,  in  each  of  which  there  must  have 
been  a  special  exercise  of  the  divine  will,  must 
be  supposed  distinct  from  each  other;  and  yet, 
being  in  God,  they  cannot  have  been  successive ; 
and,  finally,  they  must  be  regarded  as  personal, 
or  aa  aehu  hypoBtatid^  and  be  deaignated  by 
particnlar  personal  names.  But  how  this  last 
eonseqoence  follows,  it  is  hard  to  see ;  and  where 
is  the  text  from  which  it  can  be  made  to  appear 
that  any  one  of  the  inspired  writers  connected 
any  sneh  ideas  with  the  names  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit  t  Another  metaphysical  demonstration 
has  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Cludius,  in  his  inau- 
gural disputation.  Philosophies  expositio  et  de- 
fensio  dogmatis  orthodoxi  de  Tri ni täte;  Gottin- 
gs,  1788. 

2.  There  have  also  been  some  in  modem  timee 
who  have  expressed  themselves  so  boldly  on  the 
sobjeet  of  the  Trinity  that  they  have  seemed  to 
approximate  towards  iriiheism,  like  those  whom 
we  hsTo  already  mentioned  in  the  sixth  century. 
Vide  s.  43, 1,  ad  finem.  To  pass  by  those  who 
have  naerely  been  unguarded  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  defended  and  interpreted  the 
Atlmnasian  theory,  we  may  mention  in  this  class, 
Matthew  Gribaldus,  a  Jurist  of  Padua,  who  fion- 
rtshed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  for 
some  time  professor  at  Tubingen.  He  main- 
tained that  the  divine  natare  consisted  of  three 
equally  eternal  «pertlt,  between  whom,  however, 
he  admitted  a  distinction  in  respect  to  rank  and 
perfections.  [Henry  Nicolai,  William  Sher- 
lock, and  Pierre  Faydit,  belong  to  this  class.] 


3.  Other  modem  writers  have  inclined  to 
adopt  the  Sabellian  theory  as  the  ground  of  their 
views  on  the  Trinity.  Among  these  is  Michael 
Serveto,  or  Servetus,  a  native  of  Spain  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  who  published  his  views  in 
seven  books,  ••  De  trinitatis  errortbus,'*  and  in 
his  Dialogues,  <•  De  Trinitate.'*  He  taughtthat 
there  is  one  God,  who,  however,  has  made  known 
his  will  to  men  in  two  peroimaU»  representaUonee 
— i.  e.,  personal,  or  personified  modes  of  reve- 
lation, called  Aoyof  and  Hvtv/ia  oyiov.  For  theae 
opinions  he  was  brought  to  the  stake  by  Calvin, 
at  Geneva,  1653.  Vide  Mosheim,  Leben  Ser- 
vet's;  Helmstadt,  1748,  8vo,  republished  with 
additions  at  the  same  place,  1760.  The  repre* 
sentation  of  the  Trinity  which  Grotius  gives  in 
his  ««Silv«  Sacre^*  leans  towards  Sabellianism, 
and  agrees  substantially  with  the  theory  ad- 
vanced by  Stephen  Nye,  an  Englishman,  in  his 
"Doctrine  of  the  Trinity;"  London,  170K 
God,  he  said,  is  a  being  who  knew  and  loved 
himself  from  eternity ;  and  his  understanding  is 
the  Son,  and  his  affeeiion  the  Holy  Spirit.  [For 
a  more  full  statement  of  this  supposed  demon- 
stration of  the  Trinity,  vide  Lessing,  Das  Chris* 
tenthum  und  die  Vernunft;  Berlin,  1784,  8vo. 
Mich.  Sailer,  Theorie  des  weisen;  Spottes, 
1781,  8vo.  Marheinecke,  Grundlehren  der 
Christ.  Dogmatik,  s.  139,  370,  seq.;  Berlin, 
1819.    Leibnitz,  Defensio  logics  Trinitatis.] 

In  this  class  we  must  place  the  hypothesis  of 
Le  Clerc,  who  supposes  that  the  terms  Fsther, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  designate  the  different 
modifications  of  the  divine  understanding,  and 
the  plans  which  God  forms.  God  is  called  the 
Father,  so  far  as  his  understanding  comprehend» 
all  things  and  surveys  them  st  once ;  Son  andl 
Holy  Spirit,  so  fer  as  he  produces  and  executes 
a  particular  thought.  Of  the  same  nature  is  the 
view  of  the  Trinity  which  Dr.  Löffler  has  ap- 
pended to  his  translation  of  Souverain.  In  God, 
he  says,  according  to  the  New  Testament,  there 
is  but  one  auhjtet  t  the  Logos  and  Spirit  are  his 
attributes,  powers,  relations,  or  modes  of  opera- 
tion, and  the  term.  Son  of  Ood,  so  far  as  it  de- 
notes a  personal  subject,  is  applicable  only  to 
the  man  Jesus.  Among  the  Arminians,  and 
even  among  the  Puritans  of  England,  there  have 
always  been  many  who  have  inclined  towards 
Sabellianism.  [This  is  the  error  into  which* 
Weigel  and  Jacob  Boehmen  fell,  and  which  ha» 
always  proved  more  seductive  than  any  other  to 
mystics  and  pietists,  and  persons  who  have 
mingled  feeling  and  imagination  with  philoso- 
phical investigation.  In  this  divergency  from 
the  established  creed  of  the  church,  by  far  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  modem  theologians 
and  philosophers  of  Germany  are  found  than  in 
the  Arian  heresy,  which  wss  formeriy  so  much 
more  prevalent.  They  have  so  explained  the 
Trinity  as  to  lose  the  idea  of  three  divine  pertoM 
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in  the  godhead,  for  which  they  haf  e  subetituted 
either  three  distinct  powers  or  attributes^  (ae 
Meier,  Seiler,  Cludius,  and  Tollner,)  or  a  three- 
fold agency  in  God — ^three  eternal  actione  dis- 
tinct from  each  other,  as  S.  G.  Schlegel,  Kant, 
Tieftrank,  Daub,  Schelling,  De  Wette,  and 
Fessler.  Among  these  Sabellian  hypotheses, 
the  one  which  is  less  devious  from  scriptural 
truth,  and  which  is  defended  with  the  most  so- 
ber argument,  is  that  of  Schleiermacher,  who 
suppoees  that  the  established  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  a  proposition  which  connects  what 
we  are  taught  in  the  scripture  as  to  the  three- 
fold mode  of  the  divine  existence— viz.,  the 
being  of  God  in  himself,  absolutely  considered ; 
his  being  in  Christ(the  Son,)  and  his  being  in 
the  Christian  church  (the  Spirit.)  To  this  view 
Neander  appears  inclined,  from  his  general  re- 
marks prefixed  to  his  history  of  this  doctrine, 
and  also  Tholock,  from  various  passages  in  his 
Commentary  on  John.  For  a  more  full  state- 
ment of  these  modern  Sabellian  hypotheses,  cf. 
Hahn,  s.  57,  Anm.  3,  a. ;  and  s.  58,  Anm. 
2,  /. ;  Bretschneider,  Handbuch,  b.  i.  s.  68, 
83.— Tb.] 

4.  The  Arian  theory  (which,  however,  we 
have  shewn,  s.  43,  to  be  in  every  important  re- 
spect older  than  Arius)  has  also  found  advocates 
among  protestant  theologians,  especially  those 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Some,  especially  in 
England,  embraced  and  zealously  defended  the 
entire  system  of  the  high  Ariane  of  former  times 
-^.  g.,  Whiston,  Harwood,  and  even  Wetstein. 
But  the  system  which  has  met  with  the  most 
approbation  is  that  more  refined  eubordinationism 
taught  by  Sam.  Clark,  in  his  •«  Scripture  Doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity ;''  London,  1712 ;  which  was 
translated  into  German,  and  published  with  a 
preface  by  Semler ,  Leipzig,  1774.  Vide  Morus, 
p.  69, 8.  15,  note  1.  It  had  not  a  few  advocates 
among  the  English,  especially  of  the  presbyte- 
rian  order,  and  among  the  Armenian  theolo- 
gians of  Holland,  as  well  as  among  protestants 
elsewhere.  The  names  of  Whitby,  Benson, 
and  (Priestley  !)  are  found  on  the  list  of  its  de- 
fenders in  England.  This  theory  is  as  fol- 
lows : — God  is  the  author  of  all  things.  With 
him  existed  from  the  beginning  (so  indefinite 
is  the  statement  of  Clark)  the  Logos  and  the 
Spirit«  both  as  personal  subjects.  What  their 
real  internal  nature  and  connexion  is  cannot 
indeed  be  known,  but  so  much  the  scrip- 
ture reveals,  that  the  Father  alone  is  self-ex- 
istent ofdfwOatoi)  and  the  source  and  author 
of  all  the  works  and  agency  of  the  Son  and 
Holy  Spirit.  How  the  Son  received  his  be- 
ing before  the  creation  of  the  world  cannot  be 
determined ;  but  he  has  in  fact  received,  com- 
municated to  him  from  the  Father,  all  the  com- 
moDieable  divine  perfections.    He  Ib  not  to  be 


regarded  as  himself  the  creator  of  the  worid,  but 
was  employed  by  the  Father  as  his  organ  in 
this  work.  Though  subordinate  to  the  Father, 
he  yet  claims  from  us  divine  honour.  The 
Holy  Spirit  derives  his  origin  from  the  Father, 
is  dependent  upon  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and 
subordinate  to  them ;  he  yet  has  a  nature  supe- 
rior to  that  of  angels,  and  is  intermediate,  aa  it 
were,  between  them  and  the,  Son.  The  subor- 
dination of  persons  taught  in  this  theory,  though 
subtile,  is  yet  so  evident  that  its  advocates  are 
justly  called  subordinaiionisis.  This  mode  of 
representation  is  by  no  means  new,  and,  as  we 
have  shewn,  s.  42,  43,  was  common  in  the  se- 
cond and  third  centuries,  long  before  Arius  ap- 
peared. It  resulted  naturally  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  Platonic  philosophy 
to  the  declarations  of  the  Bible.  The  hypothe- 
sis of  Paul  Maty,  a  Netherlander,  in  some  re- 
spects resembles  this.  According  to  him  there 
are  three  persons  in  the  godhead,  distinct  from 
each  other.  The  first  is  the  entire  Deity,  who 
created  and  governs  all  things,  and  is  called  the 
Father.  This  God,  before  the  creation  of  the 
world,  produced  two  finite  beings,  with  whom 
he  entered  into  a  most  intimate  connexion,  in 
such  a  way  that  he  with  them  composes  three 
persons,  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
divine  nature  in  Christ  is  connected  with  the 
human.  So  that  the  union  between  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  may  be  called  a  personal 
union.  According  to  this  theory,  the  only  union 
which  exists  between  the  persons  of  the  Trinity 
is  an  unto  moraUs^  and  the  whole  representation 
is  very  similar  to  that  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Council  at  Antioch,  343.  But  it  wants  the 
support  of  scripture,  and  fails,  as  much  as  any 
other  theory,  of  shewing  any  ground  or  neees" 
sity  for  this  union  of  persons.  There  is  nothing 
in  reality  either  illustrated  or  explained  by  it. 

Note* — ^The  real  source  of  the  Arian  hypothe- 
sis is  the  New  Platonic  philosophy,  to  which 
it  can  be  traced  much  more  directly  than  to  the 
holy  scriptures.  One  strong  objection  to  tliis 
theory  is,  that  it  presents  to  view  z  plurality  of 
unequal  gods,  thus  encourages  the  worship  of 
higher  spirits,  and  so  leads  on  to  the  most  mul- 
tiform superstition.  In  this  point,  as  well  as 
in  others,  the  doctrine  of  the  numerical  unity  of 
the  divine  nature  has  greatly  the  advantage  over 
Arianism. 

5.  Still  another  class  of  modem  sectarians 
remains  to  be  mentioned — the  Sodnians^  some- 
times called  Fhotinians^  because  they  agree  in 
the  main  with  Photinus,  who  flourished  in  the 
fourth  century,  and  whose  scheme  was  noticed, 
s.  43.  The  founders  of  this  sect  were  Loelius 
Socinus  and  his  nephew  Faustus  Socinus,  both 
of  whom  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
They  maintained  that  the  Nicene  theory  lead» 
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to  Mkeiifih  and  on  accoant  of  the  ancommon 
purity  in  which  they  Bupposed  themselves  to 
hold  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity,  called 
themselves  Unitcarian»*  They  brough  t  over  con- 
siderable numbers  to  their  doctrine  in  Poland 
and  Transylvania,  whom  they  formed  into  sepa- 
rate societies ;  and  since  their  death  their  sys- 
tem has  prevailed  to  some  extent  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Germany.  The  Socinian  theory  is 
briefly  as  follows : — ^The  Father  is  the  only  true 
God.  Christ  is  the  son  of  Mary,  and  a  man 
like  ourselves,  though  produced  by  a  miracu- 
lous divine  influence.  When,  therefore,  he  is 
called  God,  it  cannot  be  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  the  Father  is  so  called.  He  was  endow- 
ed by  God  with  very  unusual  gifts  and  qualifl- 
catioDS,  and  after  his  ascension  to  heaven  was 
promoted  above  all  other  created  beings,  and 
exalted  to  divine  honour.  The  Holy  Ghost  is 
not  9k  person^  but  merely  an  attribute  of  God,  or 
a  mode  of  divine  operation.  On  the  question, 
tchtther  divine  worship  should  be  paid  to  Christ, 
they  were  not  themselves  agreed ;  and  although 
most  of  them  answered  in  the  affirmative,  it  was 
not  without  dissent  from  others  of  their  number. 
With  regvd  to  this  theory,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  it  stands  in  direct  opposition  to  the  most 
express  declarations  of  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  especially  of  John  and  Paul, 
much  of  whose  writings  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  it  without  great  violence.  Nor  is  it  at  all 
more  capable  of  being  reconciled  with  sound 
philosophy,  which  rejects  at  once  the  idea  of  a 
deijied  ma»— a  deusfaciitius. 

6.  A  new  theory  on  the  Trinity  was  proposed 
by  Dr.  Urlsperger,  in  a  number  of  essays,  the 
views  of  which  were  condensed  by  himself  into 
a  work  entitled,  "  Kurzgefasstes  System  seines 
Vortrags  von  Gottes  Dreyeinigkeit,"  published 
at  Augsburg,  where  he  was  then  pastor,  1777, 
8vo.  His  theory  bears  a  general  resemblance 
to  that  of  Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  and,  like  that, 
was  condemned  by  many  as  favouring  Sabel- 
lianism.  In  this,  however,  they  were  manifestly 
unjust ;  since  his  object  was  to  unite  the  three 
principal  ancient  theories— the  Arian,  Sabellian, 
and  Nicene,  making  the  latter  the  foundation  of 
his  system.  He  endeavoured  to  efiect  this  com- 
bination by  making  a  distinction  between  tri' 
nitoM  essentialis,  the  internal  threefold  distinction 
necessarily  belonging  to  the  divine  nature ;  and 
irinitas  ceconomiea,  the  three  persons  revealed  to 
ns  in  the  work  of  redemption.  But  this  theory 
derives  no  support  from  the  scriptures.  Vide 
Revision  der  deutsch.  Lit.  Ite  St.  for  the  year 
1776.  [Of.  Bretschneider,  Handbuch»  b.  i.  s. 
474.] 

Concluding  Remarks, 

From  all  that  haa  now  been  said,  the  conolu- 
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sion  is  obvious,  that  while  we  are  taught  by  the 
scriptures  to  believe  in  three  equal  subjects  in  the 
godhead,  who  are  described  as  persons,  we  are  slili 
unable,  after  all  that  has  been  done  by  theologians 
and  interpreters,  to  determine  in  what  hamnes 
or  IN  what  sense  these  three  have  the  divine  na^ 
ture  so  in  common  that  there  is  only  one  God, 
Vide  8. 33.  It  must  therefore  be  unwise  for  the 
religious  teacher  to  enlarge  in  his  public  instruc- 
tions upon  those  points  where  the  scriptures  are 
silent ;  and  he  will  do  well  to  confine  himself  to 
what  is  clearly  taught  in  the  Bible,  and  has  a 
practical  influence  upon  the  feelings  and  con* 
duct;  for  this  doctrine  was  not  given  us  to  em- 
ploy our  understanding  in  speculating  upon  it, 
but  to  encourage  our  hearts  by  the  disclosures 
which  it  makes  of  the  Divine  Being,  to  incite 
us  to  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  benefits 
which  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  bestow  upon 
us,  and  to  lead  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  these 
benefits.  Instead,  then,  of  perplexing  his  hear- 
ers with  learned  speculations,  let  the  minister 
of  the  gospel  content  himself  with  teaching  the 
doctrine  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  as 
represented  in  the  holy  scriptures,  describing 
them  as  three  distinct  subjects,  designating  the 
distinction  between  them  by  the  word  person, 
shewing  that  to  three,  and  to  one  as  much  as 
another,  divinity  and  equal  divine  perfections 
belong,  while  still  there  is  only  one  God ;  and 
especially  insisting  upon  the  benefits  which 
these  persons  confer  upon  men,  the  opera 
ad  extra  which  we  mentioned  in  the  last  sec- 
tion. 

As  Christians,  we  should  repose  our  confi- 
dence in  the  Father,  as  the  author  and  giver  of 
all  good,  and  especially  as  the  author  of  salva- 
tion. He  bestows  this  good  and  these  blessings 
upon  us  (a)  through  the  Son,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  making  known  the  way  of  salvation 
for  the  remission  of  sins,  on  condition  of  faith 
in  his  suflferings  and  death,  and  for  eternal  bless- 
edness ;  and  (6)  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  wlio 
continues  the  great  work  of  enlightening  and 
saving  men,  which  Christ  began,  and  who«  in 
the  use  of  appointed  means,  carries  us  forward 
from  one  stage  to  another  of  moral  improvement. 
If  such  is  the  light  in  which  we  regard  this  doc- 
trine, (and  such  is  the  light  in  which  it  is  pre- 
sented in  the  scriptures,)  we  then  yield  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  the  religious  worship 
required,  and  receive  the  favours  which  they  be- 
stow as  divine  favours,  for  which  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  none  but  God  himself.  Whatever  more 
than  this  it  may  be  necessary  for  others  to  know 
with  regard  to  this  doctrine,  the  Christian,  aa 
such,  needs  to  know  nothing  more;  he  can  dis- 
pense with  the  learned  subtleties  with  which 
many  are  chiefly  employed.  He  does  not  wish 
to  know  this  troth»  merely  for  its  own  saka,  biU 
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for  that  higher  end  for  which  all  religioaa  know- 
ledge should  be  sought— >viz.,  that  he  may  con- 
form in  foeling  and  practice  to  the  trath  which 
is  known.    When  this  is  the  case  with  Chris- 


tians, and  not  till  then,  the  groat  doctrines  of  re« 
ligion  will  exert  their  proper  influence  upon  the 
heart  and  the  life.  Vide  Moms,  p.  70,  s.  14  ; 
and  Griesbach,  Praktische  Dogmatik,  s.  63. 


PART  IL-THE  WORKS  OF  GOD. 


ARTICLE  V. 

OF  THE  CREATION  OF  THE  WORLD. 

SECTION  XLV. 

or  THE  MEANING  OF  THE  WORD  **WORLD,'^ 
OF  SYNONYMOUS  WORDS. 


AND 


"^  HE  attentive  study  and  con- 
templation of  the  visible 
world  leads  os  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Divine  Being 
and  of  his  glorious  attri- 
butes. Paul  well  says, 
Rom.  i.  20,  that  the  attri- 
butes of  God,  which  are  in  themselves 
invisible,  ars  brought  within  the  sight 
and  flognizanoe  of  man  since  the  world 
has  bp^n  created.  The  Bible  accord- 
ingly trarnestly  recommends  this  source 
of  divine  knowledge,  (vide  Ps.  viii.  1;  xix. 
1^-6,  coll.  s.  15;)  and  it  should  therefore  be 
ranked  among  the  first  and  most  essential 
parts  of  religions  instruction.  The  practical 
import  of  this  doctrine  is  exhibited  by  Morus, 
p.  74,  s.  4,  5.  The  first  of  these  works  of  God 
is  the  ereation  cf  the  world  f  and  to  the  consi- 
toation  of  this  we  shall  now  proceed. 

Morning  of  the  word  «  Worlds  and  of  other 
Syrumymous  Word», 

WorH  in  the  strict,  philosophical  sense, 
means  everything  exirtrme  to  God^the  animate 
and  inanimate,  rational  and  irrational  creation. 
Rode  and  oncnltivated  nations  do  not  commonly 
have  any  ;dea  of  a  worlds  certainly  they  do  not 
eoncern  themselves  with  the  question  how  it 
originated,  or  perhaps  believe  that  only  particu- 
lar parts  of  it  were  created.  The  Caffres  have 
no  idea  of  a  ereation ;  they  believe  that  the  world 
always  existed,  and  will  always  continue  as  it 
is.  Vide  Le  Vaillant,  Reise  ins  Innere  Afrika's, 
s*  365,  translated  by  Forster,  in  his  *>^agazin 
Ton  merkwürdigen  neuen  Reisebeschreibun- 
fsn,*'  th.  ii.  But  when  the  first  early  inquirsrs 
into  nature  attained  to  the  principle  that  every- 
thing which  exists  mast  have  a  beginning,  they 
«ncoiiseiously  fell  into  the  belief  that  chance  or 
meeemty  was  the  oaose  of  all  things.    Vide  Mei- 


I  ners,  Historia  doctrins  de  vero  Deo,  p.  i.  It 
was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  they  proceeded 
to  those  higher  inquiries  which  are  indicated  ia 
s.  46.  Their  gradual  progress  in  the  knowledge 
of  this  subject  is  strikingly  exhibited  in  the 
terms  which  at  different  periods  they  employed 
to  designate  the  general  notion  they  had  of  the 
world ;  on  these  terms,  therefore,  we  shall  offer 
a  fe^  remarks. 

1.  When  men  first  began  to  reflect  upon  the 
objects  which  surrounded  them,  they  naturally 
divided  the  whole  universe  into  two  great  por- 
tions— viz.,  the  earthy  upon  which  they  dwelt, 
and  the  heavens,  which  they  saw  above  them. 
Accordingly,  we  find  that  in  most  of  the  ancient 
languages  the  general  notion  of  the  universe  is 
expressed  by  the  simple  and  original  phrase,  the 
heavens  and  earth.  So  we  find  it  frequently 
among  the  Hebrews.  Gen.  i.  I ;  ii.  1 ;  Psalm 
cxv.  15.  The  nations  who  inhabited  the  sea- 
coasts,  and  beheld  the  boundless  expanse  of  the 
ocean,  frequently  divided  the  universe  into  three 
portions — -heaven,  earthy  and  sea.  So  too  the  He- 
brews, Ps.  cxlvi.  6;  Acts,  xvii.  24.  This  was 
the  most  ancient  mode  of  describing  the  universe 
even  among  the  Greeks.  Homer  conceived  of 
the  universe  as  divided  into  these  three  por- 
tions— heaven,  earth,  and  sea.  Odys.  i.  52—54, 
coll.  II.  XV.  189,  seq.  This  ancient  phraseology 
is  the  ground  of  Aristotle^s  definition  of  the 
world,  KoafWf  hti  övcttjfia  ii  qvpaa^ov  xai  y^f, 
xal  tuv  iv  tovtoci  Hfpujcofjiivuiv  ^wsttav.  De  Mun- 
do, c.  1. 

3.  But  in  process  of  time  other  terms  were 
introduced  into  the  various  languages,  by  which 
this  idea  was  expressed  more  briefly  and  dis- 
tinctly. These  terms  were  derived  from  various 
sources ;  most  of  them  from  certain  obvious  at- 
tributes, whether  perfections  or  imperfections, 
of  the  world.  The  following  may  be  here  stated 
as  those  best  known ; — 

(a)  The  Hebrews,  Chaldseans,  and  Syrians 
called  the  world  oSi]7,  o^pSijr,  to  which  correspond 
the  cuMt',  ocwvff,  T)f  the  Grecian  Jews.  This 
term  was  derived  from  the  duration  and  age  of 
the  world.  Cf.  s.  20,  III.  No  passage,  how- 
ever, occurs  in  the  books  written  before  the  Ba^ 
bylonian  exile^  in  which  these  words  are  clearly 
used  in  the  sense  now  ascribed  to  them.  In 
the  earlier  books  they  stand  simply  for  the  ideas 
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of  eorUinuanee^  duraiion^  age.  The  word  i^ 
which  occare  in  Ps«  zlix.  3,  is  of  similar  origin, 
being  deriv^ed  from  nSn;  although  in  this  pas- 
sage it  rather  means  the  earth  than  the  world. 
Vide  Anmerk  so  Ps.  xvii.  14.  The  word  Sin, 
on  the  contrary,  which  occurs,  Isaiah,  xzzyiii. 
11,  in  the  sense  o(worldt  or  earthy  is  of  exactly 
an  opposite  origin,  the  mutability  andpcrüAa&/^ 
fiess  of  the  world  being  the  foundation  of  this 
appellation,  although  some  consider  the  reading 
ioeorrect,  and  wish  to  substitute  ihn.  Corres- 
ponding with  the  former  appellation  of  the 
world,  Uken  from  its  long  duration,  is  the  Ger- 
man word  fVeÜ,  or,  as  it  is  always  written  in 
the  old  books,  Werelt^  and  in  the  Danish  Weret^ 
which  is  deriTed  from  the  word  toähren^  to  eon- 
/lYttK,  endure ;  though,  according  to  others,  it  is 
abbreviated  from  JVerld^  and  so  deriTed  from 
Vferkth  to  revohe^  turn  roundj  the  earth  being 
considered  as  an  oval  surface.  On  the  latter 
supposition  this  term  would  resemble  the  Latin 
ORBis  terrarumj  and  the  English  world, 

(b)  From  the  beautiful  and  wonderful  order 
and  arrangement  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  the 
Greeks  called  it  6  xoo/iof,  and  the  Latins,  mtifi- 
dii9,  which  is  a  mere  translation  of  the  Greek 
xodfMi,  This  term,  however,  does  not  occur  in 
Homer ;  nor  indeed  is  the  notion  of  world  ever 
expressed  by  a  eingle  word  either  in  Homer  or 
Moses.  The  word  xo^/tof  was  employed  by  the 
oldest  Grecian  writers,  to  denote  merely  the 
ttarry  firmamerU,  from  its  beauty  and  splendour. 
And  in  a  similar  limitation  the  word  mundue 
was  frequently  used  by  Lucretius  and  other 
Latin  poets,  and  even  by  Seneca.  Afterwards 
the  Sophists— 4.  e.,  the  learned,  or  the  philoso- 
phprs,  began  to  apply  this  word  to  the  whole 
universe,  as  was  the  ease  with  Socrates  as  cited 
by  Xenophon.  When,  therefore,  Xenophon 
employs  the  term  in  this  sense,  he  is  careful  to 
say,  o  wto  f wy  tfo^itffuv  xaXovfUifOi  xoöfMf,  After 
his  time  it  gradually  passed  in  this  sense  into 
the  language  of  common  life.  Pythagoras  is 
usually  esteemed  the  first  who  employed  the 
term  xoofio^  to  denote  the  whole  universe.  Cf. 
Scr.  Tar.  arg.  p.  533,  seq.  This  word  was 
afterwards  used  in  various  other  significations 
which  occur  in  the  writings  of  the  Grecian  Jews, 
and  in  the  New  Testament.  Among  these  is 
the  sense  of  the  earthy  olxovfuvrj,  h^ ;  and  also  of 
particular  protfineet  cfit-^%  meaning  which  be- 
longs to  the  words  Just  mentioned,  and  to  the 
Latin  orbii  terrarum.  Kooftof  was  also  used  in 
the  sense  of  the  world  qfmeih  the  whole  human 
9  oee,  and  then,  the  wiehed  ae  a  whole,  the  heathen. 
By  Christian  writers  it  was  sometimes  used  to 
denote  the  Jewish  world.  Finally,  xoopM^  was 
used  to  denote'vMt&/e,  periehable^  earthly  things 
and  possessions,  (re$  ierrtn»^  extemm,  ad  eorpua 
ferttnentea,)  in  opposition  to  things  inoitibUt 
heavenly,  and  divine* 


(e)  Metaphorioal  appellatioiM  of  the  world, 
like  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  occur  also 
among  the  Jews.  The  Hebrews  eal  led  the  stars 
the  hott,  M»,  hott  of  heaven,  host  of  God,  Judges, 
V.  20.  But  afterwards  they  called  all  created 
things  the  host  of  God,  which  they  represented 
as  standing  in  his  service  and  accomplishing  his 
will,  Ps.  ciii.  31,  coll.  ver.  20,  32;  also  Gen.  ii. 
1.  The  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  all  the  host  of 
them,  DKas  Sii.  Hence  the  supreme  God  is  call- 
ed rmsi  nn^.  Lord  cf  hosts — i.  e.,  tf  the  world, 
Cf.  s.  17.  This  term  resembles  the  xooftof  of 
the  Greeks,  in  that  it  was  originally  applied  to 
the  heavens  only,  and  afterwards  so  extended 
in  its  signification  as  to  embrace  all  created  ob- 
jects. 

(d)  After  the  belief  in  spirits  and  demons  be- 
came common  among  the  Israelites,  the  phrase 
ta  ipa^a  xai  oopo^a  was  employed  to  designate 
the  sum  of  created  objects,  and  occurs  in  this 
sense.  Col.  i.  16. 

The  Greek  term,  to  hw  (universum),  is  the 
appropriate  philosophical  appellation  of  the 
world,  and  does  not  occur  in  the  New  Testae 
ment,  except  indeed  in  the  plural,  ta  ndrta. 

SECTION  XLVL 

WHAT  Wl  MBAH  WHIN  WX  SPBAK  Or  TBI  CRKA- 

TioR  or  THE  world;  trb  PROor  or  a  crea- 
tion; THE  MATERIAL  FROM  WHICH  IT  WAS 
MADE  ;  WITH  A  SKETCH  OF  THE  TARIOUS  OPI- 
NIONS ENTERTAINED  ON  THIS  SUBJECT. 

LDeJIniiionandProofofthe  Creation  of  the  World, 

By  creation  we  understand  that  act  cf  God  by 
which  he  gave  existenu  to  the  world,  or  to  things 
exterior  to  himself;  or,  as  it  is  commonly  ex- 
pressed, by  which  he  made  the  world  out  or  no- 
thing; which  last  definition  will  be  considered 
at  length  in  No.  II.  The  proof  of  the  position 
that  the  world  deriyes  its  existence  from  God, 
is  made  out  from  reason,  by  the  very  same  argu- 
ments by  which  we  prove  from  nature  that  there 
is  a  God;  respecting  which,  vide  s.  16.  For 
from  the  very  reason  that  the  world  could  not 
produce  itself,  we  conclude  that  there  most  be  r 
God  who  produced  it.  Vide  ubi  snpra«  Wo 
proceed,  therefore,  to  the  more  important  inqniiy 
respecting — 

n.  The  Maierialfrom  which  the  World  was  formed, 

and  the  Various  Opinions  entertained  upon  this 

subjed, 

1.  Philosophers  have  always  allowed  the  ea> 
istence  of  a  first  material,  since  otherwise  they 
would  be  compelled  to  admit  a  progressio  eauo* 
sarum  in  infinitum,  which  is  not  supposable. 
But, 

3.  The  ancients  found  great  difficulty  in  ex- 
plaining the  origin  of  this  fifsl  HUilsrial.    Th« 
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Grecian  philosophers  and  other  ancient  writers 
insisted  upon  the  principle,  ex  nihilo  nihil  fit; 
and  could  not  admit,  therefore,  that  it  was  even 
possible  for  God  to  create  the  world  out  of  no- 
thing. Accordingly,  they  believed  almost  uni- 
versally In  two  eternal,  original  principles— viz., 
Öorf,  and  se^-existent  matter,  neither  of  which  is 
the  ground  of  the  other.  The  former  they  sup- 
posed to  be  a  rational  and  thinking  principle, 
and  the  author  of  all  good ;  the  other,  irrational 
and  unintelligent,  and  the  author  of  all  evil. 

As  to  the  question,  how  the  world  arose  from 
this  pre-existing  matter,  the  opinions  of  the  an- 
cients were  very  various.  Plato  taught,  that 
God,  qfhi3  own  will,  united  himself  with  matter, 
end  produced  the  world  from  it;  so  that  he  could 
say  that  the  world  was  not  eternal  and  uncre- 
ated, although  matter  might  be  so.  Aristotle, 
the  peripatetic,  and  Zeno,  the  stoic,  taught  that 
this  union  of  God  with  the  world  was  necessary ; 
and  accordingly  they  affirmed  the  eternity  of  the 
world,  (Cic.  Qu.  Acad.  iv.  38,)  although  they 
differed  from  one  another  in  explaining  the  man- 
ner of  this  connexion.  Epicurns  separated  God 
entirely  from  the  world,  and  taught  that  matter 
consists  of  innumerable  small  atoms,  which  from 
eternity  had  floated  about,  like  dust  on  the  water 
or  in  the  air,  untfl  at  last  they  assumed  the  form 
of  the  present  world.  This  ancient  opinion  of 
the  eternity  of  matter  found  an  advocate  in  mo- 
dern times  in  Bayle,  who  was  of  opinion  that  it 
resulted  necessarily  from  the  principle,  which 
cannot  be  disputed,  ex  nihilo  nihil  fit.  But  as 
we  have  before  shewn,  s.  15,  IL,  the  doctrine, 
that  matter  is  eternal  and  necessary,  is  the  foun- 
dation of  a  theoretical  atheism. 

If  we  follow  the  principles  of  philosophy  in 
its  present  improved  state,  or  rather,  if  we  fol- 
low the  Bible,  to  which  alone  our  modem  phi- 
losophy is  indebted  for  its  improvement,  we 
shall  be  unable  to  admit  the  validity  of  the 
maxim  ex  nihilo  nihil  fit,  in  opposition  to  the 
doctrine  of  creation  from  nothing.  This  maxim 
Is  indeed  incontrovertibly  true  when  applied  to 
the  causa  maierialis ;  for  there  must  be  in  every 
case  a  ground—«  prima  materia — from  which 
whatever  exists  proceeds.  But  it  is  not  true  if 
understood  of  the  causa  eßciens,  to  which  omni- 
potence is  ascribed.  Consequently,  if  our  theory 
respecting  God  and  his  attributes  is  well  esta- 
blished, this  principle  applied  to  him  as  the  effi- 
cient cause  must  be  regrarded  as  false;  for  if  God 
is  omnipotent,  he  can  of  course  from  nothing 
produce  something,  orbring  into  existence  what 
did  not  exist  before.  If  he  could  not  do  this,  he 
would  not  be  omnipotent.  Moreover,  if  it  is  tme 
that  matter  is  not  necessary,  (vide  s.  15,)  it  can- 
not exist  if  itself,  but  must  derive  its  existence 
from  God,  or  depend  upon  God,  who  at  first  cre- 
ated it  oat  of  nothing. 

The  greatest  philosophers  of  antiqni^  appear , 


therefore  to  have  stopped  short  of  tlie  tnith,  and 
to  have  been  inconsistent,  when  they  worshipped 
God  as  the  creator  of  the  world,  indeed,  but  not 
of  Tnatter,  They  admitted  merely  a  ereatio  m^ 
diata,  ex  ffrmexistente  materia^  end  not  tmme* 
diata^^i.  e.,  they  did  not  believe  in  the  prodttc- 
tion  of  matter  itself  from  nothing.  God,  with 
them,  was  merely  the  builder^  and  not  the  ere- 
ator,  of  the  world. 

The  ancient  Greeks,  as  we  perceive,  Teason«Nl 
upon  this  subject  from  principles  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  we  at  present  adopt; 
and  not  one  of  them  ever  advanced  to  the  dis- 
tinct conception  of  a  creation  from  nUhinft.  It 
is  no  valid  objection,  however,  against  the  posi- 
tion that  God  made  matter  from  nothing,  that 
we  cannot  conceive  how  what  is  possible  should 
become  real,  through  the  mere  will  of  God;  for 
this  is  a  matter  of  which  we  have  never  had  any 
experience ;  and  yet  experience  assures  us  of  the 
reality  of  many  events,  the  manner  of  whose 
occurrence  is  incomprehensible  to  the  human 
understanding.  How  much  less,  then,  are  We 
capable  of  judging  respecting  things  of  which 
we  have  had  and  can  have  no  experience ! 

The  truth,  that  everything  which  exists  was 
created  by  God  from  nothing,  is  the  uniform 
doctrine  of  the  Bible— of  the  old  Jewish  pro- 
phets, and  of  the  C  hristian  teachers.  In  respect 
to  this  important  doctrine  of  religion  they  were 
far  in  advance  of  the  other  cultivated  nations  of 
antiquity,  though  confessedly  behind  them  in 
general  intellectual  improvement.  This  sublime 
truth,  which  appears  to  us  so  simple,  since  we 
have  been  taught  it,  was  unknown  to  the  an- 
cient philosophers,  long  after  it  had  been  taught 
by  the  writers  of  the  neglected  Jewish  serip- 
tures ;  and  indeed  it  is  from  these  that  our  mo- 
dern philosophers  have  derived,  however  un- 
willingly, all  their  better  views  on  this  subject. 
To  the  sacred  writers  we  owe  the  doctrine  that 
God  gave  existence  to  what  was  not.  They  do 
not,  indeed,  dwell  so  much  on  the  theoretical 
ground  of  this  truth  as  notice  its  practical  con- 
sequences; they  were,  however,  the  first  who 
established  the  position  itself.  Philosophers 
have  only  reinvestigated  the  doctrine  which 
they  established,  and  developed  the  reasons  of 
the  truth  which  they  taught. 

But  it  may  be  asked — ^Is  then  the  doctrine  «Is 
ereaiione  ex  nihilo  really  so  important  t  is  it  not 
rather  a  doctrine  interesting  only  to  tpeculatlva 
philosophers!  To  these  questions  we  must 
answer,  that  this  doctrine  is,  on  the  contrary, 
one  of  great  practical  importance,  which  is  the 
reason  why  the  holy  scriptures  so  freqnently 
and  urgently  inculcate  it.  For  (a)  if  matter 
was  created  by  God  from  nothing,  it  follows 
that  he  must  fully  understand  it  in  all  its  parts; 
he  must  have  wisely  assigned  to  everything 
its  definite  position  in  spaee«  and  have  pre- 
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•orred  it  m  he  originally  created  it.  But  in 
oaee  be  were  not  the  creator,  but  only  the 
former  of  the  world,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  ancients,  it  would  then  be  necessary 
for  him  to  aeqoaint  himself  with  this  mat- 
ter, which  he  himself  bad  not  produced,  and 
which  was  foreign  to  his  own  nature.  But  we 
may  confidently  affirm,  that  he  neyer  would  haye 
become  acquainted  with  matter  if  he  had  not 
himself  made  it,  (as  eyen  Malebranche  con- 
cludes;) because  he  derivee  ail  his  knowledge 
from  himself  alone,  and  nothing  exterior  to  him- 
self can  either  add  to  his  information,  or  in  any 
way  exert  an  influence  upon  him.  {b)  A  mere 
builder  may  leaye  his  building,  when  it  is  once 
completed,  and  concern  himself  no  further  about 
it,  except  perhaps  in  certain  extraordinary  cases. 
And  considering  that  almost  all  of  the  philoso- 
phers and  religious  teachers  of  the  heathen  world 
proceeded  upon  the  notion  that  God  was  the 
former  only,  or  builder  of  the  world,  and  not  its 
creator,  it  is  not  strange  that  their  ideas  of  Pro- 
vidence were  no  more  pure  and  consonant  to  the 
divine  nature.  They  generally  believed,  either 
that  God  concerned  himself  not  at  all  with  the 
worid,  or,  at  least,  that  his  providence  did  not 
extend  to  small  and  minute  affairs.  When  once 
Phaeton  had  misguided  the  chariot  of  the  sun, 
Jupiter  indeed  found  it  necessary  to  see  whether 
the  firmament  had  been  shattered;  but  except  in 
sech  extraordinary  cases,  he  remained  uncon- 
cerned with  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  every- 
thing here  below  was  supposed  to  be  left  to  go 
on,  like  a  clock,  when  it  has  been  onoe  wound 
up.  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  belief  that  the  world 
was  created  from  nothing  has  an  important  in- 
fluence on  the  doctrine  concerning  providence, 
and  so  is  of  great  practical  consequence.  This 
beltef  alone  excites  in  us  ideas  of  providence 
which  do  honour  to  God,  and  are  consonant  with 
his  charaoter.  If  God  is  the  creator  of  the  world , 
we  may  be  sure  4hat  he  not  only  understands 
and  provides  for  ike  wkok,  but  that  his  know- 
ledge and  providence  extend  to  every  particular 
part  of  the  universe,  though  ever  so  small.  The 
eehoolmen,  with  entire  truth,  called  the  pre- 
servation of  the  world  a  continued  ereaiion.  And 
the  Bible  frequently  argues  from  the  fact  that 
God  created  all  things  in  the  nniverse,  that  he 
must  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  them,  and  that 
they  depend  for  their  preservation  solely  upon 
his  will.  yidePsa.xciv.8— -ll;cxxxix.  Cf. 
Kastner,  Ueber  die  Lehre  der  Schöpfung  aus 
Nichts,  und  deren  praktische  Wichtigkeit; 
Göttingen,*  1770,  4to.  Heydenreich,  Progr. 
Num  ratio  humane  sua  vi,  et  sponte  contingere 
possit  notionem  creationis  ex  nihiio  t  Lips.  1790. 
He  shews  that  this  is  the  only  reasonable  opi- 
nion respecting  the  oiigin  of  the  world.  [Re- 
epeetittg  the  practical  importance  of  this  doc- 
trine» «L  also»  NeaadeE»  Allgem«  Gesch.  der 


Christ.  Rel.,  b.  i.  abth.  3,  s.  974.    Also  Hahn» 
Lehrbuch,  s.  271.] 

NoU> — ^The  phrase  iteelf,  to  create  from  no- 
thing,  does  not  occur  in  the  canonical  books  of 
the  Bible,  although  the  idea  is  scriptural.  The 
phrase  is  teken  from  3  Mace.  vii.  36;  in  the 
Vulgate,  ex  nihiio feeit  Dem  ecdum  et  ierram,  in 
the  Greek,  i{  ovx  ovfwy.  The  phrase  fa  /ii} 
^ojuvoiuvth  which  occurs.  Heb.  xi.  3,  is  of  the 
same  import.  Moros  (p.  72)  and  soms  others 
have  rejected  the  phrase,  creation  from  nothings 
because  it  seems  to  imply  that  nothing  is  the 
material  from  which  the  world  was  made.  But 
this  subtilty  is  unnecessary,  since  the  same  lan- 
guage is  used  in  other  cases,  and  is  never  mis* 
understood.  When  we  say,  for  example,  there 
i$  NOTHUf o  in  the  cheett  there  ie  nobody  there,  we 
do  not  mean  to  imply  that  there  is  in  the  first 
case  a  material  substance,  and,  in  the  second» 
a  person  existing  in  the  places  intended. 

in.  The  Nature  of  the  First  MateriaL 

The  idea  of  chaos  resulted  very  naturally  from 
the  opinion  of  the  ancient  Greeks  that  matter  is 
eternal  and  uncreated,  and  that  God  merely  ar- 
ranged and  combined  the  materials  which  he,  as 
the  great  architect,  found  furnished  for  his  use. 
The  word  x^*^  i^  derived  by  some  from  xtu», 
hio,  vacuus  sum ;  by  others  from  a(lu,/urMiu,  be- 
cause they  imagine  chaos  to  be  something  mov- 
able and  fluid.  The  corresponding  Latin  word  is 
siha,  which  denotes  what  is  confused,  4«fiar- 
ranged,  and  then,  unorganized  irtaterial  from 
which  anything  is  made ;  as,  silva  rerum,  sen- 
tentiarum,  Cicero;  silva  medicinm,  Pliny.  The 
Greek  word  which  is  used  by  Plato  and  other 
philosophers  is,  i^»  which  signifies  both  silva 
and  materia.  The  anciente  imagined  that  these 
/irtmordta— the  unorganized  elemento  of  things 
— were  of  the  nature  of  a  thin  air,  or  a  subtle 
ether,  fluid  and  movable,  without  order  or  con- 
nexion, rudis  indigestaque  moles.  Vide  Ovid, 
Met.  i.  7,  seq.  But  the  whole  conception  of 
chaos  is  rather  poetical  than  philosophical— -the 
progeny  of  fancy,  and  not  of  reason.  The  phi- 
losopher can  see  no  satisfactory  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  disorder  must  have  preceded  the 
present  system.  The  poet,  however,  fancies  a 
state  before  the  worid  was  formed»  like  that 
which  would  appear  if  all  the  objecto  of  the  pre- 
sent world  were  torn  to  pieces,  dissolved,  and 
thrown  together ;  and  this  state  he  calls  chaos^ 
and  supposes  that  there  the  elemenU  of  things 
conflicted  with  one  another,  until  the  Deity  at 
length  interposed  to  end  the  strife.  The  Greeks 
now  supposed  that  the  universe  proceeded  from 
this  state,  as  firom  a  fluid  and  fermenting  mass; 
the  Hebrews,  on  the  contrary,  represented  the 
origin  of  the  world  under  the  image  of  a  build- 
ing, of  the  materials  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the 
stmctare  iteelf»  God  was  the  author.    Cf,  the 
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Essay  of  Paulas,  Das  Obaos  erne  Dichtung, 
nicht  ein  Gesetz  für  physische  Kosmologie 
(Kosmogeniet),  in  liis  ••  Memorabilien,**  No. 
in.  Stack  4;  Leipzig,  1793,  8ro.  Some  haye 
thought  they  perceived  a  description  of  chaos  in 
the  rbi  vtn  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  crea- 
tion, Gen.  i.  3.  Bat  Moses  says  this  merely  of 
the  earth.  After  God  had  created  the  universe, 
(the  hesTcns  and  the  earth,)  the  earth  was  still 
waste,  empty,  and  unfinished.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Mosaic  account  to  justify  the  idea  of  the 
Grecian  chaos,  in  which  everything  in  the  uni- 
verse lay  together  in  a  promiscuous  and  disor- 
derly mass,  of  which  God  was  no  more  the  cre- 
ator than  the  architect  is  of  the  pile  of  stones 
from  which  he  forms  his  edifice. 

The  history  of  the  opinions  of  ancient  and 
modem  philosophers  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
first  material  of  the  universe  belongs  appropri- 
ately te  the  history  of  philosophy.  The  follow- 
ing remarks  must  suffice  for  this  place. 

We  cannot  form  any  distinct  notion  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  of  the  primitive,  essential,  and  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  bodies  which  now  exist, 
since  our  senses  are  not  adapted  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  them.  That  such  elements  actually 
exist,  however,  there  is  no  doubt;  and  that  each 
of  these  particles  has  properties  which  distin- 
guish it  from  every  other— its  peculiar  use,  size, 
shape,  &o. — is  equally  clear ;  for  otherwise  there 
eouid  be  no  distinction,  variety,  or  alteration 
in  the  world.  Pythagoras  proceeded  on  this 
ground,  when  he  taught  that  the  fiovdt  was  the 
origin  and  ground  of  all  things.  For  as  num- 
bers consist  of  their  units,  as  constituent  parts, 
so  he  supposed  the  world  was  composed  of  many 
such  units  or  nwnadee.  This  thought  led  Leib- 
nitz to  his  theory  of  numadee.  According  to 
this  theory,  these  monades  are  what  God  ori- 
ginally produced  from  nothing;  and  all  the  va- 
riety of  things,  the  world  itself,  has  arisen  from 
their  original  difference,  and  their  various  com- 
binations. This  theory,  therefore,  clearly  in- 
volves the  doctrine  of  a  creation  Jrom  nothing. 
But  what  is  the  nature,  and  what  are  the  quali- 
ties of  these  first  productions  of  creative  power, 
we  oannotknow,  because  our  senses  do  not  reach 
so  far.  And  when  the  atomic  system,  or  mona- 
dology,  is  extended  to  inquiries  like  these,  it 
becomes,  as  Kant  has  well  shewn,  merely  hy- 
pothetical, and  without  any  practical  interest. 
The  science  which  has  for  its  object  the  powers 
woAforeeM  which  act  in  the  world — dynamiee,  as 
It  is  ealled^s  more  important  to  us  than  the 
science  which  relates  merely  to  the  minute 
atoms  or  particles  of  which  bodies  are  composed, 
wfiether  they  are  called  monadee  or  any  other 


fn  this  whole  subject  we  must  guard  against 
the  supposition  of  any  successive  acts  in  God ; 
as  if  tie  had  first  created  the  materials,  and  then 


formed  tiiem  by  degrees  into  the  bodies  which 
constitute  the  universe,  proceeding  in  bis  work 
step  by  step,  like  a  human  artist.  Vide  s.  &0, 
respecting  the  immutability  of  God.  In  God, 
thought  and  execution  are  one  and  the  same  aet. 
He  epeaksf  and  it  i$  done.  Pa*  xxxiii.  9.  He  says, 
Let  there  be  Ught,  and  there  ia  Ught^  Gen.  i.  3. 
Nor  is  any  alteration  produced  in  God  by  the 
creation  of  the  world.  He  designed  from  eter- 
nity that  the  world  should  exist  at  a  certain  time. 
Moras  expresses  this  differently,  p.  72,  s.  9. 
Of.  on  this  particular  point,  and  on  the  general 
subject,  Ziegler,  Kritik  über  den  Artikel  von 
der  Schöpfung,  nach  unserer  gewöhnlichen 
Dogmatik,  in  Henkels  «*  Magazin  Hlr  Reügionn- 
philosophie,"  b.  ii.  st.  1,  Abband  1. 1. 

SECTION  XLVIL 

THK  DOCTRim  AND  LANOUAOB  OF  TBI  BISLICAL 

,  WRITSR8  RKSnCTING  THK  CREATION  IN  «KNB* 

RAL,  AND  HOW  TBBT  ABB  TO  BB  UNDBBSTOOD. 

I.  Reepecting  the  Eternity  of  Malter, 

Tbb  holy  scriptures  constantiy  describe  God 
as  the  author  and  creator  of  the  world ;  not  mere- 
ly of  the  form  which  it  now  has,  as  the  ancient 
philosophers  supposed,  but  of  the  materials 
themselves  from  which  it  is  formed.  With  this 
fundamental  principle  Moses  begins  his  geo- 
gony,  Gen.  i.  1.  We  find  this  mentioned  as  the 
principal  characteristic  of  the  true  God,  through- 
out the  Bible ;  Is.  xlii.  5 ;  Ps.  cxv.  3,  seq. ;  Acts, 
xvii.  24;  and  the  other  passages  cited  s.  14,  ad 
finem,  and  Morns,  p.  73,  s.  3,  note  I.  It  may 
be  considered  as  an  established  point,  that  the 
etemily  ef  the  world  is  nowhere  affirmed  in  the 
Bible.    Vide  Ps.  xo.  2;  cii.  36,  coll.  s.  tO. 

But  notwithstanding  this,  there  have  always 
been  philosophers  and  theologians,  even  among 
Christians,  who  have  advocated  the  eternity  of 
the  world,  or  at  least  of  matter.  The  Platonist« 
among  the  first  Christians  very  naturally  fol- 
lowed Plato,  who  believed  in  the  eternity  of 
matter,  though  not  of  the  world.  Vide  s.  46. 
Thus  Justin  the  Martyr  affirmed,  that  God 
formed  the  world  from  an  eternal,  misshapen, 
unorganized  material,  A  pol.  i.  39;  though  in 
other  parts  of  his  writings  he  appears  to  derivo 
matter  originally  from  God  as  its  author,  and 
thus  to  differ  from  Plato. 

The  schoolmen,  who  followed  Aristotle,  and 
wiahed  to  defend  his  opinion  respecting  the  eter- 
nity of  the  worid  (s.  46),  taught  that  we  might 
say,  God  had  crbatbd  the  world  from  etermty^^ 
a  ststement  in  which  its  dependence  upon  God 
would  be  vindicated  at  the  same  time  that  its 
eternity  was  maintained.  This  opinion  was 
expressed  by  BoSthins  as  eariy  as  the  fifth  and 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  Others,  how- 
ever» only  wished  that  iiie  poeMUty  of  this  sup- 
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poehioB  tkooM  b«  grmtod.  The  schoolmen 
made  thie  distinction: — Dew  eä  .stbrnus; 
muruius  td  ab  aterko,  sc.  produeitu  ä  Deo, 
For  God,  they  ssid,  had  the  power  to  act  from 
etemitjv  and  we  cao  see  no  reason  why  he 
shoold  not  haTO  exerted  this  power. 
"  Sone  (NTotestant  theologians  of  modem  times 
have  also  asserted  the  possibility  of  the  eternity 
of  the  worid.  Some  hare  thought  it  to  be  a  con- 
tradiction to  speak  of  an  eternal  God  who  is  not 
an  eternal  trtator,  E^en  Wolf,  in  his  metaphy- 
aies,  affirmed  that  it  eoald  not  be  shewn  from 
philosophy  that  the  world  and  the  human  race 
have  had  a  begrinning.^  Bat  even  if  the  world 
had  been  prodoced  from  eternity  by  God,  it 
would  not  therefore  be  eternal  in  the  Bome  $en$e 
as  God  is.  It  would  only  have  existed  through 
infinite  time^  while  God  is  anterior  to,  and  inde- 
pendent of  time.  It  would  perhaps  be  better  to 
say,  that  eternity  (a  parte  ante)  is  a  neeemtry 
attribute  of  God,  but  not  of  the  world :  the  world 
is  eternal  because  God  willed  its  existence  from 
the  first ;  and  not  from  an  irUemal  neeeanty  of 
its  existence,  as  there  is  of  the  existence  of  God. 
The  followers  of  Wolf,  Ribbow,  and  others, 
•held  the  sasae  opinion.  Others  contend,  that 
this  opinion  does  Tiolence  to  the  laws  of  the 
human  nnderstanding.  If  the  word  eternity  is 
understood  in  the  proper  sense,  in  which  it  ex- 
cludes time  (s.  20),  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  can 
be  said,  with  propriety,  that  the  world  was  ere^ 
aied  by,  God  from  eternity.  For  as  soon  as  we 
suppose  that  the  world  was  created,  we  neces- 
sarily admit  that  it  had  a  beginning;  and  if  it 
bad  a  beginning,  it  exists  in  time;  and  time  ex- 
clodee  eternity.  We  may  imagine,  if  we  please, 
an  eternal  series  of  created  things ;  but  such  a 
series  ean  hare  no  reed  existence ;  for  a  series 
consisting  of  things  which  haye  a  beginning 
cannot  be  without  a  beginning. 

But  the  reason  why  we  never  obtain  satisfac- 
tion, after  all  oar  philosophizing,  upon  this  snb- 
jeet,  and  why  we  find  so  many  difficulties  attend- 
ing any  suppoaition  we  may  make  respecting 
the  eternity  of  the  world,  is  this,  thai  the  whoU 
mabjeetfar  traneeende  our  limited  eapaeitiea.  The 
forms  of  time  and  space,  which  are  inherent  in 
our  mental  coDStitotion,  so  limit  our  minds  that 
we  cannot  eonceiye  of  anything  as  existing 
withoBt  them.  Vide  s.  90, 1.  Time  takes  its 
origin  from  the  succession  of  one  thing  after 
another.  It  is  a  notion  of  finite  beings,  who  can 
think  of  only  one  thing  at  a  time,  in  whom, 
tberefors,  one  idea  must  succeed  another ;  and 
is  not  a  quality  of  external  objects.  Vide  lo. 
Gmesti  Schubert,  Diss,  de  impossibilitate  mun- 
di  9tenii;  Jen«,  1741.  Kant,  Kritik  der  reinen 
Vernunft.  When  Augustine  was  asked  the 
question  what  God  had  done  before  the  creation 
of  the  world  1  he  replied,  Neado,  quod  nemo^ 


The  simple  doctrine  of  the  Bible  is,  that  God 
had  an  eternal  purpose  to  make  the  world ;  it 
does  not  teach  us  that  he  did  create  it  from  eter^ 
nity ;  but  rather  the  contrary.  Vide  the  texts 
cited  in  Moras,  p.  73,  s.  9,  Note  1. 

n.  Respeäing  Creation  from  Nothing, 

1.  The  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  creation 
from  nothing,  its  philosophical  proof,  its  scrip- 
tural ground,  &e.,  bare  been  already  exhibited, 
s.  46.  It  only  remains  to  cite  the  most  import* 
ant  texts  relating  to  this  subject.  But  before 
proceeding  to  do  this,  it  is  important  to  repeat 
the  remark,  that  the  Bible  makes  no  mention  of 
a  cAoos,  in  the  sense  of  the  Grecian  fabulists 
and  Philosophen.  Moses,  in  his  first  book,  and 
the  other  sacred  writere,  always  exhibit  the 
simple,  great  idea,  that  God  by  his  mere  will 
brought  into  existence  the  world,  which  did  not 
before  exist— -i.  e.,  in  other  words,  that  he  ere» 
ated  it  from  nothing ;  that  he  willed  that  what 
was  not  should  be,  and  it  was ;  Moras,  p.  7*2. 
So  Paul  says,  Heb.  xi.  3,  By  faith  in  God  (i.  e., 
his  declaration,  assurance  in  the  scriptures)  we 
are  certain  that  the  world  ((uwvck)  vhu  created 
{xoftfifftLd^^  ]o),  hy  the  decree  or  will  (j^or») 
of  Godf  to  that  what  we  ue  (fcuyd/wya  and  |9Xf 
fco/us^a,  what  appeara  or  exists,)  waa  made  out 
of  nothings  (ra  iivi  ^<up6fuva,^  The  phrase  ra 
It/ri  ^awofuwa  is  here  synonymous  with  t* a  oix 
ovf  a,  which  occura  in  2  Mace.  tu.  28,  Godmade 
heaven  and  earthy  i|  o^  ovrta»,  Hera  too  the 
text,  Rom.  It.  17,  is  cited :  jSbraham  irueted  in 
Ood  tov  ^(aottouivvtot  tovi  vtxpovi  »at  x  a  X  o  v  r- 
rof  (creantis)  ta  firi  drra  u;  opta.  The  phrase* 
ology  in  this  text  is,  indeed,  derived  from  that 
used  to  describe  the  creation  from  nothing ;  but 
it  is  here  figuratively  applied  to  the  numerous 
posterity  of  Abraham,  which  did  not  yet  exists 
and  of  which  there  was  no  probability;  but 
which  was  afterwards  brought  into  being.  The 
word  xaXtiv  here  answera  to  the  word  vy,  Isa. 
xli.  4 ;  xliv.  7,  and  signifies  creare^  produeere. 
So  Philo  says,  ta  ft^  wra  ixdxe^tv  tls  *6  ilvat. 
Vide  CarpaoT  on  Heb.  xi.  3.  The  doctrine  that 
God  made  the  worid  from  nothing,  is  also  im* 
plied,  where  it  is  said  that  he  created  the  world 
by  his  word^  his  decree^  or  by  the  breath  which 
proceeded  out  cf  hie  mouth.  Vide  Ps.  xxziii» 
6,  9.  Gen.  i.  •«  He  spake,  and  it  was  done,"* 
&c.  Of.  s.  34,  No.  5.  It  is  said  in  Rev.  It.  11,. 
(TV  Ix'TctfOf  fCarf a,  xai  ^»a  t^  >«Xi7fta  (tJi^t 
Daniel,  viii.  4;  xi.  3,  16)  (fov  tlaU  **Thou  hast 
mads  all  things,  and  they  depend  for  existence 
upon  thy  will.^' 

3.  Nothing  can  be  determined  from  the  Bible 
respecting  the  particular  manner  in  which  God, 
by  his  mere  will,  created  the  worid  from  no* 
thing;  and  we  are  unable  even  to  form  any  eon- 
ception  of  the  subject,  as  we  have  nothing  ana* 
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logo«  to  wnuk  we  can  oompare  it.  The  New 
TestameDt  usaally  ascribes  the  work  of  creation 
to  the  Father  t  and  God  is  called  Paiher^  (Ila^tjp 
iMrTttr«)  60  far  as  he  is  creator  and  preserver  of 
all  things.  Theologians  say,  Oreatio  e$t  opua 
Dei  ad  extra^  quod  Pairi  adeertbitur  approprior 
Uvi  Bive  terminative^  Moras,  p.  73,  note  1. 

Bat  creation  is  also  ascribed  to  the  Son,  or  to 
the  /Loyof  (vide  s.  38, 1.  2) ;  as  John,  i.  3,  ndrea 
3*'  ewrov  (Aoyov,  ver.  1, 3)  iycVcro,  x.  r.  X. ;  and 
again,  in  Ter.  10,  o  xoafMf  Ü  wvtov  iyivtto.  It 
is  the  object  of  this  passage  to  describe  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Logos  to  the  world  and  created  things. 
The  particle  6ia  with  the  genitive  freqaentiy,  in- 
deed, denotes  merely  the  cauea  inUrwnentaiis  $ 
(so  Lake,  i.  70;)  bat  it  also  denotes  the  causa 
^fieien»  t  as  Rom.  i.  5,  and  1  Cor.  i.  9,  (e<o^,  6t 
o$  jxXfi^ff,)  and  Hebrews,  iL  10,  (e<6(  5»'  o/l 
<ft  ftdvtok.)  That  it  is  used  in  this  sense  here 
may  be  shewn  from  the  analogy  of  other  pas- 
sages—e.  g..  Col.  i.  16—17,  and  Heb.  ii.,  where 
it  is  expressly  said  that  everything  in  the  ani- 
Terse  was  created  by  the  Son.  Cf.  the  texts 
cited  in  s.  38.  But  some  theologians  have  en- 
deavoured to  explain  all  these  passages  as  figu- 
rative, and  as  exhibiting  a  mere  personification 
of  the  divine  understanding,  and  of  its  plan  exe- 
euted  in  the  creation;  somewhat  as  Wisdom  is 
said  in  Prov.  viii.  to  have  assisted  God  in  the 
creation,  and  to  have  been  the  instrument  by 
which  he  made  the  world.  Vide  s.  37,  and  s. 
41,  IL  This  interpretation  is  embraced  by  those 
who  favour  the  Sabellian  theory;  but  certainly 
it  is  not  scriptural.  The  most  just,  scripturah^ 
and  at  the  same  time  simple  view,  is  perhaps 
the  following.  Since  the  New  Testament 
makes  the  Son  of  God  equal  {töa)  with  the  Fa- 
ther, it  designs  to  teach  in  all  texts  of  this  kind 
that  he  stands  in  the  very  same  relation  to  the 
world,  and  to  all  created  objects,  as  the  Father 
does,  and  that  whatever  is  said  of  the  Father  is 
Irae  also  of  the  Son.  Hence  theologians  have 
the  canon.  Opera  Dei  ad  extra  (attributiva)  turil 
tribuepermni*  eommurUa ;  intending  thereby  to 
intimate  their  equality  with  one  another.  Vide 
a.  43,  ad  finem.  Those  who  are  inclined  to 
Arianism  have  often  referred,  in  behalf  of  their 
hypothesis,  to  Heb.  i.  3,  where  it  is  said,  *«  God 
appointed  his  Son  Lord  (xxiTpoM/coy)  over  all. 
6»'  ol  so*  fov;  aJwMftf  iftoUfCtv :  the  meaning  or 
which  they  suppose  to  be  summed  ap,  and  ex- 
pressed in  ver.  3,  **  He  (the  Son)  upholds  all 
things  (fcpwt'  ^«  ftavta)  by  his  power,  {prgutfti 
avMi^Mtt«.)"  The  phrase,  the  Father  created 
the  world  through  the  Son^  occurs  only  this  once 
in  the  New  Testament,  for  which  reason  Dr. 
Griesbach  advises  to  alter  the  reading,  and  to 
sabstitote  6U>th  xai  for  5t'  oh  »a»,  Progr.  De 
mundo  a  Deo  Patre  condito  per  Filium;  Jen«, 
1781.    Bat  no  anfficient  reason  can  be  given  for 


this  alteration ;  and,  as  theologians  have  justly 
remarked,  it  does  not  follow  from  this  phrase- 
ology that  the  Son  is  less  than  the  Father,  as  the 
Ariane  and  Subordinationists  (e.  g.,  Dr.  Clark) 
have  concluded.  For  the  person  through  whom 
I  accomplish  anything,  so  far  from  being  necee- 
sarily  inferior  to  myself,  may  be  eqaal  or  even 
greater.  I  may,  for  example,  secure  a  favour  to 
any  one  from  the  king,  through  the  influence  of 
the  nUndeterm  Some  of  the  old  theologians  at- 
tempted to  prove  from  Gen.  i.  3,  that  a  share  in 
creation  was  expreesly  ascribed  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  considered  as  a  person.  But  it  is  at  least 
doubtful  whether  in  this  text  the  person  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  spoken  of.  Ps.  xxxiii.  6  has  no 
relation  to  this  subject.    Vide  s.  60, 1. 

3.  The  following  are  the  principal  words  and 
phrasee  used  in  the  Bible  in  respect  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  and  of  the  earth. 

(a)  ina,  to  create^ produce^  Gen.  i.  1,  et  passim. 
This  word,  however,  by  itself,  does  not  signify 
to  create  from  nothing.  It  freqaentiy  denotes 
the  formation  of  a  thing  from  a  pre-existing  ma- 
terial, and  answers  to  xti^sw.  So  in  Gen.  i. 
37,  it  is  used  in  relation  to  the  formation  of  man 
from  the  earth ;  and  hence  to  denote  his  being 
born  and  begotten;  so  Ps.  civ.  30.  It  often 
sigrnifiee,  too,  parare^  eondere^  fourth  reddere  g 
so  Is.  xliii.  7;  Num.  xvi.  30,  seq.  Cf.  a. 
48,  L 

(6)  All  the  words  which  signify  to  tnake,  to 
prepare^  to  form ;  as  nfc^,  (hence  n^,  a  work^ 
ereaied  things  lUMjfia,  «pyof,)  *ir,  to  form ,-  fi^, 
xa/taptiittVf  to  prqntref  to  arrange^  Ps.  viii.  4 ; 
xxxviii.  18.  The  corresponding  verb  and  the 
derivate  substantive  have  the  same  meaning  in 
Arabic. 

(e)  All  the  words  which  relate  to  buiUUng^  to 
the  erecting  of  the  superstructure,  or  the  laying 
of  the  foundation.  *id^,  ^fuXio»,  to  founds  to 
eeUdtUeh^  is  applied,  particularly  in  poetic  lan- 
guage, to  the  creation  of  the  earth ;  Ps.  cii.  36. 
Hence  the  Hellenistic  phrase  aa^aßokfj  xoa/M», 
John,  xvii.  34,  coll.  ver.  6,  and  Eph.  i.  4.  The 
Hebrews  considered  the  earth  as  being  in  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  and  represented  the  hea- 
vens as  a  tent  spread  over  it,  according  to  their 
natural  appearance ;  and  to  these  popular  no- 
tions the  sacred  writers  everywhere  conform ; 
and  so  because  the  earth  is  firm,  and  andeviating 
in  its  courae,  they  represented  it  as  established 
upon  pillars ;  Ps.  civ.  5.  m!^  to  buiU^  &c. ;  but 
it  also  signifies  to  propagate  the  raee^  to  acquire 
posterity^  Gen.  xvi.  3 ;  hence  )i,  sen,  (the  bniider 
of  the  family.) 

(d)  The  words  which  signify  to  soy,  apeak^ 
eall^  (call  forth,)  command  f  as,  ncM,  «y>t  respect- 
ing which,  cf.  No.  I.  These  «re  the  words 
more  commonly  employed  to  designate  ereation 
from  nothing. 
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SECTION  XLVIII. 

THB  WORK  or  CREATIOIf  TWOFOLD;   DimRBNT 
CI.A88K8  or  CRKATURES;  OUR  KNOWLBDOB  OF 

rHBM ;  BND  or  god  in  the  creation  or  the 

WOBLD;  THB  BB8T  WORLD. 

1.  JTie  Work  of  Creation  twofold, 

Cbsatxqn  is  divided  inXo  prima  or  immtdiaia^ 
and  ieBunda  or  mediaia*  The  immediate  creation 
19  that  whieh  took  place  when  God  first  gave 
existence  to  all  this  variety  of  things,  when  be- 
fore there  was  nothing.  The  metUaie  creation  is 
that  which  is  seen  since  the  original  creation  was 
completed,  in  the  production  of  plants,  the  ge- 
neration of  animate  creatures,  and  the  whole  na- 
tural propagation  of  the  various  kinds  of  beings. 
God  works,  since  the  creation  is  completed,  not 
immediately,  bat  generally,  by  means  of  the 
powers  of  nature  which  he  himself  has  bestowed 
and  regulated.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  speak  of 
God*s  having  l^  the  world  to  the  powers  of  na- 
ture* But  such  phraseology  should  be  carefully 
avoided  in  religions  instruction.  It  seems  to 
remove  God  to  a  distance  from  us,  and  very  na- 
turally suggests  the  idea  that  he  has  given  up 
the  world,  and  concerns  himself  no  more  about 
iu  More  injury  is  done  by  such  expressions, 
especially  in  an  age  that  forgets  God,  than  is 
erer  supposed.  Instead  of  such  language  it 
would  be  better,  therefore,  to  Say,  God  works  by 
meams  of  nature^  or,  by  means  of  the  powers  which 
h€  hms  bestowed  upon  nature^  or  with  which  he  has 
furnished  his  creatures.  Even  Moses  says  ex- 
pressly, Gen.  i.  S3,  28,  that  God  gave  his  crea- 
toree  the  ability  to  preserve  and  propagate  their 
own  kind.  Still,  however,  all  creatures,  both 
animate  and  inanimate,  which  are  thus  mediately 
produced,  are  called,  with  perfect  truth,  ereor 
tares  of  God^  considering  that  God  first  esta- 
blished and  upholds  this  natural  constitution  by 
means  of  which  they  come  into  being.  Vide 
Job,  X.  8 ;  xxxiii.  4 ;  Ps.  cxxxix.  13 — 16.  The 
word  ira  and  the  derivative  noun  are  used  in 
both  of  tiiese  senses ;  in  the  first,  that  of  imme- 
diate creation,  Gen.  i.  1,  27 ;  ii.  2,  seq. ;  Is.  xlv. 
18;  Ps.  exlviii.  5;  in  the  second,  that  of  me- 
diate creation.  Psalm  civ.  30,  *«They  (men)  are 
created^'' — i.  e.,  bom.  Hence  ina  and  nS^  are 
interchanged  as  synonymous :  as,  tn^  Dp,  popu- 
bu  ereandus^  Psalm  cii.  19 ;  and  nSu  op,  populus 
fUMseenduSj  Psalm  xxii.  39.  Hence  to  create, 
signifies  metaphorically,  in  the  scriptures,  to  re- 
fieip,  tofowtd,  to  be  the  author  cf  anything ;  Is. 
xlviii.  7 ;  Ps.  li.  13.  The  same  is  true  ofx-ei^iw 
and  xtioHf  Eph.  ii.  10, 15;  iii.  9 ;  and  also  of 
the  Latin  eroare  f  as,  *<  Bomuhs  creator  urbisJ*^ 
•<  Terra  crbavit  genus  humanum^"  Lucretius. 
Crbarb  regemf  magistratum,  &c. 

Every  good,  therefore,  which  we  derive  from 
any  of  the  creatures  of  God,  is  truly  a  gift  and 
23 


feyour  of  God  himself,  who  gave  to  his  ereatnres 
all  their  various  powers  with  the  intention  of 
making  them  useful  to  others.  Cf.  Hos.  ii.  31, 
seq.;  Matt.  vi.  25,  seq.;  Acts,  xvii.  35,  seq. 
Consequently  we  are  under  obligation  to  be 
thankful  to  God  himself  for  these  advantages, 
which  we  derive  from  his  creatures.  Vide 
Psalm  civ.  1,  seq.,  and  other  texts  of  the  New 
Testament. 

II.  Different  Classes  of  Creatures. 

The  kingdom  of  God  is  so  vast,  and  compr»" 
bends  such  an  innumerable  host^  (to  use  a  scrip* 
tural  term,)  that  we  are  able  to  survey  but  a 
very  small  portion  of  it  at  once,  and  are  wholly 
inadequate  suitably  to  estimate  the  perfection, 
beauty,  and  harmony  of  the  whole.  What, 
then,  we  cannot  survey  at  once,  we  most  exar 
mine  in  separate  portions,  and  by  this  partition 
we  may  relieve  the  weakness  of  our  under- 
standing; and  this  courae  is  both  reasonable  in 
itself  and  according  to  the  example  of  scripture. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  divideid  the  universe 
into  heaven^  earthy  and  «ea,  (s.  45,)  whiofr  are 
properly  styled  tiie  provinces  (nicpn)  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  by  the  author  of  Psalm  oiii. ; 
and  diis  is  the  division  according  to  which  the 
ancient  Hebrew  prophets  always  proceed  in  the 
classification  of  the  works  of  God.  Vide 
Psalm  civ.,  exlviii.  The  former  of  these 
Psalms  is  an  admirable  ode  on  the  creation  and 
the  wise  constitution  of  the  world.  The  various 
objects  in  heaven,  on  the  earth,  and  in  the 
watere,  are  there  mentioned  in  their  nature^ 
order ;  their  dependence  on  God  is  shewn,  and 
their  uses,  and  the  ends  for  which  they  were 
made,  is  described.  The  sublime  descriptions 
in  Job,  xxxvi.  and  xli.,  may  be  cited  in  this 
connexion.    Cf.  Ps.  cxlv.  cxlvii. 

The  Bible  always  gives  the  preference  to  ani- 
mate creatures  (creatures  who  have  breath  f  in 
whom  is  the  breath  of  life,  as  Moses  says)  over 
the  inanimate  creation.  It  justiy  eonsidere 
them  as  the  more  noble,  exalted,  and  perfect 
work  of  God ;  and  it  assigns  to  man  a  pre-emi- 
nence among  the  creatures  which  belong  to  the 
earth.  Vide  Gen.  1.  36,  seq..  and  Ps.  viii., 
which  treat  of  the  dignity  of  man,  and  of  his 
superiority  to  the  other  creatures  of  the  earth,  es- 
pecially ver.  4 — ^9.  This  passage  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  comment  upon  Gen.  i.  36,  seq. 
There  it  is  said  that  God  made  man  in  his  own 
image,  and  placed  him  over  the  rest  of  the 
creation.  This  pre-eminence  consists  in  the  ra- 
tional and  moral  nature,  and  the  freedom  of  will 
which  man  alone  possesses  among  all  the  crea- 
tures by  which  he  is  surrounded. 

Respecting  the  division  of  creatures  into 

viaible  (corporeal)  and  imnsible,  (immateiial, 

spiritual,)  which  oecu».  Col.  i.  16,  vide  s.  45, 

ad  finem.    Jtngds  and  the  human  soul  bekmg 
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to  the  Meond  cI&m;  bot  the  whole  man  belongs 
alike  to  the  corporeal  and  spiritual  kingdom. 

m.  JTieKfwwkdge  of  the  Works  of  God. 

The  andeute  had  a  yerj  imperfeet  aoqnaiot- 
anoe  with  natoral  science.  They  remained  con« 
tented  for  the  most  part  with  the  first  impres* 
sions  which  were  made  apon  their  senses,  with- 
out being  able  to  penetrate  into  the  internal  na- 
ture of  the  objects  around  them.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  expect  to  find  any  very  thorough  and 
aoeurate  acquaintance  with  natural  science  in 
the  writings  of  a  nation  in  so  early  a  stage  of 
improvenent  as  the  ancient  Hebrews  were. 
They  were  wholly  incapable  of  a  high  degree 
of  the  knowledge  of  nature.  And  although 
some  have  thought  they  discovered  it  in  the 
geogony  of  Moses,  they  have  done  so  only  by 
aseribing  their  own  thoughts  to  his  words,  and 
•8»bodying  their  own  information  in  his  account. 
The  ancient  hearers  and  readers  of  this  history 
had  no  taste  for  all  this,  and  would  not  have 
Bnderstood  it. 

The  more  cultivated  nations  of  antiquity,  es- 
peeially  the  Greeks,  and  their  disciples  the  Ro- 
mans, advanced  indeed  much  beyond  the  He- 
brews in  natural  science.  But  they  too  were 
destitute  of  the  requisite  instruments  and  helps, 
and  often  trusted  more  to  reasoning  ä  priori 
than  to  experiment;  and  consequently  their 
knowledge  of  nature,  as  a  whole,  bears  no  com« 
parisoB  with  oura,  though  in  particular  deparu» 
»ents  they  did  muoh,  considering  the  age  in 
wfaieh  they  lived ;  as  appeare  from  the  works 
of  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  Hippocrates,  Galen, 
Piiny,  Seneoa,  and  othera.  More  oonsiderable 
advanoea,  however,  have  been  made  by  Euro- 
peans in  modeni  times,  especially  since  the  fif- 
teenth century,  by  means  of  the  telescope,  mi- 
•roecope,  and  other  newly  invented  philosophi- 
aal  instraments,  by  which  the  secrets  of  nature 
have  been  disclosed. 

We  have  made  these  observations  upon  the 
•tody  of  nature  in  this  place,  not  only  because 
this  study,  and  the  general  prevalence  of  correct 
natonl  seienoe,  oontribute  greatly  to  intellectual 
improvement,  and  in  many  respects  to  the  en- 
nobling of  man,  but  especially  because  they 
stand  in  intimate  connexion  with  religion.  On 
these  accounts  it  must  appear  to  be  the  duty  of 
every  man  of  education,  and  especially  of  the 
religioos  teacher,  to  acquaint  himself  with 
natural  science,  and  also  to  give  instruction  to 
the  common  people  and  the  young  in  those 
parts  of  it  which  Üiey  are  capable  of  learning — 
always  employing  it,  however,  for  religions 
purposes.    This  knowledge  can  and  should  be 


1.  As  a  very  easy  and  practical  means  of  at- 
tainiag  to  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  and 
•ttriboteo  of  Ood,  and  as  well  adapted  to  pro- 


mote a  disposition  and  eonduct  corresponding  to 
such  knowledge,  vide  s.  15,  I.,  where  some 
physico-theological  works  are  mentioned ;  also» 
Moras,  p.  74,  s.  4,  5. 

3.  As  a  preventive  of  superatitton,  and  a  re- 
medy for  its  evil  consequences.  The  supenti* 
tious  are  those  who  believe  things  to  be  rea/^  ot 
whose  realitt/  they  have  no  evidence,  and  who 
expect  things  will  come  to  pass  without  the 
least  reason  for  so  doing.  This  is  their  pecu- 
liar infirmity ;  and  the  only  suitable  remedy  is, 
for  them  to  learn  to  judge  correctly  respecting 
the  reality  of  things;  to  observe  closely  and 
examine  properly  the  evidence  of  what  they  be- 
lieve, and  then  to  believe  only  so  far  as  their 
observation  and  evidence  will  warrant.  The 
superstitious  easily  believe  that  an  event  ae* 
com  pushed  by  natural  means  is  accomplished 
by  direct  supernatural  agency,  and  thus  allow 
themselves  to  be  deceived  by  tricks  and  artifices. 
These  false  views  cannot  be  proved  to  them  to 
be  groundless  in  any  way  so  clearly  and  efieo- 
tuatly  as  by  giving  them  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  nature ;  since  by  this  we  can  shew  them  that 
an  event  which  they  had  regarded  as  superna- 
tural was  entirely  in  the  usual  course.  This 
will  have  more  influence  than  all  the  laws 
which  could  be  enacted  against  soperatitioua 
practices,  magic,  and  fortune-telling,  and  more 
than  all  the  punishments  which  could  be  inflict« 
ed  upon  magicians  and  fortune-tellen.  Tlie  best 
laws  and  regulations  of  this  kind  are  of  littie 
use,  if  the  first  source  of  such  supentitious  no« 
tions  cannot  be  discovered  and  removed  by 
proper  instruction.  This  is  the  reason  why 
even  the  wise  regulations  of  Moses  upon  this 
subject  were  inefiectual  among  the  Israelites. 

Natural  science  ought,  therefore,  by  no  meana 
to  be  neglected  in  the  instraction  of  the  common 
people  and  of  the  young;  since  it  contributes  so 
much  to  mental  and  moral  improvement,  to  g^ 
nuine  religion,  and  to  the  whole  happiness  of 
man.  Cicero  has  an  excellent  remark  upon  this 
subject:  Omnium  rerum  natura  eogniid  leoamur 
9uperatitionei-'''non  eoniurbamur  ignoraiione  re^ 
rum,  €  qua  iped  horribiles  eaepe  exietunt  formic 
dine»  t  denique  etiam  mwati  meHu»  erimue^  De 
Fin.  i.  19.  Bayle*s  work  on  comets  should  b« 
read,  as  a  thorough  antidote  to  soperetition« 
Cf.  Wiegleb,  Natürliche  Magie,  continued  by 
Rosenthal,  which  explains  by  natural  caoses 
many  things  considered  by  the  common  people 
as  supernatural. 

In  giving  this  instruetion  in  natural  science 
which  has  now  been  recommended,  the  religious 
teacher  most  carefully  avoid  all  learned  specula* 
tions  and  hypotheses,  and  introduce  only  that 
which  ean  be  made  intelligible  to  the  least  im- 
proved underatanding.  He  must  not  come  lor» 
ward  in  the  character  of  a  natnralist,  for  the 
porpose  of  merely  instraoting  his  people  ia 
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natural  seienee.  This  is  not  his  calling^.  He 
moat  give  this  iDStruction  only  as  a  means  of 
ioapiring  bis  people  with  reTerence  for  God«  of 
promoting  their  piety  towards  him  and  eoofi- 
denee  io  him,  and  of  making  them  more  happy 
and  contented  in  their  condition.  He  should 
exhibit  it  io  connexion  with  the  positive  truths 
of  Christianity,  and  in  such  a  way  that  it  will 
have  no  tendency  to  produce  doubts  and  scepti- 
eisDi  with  regard  to  our  holy  religion.  Cf. 
Flatt*s  Magasin,  Ueber  den  Inhalt  öffentlicher 
Religionsvortrage  an  erwachsene  Christen,  St. 
i.  Num.  7,  and  St.  ▼.  Num.  3. 

IV.  End  of  God  in  the  Creaiioiu 

The  scriptures  declare  expressly,  that  every- 
thing which  God  has  made  ia  good^.  e.,  ac- 
complishes exactly  the  purpose  for  which  he 
made  it.  Moses  represents  God  as  testifying 
his  pleasure  in  all  that  he  had  done,  when  the 
eremtton  was  completed.  Gen.  i.  31.  The  truth 
of  the  principle,  that  God  has  given  to  all  his 
creatures  the  highest  possible  degree  of  per- 
fection, is  evident  both  from  his  wisdom  and 
his  goodness.  Vide  s.  SS4,  98.  Either  our 
fonner  theory  respecting  these  attributes  is 
untrue,  (quod  non  potest  esse,)  or  this  principle 
is  true.  Acting  under  the  guidance  of  infinite 
wisdom,  and  under  the  impulse  of  infinite  good- 
ness, God  could  not  but  choose  what  ü  beat. 

Upon  this  principle  rests  the  doctrine  of  the 
beat  world,  or  optimism^  which  is  found  even  in 
Plato,  the  stoics,  and  other  ancient  writers. 
According  to  Seneca,  (Ep.  65,)  Plato  said, 
Z^eitf  wmndumfeeit  quam  optimum  poiuit.  In 
modem  times,  this  doctrine  has  found  a  decided 
advocate  in  Leibnitz,  in  his  Tbeodicee,  th.  i. 
cap.  8.  Wolf,  in  his  Mdaphynk^  and  others 
after  him,  have  more  fully  developed  it.  If  we 
pretuppote  that  God  could  have  conceived  of 
many  worlds  as  possible,  the  present  world, 
which  he  preferred  to  the  others,  and  to  which 
therefore  he  gave  existence,  must  be  the  best 
If  not,  then  God  might  prefer  the  worse  and 
less  perfect  to  the  best  and  most  perfect;  which 
would  bespeak  an  imperfection  both  of  intelli- 
genoe  and  will.  When  God  created  the  world, 
he  foresaw,  most  clearly  and  infallibly,  all  his 
creature»— their  nature,  actions,  and  their  con- 
nexion with  the  whole  system.  He  must  also 
be  supposed  to  have  had  the  best  end  in  view 
in  the  crestton  of  the  world,  and  to  have  been 
able  to  apply  the  best  means  for  the  attainment 
of  it;  s.  34,  99.  Morsover,  his  power  is  so 
unlimited  that  nothing  could  prevent  him  from 
giving  the  world  a  different  constitution  from 
that  which  it  now  has ;  or,  which  is  same  thing, 
from  creating  a  different  world  from  that  which 
now  exists.  Now  since  he  has  created  the  pre- 
sent world,  it  follows  that  no  other  world  is  so 
well  «daptad  to  the  attainment  of  the  divine 


purposes  as  this.    We  are,  indeed,  nnaequaint* 

ed  with  his  designs,  or  with  the  final  cause  of 
the  creation  of  the  world.  God,  doubtless,  had 
many  ends  in  view,  which  we  do  not  know,  and 
of  which  we  do  not  even  think.  Vide  Monis, 
p.  75,  s.  6.  So  far,  however,  as  we  consider 
the  designs  of  God  in  respect  to  his  creatures, 
(and  in  this  respect  alone  can  we  consider 
them,)  it  was  his  object  to  give  them  indivi- 
dually that  degree  of  perfection  and  of  well- 
being  of  which  they  might  be  susceptible. 
This  what  is  meant  in  the  Bible,  when  it  is  said. 
He  created  everything/or  Am  oum  glory ^  (rather, 
glorißcation^)  in  reference  to  us  rational  beinga, 
who  are  to  learn  his  majesty  end  his  glorious 
perfections  from  the  works  of  his  hand.  Thia 
is  enough  for  us  to  know  in  order  to  make  a 
wise  use  of  the  world.  The  theological  do»» 
trine,  that  God  had  his  own  glory  as  his  highest 
object  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  when  thus 
explained,  is  just  and  scriptural.  Cf.  s.  94, 1 ; 
s.  18, 1.  Note. 

Now  if  optimism  be  thus  defined,  and  if  the 
supposition  that  many  worlds  were  possible  is 
admitted,  it  is  a  true  doctrine.  When,  however» 
Leibnitz  and  Wolf  maintained  that  the  best 
world  could  not  exist  without  imperfection,  evil, 
and  sin,  (which  will  be  farther  considered  in 
the  articles  on  Providence  and  the  Apostasy,) 
the  theologians  of  that  age  were  unable  to  re- 
concile it  with  their  common  theories  and  mode« 
of  expression,  and  supposed  that  by  this  doo* 
trine  God  was  made  the  author  of  sin.  This 
was  the  case  with  Buddeus,  Lange,  Weismann, 
and  others.  Vide  Baumeister,  Historia  doe- 
trine  recentios  controverse  de  mundo  optimo ; 
Goriit  1741. 

Tho  philosophy  of  Kant  sets  aside  the  theory 
of  optimism  as  incapable  of  proof,  and  resting 
upon  arbitrary  notiona  of  the  moral  attributes 
of  God.  Kant*s  objections  against  this  doc- 
trine, or  rather,  against  the  abuse  of  it,  may  be 
found  in  his  Kritik  der  ürtheiieknrfl  f  Berlin, 
1790,  8vo;  and  in  Rehberg,  Verh&ltniss  der 
Metaphysik  zur  Religion,  Abschn.  6,  6.  [Cf. 
Hahn,  s.  60,  Anmerk.  4,  5.  Bretschneider,  b» 
i.  s.  584.] 

SECTION  XLIX. 

or  THC  MOSAIC  ACOOUNT  OF  THK  CRBATIOR, 
ITS  ObJECT,  AMD  THE  VARIOUS  HYPOTHXSBS 
ADOPTED  TO  EXPLAIN  IT. 

I.  Object  ofthie  Narration^  and  whence  ii  woe 
derived. 

These  points  roust  be  determined  before  we 
can  attain  a  position  from  which  we  can  survey 
the  whole  subject  in  all  ita  bearings.  Moses 
wrote  primarily  for  his  own  nation^  the  Israel* 
ites.    And  the  aurest  way  to  determine  what 
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end  lie  had  in  riew  in  writingr  this  narrative,  is 
to  consider  the  circumstances  and  wants  of  the 
Jews  at  the  time  he  wrote;  and  these  are  best 
learned  from  his  own  boolcs. 

1.  One  principal  object  which  Moses  had  in 
yiew  in  this  account,  was  to  shew  that  the  Qod 
whom  the  Israelites  worshipped  was  the  being 
from  whom  all  things  derived  their  exietence^  and 
that,  consequently,  their  national  God  was  the 
God  and  Lord  of  the  whole  universe,  and  not  a 
being  of  so  limited  a  nature  as  the  national  dei- 
ties at  that  time  were  usually  imagined.  The 
Israelites  had  a  very  strong  propensity  to  the 
polytheism  then  prevalent  Even  many  among 
them,  who  worshipped  Jehovah  as  their  national 
God,  still  considered  the  heathen  idols  as  dei- 
ties having  rule  over  other  nations  and  coun- 
tries. And  so  they  frequently  regarded  Jehovah 
as  the  God  of  their  own  nation  only,  and  their 
own  land ;  and  not  of  the  whole  earth,  or  world. 
Vide  s.  16.  And  as  they  had  seen  image-wor- 
ship in  Egypt, 'they  frequently  worshipped  their 
own  God  under  various  forms — e.  g.  that  of  a 
golden  calf,  Ex.  xzxii;  This  tendency  among 
the  Jews  gave  rise  to  those  severe  laws  which 
Moses  enacted  against  image  and  idol  worship, 
Ex.  XX.  4 ;  Deut.  iv.  15^17.  Many  of  the  Is- 
raelites worshipped  the  stars.  Vide  the  texts 
above  cited. 

Now  this  history  of  the  creation  clearly  shews 
that  the  God  whom  the  Israelites  worshipped  is 
the  Creator  and  Lord  of  the  whole  universe; 
that  the  firmament  and  the  stars,  as  well  as  the 
earth  and  its  inhabitants,  are  his  work,  and  his 
alone;  that  there  are  not  many  gods,  but  one 
only,  the  author  of  all  things ;  that  these  things 
were  isreated  by  God  for  the  good,  advantage, 
and  service  of  man,  and  not  to  be  worshipped 
by  him,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  himself  is 
appointed  by  God  to  be  the  lord  and  ruler  of  the 
earth,  and  of  all  the  inferior  creatures  that  in- 
habit it. 

Such  a  history  was  the  more  necessary,  from 
the  fact  that  almost  all  the  ancient  books  of  le- 
gislation and  religion  began  with  cosmogonies. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  books  of  the  Pheni- 
cians,  Greeks,  &c.  The  same  might  therefore 
have  been  expected  from  Moses  by  his  country- 
men, especially  as  many  of  the  cosmogonies  of 
other  nations  were  false,  and  needed  to  be  cor- 
rected. 

3.  Moses  intended,  also,  by  this  account,  to 
confirm,  impress,  and  solemnize  many  of  his 
poeitive  institutions  and  laws.  Thus  what  he 
says,  in  the  account  of  the  work  of  the  fourth 
day,  (ver.  14,)  respecting  the  use  of  the  sun  and 
moon  in  the  reckoning  of  time,  was  designed  to 
recommend  the  custom  which  he  had  instituted 
among  the  Israelites  of  reckoning  time,  and  ob- 
serving feasts  and  public  solemnities,  according 
to  moons  and  lunar  years.  And  thus,  especially 


in  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  mmmÜI  day 
(ii.  3, 3),  on  which  God  rested  when  hislaboura 
were  done,  he  has  an  obvious  reference  to  the 
institution  of  the  Sabbath.  This  become«  still 
more  evident  on  a  comparison  of  these  verses 
with  Ex.  XX.  8—11;  for  it  is  there  expressly 
said  respecting  the  Mosaic  institution  of  tho 
Sabbath,  *<  that  no  labour  should  be  done  in  it, 
because  God  laboured  only  six  day«,  as  it  were« 
and  rested  on  the  seventh  day ;  wh^efore  God 
consecrated  (Tva)  the  seventh  day,  and  appoint- 
ed it  for  a  festival  (insN,')^).*'  In  what  way, 
now,  could  this  solemn  ifestivat  of  the  Jewish 
nation  have  received  a  higher  sanction  and  inte- 
rest, than  from  such  a  consideration  as  this  1  The 
Sabbath  was  thus  consecrated  as  a  solemn  festi- 
val in  remembrance  of  the  creation,  and  in  it  the 
Jews  were  required  to  rest  from  their  labour  in 
honour  of  God,  their  creator  and  the  creator  of  the 
world,  and  to  employ  this  rest  in  religious  me- 
ditation, and  in  celebrating  his  perfections. 
Hence  the  Hebrew  psalms  intended  for  the  Sab- 
bath day  were  hymns  of  praise  to  God  for  hie 
greatness,  as  manifested  in  his  woiks—e.  g., 
Ps.  xcii.  1,  seq.  This  reference  of  Moees  to 
the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  in  what  he  saye 
of  the  consecration  of  the  seventh  day  in  his 
history  of  the  creation,  is  so  evident,  that  it  was 
perceived  by  many  of  the  ecclesiastical  (athers 
— e.  g.,  Philoponus,  in  the  sixth  century,  in  hie 
Hexcmer,  I.  i.  c.  3. 

Eichhorn,  in  his  "  Urgeschichte,**  has  endea- 
voured, very  ingeniously,  to  cany  out  this  idea 
respecting  the  object  for  which  Moses  wrote. 
Vide  Repertor.  für  bibl.  Lit.  th.  iv.  s.  129—173 ; 
Leipzig,  1779 ;  and,  Eichhom*s  Urgeschichte, 
herausgegeben  mit  Einldtnng  und  Anmerkun- 
gen, von  Dr.  Job.  Phil.  Gabler,  1  th.  Altorf  und 
Nurenberg,  1790, 8vo,  and  Ite  Abth.  des  3n  th., 
at  the  same  place,  1791.  Cf.  Gabler,  Neuer 
Versuch  über  die  Mosaische  Schöpfangsges- 
chichte  aus  der  hohem  Kritik;  Altorf,  1795, 
8vo ;  and,  Vater,  in  hie  «« Commentar  zu  dem 
Pentateuch,**  th.  üi.  Eichhorn,  however,  main- 
tains that  Moses  fabricated  this  whole  history 
of  the  creation,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  esta- 
blishing some  truth,  or  of  sanctioning  some  of 
his  religious  institutions.  But  this  opinion 
cannot  be  proved,  and  only  involves  us  in  new 
difficulties.  There  is  no  reason  to  regard  this 
history  as  a  fabrication  of  Moses  himself,  be- 
cause he  is  not  known  in  any  other  case  to  have 
invented  fables  to  reoommend  his  most  import- 
ant laws  and  institutions.  Others  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  he  found  this  history  previously  ex- 
isting, and  applied  it  to  the  confirmation  of  his 
institutions.  That  such  was  the  case  cannot, 
however,  be  proved,  as  he  himself  Is  silent  upon 
the  subject.  Such  might  have  been  the  case; 
and  tile  supposition  detracts  nothing  firem  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Gevesis*    This  opinioa 
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was  flBvintaiiied  long  since  by  Astrilo  in  his 
•«Conjectures  sor  les  memoires  originaax  dont 
it  psroit  que  Moses  s*est  sem  pour  composer  le 
livre  de  Is  Genese,^  (Braxelles,  1753,  8to,)  snd 
by  Jenisalem,  in  his  •*  Briefe  ueber  die  Mosa- 
ische Schrift  nnd  Philosophie,''  (Brsunschw. 
1769,  8to;)  who  endeavoared  to  shew,  that 
Moses,  in  his  first  book,  made  use  of  ancient 
narratiTes  orally  transmitted,  and  of  written  me- 
momls,  derived  in  part  from  the  antediloTian 
world.  The  design,  then,  of  Moses,  (as  the 
following  chapters  of  his  first  book  shew,)  was 
to  preserve  in  Genesis  soch  Tcnerable  remnants 
of  antiqoity  as  had  been  handed  down  from  the 
patriarchal  age*  Now  if  it  is  apparent,  as  eyen 
Eichhorn  allows,  that  Moses  made  ose  of  such 
fragments  in  the  composition  of  the  second  and 
third  chapters,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  he  should 
be  supposed  to  have  fabricated  the  whole  narra« 
tive  in  the  first  chapter.  Besides,  it  is  common 
for  the  ancient  traditions  and  religions  memo- 
rials of  a  nation  to  begin  with  cosmogonies. 
And  it  is  therefore  probable,  that  an  ancient  ac- 
connt  of  the  creation  had  been  transmitted, 
which  Moses  either  inserted  as  he  found  it,  or 
remodelled  to  suit  his  own  purpose.  All  this, 
however,  is  mere  hypothesis  and  ingenions  con- 
jectuTB« 

The  number  $even  has  been  a  sacred  number 
in  all  the  East  from  the  earliest  times.  Here, 
say  some,  is  the  ground  of  the  representation 
that  the  creation  lasted  to  the  seventh  day. 
Hot  how  can  this  be  proved  1  With  as  much 
reason  one  might  reverse  the  statement,  and 
say,  this  account  of  the  creation,  which  was 
widely  circulated  in  the  ages  before  and  afler 
the  deluge,  was  the  reason  why  the  number 
seven  was  adopted  as  the  sacred  number.  And 
no  one  is  able  to  dispTOve  this.  Such  hypothe- 
«es  never  lead  to  a  certain  result. 

As  respects  the  Sabbath,  it  was  not  first  in- 
atitnted  by  Moses,  but  was  an  ancient  usage,  as 
Michaelis  has  shewn  in  his  "Mosaisches  Recht," 
and  others  after  him,  with  much  reason.  Moses, 
however,  found  it  necessary  to  enact  new  laws 
for  the  observance  of  this  ancient  institution. 
Eichhorn,  indeed,  considers  this  opinion  un- 
founded, though  without  sufiicient  reason.  For 
we  find  this  day  hallowed  as  a  day  of  rest  among 
the  Israelites,  even  before  the  legislation  of  Moses 
commenced.  Vide  Ex.  xvi.  23.  The  Sabbath 
is  there  called  a  day  of  holy  rest  in  honour  of 
Jehovah.  Of.  J.  W.  Rao,  Progr.  de  fictions 
Mosaica,  lalso  adserta;  Erlang.  1779.  Beck, 
De  fonttboe  sententiamm  de  creatione ;  Lipse, 
1788,  4to.  Paulus,  Abhandlung  ueber  die  An- 
lage vnd  den  Zweck  des  ersten  und  zweyten 
Fragments  der  ftltssten  Mosaischen  Menschen- 
geschiehte,  in  his  Neu.  Reper.  fdr  bibl.  und 
morgsndl&nd.  Ltt.  th.  ii.  Num.  6;  Jena,  1790, 
^0.    He  consideis  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis 


as  an  ancient  Sabbath-hymn,  wMrh  «wes  its 
whole  form  and  structure  to  the  division  of  tine 
into  six  days  for  labour,  and  a  day  of  rest. 

II.  Contequenea  from  these  General  Eemarkt. 

If  the  remarks  made  in  No.  I.  are  true,  the 
following  rules  and  principles  must  be  sd opted 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  history  of  the  crea- 
tion:— 

I.  Moses  did  not  write  as  a  naturalist  or  phi- 
losopher, intending  to  make  his  account  the  basis 
of  a  scientific  physiology.  Vide  Moms,  p.  73, 
s.  3,  Num.  9.  He  did  not  design  to  shew,  as  a 
naturalist  would  have  done,  tbe  manner  in  which 
particular  things  were  created.  The  opinion  was 
formerly  very  prevalent,  especially  among  the 
Jews,  that  the  Bible  was  a  general  repository  of 
every  kind  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  the  doc- 
trines of  faith  and  morality,  or  at  least  that  it 
contained  the  first  germ  of  all  the  sciences ;  and 
as  improvements  were  gradually  made  in  natural 
science,  they  were  supposed  to  be  contained  in 
the  Bible,  and  from' the  general  and  comprehen- 
sive nature  of  scriptural  language,  often  with 
great  appearance  of  truth.  But  in  this  attempt 
the  true  object  of  the  Bible  was  overiooked; 
which  was  the  reason,  also,  that  allegorical  in- 
terpretation found  so  much  approbation  for- 
merly. 

The  writings  of  Homer  met  with  the  same 
fate  among  the  Greeks  which  those  of  Moses 
have  experienced  among  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians. Everybody  forced  his  own  system  upon 
these  writings,  snd  found  it  confirmed  by  them, 
without  ever  thinking  that  learned  sciences  did 
not  exist  at  so  eariy  an  age  of  the  worid,  and 
that  they  are  nnsoitable  to  the  common  people 
of  any  age.  They  could  not  have  been  pos- 
sessed by  the  writers  to  whom  they  are  attri- 
buted, nor  could  they  have  been  understood  by 
their  contemporaries. 

The  whole  representation  which  Moses  has 
given  of  the  creation  of  the  worid  is  as  simple 
as  possible,  and  such  as  doubtless  was  perfectly 
intelligible  to  thoee  who  lived  in  that  infant  age 
of  the  world,  and  is  still  so  to  men  in  common 
life.  The  more  familiar  one  becomes  with  the 
views  and  wants  of  men  at  large— the  more  be 
is  able  to  place  himself  in  their  condition,  the 
more  Justly  will  he  be  able  to  explain  this  pas- 
sage, and  the  more  fully  will  he  enter  into  tbe 
spirit  of  its  suthor.  In  the  Bible,  God  speaks 
with  men  after  the  manner  of  men,  and  not  in  a 
language  which  is  beyond  tbe  comprehension 
of  most  of  them,  as  the  learned  would  fain  make 
it  to  be.  Well,  indeed,  is  it  for  the  greet  mass 
of  mankind  that  the  learned  were  not  consulted 
respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  Bible  should 
be  written ! 

When  the  study  of  nature  became  more  prs 

valent  in  the  seventeenth  centary,  it  was  very 
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eommon  «mongp  Ohristtan  interpfetera,  wbo  at 
that  tiine  adopted  the  prineiple  before  stated, 
either  to  deriTe  their  systems  of  physiology  from 
the  writings  of  Moses,  or  to  force  them  apon 
him.  The  first  fault  was  committed,  though 
with  the  best  intentions,  by  the  otherwise  very 
deserving  Joh.  Amos  Comenins,  in  his  *«  Synopsi 
physices  ad  lumen  divinum  reformatae.'*  *  He 
had  many  followers«  The  latter  fault  was  first 
eommitted  by  some  adherents  of  the  Cartesian 
philosophy.  They  believed  that  they  found 
many  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Des  Cartes 
very  clearly  exhibited  in  the  writings  of  Moses. 
Des  Cartes  himself  appeared  to  be  of  this  opi- 
nion. Vide,  e.  g.,  Job.  Amerpoel  (Cartesius 
Mosaiians),  Beaufort,  Rambert,  and  others. 

The  same  was  done  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  in  still  more  modem  times.  There  have 
always  been  some  who  have  believed  that  they 
found  the  various  philosophical  systems  of  New- 
ton, W(^f,  BufTon,  and  Bergmann  in  the  writings 
of  Moses,  or  at  least  that  they  could  reconcile 
these  philoeophers  with  him.  But  Moses  will 
as  little  confirm  the  theoriee  of  one  philosopher 
as  he  will  contradict  those  of  another.  All  the 
attempts  made  by  different  philosophers  to  an- 
swer objections  to  their  own  theory  drawn  from 
the  Mosaic  geogony,  or  to  draw  arguments  from 
it  to  confute  the  theories  of  others,  are  labour 
thrown  away.  Cf.  Silberschlag,  Geogonie,  oder, 
Erklärung  der  Mosaischen  Erderschaffiing  nach 
physikalischen  und  mathematischen  Grundsät- 
zen, 3  thle;  Beriin,  1780^83,  a  work  which 
contains  much  of  the  sort  above  mentioned .  Cf. 
the  ««Neue  Theorie  der  Erde,*'  by  the  same 
author,  oontaining  many  very  good  scientific 
observations,  but  also  many  rash  and  untenable 
positions.  Vide  also,  De  Luc,  Lettres  phy- 
siques et  morales  sur  Thistoire  de  la  terre  et  de 
i*homme,  k  la  Haye,  6  torn.  1779, 8vo.  Dr.  Ro- 
senmuUer,  Antiquiss.  telluris  Historia;  Ulm«, 
1776,  8vo,  is  very  useful  as  a  collection  of  ma- 
terials for  a  hiatory  of  opinions,  &c. 

3.  In  this  description  of  the  creation  regard  is 
•hewn  to  the  comprehension  of  common  men, 
«s|»ecially  of  men  in  that  early  age;  and  it  is 
not  improbable,  as  remarked  before,  that  it  may 
liavo  been  composed  by  Moses  from  ancient 
written  records. 

The  general  subject  of  this  passage  is  indi- 
eated  in  ver.  1.  This  is  then  enlarged  upon  in 
the  following  verses,  not  to  gratify  the  curiosity 
of  scientific  men,  bat  to  meet  the  wants  of  those 
who  lived  in  the  age  in  which  it  was  written, 
'■•d  of  common  men  in  aM  ages.  This  amplifi- 
eation  is  entirely  simple  and  popular ;  and  when 
the  work  of  creation  is  here  represented  as  a  sud- 
d^t*  toorifc,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  tipidure^  in 
which  God  appears  as  a  human  workman,  who 
'•eeomplishes  what  he  undertakes  only  by  pi^e- 
metflt  aad  on  each  snoesasive  day  lays  out  and 


performs  a  separate  portion  of  hie  business.  By 
such  a  repreaentatioa  the  notion  of  the  creation 
is  made  easy  to  every  mind ;  and  common  peo- 
ple, aeeing  it  ao  distinctly  portrayed,  can  form 
aome  clear  conceptions  concerning  it,  and  read 
or  hear  the  account  of  it  with  intereat. 

Many  modern  writers  (e.  g.,  Paulus)  are  of 
opinion  that  Moses,  or  the  author  of  this  history, 
whoever  he  may  be,  designed  this  description 
merely  as  a  philosopheme  respecting  the  manner 
in  which  the  creation  might  have  taken  place, 
not  intending  that  it  should  be  understood  as 
'literal  fact.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  we 
find  many  difficulties  in  the  whole  narration  coi»- 
sidered  as  literally  true.  These  difficulties,  how* 
ever,  do  not  justify  us  in  affirming  that  Moses 
did  not  deeign  to  represent  these  events  ae  ac- 
tually taking  place.  On  the  contrary,  it  dearly 
appears  from  many  other  texts  in  his  writing« 
that  he  did  intend  to  relate  these  events  asliterml 
facts.  He  himself  elsewhere  alludes  to  the 
creation,  as  Morus  justly  remarks,  (p.  73,  a.  3, 
n.  S,)  as  to  rei  infado  poritaf  as  Ex.  xx.  11 ; 
xxxi.  17. 

This  Mosaic  history  of  the  creation  teaches  us 
the  three  following  truths :  (a)  that  the  world 
began  to  exist,  and  that  God  was  its  author, 
(Gen.  i.  1 ;)  and  that  the  world  therefore  ia  not 
eternal,  and  God  is  wholly  distinct  from  the 
world.  (6)  That  the  constitution,  connexion« 
and  final  destination  of  all  existing  things  aro 
from  God  alone,  ver.  9,  seq.  (c)  That  the  uni- 
verse, and  especially  our  earth,  was  not  brought 
at  once  by  the  Hand  of  ita  Creator  into  the  form 
and  state  in  which  we  now  see  it ;  but  yet  within 
a  moderately  short  time. 

Herder's  »« Ael teste  Urkunde  des  Menschen- 
geschlechts*'  contains  many  very  valuable  re- 
marks which  may  assist  one  in  placing  this  his- 
tory in  its  proper  light.  His  statements,  how- 
ever, are  frequently  obscure  and  enigmatieal, 
and  built  in  a  great  measure  upon  hypothesis. 
Vide  a  review  of  this  work  in  the  «<  Allgem. 
deutschen  Bibl.,**  thle.  S5,  30.  But  the «'  Ur- 
geschichte** of  Eichhorn  is  the  most  important 
work  on  this  subject.  It  was  first  published  in 
the  ««Report,  für  bibl.  Liter."  th.  4;  Leipsig, 
1779 ;  and  edited  with  notes,  by  Gabler ;  Altorf, 
1790.  These  are  also  a  number  of  essays  on 
this  subject  by  Dr.  Paulus  and  others,  in  his  Ra- 
pertoribm,  Memorabilien,  and  Theological  Jour- 
nal. Cf.  Ilgen,  Urkunde  des  Jerusalem'sehen 
Tempelaiehivs,  and  Vater,  Commentar  fiber 
den  Pentateuch. 

3.  From  this  history  of  the  creation  it  follows, 
that  our  globe,  and  the  race  of  men  that  now 
dwells  upon  it,  is  about  six  thousawl  year»  old. 
I  say,  tiout  six  thousand  years.  For  Moses 
does  not  give  us  an  exact  chronology,  and  time 
cannot  be  reckoned  with  oertainty  from  the  ge- 
nealogtea  of  the  patriaiehs»  beoanse  only  tha 
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most  fiMMTkabl«  men  waA  their  iamiliee  mre 
mentionedt  while  lese  distinguished  names  and 
geneTationa  are  omitted«  Thia  is  the  eommon 
ctiafom  in  oriental  genealogiea;  and  is  the  case 
in  the  firat  of  Matthew.  Beaidea,  there  ia  a 
great  diffisreDoe  between  oar  preeeat  Hebrew 
text  and  the  Cod.  Sam.  and  the  LXX.,  in  respect 
to  the  nnmber  of  years ;  althoogh  the  readinga 
of  oar  texts,  on  the  whole«  are  far  better  sup- 
ported than  the  others. 

The  haman  race  ia  moch  older  than  this,  ac- 
cording to  the  belief  of  some  other  nationa— 
e.  g.t  the  Chinese  and  Indian.  The  whole  sob- 
jeet,  indeed,  presents  many  diffieultiea;  it  is, 
however«  strange,  that  Voltaire  and  other  ene- 
mies of  the  Bible  should  have  embraced  in  such 
a  credaloaa  and  partial  manner  the  monstrous 
and  unfounded  calculations  of  the  Chinese  and 
Indians  in  preference  to  the  endence  which  may 
be  derived  from  Moses.  Some  hsTe  endeaToured 
to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
later  origin  of  the  human  race  from  the  more 
recent  origin  of  the  arts  and  sciences  among  men 
than  would  be  consistent  with  the  theories  be- 
fore mentioned,  and  from  many  other  considera- 
tions; which,  however,  in  themseWes,  are  not 
satisfactory. 

One  important  question  in  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject remains  to  be  iuTestigated :  Does  Moses 
speak  in  the  first  chapter  of  the^ai  creation  of 
the  globe,  or  only  of  a  new  creation,  a  remodel' 
ling  of  it>  and  planting  i t  w  ith  a  new  race  1  C f. 
Morus,  p.  73,  n.  6.  Many  modem  naturalists 
affirm  that  the  earth  must  have  existed  much 
earlier  than  the  time  of  which  Moses  speaks, 
perhaps  a  thousand  years ;  and  that  during  this 
earliest  period  it  must  hays  undergone  astonish- 
ing rerolutions,  to  which,  however,  no  history 
can  of  eonrae  extend,  aa  they  took  place  before 
the  exiatenee  of  the  present  race  of  men.  They 
think  these  tremendous  revolutions  are  proved 
by  the  aea-animals  which  are  found,  sometimes 
singly  and  aometiraea  in  whole  layers,  upon  the 
highest  mountains  and  in  the  deepest  clefts 
of  the  earth,  far  distant  from  the  present  bed 
of  the  ocean ;  by  the  remnants  of  plants  and 
beaats  found  in  climates  entirely  different  from 
those  in  which  they  are  native— e.  g.,  the  bones 
of  the  elephant  found  in  Liberia,  &c. ;  by  the  pe- 
trifaetions  which  ars  found  deep  in  the  interior 
of  the  earth,  &c.  All  theae  appearaneea  are  con- 
sidered by  some  aa  proof  that  great  alterations 
have  taken  place  in  the  earth  which  lie  far  be- 
yond the  reach  of  our  history.  Vide  Büffbn  and 
Josti,  Gesehichte  des  ESrdbodens  aus  seinen 
innerlieben  und  aüsserlichen  Beschaffenheiten 
hergeleitst  und  erwiesen;  Berlin,  1771«  8vo; 
Bergmann,  Physikalisehe  Beschreibung  der 
Erdkugel ;  Greifswald,  1769.  Other  great  na- 
turalists, however,  even  Linnens,  Haller,  De 
Luc,  ami  SUbersohlag^  do  not  think  those  facta 


are  ineontiovertible  proof  of  what  many  have  so 
confidently  deduced  from  them. 

Many  modem  interpreters  and  theologians 
have  supposed,  in  order  to  reconcile  more  easily 
the  account  of  Moses  with  the  assertions  and 
hypotheses  of  modem  naturaliats,  that  Moses 
speaks  of  the  creation  of  the  whole  universe  in 
the  first  verse  only ;  and  that  from  ver.  3  on- 
wards he  tums  exclusively  to  the  earth,  and  then 
deacribes,  not  ita  first  creation,  but  only  a  re« 
formation  and  new  constitution  of  it.  They  sop- 
pose,  accordingly,  that  in  the  firat  verse  he  in- 
tends to  say  simply,  God  created  the  whole 
universe,  without  determining  wken^  and  that  in 
the  following  veraes  he  has  particular  reference 
to  the  earth,  and  describes  its  present  formation, 
without  determining  whether  it  took  place  at  the 
very  time  when  God  created  the  universe  or  a 
thousand  yean  afterwards,  when  the  earth  may 
have  been  already  once  or  many  times  inhabited 
by  difierent  races  of  beings.  They  have  endea* 
voured  once  to  establish  this  hypothesis  even  by 
other  texts  of  scripture,  as  Ps.  civ.  6—9,  which 
indeed  is  an  amplification  of  the  Mosaic  account 
of  the  creation,  but  which  gives  no  information 
respecting  the  time  or  the  duration  of  this  revoln« 
tion,  and  none  respecting  a  race  of  creatures 
previously  existing  upon  the  earth.  The  paa- 
sage,  3  Pet  iii.  6,  is  cited  with  still  less  propriety 
in  support  of  this  hypothesis.  The  6  ritt»  se«- 
ftof  refere  undoubtedly  to  the  men  who  lived  be- 
fore the  fiood ;  as  appean  from  chap.  ii.  5. 

The  following  remarka  may  enable  na  to  de> 
cide  with  regard  to  this  hypothesis : 

It  is  true  that,  from  ver.  S  onwarda,  Moses 
confines  himself  principally  to  our  globe,  though 
still,  in  ver.  14—19,  he  describes  the  creation 
of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  which  description,  ac* 
cording  to  this  hypothesis,  moat  be  considered 
as  merely  optical^  intended  to  convey  the  idea 
that  these  bodies  then  for  the  first  time  became 
visible  from  the  newly-formed  earth.  But  it 
cannot  be  proved  that  Moses  intended  firom  ver. 
2  to  describe  only  a  new  formation  of  the  earth. 

1.  He  always  distinetly  connects  the  creation 
of  the  earth  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  univefse, 
and  he  uses  expressions  so  entirely  similar  re» 
speeting  the  two  that  open  violence  most  be  done 
to  his  words  before  they  can  be  undentood  to 
refer  at  one  time  to  a  »"formation  of  the  earth, 
and  at  another  to  ita  original  creation,  according 
to  this  modem  hypothesis-^,  g..  Gen.  ii.  I^ 
**Thu8  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  com- 
pleted, and  all  the  hotl  cf  <Aem*'— i.  e.,  all  erea^ 
tares.  Ex.  xx.  U,  ««In  aix  days,  God  made 
heaven  and  «or^  and  tea,  and  all  which  there» 
in  ia." 

9.  Those  who  consider  this  history  of  the 
creation  as  a  mere  human  prodoctton,  as  is  very 
common  at  the  present  day,  cannot  eonsistantly 
admit  that  Moses  intsnded  to  dessrib»  only  a 
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remodelltBg  of  tbe  earfh.  For  this  notion  is  too 
little  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  world,  aod  too 
nicely  adjosted  to  our  present  physiolog^ical  and 
aatronoDiical  knowledgCi^to  have  occuired  to  an 
oninspiied  historian.  The  ancients  always  sop- 
poaed  the  earth  to  be  the  oentre  of  the  aniverse, 
and  the  author  of  this  history,  liring  at  that  early 
period,  and  left  to  himself,  could  hardly  hare 
oonjectored  that  it  iiad  previoasly  undergone  any 
snoh  rcTolutions  and  changes  as  are  spoken  of. 
Cf«  s.  48,  IL  An  uninspired  author,  writing  in 
ancient  times,  could  scarcely  have  conceived 
that  the  earth  should  have  been  created  later 
than  the  other  heavenly  bodies,  since  they  were 
sapposed  to  exist  principally  for  the  sake  of  the 
earth.  Thus,  on  the  supposition  that  this  record 
IS  a  mere  human  production,  and  that  Moses, 
without  any  divine  influence,  inserted  it  in  the 
book  of  Grenesis,  we  may  draw  an  argument  xor* 
•f^ptticor  against  the  truth  of  the  above  expla- 
nalioB. 

We  must  therefore  res't  in  the  belief  that  it 
wss  the  real  opinion  of  Moses  that  God  created 
and  finished  the  whole  material  world,  the  whole 
visible  universe,  together;  and,  indeed,  in  that 
order  and  connexion  which  he  describes  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis. 

The  hypotheses  of  modem  naturalists  respect- 
ing the  maUrialof  our  globe  can  neither  be  con- 
firmed nor  refuted  from  the  writings  of  Moses. 
Which  of  all  those  that  have  been  suggested 
is  true!  that  of  Whiston,  who  supposes  the 
earth  to  be  formed  from  a  comet;  that  of  Leib- 
nita,  who  makes  it  a  »un  burnt  out ;  that  of  Bof- 
Ibn«  according  to  whom  all  the  heavenly  bodies 
are  fragmenta  broken  off  from  the  body  of  tlie 
ann  by  the  concussion  of  a  comet;  or  that  of 
Wideburg«  who  auppoaea  the  earth  to  have  been 
ariginally  a  tpot  on  the  msn ;  must  be  determined 
on  other  grounds  than  the  testimony  of  Moses. 
Vide  Silbenchlag*s  <•  Geogonie"  for  an  account 
of  these  and  other  systems.  He  justly  rejects 
the  opinion  that  Moses  speaks  in  this  passage 
only  of  a  reüoksOon  or  remodelling  of  the  earth. 

All  these  learned  speculations  and  inquiries 
lespeeting  the  material  of  the  earth  &c.  lie  be- 
yond the  object  and  sphere  of  Moees.  And  any 
of  theae  hypotheses  of  the  naturaiiata  may  be 
adopted  or  rejeeted,  the  Mosaic  geogony  not- 
withstanding. Nor  can  the  authority  of  Moses 
be  brought  to  decide  the  question,  whether  the 
whole  globe,  or  only  the  higher  regions  of  Asia, 
lecetved  at  fiiat  their  full  and  complete  forma- 
tion and  present  stmotoie.  Herder  and  Doeder- 
lain  auppoee  the  latter ;  but  the  author  of  this 
neori  appears  rather  to  favour  the  former.  He 
apeaka  in  general  terms  of  the  earth— Uiat  is, 
•o  far  as  it  was  known  to  him.  Still  nothing 
can  be  determined  upon  this  aubject  from  his 
•athority* 

iVo«e.-.-The  question  haa  been  aaked,  Ät  what 


time  in  the  year  um»  the  world  ereaiai?  The 
Jews  commonly  answer,  according  to  the  Chal- 
daic  paraphrasts  and  the  cabalists,  that  the  world 
was  created  in  autumn.  They  found  their  opi- 
nion principally  upon  the  supposed  faot,  that  the 
patriarcha  in  the  moat  ancient  times  commenced 
their  year  in  autumn;  but  of  this  there  is  no  de- 
finite proof.  Others  say,  in  the  spring  f  with 
which  opinion  many  of  the  fathers  and  moat  mo- 
dem Christian  writers  agree.  Scaliger»  in  the 
first  edition  of  his  work, "  De  eraendat.  temppu,*' 
advocated  the  latter  opinion ;  but  in  the  second 
edition,  the  former.  In  favour  of  tiiis  opinion. 
Gen.  i.  11  is  cited, ««  Let  the  earth  bring  forth 
grass  and  herb  ;*^  which  suits  better  with  spring 
than  harvest.  Exod.  xii.  d  is  also  cited,  where 
it  is  said  that  the  month  Nisan  (April)  shall  be 
the  first  in  the  year  of  the  Jews,  ^.  Accord- 
ing to  Solinos  and  Maorobiua,  the  Egyptians 
gave  out  the  Bummer  as  the  first  season  of  the 
year.  The  whole  inquiry  is  fraitiesa  and  idle; 
for  the  season  can  only  be  relatively  determined 
in  respect  to  the  situation  of  the  oountiyin 
which  our  first  parents  lived.  For  the  time  of 
the  seasons  is  not  everywhere  the  same;  when 
it  is  summer  in  one  place,  it  is  winter  in  an- 
other. 

SECTION  L. 

KXPLANATlOIf  OV  THE  MOSAIC  HISTORY  OF 
THE  CREATION. 

I.  General  Account  of  (he  Creation  of  the  World. 

n^v^n^ — ^i.  e.,  the  first  of  all  the  eventa  in  the 
world,  that  with  which  the  history  of  all  things 
commenced,  was  the  creation  of  the  universe 
(heaven  and  earth,  s.  45)  by  God.  Philo  says. 
To«  iv  ap;t^  iftolffOtv^  loovtottt^*  tt^Mtofp 
iftoifjae  tw  o^po^ov,  De  Opif.  Mundi,  p.  16,  Pf. 
And  so  Cicero  says,  "  A  principio  omnia  facta 
a  dii»  et  eonMuta  eunt^'^  De  Ofiiciis,  i.  4,  coll. 
De  Natura  Deorum,  i.  19.  Before  this,  God 
alone  existed ;  and  he  gave  existence  to  every- 
thing which  is  exterior  to  himself.  In  the  same 
way  we  must  explain  iv  a^xv  4»  ^  si&yo;, 
John,  i.  1.  ««'£{  ap;t^,*'  (ab  initio,  mnndi,) 
Heeiod,  Theog.  v.  45. 

Afrer  prefixing  this  general  statementt  Moeee 
now  (ver.  3)  proceeds  to  describe  the  creation 
of  the  earth;  vide  a.  49.  «'The  earth  was 
waate  (vtn  is  applied  by  the  Hebrews  and  Ara- 
bians to  deserts  and  wasted  towns)  and  empty^ 
(vü,  void^  unoccupied^  like  a  chamber  without 
furniture;  ao  in  Arabic")  Both  terms  occur 
in  Isaiah,  xxxiv.  11.  The  earth  ia  thua  repre- 
sented as  a  rude,  formlesa  mass,  which,  toge- 
ther with  the  rost  of  the  material  world,  ia  now 
framed  by  the  artificer  in  the  apace  of  six  days, 
and  which  gradually  receivea  its  full  perfection. 
The  whole  description  is  aller  the  manner  of 
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men,  tad  is  adopted  to  common  •pprehention. 
The  oaiDO  nay  be  said  of  the  deacriptioD  of  the 
oreation  of  man  in  the  second  chapter ;  he  was 
made  gradnallj,  and  was  fonned  like  any  other 
work  of  art. 

••And  darkness  was  upon  the  deep  waters." 
ox«  Is  rendered  by  Luther,  dU  Tiefe^  the  deep; 
dßvoopf  by  the  LXX ;  bat  is  also  deep  toaterst 
pnifumdnm,profundmmpelagu$ ;  so  frequently  in 
the  scriptures«  Me  mb-— e.  g..  Gen.  xlix.  35 ;  Psa« 
cTi.  9.  The  meaning  here  is,  the  earth,  which 
was  then  overiowed  with  water,  was  in  dark- 
ness. Moses  and  the  ancient  Hebrew  prophets 
always  describe  the  original  condition  of  the 
earth  in  this  wsy.  It  was  all  an  open  sea,  dark 
and  dreadfal.  The  water  gradually  aubsided ; 
the  higher  regions  first  became  Tisible,  and  then 
the  low  lands ;  and  they  were  coTered  with  light, 
as  is  deacftbed  below.  A  fuller  delineation,  and 
a  poeCio  comment  on  this  passage,  is  contained 
in  Pea.  civ.  6— p9.  Moses  calls  the  mountains, 
ike  eldemtetme  cf  ike  earM— those  which  the  earth 
first  prodoeed,  Psa.  zc  3,  because  the  mountains 
first  foae  from  the  water,  and  became  visible. 
Similar  opinions  respecting  the  original  con* 
dition  and  primitive  form  of  the  earth  are  found 
among  other  nations—«,  g.,  the  Egyptians 
(Diod.  Sicul.  i.  7)  and  the  Phenicians,  (Eose- 
bins,  Praep.  Evan.  i.  10,  taken  from  Sanchoni- 
athon.)  They  auppoeed  that  in  the  beginning 
all  was  confused,  gloomy,  and  dark.  So  the 
Orphean  Hymns  represent  And  this  supposition 
is  in  itself  very  natural ;  for  darkness  commonly 
precedes  light;  disorder,  order ;  and  emptiness, 
fulness.  The  overfiowing  of  water  is  still  the 
occasion  of  the  most  wide-spread  desolation,  and 
even  of  great  alterations  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  According  to  Homer,  'Q«faMf  was  the 
eldest  progenitor  of  all  the  gods;  and  from  bim 
everything  proceeded,  II.  xiv.  801,  346;  xv. 
187,  seq.  Many  modem  naturalists  suppose  that 
the  bottom  of  the  aea  was  pressed  up  by  subter- 
ranean firs,  and  that  in  this  way  the  mountains 
and  firm  land  arose  shove  the  waters.  On  this 
supposition  the  sea-products  found  upon  moun- 
tains are  explained.  Vide  Silberschlag*s  •»  Ge- 
ogonie.'*  Moses  does  not  contradict  thia  opi- 
nion ;  but  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  have  we 
reason  to  believe  that  he  intended  to  teach  it. 
He  only  relates  the  fact  that  the  dry  land  ap- 
peared, without  determining  how  thia  was 
brought  about,  whether  from  the  subsidence  of 
the  waters,  from  the  action  of  internal  fire,  or 


0?*?  ^IT^  "^^T®  o«f?it  mi.  What  ia  here 
called  orÄw  fvr\  ia  elsewhere  called  o^r^ii  nei^^ 
Gen.  iL  7 ;  Psa.  civ.  30;  the  tpirit^  the  hreath 
of  God,  which  vivifies  everything^,  e«,  the  ef- 
ficieat,  all-animating,  all-ereaiive  power  of  God. 
On  the  word  nn,  vide  s.  9,  and  s.  19,  IL  ifn 
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is  variously  explained.  The  LXX.  and  other 
Greek  interpreters  render  it  iftf^if^ito^  moved 
over  the  waters.  The  Chaldaic,  Samaritan, 
and  both  the  Anbic  versions,  render  it  blew  over 
the  waters.  Others  render  it,  to  make  warm^ 
eakfaeere^  (to  vivify ;)  because  it  is  applied  to 
the  hatching  of  eggs  by  warmth,  Deot.  xxxii. 
1 1.  Michaelis  translates  it  from  the  Syriac,  to 
descend^  let  ontU  «ejT  down^  ee  demittere, «  In 
whate?er  way  it  is  translated,  the  main  idea  re- 
mains the  same— the  ^eet  and  motion  produced 
by  the  almighty  power  of  God. 

IL  IM  Sianlaya'  Work,-  ver,  3,  eeg, 

1.  Introductory  remarks  upon  the  question, 
What  is  here  mesnt  by  day»?  and  respecting 
some  difficulties  which  occur  in  relation  to  the 
whole  description,  and  the  manner  of  obviating 
them. 

It  appears  from  the  preceding  sections.  Hut 
God  may  he  supposed  either  to  have  create  at 
once  the  whole  system  of  things,  as  it  now  ex- 
ists, or  to  have  firat  produced  the  material  from 
which  all  things  were  formed,  with  the  power 
to  develop  itself  gradually,  and  that  he  may 
have  caused  this  further  development  to  proceed 
by  means  of  these  natural  powers,  himself  ex- 
erting a  direct  influence  only  where  they  were 
inso^cient.  The  latter  is  the  scriptural  idea. 
The  object  of  exhibiting  the  creation  aa  a  aix- 
days*  work  has  been  shewn  to  be,  to  render  the 
subject  perspicuous  and  intelligible  to  men ;  to 
depict  before  their  eyes  the  manner  in  which 
each  thing  in  succession  waa  accomplished,  and 
the  whole  gradually  finished  nnder  divine  infin- 
enoe  and  direction. 

By  days  Moses  appears  to  have  meant  com- 
mon days  of  twenty-four  hours.  For  (a)  their 
limits  are  always  determined  by  morning  and 
evening,  which  being  understood  literally,  the 
day  must  be  literal  also,  (b)  In  all  other  texts 
where  Moses  alludes  to  the  account  of  the  crea- 
tion, Hieral  days  ars  always  clearly  presup- 
posed—e.  g.,  Exod.  XX.  11,  where  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Sabbath  in  deecribed;  and  chap, 
xxxi.  17.  But  interpretera  find  various  diffi- 
culties in  this  supposition.  How,  they  ask, 
could  so  much  be  done  in  one  day,  without 
heaping  together  too  many  miracles  t  or,  how 
could  Moses  speak  of  days,  in  ver.  6, 8, 13,  be- 
fore the  sun  as  yet  existed,  which,  according  to 
ver.  16,  seq.,  was  not  until  the  fourth  day  t  and 
many  more  queations  of  the  asms  kind.  To 
avoid  these  difficultiee  various  other  h3rpotheses 
are  invented.  Some  say  the  three  first  days 
were  perioda  of  indefinite  length,  but  the  thne 
last,  ordinary  days  of  twenty-four  hours;  so 
Michaelis.  Others  anderstand  by  o^r,  through 
the  whole  description,  periods  of  indefinite 
length ;  or  they  prdong  each  day  into  a  non- 
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I  dorAtlon«  According  to  Des  Cartes,  each 
day  was  a  tkou$and  year*  $  six  thoasand  years, 
tbsrsfore,  wars  ooeapied  in  forming  the  earth ! 
Aooordiag  to  Whiston«  each  day  is  one  year 
ooly.  But  each  conjectures,  as  STcrybody  sees, 
sfo  arbitrary  and  gronndless. 

If  we  would  form  a  clear  and  distinct  notion 
of  this  whole  description  of  the  creation,  we 
must  conceirs  of  six  separate  ^»cfcirea,  in  which 
this  graat  work  is  represented  in  each  socces- 
sive  stage  of  its  progress  towards  completion. 
And  as  the  performance  of  the  painter,  thougfh 
it  must  have  natural  truth  as  its  foundation, 
must  not  be  considered  or  judged  of  as  a  deli- 
Bsation  of  mathematical  or  scientifio  accuracy, 
so  neither  most  this  pictorial  representation  of 
the  creation  be  regarded  ss  literally  and  exactly 
true. 

Firtt  ptdurcf  rev,  3 — 5.  The  earth,  before 
dark  and  invisible,  is  enlightened,  that  the  speo- 
tator'may  be  able  to  see  it,  and  that  the  builder 
nsy  be  able  to  mould  and  fiishion  the  materials 
upon  which  he  is  to  work.  This  light  is  of  pe- 
riodical succession,  causing  day  and  night,  be- 
cause the  whole  is  divided  into  days'  works. 
Whence  this  light  proceeds  is  a  question  which 
osnnot  pivperly  be  proposed  here ;  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  there  must  have  been  light  enough 
to  enable  the  spectator  in  some  measure  to  die« 
asm  the  objecto  as  they  were  formed.  We 
eannot  conclude,  that  because  the  light  of  day 
as  pvesent  proceeds  from  the  sun,  there  could 
have  been  no  light  before  the  sun  existed.  In- 
deed, there  are  other  luminous  bodies  besides 
oar  sun,  which  shine  with  unborrowed  light 
Hie  svn  itself  was  not  created  until  the  fourth 
day.  At  present  it  is  sufficient  that  it  is  altera 
Mitoly  clear  and  obscnre,  and  that  there  is  light 
both  for  the  artificer  and  the  spectator.  Proba- 
bly, however,  it  was  only  a  glimmering  and 
obscure  light,  like  the  morning  or  evening  twi« 

Second  piäure  f  ver.  6—8.  Though  ligtit  has 
dawned  upon  the  earth,  an  ocean  still  encircles 
the  globe,  and  cloud  and  vapour  float  over  the 
waters.  The  tfjDjper  water  is  now  separated  from 
the  under;  so  that,  as  the  Egyptians  say,  hea» 
rnn  mnd  earth  may  no  more  be  commingled  and 
orniAed  in  one  mo«,  (Died.  Sic.  1,  7,)  as  they 
ware  on  the  first  day.  This  is  the  second  day's 
work.  ^ 

mrdpidaref  ver.  9—13.  After  this  great 
division,  the  other  great  movemento  can  now 
proceed  without  hindrance.  The  builder  first 
applies  his  hand  to  the  inferior  portion.  He 
causes  the  dry  land  to  rise  from  the  lower  waters, 
and  separates  it  from  the  ocean,  and  from  the 
smaller  collections  and  eurrente  of  water,  which 
now  flow  into  the  lower  regions  of  the  earth. 
This  land  is  next  furnished  with  plante  of  every 


kind.  The  nataralist  may  IndM  ohjeet,  tbtt  it 
is  incredible  that  plante  should  spring  from  üim 
earth  before  the  appearance  of  the  sun ;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that,  because  such  is  the  nnft* 
form  course  since  the  universe  and  the  earth  are 
finished,  therefore  such  most  have  been  the  case 
in  this  incipient  stete.  Besides,  it  seems  that 
the  plante  were  only  created  on  the  third  day, 
and  grew  and  increased  immediately  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  sun  on  the  following  day.  On 
this  third  day  the  earth  was  sowed  and  planted 
for  the  first  time  by  Him  who  created  the  aeods 
and  plante.  And  as  we  frequently  sow  and 
plant  Untay  because  we  expect  that  Unhtorrow 
and  on  the  succeeding  days  there  will  be  wea- 
ther favourable  to  the  growth  and  germination 
of  the  seeds ;  so  may  God  have  now  sowed  and 
planted  the  earth,  in  prospect  of  the  sun  which 
on  the  morrow  he  should  place  in  the  heavens. 

f\jurth  picture  f  ver.  14—19.  The  superior 
portion  is  now  to  be  fashioned — the  upper 
waters,  or  the  atmoephere.  Here  now  the  ob- 
server discovers  the  awn,  moon,  and  etare  appa- 
rently floating  in  a  high  and  immeasurable  dis- 
tance above  the  clouds.  These  henceforth  en* 
lighten  the  earth  and  shed  their  influence  upon 
it.  The  HUle  moon  is  represented  aa,  next  to 
the  sun,  the  greaieat  light,  because  it  appears  so 
to  us.  A  painter  would  justly  be  accused  of  a 
fault,  if  he  should  otherwise  represent  It.  Ha 
must  represent  it  as  it  appears  to  the  eye. 

F^  picture  f  ver.  20—33.  The  upper  and 
lower  waters  are  peopled  with  inhabitant»^ 
birds,  fishes,  and  other  creatores  of  the  ssa. 
The  supposition  sometimes  made,  that  Moses 
describes  the  birds  as  formed  from  the  watorSt 
is  without  foundation. 

SiM  picture ;  ver.  34—3 1 .  Tbte  inhabitente 
of  the  <iy  land  are  now  produced,  after  eveiy« 
thing  is  properly  prepared  for  them,  and  pravi- 
sion  made  for  their  sustenance— «U  the  beaste 
of  the  field,  quadrupeds,  and  reptiles;  and, 
lastly,  roan  himself,  the  lord  of  this  lower  crs* 
atton.  He  is  not  introdoeed  into  his  dwelling 
before  it  is  entirely  ready.  The  house  is  first 
built,  and  then  the  occupant  enters.'  Vide  th« 
Article  on  the  creation  of  man. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixth  day  the  builder  one« 
more  reviews  his  whole  work— ^  He  considered 
everything  which  he  had  made,  and  behold !  it 
was  very  good."  The  same  formula  of  appro- 
bation occurs  at  the  end  of  the  several  days* 
works,  with  only  two  exceptions— >vts.,  (s)  It 
is  entirely  wanting  at  the  end  of  the  second  day's 
work,  (ver.  8.)  In  some  MSS.  of  the  Septus* 
gtnt,  the  formula  is  here  introduced,  but  it  is 
wanting  in  others.  Zaebariä  conjeetares  (BiU. 
th.  ii.  s.  34,  f.)  that  the  worda,  ««And  the  even- 
ing and  the  morning  were  the  second  dsy,** 
which  now  stand  at  ths  end  of  ?«r.  S|  should  bs 
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first  tatfodttMa  at  the  end  of  f«r.  10,  before  the 
word«,  **  and  God  saw  that  it  was  ^ood  ;**  mak- 
ing what  is  now  the  beginning  of  the  third  day's 
work  a  part  of  the  second.  But  this  transposi- 
tion is  nnasconsoiy.  The  nee  of  this  fonnola 
of  appffobntion  appears  not  to  he  regulated  by 
the  dinm»  of  daya,  bat  by  the  eompletion  of 
the  larger  portions  of  the  creation.  A\\  the 
changes  wbioh  the.  water  was  to  undergo  were 
not  finished  at  the  end  of  the  sscond  day*->-they 
eontifiae  eten  into  the  third ;  and  this  appears 
to  be  the  rsaaoa  why  the  formula  of  approbation 
is  omhted  at  the  end  of  the  second  day.  (6) 
This  fermnla  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  de- 
aeriptioB  of  the  work  of  the  sixth  day,  imme- 
diately after  the  mention  of  the  creation  of  the 
boasts  in  ven  96.  Michaelis  and  Eichhorn  well 
olM^nre  herov  that  it  answers  the  purpoee  of  a 
paose»  before  the  transition  is  made  from  the  in- 
ferior eieation,  here  completed,  to  the  prodnetson 
of  AM»,  the  nobleet  oreatnie  of  the  earth. 

3.  Explanation  of  some  obscure  terms  which 
oecar  in  the  deaeription  of  the  six  days'  work. 
Yen  3.  Fpr  the  meaning  of  the  term  to  tpeak^ 
as  used  here  and  in  the  rest  of  the  history  of  the 
eraation,  vide  a.  47,  II.  1. 

Ver*  G.  Tp;r\  is  translated  by  Luther,  Vute^ 
because  the  Vulgate  has^Srmamenltfin,  which  is 
a  translation  of  the  «rtpiu^  of  the  LXX.  r?> 
the  root  of  this  word,  signifies,  to  gtamp  (with 
the  feet),  Ecek*  vi.  II  $  xxt.  6 ;  and  hence,  to 
Bprtad  oui^  to  expand^  to  hammer  out^  to  trtad 
out,  {takando  txpamdero.)  Moeee  and  the  other 
saersd  writers  always  use  this  term  to  denote  the 
ktaoem  das  GtwoSbt^  fornix^  eamera^^-the  weU 
Idn^  the  erpamm  over  our  keadoi  elsewhere,  the  tent 
of  the  heavens.  The  origin  of  the  term,  and  of 
the  idea  from  which  it  is  derived,  can  be  best 
learned  from  EaekiePs  vision,  i.  39,  S3,  96 ;  x. 
1.  irpT)  there  denotes  the  floor  of  the  throne  of 
God  in  heaven.  €rod,  the  Ruler  and  Judge, 
was  imagined  by  the  Jews  as  sitting  upon  a 
throne  in  heaven.  Other  nations  had  the  same 
conception.  Aooording  to  Homer,  the  gods  sat 
with  Jupiter,  ^tp^t^  h  laniS^  (upon  a  golden 
floor;)  II.  iv.  9.  The  upper  sanctuary  and  the 
throne  of  God,  then,  is  above  the  expanse  of  the 
heavena.  This  expanse  is  the  floor  upon  which 
he  plaeca  his  feet,  and  over  which  he  rides  in 
his  chariot  of  thunder.  Vide  the  texts  cited 
ifom  Eiekiel.  Hence  the  whole  earth,  which 
has  this  rp^  for  a  covering,  is  frequently  called 
the  foottiooi  cf  God,  By  r?")  >•  meant  (a)  the 
atmotpkere,  which  bears  the  rainy  and  stormy 
clouds:  also  (b)  whatever  is  still  above  them— 
all  that  the  eye  can  see  over  us  in  the  heavens. 
In  the  immeasurable  distanee  of  the  blue  sky, 
high  above  the  region  of  the  clouds,  float  the 
sun,  moon«  and  stars,  a$  ii  appoar$  to  tko  eye. 
For  thia  reaaoo  they  ass  placed  in  the  finnp 


ment,  ver.  15,  17.  When  it  is  said,  ver.  8, 
^*  God  called  the  jrs?-),  heaven^^^  it  is  as  much  as 
to  say,  what  we  call  heaven  is  God's  footstool; 
what  we  behold  high  over  our  heads  is  under 
his  feet.  So  in  Homer  it  is  said,  ^  Men  call  it 
so;  the  gods  call  it  differently."  The  Dei^ 
aeea  everything  in  a  difl*erent  light  from  what 
we  do,  and  therefore  name»  everything  differ^ 
ently,  to  speak  afWr  the  manner  of  men. 

Ver.  11,  19.  M^  is  the  generio  name  for 
everything  which  grows  out  of  the  earth«-*4he 
green  plant  fp  is  the  specific  name  for  trete 
and  arboreous  plants.  3trp  stands  for  the  herb 
and  lesser  plants,  jnr  is  used  in  Hebrew  in  re» 
ference  both  to  eowing  and  pianHngf  like  the 
Latin  terere^  and  denotes  therefore  here  every 
kind  of  propagation. 

Ver.  14.  The  usefulness  of  the  heavenly  ho» 
dies  to  the  earth  and  to  men  is  here  stated.  The 
word  nai,  aign^  signifies  a  mark  for  the  division 
of  time.  The  aun  and  stars  are  intended  to  de- 
termine the  feme«,  (tr^^piD,)  the  days,  and  the 
yeara.  ovvfp  are  not  so  much  the  four  revolv- 
ing seasons  of  the  year,  as  monlhe.  For  (a)  they 
are  connected  with  yeare  and  days,  (b)  In  Ps. 
civ.  19,  the  unpo  are  said  to  he  determined  by 
the  moon,  because  they  are  defined  by  her  mo- 
tion :-*^*  He  created  the  moon  for  the  compote 
tion  of  time." 

Ver.  90.  ry^,  wehende  Tluere^  (moving  crea* 
tures,)  Luther,  r*^  signifies,  to  twarm.  It 
denotes,  literally,  the  lively,  rapid  motion  of 
beasts  who  are  collected  in  great  multitudes. 
Hence  it  is  used  in  reference  to  fishes,  birds, 
and  other  animals— e.  g.,  Ezod.  i.  7.  Here 
it  is  applied  to  sea  animals.  Cf.  Ps.  civ.  95. 
o^prn  ^r'Sp,  not  eupra  ealum^  but  to  heaven^  to» 
wards  heaven^  heavenward»*;  aa  the  flight  of  birds 
appeara  to  the  eye. 

Ver.  91.  D^rjn,  WaUfieehe  (whales),  Luther, 
because  the  LXX.  have  x^i;,  and  the  Vulgate 
eeti.  But  these  words  signify  all  great  fishes, 
piaee»  eetaeei.  The  Hebrew  word  is  used  for  all 
the  beasts  of  the  sea  of  the  greater  kind,  aa 
Paalm  civ.  96 ;  for  the  eroeodile^  Exek.  xxix.  3; 
xxxii.  9 ;  also  for  great  eerpente.  trn-t  is  the 
name  for  all  creatures  which  move  upon  the 
belly;  hence,  the  worm.  It  is  applied,  how« 
ever,  sometimes  to  creatures  that  swim,  and 
even  to  quadrupeds  who  do  not  go  upright,  like 
man. 

Ver.  99.  xr^  denotes  here,  as  frequently,  the 
propagation  of  the  apecies,  or  the  bestowment 
of  the  power  to  propagate  the  race ;  aa  ver.  98 ; 
Gen.  xxiv.  60 ;  Ps.  cxxviii.  3,  4. 

Ver.  94.  A  division  of  land-animals;  (a) 
ncro«  the  larger  kind  of  tame,  domestic  ani- 
mals, when  oppoeed  to  rm.  (6)  tpy  the  smaller 
kind  of  tame  animala. '  {e)  rypr^n,  the  wild 
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ARTICLE  VL 


CREATION  AND  ORIGINAL  CONDITION 
OF  MAN. 

^  SECTION  LI. 

or  TBI  NATUBC  OF  MAN«  B8PSC1ALLT  OF  TBS 
SOUL  OP  MAM»  AND  OF  HIS  DCBTINATION. 

With  this  subject  it  will  be  iDost  convenient 
to  commence  this  Article.  After  this,  we  shall 
consider  the  Moaaie  account  of  the  creation  of 
man ;  then,  his  AajTTy  original  condition,  not  only 
as  described  by  the  Bible  and  by  Christian 
writers,  but  also  by  those  who  have  not  enjoyed 
the  light  of  revelation ;  and  lastly,  the  pracrvo 
Hon  zxA  propagation  of  the  human  race. 

L  The  Nature  of  Man. 

1.  Cf  how  many  parts  does  man  comisi?  The 
holy  scriptures,  and  even  those  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, constantly  teach  that  man  consists  of 
two  parts,  body  and  soul — e.  g.,  Eccl.  xii.  7, 
•«The  dust  returns  again  to  the  earth,  of  which 
it  is  a  part;  the  spirit  returns  to  God,  who  gave 
it;"  Matt.  z.  28,  '«Fear  not  those  who  kill  the 
body,  but  cannot  kill  the  soulf^*  &c.  Nor  can 
we  suppress  the  conviction  that  there  is  within 
us  a  nature  dififerent  from  the  body,  and  superior 
to  it — ^an  enlivening  and  quickening  principle, 
through  which  we  possess  the  power  of  feeling, 
thinking,  willing,  and  acting.  But  notwith- 
standing this  conviction,  there  have  always  been 
different  opinions  with  regard  to  the  constituent 
parts  of  human  nature.  Some  have  maintained 
that  either  the  soul  or  the  body  is  the  only  es- 
sential part  of  man ;  while  others  have  main- 
tained that  he  consists  of  three  essential  parts, 
body,  soul,  and  spirit*  This  opinion  had  its  ori- 
gin in  the  cabalistic  and  Platonic  philosophy. 
The  cabalists  divided  the  human  soul  into  e^p^ 
(life,  anima  vegetiva)^  nn  (the  sensitive  soul, 
anima  sensitiva"^^  and  nccfj,  (the  rational  soul, 
anima  rationalis,)  By  this  division,  however, 
they  did  not  mean  to  teach  that  there  are  three 
different  substances,  but  three  different  powers  of 
one  substance.  Plato,  too,  as  appears  from  the 
history  of  philosophy,  ascribed  to  man  a  two- 
fold or  threefold  soul,  but  neither  did  he  pretend 
that  man  consists  of  three  parts.  Some  modern 
philosophers,  who  have  lived  since  the  time  of 
the  schoolmen,  have  also  adopted  the  opinion  of 
the  cabalists,  and  divide  the  soul  into  three  parts ; 
while  others  defend  the  opinion  that  the  soul  is 
twofold,  and  divide  the  whole  man  into  three 
parts.  But  they  express  themselyes  so  obscurely 
and  ambiguously  Üiat  it  is  often  doubtful  who- 
ther  by  these  divisions  they  understand  different 
substances,  or  only  various  powers  of  one  and 


the  same  sabstanoe.  The  Christian  theologians 
and  philosophers  who  believe  that  mail  consists 
of  thiee  essential  parts  differing  from  each  other, 
sometimes  appeal  to  soripture  in  behalf  of  their 
opinion.  They  quote  the  testa,  Luke»  i.  46, 
47 :  "  My  soul  magnifies  the  Lord ;  my  tpirit 
rejoices  in  God,*'  &c.  Is.  xxvi.  9,  and  eaps- 
cially  1  Thess.  v.  23,  «'That  your  «pt'rtV  and 
soul  and  body  may  be  preserved  blameless  to  the 
coming  of  Christ  ;'*  also  Heb.  iv.  12.  The  first 
who  asserted  this  opinion  in  modem  times  was 
Theophrastos  Paracelsus,  who  was  followed  by 
Jacob  Boehmen,  Weigel,  and  other  theosophiste ; 
also  by  Andr.  Rüdiger  in  his  Pkyska  Dimna* 
Luther  likewise  adopted  this  division,  though 
it  is  very  clear  that  he  did  not  consider  itptWi 
and  soul  as  diffierent  substances,  but  only  as 
different  attributes  and  operations  of  the  same 
spiritual  essence.  Respecting  the  texts  of  scrip- 
ture above  cited,  it  may  be  remarked,  (a)  That 
in  most  of  those  cited,  ftPtvfM  and  ^vxfi  are  sy- 
nonymous ;  as  in  Isaiah  and  Luke;  also  in  Heb. 
iv.  12,  where  they  may  be  rendered  either  Kfe 
or  soul,  as  the  passage  refers  to  ^eatb,  or  the 
separation  of  the  soul  or  life  from  the  body. 
(b)  The  passage  in  the  epistle  to  the  Theaealo* 
nians  may  be  explained  in  two  ways.  As  Paul 
evidently  here  writes  in  strong  excitement,  he 
may  have  heaped  these  words  together,  though 
they  do  not  differ  in  meaning,  in  order  to  give 
his  admoniiion  more  effect.  So  Aognstine  sap- 
posed,  (De  Anima,  iv.  21 .}  But  the  probability 
is,  that  he  meant  to  distinguish  ftpfvfM  and  ^vxr^ ; 
not  meaning,  however,  by  any  means,  to  imply 
that  man  consists  of  three  essential  parts;  bat 
only  to  distinguish  nvsv/ta  and  4«x«7  •*  ^<^ 
different  powers  of  one  substance.  This  the 
Hebrews  and  Grecian  Jews  frequently  did. 
By  nvivfM  and  nn,  they  often  meant,  the  mp^ 
rior  faculties  if  the  soul,  the  reaaon ;  and  by  4^ar<T 
and  vf^  the  sensual  part,  which  we  possess  in 
common  with  the  brutes — the  deum^  SinnUe^ 
keit  i  Ps.  cxxxi.  2,  seq*  Joseph  us  says.  Arch, 
i.  1.,  'E^Xokicv   o  0«6$  ondpcMCoyt  TCOMt  agio  twfi 

Philo  and  the  New-Testament  writers  frequent* 
ly  use  ^^  and  ^x^  in  this  sense.  Vide 
Jude,  ver.  19. 

[Note. — ^The  theory  according  to  which  man 
is  divided  into  two  parts  is  called  dichotomy  f 
that  by  which  he  is  divided  into  three  pans,  M- 
chotomy.  The  latter  of  these,  so  rare  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  was  the  prevailing  theory  with  the 
early  fathers.  Vide  Tatian,  Orat.  ad  Graoos,  p. 
151,  seq. ;  Ireneus,  Adv.  Hsres.  v.  6,  7, 9 ;  Ori- 
gan, ftspi  cfXMv,  iii.  4 ;  Neraesius,  De  Nat.  Honu 
c.  1.  It  was  indeed  opposed  by  TertuUian,  and 
other  writers  of  the  Western  chnmh ;  but  it  was 
still  believed  by  many  distinguished  Christian 
teachers.  Trichotomy  is  chargeable  not  only 
upon  Paracelsus,  Boehmen,  Weigel,  and  other 
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fheoMphtsta,  but  also  opon  Spener,  and  other 
so-called  Pietists  of  the  seventeenth  centnry. 
It  Mems  to  have  been  generally  believed  by 
those  of  a  more  deep  and  spiritual  religion,  and 
is  at  present  the  doctrine  of  the  more  evangeli- 
cal part  of  the  Lotheran  church.  Hahn  gives 
the  following  scheme  of  the  nature  of  man  :— 

1.  2.  I  3. 

8triBXT,(Gei«t,IUtvfui)  Soul,  (t/nix^)  I  BoDT,((RUffa} 

Peculiar  to  man,  with    Uommon  both  to  man  and 

brute,  with  the 

(a)  ReaeoQ  (a)  Under^  nme  propertiea 

(b)  Will  standing     as  other  matter, 

(c)  Conscience  (b)  Desire    and  the  exier- 

(e)  Feeling  nal  »mseSt 

as  principal  attributes. 

Those  who  make  this  division  must  hold,  ac- 
cordingly, that  men  has  not  only,  in  a  higher 
degree,  that  same  understanding,  feeling,  and 
desiring  eoal  which  is  seen  in  brute  creatures ; 
but  that  he  possesses  also  a  nature  different  in 
kind  from  theirs,  and  by  which  he  is  raised 
above  them  to  the  rank  of  a  moral  being. — ^Tr.] 

3.  The  notion  of  §oul  is  expressed  in  all  the 
ancient  languages  by  terms  which  originally 
signify  wind,  air,  breath.  And  from  tliis  fact 
we  can  learn  what  were  the  notions  originally 
entertained  respecting  the  soul.  However  ob- 
scnre  and  indefinite  they  might  have  been  in 
•ocne  respects,  the  soul  was  always  conceived 
to  be  that  invisible  power  or  being  from  which 
the  body  derives  its  life  and  activity ;  and  this 
may  be  sufficient  for  practical  purposes.  Now 
a  man  lives  and  moves  only  so  long  as  he 
breathes.  Breath  is  that  mark  of  life  which  is 
most  obvious  to  the  senses.  Hence  such  terras 
as  literally  signify  breath,  were  naturally  em- 
ployed to  denote  the  Hfe  and  the  $oul  of  man. 
Thus  the  Hebrew  words  nn  and  npv^j,  and  the 
Greek  words,  ^vzri  and  nmfta,  stand  for  the 
MuL  Cf.  a.  9,  and  eapecially  s.  19,  II.  The 
word  e^m,  from  s^u,  aignifies  primarily,  ipiratw 
iym,  onheKtue !  next  vita,  as  Ps.  xlix.  9,  16; 
then  animus,  9B  Pa.  xvi.  10;  also  what  takes 
place  in  the  sonl^  feeUngs^  desires,  &e.  The 
same  id  trae  of  the  Latin  word  spiritus,  and  of 
the  words  animus  and  anima,  both  of  which 
originally  signify  aura,  flatus,  hoHtus,  and  seem 
to  be  the  same  word  as  the  Greek  ivtfMi. 

3.  The  question  respecting  the  internal  nature 
and  the  qu^äy  of  the  human  soul,  is  one  of 
those  difficult  and  obscure  questions  which  can 
never  be  satisfactorily  answered  in  this  life. 
It  cannot  oertaiidy  be  decided  by  anything  in 
the  Bible.  The  sonl  is  there  merely  contrasted 
with  the  bodff  ("«^,)*  The  latter,  we  are  in- 
formed, will  return  to  the  earth  from  which  God 
ersated  it»  while  the  fanner  will  return  to  God, 


who  gave  it, — i.  f.,  produced  it  in  a  different 
way  from  tiie  body,  Eccles.  xii.  7.  This  is 
said  in  plain  allusion  to  the  account.  Gen.  i.« 
respecting  which  vide  s.  52.  So  much  is  per- 
fectly evident  that  the  Bible  always  distin- 
guishes between  soul  and  body  as  different 
substances,  and  ascribes  to  each  peculiar  pro- 
perties and  operations ;  and  this  is  in  full  accord- 
ance with  the  manner  in  which  this  subject  was 
understood  and  represented  in  all  the  ancient 
world. 

We  should  mistake  very  much,  however,  if 
we  should  suppose  that  the  ancient  Israelites, 
merely  because  they  distinguished  widely  be- 
tween soul  and  body,  possessed  those  strict, 
metaphysical  ideas  of  the  spirituality  or  imma" 
teriakiy  of  the  soul,  which  are  prevalent  in  the 
modem  schools  of  philosophy.  Such  ideas  ar« 
by  far  too  refined  and  transcendent  to  belong  to 
that  age;  as  also  axe  the  pure  metaphysical 
ideas  of  the  spirituality  of  God  which  now  pre- 
vail. The  whole  ancient  world,  Jews  and 
Greeks,  (as  likewise  the  savage  nations  of  the 
present  day,)  supposed  everything  which  moved 
to  be  animated  by  a  spirit,  and  this  spirit  to  be  a 
substance,  different  indeed  from  grosser  matter, 
but  still  somewhat  corporeal— a  subtle,  matf  rial 
essence,  like  the  wind,  air,  or  breath.  This  is 
proved  by  the  ancient  languages.  Vide  No.  3, 
and  the  remarks  on  the  spirituality  of  God,  s.  19, 
II.  See  the  remarks  on  this  subject  in  the 
Progr.  ••  Orig.  opinionum  de  immortalitate 
aniroi  apud  nationes  barbaras,*'  in  Scripta  Varii 
argumenti.  No»  iii. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident, 

(a)  That  the  Bible  does  in  no  way  support, 
and  indeed  that  it  directly  contradicts,  that 
gross  materialism  which  denies  all  substan- 
tiality to  the  soul,  considering  it  a  mere  acci- 
dent of  matter  or  of  the  body.  Such  an  opinion 
respecting  the  soul  was  advocated  among  the 
Jews  by  the  Sadducees,  (Acts,  xxiii.  8,)  and 
among  the  Greek  philosophers  originally  by 
Dictearchus,  who  entirely  denied  the  existence 
of  the  soul  as  a  substance  distinct  from  the 
body ;  Cicero,  Tusc.  i.  10.  This  same  doctrine 
has  been  advocated,  as  is  well  known,  in  mo- 
dem times,  by  Hobbes,  Toland,  De  la  Mettrie, 
the  author  of  the  »»Systeme  de  la  Nature,*'  and 
others.  Indeed,  an  attempt  was  made,  unsuc- 
cessfully it  need  not  be  said,  to  reconcile  this 
gross  materialism  with  the  holy  scriptures,  by 
William  Coward,  an  English  physician,  in  his 
"  Thoughts  on  the  Soul,**  London,  1704.  Priest- 
ley, too,  made  a  vain  attempt  to  prove  from  the 
Bible  his  ideas  respecting  the  soul,  which  lead 
so  decidedly  to  materialism.  But  from  what 
has  been  said,  it  is  equally  evident, 

(b)  That  the  Bible  does  not  support  the  mo- 
dem, fine-spun,  metaphysical  theories  respect- 
ing the  perfect  spirituality  and  immateriality  of 
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the  soul.  The  notion  of  the  ancient  world  re- 
specting tpirtt  was  by  no  means  the  same  with 
that  of  oar  modern  metaphysicians.  And  if  the 
question  of  the  perfect  immateriality  of  the  soul 
liad  been  left  to  them,  and  theolo^'ans  had  stop- 
ped where  the  Bible  does,  and  omitted  these  in- 
quiries, the  object  of  which  lies  far  beyond  their 
sphere,  they  would  have  done  wisely.  This 
doctrine  respecting  the  immaieriaUty  of  the  soul, 
In  the  strict  philosophical  sense  of  the  term,  is 
of  far  less  consequence  to  religion  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  The  reason  why  so  much 
importance  has  been  supposed  to  attach  to  this 
doctrine  is,  that  it  was  considered  as  essential 
to  the  metaphysical  proof  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  But  since  the  immateriality  of  the 
soul,  in  the  strictest  sense,  can  never  be  made 
fully  and  obviously  certain,  whatever  philoso- 
phical arguments  may  be  urged  in  its  favour, 
the  proof  of  immortality  should  not  be  built  upon 
it.  Nor  were  the  fine-spun  theories  of  immate- 
rialism  ever  resorted  to  by  theologians  to  prove 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  ascribed  by  them 
to  the  Bible,  until  Hobbes,  Toland,  De  la  Met- 
trle,  and  other  materialists,  had  so  perverted 
the  doctrine  of  materialism  as  to  deduce  from  it 
the  destructibility  of  the  soul,  or  its  annihila- 
tion at  the  death  of  the  body.  But,  in  truth, 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  does  neither  depend 
for  proof  upon  its  immateriality,  nor  can  be  cer- 
tainly deduced  from  it.  It  is  possible  for  one 
to  doubt  whether  the  strict  immateriality  of  the 
soul  can  be  proved,  and  yet  to  be  convinced  of 
its  immortality.  The  strongest  advocates  of  im- 
materiality must  allow  that  God  might  annihi- 
late a  spirit,  however  simple  its  nature  may  be. 
Why,  then,  on  the  other  hand,  might  he  not 
make  a  substance  not  entirely  simple  immortal  1 
The  immortality  of  the  soul  will  be  examined  in 
Book  IL  s.  149 ;  its  origin  will  be  investigated 
in  this  Article,  s«  57. 

IL  7%e  DetiinaiionofMm. 

The  question,  What  i»  the  destination  cf  man? 
Is  equivalent  to  the  inquiry,  fVhat  am  I^  aa  a 
mtn?  What  haue  lot  a  man  to  do  and  expect? 
Or,,  more  definitely:  Whither  lead  those  tenders 
ties  by  whieh^  wiÜiout  my  own  ehaiu^  I  feel  my^ 
self  impelled  ?  What  have  I  to  do,  in  conformity 
with  those  more  deep  and  essential  powers  and  ca- 
pacities of  my  nature  which  cannot  be  overlooked 
or  effaced?  and,  When  I  have  acted  in  conformity 
with  them,  what  am  I  to  expect  ? 

A  feeling  of  morality — the  sentiment  of  an  in- 
delible distinction  between  right  and  wrongs— 
lies  deep  in  the  soul  of  every  man.  There  is  a 
principle  implanted  in  our  very  nature,  by  which 
we  approve  that  disposition  which  corresponds 
to  right,  and  disapprove  that  which  is  opposed 
to  it.  This  regard  for  a  moral  law  is  deeply 
inwrought  into  the  heart.    Nor  is  there  any-  { 


thing  more  fundamental  in  our  constitution  than 
this;  and  we  may  presume  that  the  good  to 
which  this  our  moral  nature  points  us  is  the 
very  highest  good ;  and  it  consists  in  moral  per- 
fection^ and  that  well-being  which  is  connected 
with,  and  dependent  upon,  holiness.  Increasing 
holiness,  then,  and  the  happiness  connected  with 
it,  are  the  destination  of  man.  Without  moral 
excellence  no  one  can  be  happy ;  and  to  seek 
for  happiness  without  it  is  mean  and  base.  'Vh\s 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  scriptures  both  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testamentr— e.  g.,  Lev.  xi.  44;  xix. 
2;  1  These,  iv.  3,  7;  2  Cor.  vii,  1 ;  Heb.  xii. 
10,  14,  seq.  In  the  creation  of  the  world,  God 
roust  have  designed  to  impart  to  every  creature 
that  degree  of  perfection  and  of  well-being  of 
which  it  should  be  susceptible.  For  the  attain- 
ment of  this  great  end  he  employs  the  most  suit- 
able means.  This  results  inevitably  from  his 
wisdom  i  vidi)  s.  24, 1.  Now,  since  man  is  by 
far  the  noblest  of  all  the  living  creatures  who 
inhabit  the  earth,  and  possesses  the  most  supe- 
rior powers,  especially  of  an  intellectual  kind, 
he  must  have  been  created  by  God  for  a  more 
exalted  end,  and  with  a  higher  destination,  than 
that  of  other  creatures.  In  consequence  of  the 
greater  perfections  with  which  he  is  endowed, 
he  is  capable  of  a  higher  degree  of  happiness, 
for  the  attainment  of  which  he  is  incited  to  strive 
by  the  obligations  arising  from  his  moral  nature. 
1 .  The  destination  of  man  in  this  life  embraces 
the  following  particulars  :-^ 

(a)  Man  possesses  the  right  and  the  power 
to  make  use  of  the  other  creatures  of  the  earth 
for  his  own  advantage.  He  is  dominus  in  res 
ereatas.  Gen.  i.  26,  seq. ;  Psa.  viii.  This  right 
he  possesses  by  virtue  of  the  rational  and  moral 
nature  which  God  has  given  him. 

(b)  As  lord  of  the  other  creatures,  man  accom- 
plishes the  design  of  God,  or  his  own  destina- 
tion, when,  together  with  his  concern  for  his 
own  welfare,  he  promotes  in  every  possible  way 
the  comfort  and  welfare  of  all  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  especially  the  happiness  of  his  fel- 
low-men, with  whom,  according  to  the  design 
of  God,  he  stands  in  the  closest  and  most  inti- 
mate relation.  Cf.  Acts,  xvii.  26.  To  this  he 
is  also  obliged  by  the  divine  law,  which,  whe- 
ther externally  revealed,  or  written  on  his  heart, 
requires  him  to  love  his  neighbour  as  himself. 

(c)  God  must  have  designed,  in  endowing 
man  with  such  noble  capacities  and  powers, 
that  he  should  cultivate  and  exercise  them  all, 
and  employ  them  for  his  own  advantage  and 
that  of  his  fellow-creatures.  The  more  diligent- 
ly and  actively,  then,  we  employ  the  powers 
with  which  i^e  are  gifted  by  God  for  the  good 
of  ourselves  and  others, — ^the  more  we  seek  to 
develop,  cultivate,  and  by  constant  exercise  to 
strengthen  our  moral,  and  indeeil  our  whole  na- 
ture, the  more  conformably  shall  we  live  to  the 
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end  for  whieh  we  wera  made.  Diligence,  la> 
boar,  and  activity,  are  indispensably  requisite  to 
the  fulfilment  of  our  destination.  E?en  the  life 
of  paradise  ia  not  described  by  Moses  as  idle 
«nd  inactive.  Man  was  there  to  be  employed 
in  ^^  tilling  the  ground,*'  Gen.  ii.  5,  15.  The 
improvement  of  all  our  powers  and  capacities  is 
the  end  of  our  rational  nature;  and  all  the  care 
and  effort  which  we  may  now  bestow  upon  the  im- 
provement of  our  powers  will  prepare  us  richly 
for  whatever  we  are  to  be  or  to  do  hereaAer. 
To  cultivate  and  improve  oar  whole  nature  is 
the  duty  daily  allotted  us  by  God. 

(d)  But  man  shoold  be  especially  attentive  to 
the  improvement  of  his  higher  nature — his  spi- 
rit Man  alone,  of  all  the  creatures  on  the 
earth,  possesses  the  distinguishing  excellence 
of  a  rational  soul,  and  of  freedom  of  ivilL  This 
is  all  which  gives  his  ezistonce  an  absolute 
worth ;  this  is  that  true  inborn  nobiitiy  which 
essentially  raises  him  above  the  rank  of  all  his 
fellow-creatures  upon  the  earth.  By  the  pro- 
per use  of  his  reason,  and  of  all  the  higher 
powers  of  his  spirit,  man  becomes  capable  of 
a  happineaa  of  which  no  other  creature  on 
the  earth  is  capable.  This  higher  happiness 
is  founded  upon  the  knowledge  of  truth  and 
moral  good,  and  especially  upon  religion,  or 
the  knowledge  and  reverential  love  of  God,  of 
which  man  alone  is  capable,  and  which  is  the 
most  powerful  means  of  promoting  holiness. 
Vide  Introdnction,  s.  3.  seq.  Now  it  is  a  law  of 
reason,  and  so  the  design  and  will  of  God,  who 
has  given  ua  our  reason,  that  the  moral  powers 
and  facultiea  of  our  natore  should  be  developed 
and  strengthened  by  exercise.  Consequently,  to 
exercise  these  powers — to  do  justly,  and  shew 
mercy,  in  all  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are 
placed-— ia  the  way  for  us  to  discharge  our  pre- 
sent duty,  and  to  testify  our  love  to  God.  And 
every  instance  in  which  we  neglect  to  improve 
the  opportunities  afforded  us  of  exercising  and 
improving  our  moral  powera  is  a  failure  in  duty, 
which  is  always  attended  with  hurtful  conse- 
quences. 

The  book  of  Ecclesiastea  contains  many  ex- 
cellent rulea  for  the  accomplishment  of  our  des- 
tination upon  the  earth,  most  of  them  in  the  form 
of  proverbs ;  as  ii.  24 ;  iii.  12,  seq. ;  v.  17 ;  ix.  9. 
They  may  be  briefly  expressed  as  follows : — 
Man  is  happy,  and  lives  according  to  the  end  for 
which  he  was  made,  *«when  he  wisely  enjoys 
the  present;  when  in  the  right  way  he  seeks  for 
peacefnlness  of  soul,  cheerfulness,  and  serenity 
of  mind ;  when  he  fulfils  his  social  duties ;  when 
he  loves  and  serves  God,  and  is  active  and  dili- 
gent in  the  employment  of  his  powers ;  remem- 
bering that  he  does  not  exist  merely  for  himself 
and  for  the  sake  of  selfish  enjoyment,  but  for  the 
sake  of  benefiting  others,  as  far  as  he  is  able.'' 

2«  The  destination  of  man  beyond  the  grave. 


That  man  was  not  made  for  the  present  life  alone 
is  a  doctrine  which,  although  by  no  means  un- 
known before  the  time  of  Christ,  had  not  as  yet 
been  cleariy  and  distinctly  revealed.  But  Christ 
and  his  apostles  inculcated  this  encouraging  and 
consoling  truth  with  great  earnestness,  and  made 
it  the  basis  of  all  their  exhortations.  Vide  2 
Cor.  iv.  18 ;  Phil.  iii.  20 ;  Col.  iii.  1 — 4.  It  may 
be  adopted  as  a  first  principle,  that  the  right  en- 
joyment and  the  proper  use  of  the  present  life  is 
the  best  preparation  for  happiness  in  the  life  to 
come ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  conatant  and  ear- 
nest effort  to  prepare  for  happiness  in  the/u/ure 
world  is  the  best  way  to  be  happy  here,  Cf.  1 
John,  iii.  2,  seq.  In  order  that  we  may  be  pre- 
pared for  future  bappinees,  and  eapable  of  en- 
joying it,  we  must  be  holy,  ^^  Without  holiness 
no  man  can  see  the  Lord,"  Heb.  xii.  14.  And 
the  greater  the  advances  we  make  in  holiness, 
knowledge,  and  the  practice  of  known  truth  in 
the  present  life,  the  greater  will  be  our  happiness 
in  the  life  to  come.  There  is,  and  must  be,  a 
close  and  unalterable  connexion  between  our 
holiness  here  and  our  happineaa  hereafter. 

JVbto.— From  these  observations,  which  we 
think  just  and  scriptural,  we  conclude  that  man 
is  placed  in  the  present  life,  principally,  indeed, 
to  prepare  for  the  next,  but  not  9okly  for  this 
purpose.  And  he,  it  must  be  allowed,  fails  of 
fulfilling  the  whole  end  of  hü  beings  who  fofgete 
the  present  in  the  hope  of  the  future,  or  who  la- 
bours in  such  a  way  to  prepare  for  the  life  to 
come  as  to  render  himself  inactive  and  useless 
in  this.  Future  blessedness  is  only  the  conti- 
nuation and  perfection  ofthat  which  begina  here. 
And  we  must  now  begin  to  be  active,  holy,  and 
happy,  that  we  may  continue  to  be  ao  in  a  mora 
perfect  manner  hereafter.  The  preaent  ia  the 
time  to  sow ;  the  harvest  will  come  in  the  future 
world.  He  therefore  who  does  not  sow  here 
cannot  expect  to  reap  beyond  the  grave.  It  is 
a  part  of  the  end  of  our  being  to  be  happy  even 
in  the  present  life,  however  inferior  may  be  the 
happiness  we  can  obtain  here  to  that  which  we 
hope  for  in  heaven.  Our  life  upon  the  earth  is 
an  end  as  well  as  a  meafu.  And  if  we  earnestly 
seek  to  do  the  will  of  God,  the  present  life,  even 
in  itself  considered,  is  not  worthless,  though  im 
value  is  infinitely  raised  by  the  oerteinty  of  a 
future  life.  In  regard  to  the  proper  use  of  the 
time  now  allotted  us,  we  have  a  pattern  in  the 
example  of  those  pious  men  who  are  recom- 
mended in  the  Bible  for  our  imitation ;  and  espe« 
cially  in  the  example  of  Jesus,  which,  even  in 
this  respect,  is  the  most  perfect  of  all.  Theae 
hinte  on  the  destination  of  man  are  carried  out 
in  Spalding's  "  Bestimmung  des  Menschen ;" 
Leipzig,  1794 ;  and  in  the  Essay  of  Töllner» 
«>Ist  das  gegenwartige  Leben  nur  eine  Prü- 
fungszeit 1"  in  his  *«  Theologishen  Untersu- 
chungen," th.  i.  s.  402,  f.    Cicero,  in  his  Book» 
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•«  De  finibua  benoram  et  melorain,*'  etatee  the 
theoriee  of  theTarious  tohoois  among  the  Greeks 
leepecting  the  tummum  bonum^  or  ihefinia  bonth 
tum.  Seneca  calls  the  destination  of  a  thing, 
or  of  a  man,  finis  tudurm  «u«,  «uum  eufuaque 
(lei  sive  hominis)  bonum.  To  attain  or  fulfil 
one*«  destiny,  he  calls,  adfinem  tuUvrm  mm  per- 
venire^  siTe,  attingereflnem  natura  «mt,  Bp.  76. 

SECTION  LII. 

or  THK  MOSAIC  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ORIOUT  OF  THB 
HUMAN  RACE. 

I.  General  Remarks. 

Most  nations  haire  some  ancient  traditions  re- 
•peeting  the  origin  of  the  human  race,  which, 
however,  differ  widely  from  each  other.  Many 
of  the  heathen  nations  believed  that  their  fore- 
fathers, or  the  haman  race,  sprung  originally 
either  from  the  earth,  rocks,  trees,  eggs,  teeth, 
or  other  inanimate  things,  or  that  they  were 
produced  by  wild  beasts.  Vide  the  passages 
cited  in  Meiners'  '*  Geschichte  der  Menschheit," 
s.  246.  There  were  comparatively  few  of  the 
«neient  heathen  nations  who  supposed  that  the 
human  race,  or  particular  nations,  were  derived 
from  gods,  heroes,  or  giants;  and  even  these 
differed  veiy  much  from  one  another  in  their  ac- 
counts ;  some  supposing  that  the  first  men  were 
brought  forth  in  the  way  of  natural  generation 
by  these  superior  beings ;  and  others,  that  they 
were  only  formed  by  the  gods  from  some  inani- 
mate material,  earthy  stones^  &c.,  and  then  en- 
dowed with  life* 

In  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  Grenesis, 
Moses  has  preserved  the  ancient  traditions  of 
the  Hebrew  nation  with  respect  to  the  origin  of 
man.  These  traditions  are  substantially  the 
same  with  those  of  other  oriental  nations,  and 
they  are  uniformly  followed  by  the  other  sacred 
writers.  As  here  recorded  by  Moses,  they 
breathe  the  very  spirit  of  the  ancient  world,  al- 
though they  exhibit  more  truth,  completeness. 
Mid  connexion,  than  are  found  in  the  traditions 
and  fables  of  other  nations  respecting  the  origin 
of  our  race. 

According  to  the  Mosaic  account,  the  whole 
human  race  is  derived  from  one  atoek^  as  Paul 
expresses  it.  It  iv6(  aX/Awtoi  ttav  t^voi  cwr^uycoy. 
Acts,  xvii.  96.  The  first  man,  Adam,  was 
formed  from  the  earth,  Gen.  ii.  and  iii. ;  Eccles. 
xii.  7 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  47 ;  6  itpwto;  wif^paftos  ix  y^^, 
ZoUnof,  Eve  was  formed  afterwards,  and  from 
Adam,  Genesis,  ii.  18,  seq. ;  1  Cor.  xi.  8,  yw^ 
H  df^of.  Some  modem  investigators  of  nature 
have  supposed  that  the  distinction  found  between 
the  races  of  men  eannot  be  accounted  for  on  the 
supposition  that  they  all  have  proceeded  from 
one  stoek.  They  have  conjectured,  accordingly, 
that  man^f  different  paira  if  men  were  originally 


made.  That  climate,  manner  of  life,  means  of 
subsistence,  &c.,  could  have  produced  all  the 
variety  which  is  perceived  among  the  different 
races  of  men  is  what  they  will  not  allow.  But 
others  affirm  that  all  the  arguments  adduced  in 
support  of  this  hypothesis  ars  unsatisfiictory ; 
and  contend,  with  strong  reasons,  for  a  contrary 
opinion*  Among  these  is  Forster«  Cf.  hie 
«« Bemerkungen  auf  seinen  Reise  um  die  Welt,*' 
s.  336—254;  Berlin,  1783.  Also  Kant,  Ueber 
die  verschiedenen  Racen  der  Menschen;  Kö- 
nigsberg, 1775,  4to;  Blumenbach,  De  generis 
humani  varietate  native;  Getting«,  1776,  Svo. 
Other  nations  beside  the  Hebrews  have  believed 
that  the  human  race  descended  from  one  original 
pair.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  they 
derived  their  belief  on  this  point  from  the  ac- 
count of  Moses.  The  supposition  that  the  whole 
human  race  has  descended  from  one  pair  might 
naturally  arise  from  various  circumstances — 
from  the  gradual  peopling  of  countries  round 
about — from  the  old  family  tradition,  that  for- 
merly the  number  of  the  human  race  was  com- 
paratively small — and  from  the  observation  of 
the  large  and  rapid  increase  of  single  families. 
Besides,  these  other  nations  might  have  derived 
much  of  what  they  believed  respecting  the  ori- 
gin of  man  by  direct  oral  tradition  from  the 
earliest  times. 

[iVb/6.— The  question  so  much  discussed 
among  anthropologists  respecting  the  different 
races  of  men,  and  their  descent  from  one  ori- 
ginal pair,  is  of  very  considemble  interest  both 
to  the  theologian  and  the  philanthropist.  It  has 
an  essential  bearing  upon  the  doctrines  of  in- 
herited corruption,  and  of  the  atonement.  But 
its  most  Important  bearing  is  upon  our  duty  to 
a  very  numerous  race,  who  have  long  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  rights  and  privileges  of  frater- 
nity in  the  human  family.  Lactantius  has  well 
said,  (Div.  Inst.  v.  10,)  Si  ab  uno  homine^  quern 
Deue  jlinxit^  omnee  orimur^  eerie  consanouinri 
suMUS ;  et  idea  maximum  eeebie  putandum  ett^ 
odisee  hominem  vel  nocbntbm.  And  this  prac- 
tical influence  of  the  Christian  doctrine  o(  the ' 
consanguinity  of  all  nations  may  be  seen  In  the 
extensive  abolition  of  negro  slaveiy  by  Chris- 
tian nations. 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  this  scriptural 
doctrine,  which  is  so  connected  with  the  highest 
interests  of  humanity,  has  been  successfully  vin- 
dicated on  the  ground  of  physiology  against  the 
ingenious  and  plausible  attacks  of  those  who 
make  equal  opposition  to  the  Christian  scriptures 
and  to  African  freedom.  In  addition  to  the 
works  recommended  by  our  author,  we  may 
mention  that  of  H.  F.  Link,  «<  Die  Urwelt  und 
das  Alterthum;"  Beriin,  16S1.  There  is  one 
physiological  argument,  which,  it  would  seem, 
must  be  conclusive  against  the  supposition  that 
the  negro  belongs  wholly  to  a  different  land  from 
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Ihe  wfift»— Tie,  the  offspring  of  the  mixtnre  of 
tfifierent  genera  eannot  propagate  their  own  spe- 
cies. We  know  this  is  not  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  children  which  are  bom  from  the  min- 
gling of  the  white  and  negro  races.  The  essen- 
tial charaeteristic  marks  of  the  human  kind  are 
the  rational  and  moral  powers  with  which  man 
is  endowed ;  and  those  in  whom  we  can  find  the 
least  traces  of  these  are  to  be  regarded  by  us 
as  brethren,  bearing  with  os  something  of  the 
image  of  God«  however  low  the  degree  in  which 
they  may  poaaess  theae  powers,  and  however 
widely  they  may  differ  from  ns  in  the  incidental 
circumstances  of  colour,  feature,  and  tempera- 
ment.—Ta.] 

We  moat  here  notice  the  opinion  that  men 
existed  before  Adam,  who  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Mosaic  account.  The  belief  in  Preadamites 
has  been  embraced  for  various  reasons;  partly 
to  escape  some  supposed  natural  difficulties  of 
the  kind  jnst  mentioned,  partly  in  aupport  of 
various  theological  and  historical  hypotheses, 
and  sometimes  for  both  reasons  united.  Most 
of  those  who  have  entertained  this  opinion, 
however  diffierent  their  vi^ws  respecting  the 
Preadamitea  themselves,  have  appealed  to 
Moses  and  other  sacred  writers  for  support,  or 
at  least  have  endeavoured  to  shew  that  they  be- 
lieved in  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  scriptural 
account.  But  they  evidently  do  the  greatest 
violence  to  the  passages  which  they  cite.  The 
plain,  scriptural  representation  is  that  which  we 
have  given.  This  hypothesis  was  first  raised  to 
no'tice  by  Isaac  Peyrere,  who  in  1655  published 
his  book  styled  «*  Frmadamitm,*^  He  pretended 
to  find  his  Prsadamites  in  Rom.  v.  12—14.  The 
heathen,  according  to  him,  are  the  Preadamites, 
being,  as  he  supposed,  created  on  the  same  day 
with  the  beasts,  and  those  whose  creation  is 
mentioned  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  Adam, 
the  father  of  the  Jews,  was  not  created  until  a 
century  later,  and  is  the  one  who  is  mentioned 
in  the  second  chapter.  Of.  the  works  cited  by 
Moras«  p.  95,  s.  1,  note  1.  Since  the  time  of 
Peyrere,  this  hypothesis  has  been  exhibited  more 
connectedly;  and  has  been  asserted  independ- 
ently of  the  authority  of  Moses ;  or,  in  other 
words,  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  human  race 
is  older  than  Moses  vepresents  it.  Vide  Irwing, 
•«Versuche  über  den  Ursprung  der  Erkenntniss 
der  Wahrheit  und  der  WissenschafVen  ;**  Ber- 
lin, 1781,  8vo.  Cf.  Brun,  «*  Vergleichung  der 
griechischen  und  römischen  Nachrichten  von 
dem  ältesten  Zustande  der  Menschen  mit  den 
hebf&iscben,'*  in  Gabler's  ••Theologischen 
Journal»**  b.  v.  st  1,  s.  50.  u;  f. 

n.  Jht  Moaaie  AaounL 

There  are  two  accounts  of  the  creation  of  man 
recorded   by  Moses.    The  first  is  very  brief, 
given  in  general  terms,  in  connexion  with  the 
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histoiy  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  on  the  sixth 
day  of  which  man  was  formed.  Gen.  i.  S6— SO. 
The  second  account  is  more  full,  and  stands  by 
itself.  Gen.  ii.  4,  seq.  In  this  second  acoount, 
the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  state  of  the 
earth  before  man  was  placed  upon  it*  are  again 
curaorily  mentioned,  while  in  ver.  7  the  creation 
of  man  himself  is  mors  fully  detailed.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  in  the  eompoaition  of  these  first 
chapters  of  Genesis,  Moses  may  have  had  b»> 
fore  him  some  written  records  handed  down 
from  the  patriarchal  age,  and  he  may  perhaps 
have  inserted  them,  word  for  word,  in  his  own 
history.  Vide  s.  49, 1.  According  to  this  sup- 
position, we  have  here  inserted  one  of  these  ori- 
ginal records,  extending  fh>m  Gen.  ii.  4  to  iiL 
34,  and  forming  a  complete  whole,  which  is  se- 
parated from  what  precedea  by  the  appropriate 
title,  ••This  is  the  history  of  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,'*  ver.  4.  What  ftvours  the  supposi- 
tion that  Moses  drew  from  written  records  in 
composing  the  first  part  of  Genesis,  and  that  he 
even  preaerved  them  in  the  very  language  in 
which  they  were  written,  is  the  fact,  that  in 
each  of  these  dietinct  fragments  the  Supreme 
Being  is  uniformly  designated  by  a  different 
title,^n  one,  by  the  name  cprlSK,  in  another,  by 
the  name  ntr,  and  in  a  third,  by  the  combined 
name  ü^rhti  ntr.  This  was  first  observed  by 
Astrüc  and  Michaelis,  and  is  often  made  use  of 
by  Eichhorn  in  his  ••  Urgeschichte.'*  Cf.  s.  49, 
and  the  works  of  Herder,  Eichhorn,  Gabler, 
Paulus,  Ilgen,  Vater,  and  others.  But  Eich- 
horn and  Ilgen  have  spoken  with  hr  too  much 
confidence  respecting  the  souroes  from  whieh 
Moses  drew.  The  subject  is  not  so  well  under- 
stood as  to  allow  of  so  much  confidence.  Vide 
Koppen,  Die  Bibel  ein  Werk  der  göttlichen 
Weisheit,  th.  ii.  s.  456,  8te  Ausg.  These  ao- 
counts  must  now  be  separately  eonsidered. 
Vide  Moras,  p.  96,  s.  4. 

1.  ObaervaiionB  on  thefint  ueeount^  Genesis, 
i.  96—30. 

Here,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  history  of  the 
creation,  God  is  said  to  ipeak.  This  is  a  repre- 
sentation by  which  the  exertion  of  the  divine 
tm'//,  or  the  determination  of  God,  is  intelligibly 
expressed,  and  corresponds  with  the  whole  pic- 
torial nature  of  the  account  Cf.  Geneaia,  vi. 
5;  xi.  6,  7.  After  the  prodoetion  of  so  many 
creatures  of  the  earth,  God  at  length  created 
man,  the  nobleat  and  most  excellent  of  them 
all — ^the  lord  of  the  lower  creation. 

o*tK,  in  the  first  chapter,  is  not  a  proper^  bnt  a 
coUeetive  noun— «nan.  We  might  suppose,  ftom 
this  passage,  if  the  account  in  the  seoond  chap- 
ter were  not  more  explicit,  that  the  fiiat  hnraan 
pair  were  created  at  Äe  same  time.  The  words, 
unwnd  wSta,  should  not  be  distinguished  aa 
they  have  sometimee  been.  The  two  word« 
thus  collocated  signify,  on  exad  or  a  «sry  «Mtep 
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image  f  as  .dbap.  t.  1«  3.  The  priniBry  si^- 
mficalion  of  oS|  is,  a  §hadaWf  as  Psalm  xxxix. 
7  f  than«  a  «isclotoy  image^  a  Ukenmi.  In  what 
tbis  dirina  likanaas  consists,— whether  simply 
ia  the  domimon  oTor  the  rest  of  the  creation, 
nsBlioMd  immediately  after,  or  in  the  poases- 
aioB  of  Ittgher  facultiea,  will  be  investigated,  a. 
63.  The  domimon  of  man  07er  animals  here 
spoken  of  denotes  merely  his  right  to  use  and 
employ  them  for  his  own  advantage.  Tlie 
phraae,  Ood  ble$$ed  (Aem,  {ret.  38,)  is  to  be  un- 
derstood aa  abora,  in  Ter.  93;  he  gave  them 
fiuitfuinem^  the  power  to  propagate  their  opeeiea. 
The  fmits  of  the  tree  and  of  the  field,  and  not 
the/nA  ofanimab^  constituted  the  original  food 
of  man  as  well  aa  of  beast  Vide  ver.  29,  30, 
where  it  is  said  that  God  gare  to  them  the  pro- 
dnee  of  the  earth  for  food.  Cf.  iL  16.  Many 
raasons  may  be  given  for  this.  Had  it  not  been 
ao,  there  would  have  been  ground  to  apprehend 
that  man  might  hare  deatroyed  whole  species 
of  animala,  while  they  were  yet  few  in  number, 
jtc  Vide  Michaelis,  in  loo.  The  fiict  that 
man  at  first  fed  upon  fruits  and  herbs  is  con- 
firmed by  the  traditions  of  other  ancient  nations. 
They  uniformly  reprasent  tbe  practioe  of  taking 
the  life  and  ahedding  the  blooid  of  living  crea- 
tures aa  a  cruel  and  frightful  practice,  which 
could  not  have  existsd  in  paradise,  or  in  the 
golden  age  of  the  youthful  world,  when  univer- 
aal  friendship  and  happy  concord  reigned  among 
the  oreatorea  of  God.  Hence,  in  the  prophetic  de- 
scriptions of  that  happy  age  which  should  again 
latusn  to  tka  world,  it  is  expressly  said  that  one 
beast  ahall  not  deatroy  another ;  *«  the  lion  ahall 
eat  straw  like  the  ox,"  Isa.  xi.  7,  coll.  ver.  6— 
9»  The  same  trait  reeura  in  the  description 
which  the  Greeks  give  of  the  Satamian  age. 
Vide  Plutarch,  itcpt  dOfMfwyMv.  Ovid,  too,  de- 
aoribee  th«  eefcn  aurea  mtae  aa  happy  fctUbm 
mhorm  d  herhi»  t  neepoUuit  ora  eruore^  Met  xv. 
96,  esq«  Vide  Clerici  Comment  in  Genesin. 
We  find,  therefore,  no  intimation  that  beasts 
wars  slain  until  after  man  had  forfeited  paradise. 
Genesis,  iii.  91.  Shortly  after,  they  appear  to 
have  been  offered  by  men  in  aacrifioe  to  God, 
Gen.  iv.  4.  Noah  was  the  firat  who  received 
a  distinct  oommand  to  use  flesh  aa  well  as  vege- 
tables for  bis  sustenance.  Gen.  ix.  3.  And  it  is 
in  general  true,  that  rude  natbns  eat  for  a  long 
time  only  herbs  and  fruits,  and  come  slowly 
into  tlie  use  of  animals  for  food,  even  after  they 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  slaying  them,  and 
uaiag  their  skins  for  clothing«  This  can  be 
easily  aosounted  for,  when  we  consider  that  ani* 
mal  food,  as  then  prepared,  before  fire  and  salt 
easse  into  common  use,  must  have  been  ex- 
tMneiyceaneanddiagusting.  We  gather  from 
Hooaer,  that  the  nae  of  salt  on  fleah  could  not 
have  been  very  common  in  his  day,  since  he 
•  always  gives  it  the  epithet  divine^  and  describes 


it  as  a  gift  of  the  gods.    Hie  Caribeana  «t  lii« 
present  day  eat  fieah  without  aalt 
9.  ObservationeoniheeecondoMoimi^GenmiMf 
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(a)  After  the  meoKion,  in  ver.  6,  6t  of  Ibe 
means  of  subsistence  which  God  ftiad  provided 
for  man  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  writer 
passes  now,  in  ver.  7,  to  the  creation  of  man 
himself.  «« God  formed  man  from  the  dust  of 
the  earth,"  rnitcrip  *>s^— «  very  natural  idea, 
readily  suggested  by  analogy,  and  in  itself  pro» 
bable.  The  decay  of  man,  and  the  mouldering 
of  his  body  to  dust  and  earth,  gave  rise  to  the 
phrase,  to  become  dutt  and  earth.  And  so  dust 
and  earth  were  naturally  regarded  aa  the  ele- 
ments of  the  human  body ;  end  to  describe  death 
they  said,  n^  awr  nep,  to  return  to  the  dotty  from 
which  we  were  taken ;  Psalm  civ.  29 ;  Geneais^ 
iti.  19 ;  Job,  x.  9 ;  Eoclea.  xii.  7.  Cf.  Job,, 
xxxiii.  6.  The  body  of  the  first  man,  which 
God  had  formed  from  the  earth,  was  entiialy 
finished  before  it  was  endowed  with  life.  Her» 
again  the  description  is  rendered  natural  and 
probable  from  the  analogy  of  the  human  body 
when  first  deprived  of  life.  Tbe  form  andi 
structure  remain  complete  after  life  haa  depart 
ed ;  and  the  body  mouldera  slowly  into  dust  snd^ 
clay.  Thus,  on  the  other  hand,  the  body  first 
was  formed  under  the  plastic  hand  of  the  Artist; 
and  the  breath  of  life  was  not  imbreathed  until 
it  was  fioished.  In  these  two  respects  there  ia 
a  great  resemblance  between  tbis  aecount  and 
the  Grecian  &ble  of  Prometheue,  who  first 
formed  a  man  firom  earth  and  water,  and  after* 
wards  endowed  it  with  life  through  the  coop^ 
ration  of  the  Deity.    Vide  Ovid,  Met  i.  89. 

The  07N  ia  here  not  only  the  common  ^pel- 
lative  for  man,  but  also  the  proper  distinguish* 
ing  name  of  the  fint  man.  The  first  man  i» 
called,  by  way  of  eminence,  Me  man.  The 
word  is  not  derived  from  dim,  red^  (supposed  by 
some  to  refer  to  the  red  colour  of  the  counte- 
nance, or  to  the  red  earthy  from  which  man  vra« 
formed,  as  the  Rabbina  and  Josephus  (Antiq.  i. 
1)  suggest.)  It  is  rather  derived  from  noy^  the 
earthy  and  sodeaeribes  man  as  eoriA&om,  yi^in^. 
Plato  aaya,  in  his  PoUtieuiy  '£»  y^  yap  «rejSud«- 
xorro  nair^tf. 

^«  And  he  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath 
of  life,"  D^vi  nrnfi  vw^  nsfu  God  viv^ied  the  pre- 
viouefy  Ufeüu  body  of  man.  Breath  is  tha  most 
obvious  and  certain  indication  of  life,  and  breatlH 
ing  is  performed  principally  through  the  noae; 
and  hence  this  whole  figurative  representation. 
When  God  givea  life  to  his  orestares  he  is  said 
to  breath  out  hit  breathy  or  to  breaihe  it  into  them. 
When  he  eauaes  them  to  die,  he  ia  said  to  take 
away  their  breath  f  aa  Pa.  civ«  39,  80. 

Nothing  ia  expreaaly  aaid  in  this  passage  re« 
speoting  tha  rational  aoul,  ita  iadivisibiUly,  and 
immortality.    That  only  which  is  obvioua«  and 
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ygwKptifclc  by  tlie  «xtenwl  senses,  is  hers  de- 
scribed ;  as  it  is  in  general  the  object  of  Moses 
is  this  passsge  to  describe  the  origin  of  the 
world  only  as  &r  as  it  falls  under  the  oogni" 
msnce  of  the  senses.  Cf.  the  reoDsrks  on  nn,  s. 
Si,  L    rm  flfWy  is,  a  Hmng  enaktre^  or  being, 

(b)  Id  verl  9,  and  yer.  16,  17,  the  writer 
•peeks  of  the  means  of  subsistence  sppointed 
for  man,  ham  the  vegetable  kingdom,  (Vide  Na 
L,)  and  psitieularly  ike  tree  cf  Hfe^  and  ike  iree 
ofknowUdge  tfgood  and  est  A  or  of  ike  dteiine- 
Hon  efgood  emd  evUs  which  were  found  in  the 
midst  of  the  garden,  (^vn  iftn?*)  They  are  men- 
tioned here  to  prepare  the  way  for  what  follows 
in  the  third  chapter.  TVeet  of  Ufe  denote  with 
the  Hebrews  such  trees  as  possess  a  healing, 
life-giving  power,  arboree  eahUaree^  whether  the 
▼iitne  belongs  to  the  fruit,  leaf,  bark,  or  root; 
as  ProT,  iii.  Id.  We  say,  officinal  herbs  or  trees. 
The  design  of  the  tree  of  life  wss,  to  perpetnate 
hnman  life,  Gen.  iii.  89.  While  man  continued 
in  paradise,  bis  body  was  endued  with  immoiw 
taU^,  which,  however,  was  not  effected  in  an 
inunediate  and  miraculous  way,  but  by  a  natural 
nseans,  divinely  appointed— -vis.,  the  fruit  of  a 
tree,  in  partaking  of  which  human  life  might  be 
]woionged*  Hence  the  tree  of  life  is  described 
ns  planted  in  heaven,  the  abode  of  immortality. 
Rev.  uui,  3;  ii.  7.  The  Greeks,  too,  speak  of 
food  of  which  no  morial  can  taste,  and  which 
the  immtoriab  alone  enjoy.  Homer,  Odys.  v. 
197, 199;  II.  ux.  38,39. 

The  description  which  Moses  gives  of  the 
iretffUfe  would  naturally  lead  to  the  conclusion 
tbat  the  other  tree  which  stood  opposite  was  a 
hurtfnl,  poisonous  tree,  destructive  of  life ;  and 
this  ie  confirmed  from  ver.  17«  **The  day  thou 
eatesi  of  it  thou  Shalt  die."  Cf.  chap.  iii.  This 
sccoant  too,  as  well  as  those  which  hsve  pre- 
ceded it,  u  rery  probable  and  natural.  There 
are  injuiious  plants  and  poisonous  trees  by  which 
we  are  made  sick  and  destroyed ;  there  are  also 
useful  tiees,  which  impart  health  and  prolong 
life*  Such  tipes  there  were  in  the  age  of  para* 
disc»  eoD&iring  perpetual  health  and  immor- 
talitf ;  and  also  s  single  poisonous  tree,  placed 
in  the  garden  for  the  trial  of  man.  Cf.  Gen«  iii. 
3.  But  why  is  it  called  Me  iru  tf  ike  knayh 
ledge  ef  good  and  emlf  Because  by  means  of 
this  tree  man  was  to  learn  prudence,  to  be  made 
eantioas  and  oireumspeot;  and  because  it  wss 
inlsnded  to  put  his  wisdom  to  the  test.  Cf. 
Moms,  p.  97»  a*  6.  If  he  did  not  eat  of  the 
tree  it  would  be  well  for  him,  and  he  would  act 
wisely  and  cireamspectly ;  if  be  ate  of  the  fhiit 
of  the  tiise,  it  would  be  to  bis  hurt;  sad  by  the 
evil  he  would  suffer  he  would  become  wise,  and 
learn  in  futme  to  be  more  ciieumspeet ;  he  would 
then  know  from  his  experience  the  unhsppy 
consequencee  resulting  from  tnnsgression  of 


the  divine  command.  Cf.  Gen.  fii.  99.  The 
phrase,  to  knoWf  of  io  dietinguitk  good  and  a«A 
(or,  as  Horace  expressee  it,  eurvo  pome  digno^ 
aeere  redmn,  £p.  ii.  9,  44,)  alwaya  signifies  in 
the  ancient  languages  io  be  or  beeome  «mae,  is 
acquire  judgment.  So  frequently  in  Homer— e« 
g.,  Odys.  xviii.  997,  928;  xx.  309, 310.  Cf; 
Book  ii.  s.  75. 

(c)  In  ver.  19,  90,  we  have  the  followhif 
points— vis., 

(a)  Adam  lived  at  firet  among  the  beasts ;  and 
they  were,  so  to  speak,  brought  before  him  by 
God.  They  were  more  nearly  related  to  him 
than  any  other  part  of  the  material  creation  by 
which  he  was  sarrounded.  He  had  more  in 
common  with  them  thsn  with  inanimats  things« 
In  paradise  the  beasts  were  not  timid  and  wild« 
but  lived  with  man  in  familiarity  and  confidence« 
Cf.  Isaiah,  xi.  6—9.  Nor  ia  this  representation 
of  the  original  state  of  man  confined  to  the  Jews  | 
it  is  found  among  other  nations,  and  is  more* 
over  confirmed  to  our  present  obeervation.  We 
find  even  now,  that  in  regtona  entirely  uninba» 
bited  by  man,  and  where  his  persecutions  havs 
never  been  felt  by  beasts  and  birds,  they  are 
tarns  and  nnauspicions,  though  elsewhere  knovm 
as  wild  snd  timid.  Cook  describes  the  tropical 
birds  which  be  saw  in  tiie  uninhabited  islands 
of  the  South  Sea— the  man  of  wae'^  and  other 
birds  which  are  commonly  very  shy^— «s  so 
tame  thst  they  could  be  csugbt  by  the  hand. 
When  the  traveller  peases  through  the  wilds  of 
South  America,  which  are  seldom  trodden  by 
human  footsteps,  he  is  not  shunned  by  the  most 
timid  birds,  and  can  catch  even  partridges  ss  he 
pssses  along  by  a  mere  noose  fastened  upon  the 
end  of  a  stick.  Cf.  the  work,  ««Zur  Kunde 
fremder  Lander  und  Völker,*'  b.  ii.  s.  159,  ex* 
tracsed  from  the  <«  Lettres  Edifiantes.*' 

(ß)  As  man  was  coaverssnt  with  the  animals 
about  him,  and  was  soon  able  to  distinguish 
them  one  from  another,  he  gave  them  names, 
which  appear  to  have  been  the  sounds  by  which 
he  called  them  around  him,  and  sometimes  in 
imitation  of  the  sounds  which  they  themselvss 
made.  In  this  way  it  is  easy  to  scconnt  for  the 
transition  of  man  from  his  original  speechless» 
ness  to  the  firet  use  of  langusge.  We  notice 
the  same  process  in  children.  Plato  observest 
very  justiy,  in  his  Politieus,  ^  that  in  the  Satur» 
nian  age  men  were  very  familiar  with  animals« 
and  even  conversed  with  them,  (as  appean  in 
Gen.  iii.,  and  as  is  seen  in  children ;)  and  that  in 
this  intereoune  they  learned  mach  wisdom ;  and 
by  giving  attention  to  their  nature  and  habitudes 
saw  much  which  they  could  turn  to  their  own 
advantage.''  Hence  the  great  influence  which 
the  fables  of  ^sop  had  in  ancient  times,  and  tiie 
deep  impression  which  they  still  make  upon 
children* 
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(y)  Bot  although  every  animal  had  its  mate, 
man  did  not  find  among  them  all  a  companion 
for  himsel f.  Hie  innate  propensity  to  the  social 
and  conjugal  state  was  thus  more  strongly  ex- 
cited ;  Ter.  18, 30,  ad  finem.  «« Man  only,"  it  is 
said,  "had  not  as  yet  i^ws  nrj."  -Jiy  signifies, 
properly,  an  amitafU,  companion  f  as  Eaekiel, 
xii.  14.  n^p  is  rendered  by  Luther,  die  urn  ihn 
wäret  in  English  version,  mutfor  him ;  Sept. 
mwr*  w^O¥  and  Hftocoi  a/or^, 

(J)  Creation  of  the  wife  of  Adam,  Ter.  31 — 2i, 
This  passage  has  greatly  perplexed  com- 
mentators, who  have  undertaken  to  reconcile  it 
with  the  notions  of  modern  times,  with  which 
it  does  not  at  all  agree.  Eichhorn  (p.  183, 183 
of  the  work  ahore  cited)  explains  it  in  this 
way-^<  Adam  and  his  wife  were  created  at  the 
same  time,  but  at  first  lired  apart.  The  conju- 
gal impulse  of  Adam  was  excited ;  he  fell  into 
a  sleep,  and  dreamed  that  he  was  divided  into 
halves.  When  he  awoke,  Eve  stood  before 
him.*'  The  same  explanation  in  substance  is 
given  by  Zacharia,  in  his  Bib.  Theol.  th.  ii.  s. 
1 80»  But  what  anprej udiced  reader  can  see  any 
foundation  for  all  this  in  the  Mosaic  account  1 
Moses  evidently  teaches  that  Eve  was  created 
after  Adam,  and  taken  by  God  from  Adam  ;  and 
Paul  says,  "Adam  was  first  formed,  and  then 
Eve,"  1  Tim.  ii.  13.  For  this  part  of  the  Mo- 
saic narrative,  as  well  as  for  the  former  parts, 
there  is  some  analogy,  which,  however,  must  be 
more  erident  to  the  orientalist  than  to  us,  since 
the  subserviency  of  the  woman  to  the  man  is 
more  acknowledged  in  the  East  than  in  the 
West.  The  orientalist  believes  the  woman  to 
be  indeed  of  hi$  own  nature,  but  still  secondary 
and  subject  to  him ;  though  this  place  by  no 
means  teaches  her  subjection  as  a  slave,  as 
afterwards,  when  the  age  of  paradise  was  bver, 
Gen.  iii.  16— a  supposition  inconsistent  with 
the  idea  of  the  golden  age.  Now,  because  the 
woman  is  of  the  same  nature  as  man,  she  is  de- 
scribed as  taken  from  him.  Hence  the  deep 
loTe  he  feels  for  her,  and  the  intimate  union  be- 
tween man  and  wife.  Hence,  too,  (via.,  from 
the  fact  that  abe  was  taken  from  him,)  the  supe* 
riority  of  the  man  oyer  the  woman.  That  this 
explanation  is  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  the  Bible 
is  olear  from  the  argument  which  Paul  deduces 
^m  this  place—"  For  the  man  is  not  of  the  wo- 
man ;  but  tiie  woman  of  the  man.  Neither  was 
the  man  created  for  the  woman ;  but  the  woman 
for  the  man,"  1  Cor.  xi.  8, 9.  This  trutii,  then, 
that  husband  and  wife  stand  in  the  elosest  eon- 
Bexion  with  eaeh  other,  while  still  the  wife  is 
necessarily  dependent  upon  her  husband,  could 
not  be  made  more  inteiligtble  and  impressive 
than  by  the  account  here  given,  which  repre- 
eents  tite  woman  as  created  after  m&n,  taken 
from  him«  and  made  out  of  his  tide.    j^Vj  in  this 


place  does  not  signify  rtft,  hutude^  ha^,  at  i 
monly  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic— e.  g.,  Exod« 
xxvi.  26,  37,  35,  bw\.  Sept,  ^cxcvpa— "  The  place 
woe  eloeed  up  with  fleth^^^i,  e.,  the  body  was 
healed  and  made  whole.  As  pain  was  not  knows 
in  paradise,  it  was  necessary  that  Adam  ahould 
be  put  into  a  deep  sleep  (ver.  31)  while  all  this 
took  place— in  such  a  way,  however,  as  to  al- 
low him  an  obscure  consciousness  of  what  was 
done,  (ver.  23.)  It  is  frequently  the  case,  when 
something  befals  us  in  sleep  which  makea  a 
deep  impression  on  the  senses,  that,  without 
waking  at  the  time,  we  have  a  sort  of  percep- 
tion, which  we  obscurely  recollect  when  after- 
wards awake.  Djr?n  mir,  this  time.  "  Now  I 
see  at  last  a  being  like  myself,  one  of  my  own 
species,'*  referring  to  ver.  30,  ad  finem.  Adam 
now  gives  to  his  companion  a  name,  as  he  had 
formerly  done  to  the  beasts — viz.,  ttph  (like  the 
vira  of  the  ancient  Latins,)  because  she  was 
formed  from  man,  (e^.)  When  afterwards 
she  had  borne  a  child,  he  called  her  name  ran, 
because  she  then  became  the  mother  of  the  human 
race,  ('rrS?  dk;)  Gen.  iii.  30.  In  ver.  34,  it  ia 
not  Adam  who  speaks;  for  he  knew  nothing  as 
yet  about  father  and  mother.  The  historian 
here  deduces  a  practical  inference  from  what 
had  been  said.  In  Matt.  xix.  5«  where  ^  ypa^ 
is  to  be  supplied  before  c2W<,  this  passage  is 
cited :  "The  relation  between  husband  and  wife 
is  the  most  intimate  which  can  exist,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  design  of  God,  indissoluble.  It 
is  more  irrefragable  than  the  relation  between 
parents  and  children;  whence  (so  Christ  con- 
cludes) to  separate  from  one*s  wife  is  a  crime 
of  worse  desert  than  to  renounce  father  and  mo- 
ther." The  particular  truths  and  inferences  to 
be  drawn  from  the  whole  Mosaic  narratiTe  are 
well  exhibited  by  Morua,  p.  96—98,  a.  4 — 8« 
Cf.  Matt.  xix. ;  1  Cor.  xi.  When  it  is  said  theg 
shall  be  onejleeh,  it  means,  they  shall  be  regarded 
as  one  body,  one  peraon, 

JVbfe.— The  first  abode  of  men  is  commonly 
called  ;Nira<2M6,  fta^nooi,  (cf.  Horus,  p.  96,  s. 
4,  n.  1,)  because  the  LXX.  thus  translate  the 
Hebrew  |3,  which  is  used  in  ver.  8  of  this  narra- 
tive, and  in  other  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  are  fol- 
lowed in  this  by  the  Latin  versions«  The  word 
is  of  Persian  origin,  (in  the  Hebrew  form 
D;!in0,)  and  signifies,  in  EScd.  iL  5,  and  in  other 
texts  where  it  occurs,  not  any  small  garden,  but 
a  large  portion  of  land,  a  park,  furnished  with 
trees,  and  wild  beasts,  and  water,  for  the  puiw 
poses  of  hunting  and  fishing ;  as  Xenophon  d^ 
scribes  it,  (Econ.  i,v.  IS.  The  name  of  paradiee 
was  afterwards  given  to  the  abode  of  the  bless» 
ed ;  but  the  original  abode  of  man  was  called 
by  this  name,  by  way  of  eminence,  after  the 
example  of  the  LXX.,  by  Siraoh,  JosephuSt 
Philo,  and  othw  Greeian  Jews» 
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The  description  of  tbe  garden  is  given,  Gen. 
ii.  8 — 15.  Eden  was  not  the  name  of  paradise 
itself,  but  paradise  was  a  spot  in  the  extensive 
tf^nritory  of  Eden.  Vide  ver.  8,  coll.  ver.  10. 
If  the  situation  of  the  territory  of  Eden  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  names  of  the  four  rivers  men- 
tioned in  the  Mosaic  account,  and  if  by  these  ri- 
vers weare  to  understand  those  to  which  the  same 
names  were  anciently  given,  and  some  of  which 
retain  them  to  the  present  day,  we  may  fix  upon 
the  region  where  Armenia,  Ghilan,  Dailem,  and 
Chorasan  now  lie.  I'here  are  no  means,  how- 
ever, by  which  we  can  determine  the  particular 
spot  in  this  region  where  the  garden  of  delights 
was  situated.  Eden  then  comprehended  all  the 
countries  which  extend  from  Euphrates  (n'^p) 
and  Tigris  (>p^n)  to  Aras  or  Araxes,  (|it?^e, 
which  rises  in  Armenia  and  flows  into  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,)  and  Oxus  ()vi«4),  on  the  east  of  the 
Caspian. 

The  fables  and  traditions  of  the  Asiatic  na- 
tions agree  very  generally  in  placing  the  firat 
habitation  of  men,  and  the  cradle  of  the  human 
race,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caucasus  and  the 
Caspian  sea,  and  the  valleys  which  extend  side- 
ways from  Caucasus,  though  they  differ  very 
much  in  assigning  more  definitely  the  particular 
spot  where  man  firat  dwelt  Vide  Zimmerman, 
Ceographische  Geschichte  des  Menschen,  band 
ili.  S.250,  and  Meiners,  Geschichte  der  Mensch- 
heit, s.  7.  Some  learned  men,  however,  re- 
lying upon  other  Asiatic  traditions,  not  in  the 
least  supported  by  the  Bible,  suppose  that  the 
earth  was  firat  peopled  from  Southern  Asia ;  and 
so  they  fix  upon  other  rivere  more  favourable  to 
their  hypotheses  than  those  before  mentioned, 
to  water  their  territory  of  Eden,  although  they 
nearly  all  allow  the  river  Euphrates  to  be  one 
intended.  Buttman  sided  with  these  in  his 
««Aeltesten  Erdkunde  des  Morgenländere ;" 
Berlin,  1803, 8vo.  In  this  work  he  represents,  as 
is  common  at  the  present  time,  the  whole  nar- 
rative of  Moses  as  fabulous.  He  endeavoura  to 
render  it  probable  that  the  whole  territory  ex- 
tending from  the  Pereian  Gulf  eastwards  to  the 
Peninsula  of  Malacca,  was  the  region  intended 
by  Eden ;  that  the  Ganges  was  one  of  the  four 
riven,  and  that  these'  original  habitations  were 
afterwards  placed  by  the  Hebrews  more  in  their 
own  vicinity.  Among  the  older  works  on  this 
subject,  ef.  Reland,  De  situ  paradisi,  in  his 
«•Diss.  Miscell.**  t.  i.  Bochart,  Geog.  Sacra, 
and  Michaelis,  Spiceleg.  t  ii.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Olaus  Rudbeck,  a  Swede,  wrote 
a  book  called  "  Atlantica,*'  in  which  he  placed 
paradise  in  Sweden.  In  the  nineteenth  century, 
Dr.  Hasse,  in  his  "  Entdeckung  im  Felde  der 
ältesten  Erd-und  Menschengeschichte,*'  endea- 
voured to  prove  that  Eden  was  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, and  that  paradise  was  Pmssia. 


SECTION  LIII. 

or  THV  IMAOI  or  GOD  IN  WHICH  HAN  WAS 
CKKATCD. 

I.  History  ofopmioM  retpeding  the  Image  of 
Go(L 

No  one  doubts  that  the  image  cf  God  denotes 
in  general  a  likeness  of  God^  (s.  59.)  But  the 
opinions  of  theologians  have  always  been  difiTe fw 
ent  respecting  the  particular  points  of  resem* 
blance  which  Moses  intended  to  express  by  this 
phrase.  And  this  is  not  strange,  since  Moses 
does  not  explain  what  he  means  by  it,  and  it  it 
used  in  very  different  significations  in  the  Bible  $ 
which  is  a  fact  that  has  not  been  snfiiciently 
noticed.  The  common  opinion  is,  that  this 
phrase  denotes  certain  excellences  which  man 
originally  possessed,  but  which  he  lost,  in  pan 
at  least,  by  the  fall.  The  principal  texts  which 
are  cited  in  behalf  of  this  opinion  are,  Gen.  I. 
26,  coll.  ii.  15,  seq. ;  and  from  the  New  Testa* 
ment.  Col.  iii.  10,  coll.  Ephes.  iv.  94,  where  a 
renewal  sfter  the  irasge  of  God  is  mentioned ; 
which  is  understood  to  mean  a  restoration  of  this 
image,  implying  that  man  must  have  lost  it ;  also 
9  Cor.  xi.  3.  Against  this  common  opinion  it 
may  be  objected,  that  the  image  of  God  is  de^ 
scribed  in  many  passages  as  existing  after  the 
fall,  and  as  still  discoverable  in  men ;  as  Gen. 
ix.  6,  «>  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man 
shall  bis  blood  be  shed,  for  in  the  image  cf  God 
made  he  man  ;*'  also  James,  iii.  9,  »  With  the 
tongue  we  curee  men,  who  are  made  after  the  tt* 
miUtude  cf  Godi*^  also  1  Cor.  xi.  6,  7,  eU^f»— 
tixCtv — 0foti  ^6^x*^*  Here  also  belongs  the 
passage  often  cited  in  behalf  of  the  opposite  opi* 
nion,  Gen.  v.  1—- 3,  where  it  is  said,  that  God 
created  man  in  his  own  image;  and  that  Adam 
begot  a  son  in  his  .own  likeness,  and  afler  his 
image ;  from  which  it  must  appear,  that  Seth, 
being  made  in  the  likeness  of  Adam,  must  have 
had  the  same  image  of  God,  whatever  it  was, 
which  Adam  possessed.  This  phrase,  then, 
evidently,  is  not  always  used  in  the  same  sense 
in  the  Bible.  And  the  fault  ot  Interpreten  and 
theologians  has  been,  that  they  have  overlooked 
the  different  meanings  in  which  this  phrase  is 
used,  and  have  selected  one  only,  whieh  they 
have  endeavoured  to  elicit  from  all  the  texts  in 
which  the  phrase  occura. 

As  to  the  question,  in  what  consists  that  ei> 
eellence  of  man,  denoted  by  the  phrase,  the 
image  (fGod,  we  find, 

1.  Even  the  oldest  Christian  writers,  ike  e^ 
elesiastieal  fathers^  were  very  much  divided. 
This  is  acknowledged  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  in 
an  Essay  devoted  to  this  subjects  Theodoret 
confesses,  that  he  is  not  able  to  determine  ex« 
actly  in  what  this  image  consisted,  Qasst  xx. 
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io  Generin.  Epiphanios  think«  that  the  thing 
eannot  be  determined,  Heiee.  30.  Tertallian 
placed  It  in  the  innate  poweraand  faenltiee  of  the 
human  eool,  eepecially  in  the  freedom  of  choice 
betareen  g;ood  and  eril,  AdT.  Marc.  ii.  5,  6. 
Philo  placed  it  in  the  rovf,  the  rational  toul^  and 
aaaoeiated  with  this  phnae  hia  Platonic  notions 
napeeting  the  original  idea»  in  the  divine  mind 
{%iyot)t  of  which  the  visible  man  u  a  copy,  De 
Opif.  Mandi.  The  hnman  raoet  aoooiding  to 
him,  is  indeed  degenerate,  but  yet  has  traces  of 
it«  relationship  with  the  Father  of  all ;  for  na^ 

X^Vf  t^s  ^offOfMK  fvonof  ixft,a/ftloVf  ^  aatoattaofia 
fj  agtuvyaefta  ytywnaf.  Origan,  (Ilfpi  df;t<^9 
iiL  6,)  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  Leo  the  Great, 
were  of  the  same  general  opinion  on  this  sub- 
jeet  aa  Tertullian.  According  to  these  ecclesi- 
astical fathers,  this  image  of  God  consists  prin- 
eipally  in  the  rectitude  and  freedom  of  the  will, 
and  in  the  due  subordination  of  the  inferior 
powers  of  the  soul  to  the  superior.  The  im- 
mortality of  the  body  is  aleo  included  by  Leo 
and  many  otheia«  Epiphanins  blamea  Origan 
for  teaching,  that  Adam  lost  the  image  of  God, 
which,  lie  saya,  the  Bible  doea  not  affirm«  He 
knowa  and  believea,  ^^quod  in  euneiie  kamimbue 
imago  Dei  permaneat,**  Ep.  ad  Joannem,  in 
Opp.  Hieronymi,  t.  i.  Most  of  the  Grecian  and 
Latin  fathera  diatinguish  between  imago  and 
eimiUtudo  Dei.  By  the  image  of  God,  they 
eay,  is  meant  the  original  constitution  {Jinlage) 
— 4he  innate  powers  and  faculties  (potentia  na- 
«nralia,  Seholaat.)  of  the  human  aouL  By  the 
mndUUide  of  God,  ia  meant,  that  actual  reaem- 
blance  to  him  which  is  acquired  by  the  exercise 
of  these  powers.  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the 
subtleties  of  the  schoolmen,  which  are  still  pre- 
valent to  some  degree  in  the  Romish  church. 
Vide  Petariua.  [For  an  account  of  these,  vide 
also  Hahn,  Lehrbuch«  s.  76.] 

i.  Nor  ate  modens  theologians  at  all  mors 
«nanimoas.  The  most  important  opinions  enter- 
tained on  this  subject  in  modem  times  admit  of 
(die  following  dassiflcalion—viz., 

(a)  Soma  find  this  image  in  the  roHonal  eaulf 
like  PhJie,  who,  aa  before  remarked,  supposed 
H  to  consist,  not  in  bodily  advantsgea,  but  in 
She  Mai(,  ike  higher  reaaoa  alone,  De  Opif. 
Mandi,  p.  IS,  45;  and  like  many  of  the  fathers. 
To  be  ears«  this  higher  lattoaal  and  moral  nature 
<f  man  lias  at  the  foundatioa  of  all  his  other  ex- 
«rfleaeea,  and  indeed  k  essential  to  their  very 
«nstenee.  But,  according  to  tlie  repreaentation 
of  the  Bible,  this  rational  aoal  is  not  so  much 
itself  this  image  of  God«  as  ik%  foandaUan  or 
•earea  of  those  «zeeUeaeea  ia  which  it  doea 
asofe  property  oonsist. 

0)  OthenfinditinthedbmlnMfiof  manoTer 
all  the  oreaturea  of  the  earth  (  beeauae  this  do- 
aunien  ia  menttoned  in  immediate  conaezion 


with  the  image  of  God  in  Gen.  i.  96.    So  thf  nk       \ 
Socinus  and  his  followers,  and  also  many  Arm!« 
niana.    According  to  both  of  these  theories,  the 
image  of  God  must  be  allowed  still  to  exist  in 
man.  This  will  be  Rüther  considered  hereafter. 

(e)  Othera  find  it  in  the  moral  peifeetione  of 
our  nature  Vfkiek  we  have  lost  by  ihefalL  Theae 
writera  refer  to  the  texts  in  the  epistles  to  the  Co- 
lossiana  and  Ephesians,  and  in  accordance  with 
these  explsin  the  paasages  in  Genesis  relating 
to  this  subject.  Tliis  is  the  most  common  the- 
ory. In  the  language  of  the  Apol.  Conf.  Aogs. , 
the  imsge  of  God  consists  in  eertior  notiiia  Dei 
el  probitae.  Theologians  define  it,  ju^'^uf  on- 
ginaUe  sive  eanetitae^  original  uprightness  or 
holiness. 

{d)  Those  who  find  difficulties  with  all  these 
opinions,  endeavour  to  relieve  the  subject  by  di- 
viding the  image  of  God  into  z  physical  and  a 
moral  image ;  or  into  an  eesential  and  an  tiicf- 
dental  image.  The  latter,  they  suppose,  is  now 
lost,  or  exists  in  a  less  degree ;  the  former  Is  still 
possessed  by  man. 

IL  BMeoluee»ofthephnm,**'IheImageofGod:' 

1.  We  cannot  expect  to  find  any  atrict  or  de- 
finite notion  attached  to  this  phraae  in  the  an- 
cient Mosaic  account.  The  general  idea  of  di» 
mtdty^  greatness^  precedence^  is  all  that  Moaes 
intends  to  express  when  he  uses  it;  inetgni» 
dignitoi  aeprmetantia  homime»  Moras,  p.  103, 
s.  18.  Any  one  who  possesses  excellence  and 
dignity  superior  to  other  men,  is  said,  in  this 
widest  sense,  to  bear  the  image  cf  Crod,  aa  1  Cor. 
xi.  7 ;  Ps.  Ixxxii.  6.  Moses,  however,  plaeea 
it  principally  and  prominently  in  that  part  of 
this  superiority  which  is  most  obvious  to  the 
senses — ^vis.,  the  superiority  of  man  over  irra- 
tional creatorea,  and  hia  dominion  over  the 
earth.  By  this  limitation,  however,  the  other 
excellencea  of  our  nature  are  not  excluded ;  bat, 
on  the  contrary,  thoee  powers  and  fiMulties 
from  which  thia  more  obvious  superiority  r^ 
salts  must  be  included  in  the  idea  of  Moses. 
But  while  Moses,  in  the  use  of  this  phrase,  had 
in  his  eye  that  superior  excellence  of  man  by 
which  he  is  lord  cf  the  earthy  he  does  not  teach 
anywhere  that  man  lost  this  entirely  by  the  fall ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  implies  that  he  tfUrtoard» 
poaaeased  it.  Vide  No.  I.  Prince»  and  jtidge» 
are  called  by  Moses  god»y  and  »on»  ef  Ood^  on 
acoonnt  of  the  superiority  and  dominion  which 
they  possess.  Vide  s.  17.  For  the  same  rea- 
son man  is  king  and  god  of  this  lower  crear 
tion,  which  honoura  him  as  the  image  of  God. 
David  probably  used  the  phraae  in  this  wider 
sense  in  Ps.  viii.  6— d,  where  he  explains  and 
paraphrases  Gen.  i.  85,  seq.  Cf.  1  Cor.  zi.  6, 
7 ;  Jamea,  iii.  9.  Chrysoslom,  Tbeodorat,  and 
even  Augustinsi  explained  the  words  of  Monet 
in  thia  way. 
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ft.  Tko  later  Jew»  appear  to  have  oeed  this 
pbraae  in  different  eenaes,  ae  we  learD  from  the 
Book  of  Wisdom  and  Sirach.  They  included  in 
its  meaning^, 

(a)  The  immarUuity  ijf  ike  hody^  of^oftficu 

5c  hnßikov  ^ovorof  tiö^[k^v  tli  tw  xoofunt*  Htt^ 
J^ou9»  6<  (wror  M  r^(  ixttrov  fupiioi  ovf  ff,  Book 
of  Wisdom,  ii.  23,  24.  In  this  respect,  tbere> 
fore,  according  to  this  writer,  we  have  lost  the 
imago  of  God.  Vide  Ter.  24,  where  he  consi- 
ders death  as  the  consequence  of  sin,  and  attri- 
bates  it  to  the  devil.  This  immortality  was  re- 
garded by  the  whole  ancient  world  as  something 
divine  and  godlike,  and  is  made  by  Homer  the 
principal  mark  and  characteristic  of  his  deities. 
Gods  and  q^o^m  are  always  synonymous  in 
his  writings. 

(Jf)  Dominion  over  the  earthy  Book  of  Wis- 
dom, ix.  2,  3 ;  Sirach,  xvii.  3,  4.  The  domi- 
nion of  man  over  the  inferior  creation  is  regard- 
ed, even  by  Philo,  as  a  remnant  of  his  original 
perfection  and  power.  De  Opif.  Mandi,  p.  100, 
ed.  Pf.  Sirach,  in  the  passage  cited,  seems  to 
include  in  this  image,  together  with  dominion 
over  the  earth,  reason,  speech,  and  the  other 
perfections  mentioned  in  ver.  6,  seq.  In  this  re- 
spect we  still  retain  the  image  of  God. 

(e)  I%e  moral  ßitäe^  Book  of  Wisdom,  ix.  3, 
where  mentioo  is  made  of  the  oawtiji  noi  ducoM« 
owii  SM  cv^qf  ^xnf  ^D  which  the  first  men 
lived  upon  the  earth  and  ruled  orer  iu  These 
mond  exoelleoces  we  do  not  any  longer  possess ; 
certainly  not  in  the  same  degree  as  formerly. 

3.  The  same  significations  of  the  phrase, 
image  of  God^  which  were  noticed  No.  2,  were 
common  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ, 
and  were  accordingly  adopted  by  the  apostles. 
They  use  this  phrase, 

(a)  In  rrference  to  the  general  exaltation, 
dignity,  and  dominion  of  man :-— e.  g.,  1  Cor. 
xi.  7;  James,  iii.  9.  (b)  In  reference  to  the 
moral  perfections  of  man,  exactly  as  it  is  used 
by  the  aatfaor  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom— e.  g.. 
Cd.  iii.  10,  coll.  Ephes.  iT.  33,  24.  Both  of 
these  epistles  were  written  at  the  same  time; 
tbety  are  entirely  similar  in  phraseology,  and 
perfectly  parallel  in  these  passages.  Christians, 
especially  converts  from  heathenism,  are  here 
exhorted  to  renonnoe  altogether  their  former  sin- 
ful propensities,  and  the  wicked  life  which  they 
had  previoQsly  led,  («cmuuo^M/^ito;;)  and  to 
put  on  the  new  mwk—A.  e.,  to  be  wholly  reno- 
vated, to  «mhraee  new  principles,  and  to  lead  a 
new  life  correspondent  to  their  principles.  Now 
this  new  man  is  said  to  heAnmaurovfitwt^  renew» 
eJ— L  e.v  «ew  ereated,  or  remodelled  by  God, 
Ephes.  It.  23;  and*  hence  the  phrase,  the  re* 
newal  or  rvtoraiion  of  the  divine  image.  Ejf 
iftiywuöip  should  be  construed  with  »tUenftof 


adr^,  to  Ike  knowkdge  if  Gcd^.  e.,  this  die* 
position  is  produced  in  you  to  enshle  yon  to  al* 
lain  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  his  will— 
a  living  and  saving  knowledge.  Kti^tw^  to  ere* 
ate  «fiew,  ironaform  u  e.,  entirely  to  ehange 
and  improre ;  oontinoing  the  figure  deriTed  InHB 
the  new  man.  Kor'  tixwa  9fv^»  e«,  atoord» 
ing  to  Epbes.  ir.  24,  xwta  ef  6i^,  after  the  pattern 
or  Hkeneae  of  God-— i.  e.,  that  yon  should  be* 
come  again  like  unto  God.  Paul  here  makes 
this  likeness  of  God  to  consist  in  a  moral  re» 
semblance— that  holiness  and  uprightness,  to 
the  attainment  of  which  Christ  teaches  as  the 
means,  and  gives  us  the  power.  Thie  te  clear 
from  what  precedes,  snd  also  from  Ephes.  iv. 
24,  where  Paul  says  that  this  rsformed  chsrae* 
ter,  bearing  the  divine  likeness,  consists  W 
dftxoHwvM^  (pio^)*  *^  oewgfith  t^  daifSkuK*— > 
(i.  e«,  ixtfiirQi)  heneet^  eineere  integrity,  Th« 
same  words  are  employed  in  the  passage  eited 
from  the  Book  of  Wisdom.  John,  In  his  epis* 
ties,  frequently  urges  the  duty  of  striving  to  be« 
come  like  to  God,  (filii  Dei,)  although  be  doe» 
not  use  the  phrase,  image  /f  God,  Plato  says, 
that  likeness  (oftouaoif)  to  God  is,  **6i»a»eif  xai 
offiev  futa  ppoifffiti^  7«yf0>a»."  Cieen»  makes 
our  likeness  to  God  both  a  physieal  and  moral 
resemblance.  God,  be  says,  animated  the 
human  body,  ^  ot  assent  qui  terram  tnerenter, 
qniqoe  cmlestinm  ordinem  contemplantes  imita* 
rentur  oum  vit»  modo  et  eonstantia.'* 

m.  Concluding  Remarks, 

We  draw  the  following  general  eonchision 
from  these  historical  and  exegetieal  observatiesft 
—vis.,  the  phrase,  the  image  if  God^  is  very 
comprehensive,  and  used  in  the  Bible  ta  mot» 
than  one  ssnse;  and  many  uaneoessary  dispates 
would  have  been  avoided,  if  it  had  not  been 
adopted  in  systematic  theology  as  the  tide  of  a 
particular  article.  One  may  say,  without  at  all 
denying  a  primitive  state  of  innocence,  that  the 
image  ff  God  in  whieh  man  was  created  did  not 
consist  in  this  state,  and  that  it  still  continilee 
after  the  fall.  If  we  bsMeve  the  seriptofee,  w« 
shall  believe  in  the  primitive  innoeenee  of  man ; 
but  there  is  no  neoessity  for  us  Is  call  it  the 
image  of  God,  It  would  be  te  better  to  aban» 
don  the  phrase,  tme^  tf  God^  lA  speaking  sei* 
eatifioally  on  the  original  perfeetions  of  m«i» 
and  to  adopt  in  its  plaee  the  more  oomprebensive 
title,  the  etaie  ef  innoeenee.  The  latter  phnee  is 
derived  from  2  Cor.  xi.  3,  where  Pavl  says,  be 
fears  that,  as  Eve  was  beguiled  by  the  serpent« 
Christians  may  be  begailsd  (by  fiilse  teachers) 
from  the  iittkitii*ot  t^i  tit  Xf*w^i>  L  e.,  akn^ 
pUdtae,  eineerity^  jpf^rity  t  here,  pare  lorn  to 
Christ,  trae  and  sincere  dependsnee  «pon  him« 
like  what  innooenft  ehildien  feel  towards  their 
parent»  and  beaefaetors» 

Again ;  we  compare  iiieii  with  God  in  inpeot 
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u»  all  the  exoelleaoM  which  we  obteire  in  them, 
and  which  we  eoneeiTC  that  he  also  poaseesea, 
only  in  a  higher  and  nacre  perfect  degree.  We 
may  aay  of  men»  therefore«  that,  in  reapect  to 
all  theae  ezcellencea,  they  bear  the  image  cf  God^ 
or  are  like  him.  Now  we  atUl  poeaeaa,  aa  we 
an  taaght  in  the  aeriptarea,  many  of  theae  no- 
bler powera  with  which  oor  natare  waa  endaed, 
though  in  a  far  leaa  degree  than  God ;  auch  are 
laaaon,  dominion  orer  the  earth,  Sui.  Other  of 
theae  eicellencea,  according  to  the  oonatant 
doctrine  of  the  Bible,  we  hafo  loat  by  the  fall, 
or  poeaeaa  at  preaent  in  a  far  leaa  degree  than 
our  firat.parenta  before  the  fall.  Among  the 
Utter  ate  (a)  that  degree  of  bodily  atrength  and 
health  which  laid  the  foundation  for  the  immor- 
tality of  the  body;  and  (b)  more  eapecially 
mtrtd  perfectiona.  Thaa  we  aee  that  the  Bible 
will  aapport  aa  in  aaying,  both  that  we  atill 
poeaeaa  the  image  of  God,  and  that  we  poeaeaa 
it  no  longer,  according  aa  we  uae  thia  phraae  in 
a  wider  or  narrower  a^ae.  So  far  aa  the  poe- 
terity  of  Adam  atill  poaaeeaea  reaaon  and  power 
over  irrational  creaturea,  they  atill  poeaeaa  the 
image  of  God,  Deo  »unt  eimilee*  So  far  aa  they 
have  oeaaed  to  be  righteona  and  holy  aa  man 
waa  in  hie  atate  of  innocence,  and  ao  far  aa  their 
bodiea  are  now  become  mortal,  they  have  loat 
the  image  of  God.  But  ao  far  aa  they  regain 
thia  original  moral  rectitude,  and  a  happy  im- 
mortality, they  again  become  like  God,  and  bia 
image  ia  renewed  in  their  aoula.  Thia  whole 
anbject  ia  diacuaaed  by  Morua,  p.  105,  a.  23,  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  imitation,  eapecially  in  the 
piaetical  torn  which  be  haa  given  it. 

il^«— Theologiana  have  invented  yariona 
diviaiona  and  technical  phraaea,  in  order  to  de- 
termine more  accnrately  the  nature  and  kind  of 
thoae  exeellencea  and  perfectiona  which  were 
beetowed  by  God  upon  man  at  the  creation. 
Bat  theae  diviaiona  have  given  riae  to  many  er- 
roneona  viewa  of  thia  aobject.  The  following 
diatinctiona  deaerve  to  be  particularly  noticed : — 

1.  Theee  original  endowmenta  of  man  are 
not  to  be  nnderatood  aa  ezoellencee  which  he 
poaacaaod  in  actual  ezerciae  (habitue^  Scholaat. 
kMtue  iffuai  f)  but  only  aa  oapacitiea  and  fa- 
eultiea  for  thoae  excellencea  which,  by  practice 
and  exereiae,  he  may  come  to  poeaeaa.  The 
hannn  aoal  reaemblea  in  thie  retpeU  an  unwrit- 
ten leaf«  (the  tabula  rata  of  Ariatotle,)  upon 
which  everything  can  be  written  for  which  it 
haa  a  natural  fitneaa  and  auaceptibility.  Vide 
Introdoction,  a.  4. 

S.  They  are  naturaktf  united  with  human 
■alarey  and  wrought  into  it  by  God;  and  op- 
poeed  (a)  to  perfeeHtmet  eaeenHalei^  beoauae  man 
oan  be  conceived  to  exiat  without  them,  and 
wonid  ramain  man  though  deetitute  of  them; 
and  (6^  to  perfeeiianee  euperaddiH  pet  gnUiam, 


Thii  laat  point  waa  affirmed  in  oppoaitios  to 
many  theologiana  of  the  Romish  church,  who 
placed  these  excellencea  in  a  high  degree  of  wie« 
dorn,  justice,  and  holiness,  imparted  by  God  to 
men  on  creation  in  a  eupematural  manner^  and 
in  addition  to  the  original  endowmenta  of  hia 
nature.  They  regarded  the  aimiUtudo  eum  Deo 
aa  oppoaed  to  the  etatue  purarum  naturaUum^  ia 
which  man  waa  without  the  knowledge  or  love 
of  God ;  and  therefore  as  a  doftum  wupematurale^ 
which  could  be  lost  without  altering  the  eaaen« 
tial  nature  of  man. 

3.  Perfeetioneeprapagibilee,  It  waa  the  inten- 
tion of  God  that  theae  perfectiona  ahould  be 
tranamitted  to  the  poaterity  of  our  firat  parenta, 
ao  long  as  the  conditiona  preacribed  by  God 
should  be  fulfilled. 

SECTION  LIV. 

OF  THE  PaiMITIYI  STATE  OF  MAN  ;  HIS  MBNTAI. 
AND  MORAL  PERPECTI0N8. 

The  excellencea  which  man  poaaeaaed  in  hia 
original  condition  are  generally  divided  into  two 
claases ;  (a)  Internal^  such  aa  belong  to  the  ea» 
aential  conatitution  of  human  nature,  aa  eata- 
blished  by  God  himaelf,  including  all  hia  ori- 
ginal perfectiona  both  of  eoul  and  body ;  a.  54, 
55.  (6)  External^  such  advantagea  aa  man 
poaaessed  from  the  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
creation  in  which  he  waa  placed  by  God ;  hia 
dominion  orer  the  other  creaturea  of  the  earth, 
hia  title  to  nae  them  for  hia  own  advantage, 
icc^mago  Dei  eeneu  latiori  f  a.  56.  We  aball 
firat  treat  of  the  internal  excellencea  of  man ; 
in  this  aeetion,  of  the  original  perfectiona  of  hia 
eoul  t  in  the  following,  of  thoae  of  hia  body.  The 
excellences  which  originally  belonged  to  the 
BOO  I  of  man  will  now  be  conaidered  in  reference 
to  ita  two  principal  powera— anderstanding  and 
will.    / 

I.  Original  ExeeBeneee  of  the  Human  Under' 
standing. 

Reaaon  and  the  intellectual  powera  are  the 
noblest  gifte  which  we  have  received  from  God* 
without  which  we  could  not  be  moral  beinga. 
We  cannot  suppose,  then,  that  theae  powera 
ahould  have  remained  idle  and  unemployed  dur- 
ing the  happy  atate  of  innocence  in  which  our 
firat  parenta  lived.  Paul,  therefore,  with  entire 
truth,  makea  Ittiyvtaois  one  of  the  thinga  in  which 
our  likeneaa  to  God  conaisted;  Col.  iii.  10,  cf. 
a.  53;  aince  holineaa  and  blameleaaneaa,  the 
other  thinga  mentioned  aa  conatituting  it,  could 
not  exiat,  without  aome  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil.  Thia  knowledge,  however,  waa  not  itaelf 
directly  imparted  to  man  at  hia  creation,  but 
only  the  poufer  cf  obtaining  knowledge.  Vide 
a.  53,  ad  finem. 
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In  what  the  knowledge  of  our  first  parents 
consisted  neither  Moses  nor  any  other  sacred 
writer  has  particularly  informed  us.  Their 
state  with  respect  to  knowledge  is  doabtless 
justly  described  as  a  stale  of  infancy  /  in  the 
sense,  however,  in  which  we  speak  of  the  in- 
fancy of  nationt ;  for  Moses  does  not  rspresent 
Adam  as  in  all  respects  resembling  a  new-bom 
child.  As  to  atiuai  knowledge^  be  was,  indeed, 
at  the  moment  when  God  created  him,  exactly 
in  the  condition  of  a  new-bom  child,  and  quite 
as  destitute  of  innate  ideas.  Bnt  in  another  re- 
spect he  was  yery  unlike  a  new-born  child ;  in 
this,  namely,  that  he  was  able  to  exeretie  his 
reason  immediattly^  which  a  child  is  not.  God 
created  man,  according  to  the  Mosaic  account, 
not  only  endued  with  reason,  but  able  to  exercise 
it  on  his  first  entrance  into  the  world.  And  if 
he  had  immediately  the  full  use  of  his  intellec- 
tual powers,  he  must  very  soon  have  acquired 
ftom  the  objects  by  which  he  was  surrounded  a 
great  variety  of  ideas,  and  a  large  stock  of  know- 
ledge; and  he  would  advance  in  knowledge  the 
more  rapidly  and  easily,  as  his  mind  was  not  as 
yet  swayed  by  those  inordinate  bodily  appe- 
tites, Bor  darkened  by  those  prejudices,  nor 
confirmed  in  those  bad  habits,  by  which  all 
others  who  have  attained  to  maturity  are  so 
effectually  hindered  in  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge. 

The  means  by  which  God  called  the  intel- 
lectnal  powers  of  man  into  exercise,  and  brought 
them  to  a  full  development,  were,  according  to 
Moses,  of  two  kinds. 

(a)  /fuitfw/,-*the  external  objects  by  which 
roan  was  surrounded.  Ammate  creatures,  being 
lAore  nearly  related  to  him  than  the  inanimate 
creation,  were  the  first  objects  which  attracted 
liis  attention  and  excited  his  curiosity.  That 
this  was  so  we  may  conclude,  both  from  what 
we  observe  every  day  among  children,  and  from 
the  express  declaration  of  Moses.  The  living 
creatures  with  which  man  was  conversant  first 
employed  his  thoughts;  and  in  giving  them 
names,  he  first  exercised  the  faculty  of  speech. 
Of.  8.  52,  II.  It  was  not  until  afterwards,  and 
only  in  an  inferior  degree,  that  the  inanimaie 
creation  also  administered  to  his  instruction  by 
the  various  objects  which  it  presented  to  his  at^ 
tention. 

(b)  Direct, — ^the revelations  made  immediately 
to  man.  The  Mosaic  history  throughout  repre- 
sents God  as  familiarly  and  directly  conversant 
with  our  first  parents;  and  as  speaking  with 
them ;  Gen.  ii.  16,  17;  i.  29,  30.  And  the  his- 
tory of  the  fall  (chap,  iii.)  presupposes  in  our 
first  parents  an  acquaintance  with  some  direct 
divine  instruction,  and  with  positive  divine  pre- 
cepts; and  this  corresponds  entirely  with  the 
notions  which  even  heathen  nations  have  always 
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had  of  the  original  condition  of  man.  In  the 
early  and  infant  age  of  the  world,  the  Deity, 
they  supposed,  walked  familiarly  among  men, 
and  revealed  himself  to  them  directly,  by  words, 
dreams,  visions,  and  in  other  ways. 

The  knowledge  of  our  first  parents,  so  far  as 
it  was  derived  from  natural  sources,  must  have 
been  confined  to  the  objects  by  which  they  were 
immediately  surrounded ;  and  even  with  regard 
to  these,  they  knew  only  as  much  as  was  neces- 
sary for  them  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  placed.  In  comparison  with  the  know- 
ledge which  we  possess  at  present,  it  must  have 
been  very  small,  as  their  wants  were  compara- 
tively  very  few.  The  Mosaic  history,  does  not 
afibrd  the  remotest  support  to  the  fabulous  sto- 
ries which  we  find  in  the  rabbins,  ecclesiastical 
fathers,  and  other  writers,  who  have  followed  the 
later  Jewish  teachers,  respecting  the  extensive 
physiological,  scientific,  and  literary  knowledge 
of  Adam.  These  Jewish  fables  are  connected 
with  the  notion  that  the  language  which  Adam 
spoke  was  Hebrew,  which  is  supposed  by  the 
Jews  to  be  a  holy  language,  inspired  by  God—« 
pretension  which  has  been  ably  refuted  by 
Schul  tens.  The  Jews  think  they  can  discover 
proof  of  the  thorough  knowledge  of  nature  which 
Adam  possessed,  in  the  Hebrew  names  which 
they  suppose  him  to  have  given  to  the  various 
animals,  and  from  the  etymologies  of  these 
names. 

We  should  not  expect  to  find  thorough  know* 
ledge  or  extensive  leaming  in  our  first  parents, 
for  the  following  reasons  :-»viz.,  (a)  With  their 
few  wants  they  could  derive  no  advantage  from 
such  knowledge,  and  could  make  no  use  of  it. 
(b)  As  to  religion,  the  knowledge  which  they 
needed  both  of  its  theoretical  and  practical  truths 
could  be  comprised  in  a  few  simple  and  intelli- 
gible points.  Of  any  higher  or  more  extended 
knowledge  of  this  subject  they  were  at  first 
wholly  incapable,  (e)  It  will  not  be  denied  that 
the  language  of  our  first  parents  must  have  been 
simple  and  scanty.  Vide  s.  55.  But  it  is  well 
known  from  experience,  that  without  words,  and 
indeed  without  a  great  copiousness  and  richness 
of  language,  neither  distinct  and  definite  ideas, 
nor,  in  general,  accurate  knowledge,  can  exist. 
(d)  When  men  first  begin  to  collect  in  society, 
even  supposing  them  endued  with  the  most  no- 
ble faculties  and  intellectual  powers,  they  cannot 
be  instructed  by  philosophy,  like  learned  and 
cultivated  people.  They  must  first  be  instructed 
by  what  is  sensible ;  and  have  everything  ren- 
dered as  obvious  to  the  senses  as  possible ;  ex- 
actly as  it  is  represented.  Gen.  ii.  1 9, 20.  If  the 
representation  there  made  were  difi*erent,  and 
such  as  many  modem  scholars  would  have  us 
believe,  it  would  be  highly  improbable,  and  the 
whole  narrative  would  become  suspicious.  This 
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Tery  simplicity  gives  it  the  stamp  of  internal 
truth,  (e)  Our  first  parents  are  represented  in 
chap.  iii.  as  in  fact  creduloas  and  easily  be- 
guiled. And  how  can  this  be  reconciled  with 
the  supposition  that  they  possessed  that  deep 
and  extensive  knowledge  and  thoee  great  per- 
fections sometimes  ascribed  to  tbemi  The 
knowledge  of  Adam,  then,  cannot  be  compared 
with  that  of  any  advanced  and  mature  race  of 
men.  The  same  standard  of  judging  cannot  be 
employed  in  the  two  cases.  It  may  be  readily 
conceded,  hewerer,  ihnt  the  powers  MAfaeulHe$ 
of  onr  first  parents,  as  long  as  the  oopt  and 
KMvfu»,  9en9e  and  rttuony  remained  in  proper  ba- 
lance, were  greater  than  those  of  their  posterity, 
in  whom  the  case  is  otherwise.  Vide  Dr.  Junge, 
»•  Volekommenheiten  der  ersten  Menschen,'* 
Stack  1,  of  his  philosophical  and  theological 
Essays;  Nürnberg,  1779,  8vo. 

II.  Original  ExeeUerues  of  the  Human  WUL 

They  consist  chiefly  in  the  order  and  rega- 
larity  of  our  bodily  desires.  Our  first  parents 
in  their  state  of  innocence  were  blameless  and 
sinless.  They  had  sincere  love  for  God  and  re- 
gard for  his  commandmente,  and  did  eyerything 
which  was  agreeable  to  him  with  the  greatest 
readiness,  out  of  pnre  love,  as  virtaons  children 
do  the  will  of  an  earthly  parent.  In  short,  if 
their  piety  was  ehildHke  in  respect  to  the  know- 
ledge upon  which  it  was  founded,  it  was  also  so 
in  respect  to  ito  purity  and  simplicity.  And  this 
disposition  is  that  which  will  be  reTired  in  those 
in  whom  the  image  of  God  is  renewed.  Hence 
Christ  recommends  us  so  earnestly  to  become 
tike  children,  Onr  first  parents  obeyed  from 
grateful  love ;  and  it  is  the  object  of  Christianity, 
in  designing  to  renew  the  image  of  God,  to  bring 
tts  to  render  Obedience  to  God  and  Christ  from 
motiTss  of  grateful  lore.  But  this  rectitude  of 
oar  first  parente  consisted  only  in  the  subjection 
of  their  bodily  appetites  to  the  law  of  reason. 
Both  scripture  and  experience  teach  us  that  onr 
depravity  and  moral  degeneracy  arise  principally 
from  the  dominion  of  sense  (tfopl)  over  reason 
ijtwvfMt^)  Such  was  not  the  case  with  man  in 
his  stete  of  innocence ;  he  then  suffered  his  ap- 
petites to  be  controlled  by  rational  considera- 
tions ;  he  fixed  his  choice  only  upon  what  was 
good,  and  his  desires  being  Tirtuons,  his  actions 
were  the  same.  Hence  this  original  rectitude 
of  man  is  called  nnUuntu  (a^a^taptijoia.)  The 
representetion  now  given  of  the  original  recti- 
tude of  man  depends  principally  upon  the  pas- 
sages, Col.  iii.  and  Ephes.  iv.  Vide  s.  53.  In 
these  passages,  righteousneu  (uprightness)  and 
koHneu  (moral  perfection)  are  ascribed  by  Paul 
to  the  will  of  man  as  first  created,  and  as  re- 
newed. This  rectitude  of  the  will  is  called  by 
theologians  imaginem  Dei  MtrieU  eie  dictam^  also 


juMiam  originaJem^  the  last  of  which  is  used 
in  the  Apol.  Augsb.  Confession.  Vide  Mome, 
p.  105,  Not.  ad.  s.  33.  Of  the  same  import  is 
the  phrase  ev^i?«  ^vxfti%  which  occurs.  Book  of 
Wisdom,  ix.  3  (s.  53);  and  also  iotori;;  and 
dvcxofi;«,  2  Cor.  xi.  3.  Ev^(  corresponds  with 
the  Hebrew  *«^,  honeat^  upright^  virtuoue ;  and 
ie  esed  with  particular  reference  to  the  text, 
Eccles.  vii.  39,  ««God  made  man  upright;  but 
he  sought  ont  many  inventions  (wrong  ways).'* 
The  meaning  is :  man  had  a  natural  capacity  for 
virtue,  but  he  abandoned  nature,  and  declined  to 
evil,  notwithstanding  his  noble  capacities. 

The  opinions  which  many  form  of  the  per- 
fections of  the  will  of  onr  first  psrente,  and  of  the 
virtues  of  their  character,  are  frequently  very 
extravagant.  This  is  a  feult  which  should  be 
guarded  against.  Man  was  created  with  the 
amplest  capacitt  for  moral  excellency ;  but  it 
cannot  be  said  that  he  had  attained  to  the  actual 
possession  of  this  exoellence  in  a  very  high 
degree.  High  and  confirmed  virtoe  can  only  be 
atteined  by  a  long  course  of  moral  action ;  and 
at  that  early  period  opportonities  for  this  action 
must  have  been  very  rare«  God,  however,  did 
not  require  more  from  man  than  he  had  given 
to  him.  But  the  understending  of  man  in  his 
primitive  stete,  though  indeed  snfficient  for  the 
situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  was  still  very 
small,  and  hif  actual  knowledge  very  limited ; 
but  the  more  feeble  and  imperfect  these  are,  the 
more  imperfect,  necessarily,  must  be  that  virtue 
which  depends  upon  them.  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  innocence  of  childhood, 
and  the  virtue  which  is  grounded  npon  the  more 
perfect  and  matere  knowledge  and  experience 
of  a  riper  and  more  advanced  age.  If  our  first 
parente  had  possessed  so  preponderating  a  bias 
to  good  as  many  have  supposed,  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  they  conld  have  been  so  easily  seduoed. 
We  behold  them  yielding  to  temptations  which 
would  have  in  vain  assailed  many  of  those 
among  their  deseendanto,  in  whom,  according 
to  the  language  of  scripture,  the  imsge  of  God 
is  renewed. 

They,  however,  were  not  destitute  of  a  know- 
ledge of  their  duty  sufficient  for  their  situation ; 
for  so  much  God  had  provided.  Genesis,  iii.  d, 
3.  AcoMdittgly,  their  neglect  of  duty  and  their 
transgression  of  the  divine  command  could  be 
imputed  to  them.  We  should  avoid,  therefore, 
the  other  mistake  of  representing  them  as  en- 
tbely  igfnorant.  Vide  Moms,  s.  8,  33.  If  they 
had  been  faithful  in  the  use  of  the  knowledge 
which  they  possessed,  they  would  have  attained 
to  a  greater  measure  of  it,  and  to  a  more  fixed 
habit  of  goodness,  as  is  the  case  among  those 
in  whom  the  image  of  God  is  renewed.  Cf. 
Matt.  xiii.  13,  and  the  texte  cited  from  the  epis- 
tles to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians. 
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SECTION  LV. 
or  rum  primititb  stats  or  juh;  hw  bodily 

SZCSLLCHCB8,  AND  8PIC0H. 

L  Original  ExetUeneea  of  the  Human  Body, 

1.  Tbb  superiority  of  oor  first  paroDts  over 
their  posterity  in  this  respect  osimot  be  aecu- 
rately  and  partieularly  determined  from  the 
Mosaie  aceonnt.  So  much,  however,  is  clear 
from  this  aeeoont»  that  the  body  of  man  was  then 
peHsetly  healthy,  strong,  and  Tigoroos,  and  that 
it  W00I4  have  enjoyed  a  neTer-failing  yoath  if 
man  had  continoed  in  that  happy  condition  in 
which  he  was  first  placed.  And  this  account 
agrees  perfectly  with  the  representations  which 
we  find  among  other  nations  of  the  animal  cheers 
fulness,  the  bodily  health  and  strength  of  man 
in  the  golden  age,  and  eren  down  into  the  hero- 
ieal  age.  Homer  frequently  speaks  6f  the  strong 
bodily  powers  of  the  men  of  an  earlier  period, 
in  comparison  with  the  feebleness  of  those  who 
lived  in  his  own  age.  The  blooming  health  and 
bodily  Tigoor  of  our  first  parents  contributed  to 
the  health  and  strength  of  the  soul ;  its  powers 
were  not  disordered  or  weakened  by  sickness; 
the  passions  and  appetites,  which  so  often  de* 
stroy  both  body  and  soul,  were  as  yet  moderate 
and  regular.  On  this  subject,  as  well  as  with 
regard  to  the  original  mental  and  moral  excel- 
lences of  man,  the  fancy  of  the  later  Jews  was 
▼ery  aetiYe;  and  they  invented  innumerable 
fablea,  with  which  their  writings  are  filled, 
respecting  the  beauty,  the  gigantic  size  and 
strength,  of  the  firet  man. 

7%e  tmmortaUiy  of  the  body  is  expressly  men- 
tioned in  the  Moeaic  account,  as  one  of  the  pe- 
culiar distinguishing  advantages  which  our  first 
parents  enjoyed.  Gen.  ii.  17,  but  which  we  have 
lost  by  the  fall.  Gen.  iii.  3,  19.  The  same  is 
also  everywhere  taught  by  the  later  Jewish 
writers,  who  always  regarded  the  immortality 
of  the  body  as  a  part  of  the  image  of  God .  Vide 
Book  of  Wisdom,  ii.  33,  seq.,  (s.  53,  II.  3.) 
So  also  the  firet  Christian  teachers— e.  g.,  Ro- 
mans, V.  18 ;  vi.  33 ;  I  Cor.  xv.  81, 82 ;  where 
the  same  views  are  given  as  in  the  texts  cited 
from  the  Book  of  Wiedom«  This  doctrine  of 
the  immortality  of  the  body  does  not  imply  thst 
man  in  his  nature  was  so  unalterable  that  he 
absolutely  eouid  not  die.  An  impombilüa»  mtH 
riendiy  arimmortoHtas  aboobäat  is  not  pretended ; 
but  only  the  abteniia  neumitatU  fuUwraH»  mori- 
endit  or  immortaUtae  hypotheUea^  the  condition 
proposed  being  obedience  to  the  commend  of 
God,  end  the  enjoyment  of  the  tree  of  life  being 
permitted  to  them  only  so  long  as  they  should 
fulfil  this  condition.  Moras,  p.  98,  s.  9,  note. 
Nor  is  this  immortality  represented  even  by 
Mosee  as  a  necessary  consequence  resulting 
from  the  incorruptible  nature  of  the  human  body, 


but  as  a  favour  promised  to  man  by  God,  and 
depending  upon  the  constantly-repeated  use  of 
the  tree  of  Hfe^  Gen.  ii.  9,  coll.  iii.  23,  24.  Cf. 
s«  52,  II.  Something  similar  to  this  is  found  in 
the  Grecian  mythology,  which  represents  the 
gods  as  partaking  of  fleeter  and  ambrotia^  in  order 
to  preserve  and  invigorate  their  bodies;  while 
mortal  men  were  not  allowed  to  participate  of 
this  heavenly  food,  even  when  they  ate  with  the 
gods.    Hom.  Od.  v.  197,  199. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked,  whether  man 
UMuid  have  aluHiya  remained  upon  the  earth  if  he 
had  not  fallen?  The  Mosaic  history  furnishes 
no  reply  to  this  question ;  but  the  answer  com- 
monly given  by  theologians  is,  that  man.  would 
not  always  hafe  remained  here  below,  but  that, 
by  some  unknown  transformation,wi thou  t  death, 
or  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body,  he 
would  have  been  raised  to  a  higher  happiness 
in  heaven.  To  this  opinion  Morus  assents.  It 
is  grounded  principally  upon  the  New-Testa- 
ment doctrine,  that  those  men  who  should  still 
be  alive  at  the  day  of  judgment  would  not  die, 
but  be  ehangtd-^u  e.,  their  grosser  bodies  would 
pass,  without  the  painful  sensation  of  death,  into 
those  more  refined  and  perfect  bodies  which  all 
will  possess  in  the  abodea  of  the  blessed,  1  Cor« 
XV.  51,  seq.  This  representation  is  supposed 
to  furnish  some  evidence  with  regard  to  the  ori- 
ginal destination  of  the  human  body ;  and  this 
is  rendered  more  probable  by  what  Paul  says, 
ver.  47,  ««dv^pcdyco;  ix  yiji  ;to*»ö(  (cof  &)•"  ^tit 
we  cannot  attain  to  certainty  upon  this  sub- 
ject, because  the  holy  scriptures  leave  it  un- 
decided. 

8.  It  was  not  intended,  however,  by  the  Cresp 
tor,  that  our  firet  parents,  while  living  in  their 
state  of  innocence,  should  leave  their  bodily 
powen  unemployed  and  unexercised.  Moras, 
s.  4.  The  life  which  they  were  to  lead  was 
not  one  of  indolent  ease  and  animal  enjoyment, 
although  such  is  the  notion  almost  univereally 
entertained  respecting  the  life  in  the  golden  ags. 
Our  firet  parents,  on  the  contrary,  were  required 
to  labour,  and  in  that  way  still  further  to  de- 
velop and  perfect  their  bodily  and  intellectual 
powera.  Vide  s.  51.  II.  The  very  idea,  how- 
ever, of  this  happy  age,  excludes  the  notion  of 
pain  and  hardship,  the  frequent  attendants  of 
labour.  Vide  Geneais,  ii.  5 ;  iii.  17-^19.  Jlgri" 
culture  is  mentioned,  in  the  passages  before 
cited,  as  the  firet  employment  appointed  for  man. 
The  taming,  or  rather  domestication  and  em- 
ployment of  animals  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  i.  28. 
By  describing  agriculture  as  the  firet  employ- 
ment of  man,  Moses  obviates  the  false  opinion 
that  our  firet  parents  were  originally  in  a  savage 
state.  A  degree  of  cultivation  which  tavagee 
do  not  possess  is  implied  in  agricultural  employ- 
ments ;  and  they  lead  faster  than  any  other  to 
progressive  improvement. 
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II.  Original  Language  of  Man, 

Spuck  18  the  great  characteristic  excellence 
of  man,  withoat  which  he  would  hardly  be  able 
to  employ  his  rational  powers,  or  to  exist  in  so- 
cial connexion  with  his  fellow-men.  Of  this 
distinguishing  faculty  of  man  Moses  makes  ex- 
press mention,  Gen.  ii.  19 ;  ef.  s.  53,  II.  There 
have  always  been  very  various  opinions  respect- 
ing the  origin  of  human  language.  For  the 
opinions  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  vide  Pufiendorf, 
Jus  naturae  et  gentium,  1.  iv.  c.  l,s.  3,  and  Mul- 
ler, Positiones,  historico-philosoph.  de  engine 
sermonis ;  Argentorati,  1777.  This  subject  has 
been  often  discussed  in  modern  times,  and  has 
caused  much  controversy  both  among  philoso- 
phers and  theologians;  and  as  it  is  usually  made 
a  topic  of  discussion  in  modem  systematic  the- 
ology, and  can  be  more  riaturaliy  introduced  into 
this  department  than  any  other,  we  shall  treat 
of  it  briefly  in  this  place.  Writers  on  this  sub- 
ject are  divided  into  two  principal  classes— viz., 

1.  Some  have  maintained  that  an  articulate 
language,  consisting  of  arbitrary  sounds,  was 
imparted  to  man  at  his  creation,  and  that  he  was 
able  immediately  to  speak  it;  and  moreover, that 
this  original  language  was  very  copious  and  in 
the  highest  degree  perfect.  Man,  they  assert, 
not  only  did  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  invent  the 
language  which  he  spake,  but  never  could  baye 
done  it;  and  so  they  suppose  that  speech  was 
originally  as  special  and  miraculous  an  endow- 
ment as  the  gift  of  tongues  to  the  apostles.  The 
principal  advocate  of  this  opinion  in  modem 
times  is  Joh.  Pet  Süssmilch,  who  has  attempt- 
ed, with  no  common  sagacity,  to  prove  that  the 
origin  of  language  is  not  to  be  traced  to  man, 
but  directly  to  God.  Vide  his  Essay  on  this 
subject,  published  at  Berlin,  1766,  8vo.    But, 

(a)  The  nature  of  language  itself,  and  the 
most  ancient  history  of  it,  furnish  conclusive 
evidence  that  man  not  only  can  invent,  but  has 
actually  invented,  articulated  language,  consist- 
ing of  arbitrary  sounds.  All  languages  in  their 
incipient  state  are  indescribably  simple,  consist- 
ing of  very  few  and  short  words  and  phrases, 
which  are  so  insufficient  for  the  communication 
of  thought,  that  looks  and  gestures  are  called  in 
to  their  aid.  Such  we  observe  to  be  the  case 
still  with  children,  who  have  more  thoughts 
and  feelings  than  words  in  which  to  express 
them.  The  same  is  trae  of  savages,  and  gene- 
rally of  all  who  have  but  few  words.  Now,  if 
God  had  communicated  language  in  some  such 
miraculous  manner  as  is  supposed  to  our  first 
parents,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  he  should  have 
suffered  this  language  to  be  afterwards  lost,  and 
how  it  should  have  come  to  pass  that  all  the 
nations  springing  from  Adam  should  have  begun 
back  with  the  very  elements  of  speech,  and  pro- 
ceeding from  these,  have  formed  so  many  and 


such  different  laognages.  Aeeoiding  to  this 
supposition,  then,  a  great  miracle  would  have 
been  wrought  in  behalf  of  our  first  paivnts,  from 
which  none  of  their  posterity  had  reaped  the 
least  advantage.  This  is  not  according  to  the 
manner  of  God  in  his  other  works. 

(6)  The  supposition  that  the  original  lan- 
guage of  man  was  copious  and  finished,  overw 
looks  the  fact  that  language  cannot  be  snok 
where  objects  and  ideas  are  still  scanty  and  im- 
perfect Ideas  arise  from  the  perception  of  ob- 
jects ;  and  the  number,  clearness,  and  distinct 
ness  of  our  ideas  is  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  object«  which  we  behold,  either  simply  or  in 
connexion  with  others.  But  language  eontains 
the  signs  and  symbols  by  which  we  express 
our  ideas  of  things,  and  oommunieate  them  to 
others.  How,  then,  could  there  be  a  perfect 
language  in  that  simplicity  of  hnman  life  in 
which  there  were  but  few  objects  to  be  seen  ot 
compared  I  The  advocates  of  this  supposition 
are  driven  to  the  absurdity  of  saying  that  man 
could  have  spoken  of  things  which  he  had  never 
seen  or  thought  of.  It  was  remarked  by  Samnel 
Werenfels,  very  traly,  that  if  one  should  look 
through  the  most  comprehensive  alid  complete 
dictionary,  he  would  find  but  few  words  which 
could  have  belonged  to  the  language  of  Adam« 

(e)  Again ;  of  what  use  could  a  rich  and  cul- 
tivated language  have  been  to  our  first  parents  I 
And  if  of  none,  how  can  the  supposition  that 
such  a  language  was  miraculously  given  them 
be  reconciled  with  divine  wisdom,  which  does 
not  work  miracles  except  for  some  important 
object  1  Now  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  to 
them,  in  their  peaceful  and  simple  life,  when 
they  had  but  few  wants,  and  those  easily  satis- 
fied, such  a  language  would  have  been  of  no 
utility.  They  had  as  yet  no  idea«  of  innume. 
rable  things  which  became  afterwards  known 
as  improvement  sdvanced ;  and  for  saoh  things, 
of  course,  they  had  no  words  in  their  language. 
The  language  of  our  first  parents,  in  its  incipient 
state,  could  not  naturally  have  been  more  copi- 
ous or  perfect  than  the  language  of  nations  ge- 
nerally while  they  are  still  in  their  infancy  and 
possess  but  few  ideas,  and  of  coarse  have,  and 
need  to  have,  but  few  words  to  express  them. 

(d)  We  justly  conclude,  from  what  we  see  of 
the  wisdom  of  God  in  all  his  other  works,  that 
he  did  not  endow  man,  on  his  creation,  with  any 
advantage  which  he  himself  could  attain  in  the 
diligent  use  of  the  powers  and  fiAculties  of  his 
nature.  So  we  conclude  that  man  has  no  imnaU 
ideas,  because  he  can  easily  obtain  the  ideas  he 
possesses  by  the  use  of  his  intellectual  powers. 
And  with  still  more  reason  may  we  conclude, 
on  the  same  ground,  that  man  has  no  imagines 
innaiai,  sive  aigna  itmata  idearum  de  rdnu» 
The  Bible  makes  no  mention  of  any  such ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  teaches  that  one  way  in  wbieh 
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oor  fint  parents  learned  language  was  from 
their  inteieourae  with  irrational  creatures,  in 
giiing  names  to  which  they  first  exercised  the 
faculty  of  speech. 

S.  The  second  class  affirm  that  God  did  nst 
bestow  language  itself  upon  man  at  his  creation, 
bat  gave  him  powers  and  faculties  which  would 
enable  him  to  form  a  language  for  himself,  and 
gradually  to  refine  and  enrich  it  ss  his  circum- 
stances might  rsquire.  Those  who  hold  this 
opinion  may  have  as  sincere  admiration  for  the 
wisdom  of  God  and  gratitude  for  his  goodness 
as  the  advocates  of  the  other  theory.  Among 
the  ancients,  Epicurus,  (vide  Lucretius,)  and 
among  the  fathers,  Tertullian  and  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  assented  to  this  opinion;  and  it  was 
considered  even  by  Qnenstädt  as  entirely  unob- 
jectionable. 

These  writers,  however,  differ  among  them- 
selves respeeting  the  manner  in  which  man  pro- 
ceeded in  the  development  and  improvement  of 
his  faottlties  of  speech.  The  strangest  conjecture 
on  this  point  is  that  of  Maupertius,  that  language 
was  formed  by  a  session  of  learned  societies, 
sssembled  for  the  purpose !  The  theory  which 
derives  the  most  support  from  history  is,  that 
the  roote,  the  primitive  radical  words  of  articu- 
late and  conventional  language,  were  originally 
made  in  imitation  of  the  sounds  which  we  hear 
from  the  different  objects  in  dis  natural  world, 
and  that  these  original  sounds,  in  imitation  of 
which  language  is  first  formed,  become  lees  and 
less  discernible  in  these  languages  in  proportion 
as  they  are  improved  and  enlarged,  and  the  ra- 
dical words  are  subjected  to  various  alterations 
and  inflexions.  Vide  Herder,  Ueber  den  Ur- 
sprung der  Sprsehe,  (s  prise  Essay;)  Berlin, 
1772 ;  Snd  sd.  1778 ;  3rd,  1789.  Cf.  the  works 
of  Tetens  and  Tiedemann  on  this  subject;  also 
Jerusalem,  Betrschtungsn,  tb.  ii.  s.  134,  f. 

These  Tiews  respecting  the  origin  of  language 
are  entheiy  consistent  with  the  very  natural  re- 
presentation which  Moses  gives,  Gen.  ii.  19, 
30,  of  the  naming  of  the  animali.  Vide  s.  53, 
II.  These  were  the  first  objects  to  which  man 
directed  bis  attention,  and  to  tliese  he  gave 
names,  sometimes  derived  from  his  eslls  tothem, 
and  sometimes^from  voices  and  sounds  which 
they  themselves  made.  In  this  way,  then,  man 
was  first  led  to  exercise  bis  powers  of  speech ; 
and  it  was  perfectly  nstural  for  him  to  begin  to 
speak  by  giving  names  to  animals,  as  they  are 
more  interesting  to  him,  and  more  nearly  related 
to  him,  then  the  inanimate  creation. 

Now,  when  our  firet  parents  were  to  be  in- 
structed in  moral  objects,  which  could  not  be 
recognised  by  their  senses,  it  must  necessarily 
be  done  by  images  drawn  from  nature,  and  es- 
pectally  from  animals,  and  so  their  names  and 
the  names  of  their  sctions  were  figuratively  sp- 
plied,  in  the  pover^  of  the  then  existing  lan- 


guage, to  designate  moral  objects.  In  conform- 
ity with  these  views,  we  must  interpret  what 
God  says.  Genesis,  iii.,  iv.,  which  would  have 
been  unintelligible  to  our  firet  parents  if  it  had 
been  expressed  in  such  language  and  phnseo- 
logy  as  is  now  common  among  us ;  but  which, 
being  expressed  in  a  fignrative  manner,  was 
level  to  their  comprehension.  This  is  the  way 
in  which  missionaries  are  now  compelled  to  pro- 
ceed, when  they  have  to  do  with  men  who  have 
no  ideas  on  religious  and  spiritual  subjects,  and 
of  course  no  words  answering  to  them  in  their 
language.  Instruction  intended  for  children, 
also,  must  be  conveyed  in  the  same  figurative 
language  and  style;  and  they  are  always  found 
to  be  most  interested  in  allegories  and  fables, 
like  those  of  ^sop.  Those  who  object  to  this 
mode  of  instruction  only  prove,  then,  their  own 
ignorence.  Instruction  imparted  to  uncultivated 
men  must  of  necessity  be  given  in  a  figurative 
manner,  because  they  not  only  speak,  but  even 
thinks  in  figures.  From  abstract  expressions 
they  derive  but  fsint  conceptions.  The  case  is 
entirely  different  among  cultivated  men. 

SECTION  LVL 

OF  THE  PKIMITIVX  STATS  OF  MAN  ;  HIS  EXTERNAL 

advantages;  and  the  notion  or  a  oolden 

AOE. 

I.  Original  ExtoTuU  Advantages  of  Man. 

This  is  the  second  class  of  the  distinguishing 
sdvantages  of  our  firet  parents,  as  divided  in  the 
beginning  of  s.  54.  They  have  their  ground  in 
the  external  relation  of  man  to  the  other  crear 
tares  of  the  esrth ;  but  they  presuppose  in  him 
the  possession  of  those  internal  excellences  de- 
scribed s.  54,  55.  These  advantages  are  com- 
prehended under  the  general  description,  the 
dominion  cf  man  over  the  earthy  or  over  the  crea- 
tures of  ths  earth,  Morus,  p.  104,  s.  81 ;  snd 
this  is  taken  from  Gen.  i.  86,  seq.  coll.  Gen. 
ix.  8.  This  dominion  implies  nothing  more 
than  that  man  possesses  (a)  the  right  and  title 
to  make  all  the  creatures  of  the  earth  contribute 
to  his  own  advantage,  to  the  supply  of  his 
wants,  and  to  the  convenience  of  his  life ;  snd 
(6)  that  he  possesses  both  the  power  and  skill 
to  compel  them  to  that  subservience  to  which 
their  nature  is  adapted.  Cf.  s.  58,  II.  It  is 
said  by  Plato,  in  a  passage  in  Tiroeus  respect- 
ing the  creation  of  men,  as  translated  by  Cicero, 
(« TWe9  ereanfur^  tU  Deorum  immartaHum  quati 
gentile»  esse  ddfeant^  divini  generis  appeUtntur^ 
(cf.  Acts,  xvii.  88,  from  Aratos,  fov  yap  xo« 
yiifOf  ia/itp,)  ieneantque  omnium  animantium 
prineipatum.*^  God  has  plsced  man,  as  lord, 
at  the  head  of  the  animate  creation ;  made  him 
his  image  upon  the  earth^-a  subordinate  god— 
a  representative  of  the  Deity.  And  the  irra- 
b3 
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ttoaal  creatures,  whose  knowledge  cannot  ex- 
tend beyond  what  they  can  recognise  by  their 
senses,  can  oonceire  of  nothing  superior  to  man. 
Of  Ood  and  of  spiritual  things  they  know  no- 
thing, and  80  can  have  no  duties  to  perform  to 
him.  Their  business  is,  to  submit  to  man,  as 
their  lord  and  ruler;  and  God  has  given  to  man 
the  means  to  compel  them  to  this  obedience,  for 
which  they  were  made.  With  many  animals, 
Sfren  since  the  fall,  this  sabjeotion  to  man  seems 
to  be  natural  and  easy ;  they  are  inclined  to  his 
service  of  their  own  accord,  or  are  readily  pre- 
vailed upon  by  iavoura  or  chastisements  to  en- 
gage in  it. 

This  dominion  which  was  conferred  upon 
man  over  the  animate  and  the  inanimate  crea- 
tion he  still  retains,  at  least  in  a  good  measure. 
It  is  represented  as  still  the  prerogative  of  man 
in  Psalm  viii.  6—9,  the  whole  of  which  passage 
is  a  paraphrase  of  Genesis,  i.  96,  seq.  (On  the 
question,  whether  this  dominion  is  only  a  part, 
or  the  whole  of  what  is  intended,  when  it  is 
said  that  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  Chd^ 
cf.  8.  53,  I.  II.)  Theologians,  however,  fre- 
quently assert,  that  since  the  fall  man  does  not 
possess  this  dominion  over  the  inferior  creation 
in  iU  full  extent  ,•  and  it  does  not  follow  from 
the  words  of  Moses,  considered  by  themselves, 
that  he  ever  did.  Moses,  however,  and  other 
sacred  writers,  clearly  teach,  that  such  wild,  in- 
tractable, and  cruel  beasts,  as  are  now  found 
upon  the  earth,  were  unknown  to  man  in  his 
original  condition,  where  they  were  all  tame 
and  subject  to  his  will.  This  is  clear,  too,  from 
the  figurative  description  which  the  prophets 
give  of  the  return  of  that  happy  age— e.  g.,  Isa. 
zi.  6 ;  Ixv.  25.  The  same  opinions  respecting 
that  happy  age  of  innocence  in  the  youth  of 
the  world  are  found  among  the  Greeks,  Romans, 
(cf.  Virg.  Eel.  iv.,)  and  almost  all  nations. 

From  the  relation  which  man  holds  to  irra- 
tional creatures,  as  their  master  and  ruler,  he 
owes  them  several  important  duties;  the  consi- 
deration of  which  belongs,  however,  rather  to 
the  department  of  morals  than  of  theology. 

XL  The  Nation  of  a  Golden  Age. 

1.  The  notion  of  a  golden  age  of  the  world  is 
almost  univeraal ;  and,  although  somewhat  mo- 
dified by  the  peculiar  opinions  and  customs  of 
each  people,  it  is  yet  found  dififused  through  all 
ages  and  nations,  as  far  as  history  extends,  and 
is  everywhere  substantially  the  same.  All  na- 
tions believe  that  the  original  state  of  the  earth 
and  of  the  human  race  was  far  more  happy  and 
cheerful,  and  in  every  respect  better,  than  the 
present ;  and  that  eitlier  at  once  or  more  gradu- 
ally the  world  degenerated.  The  notions  which 
the  Grecians,  and  the  nations  which  adopted 
their  mythology,  the  Romans  and  othen,  enter- 
tained respecting  the  different  age8,**lhe  golden. 


silver,  &c.,— «re  generally  known.  Cf.  Hesiod, 
"EfyyT.  «M  «^ft.  verses  109—301.  Ovid,  Met  L 
89 — 162.  Viigil,  Bel.  iv.,  and  the  selectiotis 
from  Plato  and  Diodorus  in  Euseb.  Prsp.  Evan* 
i.  7 ;  xii.  13.  [Cf.  Lucretius,  De  renim  oau  ii. 
332,  seq.  Tibullus,  i.  3,  85,  seq.  Seneca, 
Hipp.  V.  524.]  The  same  opinions  sobstan- 
tially  are  found  among  rude  and  savage  na- 
tions—the inhabitants  of  Kamsehatka,  Tartary, 
the  Indians  in  North  and  South  America,  the 
South-Sea  lalands,  &c. 

2.  What  is  the  source  of  these  ideas,  which 
are  so  univeraally  difiTused  %  • 

(a)  It  was  formerly  supposed  very  generally 
that  all  these  mythological  fables  were  only  tra* 
ditionary  relics  and  fragments  of  a  direct  divine 
revelation.  The  Mosaic  history  was  regsrded 
as  the  only  source  from  which  these  vartons 
and  wide-spread  ideas  were  derived;  and  to 
shew  how  they  were  handed  down  from  one 
age  to  another,  and  transmitted  from  the  He- 
brews to  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  othera,  has 
been  very  often  attempted.  But  the  ailments 
employed  in  support  of  this  opinion  have  i>een 
generally  far-fetched,  and  unsupported  by  his- 
tory ;  as,  indeed,  all  arguments  must  be  which 
are  adduced  in  support  of  the  opinion,  that  the 
scriptures  are  the  only  source  from  which  the 
ideas  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  otfaerst  re- 
specting  the  original  state  of  man,  are  derived, 
and  that  these  ideas  have  been  only  corrupted 
in  being  transmitted  by  the  intermixture  of  fa* 
ble.  This  opinion  was  advocated  by  Huetius, 
in  his  «<  Demonstratio  Evangeliea,  where  he  en- 
deavoured to  shew  that  the  scripture  history 
was  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  Grecian 
mythology.  But  his  theory  is  inconsistent 
with  facts,  as  is  very  generally  acknowledged 
at  the  present  day.  Much,  indeed,  of  the  serip- 
turel  account  respecting  the  original  condition 
of  man  may  have  been  preserved  and  diffused 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  But  it  cannot 
be  historically  proved  that  our  sacred  history  is 
the  only  gpround  of  these  ideas  of  a  golden  pe- 
riod, in  which  all  nations  agrse.  These  nni> 
vereal  ideas  on  this  subject  may  have  arisen 
partly  from  other  sources.  Men  are  everywhere 
alike  in  all  the  essential  parts  of  hnman  nature. 
And  hence  there  prevails  among  them  a  certain 
universal  analogy  in  respect  to  language,  man- 
ners, modes  of  thongrht  and  opinion ;  and  from 
this  analogy  their  agreement  on  many  points 
may  be  explained,  without  supposing  them  to 
have  learned  or  borrowed  from  one  another. 
Vide  Introduction,  s.  9,  No.  6. 

(6)  One  cause  of  this  notion  of  a  golden  age 
so  widely  diffused  among  heathen  nations  is  the 
disposition,  which  may  be  seen  in  all  men,  to 
think  THB  PAST  better  and  more  happy  than  trb 
PBBSBirr.  This  dispositioo  has  its  origin  in  a 
certain  wgeat  feeling  ef  o^  nainmte^  of  whioh 
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w«  sfatll  in  a  mrnnmil  «ay  moro.  We  thai] 
hevB  «peak  only  of  the  diaposttum  itaelf,  as  it  is 
aoen  nmong  men.  And  in  acoordance  with  it, 
the  big^liar  one  ascends  into  antiquity  the  moie 
happy  and  channing  does  the  world  beoome  to 
bis  view ;  the  nearer  he  approaches  the  times  in 
wbieh  he  Utos,  the  more  imperfect  and  dismal 
do«B  everything  appear.  It  was  the  same  with 
men  in  respect  to  their  views  of  the  past  a  thoo- 
•and  years  ago.  And  had  the  world  actoally 
degenerated,  physically  and  morally,  a  thoasand 
yeavs  ago  as  mach  as  the  old  men,  laudatoreg 
temporis  aeti^  doubtless  then  thonght  and  said, 
and  had  each  soocessive  generation  of  men  since 
]iroTed,  aecoiding  to  the  expression  of  Horace, 
progenu$  mUtmor^  then  the  world  by  this  time 
wonld  have  beeome  a  mere  waste,  and  the  whole 
hniDan  race  would  haTe  long  since  perished ! 
Thia  prevalent  belief  that  the  world  from  the 
first  had  been  constantly  deteriorating  was 
now  elothed  in  an  historical  form,  and  taught 
as  aotoal  truth;  and  the  fables  thus  invented 
TSBpeeting  the  early  state  of  man,  though  they 
dtflbr  in  some  particulars,  are  yet  everywhere 
eseenttally  the  same. 

The  manner  in  which  the  ideas  of  a  golden 
age  oMy  have  originated,  and  hare  been  grade- 
ally  developed  into  those  mythological  descrip- 
tiona  which  are  found  in  all  nations,  may  be 
shewn  by  the  followbg  remarks,  founded  upon 
experience  >— When  we  have  arrived  at  mature 
years,  and  especially  when  we  are  in  the  decline 
of  life,  the  period  of  oar  youth  appears  to  us  fsr 
better  than  the  present.  We  were  then  more  free 
from  anxiety  than  ever  after;  our  susceptibi* 
Uty  of  pleasurable  emotions  had  not  then  been 
blunted ;  our  heart  was  open  to  the  enjoyments 
of  life.  And  when  we  look  around,  and  every- 
thing seems  to  us  to  haTe  degenerated  since  we 
were  young,  it  is  not  unnatural  to  conclude  that 
the  same  has  been  true  in  every  age;  that  at  a 
▼ery  eariy  period,  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  it 
was  full  of  peace  and  happiness,  and  from  that 
time  lo  the  preeent  has  been  gradually  growing 
worse  and  worae.  And  we  are  strengthened  in 
this  condosion  by  hearing  our  parents  and 
graadpaienta  speak  in  the  same  wsy  respeet- 
ing  the  timee  which  they  have  lived  through. 
Thus  at  length  we  come  to  the  conviction  that 
old  times  were  better  than  the  preeent,  and  that 
the  farther  back  we  go,  the  mora  delightful, 
happy,  and  perfect  we  shall  find  the  state  of  the 
worid.  We  then  proceed  to  fill  up  this  general 
oQtline  which  we  have  formed  of  a  happy  age. 
And  this  we  do  by  carefully  removing  from  that 
golden  period  all  the  ills  and  imperfections  of* 
of  our  present  state,  the  physical  suflerings 
which  we  now  endure,  and  also  the  evils  arising 
from  our  social  connexion,  and  from  the  progress 
of  refinement.  Then  we  suppoee  there  was  no 
need  of  elolhiogt  the»  was  no  rough  and  uneom- 


fbrtable  weather,  there  wpre  no  harmful  beasts, 
and  men  were  not  as  yet  unjust  and  crueL 
Such  is  the  picture  of  the  primitive  state  of  the 
earth  and  of  the  human  race,  in  which  the  an- 
cient fables  of  almost  sll  nations  agree.  It  de- 
serves, however,  to  be  remarked,  that  Moses 
dissents  from  nearly  all  the  heathen  mytholo- 
gists  who  have  described  the  original  state  of 
man  as  one  of  indolence  and  perfect  rest,  and, 
on  the  contrary,  makes  it  a  state  of  activity  and 
labour. 

These  mythological  descriptions  have,  ne 
doubt,  an  historical  basis,  but  whatever  of  truth 
there  is  in  them  has  been  enhanced  and  beauti- 
fied by  the  imagination  in  its  attempt  to  bring 
up  the  golden  age  to  its  own  ideal  of  perfection. 
For,  in  reality,  that  happy  state  of  man  of 
which  so  many  dream,  and  which  is  depicted  ia 
heathen  mythologies,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
state  of  barbariim  with  its  best  side  turned  to 
the  beholder,  beautified  by  the  imagination,  and 
placed  in  that  aame  magic  and  enchanting  light 
with  which  we  have  seen  the  entire  oftsence  of 
euUivaHon  coTcred  over  by  the  genius  of  Rous- 
seau. Vide  his  ••  Discoura  sur  I'origine  et  lee 
fondements  de  rinegalit6  parmi  les  homroes." 
If  the  worat  side  of  this  state  should  be  exhibit- 
ed, instead  of  pleasing  it  would  shock  and  dis- 
gust all  who  have  ever  enjoyed  the  blessings 
of  otvilixation  and  rafinement.'* 

In  this  way  we  can  account  for  the  origin  of 
these  universal  ideas  respecting  the  original 
state  of  man,  without  supposing  that  they  were 
altogether  derived  from  the  Moeaic  record. 

(e)  These  remarks  respecting  the  manner  in 
which  the  opinions  and  ideas  of  men  respecting 
a  golden  age  first  originated  and  are  gradually 
developed  are  so  obvious,  and  have  so  much  in- 
ternal truth,  that  they  occur  of  themselves  to 
every  observer  of  the  world  and  of  mankind. 
But  for  this  very  reason,  that  the  nnivereal  ideas 
respecting  the  primitive  state  of  man  can  be  so 
easily  accounted  for,  without  supposing  an  his- 
torical foundation  for  them,  the  Moeaic  histoiy 
of  this  original  state  has,  like  the  rest,  been  r»> 
garded  by  many  as  fabulous.  But  those  who 
have  taken  this  view  of  the  Mosaic  history  have 
overlooked  other  very  important  aspects  of  the 
subject,  and  have  but  a  very  partial  acquaint- 
ance with  it.  Should  they  look  at  this  subject 
on  all  sides  they  would  see  the  necessity  of  ad- 
mitting some  real  truth  as  the  basis  of  these 
wide-spread  conceptions,  and  that  the  claims 
of  the  Mosaic  account  to  our  credence  are 
greatly  superior  to  those  of  heathen  mythologies. 
This  will  be  evident  from  the  following  consi- 
derations :«- 

(a)  llie  general  disposition  of  all  nations  to 
regard  the  original  condition  of  mankind  as 
eminently  happy,  proves,  beyond  dispute,  that 
they  have  felt  a  certain  pressing  necessity  to 
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belieTe  that  God,  who  is  sapremely  wise  and 
Ifood,  would  have  cieated  the  human  race  in  a 
better  condition  than  that  in  which  it  is  now 
found.  This  feeling  is  uniTersal  among  men. 
Most  of  the  ancient  philosophers  acknowledged 
it,  nor  bare  modem  philosophers  been  able  en- 
tirely to  suppress  it.  Vide  the  writings  of 
Kant.  But  to  mere  philosophers  there  has 
always  been  a  riddle  here,  which  they  have 
endeavoured,  but  have  never  been  able,  satis- 
factorily to  solve.  This  riddle,  so  inexplicable 
to  thenr,  has  been  perfectly  solved  by  the 
Bible,  in  the  account  which  it  gives  of  the  foil 
of  roan  from  a  state  of  innocence  and  happiness. 

(ß)  That  something  must  have  taken  place 
to  corrupt  the  human  race  must  seem  at  least 
frobable^  from  the  mere  necessity  of  believing 
that  it  was  once  better  than  now.  But  if  a 
book,  accredited  as  a  divine  revelation,  gives 
historical  information  respecting  both  the  ori- 
ginal happy  condition  and  the  commencement 
of  the  degeneracy  of  our  race,  we  are  no  longer 
left  in  uncertain^f  with  regard  to  the  fact. 

(y)  The  Mosaic  history  of  the  state  of  inno- 
cence, although  it  agrees  in  some  respects  with 
the  fables  of  the  heathen  respecting  the  golden 
age,  in  other  respects  differs  widely  from  them. 
The  extravagant,  and  plainly  false  and  fabulous 
representations  which  are  found  in  the  writings 
of  Hesiod,  Ovid,  and  Plato,  who  describe  the 
happy  state  as  one  of  ease  and  indolence,  do  not 
occur  in  the  writings  of  Moses.  This  circum- 
stance alone  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  his 
record  is  of  wholly  different  origin  from  theirs, 
and  that  it  is  not  a  mere  fiction,  but  founded  on 
historical  facts.  Moreover,  it  is  mors  ancient 
than  any  other  account  which  we  have  of  the 
first  age  of  the  world. 

SECTION  LVII. 

or  THI  PROPAGATION  OF  THB  HUMAN  RACK. 

Thb  Mosaic  history  informs  as,  with  a  sim- 
plicity which  is  characteristic  of  the  age  in 
which  it  was  written,  that  God  designed  that 
the  human  race  should  be  propagated,  and 
should  extend  itself  over  the  earth ;  and  that  he 
gave  to  man,  as  well  as  to  other  living  crea- 
tures, the  power  to  propagate  his  own  species. 
Gen.  i.  38,  coll.  v.  22.  But  as  man  consists  of 
two  essential  parts,  body  and  bouI^  the  origin  of 
both  these  in  the  posterity  of  Adam  must  be 
considered. 

L  Origin  of  the  Human  Body, 

The  Hebrews  generally  describe  the  human 
body  as  derived  directly  from  parents,  as  appears 
from  the  phrases,  to  tome  from  the  loim  of  the 
father y  to  be  in  hie  /otnt,  &c.  Gen.  xlvi.  26; 
Heb.  vii.  6, 10,  seq.  Sometimes,  however,  they 
apeak  of  it,  as  taken  otU  of  the  earthy  from  the 


earth,  or  dud  t  and  so  as  tekuming  to  the  earthy 
to  the  duet,  &e.  Vide  s.  53,  II.  8.  The  pas- 
sage, Ps.  cxxxix.  16,  16,  may  perhaps  be  most 
easily  explained  in  this  way.  The  human  body 
is  there  represented  as  being  in  a  dark  pit  before 
its  birth,  and  as  foriped  in  the  depthe  of  the  earth, 
from  Ume  and  earths  The  phrase  ryt.  m^nnn,  is 
in  other  places  entirely  synonymous  with  '»wb^. 
Both  Greeks  and  Hebrews  represented  the  state 
of  man  before  his  birth  as  similar  to  that  in 
which  he  will  be  after  his  death,  and  comprised 
both  conditions  nnder  the  words  Sto^  and  $517^ 
Moses  describes  man  as  earning  from  the  earth, 
and  as  returning  to  it.  And  so,  according  to  the 
notions  of  the  Hebrews,  man  is  in  the  earth,  as 
well  before  his  birth  as  after  his  death;  and 
comes  forth  into  the  material  world  from  that 
ssme  vast,  subterranean,  invisible  kingdom,  to 
which  he  again  returns.  Job,  i.  21 ;  x.  9 ; 
xxxiii.6.  Eccl.  xii.7.  Book  of  Wisdom,  xv.  8. 

n.  JU  Origin  of  the  Human  SouL 

Respecting  the  manner  of  the  propagation  of 
the  soul  among  the  posterity  of  Adam,  the  sacred 
writere  say  nothing.  The  text,  Eccl.  xii.  7, 
gives  us,  indeed,  clearly  to  understand  that  the 
soul  comes  from  God  in  a  different  manner  from 
the  body  (vide  s.  61, 1.) ;  but  what  this  manner 
is,  it  does  not  inform  ns.  The  texts.  Is.  xlii.  6, 
and  Job,  xii.  10,  which  are  frequentiy  cited  in 
this  connexion,  merely  leach,  that  God  gave  to 
man  breath  and  Hfe,  and  so  do  not  relate  to  this 
su bject.  Nor  can  anything  respecting  the  man- 
ner of  the  propagation  of  the  soul  be  determined 
from  the  appellation.  Father  efa/ririte,  which  was 
commonly  given  to  God  among  the  Jews,  and 
which  occurs.  Heb.  xii.  9.  Vide  Wetstein,  in 
loc.  This  appellation  implies  nothing  more  than 
that,  as  man  is  the  father  of  an  offspring  of  the 
same  nature  with  himself,  so  God,  who  is  a 
Spirit,  prod uces  spirits.  It  is  doubtiess  foo nded 
upon  the  description  of  God,  Num.  xvi.  33,  as 
"  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh.'*  The  whole 
inquiry,  therefore,  with  regard  to  the  origin  of 
human  souls,  is  exclusively  philosophical ;  and 
scriptural  authority  can  be  adduced  neither  for 
nor  against  any  theory  which  we  may  choose  to 
adopt.  But  notwithstanding  the  philosophical 
nature  of  this  subject,  it  cannot  be  wholly  passed 
by  in  systematic  theology,  considering  tiie  in- 
fluence which  it  has  upon  the  statement  of  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin.  It  is  on  account  of  its 
connexion  with  this  single  doctrine  (for  it  is  not 
immediately  connected  with  any  other)  that  it 
has  been  so  much  agitated  by  theologians,  espe- 
cially since  the  time  of  Augustine.  They  have 
usuaJly  adopted  that  theory  respecting  the  origin 
of  the  soul  which  was  roost  favourable  to  the 
views  which  they  entertained  respecting  the  na- 
tive character  of  man.  And  hence  the  followere 
of  Angnstine  and  of  Pelagios,  the  advosaiss  and 
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opponents  of  th«  dootrine  of  iiati?e  depnTityi  an 
anifonaly  raoged  on  oppooite  sideo  of  the  ques- 
tion conceroing  the  oiigin  of  the  soul. 

Theie  ha?e  been  three  principsl  hypotheses 
on  this  sobjeot,  which  will  now  be  stated. 

1.  The  hypothesis  of  thepre-exufefwei/iouilg. 
Those  who  support  this  hypothesis,  called  Frm- 
eaeuiimd^  affirm  that  God,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  created  the  souls  of  all  men,  which, 
howeTer,are  not  united  with  the  body  before 
man  is  begotten  or  bom  into  the  world.  This 
was  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  his 
followers,  and  of  the  cabalists  among  the  Jews. 
Among  these,  howeyer,  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion,  some  believing  that  the  soul  was  ori- 
ginally destined  for  the  body,  and  unites  with  it 
of  its  own  accord ;  others,  with  Plato,  that  it 
pertained  originally  to  the  di?ine  nature,  and  is 
ineaicerated  in  the  body  as  a  punishment  for  the 
sins  which  it  committed  in  ito  heavenly  state. 
This  hypothesis  found  advocates  in  the  ancient 
Christian  cbareh.  Some  Christians  adopted  the 
entire  system  of  the  Platenisto,  and  held  that 
the  soul  was  a  part  of  the  divine  nature,  &c. 
Priacillianus  and  his  followers  either  held  these 
views,  or  were  accused  of  holding  them  by  An- 
gostise.  De  Heres.  c.  70.  All  who  professed 
to  believe  the  pre-ezistence  of  the  soul  cannot 
be  proved  to  have  believed  that  it  was  a  part  of 
the  divine  nature.  This  is  true  of  Origen,  who 
agreed  with  the  Platoniste  in  saying,  that  souls 
sinned  before  they  were  united  with  a  body,  in 
which  they  were  imprisoned  as  a  punishment 
for  their  sins.  Vide  Huetius,  in  his  ««Origeni- 
ane,"  1.  ii.  c  3,  quast.  6.  The  pre-existence 
of  the  soul  was  early  teught  by  Justin  the  Mar- 
tyr, Dial,  cum  Try  phone  Jud.  This  has  been 
the  common  opinion  of  Christian  mystics  of  an- 
cient and  modern  times.  They  usually  adhere 
to  the  Platonic  theory,  and  regard  the  soul  as  a 
part  of  the  divine  natore,  from  which  it  proceeds, 
and  to  which  it  will  again  return.  This  doctrine 
of  the  pre-exbtence  of  the  soul  is,  however,  al- 
most entirely  abandoned,  because  it  is  supposed 
irreconcilable  with  the  doctrine  of  original  sin. 
And,  if  the  mystics  be  excepted,  it  has  been  left 
almost  without  an  advocate  ever  since  the  time 
of  Augustine. 

3.  The  hypothesis  of  the  ereaiion  of  the  tauL 
The  adyocates  of  this  theory,  called  CreaHam^ 
believe  that  the  soul  is  immediately  created  by 
God  whenever  the  body  is  begotten.  A  passage 
in  Aristotle,  De  Gener.  iL  3,  was  supposed  to 
contein  this  doctrine,  at  least,  it  was  so  under- 
stood by  the  schoolmen;  and  in  truth,  Aristotle 
appears  not  to  be  far  removed  from  the  opinion 
ascribed  to  him.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  Theo- 
doret  among  the  fathers  in  the  Grecian  church, 
were  of  this  opinion ;  and  Ambrose,  Hilarios, 
and  Hieronymus,  in  the  Latin  church.  The 
schoolmeBalmostQDiyersaUy  piofiMsed  this  doc- 
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trine,  and  generally  the  followers  of  Pdagius, 
with  whom  the  schoolmen  for  the.  most  part 
agreed  in  their  views  with  regard  to  the  native 
ohaiacter  of  man.  For  these  views  derived  a 
yery  plausible  vindication  from  the  hypothesis 
that  the  soul  was  immediately  created  by  God 
when  it  was  connected  with  the  body.  The 
argument  was  this :— -If  God  created  the  souls 
of  men,  he  must  have  made  them  either  pure 
and  holy,  or  impure  and  sinful.  The  latter  sup- 
position is  inconsistent  with  the  holiness  of  God, 
and  consequently,  the  doctrine  of  the  native  de- 
pravity of  the  heart  most  be  rejected.  To  affirm 
that  God  made  the  heart  depraved,  would  be  to 
avow  the  blasphemous  doctrine,  that  God  is  the 
author  of  sin.  The  theory  of  the  Oreaiiani  was 
at  first  fayoured  by  Augustine ;  but  he  rejected 
it  as  soon  as  he  saw  how  it  was  employed  by 
the  Pelagians.  It  has  continued,  however,  to 
the  present  time,  to  be  the  common  doctrine  of 
the  theologians  of  the  Romish  church,  who  in 
this  follow  after  the  schoolmen,  like  them, 
making  little  of  natiye  depravity,  and  much  of 
the  freedom  of  man  in  spiritoal  things.  Among 
the  protestent  teachers,  Melanothon  was  inclined 
to  the  hypothesis  of  the  Oreaiiani  f  although, 
after  the  time  of  Luther,  another  hypothesis, 
which  will  shortly  be  noticed,  was  received  with 
most  approbation  by  protestente.  Still  many 
distinguished  Lutheran  teachers  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  followed  Melanothon  in  his  views 
concerning  this  doctrine— e.  g.,  G.  Caiixtns. 
In  the  reformed  church,  the  hypothesis  which 
we  are  now  considering  has  had  far  more  advo« 
cates  than  any  other,  though  even  they  have  not 
agreed  in  the  manner  of  exhibiting  it.  Luther 
would  haye  this  subject  left  without  being  de- 
termined, and  many  of  his  contemporaries  were 
of  the  same  opinion. 

3.  The  hypothesis  of  the  propagation  tf  the 
wuL  According  to  this  theory,  the  souls  of 
children,  as  well  as  their  bodies,  are  propagated 
from  their  parento.  These  two  suppositions 
may  be  made: — Either  the  souls  of  children 
exist  in  their  parento  as  real  beinge,  (entia,) — 
like  the  seed  in  plante,  and  so  have  been  propa- 
gated from  Adam  through  successive  genera- 
tions, which  is  the  opinion  of  Leibnitz,  in  his 
«<Theodic^,"  p.  i.  s.  91, — or  they  exist  in  their 
parente  merely  potentially^  and  come  from  them 
per  propaginem^  or  tradueem.  Hence  those 
who  hold  this  opinion  are  called  IVadueiani. 
This  opinion  agrees  with  what  Epicurus  says  of 
human  seed,  that  it  is  «««wKato^  ti  xai  ^vx*ii 
ditfcoa^otf/io.**  This  hypothesis  formerly  pre- 
vailed in  the  ancient  vfettem  church.  Accord- 
ing to  Hieronymus,  both  Tertollian  and  Apolli- 
naris  were  advocates  of  this  opinion,  and  eyen 
'«maxima  pars  Occidentalium.'*  Vide  Epist. 
ad  Marcellin.  Tertollian  entered  very  minutely 
into  the  discussion  of  this  subject  in  his  work 
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«» De  anima,"  e.  85,  seq.,  where  he  often 
the  word  iradtuc  f  bat  he  is  yery  obscure  in  what 
he  has  said«  This  is  the  hypothesis  to  which 
the  opponents  of  the  Pelagians  haye  been  most 
generally  inclined,  (vide  No.  2,)  thoagh  many 
who  were  rigorously  orthodox  woald  have  no- 
thing definitely  settled  upon  this  subject.  Even 
Aagustine,  who  in  some  passages  favoured  the 
CreoHam^  affirmed  in  his  book  *'De  oiigine 
anim»,*' «iu//tfm  (sententiam)  iemere  qffirmare 
^pofidni.  Since  the  reformation  this  theory  has 
been  more  approved  than  any  other,  not  only  by 
philosophers  and  naturalists,  but  also  by  the 
Lutheran  church.  Luther  himself  appeared 
much  inclined  towards  it,  although  he  did  not 
declare  himself  distioctly  in  its  favour.  But  in 
the  ««Formula  Concordie"  it  was  distinctly 
taught  that  the  soul,  as  well  as  the  body,  was 
propagated  by  parents  in  ordinary  generation. 
The  reason  why  this  theory  is  so  much  prefer- 
red by  theologians  is,  that  it  affords  the  easiest 
solution  of  the  doctrine  of  native  depravity.  If 
in  the  souls  of  our  first  progenitors  the  souls  of 
all  their  posterity  existed  potentially,  and  the 
souls  of  the  former  were  polluted  and  sinful, 
those  of  the  latter  must  be  so  too.  This  hypo- 
thesis is  not,  however,  free  from  objections ;  and 
it  is  very  difficult  to  reconcile  it  with  some  phi- 
losophical opinions  which  are  universally  re- 
ceived .  We  cannot,  for  example,  easily  conceive 
how  generation  and  propagation  can  take  place 
without  extension ;  but  we  cannot  predicate  ex- 
tension of  the  soul  without  making  it  a  material 
substance.  Tertullian  and  other  of  the  fathers 
affirm,  indeed,  that  the  soul  of  man,  and  that 
apirit  in  general,  is  not  perfectiy  pure  and  sim- 
ple, but  of  a  refined  material  nature,  of  which, 
consequently,  extengian  may  be  predicated. 
Vide  s.  19,  ad  finem,  and  s.  51,  I.  ad  finem. 
And  with  these  opinions  the  theory  of  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  soul  agrees  perfectly  well,  cer- 
tainly far  better,  than  with  the  opinions  which 
we  entertain  respecting  the  nature  of  spirit;  al- 
though even  with  these  opinions  we  cannot  be 
sure  that  a  spiritual  generation  and  propagation 
is  impossible;  for  we  do  not  understand  the 
true  nature  of  spirit,  and  cannot  therefore  deter- 
mine with  certainty  what  is  or  is  not  possible 
respecting  it.  There  are  some  psychological 
phenomena  which  seem  to  favour  the  theory 
now  under  consideration ;  and  hence  it  has  al- 
ways been  the  favourite  theory  of  psychologists 
and  physicians.  The  natural  disposition  of 
children  not  unfrequently  resembles  that  of  their 
parents ;  and  the  mental  excellences  and  impw- 
fections  of  parents  are  inherited  nearly  as  often 
by  their  children  as-  any  bodily  attributes. 
Again ;  the  powers  of  the  soul,  like  those  of  the 
body,  are  at  first  weak,  and  attain  their  full  de- 
velopment and  perfection  only  by  slow  degrees. 
Many  more  phenomena  of  the  same  sort  might 


be  mealtened.  But  after  all  that  may  be  said, 
we  must  remain  in  uneeitainty  with  regard  to 
the  origin  of  the  human  soul .  Important  objec- 
tions can  be  urged  against  these  arguments,  and 
any  others  that  might  be  offered.  And  if  the 
metaphysical  theory  of  the  entire  simplicity  of 
the  human  soul  be  admitted,  the  whole  subject 
remains  involved  in  total  darkness. 


ARTICLE  Vn. 

OF  THE  DOCTRINE  RESPECTING  ANGELS. 

SECTION  LVm. 

or  THE  IMFOBTAKCK  Or  TBS  DOCTRINB  OOUCSBH- 
INO  ANOSLS,  AMD  SOME  UITRODUCTORT  HtSTO- 
llOAL  REMAEXS. 

I.  The  Importance  of  ihk  Dodrint, 

1.  Its  practical  importance.  By  one  class 
of  theologians  the  practical  importance  of  this 
doctrine  has  been  very  much  exaggerated ;  while 
others,  who  are  mostly  modem  writers,  have 
denied  it  all  practical  utility,  and  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  insist  that  it  should  be  entirely  omitted 
in  common  religious  instruction.  To  these  views 
we  can  by  no  means  assent,  if  we  make  the 
Bible  the  source  of  our  knowledge  and  the 
foundation  of  our  belief  in  religious  truth.  Nor 
should  we  allow  ourselves  to  entertain  exagge- 
rated views  of  this  subject,  the  tendency  of 
which  must  be  injurious.  In  the  mannw  in 
which  this  doctrine  is  now  generally  held  among 
Christians,  we  see  the  effect  of  the  levity  and 
irreverence  with  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible 
have  often  been  treated  in  late  years  by  theolo- 
gical writers.  The  contempt  with  which  the 
belief  in  angels  is  often  spoken  of  among  com- 
mon Christians  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when 
we  consider  how  it  has  been  treated  by  the 
teachers  of  religion  in  our  schools,  universities, 
and  pulpits.  Those  who  are  preparing  to  be 
teachers  of  religion  should  take  warning  from 
the  evils  which  they  see  produced  by  the  light 
and  irreverent  manner  in  which  the  doctrines  of 
the  Bible  have  been  lately  exhibited.  Vide  Rei  n- 
hard*s  excellent  sermon,  **  Wie  sich  Christen 
bey  so  mannichfachen  Meinungen  über  die 
Geisterwelt  sn  erhalten  haben,*'  published  in 
the  collection  for  the  year  1795. 

Angels  belong  to  that  invisible  world  of  which 
we,  who  are  composed  of  body  and  spirit,  can 
form  only  very  obscure  and  imperfect  notions. 
Their  existence,  and  their  influence  on  the  ma- 
terial world  and  human  affaire,  are  not  within 
the  cognizance  of  our  senses,  and  can  be  known 
to  us  only  by  ravdation.    They  tie  not  nen- 
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tMned  by  BfoMS  in  hit  eoomogony,  (thoogfa  he 
appean  from  many  paaaagea  to  haTO  believed 
in  them ;)  because  he  confinee  himeelf  in  that 
aoeoant  strictly  to  the  visible  world.  And  so 
he  mentions  only  the  breath  of  Ufe  in  man,  al- 
though he  believed  beyond  dispute  that  he  pos- 
sessed also  a  reasonable  soul. 

3.  Its  tktoreHeal  inqxrkuue.  To  the  theolo- 
gian, the  interpreter,  and  the  student  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  mind,  this  doctrine  is  of  great 
interest  and  importance«  For  (a)  angels  are 
very  frequently  introduced  in  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Jews  and  Christians.  They  are  repre- 
sented aa  standing  in  various  relations  to  men, 
and  as  actively  employed  in  our  affairs.  To 
deny,  therefore,  the  existence  and  agency  of 
good  and  bad  angels,  is  plainly  contrary  to  the 
holy  scriptures.  The  opinion  of  the  Saddncees, 
that  ««there  is  neither  angel  nor  spirit,*'  (Acts, 
zxiii.  8,)  is  always  rejected  as  false  snd  nn- 
scriptoral  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament. 
Notwithstanding,  then,  the  disagreeableness  of 
the  doctrine  concerning  angels  to  the  taste  of 
the  age,  it  must  be  exhibit  by  the  religious 
teacher,  whose  invariable  duty  it  is  to  conform 
his  instmetioos  to  the  word  of  God.  (b)  Many 
texts  of  the  Bible  which  relate  to  this  doctrine, 
by  being  nsisunderstood,  have  led  the  great  mul- 
titode  into  opinions  reepecting  the  power  and 
agency  of  angels,  whi^  are  inconsistent  with 
the  charaeter  of  God,  and  of  an  immoral  ten- 
dency, by  enabling  men  to  shift  the  guilt  of  their 
actions  from  themselves  to  others.  And  these 
mistaken  and  hurtful  opinions  liave  been  fos- 
tered by  the  incautious  and  indefinite  manner 
in  which  the  teachers  of  religion  have  some- 
times spoken. 

3.  Some  important  doctrines  are  exhibited  in 
the  Bible  as  standing  in  close  connexion  with 
the  doctrines  respecting  angels;  and  for  this 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  it,  and  oC  the  manner  in  which  it  is  taught 
in  the  scriptures,  is  indispensable.  The  doc- 
trine respecting  sin,  and  the  origin  of  it ;  the 
temptation  of  oar  first  parents;  the  providence 
of  God ;  the  stats  of  men  hereafter,  when  they 
will  he  brought  into  still  closer  connexion  with 
spirits ;  these  and  other  subjects  are  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  doctrine  under  eonsideration. 

4.  A  critieal  investigation  of  tiiis  subject,  in 
which  the  declarations  of  the  holy  scriptures 
should  be  made  the  chief  object  of  attention, 
would  tend  to  free  men  from  many  superstitions 
which  are  in  the  highest  degree  injurious.  In 
this  view,  this  doctrine  deserves  the  special  at- 
tention of  the  teacher  of  religion.  For  the 
mietakee  which  have  prevailed  with  regard  to 
the  agency  of  angels,  and  especially  of  bad  an- 
gels, have  been  a  most  fruitful  source  of  super- 
stitions destructive  of  the  happiness,  virtue,  and 
pftety  of  mmkiiid.    To  ooneet  these  supersti- 


tieus  mistakes,  and  at  the  same  time  to  teach 
with  wisdom  and  judgment  what  we  are  taught 
in  the  Bible  with  regard  to  the  agency  of  angels, 
is  the  duty  of  the  Christian  minister. 

n.  hdroduetory  Historical  Remarka. 

The  idea  that  there  are  certain  spirits  inter- 
mediate between  God  and  the  human  soul,  and 
employed  as  the  instruments  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, is  very  widely  diffused  among  men,  and 
has  often  attracted  the  attention  and  elicited  the 
inquiries  even  of  philosophers.  The  opinions 
of  the  Hebrews  upon  this  subject  are  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  our  present  attention ;  still,  as 
the  opinions  both  of  Jews  and  Christians  may 
be  illustrated  by  those  of  other  nations,  we  shall 
bestow  some  attention  upon  the  latter.  From 
the  writings  of  Moses  we  are  justified  in  con- 
eluding  that  the  early  ancestors  of  the  Israel- 
ites— ^the  patriarchs,  received  by  i^velation  some 
more  full  and  particular  knowledge  respecting 
angels,  which  they  transmitted  to  their  descend- 
ants. But  the  conceptions  which  they  formed 
on  this  subject — ^the  images  under  which  they 
represented  angels  to  their  own  minds,  as  well 
as  the  escprmsion»  which  they  employed  to  de- 
signate their  ideas— were  influenced  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  time  and  place  in  which  they  found 
themselves,  and  by  their  whole  external  condi- 
tion. To  such  circumstances  the  providence  of 
God  evermore  conforms.  God  treats  and  go- 
verns men  more  humano^  and  adapts  the  revela- 
tions which  he  makes  to  their  comprehension 
and  mode  of  thinking.  Hence  the  variety  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  divine  revelations  are 
made.  To  illustrate  the  terme  employed  in  the 
Bible  on  this  subject,  and  some  of  the  figurative 
representations  which  it  uses,  is  the  object  of 
the  following  remarks. 

Jehovah  was  worshipped  by  the  ancestors  of 
the  Israelites  as  a  household  god.  They  naturally 
conceived  of  him  at  that  early  age  as  resembling 
themselves.  Vide  s.  18.  Whenever  he  acted, 
he  conformed  to  the  manner  in  which  men  act. 
He  was  not  visibly  present,  but  he  knew  all 
things,  interested  himself  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
and  employed  himself  actively  among  them. 
In  pursuance  of  his  purposes  he  also  employed 
bis  servanii,  who  according  to  the  analogy  above 
stated,  were  conceived  of  as  household  serTsnts, 
belonging  to  the  father  of  a  family,  and  engaged 
in  the  execution  of  his  commands.  They  fre- 
quently acted  in  his  name,  as  his  ambassadors, 
and  had  committed  to  them  the  oversight,  care, 
and  guardianship  of  men.  This  notion  of  them 
is  discerned  in  all  the  ancient  names  by  which 
they  were  called — viz.,  nyr  inho^  (messenger, 
ambassador,)  ^«  ^rndp,  inn  ^f^«  Ps.  ciii.  SO,  21 ; 
Ps.  civ.  4.  They  are  commonly  inoinble^  as 
God  is;  although,  like  him,  when  occasion  re- 
quires, they  can  appear  to  men.    Hence  they 
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were  regarded  as  tpirih^  thoagh  not  at  that 
early  period,  in  Uie  strict  and  purely  metaphy- 
sical sense  of  this  term.    Vide  s.  19,  II. 

Such  conceptions  as  these  respecting  spiritual 
agents  being  very  familiar  and  deeply  interests 
ing  to  those  at  that  age,  would  ^ery  naturally 
occur  to  them  in  their  dreams*  Now  dreams 
were  regarded  by  the  whole  ancient  world  as  of 
divine  origin,  and  as  the  Tehicles  of  the  diTtne 
communications  to  men.  By  seeing  angels  in 
their  dreams,  the  belief  of  men  in  their  existence 
was  therefore  still  more  strengthened.  So  in 
Homer,  (Iliad,  xxiii.  103,  seq.,)  Achilles  was 
first  convinced  of  the  real  existence  of  the  souls 
of  the  departed  in  the  under  world  by  the  appa- 
rition of  the  spirit  of  his  friend  Patroclus  in  a 
dream.  And  it  was  perhaps  in  compliance  with 
the  prevailing  belief  that  dreams  were  sent  by 
Ood  to  instruct  mankind,  that  he  actually  made 
use  of  them  as*  one  vehicle  of  his  revelations  to 
Abraham,  Jacob,  and  the  other  patriarchs.  V  ide 
Gen.  xxviii.  13,  &c. 

When  the  notion  of  angels  had  once  become 
definite,  and  the  belief  of  their  existence  con- 
firmed, their  agency  in  human  affairs  was  very 
naturally  snd  easily  determined.  Everything 
which  took  place  in  such  a  way  that  the  relation 
between  cause  and  effect  Vas  not  seen — every- 
thing which  could  not  be  assigned  to  a  natural 
cause,  was  ascribed  to  the  immediate  agency  of 
Grod,  and  of  these  his  invisible  servants.  When 
God  afforded  assistance,  especially  in  an  un- 
usual, unexpected,  and  unhoped-for  manner,  he 
was  supposed  to  do  it  through  the  instruments 
ality  of  angels ;  and  in  general,  when  anything 
took  place  under  the  divine  agency  or  permis- 
sion, the  mediate  causes  of  which  were  conceal- 
ed, angels  were  regarded  as  the  agents.  In 
short,  they  were  regrarded  as  spirits  engaged  in 
the  service  of  God,  and  employed  as  the  instru- 
ments of  his  providence.  And  this  is  an  opinion 
which  the  siicred  writers  do  not  merely  record 
as  having  been  held  by  others,  and  which  they 
leave  to  depend  upon  its  own  merits,  but  which 
they  themselves  adopt  as  their  own,  and  sanction 
with  their  own  authority.  Vide  Gen.  xvi.  7 — 
13;  3  Kings,  xix.  35  (the  destruction  in  the 
Assyrian  camp);  Psalm  xxxiv.  7 ;  xci.  11, 13; 
Luke,  xvi.  33;  i.  13,  38;  Heb.  i.  14. 

But  various  objects  in  the  material  world,  and 
even  inanimate  things,  were  also  sometimes 
called  the  angek  tf  God^  because  they  were  em- 
ployed by  him  in  the  execution  of  his  purposes. 
This  appellation  will  appear  more  natural,  if 
we  consider  that  inanimate  things,  in  which 
there  appeared  to  be  motion  and  a  kind  of  self- 
actuating  power,  were  regarded  by  the  ancient 
world  as  really  possessing  life  and  animation. 
Thus  perhaps  we  may  account  for  it  that  the 
appellation  angel  is  so  often  figuratively  applied 
to  things  of  the  material  worid  by  the  Hebrews, 


especially  in  their  poetio  wiitings.  Vide  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  49 ;  civ.  4  (wind  and  lightning),  coll.  Ps. 
cxlviii.  8,  (cf.  Moms,  p.  89,  Not.  ad.  s«  6;)  1 
Chronicles,  xxi.  14 — 16;  Acts,  xii.  33. 

The  dwelling-place  or  principal  residence  of 
the  angels  was  always  represented  as  with  God 
in  heaoen^  the  abode  of  the  blessed.  Hence  in 
the  scriptural  division  of  the  creatures  of  Crod 
into  those  in  heaven  and  those  on  earth,  angels 
are  alwaye'enumerated  with  the  stars,  as  belongs 
ing  to  the  former  class.  So  Ps«  cxlviii.  1-^, 
coll.  ver.  7—13. 

3.  When  the  Hebrews  became  acquainted 
with  more  powerful  rulers  than  the  heads  of 
their  families,  and  began  to  abandon  their  early 
patriarchal  mode  of  life,  they  looked  upon  God 
in  a  different  manner  from  what  they  had  done 
before,  and  thought  of  him  under  the  image  of 
a  mighty  oriental  monarch,  and  compared  his 
dwelling  and  his  providence  with  the  palace, 
court,  and  government  of  a  powerful  earthly 
ruler.  The  terms  which  they  now  used,  and 
the  figures  which  they  employed,  were  all  bor- 
rowed from  this  comparison«  It  is  natural  for 
men  to  compare  God  with  the  most  elevated 
and  powerful  beings  whom  they  see  on  the  earth, 
and  to  pay  to  him  those  external  services  of 
reverence  and  homage  which  are  paid  to  royal 
personages.  Hence  the  name  11*?^,  and  other 
royal  predicates,  were  now  giVen  to  God.  He 
was  represented  as  the  universal  Lord  and  Judge, 
seated  upon  a  throne,  surrounded  by  hosts  of 
angels  and  servants,  ready  to  execute  his  com- 
mands, and  standing  before  him  in  different 
offices,  divisions,  and  ranks,  distinguished 
among  themselves,  like  other  beings,  in  dignity 
and  employment  This  conception  of  the  an- 
gels as  standing  in  different  ranks  and  offices 
is  at  the  foundation  of  many  of  the  figurative 
representations  in  the  Bible;  which  representa^ 
tions,  however,  though  figurative,  are  intended 
to  teach  the  truth  that  there  are  di^ersnces  of 
rank  and  dignity  among  the  angels,  and  that 
some  have  nearer  access  to  God  than  others. 
Vide  1  Kings,  xxii.  19;  Isa.  vi.  3;  Dan.  vii.  10; 
Luke,  i.  19 ;  Matt,  xviii.  10.  The  same  alterap 
tion  took  place  in  the  external  rites  of  divine 
service,  which  now  became  more  complex  and 
magnificent;  and  doubtless  much  of  the  in- 
creased splendour  of  the  Jewish  ritual  may  be 
traced  to  the  influence  of  this  comparison  of  God 
with  an  earthly  king.  In  the  matter  of  external 
service,  God  conformed,  as  far  as  he  could  do  so 
without  injury  to  the  truth,  to  their  conceptions 
and  feelings.  An  earthly  prince  bears  some 
resemblance  to  God,  and  Üie  servants  of  Divine 
Providence  to  the  servants  and  agents  of  a  prince. 
A  useful  work  on  this  subject  is  Paulsen's 
«'Regierung  der  Morgenl&nder;'*  AI  tons,  1755, 
4to. 

3.  The  SMvanIs  of  princes  are  aooustomed  to 
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giye  aeooant  to  iheiT  soperioiB  of  the  state  of 
tKe  provincM  over  which  they  hare  charge,  and 
of  the  grood  or  ill  condact  of  those  placed  under 
their  goyemment,  and  are  then  employed  by 
their  anperiore,  in  retam,  to  dispenae  rewards 
and  punishments.  Now  from  the  resemblance 
above  noticed  between  a  king  and  his  servants 
and  God  and  his  angels^  whatever  was  said  in  re- 
spect to  the  former  was  very  naturally  transferred 
to  the  latter.  And  so  God  is  described  as  sending 
forth  his  messengers,  bearing  good  or  evil,  pro- 
sperity or  adversity,  reward  or  punishment,  to 
men,  according  to  their  deserts.  Vide  Ps. 
Izxviii.  49.  Hence  we  may  explain  the  fact 
that  sickness  and  other  calamities  inflicted  by 
God  are  ascribed  in  the  scriptures  to  the  angels, 
through  whom,  as  his  ministers,  he  inflicts 
them.  Vide  Ps.  Izzviii.  49 ;  zzziv.  8 ;  9  Kings, 
vi.  16, 17.  The  angel  of  God  is  represented  as 
the  author  of  tiie  pestilence  in  David^s  time ;  9 
Sam.  xxiv.  16;  coll.  Ezod.  xii.  13,  93. 

It  should  be  remarked  here  that  in  what  is 
now  extant  of  the  writings  of  the  Hebrews  be- 
fore the  Babylonian  captivity,  the  title  eoil  an- 
geb  does  not  properly  denote  beings  who  are 
moraUy  had  in  their  own  nature;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  spirits  whose  nature  is  good,  and  who 
on  this  very  account  are  employed  by  God,  and 
who,  in  whatever  they  perform,  act  under  his 
will  and  direction.  The  reason  of  this  title  is 
to  be  found,  therefore,  not  in  themselves,  but  in 
^e  nature  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  em- 
ployed ;  and  the  very  same  angel  is  called  evil 
or  good,  according  as  he  has  it  in  commisoion 
to  dispense  prosperity  or  adversity,  rewards 
or  punishments.  So  in  Homer,  when  the  deity 
inflicts  misfortune,  he  is  called  xo«6(  ^tujuai^^ 
Odys.  X.  64,  coll.  II.  xi.  61,  xx.  87.  Some 
have,  indeed,  attempted  to  shew  that  the  Satan 
mentioned  in  Job,  i.  and  ii.,  was  an  evil  spirit 
in  his  own  nature ;  but  this  is  uncertain.  He 
is  not  represented  as  being  himself  wicked  and 
opposed  to  the  designs  of  God,  but  rather  as  a 
complainant  or  accuser.  The  whole  representa- 
tion contained  in  these  chapters  seems  to  be 
taken  from  a  human  court  and  transferred  to 
heaven.    Vide  Michaelis,  in  loc. 

It  is  not  until  the  time  of  the  exile,  or  shortly 
after  it,  that  we  flnd  distinct  traces  of  the  doc- 
trine that  there  are  angels  who  were  once  good, 
but  who  revolted  from  God,  and  are  now  become 
wicked  themselves,  and  the  authors  of  evil  in 
the  world.  The  probability  is,  therefore,  that  this 
doctrine  was  first  developed  among  the  Jews 
during  their  residence  at  Chaldea  and  shortly 
afterwards.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  many 
other  doctrines  of  the  Bible  which  were  not  re- 
vealed at  first,  but  were  gradually  made  known 
by  means  of  the  prophets  at  later  periods.  We 
cannot,  however,  certainly  prove  that  this  doc- 
trine was  wholly  unknown  to  the  Jews  pre- 


viously to  the  captivity.  It  is  enough  for  us  to 
know  that  after  this  time  the  Jewish  prophets, 
as  acknowledged  messengers  and  ambassadors 
of  God,  themselves  aathorized  it,  and  taught  it 
in  their  addresses  and  waitings ;  and  that  it  is 
accordingly  now  to  be  received  by  us  as  a  doc- 
trine of  the  ancient  Jewish  revelation.  In  bring- 
ing the  doctrine  concerning  angels  to  a  fuller 
development,  the  following  circumstances  were 
made  use  of  by  Divine  Providence. 

The  Persians,  and  perhaps  also  the  Chal- 
deans, (though  this  is  more  doubtful,)  held  the 
doctrine  of  dualitm,  which  afterwards  prevailed 
so  widely  in  the  East  This  doctrine  is,  that 
there  are  two  coetemal  and  independent  beings, 
from  the  one  of  whom  all  good,  and  from  the 
other,  all  evil  proceeds.  Now  the  doctrine  of 
the  Hebrews  respecting  good  and  bad  angels, 
though  it  appears  at  first  sight  to  resemble  this, 
is  essentially  different,  and  cannot  therefore  have 
been  derived  from  it.  But  when  the  Hebrews 
were  brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  Persians 
it  became  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  falling  into  Äe  wide-spread  doctrine  of 
their  roasters,  that  they  should  be  instructed 
more  minutely  than  they  had  previoasly  been, 
or  needed  to  be,  with  regard  to  good  and  bad 
angels.  And  so  the  later  prophets  brought  to 
light  the  agency  of  good  and  bad  angels  in 
many  events  of  the  eariy  Jewish  history,  with 
which  angels  had  never  been  known  to  have 
had  any  connexion.  The  fail  cf  mem— e.  g., 
had  not  been  ascribed  by  Moses  to  the  agency 
of  an  evil  sphrit;  but  this  event  was  afterward» 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  Satan,  and  of  this 
Christ  himself  approves  in  John,  viii.  Again ; 
the  numbering  of  the  people  by  David  is  de- 
scribed in  9  Sam.  xxiv.  1,  as  a  crime  to  which 
he  was  given  up  by  God,  in  anger  against  him ; 
but  this  same  thing  is  afterwards  ascribed  in 
1  Chron.  xxi.  1,  to  the  direct  influence  of  Sa- 
tan. In  the  same  way  many  events  were  aftei^ 
wards  ascribed  to  good  angels,  whose  agency 
in  them  had  not  before  been  known.  Thus  the 
giving  of  the  law  was  not  ascribed  by  Moses  to 
the  ministry  of  angels;  and  this  hct  is  first  in- 
timated in  Psalm  IxviiL  17,  and  afterwards 
more  clearly  taught  in  the  New  Testament. 

Some  periods  of  Jewish  history  were  more 
remarkable  than  others  for  the  appearance  and 
agency  of  angels.  The  patriarchal  age  is  de- 
scribed in  the  books  written  before  the  captivity 
as  roost  distinguished  for  the  visible  appearance 
of  angels  among  men,  both  with  and  without 
dreams  and  visions.  During  the  age  of  Moses 
and  Joshua,  although  angels  are  mentioned, 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  appeared.  The  com- 
munications of  God  to  men  were  at  that  time 
made  mostly  through  the  oracles  of  thc|  pro- 
phets« Angels  again  appeat  during  the  period 
of  the  Judges.  But  after  the  time  of  Saransl 
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Aey  do  not  again  appear  in  the  hiatojpr  of  the 
Jews  before  the  Babylonian  exile;  at  which 
time,  and  shortly  afterwards,  they  are  once 
more  introduced.  Shortly  before  the  birth  of 
John  the  Baptist,  angels  were  again  very  fre- 
quently seen,  and  many  communications  were 
made  through  their  instrumentality.  Bot  the 
age  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  is  distinguished 
above  all  othere  for  the  frequent  appearance  and 
interposition  of  angels,  and  especisliy  for  the 
agency  of  evil  spirits  upon  the  minds  and  bodies 
of  men.  In  yiew  of  the  whole  we  may  say, 
with  regard  to  the  appearance  of  angels,  what 
Paul  said,  Heb.  i.  1,  with  regard  to  rcTelations 
in  general,  that  they  were  ftokufu^  ictU  ftaUw 

4.  Other  nations,  ancient  and  modem,  have 
entertained  opinions  respecting  some  interme- 
diate spirits,  and  their  influence  on  the  world  and 
on  man,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the 
Israelites,  though  not  necessarily  derired  from 
them.  Such  were  the  opinions  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, according  to  the  testimony  of  Diodorus 
Siculus,  and  also  of  the  Greeks.  The  latter, 
however,  do  not  appear  in  the  early  stages  of 
their  history  to  have  had  the  idea  of  interme- 
diate spirits  or  angels.  The  Baiftwts  of  Homer 
are  only  ^oi  under  a  different  name,  though,  in- 
deed, the  offices  assigned  to  them  and  to  many 
of  the  gods  by  the  Greeks  are  not  more  elevated 
than  those  assigned  by  the  Hebrews  and  other 
nations  to  their  angels  or  intermediate  spirits. 
The  Grecian  phiioBopken^  however,  for  the  most 
]»art,  believed  that  besides  God  and  the  human 
soul,  and  intermediate  between  them,  there  were 
other  spiritual  existences.  They  proceeded  on 
the  supposition,  confirmed  by  so  many  experi- 
ments and  observations,  that  there  is  in  nature 
a  general  connexion  or  chain  (tftepa),  by  which 
all  creatures  are  most  intimately  united  together; 
that  each  class  of  beings  bordera  upon  and  runs 
into  othere ;  so  that  there  is  no  break  in  the  de- 
scending scale  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 
When,  therefore,  they  considered  the  immense 
interval  between  God  and  their  own  souls,  they 
naturally  concluded  that  it  must  be  occupied  by 
intermediate  beings,  subordinate  to  God,  but 
superior  to  man;  and  that  these  beings  must 
themselves  exist  in  various  degrees  of  perfection. 
Such  appear  to  have  been  the  opinions  of  Py- 
thagoras. According  to  the  «•  C armina  Aurea," 
and  Diogenes  Laert.  viii.  segm.  33,  he  believed 
that  besides  the  Supreme  Being  there  were  four 
ordere  of  intelligences — vis.,  goeb,  demonB^  Ae- 
foei,  and  men»  To  the  firet  three  he  ascribed 
about  the  same  offices  as  were  ascribed  by  the 
Hebrews  to  their  angel«;  so  that  his  theory 
really  seems  somewhat  to  resemble  the  Biblical 
doctrine.  Considerably  different  from  these  are 
tiie  views  of  Plato.  Some  have  indeed  thought 
that  tiiey  oonld  sea  in  the  Phsdms  of  Plato,  in 


his  book  ^  De  legibus,'*  and  in  some  other  writ- 
ings of  his,  the  traces  of  a  distinotion  betwesih 
good  and  bad  demons.  But  this  distinotion,  as 
Ficinus  justiy  remarks,  was  first  made  by  the 
foUowere  of  Plato,  and  especially  by  the  Jews 
and  Christians,  who  philosophised  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  new  Platome  school,  and 
was  then  ascribed  by  them  to  thmr  great  master. 
The  learned  Jews  of  the  firet  and  second  centu- 
ries of  the  Christian  era,  being  oonversant  with 
the  Grecian,  and  especially  with  the  Platonic 
philosophy,  adopted  the  doctrines  of  these  dif- 
ferent schools,  and  connected  them  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Jewish  religion;  and  many 
Christian  teachen  proceeded  in  the  same  way, 
and  connected  the  principles  of*  the  Platonic 
school,  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  angels 
among  othere,  with  what  they  were  taught  from 
the  Bible,  and  indeed  endeavoured  to  interpret 
the  Bible  in  accordance  with  theee  Platonic 
principles.  Aristotle  likewise  admitted  certain 
intelligences  as  intermediate  beings  between 
God  and  men,  and  his  theory  on  this  subject  was 
adopted  by  the  schoolmen.  The  stoics,  too, 
allowed  of  some  intermediate  spirits.  Epicurus, 
on  the  contrary,  dented  the  existence  of  angels 
altogether;  and  in  this  he  was  consistent  with 
himself,  since  he  denied  the  providence  of  God, 
whose  instruments  these  intermediate  beings 
were  supposed  to  be  by  other  philosophera. 
Among  the  Jews,  the  Sadducees  denied  the  ex- 
istence of  angels.  Vide  Acts,  xxiii.  8.  They 
seem  to  have  regarded  the  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  which  angels  are  spoken  of  as 
figurative,  and  the  whole  account  of  them  as 
mythological.  [The  existence  of  angels  has 
been  wholly  denied  in  modern  times  by  Hobbee, 
Spinosa,  and  Edelmann.] 

iVbfe«-^— We  have  no  great  abundance  of  useful 
works  on  the  general  history  of  the  doctrine  of 
angels.  Most  of  them  take  too  confined  and 
narrow  a  view  of  the  subject.  They  merely  re- 
cord the  opinions  of  Jews  and  Christians,  with- 
out shewing  in  what  manner  these  opinions  were 
developed  and  modified.  Among  these  works 
are  the  following:  Dr.  Joach.  Oporin,  Erläuterte 
Lehre  von  den  Engeln;  Hamburg,  1735,  8vo. 
Jac.  Ode,  De  Angelia,  Trajecti  ad  Rhenum, 
1739,  4to,  (a  book  in  which  everything  relative 
to  this  subject  is  brought  together,  but  without 
judgment  or  discrimination.)  Jo.  Fr.  Cotts« 
Diss.  ii.  historiam  suceinotam  doctrime  de  an- 
gelic exhibentes;  Tubing»,  1765*— 67,  4to. 
Also,  Petavius,  Theol.  Dogm.  torn,  iii.,  and 
Cudworth,  Syst.  Intelleotnale,  e.  5,  with  the 
notes  of  Mosheim.  There  are  some  treatises  of 
very  unequal  value  in  Eichhornes  »•  Bibliothek 
der  bib.  Lit.**  and  in  Henke's  ««Magasin  Hir 
Exeg.  Kirehengesch,  u.  s.  w."  The  treatise  of 
Ewald,  entitied  m  Die  Bibellehre  von  guten  and 
bösen  Engeln,*'  published  in  his  **  Christiiehen 
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MoBtttsehnft,"  üniUjmx  1800,  s.  396,  f.  and 
396«  t^  dMervies  to  be  noommmded  to  the  pe- 
niMl  of  ihe  Christiaii  teaeher« 

SECTION  LIX. 

OF'tJU  AFPSUiATIOl»  OF  ANOBLfl;  THSIB  VA- 

TUfti;  Fsoon  or  thkib  sxutkmck;  tukir 

OBBATU»    AMD    OBIOUIAL    STATE;     AMD    TBS 
OliASSBS  IMTO  WaiOH  TBIY  AUE  DIYIDBD. 

I.  ApptüatUma  of  Angels. 

Thb  most  oommoD  appellation  given  them  ia, 
:p^,o>3M^p.  The  correspondent  tenn  in  Hel- 
lenietic  Greek  is  o^«xo(«  metaengetf  iervatU^ 
envoy f  ambamadoTm  This  name  ia  aomeUmes 
giyen  to  men  who  are  engaged  in  any  offices  in 
the  employ  of  others.  Ed  nomtn  momkris,  non 
naiurm,  aa  is  justly  lemarked  by  Morua«  p.  86. 
Vide  Nam.  xz.  14,  16;  Joeh.  yi,  17;  Jamea, 
ii.  95.  Henoe  aiyyfXM  UvUfiiofi  in  the  Apo- 
ealypee,  and  «5^  oyyiiuiK«  (the  diaciplea  of 
Christ«  the  apoatles«)  in  1  Tim«  iii.  16.  The 
analogy  npon  which  theae  namea  are  founded 
haa  already  been  exhibited«  a.  68,  XL  1. 

Another  name  giyen  to  angels,  beaides  theae 
and  othem  which  ars  derived  from  their  office 
and  employment,  ia,  crrfSfc  \ja,  ckUdrtn  of  God; 
Job,  xxxriii.  7, «'  Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid 
the  fonndationa  of  the  earth— when  the  morning 
stars  sang  together,  and  the  aom  ff  God  shouted 
for  joy  V  Here,  indeed,  it  may  be  objected, 
that  sofM  if  God  may  be  a  poetic  expression  sy- 
nonymous with  morning  stan^  with  which  it  is 
parallel  in  the  construction.  But  no  such  objec- 
tion lies  against  the  passage.  Job,  i.  6,  where  a 
solemn  assembly  of  the  $ona  of  God  is  described. 
And  since  even  earthly  kings  were  sometimes 
called  wfM  of  Getf,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Hebrew  idiom  would  permit  the  application  of 
tbia  name  to  angela,  the  inhabitanu  of  heaTon. 
Hence  they  were  called  by  the  JewnfamiUa  Dot 
oaiaUs»  Of.  Ephea.  iii.  16,  and  Heß.  xii.  99, 
93,  where  the  aonla  of  the  piona  dead  are  in- 
cluded in  this  heavenly  family. 

Still  another  utie,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
many«  is  given  to  angela,  ia  o^'^tm.  That  this 
title  may  be  given  them  ia  certain;  since  it  is 
given  even  to  rulers,  judges,  and  all  those  who 
act  aa  the  vicegeients  of  God  npon  the  earth. 
But  the  aigument  to  prove  that  this  titie  is  ac- 
sually  given  to  angels  is  mostiy  founded  on  the 
fact  that  the  LXX.  render  the  word  o^r^  by 
oyycXM,  in  some  texts  of  the  Old  Testament, 
where,  however,  the  context  does  not  make  this 
rendertog  absol utely  necessary.  The  texts  cited 
are  Ps.  viii.  6,  and  xc^ii.  7,  in  both  of  which  the 
original  tnh^  is  rendered  by  the  LXX.  «iyycVM — 
a  rendering  which  is  approved  and  retained  by 
Paul,  Heb.  i.  6,  and  ii.  7.  I  am  at  present  in- 
elintsd  to  believe  that  even  the  original  water 


intended  to  denote  angels  by  this  titie  in  both 
places,  and  especially  in  Psalm  viii. 

n.  The  Naiurt  of  Angela. 

The  only  conception  which  we  form  of  angels 
is,  that  they  are  epirite  <f  a  higher  nature  and 
nobler  endowments  than  men  possess.  They  are 
described  by  Moms  (p.  94,  s.  14)  as  Spiritus  deo 
inferiores^  hominibus  superiores.  In  making  our 
estimate  of  them,  we  meat  compare  them  witii 
the  human  soul  as  the  measure.  The  human 
soul  possesses  understanding  and  free  will,  or,  a 
rational  and  morel  nature.  Hence  we  conclude, 
via  emineniis,  that  other  spirits— angels  and  God 
himself— -must  possess  the  same ;  angels,  in  a 
far  higher  degree  than  men,  and  God,  in  the 
higheat  poasible  perfection.  With  respect  to 
the  nature  of  angela,  we  are  informed  in  the 
Bible  (a)  that  they  far  excel  ua  in  powera  and 
perfections,  Matt.  xxii.  30,  seq.;  2  Pet.  ii.  11. 
(6)  They  are  expressly  called  spirits  (HvivfAo/to, ;) 
Heb.  i.  14,  itmf/wta  Xf*f ovpyuta.  And  the  at- 
tributes which  belong  to  spirits— understanding 
and  will,  are  frequently  ascribed  to  thera«-^.  g«, 
Luke,  XT.  10;  James,  ii.  19. 

Note. — ^The  question,  whether  angels  have  m 
hody^  (more  refined,  indeed,  than  the  human 
body,)  ia  left  undecided  in  the  Bible.  And  the 
texta  by  which  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  an« 
swered  (Ps.  civ.  4,  and  others)  have  no  relation 
to  this  question.  Still  it  is  not  improbable,  from 
the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  ancient  world,  ttiat 
the  aacied  writera  believed  that  angels  some- 
times assumed  a  body  in  which  they  became 
visible  to  men.  Vide  Morus,  p.  88,  n.  9,  supra. 
The  arguments  a  priori  which  are  frequentiy 
adduced  in  behalf  of  this  opinion  are  unsatisfac- 
tory. Thus  it  is  said,  that  aa  spirits  angels 
could  not  act  upon  the  material  world  without 
assuming  a  body.  But  if  God,  as  a  Spirit,  may 
act  on  matter  without  a  body,  why  may  not  other 
apirits  do  the  samel  We  cannot  in  any  case 
determine,  h  priori^  what  can  or  cannot  be  done 
by  spiritual  beinga.  Thia  question  is  therefore 
generally  dismissed  by  modern  theologians  with 
the  remark,  that  the  body  of  angela,  if  they  have 
one,  must  be  very  unlike  the  human  body. 

The  Christian  fathera  of  the  Platonic  achool 
ascribed  to  all  spirits,  the  supreme  God  alone  ex- 
cepted, a  aobtile  body,  so  subtile  as  to  be  invi- 
sible to  us,  and  imperceptible  by  any  of  our 
senses.  So  Justin  the  Martyr,  Ireneua,  Athen- 
agoras,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  and 
Auguatine.  They  appear  to  have  entertained 
about  the  same  notion  of  the  bodies  of  angels 
as  the  Greeks  had  of  the  bodies  of  their  gods. 
Vide  Homer,  11.  v.  339—349.  Justin  tiie  Mai^ 
tyr,  (Dial,  cum  Tryph.  Jud.  c.  67,)  and  acme 
others,  believed  that  angels  partook  of  heavenly 
nouriehment,  as  the  gods  of  the  Greeks  partook 
of  neetar  and  ankbroaia;  tha^  like  them«  they 
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eoold  at  choice  become  Tisible  or  invisible  to 
men,  &c.  The  latter  opinion  is  qaite  ancient, 
as  appears  from  the  accoant  of  Balaam  in  Num. 
xxii.  22—34,  and  from  the  representation  of 
Homer,  in  the  Odyss.  zn.  160,  seq.,  where 
Minerva  is  visible  to  Ulysses,  and  not  to  Tele- 
machus — 

Ov  Y^  *'*'  wSmwt  9co)  ^atvovrai  hapyilt* 

The  ass,  however,  in  the  one  case,  and  the 
dogs  in  the  other,  perceived  the  apparition,  and 
were  frightened.  So  again  in  the  Iliad,  i.  198, 
Achilles  beheld  Minerva,  who  stood  before  him, 
tuiv  d'  oXXtov  ovtK  opcDro. 

At  the  second  Nicene  Council,  in  the  year 
787,  it  was  established  as  a  doctrine  of  the  ca- 
tholic church,  that  angels  have  a  thin  body  of 
fire  or  air.  Afterwards,  however,  Petsr  of  Lom- 
bardy,  (Sent.  1.  ii.  dist.  8,)  and  many  other 
schoolmen,  maintained  the  opposite  opinion, 
and  held  that  angels  had  no  body  of  their  own, 
{eorjnu  proprium,)  bat  could  assume  one  in 
order  to  become  visible.  So  Gassendus  repre- 
sente  that  they  assume  corpora  extraordiriaria, 
when  they  design  to  act  upon  the  material 
world.  This  opinion  of  the  schoolmen  respect- 
ing angels  was  founded  upon  the  philosophy  of 
their  great  master,  Aristotle,  who  makes  his  in- 
telligences entirely  ineorporeaL  Vide  s.  58,  ad  • 
finem. 

in.  Proofs  of  the  Existence  of  Angtb. 

1.  Some  theologians  and  philosophers  have 
undertaken  to  prove  the  existence  of  angels  by 
aguments  ä  priori.  Their  most  plausible  argu- 
ment is  that  derived  from  the  unbroken  grada- 
tion and  chain  in  which  all  beings  are  seen  to 
exist — an  argument  which  was  employed  by 
many  even  of  the  ancient  heathen  philosophers. 
Vide  s.  68,  II.  4.  But  although  the  poanbiUty 
of  the  existence  of  angels  pannot  be  disproved 
by  any  valid  arguments  b.  priori,  so  neither  can 
the  reaiily  of  their  existence  be  proved  satisfac- 
torily by  arguments  of  this  nature.  All  that 
such  arguments  can  do  is,  to  render  probable 
that  which  must  depend  for  proof  on  different 
evidence ;  but  to  deny  the  existence  of  aogels 
on  the  ground  of  arguments  ä  priori,  is  ex- 
tremely absurd.  Cf.  Moras,  p.  86,  s.  3.  These 
proofs  are  stated,  after  the  method  of  Wolf,  by 
Reinbeck,  in  his «'  Betrachtungen  über  die  Augs. 
Conf.*'  th.  i.  s.  298;  and  also  by  Ewald,  in  a 
treatise  on  this  subject. 

2.  The  sacred  writers  affirmed  the  existence 
of  angels  so  clearly  that  it  is  hardly  credible 
that  any  one  should  seriously  doubt  their  opi- 
nions on  this  subject.  He  might  as  well  doubt 
whether  Homer,  who  speaks  of  the  gods  on 
every  page,  really  believed  in  them.  Jesus  and 
the  apostles  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Saddn- 
caetf  that  there  a»  no  angeU«  as  a  gross  error, 


Acts,  xxlii.  8.  The  Pharisee«  believed  io  the 
existence  of  angels,  and  contributed  by  their 
influence  to  render  this  doctrine  almost  univer- 
sally prevalent  among  the  Jews.  In  this  parti- 
cular, Jesus  and  the  apoetles  agreed  fully  with 
the  Pharisees,  as  appears  from  innumerable 
texts  in  the  New  Testament.  In  Matt.  xxii.  30, 
Christ  expressly  and  designedly  professes  his 
belief  in  the  existence  of  angels,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Saddttcees;  also  in  Matt.  viii.  28—34. 
Paul,  too,  as  is  very  clear  from  his  writings, 
believed  in  the  real  existence  of  angpls,  and  re- 
tained and  sanctioned,  as  a  Christian  and  an 
apostle,  many  opinions  on  this  subject  which 
he  had  learned  in  the  schools  of  the  Pharisees. 
Thus,  for  example,  both  he  and  Stephen  (Acts, 
vii.  53)  held,  in  common  with  the  Pharisees, 
that  the  Mosaic  law  was  given  through  the 
ministry  of  angels.  Gal.  iii.  19;  Heb.  ii.  2. 
And  he  labours  through  the  whole  of  the  first 
two  chapters  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to 
prove  that  Jesus  Christ  was  superior  to  the  an- 
gels, and  a  messenger  of  God  of  a  more  exalted 
character  than  they.  His  meaning  cannot  be, 
as  some  have  strangely  supposed,  that  Christ 
was  superior  to  beings  whom  he  supposed  to 
exist  merely  in  the  fancy  of  the  Jews.  He  has 
so  interwoven  the  theory  of  the  Pharisees  with 
his  own  instructions  on  this  subject,  as  plainly 
to  shew  that  while  he  did  not  countenance 
those  fabulous  representations,  with  which  he 
must  certainly  have  been  acquainted,  in  their 
schools,  he  yet  regarded  their  doctrine  as  essen- 
tially true. 

rV.  Tke  Creation  of  Angela ,-  their  Perfections, 
and  Number. 

1.  The  Bible  teaches  us  nothing  definitely 
respecting  the  origin  of  angels.  But  when  it 
represents  all  things  as  coming  from  God,  it 
must  clearly  be  understood  to  imply  that  angels 
also  derive  their  existence  from  him.  Paul  says 
expressly»  Col.  i.  16,  «*God  made  all  things, 
visible  and  in&isible.*^  Their  creation  is  not, 
indeed,  mentioned  by  Moses  in  his  account  of 
the  creation.  And  as  he  undertakes  to  describe 
the  creation  of  only  the  visible  world,  their  crea- 
tion did  not  come  within  the  compass  of  his 
plan.    Vide  s.  49. 

The  question  has  been  asked.  On  which  day 
cf  the  creation  were  the  angels  made?  and  at 
least  an  historical  view  of  the  opinions  enter- 
tained on  this  subject  must  here  be  exhibited, 
(a)  Some  have  held,  that  the  aogels  were  cre- 
ated before  the  visible  world,  and  that  this  is 
the  reason  why  Moses  does  not  mention  them. 
Of  this  opinion  were  Origen,  Chrysostom,  Hie- 
ronymus,  John  of  Damascus,  and  others,  among 
the  ancients;  and  among  the  moderns,  Heil- 
mann,  Michaelis,  and  others,  (b)  Others  held 
that  angels  were  created  after  man,  because  the 
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Creator  proceeded  in  his  work  from  the  lower 
to  the  higher ;  and  so,  as  his  last  upon  the  earth, 
created  man.  So  Gennadias,  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tary.  Bat  this  opinion  was  opposed  by  Angus- 
tine.  It  has  been  adyocated  in  modem  times 
by  Schubert  of  Helmstädt  (e)  Others  still 
maintain  that  angels  were  created  on  the  first 
of  the  six  days,  when,  as  they  suppose,  the  hu- 
man soul  «uad  other  simple  and  incorporeal 
beings  were  made,  and  were  stationed  as  spec- 
tators, or  employed  as  assistants,  of  the  remain- 
ing work.  So  Theodoret  of  MopsYsstta,  Augus- 
tine, Peter  of  Lombardy,  and  others;  and  in 
modem  times,  CaloTius,  who  appealed  to  Job, 
xxzTiii.  7,  (Tide  No.  I.,)  Seiler,  and  others. 
Some  hold  that  they  were  created  on  the  fourth 
day,  because  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  were  then 
created,  in  connexion  with  which  angelic  spirits 
are  always  enumerated. 

3.  The  perfection»  with  which  angels  were 
endued  can  be  ascertained  only  from  the  analogy 
of  those  of  the  human  soul.  Vide  No  II.  and 
Moms,  p.  88,  s.  9.  Their  ifitelieetual  power» 
must  be  greater  than  our  own ;  they  must  pos 
sess  more  strength  of  thought  and  clearness  of 
conception.  Theirmora/|»u;er«,  the  perfections 
of  their  will,  must  also  be  greater  than  ours. 
For  them,  therefore,  to  persoTere  in  holiness, 
must  accordingly  be  easier  than  for  men;  and 
hence  the  guilt  incurred  by  them  in  their  fall  is 
represented  as  far  greater  than  that  incurred  by 
men  in  their  apostasy.  We  are  unable,  however, 
to  determine  the  exact  measure  of  angelic 
powers  and  excellences.  From  the  fact  that 
men  have  a  state  of  probation  {status  grattss) 
allowed  them,  in  which  their  virtue  may  be  ex- 
ercised and  confirmed,  and  from  which  they 
pass  to  a  state  of  perfection,  enjoyment,  and  re- 
ward, (statu»  ghriae,)  we  conclude,  that  the 
case  is  the  same  with  regard  to  angels«  The 
New  Testament  says  nothing  expressly  respect* 
ing  the  perfections  of  angels,  except  that  they 
possess  greater  strength  and  power  than  men; 

2  Pet.  ii.  11,  i^xv'i  xa»  Swdfui  |tc^oirff.  Hence 
the  phrase  ayyi%M  ^vK^^wf,  9  Thess.  i.  7. 
Hence  also  the  word  wyy^xof  is  used  adjectively, 
like  Bfo;,  to  denote  the  excellence  of  a  thing; 

3  Sam.  xiv.  17,  30,  the  toiadom  of  angel»  i  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  25,  the  food  of  angel»  f  Acts,  vi.  15, 
the  fate  cf  angel». 

3.  The  number  of  the  angels  is  by  some  re- 
presented as  very  great;  and  they  justify  this 
representation  by  arguments  ä  priori,  God  has 
made,  they  say,  a  great  number  of  creatures  of 
all  the  dififerent  kinds,  even  in  the  material 
world ;  and  it  is  therefore  just  to  suppose  that 
in  the  more  exalted  sphere  of  spirit  the  creatures 
of  his  power  sie  still  mors  numerous.  And, 
indeed,  the  Bible  always  describes  God  as  sur- 
rounded by  a  great  multitude  of  heavenly  sei^ 
vaots.  Vide  Dan.  vii«  10 ;  Pa.  Izviii.  17 ;  Jade» 
97 


ver.  14;  Matt.  xxvi.  53.  Cf.  s.  58»  and  Moras, 
p.  89,  note. 

V.  DivUion  of  Angels. 
Angels  are  divided  into  good  ^nd  evil  in  refer- 
ence to  their  moral  condition.  There  is  no  dis- 
tinct mention  of  apostaie  angels  in  the  Bible  be- 
fore the  Babylonian  captivity ;  though  from  this 
silence  it  does  not  follow  that  the  idea  of  them 
was  wholly  unknown  to  the  ancient  Hebrews. 
Vide  s.  58,  II.  3.  This  idea,  however,  even  if 
it  had  before  existed,  was  more  distinctly  re- 
vealed and  developed  at  the  time  of  the  exile, 
and  aiUrwards.  It  was  sanctioned  by  Christ 
and  the  apostles,  and  constituted  a  part  of  their 
faith,  as  really  as  it  did  of  the  faith  of  the  Jews 
who  were  contemporary  with  them.  The  name, 
evil  or  had  angels^  was  taken  from  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
49,  the  only  passage  in  which  it  occurs  in  the 
Bible ;  though  even  in  this  passage  it  does  not 
denote  disobedient  angels,  evil  in  a  moral  re- 
spect; for  in  this  sense  the  phrase  evil  angels  is 
never  used  in  the  Bible ;  nor,  on  the  contrary, 
is  the  phrase  good  angel»  ever  used  to  denote 
those  who  are  morally  good,  though  indeed  they 
are  sometimes  called  Ao/y  in  this  sense.  But 
although  this  term  is  not  derived  from  the 
sacred  writers,  but  from  the  schoolmen,  it  should 
unquestionably  be  retained,  since  the  meaning 
it  conveys  is  wholly  accordant  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  Bible.  The  term  angel  is  applied  in  the 
Bible  to  evil  spirits  only  in  reference  to  their 
former  state,  when  they  were  still  the  servants 
of  God.  Vide  2  Pet.  ii.  4.  Since  they  have 
apostatized,  they  can  no  more,  strictly  speaking, 
be  denominated  his  angel»~A.  e.,  servants,  mes-r 
senger».  On  the  contrary,  they  are  called  in 
the  Bible,  oyycXot  tov  dtaßoXov,  or  tov  Xarai^a, 
Matt.  XXV.  41,  Rev.  xii.  9.  The  phrase,  had  or 
unclean  spirits  (not  angeh,)  occurs  frequently  in 
the  New  Testament,  especially  in  the  writings 
of  Luke.  Paul,  too,  uses  the  phrase  itviviiwtixa, 
trii  Kovfi^io^t  Eph.  vi.  12.  Whenever  the  term 
oc  wYft>M  occura  in  the  New  Testament  without 
qualification,  good  spirits  or  holy  angels  are  al- 
ways intended ;  as  Matt.  iv.  11,  where  it  is  op- 
posed to  6iaßohoi.  We  proceed  now  to  consider 
these  two  classes  more  particularly. 


CHAPTER  I, 

THE  DOCTBINE  OP  THB  HOLT  AN6EL8. 

SECTION  LX. 

OF  THE  PRESENT  STATE  ANO  EMPLOTMElfT  OF 
HOLT  ANOELS. 

L  Their  Pre»eni  state. 

1.  Anoels  are  properly  regarded,  according 

to  the  general  remarks,  s.  59,  IV.  2,  as  beings 

possesMng  great  inielüetual  CMsUensa-^ntelU- 
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genoe»  knowledge,  and  experience.  Henoe, 
whaterer  is  grwt  and  excellent  is  in  the  Bible 
compared  with  them;  great  wisdom  is  called 
the  wisdom  of  angels ;  excellent  food,  the  food 
of  angels ;  beautiful  appearance,  the  appearance 
of  angels.  Their  advice  is  accordingly  said  to 
be  asked  for  by  God ;  they  are  sammoned  into 
council  before  him,  and  compose,  as  it  were, 
his  senate  or  divan.  Gf.  Job,  i.  and  ii.  This 
does  not  imply  that  God  needed  their  council ; 
but  rather,  that  he  wished  to  instruct  and  em- 
ploy them. 

We  should  beware,  however,  of  exaggerated 
conceptions  of  their  knowledge,  and  should 
never  ascribe  to  them  anything  like  divine  in- 
telligence and  wisdom.  We  should  not  sup- 
pose, for  example,  that  they  are  acquainted  with 
the  thoughts  of  men,  or  that  they  have  a  know- 
ledge which  borders  on  omniscience.  The 
Bible,  while  it  describes  their  great  superiority 
over  us,  still  represents  their  knowledge  as  very 
limited  and  defective  in  comparison  with  the 
knowledge  of  God,  and  as  capable  of  great  in- 
crease. In  Job,  iv.  18,  God  is  said  to  charge 
bis  angels  with  folly.  In  Mark,  xiii.  33,  the 
angels  of  God  are  said  not  to  know  the  hour  of 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.    1  Pet.  i.  12,  et; 

3.  They  are  also  described  as  possessing 
great  moral peiftetion^  which  is  called  their  Ao/t- 
fiess.  Thus  they  are  sometimes  called  oytot,  in 
opposition  to  oMsa^tM*  also  JieXcxfoi,  Deo  pro- 
hati^  elect,  1  Tim.  v.  31.  Hence  they  take  their 
greatest  pleasure  in  witnessing  and  promoting 
integrity  and  virtue.  In  Luke,  xv.  10,  they  are 
•aid  to  rejoice  over  the  repentance  of  sinners. 
It  is  in  general  true,  that  the  more  advanced  in 
holiness  one  is  himself,  the  more  pleasure  he 
takes  in  that  of  others,  the  more  interested  is  he 
in  the  diffusion  of  morality  and  piety,  and  the 
more  distressed  at  the  prevalence  of  vice.  And 
if  this  is  the  case  with  man,  how  much  more 
with  spirits  of  a  higher  order !  We  see  here, 
why  the  plan  of  redemption  engages  the  interest 
of  the  whole  spiritual  world,  and  fills  angels 
with  delight  and  wonder  when  they  contemplate 
it,  as  is  represented  in  the  New  Testament; 
1  Pet.  i.  xii. ;  Eph.  iii.  10.  The  angels  are  de- 
scribed as  very  actively  engaged  before  and  at 
the  birth  of  Christ,  Luke,  i.  They  sung  praises 
to  God  on  this  Occasion,  and  announced  his  ad- 
vent to  men,  Luke,  ii.  With  equal  activity  and 
interest  they  attended  him  during  his  life,  mi- 
nistered to  his  wants,  witnessed  his  passion  and 
resurrection,  and  were  interested  in  whatever 
concerned  him.  The  union  of  so  many  natural 
and  moral  excellences  in  the  angels  is  the  rea- 
aon  why  great  wiedom  is  also  ascribed  to  them. 
3.  From  what  has  now  been  said,  we  may 
determine  what,  in  a  general  view,  is  their  con- 
dition«   It  is  idways  described  as  one  of  the 


greatest  bappineü ;  for  of  this,  their  holiness, 
which  is  the  essential  condition  of  happiness  in 
moral  beings,  renders  them  eminently  suscepti- 
ble. Vide  s.  51,  II.  They  are  said  in  the 
Bible  to  stand  in  the  most  intimate  connexion 
with  God,  and  to  behold  his  countenance  conti- 
nnally.  MatL  xviii.  10.  When  the  sacred 
writers  would  describe  the  blessedness  of  which 
we  shall  hereafter  be  partakers,  they  do  it  by 
saying,  that  we  shall  then  be  like  the  angels  of 
God ;  looyyiXoit  Lnke,  xx.  36.  It  is  sometimes 
said,  that  the  angels  are  now  so  confirmed  in 
goodness  that  they  eannot  sin.  We  cannot  sup- 
pose, however,  that  there  is  any  absolute  impoe* 
sibttity  of  their  sinning ;  for  this  would  be  in- 
consistent with  their  freedom.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  they  never  will  intentionally  and 
deliberately  commit  sin,  or  wieh  to  do  so.  Still 
to  sin  must  be  poenble  to  them,  and  to  all  finite 
beings,  in  short,  to  all  but  God  himself. 

iVbfe.— The  schoolmen,  like  the  Rabbins  be- 
fore them,  proposed  many  questions  on  this 
subject  which  wefe  wholly  unanswerable;  and 
many,  too,  which  were  extremely  frivolous, 
which  may  also  be  Justly  said  of  the  answers 
which  they  gave.  Vide  Moms,  p.  B8,  n.  5. 
Among  these  questions  were  the  following : — 
Whether  an  angel  could  be  in  more  than  one 
place  at  the  same  timet  Whether  more  thnn 
one  angel  could  be  in  the  same  place  at  the  same 
timet  Whether  they  spake  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, or  what  language  was  meant  by  the 
yjUMftfat  oyyfXMv,  spoken  of  1  Cor.  xiii.  1 1 

IL  The  JBmploymente  of  Holy  Angela, 

They  are  represented  in  the  Bible  as  the  ser- 
vants of  Divine  Providence,  and  as  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  promoting  the  good  of  men.  The 
text.  Heb.  i.  14,  teaches  explicitly  that  thpy  are 
all  spirits,  engaged  in  the  service  of  God,  and 
employed  by  him  for  the  good  of  those  whom 
he  will  save.  In  MatL  xxvi.  53,  we  read  that 
God  could  have  sent  more  than  twelve  legions 
of  angels  to  the  service  of  Christ.  Cf.  Matt. 
xviii.  10;  and  alsoPsa.  xxtiv.  7,  and  xci.  11, 
where  it  is  said  that  they  encamp  about  the 
righteous,  and  bear  them  up  in  their  hands,  both 
of  which  are  proverbial  phrases.  These  are  the 
general  representations  contained  in  the  Bible 
respecting  the  employments  of  angels ;  and  be- 
yond these  the  teacher  of  religion  should  not  at- 
tempt to  go  in  the  instructions  which  he  gives. 
There  are  two  cautions  which  it  may  be  well  for 
him  to  suggest  in  connexion  with  this  subject. 

(a)  We  are  unable,  in  any  particular  cases 
of  providential  protection  or  deliverance  which 
may  ooour  at  tfie  present  time,  to  determine 
whether  the  ministration  of  angels  has  been  em- 
ployed, or  how  far  their  intervention  has  extend- 
ed. It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  we  are 
watched  over  and  provided  for  by  the  providence 
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of  God,  and  thai  hi«  angels  am  emplo^  in 
our  behalf;  and  it  ia  of  no  importasee  to  aa  lo 
be  informed  of  the  particular  oaaes  in  which 
their  agency  ia  exerted.  If  we  may  bdiere  tbat 
God  is  not  confined  to  the  eatabUsbed  oouiae  of 
nature,  that  be  may  aometimea  turn  aaide  and 
afford  us  special  and  extraordinary  aaaiataaoe, 
protection,  deliyeranoe,  and  inatraction,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  bis  angela,  aa  we  are 
clearly  taught  to  believe  in  the  Bible,  this  surely 
roost  be  sufficient  to  comfort  and  encourage  ua 
during  the  dangers  and  difficultiea  of  life,  oTen 
if  may  not  know  whtn  and  how  these  services 
are  performed. 

(b)  We  are  not  to  eonclode  that  because  ex- 
traordinary appearances  and  interpositions  of 
angela  are  recorded  in  the  holy  seripturea  as 
haying  taken  place  in  former  times,  aimilar  oc- 
currences are  to  be  expected  at  the  present  day. 
The  events  described  in  such  passages  aa  Matt 
i.  24;  ii.  13;  Luke,  i.  11,  S6;  ii.  9;  xxii.  43; 
Acts,  xxvii.  23 ;  ahould  be  exhibited  by  the  re- 
ligioua  teacher,  as  real  oecuiraices,  indeed,  but 
as  peculiar  to  that  day.  Thia  ia  far  better  than 
to  attempt  to  explain  away  the  obvious  meaning 
of  these  passages,  as  has  often  been  done,  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  interests  of  truth% 

Moreover,  the  Bible  does  not  teach  that  an- 
gels are  present  with  men  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances,  and  that  they  are  conversant 
uninterruptedly  with  our  affaire.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  generally  represented  aa  present 
and  active  only  in  extraordinary  cases,  in  unex- 
pected events,  the  occurrence  of  which  cannot 
easily  be  explained  without  supposing  their 
agency.  Vide  Isaiah,  xxxvii.  36;  Acts,  xii.  7. 
Cf.  s.  58,  and  Moras,  p.  89.  Hence  we  find  them 
employed  at  the  giving  rfihe  Isto,  ike  Uutjudg^ 
tnent^  and  other  great  eventa  of  this  nature,  as 
even  the  Jews  supposed.  Vide  Matt  xiii.  39, 
41 ;  xvi.  27;  xxv.  31 ;  2  Thess,  i.  7.  They  are 
frequently  exhibited,  especially  in  the  prophetic 
writinga,  in  a  symbolical  and  parabdieal  man<- 
ner ;  and  much  which  ia  there  said  concerning 
them  must  be  understood  as  merely  figurative 
representational e.  g.,  Isa«  vi.  1,  seq. ;  Dan»  x. 
13;  Zac.  iii.  1;  Luke,  xvi.  22.  But  at  the 
ground  of  all  these  figurative  and  parabolical 
repreaentationa  lies  the  truth,  that  ang§li  are 
actively  employed  for  the  good  ef  men.  The 
aource  of  the  imagery  contained  in  these  pas- 
sagea  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  s.  58. 
We  cannot,  however,  leave  this  subject  without 
considering  more  fully  the  opinions  which  have 
been  entertained  respecting  two  particular  of- 
fices or  works  ascribed  to  angels. 

1.  One  of  these  offices  is  that  of  guardian 
angels.  The  general  notion  of  them  ia,  that  they 
are  appointpd  to  superintend  particular  countries 
and  provincea  of  the  earth,  and  also  to  wateb 
ovsr  individual  men«  and  administer  tlieir  oon- 


We  find  no  clear  evidenoe  that  this  doc- 
trine was  held  by  the  Jews  before  the  Babylo» 
nian  exile ;  and  many  suppose  that  they  adopted 
it  for  the  first  time  in  Chaldea.  The  origin  of 
this  opinion  at  that  time  is  accounted  for  on  the 
supposition  that  angels  were  compared  with  the 
viceroys  who  ruled  over  the  provinces  of  the 
vast  oriental  kingdoms.  We  find,  indeed,  the 
doctrine  that  angels  were  guardian  spirits,  in  a 
general  sense,  developed  in  the  earlier  books  of 
the  Old  Teetament;  but  not  so  clearly  the  opi» 
nion  that  each  particular  man  and  country  had 
an  angel  aa  an  appropriate  and  permanent  guar- 
dian. The  guardian  spirit  (f^Sp  ^d)  men- 
tioned Job,  xxxiii.  23,  as  promoting  the  virtue 
of  man,  and  interceding  for  him  when  he  lies 
desperately  sick,  does  not  seem  to  be  one  among 
many  of  the  same  kind,  but  altogether  extraor» 
dinary.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  man. 
Vide  Dathe  and  Schaltens,  in  loc.  Thosoi 
however,  who  are  spoken  of  in  Dan.  x.  13, 20, 
are  unquestionably  guardian  angels  over  parti« 
cular  conntriea  and  people.  Daniel,  in  a  vision, 
beholds  Michael,  the  guardian  angel  of  the  Jews, 
contending  with  the  guardian  angel  of  the  Per« 
sian  empire,  in  whatever  way  this  passage 
may  be  interpreted,  it  discloses  the  idea  that 
angela  were  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  parti« 
cular  countries  and  people.  This  idea  waa  so 
familiar  to  the  Seventy,  and  so  important  in  their 
view,  that  they  introduced  it  surreptitiously  even 
into  their  version  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  thus 
contributed  to  its  wider  diffusion— e.  g.,  they 
rendered  the  passage,  Deut  xxxii.  8,  9,  »ara 
dpc>/iöy  6yyi%uv  0eov.  And  D^;f7K-\;)2l,  Tioi  0cov, 
Gen.  vi.  2,  is  rendered  by  Philo  and  Josephus 
»yyejio»  ecov.  Cf.  Gen.  xi.  1,2,5,9,  They 
supposed  that  evil  spirits  reigned  over  heathen 
countries— an  opinion  respecting  which  we  shall 
say  more  hereafter«  The  Rabbins  held,  that 
there  are  aeventy  people  and  aa  many  languages, 
over  which  seventy  angels  preside.  Vide  the 
paraphrase  of  Jonathan  on  Gen.  xi.  and  Deut« 
xxxii.  This  idea  was  the  source  of  many  other 
representations.  Every  star,  element,  plant, 
and  especially  every  man,  was  now  supposed  to 
have  an  appropriate  angel  for  a  guardian. 

We  find  some  traces  of  the  latter  opinion-** 
viz.,  that  every  man  had  his  own  guardian  an* 
gel,  even  in  the  New  Testament.  In  Acta,  xii. 
16,  when  they  could  not  believe  that  it  was 
Peter  himself  who  appeared,  they  said,  d  oyycXof 
cv^ov  itft»y«  But  Luke  merely  narrates  the 
words  of  another,  without  assenting  to  the  opi« 
nion  expressed«  Vide  Wetstein,  in  loc.  Some 
suppose  that  in  Matt  xviii.  10,  Christ  himself 
utters  and  sanctions  the  opinion  in  question) 
••Their  (juMpCyv)  angels  behold  the  face  of  my 
Father.'*  But  neither  does  this  passage  author» 
iae  the  opinion  that  each  particular  man  haa  his 
appropriate  guardian  angel,    7%ct>  angels  may 
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BMui,  those  who  guard  end  praeerre  them  whe»> 
ever  and  wboiever  occasion  might  reqaire ;  ac^ 
eording  to  Heb.  i.  14 ;  John,  i.  51.  It  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  there  is  a  particular  angel 
appointed  to  guard  each  individual  man  and  to  be 
his  constant  attendant.  The  word  fUKpoi,  which 
primarily  signifies  ehildrefh  means  also  ihou  who 
have  the  dispmition  ofMldren^  and  are  therefore 
liable  to  be  despised  and  abused.  Vide  rex,  14 
and  Matt.  zi.  11.  The  meaning  of  the  whole 
passage  may  be  thus  expressed : — As  we  are 
Tery  careful  not  to  offend  the  favourites  of  thoee 
who  stand  high  in  favour  with  earthly  kinga, 
we  should  be  still  more  careful  not  to  offend  the 
favourites  of  Divine  Providence— the  humble 
pious— who  are  intrusted  to  the  special  care  of 
those  who  stand  high  in  the  favour  of  God,  (who 
behold  his  face.) 

The  Jews  believed,  moreover,  that  angels  ad- 
ministered the  affairs  of  men  before  God,  brought 
their  supplications  and  complaints  to  him»  &c. 
Many  of  these  opinions  afterwards  prevailed  in 
the  Christian  church,  and  are  found  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  earlier  Christian  teachers.  Mach  is 
said  respecting  the  care  of  angels  over  particular 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  by  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
(Strom,  b.  7,)  Origen,  (Contra  Cels.  b.  4  and 
8;  also  b.  6, 10,  S6,  30,  31 ;  Homilia  11  in  Nu- 
meros ;  and  in  Gren.  homil.  9,)  and  Eusebins, 
(Demonstr.  Evang.  iv.  7,  seq.)  The  latter 
speaks  of  the  care  of  angels  over  seas,  fruits,  &c. 
The  angel  of  fire  is  spoken  of,  in  conformity 
with  the  opinions  of  the  Jews,  in  Rev.  xiv.  18; 
the  angel  of  water,  Rev.  xvi.  5;  John,  v.  4. 
Similar  passages  respecting  the  guardian  angels 
of  particular  countries  and  people  occur  in  the 
writings  of  the  Platonists,  Jamblicos,  Julian, 
and  others.  Vide  the  work  of  Ode,  before  cited , 
B.  779,  fT.  Much  is  said  respecting  the  guardian 
angels  of  particular  men,  by  Hennas,  Pastor,  b. 
ii.,  and  Origen,  who  says,  among  other  things, 
(Adv.  Celsum,  i.  8,)  that  the  angels  bring  the 
prayers  of  men  to  God,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Jews.  So  say  Eusebius,  Basilius,  Hiero- 
nymus,  Augustine,  Chrysostom,  and  most  of 
the  schoolmen;  and  among  protestant  theolo- 
gians, Baier,  Er.  Schmidt,  Gerhard,  and  others. 
This  idea  of  guardian  spirits  was  likewise 
widely  diffused  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans.  It  is  found  in  the  writings  of  Hesiod, 
though  not  in  Homer.  It  was  received,  and 
philosophically  diseussed  by  Socrates,  and  by 
Plato  in  various  of  his  works.  Plotinus,  Por* 
phyry,  Jamblicus,  and  Proclos,  taught  it  in  the 
manner  peculiar  to  the  new  Platonists.  It  was 
likewise  taught  in  a  similar  manner  at  Alexan- 
dria and  the  other  schools  of  Christian  philoso- 
phy, where  the  maxims  of  the  new  Platonists 
were  adopted.  Thus  this  opinion  was  rapidly 
and  widely  diffused. 

3.  The  assistance  of  angels  at  the  giving  tf 


the  law.  They  are  nid  to  hnve  been  pieeont 
on  this  solemn  occasion,  and  to  have  been  em- 
ployed as  the  instruments  through  whom  the 
law  was  given.  Moses  says  nothing  which 
either  proves  or  disproves  this  opinion«  Bat 
we  find,  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  17,  that  Jehovah  was  on 
Sinai  with  thousands  of  angels.  We  find  also 
in  the  Septnagint  version  of  Deot.  xxxiii.  3, 
that  God  appeared  at  the  giving  of  the  law  9vp 
fi«pca0ft— <»  6titM¥  c^ov  a^t%M  fut*  ovfov« 
This  opinion  was  universally  received  both 
among  Jews  and  Christians  at  the  time  of  the 
apostles,  and  sometimes  occurs  in  ihß  New 
Testament.  Heb.  ii.  3,  St'  ayyihu¥  xao^ii 
Xoyof,  (i.  e.,  ro/io(.)  Acts,  vii.  53 ;  Gal.  iii.  19, 
6uit»/eif  5»'  offfixa».  Now,  because  God  em- 
ployed angels  as  his  servants  at  the  giving  of 
the  law,  and  published  it  through  them,  and,  as 
the  Jews  supposed,  governed  the  world,  and 
especially  the  Jewish  ehurch,  by  them,  Paul 
says.  Heb.  ii.  5,  that  the  former  worid  was  sub- 
ject to  angels,  but  the  times  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  Christ  alone.  The  same  opinion  r^ 
specting  the  giving  of  the  law  by  angels  is 
found  in  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  6.  The  Israel- 
ites, he  says,  received  the  law  &'  dyytXtMr  Kop« 
Of  ov.  It  is  also  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
later  Rabbins*  Vide  Wetstein  on  Gal.  iii.  19« 
Cf.  s.  58. 

NciU. — ^The  manner  in  which  this  whole  sub- 
ject should  be  treated  in  practical  discourse  is 
well  exhibited  by  Moras,  p.  87,  s.  3.  The 
great  principle  which  should  be  first  of  all  in- 
culcated is,  that  Divine  Providence  aide  theee  de- 
pendent  on  its  tare  in  varioue  wa^e^  andfrv 
quentiy  in  a  way  wholly  unknown  and  inegpH' 
cable  to  im.  This  should  be  shewn  by  examplee. 
Among  other  means,  angels  are  employed,  as 
we  are  tau^t  in  the  Bible,  for  the  good  and 
safety  of  man.  And  sinoe  this  is  so,  it  is  alike 
our  duty  and  privilege  to  live  quietly  and  peace- 
folly,  with  trust  in  that  Providence  which  em- 
ploys so  many  means,  both  of  an  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  nature,  for  the  good  of  thoee  who 
comply  with  the  conditions,  prescribed  in  the 
gospel.  We  need  not  be  distressed  even  in 
view  of  death ;  but  may  go  with  a  cheerful  heart 
from  this  world  into  the  next,  knowing  that  we 
are  attended  by  the  angels  of  God,  and  shall  be 
borne  by  them  into  the  bosom  of  Abrahsau 
Vide  Luke,  xvi.  23. 

SECTION  LXI. 

or  THB  CLASSES  OF  OOOD  ANOKLS  ;  THBIB  NiJUS  ; 
AND  THB  WORSHIP  BEHDBRBD  THBM. 

i 

1,  Classes  of  Good  Angels» 

Angkls  are  described  as  existing  in  a  soeiety 
composed  of  members  of  unequal  dignity« 
power,  and  excellence;  as  having  ehiefii  and 
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Talen,  and,  m  sfaort,  as  «diibitiii^  all  thoae  dif- 
fereneea  of  rank  and  order  which  appear  in 
human  society,  and  amongr  the  oourtiera  and 
ministen  of  earthly  kings.  It  is  hardly  conceiT- 
able  that  a  great  society  should  exist  without 
higher  orders,  and  those  of  a  lower  and  sub- 
ordinate grade.  Hence  the  Biblical  represen- 
tations that  angels  ars  divided  into  various 
classes  (oftb'fie«),  over  which  chiefs  are  placed, 
and  to  which  appropriate  employments  are  as- 
signed. 

The  conception  is  not  deaiiy  expressed  in 
the  books  writtsn  before  the  Babylonian  capti- 
vity, (vide  s.  58;)  but  it  is  developed  in  the 
books  written  during  the  exile  and  afterwards, 
especially  in  the  writings  of  Daniel  and  Zecha- 
riah.  In  Zech.  i.  11,  an  angel  of  the  higher 
order,  one  who  ttands  before  God^  appears  in 
contrast  with  angels  of  an  inferior  class,  whom 
he  employs  as  his  messengere  and  agents.  Cf. 
iii.  7.  In  Dan«  x.  13,  the  appellations  \vhrn  -\f?, 
and  in  xii.  1,  Smjn  -tfe»,  are  given  to  Michael. 
The  Grecian  Jews  rendered  this  appellation  by 
the  term  apzüTf*^^*  which  occure  in  the  New 
Testament,  Jude,  ver.  9,  and  1  Thess.  iv.  16, 
where  we  are  taught  that  Christ  will  appear  to 
judge  the  world  h  ^tav^  af>^ayyeXov.  This  term 
denotes,  as  the  very  analogy  of  language  teaches, 
a  chief  of  the  angels,  one  superior  to  the  other 
angels;  like  dp^Mp<v(,  Sfx^tfMijyoi,  df;^c<yv- 
vaytvyof.  The  opinion,  therefore,  that  there  are 
various  ordere  of  angels  was  not  peculiar  to  the 
Jews;  but  was  held  by  Christians  at  the^time 
of  the  apostles,  and  sanctioned  by  the  apostles 
themselves. 

These  distinct  divisions  in  which  angels  are 
arranged  according  to  their  rank  in  the  writings 
of  the  Jews  of  later  times,  were,  however,  either 
almost  or  wholly  unknown  to  the  Jews  contem- 
porary with  the  apostles;  in  proof  of  which  it 
may  be  mentioned,  among  other  things,  that 
Philo,  who  has  much  to  say  respecting  angels, 
takes  no  notice  of  any  such  divisions.  The  ap- 
pellations, Sipx^%  iiowfCa*^  Swdfuti^  ^p^t,  xv- 
pcofiT^fff,  ^^  indeed  applied  in  Ephes.  i.  21,  Col. 
i.  16,  and  other  parallel  texts,  as  they  often  are 
in  the  writings  of  the  Jews  to  the  angels ;  but 
not  to  them  exclusively,  and  with  the  intention 
of  denoting  their  particular  classes ;  but  to  them 
in  common  with  all  beings  possessed  of  might 
and  power,  those  vieible  as  well  as  invisible,  on 
earth  as  well  as  in  heaven.  The  same  is  true 
of  1  Peter,  iii.  23.  A  general  division  of  angels 
into  chiefs  and  subjects  is  indicated  in  Rev.  xii. 
7,  i  Mi^o^  xai  oi  wfj^XM  ofbtov,  those  that  be- 
longed  to  hin  trainj  and  were  evbject  to  him.  But 
these  general  classes  were  greatly  subdivided  by 
the  later  Jews.  The  fathere,  too,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  their  Platonic  ideas,  went  far  beyond 
the  instructions  of  the  Bible  in  classifying  the 
angels*    An  example  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the 


work,  De  Sierarehia  Catketi^  which  appeared 
about  the  fifth  century,  and  was  falsely  ascribed 
to  Dionysius  AreopagitSp— a  work  full  of  the 
most  extravagant  fictions  and  conceits.  This 
work  was  in  high  repute  with  Peter  of  Lom- 
bardy,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  other  schoolmen, 
who  adopted  its  division  of  the  angels  into  nine 
classes. 

The  Cherubim  (o^aina)  and  Seraphim(D^6^) 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  have  been  con- 
sidered by  some  as  forming  classes  of  angels. 
Vide  Morns,  p.  87,  s.  4.  But  (a)  Cherubim  are 
not,  ^properly  speaking,  angels^  but  originally 
hieroglyphical  figures  in  the  form  of  beasts ;  like 
the  sphynx  o^the  Egyptians,  the  bird-griiiin, 
&c.  They  are  represented  as  bearing  God  when 
he  rides  over  the  heavens,  in  order  to  shoot  his 
lightnings,  and  hence  are  always  mentioned 
when  tempests  are  described,  Psalm  xcix.  1 ; 
Genesis,  iii.  34.  They  thus  came  to  be  need  as 
symbols  of  the  divine  majesty  and  power,  and 
as  such  were  placed  over  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant, as  pillara  of  the  throne,  and  engraven  on 
the  walls  of  the  temple.  They  were  variously 
composed  of  forms  of  men  and  beasts,  (t<:^ 
TtoXvfwpf  a.)  Vide  Ezek.  i.  5,  seq. ;  Michaelis, 
De  Cherubis,  eqois  tonantibus  Hebrnorum, 
Commentar.  Soc.  Sclent.  Gottingse,  t.  i.  p.  157, 
seq.  The/our  beasts  {tiaaa^  two)  in  the  Apo- 
calypse (which  in  their  form  resemble  the  Che- 
rubim) are  represented  indeed  as  endowed  with 
speech  and  reason,  and  as  serving  before  the 
throne  of  God  ;  and  yet  as  distinct  from  the  an- 
gels. Vide  Rev.  iv.  6,  seq.;  v.  8 — 14;  vi.  1, 
seq. ;  vii.,  xiv.,  xix.  (b)  The  Seraphim  appear 
only  in  the  prophetic  vision,  (Isaiah,  vi.  3,  6,) 
and  there,  judging  from  the  analogy  of  other 
passages,  would  seem  indeed  to  be  angels  who 
surround  the  throne  of  God;  not,  however,  a 
particular  class  or  order  of  angels ;  but  in  gene- 
ral, the  nobles  and  princes  of  heaven ;  the  name 
being  derived  from  the  Arabic  (..Jjm^  to  be 
nobkf  excellent.    Cf.  Job.  i.  and  ii. 

11.  Names  of  Good  Angels. 

Wherever  there  are  many  of  the  same  kind  it 
becomes  necessary  to  make  use  of  appropriate 
names  to  «distinguish  one  individual  from  an- 
other; and  so  it  was  with  regard  to  the  angels. 
Particular  names  are  given  to  some  of  them  in 
the  Bible,  by  which  we  are  able  to  distinguish 
between  them,  and  by  which  also,  as  some  Jews 
and  Christians  have  supposed,  they  are  actually 
denominated  in  heaven.  We  find  no  names 
given  to  particular  angels  in  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  written  before  the  Babylonian 
exile ;  they  occur  for  the  firat  time  in  the  books 
written  during  the  csptivity  and  afterwards ;  in 
Daniel,  and  the  Jewish  and  Christian  apocryphal 
writings.    These  names  are,  Miehaelf  Gabriel^ 
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JRapkael,üriel,JenmiekSeaHhißl,&c.  The  first 
two  onlyi  Michael  and  Crabriel,  are  found  in  our 
canonical  boolcs.  Vide  Dan.  viii.-^xii. ;  Luke, 
i.  19,  96 ;  Jude,  Ter.  9 ;  Rev.  xii.  7. 

m.  Wonh^  of  Good  Angek 

It  18  well  known  to  be  a  doctrine  which  atill 
belongs  to  the  creed  of  the  Roman,  and,  to  some 
extent,  of  the  Grecian  cfaarch,  that  angels,  and 
indeed  the  seals  of  the  pious  dead,  should  be 
worshipped  and  invoked.  The  teachers  of  these 
ohurches,  however,  always  protest  decidedly 
against  paying  ditnne  worthip  to  angels,  and 
contend  that  a  merely  eiW  homage  should  be 
rendered  them,  and  that  they  should  be  suppli- 
cated to  intercede  for  us  with  God.  This,  in 
itself  considered,  is  not  «tn^tt/,  as  has  been  some- 
times unjustly  asserted.  It  is  not  improper  for 
me  to  request  even  a  pious  man  now  living  to 
intercede  with  God  for  me,  any  more  than  it  is 
improper  for  one  to  request  a  favourite  at  court 
to  intercede  for  him  with  the  king.  The  prac- 
tice of  invoking  the  aid  and  intercession  of  an- 
gels proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  they  are 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  men, 
and  hear  the  prayers  offered  up  to  them.  But 
this  supposition  is  unfounded;  for  angels  are 
neither  omniscient  nor  omnipresent.  Vide  s. 
60,  U.  •  To  invoke  their  aid,  therefore,  before 
we  know  that  they  will  hear  our  prayer,  is  as 
absurd  as  it  would  be  for  a  subject  at  a  great 
distance  from  court,  and  in  the  retirement  of  his 
own  house,  to  supplicate  the  aid  and  assistance 
of  the  prince  or  minister,  believing  that  his  re- 
quest would  be  regarded.  Hence  it  must  appear 
that  supplication  to  angels  and  saints  is  not  so 
sinful  as  it  is  irrational.  To  these  considera- 
tions we  may  add  the  following : — 

1.  The  Bible  famishes  us  with  no  example 
of  the  invocation  of  an  absent  angel.  On  the 
contrary,  even  a.  present  angel  is  represented  in 
Rev.  xix.  10 ;  xxii.  9,  as  seriously  displeased 
with  John,  who  fell  down  before  him,  because 
he  was  his  brother,  and,  like  him,  employed  in 
the  service  of  God,  ((Tvy6oti9u>(.)  Again;  Paul 
teaches  (Heb.  ii.  5)  that  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation is  not  placed  under  the  control  of  angels. 
We  are  instructed  by  the  example  of  Jesus  and 
the  apostles  to  address  our  prayers  directly  to 
God  and  to  Christ,  and  that  we  do  not  need  the 
interoession  and  med  iation  of  other  beings.  Re- 
specting the  passage.  Job,  xxxiii.  S3,  seq.,  vide 
s.  60,  II. 

3.  The  propriety  of  this  practice  must  like- 
wise Ji>e  rendered  very  suspicious  by  the  fact, 
which  experience  has  abundantly  established, 
that  wherever  the  invocation  of  saints  and  angels 
is  allowed,  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  notwith- 
standing all  the  protestations  of  their  teachere, 
do  actually  render  them,  not  merely  civil  ho- 
mage, but  iietfie  worship^  and  regard  them  very 


much  as  the  heathen  do  their  gods.  This  has 
been  seen  ever  since  the  worship  of  saints  and 
images  was  introduced  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries. 

The  following  remarks  will  shew  how  the 
worehip  of  angels  came  to  be  authorized  and 
established  in  the  church.  It  was  an  ancient 
Jewish  opinion  that  angels  were  intermediate 
pereons  l>etween  God  and  men,  that  they  con- 
ducted our  affairs  with  God,  and  carried  our  de- 
sires and  prayers  before  him.  This  opinion  is 
found  in  the  apocryphal  writings.  Tob.  xii. 
12—15 ;  also  in  the  book  of  Enoch,  and  is  al- 
luded to,  Rev.  viii.  3,  4.  We  do  not  find,  how- 
ever, that  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ  and  the 
apostles  ever  worehipped  the  angels  or  invoked 
their  aid.  Some  indeed  thought  (and  so  Peiree 
and  Michaelis)  that  they  found  an  allusion  to 
the  worehip  of  angels  in  Col.  ii.  18,  19,  where 
Paul  warns  his  readere  against  the  rwcf^vo^^po- 
ftwri^  and  the^crxeta  d/ylxcdv  of  some  seditious 
persons  of  Jewish  feelings.  But  tajtihvo^^vvri 
and  ^erxeub  arfykymf  here  signify  humility  arid 
worthip f  like  that  ofangcb,  to  which  these  per- 
sons pretended;  like  ao^la»  oyyixuv.  Vide  s. 
59,  iv.  2,  ad  finem.  It  is  synonymous  with 
i^%fil^(SxeCat  ver.  23.  What  the  Jews  believed 
with  regard  to  their  angels,  the  Grecians,  and 
especially  the  Platonists,  believed  with  regard 
to  their  demons — viz.,  that  they  conducted  the 
affaire  of  men  with  God,  and  laid  our  prayers 
and  offerings  before  him.  Hence  this  idea  be- 
cam^more  and  more  prevalent  among  the  Gre- 
cian Jews  and  Christian  teachere«  It  occurs  in 
the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  second  and 
third  centuries — e.  g.,  in  Origen,  (Contra  Cel- 
sum,  viii.  36,)  who  says,  in  cap.  57  of  the  same 
work,  that  angels  deserve  honour  and  thanks 
from  men.  The  Valentinians  and  other  Gnos- 
tics are  said  by  the  ancients  to  have  gone  fur- 
ther, and  to  ha^e  rendered  a  kind  of  divine 
worship  to  the  angels.  But  this  was  always 
very  much  disapproved  by  the  catholic  fathere, 
until  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries;  as  we  see 
from  the  writings  of  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Irensus,  Origen,  Eusebius,  Augustine,  and 
Theodoret,  and  by  the  acts  of  the  Council  at 
Laodicea,  about  the  year  360,  Can.  35.  But 
when  at  length  the  worship  of  images  and  saints 
came  in  vogue  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries, 
we  find  that  not  only  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple rendered  religious  homage  to  saints  and  an- 
gels as  to  deities,  but  that  even  many  Christian 
teachere  expressed  themselves  in  such  an  incau- 
tious manner  as  to  justify  this  practice.  Not  a 
single  respectable  theologian,  however,  has  ever 
directly  defended  it,  nor  is  it  now  defended  in 
the  Romish  church.  The  Trent  Catechism  con- 
tains the  doctrine,  Angelospro  iis  provineiis  prO" 
ees  fundere  qutbus  praBsufU,'  and  the  Romish 
church  teaches,  that  it  is  proper  to  pray  to  angels 
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for  holiness,  and  to  seek  their  intercession  in 
arliculo  mortit.  Vide  Jo.  Himmelius,  De  Na- 
tura Vers  ac  Religiose  Invocationis,  Contra 
I  Barthold.;  Nibosium,  1624.  Protestant  theo- 
logians— e.  g.,  Brochoiand  and  Baamgarten — 
have  allowed  that  angels  may  give  good  coun- 
sel, awaken  pioas  thoughts,  and  produce  plea- 
surable emotions. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  THE  FALLEN  ANGELS,  OR  EVIL  SPIRITS. 

SECTION  LXII. 

OF  THE  EXISTENCE   OP  EVIL  SPIRITS;   AND  THEIR 
APOSTASY. 

In  addition  to  the  works  of  Ode,  Cotta,  and 
others,  mentioned  s.  58,  note,  the  student  should 
consult  the  following,  in  reference  to  the  history 
of  this  doctrine.  J.  G.  Mnyer,  Historia  Diaboli, 
&c.,  Ed.  2;  Tubings,  1780,  8vo— a  work  in 
which  the  existence,  condition,  power,  agency, 
&c.,  of  evil  spirits  are  considered,  and  in  which 
the  common  doctrine  is  defended  ;  and,  on  the 
other  side,  the  work  **  Versuch  einer  biblischen 
Dämonologie,  oder  Untersuchung  der  Lehre 
▼om  Teufel  und  seiner  Macht,^*  with  a  preface 
and  appendix  by  Semlerj  Halle,  1776,  8vo;  in 
which  the  agency  of  the  devil  is  denied.  Cf. 
the  work  of  Ewald,  above  cited.  Other  works 
relating  to  some  particular  points  in  this  doc- 
trine will  be  noticed,  s.  C5.  [A  complete  view 
of  the  literature  of  this  doctrine  is  contained  in 
Hahn,  Lehrbuch,  s.  67.] 

L  The  Existence  of  EvU  Spiriis. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  has  been  often  con- 
tended, that  the  more  savage  and  ignorant  men 
are,  the  more  slavish  is  their  fear  of  such  invi- 
sible beings,  whether  gods,  angels,  or  of  some 
other  name,  as  are  supposed  to  be  evil  and  ma- 
lignant; and  also  that  the  belief  in  the  existence 
and  influence  of  such  beings  commonly  de- 
trreases  as  science  and  civilizatign  advance. 
Some  of  the  ancient  nations  believed  in  only 
one  evil  spirit,  while  others  conceived  of  many 
such,  under  the  government  of  one  head.  These 
were  regarded  as  the  authors  of  every  description 
of  evil,  natural  and  moral,  and  to  them  were 
attributed  all  the  diseases  and  calamities  with 
which  men  are  visited.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Jews  respecting  evil  spirits,  which  has  a  general 
resemblance  to  that  of  other  nations,  though  in 
many  points  it  is  entirely  different,  was  not  fully 
developed,  as  has  been  already  remarked  (s.  58, 
II.  3),  until  the  time  of  the  captivity. 

The  existence  of  any  such  evil  spirits  ts  axe 


exhibited  in  the  Jewish  and  Christiao  scriptures 
has  been  either  doubted  or  wholly  denied  by 
some  philosophers  in  every  age.  The  principal 
objections  urged  by  them  against  the  existence 
of  evil  spirits  are  the  following :— 

1.  The  idea  of  a  spirit,  by  nature  wise  and  in- 
telligent, and  yet  opposed  to  God,  seems,  they 
think,  to  involve  a  contradiction.  But  if  this 
objection  were  valid  with  regard  to  angels,  it 
must  also  hold  true  with  regard  to  men ;  apd  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find  a  man  highly  intel- 
ligent and  sagacious,  and  yet  wicked.  [This 
is  the  principal  objection  upon  which  Schleier^ 
macher  rests  his  rejection  of  the  common  doc- 
trine respecting  evil  angels.  If  Satan  were  ac* 
quainted  with  God,  and  knew  his  power,  he 
could  not  hope  to  succeed  in  opposing  him; 
with  all  the  high  intelligence  ascribed  to  him 
he  must  see  the  folly  and  ruin  of  wickedness,  and 
repent,  otherwise  his  understanding  and  his  will 
would  remain  in  fixed  opposition^;  whereas  the 
functions  belonging  to  any  real  existence  must 
be  harmonious.  Hence  the  conclusion  is,  that 
the  idea  of  Satan,  as  a  being  possessed  of  high 
intelligence  and  yet  opposed  to  God,  contains 
logical  contradictions,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
received.  But  if  the  existence  of  a  depraved 
will  be  not  inconsistent  with  the  highes^degree 
of  intelligence  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in 
human  beings,  how  can  we  tell  that  it  may  not 
be  consistent  with  a  far  higher,  and  indeed  the 
very  highest,  degree  of  finite  intelligence  1  Be* 
sides,  in  a  moral  apostasy,  though  the  defection 
of  the  will  must  precede  the  enor  of  the  under- 
standing, yet  the  error  of  the  understanding  is 
sure  to  follow;  and  the  higher  intelligence 
which  angels  by  nature  possess  may  have  be- 
come perverted  by  their  fall,  as  is  the  case  with 
men.— Tr.] 

2.  There  is  no  trace  of  a  belief  in  the  exists 
ence  of  ovil  spirits,  even  among  the  Jews,  until 
the  time  of  the  Babylonian  captivity.  [But  if, 
as  has  been  shewn  in  a  previous  section,  there 
was  no  necessity  for  the  revelation  of  this  doc- 
trine before  that  time,  and  then  it  became  neces- 
sary, the  fact  of  its  being  previously  unknown 
cannot,  surely,  be  an  argument  against  its  truth 
when  revealed.  It  is  enough  that  it  was  at  any 
time  taught  by  inspired  prophets. — ^Tr.] 

[3.  Conneeted  with  the  foregoing  objection, 
and  perhaps  implied  in  it,  is  another,  which 
needs  to  be  more  fully  stated.  It  is  said,  that 
the  Biblical  doctrine  of  a  Satan  is  derived  from 
the  system  of  duaHsm  so  prevalent  in  the  East, 
and  is  liable  to  the  objections  to  which  that  sys- 
tem is  exposed.  This  objection  is  urged  by 
Henke,  Eckermann,  and  others  of  the  same 
school.  But  in  answer  to  this  it  may  be  said,, 
that  even  supposing  the  Biblical  doctrine  re- 
specting Satan  to  agree  with  oriental  dualism, 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  former  is  nntrae^ 
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If  it  is  taaght  by  inspired  writers,  it  certainly 
does  not  become  less  true  by  having  been  taught 
by  Zoroaster,  and  believed  by  the  Persians,  any 
roore  than  the  doctrines  of  God  and  divine  pro- 
vidence are  to  be  discarded  because  universally 
believed.  But  there  are,  it  must  be  remembered , 
very  obvious  differences  between  the  demonolo- 
gy  of  the  sacred  writers  and  of  the  Eastern  phi- 
losophers. According  to  the  latter,  the  two 
principles  of  good  and  evil  are  co-eternal  and  in 
every  respect  equal ;  and  it  is  from  this  repre- 
sentation that  all  the  evils  connected  with  ori- 
ental dualism  result;  and  it  is  in  this  very  point 
that  it  differs  from  the  Biblical  doctrine.  Ac- 
cording to  this,  Satan  himself,  and  all  his  le- 
gions, are  creatures  of  God,  dependent  upon 
him,  and  trembling  before  him.  Thus,  although 
possessed  of  vast  power,  they  are  still  under  the 
entire  control  of  the  Ruler  of  the  universe ;  and 
so  our  trust  in  him  remains  unshaken. — ^Tr.] 

4.  Belief  in  evil  spirits  is  confined,  it  is  said, 
to  rude  and  uncultivated  men,  and  disappears 
as  science  and  civilization  advance,  and  ought 
therefore,  in  these  enlightened  times,  to  be 
wholly  discarded.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  learned  men  in  enlightened  periods  some- 
times fall  into  errors,  as  well  as  ignorant  men 
in  barbarous  ages,  and  that  an  opinion  is  not 
true  merely  because  believed  by  the  one,  nor 
false  because  believed  by  the  other. 

Those  who  deny  the  existence  of  evil  spirits 
are  called  ÄdemonisU.  Many  of  these,  who  are 
hardly  prepared  flatly  to  oppose  the  authority 
of  the  inspired  writers  and  to  set  aside  their  in- 
structions, undertake  the  useless  labour  of  ex- 
plaining away  the  doctrine  of  the  devil  from  the 
Bible,  and  in  doing  this  resort  to  the  most  forced 
and  unauthorized  modes  of  interpretation.  Vide 
Morus,  p.  93,  s.  13. 

[The  modes  of  interpretation  here  alluded  to 
were  practised  long  since  by  the  Rationalists 
of  the  seventeenth  century — the  Cartesians,  Spi- 
noza, and  his  friends.  A  good  specimen  of  the 
manner  in  which  these  fathers  of  modern  Ra- 
tionalism disposed  of  the  instructions  of  the  Bi- 
ble upon  the  subject  of  evil  spirits  is  given  by 
Stosch,  in  his  *<  Concordia  rationis  et  fidei,'*  p. 
8,  s.  17 :  **  Quae  de  angelis  et  demonibus  tarn 
in  s.  scriptura  quam  historia  humana  traduntur, 
sunt  pardm  somnia,  partim  visiones  et  appari- 
tiones,  partim  phantasmata,  partim  morbi,  par- 
tim figmenta  et  illusiones.*'  But  the  most  plau- 
sible of  all  the  systems  of  Ademonism  is  that 
by  which  Satan  is  made  to  denote,  not  a  real 
existence,  but  some  mode  of  moral  evil.  This 
system  is  well  expressed  by  Ammon  when  he 
says,  «*  Acquiescamus  non  tam  in  existerUia  et 
faciis^  quam  notione  Satanas,"  Sura.  Theol. 
Christ,  p.  105.  The  particular  form  of  moral 
evil  denoted  by  the  word  Satan  is  very  various 
according  to  different  authors,  each  of  whom 


modifies  it  to  suit  his  own  philosophical  system. 
Thus,  according  to  one,  it  is  that  disposition 
which  pursues  evil  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for 
any  advantages  with  which  it  may  be  connect- 
ed—^er/tfuzcta  in  damnum  proprium  vtlaHenum 
agendi,  absque  illeeebris  eamiSt  vei  mündig  rive 
gloria  vanaß.  In  the  school  of  Kant,  Satan  is 
the  mcA  of  what  is  absolutely  displeamng  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and  so  is  the  direct  opposite  of  the 
<SSo>n  of  God,  who,  according  to  Kant,  is  the  idea 
of  what  is  absolutely  well-pleanng  UTtM  Ood, 
Thus  in  each  diflferent  system  does  Satan,  at  the 
option  of  the  framer,  assume  a  different  form, 
and  act  a  different  part.— Tr.] 

Our  modem  theologians  have  often  chosen  a 
middle  course,  and  endeavoured  to  unite  the 
opinions  of  those  who  totally  deny  the  existence 
of  demons,  and  of  those  who  contend  strongly 
for  their  existence  and  agency ;  but,  as  is  usual 
with  those  who  endeavour  to  please  opposite 
parties,  they  have  given  satisfaction  to  neither. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  rejecting 
the  authority  of  the  holy  scriptures,  they  admit 
the  existence  of  evil  spirits,  while,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  difficulties  to  which  the  common  doc- 
trine is  liable,  and  to  conform  to  the  prevailing 
notions  of  the  day,  they  deny  that  the  devil  can 
exert  any  power  on  men,  at  least  at  the  present 
time,  (a  very  necessary  limitation  for  them  to 
make ;)  that  to  us,  therefore,  it  is  all  the  same 
as  if  he  did  not  exist ;  and  that  when  Christ  and 
the  apostles  spoke  of  the  agency  of  the  devil, 
they  merely  accommodated  themselves  to  the 
popular  superstitions  of  the  Jews,  while  they 
themselves  neither  believed  in  demoniacal  in- 
fluence, nor  even,  as  some  will  go  so  far  as  to 
say,  in  the  existence  of  a  devil.  (Of  this  num- 
ber, the  most  distinguished  perhaps  is  Wegschei- 
der,  who  thus  gives  his  views  in  his  *«  Institu- 
tiones,**  s.  106:  »cVerisimile  est  magistrum 
ilium  divinum  rectius  quidem  de  demonologia 
Judeomm  cogitantem,  at  formulis  quibusdam 
usum  symbolicis,  regnum  divinum  regno  dia- 
bolico  oppositum  adumbrantibus,  que  apud  Ju- 
dsos  tunc  temporis  pervulgatae  erant,  a  disci- 
pulis  suis  non  satis  intellectum  fuisse,  et  ipsam 
providentiam  divinam  posteritati  doctrinam 
istam  emendendam  tradi  volnisse.*'  Cf.  De 
Wette,  Bib.  Dogm.  s.  241.— Tr.] 

But  these  views  are  liable  to  very  weighty 
objections ;  for, 

(a)  Since  it  was  a  great  object  with  Jesus 
to  free  mankind  from  hurtful  prejudices,  and 
especially,  during  his  earthly  ministry,  to  era- 
dicate the  errors  which  prevailed  among  the 
Jews,  we  may  be  very  certain  that  he  would  not 
have  Spared  their  belief  in  the  existence  and 
agency  of  the  devil,  if  he  had  regarded  it  as  false. 
It  is  said,  indeed,  that  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  indulge  those  prejudices  of  the  Jews  which 
he  coold  not  at  once  eradicate,  and  that  when 
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In  spoke  of  die  influencee  of  Saten  it  was  merely 
in  condescension  to  those  deep-rooted  Jewish 
prejadices.  But  an  examination  of  his  words, 
in  the  connexion  in  which  they  stand,  will  con- 
vince us  that  this  was  not  the  case.  Christ 
does  not  merely  forbear  to  contradict  this  prevail- 
ing doctrine,  or  merely  allude  to  it  incidentally, 
but  he  frequently  brings  it  directly  forward,  and 
expressly  teaches  the  existence  of  the  devil  and 
his  agency  upon  men«  Thus,  for  example,  in 
John,  viii.  38,  44,  he  speaks  of  the  devil,  with- 
out having  the  least  inducement  on  the  part  of 
his  hearers  for  so  doing,  and  this  in  the  very 
same  discourse  in  which  he  demands  from  them 
implicit  faith  in  everything  which  he  says,  on 
bis  simple  word,  and  in  which  he  declares  his 
utter  abhorrence  of  al^  falsehood  and  deception. 
Vide  ver.  38-— 47.  And  he  frequently  mentions 
this  doctrine  in  his  discourses,  when  he  could 
have  had  no  motive  for  doing  so  from  a  desire 
of  pleasing  his  hearers,  and  siding  with  their 
prejudices.  Vide  Matt.  xii.  22—31,  43^45; 
xiii.  39.  Had  not  Christ  himself  believed  this 
doctrine  he  would  have  introduced  it  as  seldom 
as  possible  into  his  discourses,  and  would  have 
thrown  out  hints  here  and  there,  by  which  the 
more  discerning  would  have  discovered  that  he 
himself  entertained  different  opinions  on  the 
subject  It  could  not  certainly  have  been 
through  fear  of  any  consequences  injurious  to 
himself  attending  ihe  denial  of  this  doctrine, 
that  he  was  induced  to  indulge  and  authorize  it ; 
since  the  Sadducees  had  before  renounced  it 
without  experiencing  persecution;  and  since 
Christ  was  never  known  in  other  cases  to  give 
way  to  any  false  or  dangerous  opinions,  how 
much  soever  the  Pharisees  and  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple might  have  been  attached  to  them.  Thus, 
for  example,  he  fearlessly  opposed  their  doctrine 
respecting  traditiofu,  though  this  was  far  more 
important  in  their  view  than  the  doctrine  re- 
specting angels. 

(6)  Christ  himself  informs  us,  that  during 
his  life  on  earth  he  pri?ately  taught  his  disci- 
ples many  things  which  were  not  to  be  pub- 
lished by  them  till  after  his  ascension,  (Matt. 
X.  26,  27  0  and  that  much  which  he  could  not 
teach  them,  because  they  were  unable  to  bear 
it,  would  be  communicated  to  them  by  the  Pa- 
racletus,  John,  xvi.  19,  13.  But  we  do  not 
find  that  among  these  more  familiar  instruc- 
tions the  disciples  were  taught  that  there  is  no 
devil,  or  that  he  is  not  the  author  of  evil,  or  that 
he  is  destitute  of  all  power.  On  the  contrary, 
Christ  expressly  and  particularly  sanctions  a 
belief  in  evil  spirits,  in  presence  of  his  disci- 
ples, (Matthew,  xiii.  39,  seq.;  Luke,  xxti.31;) 
and  even  mentions  the  fact  that  the  prince  rf 
this  world  Ü  judged^  (not  that  there  is  no  Satan,) 
as  one  of  those  things  of  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
would  convince  the  world  through  their  instru- 
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mentality«  After  the  ascension  of  Jesus,  the 
apostles  made  use  of  the  same  expressions  and 
representations  with  regard  to  evil  spirits  which 
he  himself  had  employed ;  as,  1  John,  iii.  8 ; 
1  Pet.  V.  8 ;  and  often  in  the  Acts.  'With  what 
freedom  and  fearlessness  does  Paul  often  attack 
the  prevailing  prejudices  and  superstitions  of 
the  Jews  and  Greeks !  But  so  far  is  he  from 
either  opposingfthis  doctrine,  or  merely  passing 
it  by  unnoticed,  that  he  expresses  his  own  be- 
lief in  all  the  essentials  of  the  Jewish  demon- 
ology;  Ephes.  ii.  1,  2,  seq.;  vi.  11,  seq.  et 
passim.  The  apostles,  indeed,  held  this  doc- 
trine in  a  manner  somewhat  different  from  that 
in  which  it  was  held  by  the  Jews,  and  discard- 
ed many  of  their  gross  and  fabulous  representa- 
tions ;  but  yet,  as  it  must  appear  from  what  has 
been  said,  they  themselves  really  believed  it. 
Our  modern  philosophers  are  at  liberty  to  follow 
their  own  convictions  upon  this  subject,  and  to 
reason  upon  their  own  principles ;  but  they  are 
not  at  liberty  to  ascribe  their  hypothesis  to 
Christ  and  the  apostles,  nor  to  impose  upon  the 
common  people  this  boasted  wisdom,  which 
they  will  never  relish,  and  by  which  they  will 
be  rather  confounded  than  enlightened. 

Our  belief  of  this  doctrine  must  rest  ulti- 
mately on  our  conviction  of  the  divine  mimon 
cf  QiriBt  in  its  most  full  and  proper  sense.  If 
we  receive  him  as  a  divinely-commissioned 
teacher,  we  must  abide  by  his  decision  on  this 
subject  as  well  as  on  all  others,  whatever  diffi- 
culty we  may  find  in  the  way.  Otherwise,  we  are 
driven  to  the  alternative  of  saying  either  that 
Christ  did  himself  believe  and  teach  the  exist- 
ence of  evil  spirits,  though  they  do  not  exist,— 
in  which  case  he  is  not  an  infallible  teacher,— 
or,  that  Christ  did  not  himself  believe,  but  yet 
taught  the  existence  of  evil  spirits,  in  which 
case  his  moral  character  is  impeached.  The 
same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  apostles. 

[Note  1. — In  confirmation  of  the  remark  of 
the  author,  that  our  belief  of  this  doctrine  must 
depend  ultimately  on  the  testimony  of  Christy  it 
may  be  said  that  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  prove  the  existence  'of  evil  spirits  by 
arguments  k  priori^  have  proved  as  unsuccess- 
ful as  the  attempts  to  disprove  it  by  arguments 
of  the  same  nature.  The  most  noted  at^mpt  of 
this  kind  is,  perhaps,  that  made  by  Heinroth,  in 
the  last  chapter  of  his  late  work,  "Ueber  die 
Wahrheit.'*  He  there  endeavours  to  demon- 
strate the  existence  of  evil  spirits  from  the  apos- 
tasy of  man,  which  he  thinks  can  be  accounted 
for  only  on  the  supposition  that  he  was  tempted 
by  a  being  who  had  previously  fallen.  Man 
was  made  pure  and  holy,  and  could  therefore 
find  no  inducement  to  disobedience  from  any- 
thing in  his  own  nature.  The  inducement  to 
sin  must  therefore  have  come  to  him  from  with- 
out; and  as  he  acts  only  in  view  of  seeming 
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good,  he  maal  haT«  been  nide  to  beliere  that 
transgrreeeioa  would  condace  to  his  advantage ; 
in  short,  he  mast  haTo  been  deceived^  But  he 
coald  not  have  been  deoeiTed  by  God,  nor  any- 
thing in  the  world  in  which  he  was  placed, 
whioh  is  a  work  and  revelation  of  God ;  and  if 
deceived  at  all,  therefore,  it  mast  have  been  by 
an  older  apostate,  a  wpitit  if  eoi/,  ^faiher  of  ke$ ; 
and  only  on  the  admission  of  such  a  spirit  can 
the  incontrovertible  fact  of  the  fall  of  oar  raoe 
be  in  any  way  aoeoonted  for.  Bat,  in  the  first 
place,  this  temptation  does  by  no  means  aocoant 
for  that  moral  act  in  which  the  essence  of  the  apo»* 
tasy  consisted.  A  change  in  man^s  moral  charao*> 
tor  must  have  already  taken  plaoe,  before  trane» 
grsssion  could  have  been  made  alluring«  With- 
out this  previous  defection  of  his  will  from  God, 
and  the  consequent  disorder  of  his  powers  and 
darkness  of  his  mind,  he  could  have  seen  no  at> 
traction  in  what  was  forbidden,  and  eonld  have 
looked  upon  the  inducements  to  it,  as  Christ 
did,  only  with  abhorrence,  and  certainly  never 
would  have  preferred  them  to  the  infinitely 
stronger  indocemento  which  the  government  of 
God  holds  out  to  the  obedient;  and  even  if, 
without  this  change,  he  had  yielded  to  the  in- 
fluence of  some  delusion  from  without  to  which 
he  had  been  subjected,  he  would  have  been 
ehargeable  with  mUtake  only,  and  not  have  been 
guilty  of  situ  And,  in  the  second  place,  the 
agency  of  a  tempter,  though  employed  as  a  mat^ 
tor  of  fact  in  the  apostasy  of  man,  is  not  abso* 
lotoly  necessary  to  account  for  it.  If  the  fall 
of  Adam  cannot  be  accounted  for  except  by  the 
influence  of  temptetion,  neither  can  that  of 
Satan ;  and  the  tempter  himself  must  have  been 
before  tempted  and  deceived.  But  if  Satan — a 
•piritual  existence,  and  stetioned  near  the 
throne  of  God— could  have  apostatiaed  without 
having  been  drawn  away  by  an  older  apostete, 
certainly  this  may  be  supposed  of  Adam,  in 
whom,  both  from  his  nature  and  his  circum- 
atences,  apostasy  must  have  been  more  proba* 
ble.  The  argument  of  Heinroth  is  liable, 
therefore,  to  the  twofold  objection,  that  the 
agency  of  a  tempter  does  not  fully  account  for 
the  apostasy  of  Adam,  and  that  it  is  not  neees* 
eary  to  account  for  it,  since  the  tempter  him* 
self  fell  withoat  any  such  agency,  though  pos^ 
«eased  of  a  nature  and  placed  in  circa mstences 
iar  more  favourable  to  obedience. — ^Tb.] 

iVb(e  3.-*^ince  demons  and  their  influence 
are  mentioned  so  frequently  in  the  New  Teste- 
neat,  the  doctrine  which  relates  to  them  ought 
not  to  be  omitted  in  popular  inatruction.  If  it  is 
passed  by,  the  common  people  will  fall  into 
very  erroneoas  and  aaperstitions  notions  with 
regard  to  evil  spirito.  The  truth  ought  there- 
fore to  be  exhibited  with  wise  caution,  in  such 
a  way  aa  to  obviato  both  unbelief  and  supersti- 1 
^n,  to  leclify  false  views,  and  yet  so  as  to  | 


leave  the  antherity  of  die  Bible  nninfrtnged, 
and  the  vrhole  sense  of  seriptore  unperverted. 
The  following  is  the  simple  scriptural  view  of 
this  subject  which  the  leligious  'teacher  should 
exhibit  :-^(a)  Christ,  by  his  death  and  the 
gracious  dispensation  which  he  administers,  has 
token  away  from  the  devil  the  power  of  injur- 
ing his  true  followers;  thoee,  therefore,  who 
are  sincerely  pioas  towards  God,  and  betieveiB 
in  Christ,  and  followers  of  his  instructions,  have 
nothing  to  fear,  {h)  The  existence  of  demons 
and  their  influence  may,  however,  famish  us 
with  motives  to  piety  and  virtue,  and  serve  to 
deter  us  from  vice  and  corraption.  If  we  are 
pious,  we  are  citiaens  of  the  kingdom  cf  Godf 
if  witked^  citizens  of  the  hingdoim  of  iSstefi— rs- 
presentationa  by  which  th^  stetes  of  moral  good- 
ness and  badness  are  figuratively  described. 
Vide  Moms,  p.  90,  a.  8,  seq.  [Cf.  Beetschneider, 
Handbuch,  b.  i.  e.  723.] 

IL  Apostasy  of  Evil  Spirits, 

All  the  angels,  according  to  the  Jews  and  the 
writen  of  the  New  Testement,  were  placed^ori- 
■ginally  in  a  stete  of  innocence  and  holiness; 
some  of  them  afterwarda  sinned,  apostetiaed  from 
God,  and  were  oonaequently  punished.  Respect- 
ing the  time  at  which  thia  apostesy  took  place, 
or  in  what  the  sin  of  the  fallen  angela  consisted, 
we  are  not  olearly^informed  in  the  scriptores ; 
hence  very  different  opinions  have  been  enter- 
teined  on  these  subjeete. 

1.  Some  suppose  that  the  first  sin  of  the 
apostete  angels  was  the  temptetion  which  they 
offered  to  the  progeniton  of  the  human  race. 
This  opinion  has  been  advocated  in  modem 
times  by  Cocceius,  Vitringa,  Heil  mann,  Schmid 
of  Wittonberg,  and  others»  The  devil  is  not  in- 
deed expressly  mentioned  in  the  narrative  in 
Gen.  iii. ;  bat  after  the  laraelites  were  made  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  natare  and  influence  of 
evil  apirite  (s.  58),  they  always  supposed  that 
they  were  intended  in  this  passage,  and  that 
death  and  sin  had  come  into  the  world  by  Saten. 
So  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  ii.  24,  and  the  New 
Testement  everywhere.  They  accordingly  re- 
garded the  devil  as  the  tempter;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  regarded  the  temptetion  as  his 
fint  offence,  that  by  which  he  first  rebelled 
against  God.  On  the  contrary,  they  seem  to 
presuppose  that  he  was  previously  wicked.  The  , 
passage,  John,  viii.  44,  cannot  therefore  be  em- 
ployed, as  Heilmann  haa  employed  it,  in  support 
of  this  opinion.  The  sense  of  this  passage  may  ^ 
be  thus  given:— ««You  resemble  the  devil  in 
your  dispositions  and  conduct,  (Ix  tov  fta^pof 
tov  iniß^Kov  iati ;)  he  was  a  muiderer  from  the 
beginning,  (a¥^p«utsKtovof  art'  dp^,  aliud tng  to 
the  murder  of  Abel  by  Cain,  Gen.  iii. ;  1  John, 
iii.  12,  and  other  evente,)  and  remained  not  in 
the  truths  (the  knowledge  and  worship  of  God, 
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or  moral  vBelitide,  or  both  mted ;)  th«  lore  of 
tmth  and  iotogrtty  is  not  in  Un ;  it  is  hio  p)o»- 
sure  to  speak  and  propagate  falsehood  and  enror« 
(^6  ^vt!^^  Rot.  xiL  97;  xzii«  15;)  for  he  is 
the  anthor  (fowijp)  and  patron  of  falsehood  and 
error,  (unbelief,  snperatition«  and  imaonditf ,  of 
which  he  is  always  rsprssenied  as  tfas  fonnder.)'^ 
This  passage  certainly  does  not  teaeh  that  this 
was  the  first  instanee  in  which  Satan  rerolted 
from  God. 

3.  Others  place  the  chief  oflbnce  of  the  eril 
spirits  in  jvrtdt,  which  was  iliewn,  according  to 
eome,  in  one  way,  sooordlng  to  others,  in  an- 
other« So  Athanasios,  Hieronynus,  Aagustine, 
and  others,  particularly  the  Latin  lathers,  who 
were  followed  by  many  of  the  schoolmen,  and 
in  modem  times  by  Luther,  Buddens,  Mosheim, 
Cotta,  and  others.  They  refer  to  the  passage  1 
Tim.  iii.  6,  (which,  howerer,  admits  of  another 
interpretation,)  and  also  to  the  prond  expressions 
which  are  ascribed  to  the  seducer  of  men  in  the 
holy  scriptures,  Gen.  iil.  5;  Matt.  iv.  9.  This 
▼iew  is  partially  oorrsct;  but  the  first  sin  of  the 
feUen  angels  may  be  asoertained  still  mors  de* 
finitely. 

3.  We  are  led  to  beliefe  by  the  writings  of 
the  apostles  that  in  many  psrticulars  they  agrssd 
with  the  Jewish  «esehers  of  their  own  day  re- 
specting the  first  transgression  of  fallen  spirits. 
We  nuy  sccordingly  consider  the  Jewish  opi- 
nions, in  these  particulars,  as  sanctioned  by  the 
sssent  of  the  apostles.  Now  the  Jews  held, 
especially  after  the  Babylonian  captiyity,  that 
God  entrusted  to  angels,  ss  orerssers  or  goyem- 
ors,  particular  proyinoss  of  the  earth,  and  also 
the  heavenly  bodies  (of.  s.  60,  IL),  while  their 
more  proper  home  and  abode  wss  ketnüen.  The 
Jews  further  held  that  some  of  these  angels 
were  discontented  with  their  lot,  and  entered 
into  a  rebellions  concert  among  themselyes. 
They  proudly  aspirsd  to  higtier  poets  than  those 
assigned  them,  rerolled  from  God,  and  deserted 
hesYen;  and  then,  for  their  punishment,  were 
thrust  by  God  into  Tartans,  like  the  giants  or 
Titans,  who,  according  to  the  Grecian  mytho- 
logy, were  cast  as  rM>els  out  of  heaven»  Tarta- 
rus is  now  their  proper  abode,  as  heaven  wss 
formerly ;  and  from  thence  they  exert,  under  the 
the  Divine  permission,  an  infiuenee  upon  the 
world.  They  seduced  our  first  parents,  and 
brought  sin  and  death  into  the  world ;  th^  reign 
over  heathen  nations,  whom  they  led  into  idol- 
atry; they  also  rule  Wicked  men—i.  e.,  exert 
a  controlling  influence  over  them ;  but,  together 
with  those  over  whom  they  have  ruled,  they 
will  be  punished  In  Tartarus  afWr  the  day  of 
judgment.  With  this  aceooot  the  Jews  min- 
gled many  fbbulousand  unseriptural  rsprssenta» 
tions,  which  were  adopted  even  by  many  of  the 
Christian  fathers ;  but  the  general  aceountabove 
given  is  T«ry  clearly  aitheiiied  even  ia  the 


New  Testament,  especially  in  the  passages  9 
Pet.  ii.  4,  and  Jude,  ver.  6, 7.  The  first  passsge 
tesches,  that  we  cannot  expect  that  God  will 
leave  transgression  unpunished ;  **  for  he  spared 
not  the  angels  that  sinned,  but  cast  them  down 
to  hell  (rofroftMof),  where  he  keeps  them  in 
reserve  for  future  punishment,  (jif  »plow.y^ 
Still  clearer  is  the  parallel  text,  Jude,  ver.  6, 
where  we  are  taught  that  God  keeps  enchained 
(weo  ^ofor)  in  Tartarus,  reserved  for  the  judg« 
ment  of  the  great  day,  the  angels  fov$  fi^  tf^i>T 

liu)9  oJicf^Mw.  'Ap;t^  does  not  here  signify, 
their  original  ataie^  but  the  dominion  entrusted 
to  them  as  governors.  Trfptlv  is  fvm,  «onMrvone, 
to  retain^  and  the  latter  clause  is  not  a  descrip« 
tion  of  their  punishment,  but  of  their  crime. 
Thus  Jude  and  Peter,  though  they  by  no  means 
take  part  in  all  the  Jewish  notions  with  regard 
to  the  apostasy  of  the  fallen  angels,  clearly 
authoriae  the  general  doctrine  of  the  Jewish 
teachers,  as  given  above. 

iVMs.<-^The  question  has  been  asked,  how  it 
can  appear  probable,  or  even  possible,  that  such 
perfect  beings  as  angels  ars  represented  to  be, 
with  all  their  intelligence  and  knowledge,  could 
have  fallen  in  this  manner,  and  so  foolishly  have 
rebelled  against  God,  with  whom  t(ey  must  have 
been  acquainted  %  It  might  be  asked,  with  equal 
plausibility,  how  it  is  possible  that  men  can  act 
so  frequendy  as  they  do  against  the  clearest 
knowledge  and  strongest  convictions  of  doty  t 
We  often  find  men,  endued  with  the  greatest  ta« 
lents,  and  possessing  the  dearest  discernment, 
who  are  yet  grossly  vicious,  and  act  in  a  man» 
ner  unaccountably  foolish  and  unadvised,  Emi« 
nent  intellectual  endowments  are  not  unfre» 
quentiy  attended  by  eminent  virtues,  apd  then 
are  eminently  useful;  but 'they  are  also  ire- 
quentiy  accompanied  by  vices,  and  then  are  to  the 
last  degree  hurtful.  But  were  it  not  that  expo« 
rience  justifies  this  remark,  it  would  be  easy  to 
demonstrate,  ä  priori,  that  high  intelligence  and 
moral  depravity  could  not  possibly  go  together, 
Demonstrations  h  priori  on  such  subjects  ars 
tiierefore  wholly  inadmissible. 

SECTION  LXm. 

OF  THE  NATURE  AND  ATTRIBUTES  OF  EVIl«  SPI- 
RITS; THEIR  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  CONDITION; 
THEIR  NUMBER,  CLASSES,  AND  NAMES, 

L  Their  Nature  and  MtribuUe^ 

Thi  essential  constitution  of  human  nature  is 
not  altered  by  the  depravity  of  the  heart.  Man 
continaes  to  possess  the  inborn  excellences  and 
perfections  of  his  nature,  however  depraved  he 
may  be  as  to  his  moral  condition.  The  case  is 
the  same  with  evil  spiriu,  as  they  are  repressuU 
sd  in  the  Bible.  In  common,  then,  with  good 
angels,  tiiey  are  still  epkitital  bmngs,  and  even 
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in  their  preaent  state  poeeese  the  ezcelleooee 

and  perfections  which  are  peculiar  to  spiritual 
existences — great  intellectual  powers,  internal 
energy  and  activity.  Vide  s.  69,  II.  And  if 
good  angels  are  invested  with  a  body,  or  can 
assume  one  as  occasion  requires,  the  same  must 
be  supposed  with  respect  to  evil  spirits.  Vide 
ubi  wpra*  But  their  moral  aUUe^  their  will  and 
affections,  are  described  as  very  depraved  and 
evil.  They  therefore  employ  their  intellectual 
powers  in  behalf  of  evil  and  not  of  good ;  they 
act  in  opposition  to  the  divine  purposes,  and  are 
the  enemies  of  truth  and  righteousness,  John, 
viii.  44.  The  <so^la  wvaS^tv  xwttp3fifuv»f  is  con- 
trasted with  (to^ia  BfufjMvM^i,  James,  iii.  15  $ 
and  men  are  warned  of  the  fu^iCtu  tov  dMißo- 
xov,  Eph.  vi.  II;  ii.  3.  1  Pet  v.  8.  Matt 
xiii.  39. 

n.  Their  Present  and  Fidure  Slate. 

Their  condition  is  described  as  extremely  un- 
happy. Vide  Matt  xxv.  41.  Even  the  natu- 
ral consequences  of  sin — the  power  and  domi- 
nion of  the  passions,  the  remembrance  of  their 
former  happy  condition,  the  frustration  of  their 
wishes  and  plans,  remorse  of  conscience,  &o., 
would  be  enough  to  render  them  miserable« 
But  these  are^otall  which  they  endure;  since 
positive  punishments,  as  we  are  taught  in  the 
scriptures,  are  inflicted  on  them,  and  will  be 
more  especially  after  the  day  of  judgment  We 
are  not  able  to  determine  accurately,  from  the 
language  of  the  Bible,  which  is  for  the  most  part 
figurative,  in  what  these  punishments  consist 
The  principal  texts  relating  to  this  point,  besides 
that  already  cited  in  Matt  xxv.  41,  46,  are  3 
Pet  ii.  4,  and  Jude,  ver.  6.  To^o^ovy,  or,  as 
the  Greeks  otherwise  write  it,  »orof  aptapovy, 
signifies,  in  Tartarum  dejieere^  («  eoilo.)  Tar- 
tarus, in  the  Grecian  mythology,  is  the  place 
of  punishment  and  condemnation.  Hesiod,  in 
his  Theogony,  and  Plato,  in  his  Gorgias,  repre- 
sent it  as  the  prison  of  the  Titans.  But  at  a 
later  period  it  came  to  signify  the  general  place 
of  suffering.  It  is  that  part  of  ^f  where  the 
wicked  were  confined,  and  is  represented  as 
dark,  and  deep  under  the  earth.  The  place  of 
punishment  was  more  commonly  described  by 
the  Jews  as  usn  loj,  yccwo,  and  eternal  fire.  But 
as  their  notion  of  ytswo.  corresponded  perfectly 
with  the  Grecian  idea  of  Tartarus^  they  adopted 
the  latter  term  into  their  own  dialect,  as  in  many 
other  cases.  In  this  place  condemned  men  and 
spirits  are  confined ;  and  hence  the  latter  are 
said  to  suffer  such  judgments  and  dreadful  tor- 
ment as  will  constitute  the  punishment  of  wick- 
ed men  af^r  this  life.  Such  is  the  representa- 
tion, Matt  XXV.  41, 46,  **  Depart  into  everlasting 
fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.''^  The 
phrase,  «etpcu;  ^6^  ^of  iduxc  (he  bound  them 
in  dismal  Tartams  with  chains),  describee  their 


misery  as  unai^MAk  and  remeiUmu  Gnat 
wretchedness  is  often  described  by  theUebvews 
under  the  image  of  captives  bound  in  a  dark  pri- 
son. The  evil  spirits  are  not  as  yet,  however» 
chained  for  ever  in  Tartarus-4.  e.,  they  are  not 
now  confined  to  this  single  place  of  miseiy« 
They  sometimes,  ander  divine  permission,  roam 
beyond  their  prison,  and  exert  their  influenoe 
upon  men.  Vide  Revelation,  and  Luke,  viiU 
31,  &c«  But  a  more  strict  confinement  and  a 
higher  degree  of  punishment  are  impending 
over  them,  as  over  wicked  men,  and  will  faU 
upon  them  at  the  last  day :  <i$  x^w  ttfgovttaibj 
cf.  ver.  9,  and  Jude,  ver.  ^^  ili  »piaw  fuyaUft 
ff/Upas.  Cf.  Matt.  XXV.  41.  The  question  of 
the  demon,  Matt.  viii.  29,  ^p^s  $5«  ftp 6  «a*- 
pov  ßoooi'fcW  ^ftof ,  alludes  to  this  impending 
punishment  Cf.  2  Pet  ii.  4.  Hence  the  evil 
spirits  are  described  as  fearing  God,  and  trem* 
bling  before  him  as  their  Judge;  James,  ii.  19t 

Note.-^Will  evil  spirits  repent^  cbtainforgive' 
nesSi  and  be  restored  to  ha^neu?  These  are 
questions,  which  have  often  been  asked  in  mo- 
dem times,  and  to  which  various  answers  have 
been  given.  Origen  was  the  first  among  Chris- 
tian teachers  who  distinctly  avowed  the  epinioa 
that  evil  spirits  would  repent,  and  be  restored 
to  happiness.  Vide  Augustine,  Con.  Jul.  v.  47» 
and  vi.  10.  This  opinion  has  been  adopted  in 
modern  times  by  theologians  of  the  most  difiisr* 
ent  parties;  by  Eberhard,  in  his  «« Apolo^e  dee 
Sokrates,"  th.  i.,  by  Lavater,  in  his  **  Aussicht 
in  die  Ewigkeit,**  th.  iii.,  [Bretschneider,  in  hi» 
Handbuch,  b.  i.  s.  691,]  and  others» 

If  we  had  nothing  but  reason  to  guide  us  in 
our  inquiries  on  this  subject,  we  should  probat 
bly  argue  thus : — (a)  If  wicked  men  truly  re- 
pent, reform,  and  comply  with  the  other  condi- 
tions prescribed,  God  will  forgive  them,  and 
remove  the  punishment  of  their  sins.  But  con- 
sidering that  these  spirits  are  in  the  highest  de- 
gree depraved,  that  their  vicious  propensities,  so 
long  cherished,  must  have  taken  deep  root,  and 
that  the  habit  of  sin  must  have  become  confirmed, 
we  must  conclude,  from  all  human  analogy,  that 
their  repentance  and  reformation  must  be  ex- 
tremely difficult,  though  we  might  not  be  able 
to  pronounce  it  absolutely  impossible.  (Jb)  But 
should  they  from  the  heart  repent  of  their  sins, 
and  were  it  possible  for  them  to  fulfil  the  other 
conditions  prescribed,  it  is  probable  that  God« 
who  is  perfect  goodness,  and  who  is  ready  to 
forgive  men  on  certain  conditions,  and  who  d«>- 
sires  the  salvation  and  happiness  of  all  his  crea- 
tures, would  also  forgive  them,  and  restore  them 
to  his  favour;  or  at  least,  he  might  perhaps  ro* 
move  the  positive  punishihents  inflicted  on  them, 
should  they  comply  with  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed ;  if  indeed  we  can  suppose  their  situa- 
tion sudi  that  conditions  could  bis  offered  themr— 
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ft  point  which  we  are  nmble  to  detennbe.  But 
(e)  since  ereiy  good  aetioo  has  its  nataral  and 
permanent  good  oonseqoences,  and  every  evil 
action  its  nataral  and  permanent  evil  conse- 
quences, it  is  certain  that  the  happiness  of  such 
repentant  angels  most  always  be  less  in  amount 
than  the  happiness  of  those  who  noTer  sinned, 
and  hare  perscTered  in  ohedienee.  The  former 
must  always  take  a  lower  stand,  in  point  of 
happiness  and  character,  than  the  latter ;  and  in 
this  sense  we  may  affirm,  eren  on  principles  of 
reason,  that  their  pnnishment  will  be  eternal. 

Bat  if  we  inquire  what  Christ  and  the  apos- 
tles teach  on  this  subject,  we  can  find  nothing  to 
ßutify  the  hope  that  the  faUen  angeb  will  be  re- 
stored.  Their  punishments  are  described  as 
^ffftoi  Äi5ew,  Jude,  ver.  6 ;  as  ycvp  a^tor,  xoxo^k 
oiwvco^  Matt  xxT.  41,  46.  These  expressions 
do  not,  indeed,  necessarily  denote  poeitive  pu- 
nishments, although  it  cannot  be  shewn  that 
natural  punishments  are  here  exclusively  in- 
tended. There  is  some  plausibility  in  the  argu- 
ment that  the  words  alunnof  and  cUdto;,  like  the 
Hebrew  o^,  do  not  denote  eternity^  in  the  strict 
philosophical  sense,  but  only  a  long  and  inde- 
terminate duration.  Vide  s.  20,  III.  But  while 
this  remark  is  doubtless  true  in  itself,  yet  in  the 
passage  cited,  Matt  xxt.  46,  xoXaa^  aiumoi 
and  ^M^  ai^anos  are  contrasted,  and  if  in  the  lat- 
ter case  afwfcof  is  allowed  to  denote  absolute 
eternity,  what  right  have  we  to  use  it  in  the 
former  case,  in  a  less  strict  sense  1  From  these 
words,  therefore,  no  argument  can  be  drawn  in 
behalf  of  the  cessation  of  the  punishments  of 
fallen  spirits ;  nor  can  it  be  shewn  that  these 
punishments  are  merely  natural.  The  argu- 
ment for  restoration  is  therefore  left  by  the 
scriptures  very  doubtful.  The  consideration  of 
the  question  will  be  resumed,  s.  157,  158. 
[(f  owever  hesitating  and  undecided  the  theolo- 
gians of  the  Lutheran  church  may  be  with  re- 
gard to  the  endless  pnnishment  of  the  fallen 
angels,  the  doctrinal  standards  of  their  church 
express  no  doubts;  and  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion (Art  xvii.)  expressly  condemns  those, 
**qui  Mentiunt,  hominibui  domnoHe  ae  diabolis 
Jhem  panarum  futurum  eeee,^^  Neander  sug- 
gests, that  the  doctrine  of  the  final  and  perfect 
restoration  of  all  things  (ekoxofotftatft^  »cavf  ov), 
which  is  ascribed  to  Origen  as  its  author,  was 
the  result  of  the  principles  of  the  Alexandrine 
Crnoeis^  and  was  abandoned  by  him  at  a  later 
period  of  his  life.  Allg.  Kirehengesch,  b.  i. 
abth.  3,  s.  1098.^Tr.] 

m.  Number  and  Clone»  of  EtfU  Spirit», 

The  New  Testament  gives  us  no  definite  in- 
formation with  respect  to  the  number  of  evil 
spirits;  but  they  were  supposed  by  the  Jews  to 
be  very  many  (Luke,  viii.  30),  and  indeed  are 
often  mentioned  in  the  New  TBStament  in  the 


pikiraL  We  are  likewise  hnfonned  that  evil 
spirits  compose  a  kingdom^  and  exist  in  a  social 
relation;  and  hence  the  phrase  17  ßaaiulo.  tvo 
So^cM^a,  Matt  xii.  26.  This  representation 
must  be  understood  in  the  same  way  as  that  in 
reference  to  good  angels.  Vide  s.  61,  II.  They 
have  a  leader,  prince,  or  commander,  (0  a^x^ 
tu>»  doc/uwudy.  Matt  xii.  24,)  represented  often 
as  a  fallen  arehangely  and  called  Bedzebub  (vide 
No.  iv.),  also,  by  way  of  eminence,  5caßo3iof, 
SofowK,  X.  <r.  X.  In  Rev.  xii.  7,  9,  in  opposi* 
tion  to  the  good  angels  who  fought  on  the  side 
of  Michael,  the  angels  of  Satan  are  called  o» 
offytxoc  ofötov.  The  names  deoil  and  Satan 
are  not  used  in  the  Bible  in  the  plural,  and  an 
applied  only  to  the  a^xf^  tdv  6aifumtav.  It  is 
not  therefore  according  to  scriptural  usage  te 
speak  of  demk  in  the  plural. 

IV.  Name»  of  Evil  Sjnrii». 

Respecting  the  title  evil  angel,  vide  s.  59,  V, 
[Cf.  Bretschneider,  Handbuch,  b.  i.  s.  627; 
Hahn,  Glaubenslehre,  s.  294,  Anm.] 

1 .  General  (appellation»  of  evil  »pirit»  a»  a  body, 
(a)  Uvtv/ta/ta  oxa^ofta^-i.  e.,  morally  impure 
and  evil;  Luke,  xi.  24,  et  passim.  Synony- 
mous with  this  is  (b)  fcvsvfta/ta  icow/pa,  Luke, 
vii.  21 ;  Ephes.  vi.  12,  fa  ftvivfMtixa  r^;  rcoifti* 
pCofm  (e)  A<ufioyc$  or  btufUvta.  The  etymology 
of  this  word  is  quite  uncertain.  In  Homer  and 
all  the  most  ancient  Grecian  writers  it  means 
neither  more  nor  less  than  god»,  (^oC,)  And 
although,  in  process  of  time,  it  acquired  various 
additional  meanings,  it  always  retained  this.  It 
is  accordingly  used  by  the  LXX.  to  denote  the 
heathen  gods  (o^S^Sk,)  and  also  in  1  Cor.  x.  20, 
21,  and  Rev.  ix.  20,  where  dacfiovta  and  ttbaUk 
are  connected.  It  was  very  commonly  uted  in 
this  sense  by  the  Attic  writers ;  and  so,  when 
Paul  was  at  Athens,  (Acts,  xvii.  18,)  some  be* 
lieved  that  he  wished  to  introduce  fiVa  ^tufMvia, 
foreign  deitie».  But  the  name  ^aXfunnf  was 
afterwards  given  by  the  Greeks  to  those  invi« 
sible  beings  whom  they  supposed,  in  connexion 
with  their  deities,  to  exert  an  agency  in  the 
world.  Hence  d<u/ioy€{,  is  the  name  given  by 
Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  others,  to  the  human 
»out,  even  when  connected  with  the  body,  but 
especially  when  separated  from  it  The  inter- 
mediate spirits  between  God  and  our  race- 
deified  men,  and  heroes,  were  also  called  c2e- 
mon».  And  lastly,  the  internal  »pring,  impuhe, 
the  foreboding  or  presentiment  (f  the  mind,  which 
appeared  so  inexplicable  to  Socrates,  and  which 
he  therefore  personified  and  deified,  was  called 
by  him  his  btufiwtop.  Whenever  this  invisible 
agent  was  the  cause  of  good  to  men,  it  was 
called  o/ya^MjUttv  or  tvbai/Atavi  and  when  the 
cause  of  evil,  xaxobaifMv.  At  the  time  of 
Christ  and  the  apostles,  dowfUMr  was  a  common 
appellation  given  by  the  Grecian  Jews  to  eoU 
t2 
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ipirUBf  tboM  monlly  flo*  and  indeed  hy  the 
Apociyplial  writers  also.  Vide  Tob.  iii.  8, 
9timf^  te/AMTMir.  Iq  the  eraDgeliets,  the 
phnses  Hvtvfta/ta  ited^a^a  and  ttopifpd  are  in- 
toichanged,  timea  without  nomber«  with  Scm- 
funns  and  iCMv/Mo  dcHfcoi^ov  dsM^apfov.  In  Matt. 
zu  34«  StU/MOMf  aie  dtattnctly  mentioned  as  be> 
lon^ng  to  the  kingdom  of  the  devil.  The 
woman  who  is  described  in  Luke,  xiii.  11,  as 
ftnvfiM  txovöa  dd^MMif,  is  said  (Ter.  16)  to  be 
OMiipl6ii6tv6Xwgiwai.  Vide  s.  64, 1.  S.  The 
opinion  of  Farmer,  theiefore,  in  his  ^  Essay  on 
Demoniaes,"  that  other  spirits-— gods,  departed 
•ouis,  dse.,  and  not  desiib— were  intended  in  the 
New  Testament  by  this  appellation  is  unfound- 
ed. In  James,  ü.  19,  5«^»  has  clearly  the 
signifieation  abore  giTen.  But  how  came  ^  a  ^ 
fikovtf  to  have  thu  peeuHar  »igmßeaHon  among 
the  Qredan  Jewe?  The  LXX.  usually  rendered 
the  Hebrew  words  which  signify  idob  by  the 
word  iaifwnff  and  the  Greeks  called  their  gods 
by  this  name.  Now  the  Jews  connected  with 
this  name  their  idea  that  evil  epirit»  ruled  in  the 
heathen  worid,  and  caused  themselves  to  be 
worshipped  as  gods,  under  the  names  of  Jupiter ^ 
Mercury^  &c.,  and  had  seduced  the  heathen  into 
this  idolatry.  Hence  loiium^  and  evil  tpirite 
came  to  be  regarded  by  them  as  synonymous 
terms. 

3.  But  one  of  the  evil  spirits  is  represented 
as  their  prinee^  leader^  commander.  Vide  No. 
iii.,  and  Moras,  p.  91,  s.  10.  He  is  called  by 
▼arioos  names,  (a)  Satath  ]efe^,  Xwtwai^  lite» 
rally,  enemy ^  fitnd^  aeeurnr^  Ps.  dz.  6 ;  Job,  ii. 
(s.  68) ;  Matt.  zvi.  S3 ;  and  hence,  by  way  of 
eminence,  ^fl£efM  dssmonumj  because  he  is  re» 
presented  as  the  greatest  enemy  of  man,  and  of 
the  kingdom  of  truth  and  holiness.  Synony* 
mens  with  this  title  are  the  names  h  l^t^po«  and 
h  i»ti^Q(4  (h)  'O  Kot^of,  ma&'gmw,  noxiou»^ 
the  foe  ofmmvi  This  name  is  frequently  given 
him  by  John;  as  1  John,  ii.  13, 14.  (e)  Hior 
/3oxo(  is  the  meet  common  Grecian  name  of  the 
devil ;  and  from  this  word  our  deoil  and  the 
German  Teasel  are  derived.  It  signifies  ßend^ 
detiroyer  ofpeaee^  calumniator.  The  LXX.  ren- 
dered the  Hebrew  ]efer  by  ^taßcfiuoft  Job,  i.  6 ;  Ps. 
eiz.  6.  This  name  was  sometimes  applied  to 
men,  1  Tim.  iii.  11 ;  Tit  ü.  3.  (d)  BtxieX  or 
B«XM^>,  9  Cor.  vi.  15«  from  hph^  compounded 
of  ^S^,  «Mrf,  and  hjpj  At^A— i.  e.,  /bto,  abject.  It 
has  different  senses.  In  the  Old  Testament  it 
sometimes  signified  the  under  worlds  the  king- 
dorn  rfihe  dead^  Psalm  zviii.  5 ;  and  sometimes 
ummorthy  men,  lAjeet  prineiplee^  Dent.  ziii.  13. 
After  the  Babylonian  ezile  it  was  frequently 
«sed  as  the  name  of  the  devil,  and  occurs  once 
in  this  sen*  in  the  New  Testament,  3  Cor.  vi. 
15,  »What  concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial  T' 
^^  e.,  How  can  the  worship  of  Christ  eon- 
ilst  with  the  worship  of  the  devil  (idolatry)  ? 


(e)  Bf f9k^cßo«0,  or  BtcxffjSovx,  who  is  expressly 
called  a^x^  titv  aoi^MWMw,  Matt.  ziL  84.  This 
was  an  appellation  very  common  among  the 
Jews  at  the  time  of  Chrisu  In  3  Kings,  i.  2, 
Beelaebub  appears  as  a  god  of  the  PhilistiDee« 
The  name  when  written  with  final  ß,  is  derived 
from  ya(  S^a.  It  most  probably  means,  God  nf 
ihefliee^  Fly 'Book  Deue  averruneus  muecarum^ 
whose  office  it  was  to  protect  his  worshippers 
from  the  flies,  which  were  among  the  greatest 
plagues  of  Egypt  and  Philtstia.  [It  corres- 
ponds with  the  Greek  Z§vs  aatoftvtoi,']  Accord- 
ing to  the  later  Jews,  it  means  dominus  erimii^ 
nationii^  oceuMr,  complainant^  and  is  synony> 
mous  with  ^uißoTMf  and  So« cmk^,  from  the  Sy- 
riac  33n,  which  signifies  criminari.  The  other 
form,  BccX^fßouAr,  is  derived  from  S^sf  Spa,  and  is 
either  an  intentional  alteration  of  the  word  into 
an  epithet  of  disgrace,  and  so  signifies  deue  eter» 
eorie  (Mistgott),  from  S^if,  ttereu»f  or  signifies, 
deu9,  or  pnrfeeiue  eepukri,  (as  Sur  signifies  in 
Chaldaic  and  Syriac,)  dominus  infemi^  or  tf/e- 
rorum^  6  xfto/tof  ix^  f^  ^aofwfovi  Heb.  ii.  14. 
It  was  at  first,  then,  the  name  of  the  angel  if 
deaths  and  afVerwards  of  the  devil,  when  he  was 
supposed  to  be  the  same  person.  (/)  'O  jpoxu» 
6  fiiyat%  and  6  d^  o  apxf*of%  Rev.  zii.  9,  13« 
This  appellation  might  have  been  given  to  him 
from  his  general  character  for  cunning  and  de- 
ceit« (d  TCXoyw»  tfip  oixovfUmffv.)  But  the  word 
a^Zo*of  evidently  alludes  to  Gen.  iiL,  since  the 
agency  of  the  devil  in  the  occurrence  there  de* 
scribed  was  doubtless  believed  by  the  Jews  at 
the  time  of  Christ. 

3.  The  Jews  gave  particular  names  to  evil  as 
well  as  to  good  spirits.  Among  these  is  'Ao/to- 
5(U(K,  Jxmodi^  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Tobias, 
iii.  8,  also  Samuel^  MzazeU  ^*  But  none  of 
these  proper  names  of  evil  spirits  occur  in  the 
New  Testament,  unless  the  name  of  the  angel 
if  dettrueOon,  'AßoSdidv-— i.  q.,  'AkoXXv»»,— ^ 
a/fyiijof  <r^(  dßvtftfov,  Rev.  iz.  11,  be  considered 
as  such. 

SECTION  LXIV. 

OP  THE  IMPLOTMBirrS  AND  THI  BrrSOTS  OW 
SVIL  SPIRITS. 

I.  Objections  to  the  common  theory. 

The  power  of  Satan  and  his  influence  upon 
men  were  formerly  stated  in  a  very  ezaggerated 
manner,  and  represented  as  ezcessively  great 
and  fearful ;  and  this  view  was  the  more  plausi- 
ble, as  it  seemed  to  be  supported  by  many  pae- 
sages  in  the  New  Testament  But  this  mistake 
would  have  been  avoided  if  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Bible  bad  been  more  justly  apprehended,  and 
the  true  meaning  of  its  language  better  under* 
stood.  Vide  No.  it.  According  to  the  common 
theory,  evil  spirits  wen  rapposed  to  be  actively 
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employed  at  their  own  pleemire  all  otbi  the 
earth,  to  have  immediate  inflaenee  on  the  aonla 
of  men ;  to  inapire  wicked  thoughta,  doubts,  and 
anzietie« ;  to  intrude  themselves  into  all  societies 
and  mystciies;  and  to  rule  in  the  air,  and  over 
the  whole  material  world.  Such  are  the  opinions 
which  formerly  prevailed  to  a  great  extent,  and 
which  are  often  found  in  the  older  eecleaiastiGal 
writers.  They  were  loogr  preserved,  and  trans- 
mitted from  one  age  to  another  with  more  or  less 
of  exaggeration.  And  many  theologians  of  the 
Protestant  church,  even  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
held  opinions  on  this  subject  which  were  more 
eonformed  to  the  prevailing  superstitit>us  ideas 
of  that  age  than  to  reason  or  scripture.  Luther 
and  Melancthon  were  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
good  and  evil  spiriu  were  at  all  times  present  in 
the  world,  and  stood  in  a  very  intii^te  relation 
to  men.  In  the  symbols  of  the  Lutheran  church, 
however,  the  connexion  of  superior  spirits  with 
the  world  is  not  very  minutely  determined,  and 
the  doctrine  of  demons  is  exhibited  in  the  gene- 
ral Biblioal  phraseology.  Thus,  in  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  many  texts  of  scripture  are 
cited,  but  no  definite  meaning  is  affixed  to  them. 
Many  of  the  ideas  formerly  prevalent  on  this 
subject  are  either  wholly  without  foundation,  or 
are  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  truth.    For, 

1.  It  is  contradictory  to  the  ideas  of  the  power, 
wisdom,  holiness,  and  goodness  of  God  which 
we  derive  from  the  Bible  and  from  reason,  to 
ascribe  to  the  devil  such  vast  and  almost  infinite 
power.  Nor  can  we  see  any  rational  way  of 
accounting  for  it  that  God  should  permit  so  great 
and  injurious  an  influence  to  be  exerted  in  the 
worid. 

2.  The  opinion  maintained  by  some  that  evil 
spirits  can  produce  wicked  thoughts  in  the  minds 
of  men  by  an  immediate  influence  is  incapable 
of  proof.  The  evil  influences  exerted  on  the 
human  mind  have  by  some  been  supposed  to  be 
as  immediate  and  efficient  as  the  divine  influ* 
ences ;  and  as  God  infuses  good  thoughts,  as  he 
inspired  prophets  and  jostles,  so  does  Satan,  it 
is  supposed,  directly  infuse  evil  thoughts  into 
the  minds  of  the  wicked,  and  into  the  minds  of 
the  good  also,  when  he  is  permitted  so  to  do  by 
God.  That  these  inspirations  of  the  devil  can 
be  distinguished  by  any  certain  signs  from 
thoughts  and  desires  which  arise  in  the  mind 
from  other  sources  is  not  pretended ;  this  opi- 
nion, therefore,  cannot  be  eetablished  by  esepe" 
rienee^  and  certainly  it  cannot  be  derived  from 
scripture;  at  least,  the  opinion  that  evil  spirits 
do  always  or  commonly  exert  an  immediate  in- 
fluence of  this  kind  cannot  be  proved  from  the 
Bible. 

3.  This  theory,  when  carried  to  the  length  to 
which  it  has  sometimes  been  carried,  is  incon- 
sistent with  ho  man /reeeiom.  If  the  agency  of 
Satao  was  of  the  natars  often  believed^  man 


would  not  be  the  agent  of  the  wicked  actions  he 
seems  to  perform,  but  merely  the  instrument  of 
the  irresistible  influence  of  Satan ;  and  thns  an 
excuse  for  sin  would  be  furnished. 

4.  In  many  texts  in  the  New  Testament  hi 
which  the  common  origin  of  particular  sins  is 
described,  Satan  is  not  mentioned,  but  their  ex^ 
istence  is  accounted  for  in  another  way,  agree- 
able alike  to  reason  and  experience.  Cf.  espe- 
cially James,  i.  13—16,  •<  Let  no  roan  say,  when 
he  is  tempted,  I  am  tempted  of  God.  Every  man 
is  tempteid  when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own 
lust,  and  enticed,  when  he  gives  indulgence  to 
rising  desires,  which  is  internal  ttn.  When  lust 
hath  conceived  it  bringeth  forth  sin,  (it  breaks 
forth  in  sinful  words  and  works,  which  is  eastern 
nal  fftn;)  and  sin,  when  it  is  brought  into  the 
world,  bringeth  forth  death,  (its  uniform  conse- 
quence is  misery, y*  Cf.  Matthew,  xr.  19 ;  Gal. 
V.  16 — 21 ;  Rom.  vii.  5,  8,  seq. 

From  these  texts,  however,  we  cannot  con- 
clude, as  some  have  done,  that  the  Bible  eselude$ 
the  agency  of  Satan  in  the  sins  of  men.  This 
would  be  an  extreme  equally  contrary  to  the 
scriptures  with  the  other,  for  the  Bible  expressly 
teaches  (a)  that  Satan  is  hostile  to  man,  and  is 
active  in  promoting  wickedness,  Eph.  H.  2,  vi. 
11,  seq.,  &e.  Moras,  p.  92,  93,  n.  i.  (b)  That 
be  contributes  something  to  the  sins  which  pre- 
vail among  men— e.  g.,  1  Cor.  vii.  5,  where 
Satan  is  distinguished  from  du(pa<ytch  ineontinenee^ 
to  which  he  is  said  to  tempt  men;  from  which 
it  is  clear,  as  Moras  justly  observes,  that  Satan 
is  not  used  in  the  scriptures  to  denote  merely  an 
abttrad  idea,  and  moral  evil.  Vide  ubi  supra, 
n.  2.  (c)  That  he  opposes  goodness;  Luke« 
viii.  12;  John,  viii»  44;  and  is  therefore  the 
enemy  of  Christianity  and  morality.  Vide  ubi 
supra,  n.  3.  This  is  what  the  Bible  teaches ; 
still  it  does  not  deny  that  the  ignorance  of  man« 
his  sinful  passions,  and  other  causes,  have  a 
tendency  to  lead  him  to  sin ;  nor  does  it  under* 
take  to  determine  the  manner  in  which  Satan 
does  what  is  ascribed  to  him ;  nor  does  it  justify 
us  in  deciding  in  parHeular  eases  whether  Satan 
has  had  any  agency  in  the  crimes  committed,  or 
what  and  how  frnteh  it  may  have  been.  So 
thought  Origen  {rctpi  ^^wvi  iii.)  and  many  of 
the  ecclesiastical  fathers,  who  endeavoured  to 
rectify  the  nnscriptural  notions  respecting  the 
power  of  the  devil  which  were  entertained  by 
many  of  their  contemporaries. 

The  extravagant  opinions  which  formerly  pre- 
vailed on  this  subject  were  the  means  of  mach 
injury,  as  appeara  from  experience,  (a)  They 
led  the  common  people  to  what  was,  in  efiect,  ^ 
belief  in  two  god»-^  good  and  an  evil  deity ; 
and  also  to  entertain  false  conceptions  of  the  aW 
tributes  of  the  true  God,  which  could  not  have 
been  without  a  practical  influence  on  the  life. 
(ß)  They  often  fumiahed  a  real  liadnme*  to 
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moral  improrament;  for  instead  of  seeking  for 
the  origin  of  sin  in  themselTes,  and  endeavonr- 
ing  to  stop  its  sources, — ^instead  of  becoming 
acqaainted  with,  and  avoiding  the  external  oc- 
casions of  sin, — they  laid  the  whole  blame  of  it 
upon  Satan,  and  when  they  had  made  him  gnilty, 
held  themselves  sufficiently  justified  and  excul- 
pated, (y)  They  gave  rise  to  many  other  false 
opinions  and  superstitions  practices,  similar  to 
some  already  existing  among  the  Jews.  Ori- 
gen,  Eusebius,  and  Augustine,  represent  demons 
as  fluttering  about  in  the  air,  from  the  misun- 
derstanding of  Eph.  ii.  3.  Vide  No.  ii.  Euse- 
bius speaks  of  them  as  present  at  pagan  sacri- 
fices, regaling  themselves  with  the  sweet  savour, 
according  to  an  opinion  which  prevailed  both 
among  the  Jews  and  Greeks  respecting  their 
gods.  Sometimes  they  are  represented  as 
speaking  in  the  heathen  oracles,  and  plotting 
evil  against  men  at  prayer ;  to  secure  themselves 
against  which,  the  ancient  saints,  as  appears 
from  the  fabulous  histories  of  their  lives,  were 
accustomed  to  make  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
They  were  supposed  to  keep  themselves  in  de- 
serts, swamps,  and  subterranean  caves.  Is. 
zxxiv.  13,  14;  Matt.  iv.  1;  Luke,  xi.  34;  1 
Sam.  xviii. ;  and  also  to  dwell  in  men  before 
their  baptism,  even  in  the  children  of  Christian 
parents,  and  not  merely  in  the  heathen,  as  was 
at  first  supposed ;  and  this  gave  origin  to  the  rite 
of  exorcism.  Vide  Doderlein,  Disp.  de  redemp- 
tione  a  potestate  diaboli;  Altorf,  1774, 4to;  also 
in  his  ^<  Opuscttla  Theologica ;''  Jen»,  1789, 8vo. 
Toliner,  Theol.  Untersuchungen,  th.  i.  st.  3, 
<«  Die  Lehre  von  den  Versuchungen  des  Teufels 
ist  nicht  praktisch."  Runge,  Man  muss  auch 
dem  Teufel  nicht  zu  viel  aufbürden ;  Bremen, 
1776,  8vo. 

In  opposing  these  false  and  superstitious  no- 
tions, many,  however,  fell  into  an  opposite 
fault,  and  wholly  denied  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of  evil  spirits,  and  explained  the  passages 
of  the  Bible  relating  to  this  subject  in  an  arbi- 
trary manner,  in  order  to  make  them  agree  with 
their  own  previously  established  theories.  It 
was  with  the  texts  relating  to  this  doctrine  that 
the  Rationalists  began,  about  the  middle  of  the 
.eighteenth  century,  to  indulge  themselves  in 
that  arbitrary  mode  of  interpretation  which  they 
have  since  applied  to  such  other  doctrines  of  the 
Bible  as  they  have  wished  to  reject. 

IL  Remark»  on  dome  texts  rekding  to  this  ttibjeä. 

The  general  ^notion  which  formerly  prevailed 
among  the  Jews  respecting  evil  spirits,  and 
frhich  has  been  adopted  and  authorized  by  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament,  is,  that  they  are 
the  authors  and  promoters  of  evil  among  men, 
John,  viii.  44.  The  following  general  doctrines 
are  at  the  basis  of  the  Biblical  representations 
of  thiB  subject. 


1.  God  is  indeed  the  governor  of  all  mankind ; 
but  he  is  especially  the  kind  father,  benefactor, 
and  protector  of  those  who  truly  reverence  his 
authority,  obey  his  precepts,  and  in  their  conduct 
endeavour  to  imitate  him.  Of  these  his  kingdom 
is  composed ;  they  are  citizens  of  it,  efUldren  rf 
Crodf  by  which  appellation  is  meant,  that  they 
are  those  who  honour,  love,  and  obey  him,  as 
dutiful  children  do  their  father;  and  whom, 
therefore,  he  loves  in  return,  as  a  good  father 
does  his  dutiful  children.  Now  as  the  Israelites 
were  in  ancient  times  selected  by  God  as  the 
means  of  diffusing  the  true  knowledge  of  him- 
self and  pure  morals,  and  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  other  great  designs,  they  are  called,  in 
an  eminent  sense,  his  people,  his  ehildren,  and 
he,  their  king  and  father.  These  titles  are  pro- 
perly transferred  by  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  to  Christians,  who  take  the  place  of 
the  Israelites,  and  succeed  them  in  all  their 
rights.  Christians  now  constitute  the  kingdom 
of  God ;  they  are  his  house,  his  family ;  he  is 
their  father  and  counsellor ;  and  he  employs  ia 
their  behalf  the  good  angels,  who  are  the  invi- 
sible instruments  of  his  providence.  After  the 
same  manner,  the  great  mass  of  mankind— the 
xodjuo;,  (as  the  heathen  world  is  called,  from  the 
multitude  of  which  it  is  composed,)  and  the 
(sxotoi,  (as  it  is  also  called,  from  the  ignorance 
and  moral  corruption  that  prevails  over  it) — ^has 
also  its  invisible  head.  It  is  governed  by  the 
spirits  who  are  at  enmity  with  God,  and  by  their 
prince  the  devil.  To  whomsoever  men  yield 
obedience,  his  children  they  are,  and  to  his 
kingdom  they  belong,  John,  viii.  44.  And  thus 
all  those  who  follow  their  sinful  passions  and 
desires,  who  are  the  servants  of  sin,  and  resist 
the  will  of  God,  are  said  to  obey  the  devil,  or  to 
stand  under  his  dominion,  because  they  act  ac- 
cording to  his  will,  and  imitate  him.  And  so 
the  heathen,  who  have  no  true  knowledge  of 
God,  and  whose  moral  character  is  debased,  are 
said  to  belong  to  his  kingdom.  The  supremacy 
here  spoken  of  is,  then,  9f  a  moral  nature,  found- 
ed upon  resemblance  in  conduct,  moral  charac- 
ter, and  opinion. 

3.  There  is  another  doctrine  intimately  con- 
nected with  this.  As  Satan  opposes  the  designs 
of  God,  and  does  only  evil,  he  is  represented  as 
the  seducer  of  our  first  parents,  and  so  the  author 
of  sin  among  men,  and  of  all  its  evil  conse- 
quences. Vide  Book  of  Wisdom,  ii.  34.  He  is 
generally  described  as  the  great  enemy  of  man, 
o  ix^ii  aa/^rtoxtwoi.  Vide  Morus,  p.  93, 
sec.  11.  According  to  this  view,  the  events 
narrated  in  Gren.  iii.  were  referred  to  Satan  by 
the  Jews,  in  which  they  were  followed  by  the 
New-Testament  writers,  John,  viii.  44;  1  John, 
iii.  8 ;  Rev.  xii.  9.  Since  the  time  of  the  first 
apostasy,  men  are  bom  with  a  strong  and  pre* 
dominant  bias  and  propensity  to  sin,  Rom.  vii« 
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83»  eolL  vw  19, 19.  Tbl«  now,  and  ererjMng 
regarded  aa  a  eoosequeaoe  of  the  apostasy  to 
which  Satan  tempted  our  fint  parents,  is  con- 
aidered  aa  belonging  to  hia  kingdom,  and  ia 
ascribed  to  his  inlaenoe,  even  in  those  oases  in 
which  he  himself  may  not  have  been  imme* 
duUdjf  engaged.  Thus  all  enors,  especially 
those  in  religion,  all  wickedneas,  deceitful neas, 
and  whatever  else  ia  offensive  to  God,  ars 
aaciibed  to  him,  even  when  he  himself  has  not 
been  personally  or  immediately  active  in  pro- 
moting them;  and  this,  because  he  is  the  first 
caaae  of  all  this  evil  which  has  followed ;  Just 
as,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  good  which  ia  op- 
poaed  to  thia  evil  ia  ascribed  to  God,  even  in 
those  caaea  where  he  has  not  immediately  pro- 
duced it,  only  because  it  is  according  to  his 
will,  and  lesnlu  from  the  wise  institutes  which 
be  has  founded.  And  so  eTerything  connected 
with  moral  evil,  aa  cause  or  aa  conaequence, 
and  all  wicked  men,  (^  xo4Aio(,6«»o^o$,)  belong 
to  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  (vide  Moras,  p.  91, 
Nan.  1 ;)  while,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  pious, 
and  aU  moral  goodness,  with  its  causes  and  con- 
aequeooes,  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  light— the 
kingdom  of  God,  or  of  Jesus  Christ.  Vide  the 
texts  referred  to,  u6i  suyra.  From  what  has 
now  been  said,  light  is  oaat  upon  the  following 
Biblical  lepreaentationa  and  ezpreasions : — *' 

(a)  The  prevalence  of  immorality  and  the 
diffuaioD  of  falae  religioua  observances  are 
striking  proofa  of  the  great  corruption  of  human 
natops;  they  are  accordingly  ascribed  in  a  pe- 
culiar aense  to  the  influence  of  evil  spirits,  who 
are  hence  called  the  gods  or  rulen  cf  this  worbL 
Eph.  ii.  2,  i^z^tv  t^i  iiovaCaf  t<n>  atpof,  prince 
of  tic  power  of  darknott^  (a^,  tenebrm^  Homer, 
Od.  ix.  144;  Virgil,  aire  sqjmt) — i.  e.,  of  the 
heathen  world,  darkened  by  ignorance  and  error. 
Oil  Eph.  vi.  13,  o»  xo0/tospafop(i$  tov  tfxorov; 
tov  aiuifof  tovtov.  To  the  former  passage  the 
apoetle  aubjoins  the  declaration  that  evil  apirits 
were  iyfpyovrrcf  iv  vmm(  t^  aatit!^ilaii  and  in 
Ter.  3  mentions  ai  iiti^tuM  t^  0apxo(,  the  de- 
sires which  spring  from  our  bodily  natore,  and 
which  lead  to  immorality.  Satan  is  called  in 
the  aame  sense  6  ^6i  tov  alCtwf  t»vtov^  who 
blinds  the  understanding  of  the  unbelieving,  3 
Cor.  iv.  4;  also  o^x^  tov  »oafwvi  John,  xii. 
31 ;  xvi,  11 ;  and  paganism,  irreligion,  and  im- 
morality, are  called  iiowtla  tov  Xaf  oi^a,  Acts, 
xxvi.  18;  while  the  Christian  church,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  make  men  pious,  and  to  prepare 
them  to  become  citiaena  of  the  society  of  tho 
blessed  above,  is  called  ßaatxtia  tov  Ttov  Ocovi 
Col.  i.  13. 

(6)  Christ  came  into  the  world  in  order  to  re- 
move the  misery  and  disorder  ariaing  from  the 
seduction  of  our  first  parenta  by  the  devil,  and 
to  ahew  na  the  way  to  true  holiness  and  happi- 
ness. 1  John,  iii.  8,  i^wnput^tj  Sv  %oojf  ta 
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Ipya  tov  iuißoymtf  and  acoording  to  Col.  iL  1<^, 
Christ  prevailed  and  triumphed  over  Satan« 
The  worka  of  the  devil  are  sin,  and  everything 
by  which  ein  and  unbelief  are  occasioned. 
Where  sin,  and  misery  as  its  consequence,  pre- 
vail, there  Satan  rules.  John  says,  in  the  pas- 
sage above  cited,  6  HOMf  t^v  a^M^lasff  i»  tov 
6iatß69uov  iotCvm  Thus  he  rules  over  unbelieving 
Jews  and  Christians,  aa  well  as  over  the  hea- 
then, John,  viii.  44. 

(c)  All  the  hindrances  to  the  spread  of  Chria- 
tianity,  and  to  the  prevalence  of  that  piety  and 
holiness  which  Christianity  is  intended  to  pro- 
mote—-all  the  temptations  and  persecutions 
which  Christians  are  called  to  endure;-— ia 
short,  the  whole  aystem  of  efforta  opposed  to 
Christianity,  are  regarded  as  the  worla  of  Saiatif 
and  the  enemiea  of  Christianity  as  his  instru- 
ments. Moras,  p.  91,  s.  9,  note.  Hence,  when 
Judaa  formed  the  infernal  purpose  (as  we  should 
say)  of  betraying  Christ,  it  is  said,  the  devil  en- 
tered  into  Atm— i.  e.,  took  possession  of  him, 
John,  xiii.  9,  97,  coll.  Acts,  y.  3.  By  the 
wilee  cfthe  devils  £ph.  vi.  11,  seq.,  the  persecu- 
tions which  Christiana  were  called  to  endure, 
and  the  efforta  made  to  turn  them  aside  from  the 
truth,  are  principally  intended.  Cf.  1.  Pet  t. 
8,  9,  where  rto^tifAafta  are  expressly  mentioned. 
The  enemies  of  Christians  are  the  instrumenta 
by  which  he  bringa  suffering  upon  them,  in 
order  to  injure  them  and  lead  them  to  apostasy 
and  unbelief.  He  has  a  hand  also  in  the 
schisms,  controversies,  and  heresies  which  arise 
among  Christians  themselres,  9  Cor.  ii.  11 ;  xi. 
14,  15,  duueovM  XorcMra.  Unbelief  in  particular 
individuals  is  also  ascribed  to  him,  Luke,  xxii. 
31,  as  are  all  gross  vices  and  crimes. 

(g{)  Death,  and  every  other  evil  which  may 
be  regarded  aa  the  punishment  of  sin,  is  also 
ascribed  to  the  devil,  and  is  said  to  have  come 
into  the  world  through  him ;  Book  of  Wisdom, 
ii.  4 ;  John,  viii.  44 ;  Heb.  ii.  14.  In  the  last  pas* 
sage  he  is  described  as  the  one  who  has  power  over 
death,  to  xpatof  ix*^  tov  ^ouvatov,  which  is  taken 
from  the  image  of  the  angel  of  death,  Asrood.i, 
or  Samael.  And  as  sickness  may  also  be  re- 
garded as  the  punishment  of  sin,  they  too  are 
often  represented  as  the  works  of  the  devil. 
We  are  prevented,  however,  from  considering 
Satan  as  the  sole  and  independent  cause  of  the 
death  of  men,  by  those  texts  in  which  the  power 
over  life  and  death,  and  the  whole  disposal  of 
the  deatinies  of  roan,  u  aacribed  to  God  alone. 
The  representation,  therefore,  that  Satan  is  the 
author  of  death  and  misery,  is  to  be  understood 
figuratively ;  for  he  is  such  to  individwtlt  only 
as  he  was  the  first  cause  of  that  apostasy  of  man 
which  brought  death  and  misery  upon  our  race. 
Still  we  are  taught  in  the  Bible,  that  for  the 
same  wiae  reasons  which  lead  him  to  permit 
other  evila,  for  the  attainment  of  certain  good 
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ends,  not  otherwise  attainable,  God  allows  more 
power  to  evil  spirits,  in  particniar  cases  and  at 
certain  times,  than  they  commonly  possess. 
'  (e)  Bat  evil  spirits,  acoordini;  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Bible,  cannot,  with  all  their  efforts,  do 
OS  harm,  unless  we  resemble  them  in  oar  dis- 
position, and  are  oarselTes  devoted  to  sin;  I 
John,  ▼.  18;  iii.  8;  John,  yiti.  44.  Christ  has 
robbed  evil  spirits  of  their  power,  has  eonqaered 
them — i.  e.,  lias  rendered  them  harmless  to  those 
who  believe  in  him ;  and  this  he  has  done,  partly 
by  deliTering  ns  from  the  ponishment  of  sin, 
and  partly  by  freeing  as  from  its  power  and 
dominion, — the  one,  by  his  sufferings  and  death, 
the  other,  by  his  instractions  and  example.  All 
those,  therefore,  who,  in  compliance  with  his 
precepts,  and  in  conformity  with  his  example, 
keep  themselves  frem  sin,  or  are  pardoned  for 
sins  already  committed,  are  seeored  against  the 
temptations  and  wiles  of  evil  spirits,  1  John,  v. 
18.  Prayer,  fhith  in  Christ,  the  wholesome  ose 
of  his  precepts,  walehfalness,  in  short,  the  means 
prescribed  in  the  Bible  for  secarity  against  vice 
and  sin,— 4hese,  and  only  these,  are  the  means 
appointed  for  secarity  against  evil  spirits ;  Eph. 
vi.  11 — 18;  1  Peter,  v.  8,  seq. ;  James,  i.  14; 
iv.  7.  Moms,  p.  93,  n.  6.  The  excuse,  there* 
fore,  that  one  ka»  been  tempted  of  the  deoil^  and 
is  on  that  account  excalpated,  is  always  un- 
ibanded,  even  in  those  cases,  if  such  occur,  in 
which  it  is  capable  of  proof  that  the  indaceroent 
to  sin  was  really  offered  by  the  devil ;  for  he 
could  not,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible, 
have  foond  this  opportunity  unless  the  nature 
of  our  hearts  had  been  depraved,  1  Cor.  vii.  5. 
In  those  cases  only  in  which  men  indulge  the 
sinfbl  desires  of  their  own  hearts  (James,  i.  14) 
are  they  liable  to  temptations  either  from  the 
devil  or  any  other  quarter;  they  themselves, 
in  each  cases,  are  always  in  fault. 
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SECTION  LXV. 

or  TBB  BODILY  POSSESSIONS   RKC<«DBD  IN  THE 
NIW  TESTAMENT. 

L  Meaning  of  the  krm**Po$»emon**' 

Orioinallt  it  was  doubtless  supposed  to  de> 
note  a  real  indwelHng  in  the  haman  body.  An 
agent,  in  order  to  exert  an  influence  on  the  hu- 
man body,  most,  it  was  thought,  be  near  to  it, 
and  substantially  dwell  in  it,  as  the  soul  dwells 
in  the  body.  Such  was  at  firet  the  general,  in- 
determinate notion.    But  it  was  afterwards  re- 1 


fined  upon,  and  the  belief  in  a  literal,  BabBtinlM 
indwelling  of  the  devil  was  abandooed,  and  th« 
term  poteemon  was  nnderetood  to  indicate 
merely  the  powerful  influence  whioh  Saiaa 
sometioies  exerted  in  eontroHing  and  abusing 
the  bodies  of  men  said  to  be  possessed«  In  the 
New  Tsstament  we  do  inde«!  sonwtiraes  neet 
with  a  phrase  like  the  following,  Xwn^ 
ttoijx^tv  ti(  twa  ('lovdor),  John,  xiH.  S7; 
but  by  this  phrase  nothing  more  than  an  ebmano 
tpirituaäs,  an  tf^uenee  upon  the  mindj  is  intinid* 
ed ;  and  the  common  expressions  are,  Ix^^v  ^«m* 
^Mo»,  5ac^iorci^«0^,  x.f.iu  The  term  pomtB 
eion  is  not  used  in  the  New  Testament,  althou^ 
Joseph  us  speaks  of  Hovrfpa  9(mv^(«r«  xoi  ^oifio- 
»ta  iyxa^^ofuva  (insidentia),  Ant.  vi.  1 1 ;  and 
of  fCPtvfMkra  ivivofuva^  (induentes  se,  sive,  in» 
gredientes,)  Bell.  Jud.  vii.  6.  The  woids  to 
poteen^  and  poeeeaaion^  are  exact  translatiottS  of 
the  Latin  words  poesidere^  obeidere^  poMeatio,  ofr- 
eessio,  which  were  first  used  in  relation  to  this 
subject  by  the  Latin  fiithera  and  schoolmen* 
Obsidere  is  synonymous  with  oeet^faroi  impUre^ 
and  is  so  employed  by  Cicero,  where  he  says, 
eorporibue  omnie  ehtidetur  loeue.  It  was  the« 
spoken  figuratively  of  the  orator,  who  possesses 
himself  of  his  hearera,  and  gains  them  over  te 
his  own  views,  abtidet  at  tenet  auditorem^  Ci» 
cero.  De  Orat.  69.  Pomidere  is  also  sooiettmea 
used  for  tetteret  inpoteetate  »ua  habere.  So  Pliny, 
Hist  Nat.  XXX.  I,  says,  with  regard  to  magio, 
poteideri  ed  hominum  eentue  virHeuHe^  the  sense» 
of  men  were  controlled  by  magic  as  by  ehsins, 
were  held  absolutely  under  its  power;  and  in 
the  same  place,  OalUaa  poeeedit  magia^  because 
it  was  very  prevalent  and  deeply  rooted  in  Gaul. 
Hence  when  one  was  afilicted  with  an  obstinate 
and  fixed  disease,  he  was  said  poteeteum  ewe  f 
so  Aurelian,  a  physician  in  Africa,  near  the 
close  of  the  second  century,  says  of  one  who 
was  afflicted  with  epilepsy,  paeeione  poeeeemim 
ene.  This  phraseology  was  now  appliod  par- 
ticulariy  to  those  diseases  which  were  ascribed 
to  the  immediate  ageney  of  demons.  The  B{* 
blical  terms  which  have  the  nearest  resesBiblanoe 
to  this  phraseology  are  those  which  are  found 
in  Luke,  xiii.  16,  where  Satan  is  said  to  have 
bound  QBffot)  a  sick  woman;  and  in  Acts,  x. 
38,  where  some  are  described  as  xa/fekbwuatn^ 
fuvoi  ^6  «ov  ^wß6%ov* 

n.  ifiitory  ^  thi»  Doetrim. 

1  •  Among  the  Greek»,  The  belief  of  this  doe- 
trine  is  foond  among  many  heathen  nacisins  both 
of  ancient  and  modem  times.  The  general  ori* 
gin  of  this  idea  is  to  be  sought  in  the  Act  that 
uncultivated  men  are  in  the  habit  of  ascribing 
everything,  the  immediate  eaose  of  which  they 
do  not  perceive,  (especially  if  the  thing  is  in 
any  degree  extraordinary,)  to  the  direct  infiu- 
ence  of  the  Deity,  or  of  some  other  spirfcual 
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me  pow«riul  than  Ma.  Whaterer  of 
this  kiad  U  good  or  dooinUe  tboy  regoni  as  an 
efiotpfooaodtng uiinodiately  fron  good  spirits; 
mmi  Ifae  oppositsi  firom  o^il  spirits.  Cf.  s.  59» 
IL  Thoa  it  came  to  pass  that  evil  apiriCs  woro 
eonsidefed  oAsa  aa  the  aotboia  of  all  kinds  of 
siehassa«  and  especially  of  those  disssses  which 
weiB  ettended  with  luuaval  and  ioexpHoable 
phsnonena.  For  theewrs  of  such  diaeases»  whieh 
were  aopposed  to  be  ntiiaeiiioesly  inflieted  by  a 
neligiNMit  deity,  or  by  deaaona,  and  theiefoie 
to  be  bfltyond  the  nach  of  hmnan  art«  reaort  was 
had  to  ottnaaloos  remedies.  The  diseaaaa  whieh 
hive  eoflBinoDly  been  leganied  by  dtffeiettt  na- 
tiona  a»  of  thia  miraeulotts  nature  ara,  melm»' 
tkofytmadmeu  f  «lao  aueb  mnou$  diseaaaa  aa  are 
»iteaded  with  the  more  frightful  appearaneee—- 
cram^  ^pikpty^  ktnmcy^  &o.  Thaae  general 
opinions  pravailed  aoK^ng  the  Greeka,  aa  ap- 
peara  from  the  writinga  of  aome  of  their  oldeat 
phyatoians  p.  g.,  Hippoeratea,  who  lived  400 
yeara  befoie  Chriat,  and  wrote  lup»  t^t  u^^ 
rMov«  also  Galen,  and  Aretmia  of  Cappadocia, 
who  ia  qnoted  by  Wetatein,  Nov.  Teau  torn.  i. 
p.  989»  aeq.  Hence  it  was  common  among  the 
Giesks  10  oae  the  phiasea  lojtpuo^^  «e«wi6ayo- 
«fvv  and  &u/Mnofr  h^w^  aa  aynonymooa  with 
^n«^m«  This  is  aeon  in  the  writinga  of  Xe- 
nophon,  Aristophanes,  and  othera;  and  alao  in 
the  New  Testament,  as  Jobn,vii.90;  x.  dO, 
91.  In  the  earliest  agea,  the  Graeka  aacribed 
auch  diseaaea  as  thoae  above  mentioned  to  aome 
malignant  deity.  Thna  it  ia  aaid  even  in  Homer, 
Odyssey,  v.  396** 

Bat  when,  at  a  later  period,  the  doctrine  of  in- 
termediale apirita  was  received  among  the 
Greeks,  and  thcae  apirita  were  called  ImL^wnu 
(demigoda,  heroea,  and  the  aoula  of  the  depart- 
ed $)  they  were  now  oenaidered  aa  the  authon 
of  these  evils ;  and  thia  not  by  the  people  only, 
bat  by  many  of  the  philosopheia,  who  adopted 
theae  ideas  into  their  syaiema,  and  formed  Uieo- 
ries  reapeeting  them,  as  was  the  caae  with  the 
New  Pythagoraana  and  the  New  Platoniats,  ea- 
peciaUy  in  ISgypt,  both  before  and  after  the  birth 
of  Chriat»  But  Hippociatss,  Galen,  and  aome 
other  Greek  phyaieiana,  who  aeppoaed  they 
could  explain  these  dissaaea  in  part  from  natu- 
ral causes,  rejected  thia  prevailing  opinion  as 
anperstitioQS;  and  in  thia  many  of  the  Philoso- 
phen agreed  with  them.  Origen  remarks,  in 
his  ComsMDtwry  on  Matt,  xvii.,  that  the  physi- 
cian» in  his  day  did  not  beliave  in  poeeeasions. 
They,  however,  retained  the  expraeaions  whkh 
were  in  common  nae  among  the  people  on  thia 
aabjeet  { snch  as  Im^umiw^^tkh  <<u^  tiai^xHf»^ 

Sk  Among  ike  Jmn. 

(e)  Thsre  is  no  mention  made  of  possessions 


in  any  part  of  the  Old  Teetament,  either  in  the 
older  boeka,  or  in  thoae  compoeed  after  the  Ba- 
bylonian exile.  It  ia  indeed  often  aaid  that  par- 
ticnlar  disesses,  or  deaths,  were  inflicted  by 
God,  or  by  his  angeUi  even  by  evil  angels 
(messsngere  of  evil)  sent  by  him.  Vide  s.  08. 
Bot  this  does  not  at  all  correapond  with  the  idea 
of  demoniacal  poasessions  entertained  at  a  later 
period  by  the  Jews.  There  is  one  paaaage, 
however,  1  Sam.  xvi.  14 — 83,  where  an  evil 
apirit  is  said  to  come  upon  Saul,  which  has 
sometimes  been  appealed  to  on  this  aubjeot. 
Bmt  the  evil  apirit  here  mentioned  was  not  one 
whoae  mors/  character  was  evil ;  and  in  this  r^ 
spect,  therefore,  the  caae  of  Saul  is  distinguish« 
ed  from  the  csaee  of  bodily  possession  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  evil  spirit  here  mention- 
ed is  an  wil  tpirii  from  Jehmfok^  in  opposition 
to  the  good  spirit  which  came  from  Jehovah 
upon  David,  ver.  13,  and  previously  upon  Saul 
himself,  1  Sam.  x.  10.  This  good  spirit  in- 
spired him  with  a  high  and  kingly  disposition, 
and  with  reaolotton  for  great  ami  good  deeds; 
but  the  other  spirit  was  to  him  the  messenger 
of  evil,  and  haraaeed  him  with  anxiety  and  me^ 
lancholy,  which  ended  in  total  madnees.  Nor 
is  there  any  mention  of  bodily  poasessions  in 
the  Grecian  apocryphal  books  which  were  wri«> 
ten  before  the  coming  of  Christ;  in  short,  no 
trace  of  this  opinion  can  be  found  among  the 
Jews  before  the  Chriatian  en. 

(b)  But  the  age  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  is 
altogether  remarkable  in  this  respect«  There 
were  then  in  Judca  and  Galilee  many  sick  per» 
sons,  whose  diseaaea  were  coneidered  by  the 
great  body  of  the  Jewa  (the  Saddooees,  psrhaps^* 
only  excepted)  aa  the  effecte  of  the  agency  of 
evil  apirita.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  thia  is 
not  found  to  bs  the  case  at  all  in  the  age  pre- 
ceding that  of  Christ,  nor,  at  least  in  the  aame 
degree,  in  those  which  followed  it.  We  see 
from  the  New  Testament  that  Jesus,  and  after 
him  the  apoatles,  healed  many  of  theae  diseases ; 
nor  do  we  anywhere  find  that  Jeaus  assigned 
other  causes  for  these  diseases  than  those  to 
which  Uiey  were  supposed  to  be  owing  by  the 
contemporary  Jews;  nor  that  on  this  subjsot 
more  than  on  others  the  apostles  and  evangelista 
undertook  to  go  farther  than  their  Master.  We 
see  also,  from  the  New  Testament,  that  the 
Pharisees  interested  themselves  in  this  subject, 
and  at  leaat  attempted  the  cure  of  some  of  these 
diseaaea.  Cf.  Matt.  xii.  37.  l*he  truth  of 
theae  facts— viz.,  that  there  were  at  that  time 
aick  persons  of  this  description  in  Palealine  and 
ita  victnity^^hat  they  were  there  almoat  univer- 
sally regarded  as  possessed  of  evil  spirits,  and 
that  many,  especially  from  among  the  Phariaees, 
appeared  aa  exoroiata,  ia  confirmed  by  the  leati- 
mony  of  Joaephns,  Ant.  viii.  2.  A  few  only  of 
the  Jews,  who  pretended  to  be  more  liberal  and 
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«iliglitoiied  ditn  ^  rett,  «Kher  liHiollf  rajwted 
tiie  beÜaf  of  posseasiont«  and  indeed  of  the  ex^ 
Mteoee  of  evil  spirits«  (««  wm  done  by  the  Sad- 
4«ooet  in  Pafteetine,)  or  adopted  the  opinion  of 
tte  kiter  Oreeke,  Moording'  to  whioh  demons 
wore  regarded,  not  as  evil  angels,  but  as  a  aort 
ef  imsraiediale  spirits— the  souls  of  tho  do> 
•eaaed,  Ice,  as  was  done  by  some  of  the  movs 
learned  Jews,  who  wished  to.  conform  to  the 
phUoeophy  of  the  age.  Of  this  class  was  Joae* 
phns,  who  saya,  Bel.  Jod.  tu.  6, «»  soJiotywyo 

(e)  The  Jews  of  later  tiroes,  after  the  second 
oeatory,  belioved  very  generally,  not  only  that 
there  had  been  poesessions  formerly,  but  that 
histanoes  of  the  same  kind  sometimes  oecarred 
€weA  in  their  own  day.  The  latter  opinion  was, 
however«  denied  by  Maimonides  and  aome  other 
Rabbins ;  whtlo  others,  with  the  Saddocees,  r»» 
Jeoled  the  whole  doctrine  of  evil  spirits,  and 
declared  themaelvos  decidedly  for  admmonum. 
Vide  Wetstein,  ubi  iupra. 
8.  Jimang  Ckri$tiam  iinee  the  teeond  eemtury, 
(a)  The  eariy  Christian  teachers  since  the 
aeoond  century  are  naited  in  the  opinion  that 
the  so  called  demoniaca  of  the  New  Testament 
were  traly  posseseed  by  the  devil,  becanae 
Chriat  expreealy  declared  them  to  be  so.  This 
was  tha  opinion  of  Origan  himself.  They 
moreover  believed  that  there  might  be,  and  ac- 
tually were,  demoniaca  in  their  own  day ;  al- 
thoagh  we  have  not  sufficient  evidence  to  con- 
vince OS  that  thoae  whom  they  regarded  as  pos- 
issaed  were  so  in  troth.  But  as  this  was 
believed  by  the  Christiana  ofthat  day,  exardgts 
aaoo  appeared  among  them,  who  adjured  the 
demons  in  the  name  of  Jeens  to  depart,  and  who 
were  aftsrwaids  in  many  places  establiahed  as 
legular  offieera  of  the  church,  and  placed  in  the 
•ame  rank  with  the  devgy.  Among  theae  Chri»- 
tian  teaehero  of  the  aeoond  and  third  centariee 
theie  wave  many  New  Platonists,  who  contri- 
teted  much  to  the  diffusion  of  the  belief  that 
yosseadiops  continued  beyond  the  fiiat  ages  of 
tha  ehareh,  and  who,  in  full  accordance  with 
the  philoaophk  theory  which  they  had  adoptp 
ad«  «ndoratood  by  the  demons  auppoaed  to 
«ecapy  d&s  body,  not  evil  spirits,  but  4vsm 
drto>ai4rtfMr— 4he  opinion  oif  Josephua,  as 
staled  above,  No.  L  Such  ia  the  doctrine 
•xprsased  by  Justin  tha  Martyr«  Apoll,  ii. 
Thia  latter  opinion,  however,  was  not  oniver- 
•al,  and  gradually  disappeared,  as  the  inilu- 
aaoa  of  the  New  Platonic  philoeophy  ceaaed ; 
thoagh  a  Mief  in  the  continuaBce  of  real  po»> 
aeasiena  atiil  prevailed  both  in  the  Baatem  and 
Western  eharäh,  and  in  the  latter  waa  retatnad 
even  by  IIm  achodmen.  At  no  time,  however, 
was  the  belief  that  evil  spirits  have  power  to 
I  tha  bodies  of  maa»  an^n  aiaaa  tha  age 


of  Christ,  mora  pMvakfBi  in  tha  WealntiokwBk 
than  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  to  tha  «Mdk 
of  the  aeventeeoth  oentory •  Hence  we  fiad  thai 
this  belief  waa  received  avan  by  Lather  and 
Melaoothon,  and  other  thaologiaaa  of  both  tba 
proteataat  churohea,  and  waa  tiaaswhiad  kf 
their  disciples  to  those  who  came  aAar  Ihaai* 

{b)  But  about  the  asiddla  of  the  aevaalaaath 
century  aome  doubts  arose  with  regard  todaasa* 
niacal  poasessioaa,  and  ia  general  with  leapect 
to  tha  whole  notion  that  the  power  of  evM  ap»> 
rite,  especially  over  the  material  woMw  stiil 
continued.  Theae  doahta  were  enganderrd  aft 
first  by  the  prevalence  of  the  principiea  of  Ami 
Carteeian  philoeophy.  The  first  pablia  attaak 
waa  made  upon  thia  doctrine  in  £of  land,  about 
the  year  1676,  and  waa  shortly  foliowad  up  km 
France.  But  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  thia 
doctrine  waa  made  by  Balthasar  Backevra  Car« 
tesian  philoaopher,  and  a  preacher  at  Amatop» 
dam,  who  in  1690  publiahed  at  Lenwardea  a 
quarto  volume,  entitled,  J%e  Enekanttd  Worid^ 
afterwards  translated  into  German  by  Schwagea» 
and  published  at  Leipaic,  1781-83^  with  a  pre. 
face  and  notes  by  Somler.  Thia  work  attraated 
great  notice,  and  the  author  of  it  waa  sareraly 
persecuted.  He  did  not  deny  the  exislsace  of 
evil  spirits,  but  only  their  influence  upon  men, 
and,  of  ooorae«  all  deaaoniaoal  possnasioaa,  evai& 
those  mentioned  in  the  New  Teatament.  Hia 
opinions  met  with  great  approbation  at  tha  be» 
ginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  Baglaiid 
and  the  Netheriands,  and  were  adopted  and  ad- 
vocated by  Wetstein,  Le  Clerc,  and  many  other 
Arminian  theologians;  but  in  Germany  and 
Holland  these  opinions  were  uniformly  reject- 
ed by  the  protestant  thedogiana  doria^  tiia 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  eenlaryt  nor  did 
even  Thomasius  agree  with  Becker  en  this  auk* 
Ject.  Somler  waa  the  first  among  the  pro* 
testant  theologians  of  Gennany  who  adoptad^ 
with  aome  modificationa«the  opinions  of  Backer, 
and  auppoaed  that  the  demoniaca  of  the  New 
Teatament  were  people  afflicted  with  eomasaa 
and  natural  diaeasea«  He  firat  poUiahed  an  e^ 
aay.  Do  dttmoniacia  quoram  i»  Nov.  Teat»  At 
meatio;  Halle,  1760;  and  aftarwaide  hie  largar 
work,  Untersuchung  der  dämonischen  Leute; 
Halle,  1769 ;  which  warn  foUowed  by  atiU  other 
writiaga  on  the  same  aubjeet»  This  opinion  mt 
firat  excited  great  attention,  and  had  to  eneoa^ 
ter  strong  Opposition«  but  it  fradudly  gained 
ground,  until  it  haa  now  heooma  almoattlie 
prevailing  opinion  among  the  learned  Ihaologiaiia 
of  the  protestant  church«  Some«  however;  evam 
of  modem  timea,  have  deelarad  their  opinion  tbaa 
the^ueation  ia  not  altogether  aetiled«  and  that 
there  remaina  aosMthiag  to  be  aaid  apan  tba 
other  side.  Ia  the  Eagliah  ehttieh  the  opiaion 
of  Sankr  haa  tead  many  adivoeaiea,  i 
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I  Hofo  F«nner,  ih«  antiior  of  an  Estay  on 
DoAOBiMS,  is  il»tingai8hed.  In  the  Romish 
•ii«rdh  the  oM  doctrine  that  ^  so  ealled  de- 
RMsiaea  of  the  New  Testanent  were  leally  pee- 
aeised  of  deiräls«  and  that  these  posseesione  were 
Bot  oowiaed  to  that  partieiilar  age,  remained  the 
conmKm  and  professed  belief  daring  the  greateet 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  duii  ng  the 
last  few  3rM»s,  many  of  the  theologians,  even 
of  this  ohaioh,  hsTo  oome  over  to  the  opinions 
prevattinpf  smong  protestants.  The  interest  on 
this  s«h}est  was  lenved  in  the  protectant  and 
eatbelic  obarebes  in  Germany  by  the  practices 
oTthe  oelebiated  conjurors,  Sehröpfer  and  Gess- 
Bcr,  who  appeared  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  eentoiy.  As  the  difference  of  opi- 
niott  was  Tcry  great,  (some  protestant  theolo- 
gian*»-e.  g.,  Crasins  and  Lavater,  maintaining 
DOt  only  that  there  might  possibly  be  posses- 
sions and  confaretions  at  the  present  day,  but 
that  such  were  sometimes  actually  known,) 
many  works  were  written  on  both  sides  of  the 
qnescioti.  The  result  of  this  discussion  in  the 
minds  of  the  more  nnprejndiced  and  moderate 
was*  that  although  God,  for  particular  reasons, 
and  fir  the  aake  of  oertain  ends,  might  formerly 
ha^e  permtttod  demoniacal  possessions,  there  is 
no  proof  that  there  are  any  such  at  the  present 
day;  and  there  are  no  infallible  signs  by  which 
these  alleged  posseesions  can  be  certainly  distin- 
gvished  at  the  present  day  from  diseases  merely 


m.  Memarki  on  the  PonemonM  recorded  in  the 
New  Tettameni. 

1.  The  common  opinion  at  the  present  time 
is,  that  all  these  disoniere  are  to  be  explained  by 
ncvely  natural  causes ;  and  that  when  Jesus  and 
the  apoetlee  attributed  them  to  the  influence  of 
evil  sptrits»  they  spoke  in  accommodation  to  the 
IprevnJUng  error  of  thehr  oontemporaries.  The 
ancients,  it  is  said,  from  their  want  of  patholo- 
glieal  science,  refefied  many  diseases  which  were 
fiaraly  nalaral  to  demoniacal  influence ;  and  this 
was  the  caae  with  tegaard  to  the  diseases  men- 
lionnd  in  Che  N«w  Teetament.  Christ  and  his 
apoellee  did  not  appear  in  the  character  of  theo- 
jatie  physicians,  and  were  not  required  by  their 
calling  to  give  Insferaetioa  concerning  the  trtie 
«anosB  of  haman  diseaaes.  Such  is  the  leason- 
iof  often  eoiployed  at  the  preaent  day ;  and  in 
this  way  do  some  attempt  to  eecape  from  difii- 
fMilttsa,  and  to  free  Ohriet  from  the  charge  of 
flntartaimiig  the  soperetitaeiis  opinions  of  his 
^eontrymsB;  bot,  as  we  shall  sse  heraaftBr,  Aey 
thoB  invehre  themselves  in  greater  difBcnltiee 
tNii  they  anempt  to  escape.  The  craeslion  re- 
flpeettng  the  feaUty  of  the  possessions  reeerded 
in  the  New  Testamsnt  is  at  lOaat  open  to  dis- 
^aadcaBBOtbadeoidad  ia  thatanüiori- 


tative  and  peremptory  tone  whhsfr  has  of  hrfs 
sometimes  been  assumed.  That  demoniaca' 
posseesions  are  impouihk  oannot  he  preved ;  net 
can  it  be  ahewn  from  the  fact  of  there  heinp  none 
at  the  preeent  time  that  there  fietwr  were  any«  A 
disease— e.  g.,  epilepsy— which  may  he  owisf 
at  one  time  to  a  natural  cause,  may  at  another 
be  produced  by  the  agency  of  an  evil  spirit ;  nor 
can  the  oppoeite  of  thie  be  proved.  It  is  also 
possible  that  Divine  Providence  may  have  sol^ 
fered  in  a  former  period,  for  the  attainment  of 
particular  ende,  what  it  no  longer  permits  now 
that  thoee  ends  are  obtained.    Vide  No.  3. 

9.  There  are,  indeed,  diflSculttes  attending  Htm 
doctrine  of  demoniacal  possessions,  and  many 
tbinga  about  it  are  dark  and  inexplicable ;  but, 
great  as  these  difldcuUies  may  be,  those  which 
follow  from  rejecting^  this  doctrine  are  stit) 
greater.  They  who  deny  the  reality  of  demonic 
aeal  possessions  will  find  it  difltcult  either  to 
maintain  the  authority  of  Ghriet  as  a  ieadu^ 
especially  as  a  divine  teacher,  and  the  highest 
ambassador  from  God  toman,  (which  he  always 
aflirmed  himself  to  be,)  or  even  to  vindicate  his 
moral  tharader.  This  subject  is  commonly 
treated  at  the  present  day  in  altogether  too  par- 
tial a  manner;  and  I  regard  it  as  the  duty  of  the 
Christian  theologian,  arising  especially  i^om  the 
wants  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  boldly  to  r»- 
eist  all  such  partial  views  in  mattere  of  religion, 
not  concerned  as  to  the  Judgment  which  may  be 
formed  of  him  by  the  multitude,  if  he  can  but 
succeed  in  gaining  the  minds  of  die  more  candM 
and  enlightened,  which  he  may  depend  will, 
aooner  or  later,  be  found  on  the  side  of  troth. 
In  reference  to  this  subject,  two  things  are  pe^ 
ieotly  nndeniable— vis.,  {a)  that  Jesus  himsetf 
spoke  of  these  diseases  as  effects  prodaeed  by 
evil  spirits,  and  never  gave  the  remotest  occasion 
to  suppose  that  he  believed  they  were  anything 
else,  not  even  in  his  more  confidential  discourses 
with  his  disciples,  nor  in  those  cases  in  whidk 
he  would  have  found  it  necessary  to  contradict 
the  prevaiHag  opinion,  if  it  had  been  dMhrent 
from  bisown, Matthew,  vüi. 88--4IS|  xvil.  11^— > 
91 ;  Luke,  x.  17— 9\ ;  Matt.  xii.  98,  99.  * 

This  being  the  caee  with  Christ,  it  will  not 
be  thonght  strange,  (&)  that  his  apostlee  and 
other  disciples  riiould  always  have  been  of  the 
eeme  mind ;  and  that  the  evangelists  did  regani 
these  sick  pereons  as  true  demoniacs  is  obvious 
at  first  sight.  Cf.  Matt.  vfii.  96,  seq.  If  Christ 
and  the  apostles  had  regarded  this  opinbn  as 
erroneous  they  would  not  have  hesitated  to  de- 
clare it  so,  even  if  their  ddng  thie  had  been  at- 
tended with  danger  from  the  Jews ;  for  where 
truth  was  concerned,  they  were  not  accustomed 
to  be  governed  by  regard  to  consequences.  They 
oould  not,  however,  have  had  any  reason  to  ap- 
pfshend  serioos  diaadvantagesfroai  denyiaf  th» 
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•ealilf  eld«iii<miaoaliK»t8eMlon0;  fbr  this  was 
done  by  the  entire  aeet  ef  che  Saddnoeee,  among 
whom  Moat  of  the  nilera  and  gfreat  men  in  Pa- 
leetine  were  found,  and  who,  although  they 
went  ao  fur  as  to  deny  even  the  eriatenee  of  good 
end  evil  spirits,  were  left  to  the  undiatorbed  en- 
joyment of  their  belief«  That  accommodating 
poliey  which  aome  have  aaeribed  to  Christ  and 
the  apostles  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the 
prineiplea  of  that  pare  morally  which  they 
theraaaivea  taught,  and  according  to  which,  in 
other  casea  similar  to  those  now  under  consider- 
ation, they  themselves  unhesitatingly  and  iuTa- 
rkbly  acted. 

The  whole  diapnte  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
following  points— vie,  (a)  Those  who  consider 
Christ  as  merely  a  human  teacher,  and  yet  one 
who  acted  on  the  highest  moral  principles,  must 
ftUow  that  he  at  least  sincerely  belieyed  what  he 
so  often  asaerted ;  and  in  no  other  way  can  hia 
moiml  character  be  vindicated.  Such  persons 
might  still  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  declara- 
tion of  Christ,  whether  thia  doctrine  ia  true, 
aince  they  might  aoppose  that  he,  like  other 
human  teachers,  might  err  from  the  imperfection 
of  his  knowledge,  and  thua  be  the  means  of 
leading  others  aatray,  or  of  confirming  them  in 
their  errora.  (6)  But  those  who  regard  Christ 
as  an  iffaWhk  divine  teacher,  in  the  full  and 
proper  aense  of  the  word,  and  as  he  is  declared 
to  be  in  the  New  l^estament,  most  assent  to  his 
decision  on  this,  as  on  erery  other  subject,  and 
they  muat  hare  the  courage  to  profess  this, 
however  many  difficulties  they  may  find  in  the 
way,  and  although  philosophers  and  illuminati 
should  array  themaeWea  in  oppoaition,  and 
tooffers  ahonid  treat  them  with  ridicule  and 
eontempt.  (e)  In  order  to  avoid  the  preaaure 
under  which  they  feel  themaelves  placed  by  the 
above-mentioned  alternative,  many  will  aay, 
that  while  they  would  not  deny  that  Jesus  waa 
«a  upright  man,  and  a  teacher  worthy  of  esteem, 
they  cannot  yet  receive  him  as  a  divine  teacher, 
in  such  a  aense  as  to  require  them  to  believe  a 
doetriae  like  this  on  ki$  mere  authority.  But  if 
they  will  be  eoasistent,  they  will  bring  them- 
•elTes  in  this  way  into  great  atreits.  For  Jeaus 
declared  himself,  on  every  occaaion,  and  in  the 
OMMI  decHsiTe  manner,  to  be  an  infüUSbk  divine 
ieaeker^  whose  worda  were  true,  and  must  be 
believed  on  his  mens  authority.  Now  if  Christ 
was  not  sueh  a  teacher  aa  he  declared  himaeif 
as  be,  the  following  dilemma  ariaes;  either 
Christ  did  not  think  himself  such,  although  he 
«zpreasly  affirmed  it,  and  then  he  forfeited  hIa 
«hancter  for  integrity;  or  he  only  imagined 
himaeif  to  he  such,  and  then,  though  a  good 
tnao,  he  muat  have  been  a  weak  and  deluded 
«nthnaiaat,  and  thua  he  forfeited  the  eharaeter 
«rhish  the  New  Testament  gave  him,  and  which 


be  claimed  for  himaeif,  of  a  aura  and  venerable 
teacher,  upon  whose  guidance  and  inatmction 
men  might  aafely  rely.  Everything,  therefore, 
depends  upon  the  hek^afthe  divine  mieeion  and 
authority  of  Christ ;  and  from  this  point,  there- 
fore, which  many  would  he  glad  to  evade,  the 
discussion  must  proceed. 

3.  The  following  are  the  Tiews  and  principles 
respecting  demoniacal  poaaeaeiona,  and  the  de» 
aign  with  which  they  were  permitted,  which  are 
found«  without  intermixture  of  pMlosophy,  an- 
cient or  modern,  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
which  therefore  should  be  laid  before  hia  hearen 
by  the  religious  teacher,  as  for  as  they  are  capa- 
ble of  being  underetood.  (a)  Satan  and  other 
evil  spirits  feel  a  hatred  to  men,  which  is  mani- 
fested in  variona  waya.  Vide  loo.  cit«  a.  64,  II. 
(b)  It  waa  important  that  this  hostility  should 
be  rendered  rery  clear  and  obvioua  to  men,  and 
eapecially  at  the  time  of  Christ,  when  a  new  era 
commenced,  which  needed  to  be  strongly  dis- 
tinguished, at  its  very  introduction,  from  every 
other.  For  this  reason,  power  was  granted  to 
evil  apirits  to  possess  the  bodies  of  men,  or  to 
affect  them  with  dreadful  diseases— a  power 
which  they  had  not  possessed  before,  and  of 
which  they  have  since  been  deprived.  Vide 
Matt.  xii.  28;  Luke,  xiii.  16,  odl.  ▼.  1 1,  and  x. 
17-.4M);  John,  xri.  11 ;  Acta,  x.  38,  seq.  (e) 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  power  waa  granted  to 
Jesus  and  his  apostles  to  shew,  in  a  manner 
equally  clear  and  striking,  by  the  cure  of  the 
diseaaea  which  demons  inflicted,  that  the  object 
of  the  coming  of  Christ  was  to  destroy  the  power 
of  evil  apirits,  to  render  their  hostility  to  our  race 
harmless,  and  to  free  all  thoee  who  wished  to 
be  freed  from  the  evils  ascribed  to  demoniacal 
agency.  Cf.  loc.  supra  cit.  and  John,  xvi.  11 ; 
1  John,  iii.  8,  and  thoae  cited  a.  64.  The  per- 
mission of  these  possessions,  therefore,  secured 
an  important  morel  end,  which  could  not  be  as 
well  aecured  in  any  other  way,  at  that  particu- 
lar age  of  the  worid .  (cQ  In  no  other  way  could 
the  grrsat  object  fat  which  Christ  came  into  the 
worid,  and  to  which  he  ao  ofien  alludes,  be 
ao  strongly  represented,  or  so  deeply  Impremed, 
as  by  these  facts  foiling  under  the  cognisance 
of  the  aenses.  The  mere  teaching  of  this  reK* 
gion,  unaccompanied  by  any  such  foots,  would 
have  produced  on  hearen  like  his  a  feeble  im- 
pression, compared  with  that  made  by  ^oee 
wonderfol  worica  which  proved  both  the  teacher 
and  his  doctrine  to  be  divine,  fbets  produce 
alwaya  a  greater  effect  upon  men  than  abstract 
instruction ;  and  hence  God  ao  frequently  em- 
ploys theen,  as  we  aee  both  from  the  Bible  and 
from  experience,  in  the  instmctlon  which  he 
givea  to  men,  at  least  makes  use  ef  them  to  ren- 
der the  instruction  he  has  otherwise  imparted 
more  impresslTe  and  eertain. 
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SECTION  LXVI. 

OF  UiJBW  AND  ftFBOTBBS. 

I.  Of  Magic 

!•  Ws  shall  here  preaent  some  historical  ob» 
serrations  on  the  subject  of  magic,  and  then 
some  conclnsions  drawn  from  them ;  for  nothing 
more  is  necessary  for  the  refutation  of  magic 
than  that  it  be  exposed  to  the  light  of  history« 
The  mitefiee  of  ^»iritaal  agents,  either  friendly 
or  hostile  to  onr  race,  is  here  presupposed ;  and 
magic  is  founded  on  the  belief  of  their  influ- 
enoe,and  secret  and  invisible  power.  Wherever 
this  sscret,  inTistble  power  of  superior  spirits 
is  granted  to  men,  there  is  a  foandaiion  for 
magic,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  spirits 
by  whom  it  is  granted,  whether  they  are  gods, 
or  angels,  or  demons,  or  of  some  other  denomi- 
natioo«  The  many  erroneoas  conceptions  of 
ignorant  and  uncoltivated  men  with  respect  to 
the  influence  of  these  spirits,  and  the  custom 
of  ascribing  to  their  agency  everything  whiol\ 
cannot  be  easily  explained  on  natural  prinoi- 
plesr^tbese,  with  other  things,  furnish  a  saf- 
ficient  ground  for  the  pibpensity  to  magic  which 
is  seen  smong  so  many  persons,  and  in  so  many 
nations.  This  superatition  has  indeed  sppeared 
Indifferent  forme  among  different  people;  but 
as  they  all  proceed  from  the  same  general  ideas, 
they  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  each  other  in 
all  their  diversities,  and  agree  in  the  means 
whioh  they  prescribe  to  propitiate  or  appease 
these  superior  spirits,  or  to  avert  the  threatened 
evil.  MstgU^  in  its  Isrgest  sense,  is  the  art  of 
performing  something  which  surpasses  the  na- 
torel  poweis  of  men,  by  the  aid  of  superior  spi- 
rils.  And  the  less  general  cultivation  one  has, 
the  less  knowledge  he  possesses  of  the  powers 
of  nature  and  their  effects,  the  more  inclined 
will  he  he  to  magic,  and  to  all  kinds  of  super- 
stition which  relate  to  the  natural  worid.  The 
question  has  sometimes  been  asked.  In  what  na- 
tion was  magic  firet  practised  1  and.  Who  was 
its  fint  inventor  or  teacher  t  And  in  answer  to 
these  questions,  the  Chaldeans  and  Persians 
have  been  mentioned.  Sine  dvhio^  says  Pliny 
(xzx.  1),  erto  tf»  Permde  h  Zonxuilte^  ^  inter 
mudor^  eomioL  But  this  inquiry  is  useless, 
since  magic  is  practised  by  all  savage  nations, 
and  they  would  be  led  to  it  naturally  by  the  su- 
perstitions ideas  above  mentioned,  and  need  not 
be  supposed  therefore  to  have  derived  it  from 
other  sonicss.  Vids  Tiedemann,  De  Magia; 
Marbwg,  1787. 

When  rude  and  uncultivated  man  wishes  in 
any  way  to  better  his  condition,  or  to  accomplish 
what  appears  to  him  diflicult  or  impossible,  he 
fesorts  to  magic»  er  the  aid  of  spirits,  (a)  These 
who  wished  to  be  rieh,  or  prosperous,  to  live 
eomfort^Iy,  to  regain  their  own  health,  or  to 


procure  health  for  othen,  were  asanüsmed  to 
resort  to  supernatural  assistance,  to  magic  medW 
cinee,  curea  effected  by  incantation,  alchymys 
philtrea.  Ice.  The  more  mysterious,  dark,  and 
enigmatical  the  means  prescribed  by  this  art,  the 
more  welcome  were  they,  and  the  more  efficar 
eions  were  they  believed  to  be.  Even  the  e^ 
fects  produced  by  the  natural  virtues  of  herbst 
medicines,  &Cm  were  ascribed  by  some  to  the 
influence  of  spirite;  hence  Pliny  says  (xzx.  l)f 
Naiam  primum  (magiam)  e  medidna  nemo  dm>' 
bitat^  ae  tpetie  $ahtari  irrqmtee  velut  aUiotem 
tanetiortmque  medieinam*  (h)  Those  who 
wished  secretly  to  injure  othera,  or  to  be  re» 
venged  upon  them,  were  wont  to  employ  vsri* 
ous  herbs,  roots,  or  formulas  of  speech,  for  tha 
purpoee  of  bewitching  or  enchanting  the  objects 
of  their  dislike ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  resorted 
to  amulets,  charms,  &c.,  when  they  wishsd  te 
repri  the  injury  to  themselves  from  like  prao» 
tices  in  othera.  Real  injury  has  been  done  m 
ms^cal  practices  by  the  use  of  aoCaal  poisons» 
though  the  operation  even  of  these  is  ascribed 
by  many  to  spirits.  Hence,  venefieium  ifap^u^ 
mia)  signifies  both  the  mingling  of  peieon  and 
aoreery.  So  Pliny  (xxx.  2),  HobU  (magia) 
quaedam  veriUUie  umbra$;  $ed  in  hi$  penefidm 
arU»  poUent^  non  magiem,  (d)  Thoae  who 
wished  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  things  un* 
known  to  them,  (e.  g.,  who  their  enemiee  were, 
who  atood  in  the  way  of  their  success,  who  had 
stolen  their  property,  &c*,)  or  who  wishsd  te 
learn  their  future  destiny,  supposed  that  by  een- 
sulting  spirits  they  could  best  obtain  the  desired 
information.  Pliny,  in  the  passags  above  ciled^ 
says,  «*  Nttllo  (homine)  non  avido  fotura  de  so 
sciendi,  atque  de  coelo  verissiae  peti  credeme.** 
Hence  divination,  dresms,  and  appariticna,  havo 
always  been  among  the  instruments  of  whieli 
the  magician  has  availed  himself. 

Among  men  entertaining  the  supsratitioiia 
opinions  here  deecribed,  the  supposed  eoafidaan 
of  superior  spirits  would  natuially  command  !»• 
apectand  influence«  These  magicians  (for  so 
those  were  called  who  were  sapposed  to  posseea 
familiar  spirits)  were  somettmes  impestere, 
sometimes  thesMclves  deluded,  sometimes  both 
at  once.  The  various  practices  to  which  they 
reeorted  in  ancient  and  modem  tisMS  nay  bo 
sssily  explained  from  what  has  already  heea 
said.  The  most  common  are  the  feilowtAgh— > 
vis.,/aieliMlMn  hf  eoU  gisneet,  by  wmrd$9  prm^ 
era,  ineaniaUon»^  {earminth  formulas  which 
were  sang,)  Eccl.  x.  11 ;  Ps.  Iviii.  0,6;  Hem. 
Odys.  ds  Circe;  Viffil,  Bel.  viii^  69»  esq«; 
iBn.  iv.  487,  seq.  Neeromanej^^  the  art  of  ob- 
taining the  secrets  of  the  fatare  by  oonjariag 
up  >he  dead ;  Horn«,  Odys.  xi.r-«  twy  com- 
mon practice  in  the  East,  snd  saoeng  the  H^- 
brews,  who  were  eddided  to  idolslty.  A  BMdo 
practitioner  of  this  art  among  the  Hebrews  wai» 
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«■IM  im,  ttd  «faMltti  (for it  Vis  ynwtwad  by 
lemalM,)  aurnSjiri,  a  tomuin  who  hm  n  tpirU  if 
mtßr^mancy ;  m  the  plnral,  ms«»  wanmtma.  Lev, 
sx.  97;  U.  zxix.  4.  Of  this  claw  wu  the 
vnUk  of  Endor^  whom  Saul  consulted,  1  Sa- 
muel, xxviii.  Gf.  Ib. Ttii.  19.  EnehaMmadhy 
mnagis  Aerit,  etfidnM^  medietnet^  and  differtwt 
mumm  cf  mtHmg  thefedingi  mmd  pmmiam* 

Bat  the  belief  in  the  eonnezion  betveen 
wUktd  men  and  etU  spiitts  or  maUgmmtU  dei- 
tiee,  and  the  injary  to  othen  which  wiiarde  of 
this  deeeription  oonld  do  with  the  aeeistanee 
«fferded  them,  has  been  more  frightfal  in  ite 
«ooeeqaeneee  than  any  other.  The  magical 
praetioee  of  such  men  were  called  by  the  Ara- 
biana  iho  bimk  ari^  in  dittinetion  from  what  was 
4ene  by  thoee  who  had  connexion  with  good 
•piritB,  which  was  called  by  them  white  putgie^ 
(magla  alba.)  This  form  of  magic  existed  also 
«mong  the  Hebrsws,  who  were  addicted  to 
idolatry ;  for  the  Oanaanites,  and  other  heathen 
Mtions  with  whom  they  wne  conneeted,  be- 
liered  in  blmk  deäie$j  ohi  du*— 4.  e.,  harmful 
godot  the  muthote  if  mMUf^  not  moraUy  wicked, 
Uke  the  derils  of  the  Jews  aitor  the  captivity. 

So  we  find  nf^f  (from  the  Arab.  UsÄmO»  obseit- 
MMs^t  «e&jpit  t^feeit  Dem  ookm^  and  synonymoos 

eaUgifuwit  ociiüm,)  mogte«  block 


with 

mrtf  somI  <|V^,  a  magician^  prmtüiomr  of  the 
Siatk  mrU  Nah.  iti.  4 ;  Dent  XTiii.  10.  Great 
«Hsehief  has  been  done  by  the  professors  of  the 
klmk  mrt^  who,  vnder  pretence  of  magical  prac- 
lioes,  have  not  nnftequentiy  committed  mnrder, 
<ir  sdmiiiistsred  poison.  Hence  in  many  of  the 
tnsient  languages,  the  prmiiee  of  magie  and  the 
mtmgUng  cf  poioon  were  denoted  by  the  same 
word ;  in  Gresk,  by  ^offiomtia,  in  Latin,  by  ee- 
A^flmMn,  oen^keif  hence,  too,  the  operations  of 
poisDa  sod  of  magic  are  confounded  by  savage 
people-*e.  g.,  by  the  African  negroes«  Vide 
Oldendorp's  History  of  the  Mission  to  the  Ca- 
ribbean Islands,  where  the  terrible  consequences 
of  the  b^ief  in  magic  among  barbaroos  men  are 
dsseiibed.  The  praetioe  of  bisck  magic  was 
thesefora  feibidden  by  many  of  the  ancient  legis- 
latM«,  and  especially  by  Moses,  Kx.  xxii.,  Lev. 
XX.,  Deut.  xviii.  The  latter  ibibade  the  practice 
of  it  by  the  Jews,  partly  from  its  intimate  con- 
nexion with  idolatry,  and  partly  from  the  iojnry 
done  by  nrngieians,  as  rsal  murders»  and  poi- 
soners.  Msgie,  however,  remained  in  vogue 
asMng  the  Jews.  Before  the  exile,  they  sap- 
pessd  the  sapematnral  power  of  magietans  was 
derived  from  the  heathen  idols;  but  sfter  the 
exUc  when  they  wholly  renoanoed  idolatry, 
they  supposed  (hat  black  magic  was  performed 
by  the  aid  of  evil  angels.  No  traces  of  this  opi- 
nion, however,  are  to  he  met  with  shortly  after 
theexttei  bnt  Ibe  Jews  nt  the  lime  of  Christ 


bslieved  both  in  the  connexion  of  men  wMgnsdl 
spirits  and  in  their  fellowship  and  alUanee  with 
devils;  and  of  this  the  Pharissss  secased even 
Jesus,  Malt.  xii.  94. 

2.  The  eooroe  of  modem  ecbntiic  magic 
which  has  prevailed  so  extensively  even  among 
the  civilixed  nstions  of  Asis  and  Bnrope,  numt 
be  sought  in  the  ^rindiplee  of  the  New  Pl^enk 
philoeophy,  which  first  flourished  in  £yf pt* 
The  enthttsisstic  adherents  of  thie  phüesephy 
during  the  second  and  third  eenturiee  bmeght 
the  ancient  religion  of  the  Grseks  and  the  enpei^ 
etitious  opinions  which  pvsvailed  among- them 
into  s  scientific  'form,  and  gave  them  a  learned 
aapeet  Vide  Meinert  Betmohtnngen  fiber  die 
neuplatoniscbePhiloeophie ;  Leipsig,  178S»8re. 
Eberhard,  Ueber  den  Unpmn^  der  wiseen- 
eohafUichen  Magie,  in  Num.  7  cnT  hie  *'  Neuen 
vermiechten  Schriften;'*  Halle,  I78&  They 
gave  out  their  own  notions  as  pumly  Platenie, 
and  in  order  to  secure  them  a  more  favousable 
reception,  inveeted  them  with  the  Platenie  ideas 
rsepecting  demone,  purification  of  souls,  nnion 
with  the  Deity,  &c.  They  divided  msgie  into 
two  parts :— (a)  ^mopyia^  ^eovpy««^  v^JK^t  m*- 
gia  dfto— 4.  c,  the  art  of  gaining  over  good  dei- 
ties or  good  demons,  and  ef  procuring  theis  as- 
sistance aq4  cooperation  by  means  of  appointed 
oeremonies,  fasts,  sacrifices,  &c.  Thie  art  was 
also  called  ^oyuyuh  (^nyepwT)  the  art  of  en- 
listing the  gods  on  one's  side;  ^imtiruh  «•  «•  )u 
(b)  Votfttia  (from  yotiif  omanUdor^prmoiigiältot^) 
prmaHgim^  magna  atrOf  wikkoMfi^  the  srt  of  ss- 
curing  the  assistance  of  evil  spirits.  This  divi- 
sion was  made  by  Jamblious,  Proelns«  Porphyry, 
and  other  New  Platonists. 

Whsn  now  the  principles  of  the  New  Plalonio 
philosophy  became  prevalent  among  Christian 
people,  theurgy  and  witchcraft  were  adopted 
among  other  doctrines,  though  in  a  fons  some- 
what modified,  and  inteimiogled  witb  Jewish 
and  Christian  ideas.  Vids  Laotentios«  Institt. 
Div.  ii.  14, 16.  The  spread  of  these  opinions 
was  slso  promotsd  by  the  enthusiastieal  writ- 
ings which  were  published  in  the  fifth  oentuiy 
under  the  aesumed  name  of  Dionysius  Areopa* 
gits«  Itwastheslmostuniversalopiolonof  the 
eoole8iasti9al  fathers  that  oracles,  auguries,  and 
the  whole  system  of  heathen  divination,  veie 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  devil,  and  were  a  product 
of  this  their  so  called  ynrvtMu  Vide  Laetaa- 
tius,  1.  L  Van  Dale,  De  Oraenlis  vetL  eUmi- 
coram ;  Amsterdamt»,  1700»  Among  the  Jewp, 
oome  adopted  the  opinions  above  deaeribed, 
others  adhered  to  their  cabalistic  draama,  and 
pretended  to  work  wondera  with  words  and 
phraees  taken  from  the  Bible,  with  the  name 
of  God  or  angels,  dec. ;  all  which  ran  into  the 
tbeuigy  Just  noticed.  Among  the  Saaceos, 
also,  thsurgy  was  very  much  practised;  and  es- 
pesially  in  the  twelfth  centouQri  they  ^nployed 
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Ifieiirtelfwi  veiy  iMloosly  in  Marching  for  the 
pkiipt9pk«f^9$t&fie  by  the  practiees  of  white  ma- 
gio;  and  CTamaiitted  their  reenlte  to  the  Chrie- 
tiane  both  of  Asia  and  Europe«  It  may  be  said 
in  general  of  Jewish  and  Christian  teachers, 
thnt  while  they  oondemned  keatken  theurgy, 
they  did  not  do  this  on  aoeonnt  of  its  being  a 
enperstitioiis  practice,  but  liecaase  of  the  homage 
rendered  by  it  to  strange  gods ;  for  the  gods  and 
devMMM  of  the  heathen  were  regarded  by  Jews 
and  Christians  as  devils  or  fallen  angels.  But 
while  they  condemned  thenrgy  as  involTing 
this  iKKnage,  they  retained  the  art  itself,  unal- 
tered except  in  its  name.  During  the  middle 
ages,  magie  was  indeed  in  many  places  ex- 
changed for  astrology,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
trodaetion  of  the  physics  of  Aristotle;  still 
BMgie  was  not  wholly  exterminated,  nor  were 
the  different  kinds  of  it  (pecv^yia  and  yotftaia) 
ever  in  more  repute  in  the  west  than  during  the 
sixteenth  and  apart  of  the  scTcnteenth  ceaturies, 
shortly  before  and  aiWr  the  Reformation.  The 
heads  of  theologians,  civilians,  and  common 
people,  were  filled  with  the  notion  that  there 
were  in  rsality  alliances  l>etween  wicked  men 
and  wicked  spirits,  and  not  unfrequendy,  even 
in  the  Protestant  ehureh,  have  persons  been  con- 
demned ss  wiiards  and  witchee.  By  degrees, 
however,  the  notions  of  some  of  the  learned, 
especially  of  the  Cartesian  school,  became  more 
clear  on  this  subject ;  and  in  England  and  the 
Netheriand«  some  ventured  openly  to  avow 
their  own  opinions,  and  publicly  to  express 
their  belief  in  the  unreasonableness  of  ths  popu- 
lar superstitiotts.  Among  these  writers,  Becker 
was  foremost  He  was  followed  in  Englsnd 
by  Webster  and  othere,  and  in  Protestant  Ger- 
many by  Christ.  Thomasius,  in  his  work 
«•Theses  de  crimine  magis  ;'*  Hal«,  1701 ;  and 
in  other  worics,  in  which  he  further  developed 
the  ^rrineiples  expressed  in  his  Theses.  His 
opinions  excited  at  firet  great  opposition,  which, 
however,  did  not  last  long,  so  ashamed  did  the 
princes,  theologians,  and  common  people  of  the 
Protestant  ehureh  become  of  this  superetition ; 
the  trials  of  the  witches  were  abandoned,  and 
prcmsion  was  made  for  the  better  instruction  of 
the  people  and  the  enlightening  of  the  public 
mind.  But,  after  all,  there  is  still  in  protestant 
countries  a  deep-rooted  belief  in  magic,  which 
IS  likely  yet  to  continue.  How  many  people 
of  all  classes,  even  in  the  midst  of  enlightened 
Germany,  were  deceived  and  led  away  by  the 
conjurer  Schidpfer,  and  afterwards  by  Cagli- 
ostro!  And  by  how  many  secret  societies  has 
the  belief  in  magie  been  industriodsly  propa- 
gated Among  the  high  and  the  low !  Besides 
the  woriLS  of  Becker,  Thomasius,  Semler, 
TIedemann,  Meiner,  and  Eberhard,  which  have 
been  already  cited,  ef.  Hauber,  Bibliotheca  Ma- 
gien, 9  torn.;  iieo»gov.  1735-^1, 8vo,  when  the 
30 


hurtfolness  of  these  magical  practices  is  shewn 
from  authority  and  history.  Hennings,  Das 
Grab  dee  Abeiglaubens,  4  8amm]. ;  Frankfurt, 
1777,  8vo.  Vide  NoesseU*s  **  Bacherkennt^ 
niss.*' 

jpfote  U — ^The  act  of  producing  nnnsual  and 
striking  sffects  by  means  of  the  known  powera 
of  nature,  is  called  tnagia  naturalu^  because 
these  effects,  however  marvelloua  and  magical 
they  may  appear  to  the  ignorant,  are  yet  really 
produced  by  natural  means.  Such,  for  example, 
were  many  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  magi- 
cians of  Egypt;  Ex.  vii.  Vide  Wiegleb,  Na- 
türiiche  Magie;  Beriin,  1779,  8vo;  continued 
afterwards  by  Rosenthal. 

Neie  9. — The  philoeophy  of  many  secret  or^ 
den,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  relies 
upon  magic  for  the  attainment  of  its  object.  It 
is  built  on  the  cabalistio  theory,  that  man  in  his 
original  perfection  was  a  very  different  being 
from  man  in  his  preeent  state;  that  he  possess- 
ed even  more  natural  powere  than  he  now  does ; 
in  short,  that  he  was  in  the  image  of  Adam  Kad* 
m(m^  the  original  god-man,  the  firet  and  purest 
effluence  of  all  the  divine  powen  and  attributes ; 
that  he  was  immortal,  the  friend  of  superior  spi- 
rits, lord  of  the  invisible  world,  and  master  of 
secret  sciences  and  arts.  To  restore  human  na- 
ture to  this  its  original  perfection  was  the  object 
of  philosophy;  and  the  mysterious  means  by 
which  this  end  could  be  accomplished,  (the  phi- 
losopher's stone,)  were  supposed  to  have  been 
communicated  to  Adam  by  superior  spirits,  and 
transmitted  by  tradition,  hieroglyphics,  and  va- 
rious secret  writings,  through  Seth,  Enoch, 
Noah,  Moses,  Solomon,  Hermes  Trismegistus, 
Zoroaster,  Orpheus,  and  othere  of  the  initialed. 
This  order  was  accessible  to  men  of  all  reli- 
gions, and  among  its  membera  we  find  the  Ara- 
bians Adfar  and  Avienna,  Artesius,  Raymund, 
Lnllus,  Nie.  Flamel,  and  Basil.  Valentine. 
This  mystery  was  brought  from  the  East  into 
Europe  by  Christ.  Rosenkreutx,  who  lived  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  It  wsa  call- 
ed the|iAti(OiopA«r*s  «tone,  though  it  comprehend- 
ed more  than  mere  akhymy^  or  the  art  of  enno- 
bling metals,  and  the  secret  of  preeerving  life 
a  thousand  yean.  This  mystery  had  for  its 
higlier  object  the  entire  elevation  of  man,  bodily 
and  spiritually ;  and  this  object  it  sought  to  ef- 
fect by  means  of  magic,  or  a  mysterious  con- 
nexion with  good  spirits.  In  comparison  with 
this  object,  the  mere  making  of  gold  was  regard- 
ed as  a  very  petty  achievement  by  these  adepts, 
and  was  so  insignificant  in  their  view,  as  many 
of  them  assure  us,  that  rather  than  employ  them- 
selves about  it  they  would  always  remain  poor. 

II.  OfSpedres. 
A  belief  in  spectres  was  formerly,  and  is  still, 
almost  universal,  and  this,  because  it  resnlia 
u3 
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immediately  from  certain  feelings  and  ideas 
x^'hich  are  widely  difTused  among  men.  Spec- 
tree  are  called  by  the  Greeks,  ctdwXa,  apparitions^ 
wnang^  fomu  which  can  be  teen^  shadow'thapei ; 
also  ^dafJMta  (from  ^(uvw)  and  ^aatrdöfia/ta 
(from  ^avtoJC^*)  pharUams^  phanta*m$.  Vide 
Mark,  vi.  49.  Tiiey  are  called  by  the  Latins 
tpcctra^  (from  the  obsolete  tpeeio^  eemo  $)  also 
moiutra* 

What  art  tpeäru  ?  According  to  the  concep- 
tions of  the  Greeks,  Latins,  Hebrews,  Oriental- 
ists, and  indeed  of  most  nations,  they  are  the 
BouU  of  the  departed^  returned  again  to  the  earthy 
and  rendered  vinble  to  men.  The  nations  now 
mentioned,  and  others  less  cultivated  than  these, 
supposed,  indeed,  that  departed  souls  (the  ghosts 
or  manes  of  the  dead)  immediately  after  death 
wandered  down  to  Hades  (Swe^)«  (vide  Homer, 
and  Isaiah,  xiv. ;}  and  that  they  had  definite 
places  appointed  them  there,  secluded  from  the 
upper  world,  to  which  they  were  not  allowed  to 
return  in  ordinary  cases.  Vide  2  Sam.  xii.  23 ; 
Job,  vii.  9,  10;  Luke,  zvi.  22,  23 ;  Isa.  xxzviii. 
10,  seq.  But  as  the  living  sometimes  saw  the 
deceased  in  their  dreams,  and  as  an  excited 
imagination  often  depicted  before  their  waking 
eyes  the  image  of  some  departed  friend,  so  that 
they  seemed  to  themselves  to  see  and  to  hear 
him,  they  naturally  fell  into  the  belief  that  the 
shades  sometimes  ascend  from  Hades,  and  be- 
come visible  to  men,  or  in  some  other  way 
(perhaps  by  knocking)  give  signals  of  their 
presence.  In  conformity  with  these  concep- 
tions, the  rich  man  in  Hades  is  said  in  the  pa- 
rable to  pray  that  one  of  the  dead  might  be  eeni  to 
his  father's  house^  Luke,  xvi.  27,  30.  1'hese 
ghosts  in  Hades  were  represented  as  beings 
possessing  fine,  aSrial  bodies,  in  which,  though 
they  were  far  less  gross  and  palpable  than  the 
flesh  and  bones  of  our  earthly  bodies,  they  yet 
sometimes  rendered  themselves  visible  to  men. 
Vide  s.  59,  H.,  s.  150.  Traces  of  this  opinion 
are  found  among  the  Jews,  and  also  among  the 
Latins  and  Greeks;  thus  Homer  speaks  of  ßpo- 
tCtp  ci&oXa  xofiortiAVf  and  says  of  them, 

CH  yip  M  96pKtts  tk  Ml  inia  7iHf  txp^*'» 

Cf.  Luke,  xxiv.  39,  ttvtvfuk  ad^xa  xai  oatha  oOx 
I;t»*  Vide  texts  from  various  writers  cited  by 
Weistein  in  his  Com.  on  Luke,  xxiv.  37.  From 
these  prevailing  conceptions,  the  passages, 
Luke,  xxiv.  37,  and  Mark,  vi.  49,  50,  may  be 
fxplained,  and  upon  the  existence  of  such  su- 
perstitions the  delusions  of  the  ancient  necro- 
mancers were  founded— e.  g.,  of  the  witch  of 
Endor,  1  Samuel,  xxviii.  7,  seq.  It  was  with 
these  notions  in  his  mind  that  Thomas  took  the 
appearance  of  Jesus  to  be  the  apparition  of  a 
departed  spirit  in  a  shadowy  body,  (cidwXoyO 
and  was  unwilling  to  believe  that  he  had  ap- 
ptwred  to  the  other  disciples  in  the  true  body 


which  b^  bad  upon  the  aavtht  JobB,  n*  SUh, 

John  relates  (chap,  xxi.)  that  Jesus  aie  wiih  hi« 
disciples  after  bis  resurrection,  in  order,  it  wo« Id 
seem,  to  discountenance  the  idea  th^t  be  apptay- 
ed  only  with  the  airy  body  of  a  spectre.  The 
common  opinion  on  this  subject  was  adopted  by 
Plato  in  his  Phaedon,  and  was  aflerwaids  fur* 
ther  developed  and  remodelled  to  suit  themselvea 
by  the  new  Platonists.  Vide  Scripta  Varii  ar- 
gumenti,  Num.  iii.,  Progr«  super  origins  opini- 
onis  de  immortalitate  animonim ;  Halls,  1790. 
It  was  also  adopted  by  many  of  the  esrly  Chris» 
tian  teachers ;  it  is  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  fethers ;  and  was  turned  to 
good  account  by  the  Romanists  in  their  doctrine 
of  purgatory. 

It  would  naturally  occur  to  the  minds  of  Jews 
and  Christians  that  tbe  devil,  and  the  demons 
in  subjection  to  him,  might  hsve  seme  hand  im 
these  apparitions.  Some  accordingly  maintained 
that  it  was  the  devil  who,  for  various  sinistei 
purposes,  occasioned  the  return  and  appearance 
of  departed  spirits ;  while  others  asseited  thai 
spectres  were  only  illusions  practised  on  ns  by 
Satan,  that  the  ghosts  of  the  departed  never  ap« 
peered,  and  that  there  were  no  other  than  dm  A 
ish  spectres»  Of  this  opinion  were  many  of  the 
philosophers  and  theologians  of  the  protestant 
church,  in  opposition  to  those  of  tbe  Romish« 
Nor  have  there  been  wanting  those  who  have 
attempted  to  explain  ghostly  sppearances  from 
physical  causes.  Cardanus  and  Jul.  Cbs.  Ba« 
nini  contended  that  spectres  were  exhalation« 
from  the  wasting  corpse,  which,  becoming  con- 
densed during  the  more  damp  and  silent  air  of 
the  night,  assumed  at  length  the  external  form  of 
the  deceased.  Of  tlie  philosophers  who  divided 
roan  into  three  parts — bodjf^  soulj  and  spirit^  (s. 
61, 1.,)  some  have  supposed  that  it  is  the  spirit 
only  which  after  death  appears  as  a  spectre. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  Paracelsus,  in  tlie  six- 
teenth century,  and  in  this  he  was  followed  by 
many  theosophists  and  astrologers.  He  called 
this  spectral  spirit  astral,  because  he  supposed 
thst  it  was  composed  of  the  two  upper  elements, 
air  and^e,  and  was  therefore  longer  in  dissolv- 
ing after  death  than  the  material  body,  and 
could  float  about  in  the  atmosphere.  He  was 
followed  in  this  by  Jacob  Boehmen,  and  also 
by  Rob.  Fludd,  and  others  of  tbe  ancient  Rose- 
crucians. 

But  these  philosophers  would  have  been  bet> 
ter  employed  in  inquiring,  in  tbe  first  place, 
whether  the  stories  of  ghostly  appearances 
which  they  undertook  to  explain  were  real  and 
well-established  facts.  This  inquiry,  however« 
they  rarely  made,  and  usually  took  for  granted 
the  truth  of  what  they  had  heard  on  this  subject. 
But  if  we  examine  impartially  tbe  Tarioua 
ghost^tories  which  are  told,  we  shall  be  brought 
to  the  conclusion  that  spectres  are  not»  for  tbe 
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«tost  patij  raal  bein^,  bat  ereatores  of  the  ima- 
frtnatioii,  which  often  exercises  so  irresisiible  s 
control  over  men,  that  they  think  they  perceive 
with  their  external  senses  what  has  no  extstp 
enoe,  or  at  least  exists  in  an  entirely  different 
way  from  that  in  which  it  appears  to  them. 
And  in  these  eases  fear  and  terror  osnally  pre- 
vent all  farther  investigation.  BeeideSf  there 
avD  some  persons  who  are  mischievous  and 
thoaghtYess  enough  to  work  upon  the  fear  and 
credoUty  of  others,  and  who,  merely  for  their 
own  interest  or  amusement,  will  terrify  them 
with  frightful  appearances.  Again ;  the  super- 
«tittoQS  notions  which  are  contracted  by  many 
in  early  life  become  so  deeply  and  firmly  rooted 
in  their  minds,  that  often  they  cannot  be  eradi- 
cated daring  their  whole  lives;  and  this  fur- 
nishes a  psychological  explanation  of  the  fact, 
chat  even  those  philosophers  who  believe  in  no- 
chingr  of  the  kind  are  often  not  less  agitated  than 
others  wHh  the  superstitions  fear  of  ghosts. 
Still,  however,  no  considerate  and  sober  philo- 
sopher would  allow  himself  to  decide  positively 
that  spectres  are  in  all  cases  unreal ;  for  no  one 
can  presume  to  maintain  that  the  appearance  of 
disembodied  spirits  among  the  living  is  wholly 
impombk^  and  can  never  take  place.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  works  cited  s.  65,  66,  cf.  Hennings, 
Von  Ahndongen  und  Visionen ;  Leipzig,  1782, 
«vo;  «Iso  his  work,  •«  Von  Geistern  und  Geister- 
sehern;" Leipzig,  1780,  8vo.  Jung,  Geister- 
kunde; Nomberg,  1808,  8vo, — sn  attempt  to 
furnish  a  scriptural  answer  to  the  question, 
How  ftr  we  are  to  believe  in  presentiments, 
visions,  dreams,  apparitions,  &c.;  containing, 
however,  nothing  very  satisfactory,  though 
written  with  the  best  intentions. 


ARTICLE  Vni. 


or  TBB  DOCTRINB  RESPECTING  DIVINE 
PBOVIDENCB. 


SECTION  LXVII. 

WHAT  18  MEANT  B7  THE  PROVIDENCE  OF  GOD; 
AND  HISTORICAL  REMARKS  RESPECTING  THIS 
DOCTRINE. 

I.  Definition  of  FroMence, 

Phovidencs,  defined  as  to  its  inherent  nature, 
is  Iht  power  wkiek  God  exerti  vnthout  inierrufh 
turn  in  and  upon  all  the  workt  ff  hi$  hands.  The 
relation  in  which  all  things  stand  to  God,  and 
the  tnioenees  which  he  exerts  upon  them,  are 
always  represented  in  the  Bible  ss  depending 
upon  the  ereaiion»  As  the  creator  of  all  things, 
God  possesses  the  power  and  the  right  to  use 
Ihem  aeeordtng  to  his  own  pleasure;  and  to 


cause  them,  and  all  which  is  done  by  them,  to 
promote  his  own  designs.  Hence  the  provi- 
dence of  God  is  justly  denominated  by  the 
schoolmen  the  second  creation.  Vide  s.  46. 
But,  defined  as  to  its  external  efiect,  and  as  far 
as  it  is  visible  to  the  eyes  of  men,  providence 
may  be  said  to  he  the  government  and  preserw^ 
Hon  ef  all  things ;  or  the  constant  core  and  over^ 
sight  of  God  for  all  his  works ,-  and  this  defini- 
tion, which  b  the  one  that  Moras  gives,  is  the 
most  easy  and  intelligible.  Cf.  Moras,  p.  76, 
s.  1,3. 

Note  1.— The  word  prooidenee  (Germ,  vorsc 
hung)  is  derived  from  the  Latin  Providentia^  and 
this  from  the  Greek  itpopouh  which,  bowevnr, 
is  not  found  in  any  of  the  canonical  books, 
though  it  occurs  in  the  Book  of  Wivdom,  xiv. 
3 ;  xvii.  S.  The  words  H^ovotw  and  providere 
properly  signify  to  foresee^  futura  prospieerc  f 
and  ftpovoia  znd  procidentia^  accordingly  signify 
fnresight.  But  providere  not  only  signifies  to 
foresee^  but  also  to  exercise  forecast^  prseeavere^ 
and  thus,  in  a  general  sense,  to  watch  over^  to 
earefor^  curare,  procurare.  In  this  sense  it  is 
employed  by  Cicero,  (Nst.  Deor.  ii.  65,)  Aon 
universe  generi  haminum  solum,  sed  etiam  sin- 
guUs  a  deis  consul!  et  providrri  solet.  Corres- 
ponding with  providere  are  the  following  He- 
brew verbs— viz.,  jn^,  rvr>,  and  the  other  verba 
videndi  et  adspiciends,  as  ts^sn.  Psalm  xxxiii.  13, 
(cf.  i^opir.  Homer,  Od.  xiii.  914 ;  dp^v,  II.  xxiv. 
991;  and  the  phrase,  Deus  eontemplans  maria 
et  terras,  Cicero,  Nat.  Deor.  i.  20;)  *ot  -tp?, 
Pes.  viii.  5,  (cf.  dfco^ftMu^Mu,  II.  xxiv.  498;) 
ydfy  D^jo,  id^j,  Num.  vi.  20 ;  \b\\  and  also  the 
following  Greek  verbs-^viz.,  tpoy«»y,  /tcMuty, 
(1  Pet.  V.  7;  1  Cor.  ix.  9,)  iriiwiKti^^,  ti6i' 
Mu,  invywiacxtw.  Corresponding  with  provi" 
dentia  are  the  following  Hebrew  substantive»-» 
VIS«,  TOJ,  D0bH^,  roj^,  nt3t^nD,  tmott^,  nv»^  \j'y,  115 
and  the  foliowing  Greek  substantives— viz., 
xpifia/ta%  060/,  iiaXoyuSftioi,  x,  t.  X. 

Note  2. — ^The  doctrine  of  difine  providence 
is  of  the  very  first  importance,  and  contributes 
greatly  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  human  life. 
Were  it  not  that  God  maintained  a  constant  and 
watchful  care  over  his  works,  all  piety  would 
immediately  cease.  A  god  who  did  not  concern 
himself  in  the  afifaira  of  the  world,  and  especially 
in  the  actions  of  men,  would  be  to  us  as  good 
as  none  at  all.  In  that  case,  should  men  live  in 
a  virtuous  and  pious  manner,  they  would  have  no 
approbation  to  expect  from  him ;  should  they  be 
guilty  of  crimes,  they  would  hsve  no  punishment 
to  fear;  were  they  persecuted,  they  could  think 
of  God  only  as  the  idle  witness  of  their  wrongs ; 
were  they  in  cirrumstances  of  suffering  and  sor- 
row, they  could  find  no  consolation,  if  God  were 
unmindful  of  them.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  am  entitled  to  believe,  that  even  in  times  of 
the  greatest  adversity  God  careth  for  me  as  a 
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Iith«r,  and  will  OTerrale  «11  events  for  my  greet- 
eat  good,  I  roaj  then  be  eompoeed  and  unshaken, 
^nd  may  rise  above  depression  and  despair. 

II.  HUiory  of  Opinion»  rapeding  Ma  Dodrme, 

1.  Rade  and  oneaktiTated  nations  have  at  first 
no  idea  of  the  world  as  a  whole ;  they  do  not 
onoe  think  of  its  origin,  of  its  internal  con- 
nexion, or  of  the  government  which  is  exercised 
over  it.  Vide  sec.  45,  Nos.  1,  8.  And  when 
by  degrees  they  have  attained  to  the  thought 
that  everything  which  exists  must  have  a  cause, 
they  unconsciously  adopt  the  notion,  that  ehanu 
or  nettmiy  is  the  cause  of  all  things ;  and  with 
this  vague  and  indefinite  notion  remain  for  a 
long  time  satisfied.  Vide  Meiners,  Historie 
doctrine  de  Deo  vero,  p.  1.  Respecting  the  re- 
lation which  exists  between  God  and  the  world ; 
respecting  his  power,  and  the  influence  which 
he  exerts  upon  the  works  of  his  hands,  the  con- 
ceptions of  people  in  the  first  stages  of  improve- 
ment were  of  course  very  confined  and  imper- 
fect. Vide  s.  46,  II.  They  represented  the 
Deity  to  their  minds  as  resembling  themselves 
aa  Closely  as  possible ;  they  compared  him  to 
earthly  princes  and  rulers,  possessing,  like  them, 
though  in  a  higher  degree,  power  and  influence ; 
they  considered  him  therefore  as  a  being  whose 
protection  was  to  be  sought,  and  whose  anger 
was  to  be  dreaded ;  but  at  the  same  time  they 
ascribed  to  him  many  human  weaknesses  and 
imperfections.  Of  many  of  his  attributes  they 
appear  to  have  had  very  elevated  and  worthy 
conceptions ;  and  especially  of  his  power,  as  is 
evident  from  the  representation  of  Homer,  2cvf 
iviwrM  mccM^a*  and  yet  even  of  this  attribute 
their  views  were  in  some  respects  defective. 
For  as  an  earthly  monarch,  though  possessed 
of  the  greatest  power,  and  of  the  best  wUl,  is 
sometimes  prevented  from  acting  in  the  manner 
which  he  approves  and  desires,  by  the  occur- 
rence of  some  unforeseen  events,  or  by  the  con- 
trol of  necessity ;  even  so,  they  supposed,  was 
God  himself,  though  possessed  of  a  vastly  supe- 
rior power,  and  acting  in  a  sphere  of  vastly 
greater  extent,  yet  equally  liable  to  be  hindered 
by  contingent  events,  and  equally  subject  to 
that  irresistible  neumiy  (faium,  ^»pa),  by 
which  gods  and  men  were  alike  controlled. 
And  not  only  in  the  respect  above  mentioned 
was  God  supposed  to  resemble  human  mlers, 
but  also  in  matters  of  mere  propriety  f  and  as  it 
waa  reputed  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  a 
ruler  to  concern  himself  in  all  the  petty  affaire 
of  his  subjects,  so  it  was  supposed,  a  minute 
inspection  and  particular  care  over  all  his  works 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  majesty  of  God. 
Such  were  the  popular  notions  respecting  the 
deities  which  prevailed  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  which  are  expressed  in  Homer, 
Hesiodi  Pindar,  and  other  eariv  Grecian  poets. 


On  the  one  hand,  their  conceptions  of  the  pm- 
vidence  of  God,  and  his  government  over  tlie 
worid,  were  very  Just  and  elevated ;  tiiey  consi- 
dered all  events  aa  depending  upon  bis  wüli 

II.  XX.  43fi,  and  leprasentsd  him  as  the  wii 
and  judge  of  the  conduct  of  men  ; 


Zi9s  f^tof  rurai9*  Inr^tof,  hrt  ««2  SKKng 
dvdpciwovs  ^pa,  iro2  rt'yvroi,  lorif  iftoprjlf 

Od.  xiii.  913.  But,  on  the  other  band«  i 
conceptions  were  mingled  with  othersv  which 
appear  to  us  extremely  unworthy«  and  ineoosasl- 
ent  with  the  divine  character. 

Among  the  ancient  natioDS,  the  ChaMsans 
were  distinguished  by  their  belief  in  the  doctrine 
of/oie,  which  they  associated  with  their  astro- 
logy ;  hence  the  nameya^um  OkaUaiemm^  m  oe- 
trohgioumf  though  this  doctrine  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  them.  Among  the  Gfeska, 
the  philosophers  made  the  popular  notions  ve* 
specting  the  Deity  the  basis  of  tlietr  phBosiH 
phical  reasonings.  From  the  belief  whi«^  was 
almost  universally  entertained  of  two  origin^ 
and  eternal  principles— God  and  mattm-f  neither 
of  which  was  the  author  of  the  otiier  (vide  s. 
46,  II.),  their  views  respecting  the  agency  of 
God  in  the  material  world,  and  of  his  power 
over  it,  and  consequently  respecting  his  jvtm»- 
denUf  must  have  been  extremely  defective  and 
erroneous.  The  first  among  the  Grecian  philo* 
sophers  who  advocated  the  doctrine  of fate^  from 
whose  control  not  even  the  Deity  was  excepted» 
was  Heraclitos.  It  was  sfterwards  delended  by 
Parmenides,  Demoeritna,  and  otheis ;  and  even 
by  Aristotle,  if  the  testimony^of  Gicere  (De 
Fato,  c.  17)  is  to  be  received,  which  is  soaaewhat 
doubtful.  Butaathis  doctrine  involvedinadequats 
conceptions  of  divine  providence,  and  infringed 
upon  the  freedom  of  God  and  of  other  lationd 
beings,  it  was  remodelled  by  Plato,  and  so  ex- 
plained by  him  as  to  be  more  easily  reconciled 
with  other  established  troths;  though  he  does 
not  always  adhere  to  his  own  principlee.  The 
stoics  are  known  as  strict /otoii'ilt,  though  the 
precise  sense  in  which  they  held  this  doetrine 
is  a  subject  of  dispute  among  the  learned.  Lip- 
sitts  maintained  that  the  fate  of  the  stoics  waa 
nothing  more  than  the  so  called  raltonsZ/ato— 
i.  e.,  the  order  established  by  God,  in  the  exes- 
eise  of  his  freedom  and  wisdom,  according  to 
which  certain  events  must  necessarily  take 
place.  In  the  stoical  fate,  however,  then 
was  always  involved  a  pkyneal  iiiSfuffy,  al- 
though they  repreeented  it  as  a  prsdetermina* 
tion  which  did  not  exclude  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  and  which,  while  it  secured  the  teriainty  of 
particular  events,  did  not  make  them  «leeeMsry. 
This  is  indeed  contradictory ;  but  it  did  not  ap- 
pear so  to  them.    Vide  Tiedemann,  System  del 
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•toiMien  PUtoMphi«,  tb«  li.  s.  lfi9--14S ;  Leip- 
mig,  1776«  870.  Aecoffding'  to  the  doctrine  of 
BpiounM«  the  Deity  was  wholly  remoYed  from 
the  weikU  In  hie  «yetein«  es  it  is  lepresented 
by  Diogenee,  Laertias,  and  Seneca,  the  notion 
ciffroMenee  is  absolutely  denied.  He  supposed 
that  the  peaee  of  the  blessed  ^s  woald  be  in- 
lemipted  by  the  labooTS  and  caies  incident  to 
the  government  of  the  world« 

S.  This  doetrine  of  an  inevitable  necessity 
being  found  inconsistent  with  the  scriptoral  re- 
pieeeataiions  of  the  providence  of  God,  and  be- 
ing' also  Uahie  to  the  grsatest  objections  on  philo- 
sophieal  gronnds,  hss  been  justly  abandoned  and 
njeoied  by  Christian  philosophers  snd  theolo- 
gians, fittt  in  detormining  the  manner  in  which 
God  governs  the  world,  they  have  shewn  a  great 
dteeiepsBey  in  their  opinions,  and  on  accoont  of 
the  bearing  of  this  question  on  that  concerning 
the  origin  and  canaes  of  sin,  have  made  it  the 
Mbfeot  of  grsat  controversy.  They  may  be 
rsnked,  «ecording  to  the  systems  which  they 
have  adopted,  in  three  classes,  each  of  which 
has  its  repressntatives  even  among  the  ancient 
aeheolmen. 

(a)  The  (kttuhnaMäa^  who  adopted  the  sys- 
tem of  oeeueUmal  eamee»  (systems  eaasaram  00- 
easioaaltam),  oeotmanaHam,  They  maintained 
that  God  is  the  immediaie  cause  of  the  actions 
of  hia  ereatnrss,  and  that  they  only  furnish  him 
an  ooMwstt  for  what  he  does,  and  accordingly 
ars  only  passive  instroments  by  which  he  sbso- 
lately  and  irresistibly  accomplishes  his  own 
desigBa.  According  to  this  system,  what  ara 
•laawfcore  called  eeeond  eauaee  are  only  oeeatienet 
mgemdL  They  are  also  called  FraN^eto^tfiofitof, 
because  they  supposed  a  prmdeterminalio,  or 
p3  mmeii»  phywka.  Of  this  class  were  many  of 
the  seboolmen,  particularly  the  Thomists  and 
Dominieans,  among  whom  Gabriel  Biel  distin- 
guished himself  ae  an  advocate  of  this  theory, 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  same  notion  re- 
specting the  manner  of  God's  agency  in  the 
world  was  adopted  in  the  eeventeenth  century, 
by  many  of  the  disciples  of  Des  Cartes ;  and 
indeed  hia  principles  necessarily  involved  it. 
Among  theologiane,  the  disciples  of  Oocoeins, 
aad  some  Arminians,  were  the  advocatee  of  thia 
system.  Its  most  sealous  and  acute  defenders, 
however,  were  Malebranche  snd  Bayle,  though 
the  latter  dissented  in  many  particulars  from  the 
former.  The  names  of  Twiss,  Mseeov,  snd 
Tnrretin,  deserve  to  be  mentioned  in  this  class* 
la  the  Romish  church,  the  Dominicans  still  con- 
tinue the  advocatee  of  this  theory.  With  regard 
to  thia  theory  it  most  be  said,  that  it  is  hard  to 
see  ite  eonsisteney  with  the  freedom  of  the 
human  will;  nor,  indeed,  is  its  inconsistency 
denied  by  Bayle.  Man  is  thus  subjected  to  ne- 
eeeeity ;  his  good  and  bad  actions  are  not  im- 
patahla  to  him,  hot  to  God,  who  nets  through 


him,  as  a  mere  hwtmment.  But  the  law  of  ne- 
cessity, when  spplied  to  moral  beings,  or  within 
the  world  of  spirits,  is  extended  beyond  ita 
proper  sphere,  which  is  the  msterial  world. 
This  theory,  therefore,  which  involfes  a  neces- 
sity of  acting,  is  utterly  inapplicable  to  moral 
beings,  whose  highest  law  of  acting  wfitedom* 
[Respecting  the  system  of  occasional  causes, 
the  student  may  consult  Hahn,  Lehrbuch  des 
christlichen  Glaubens,  s.  73,  s.  316, 390r  Bret» 
Schneider,  Handbuch  der  Dogmatik,  b.  i.  s.  93,  s. 
610.  Tennemann,  Grand riss  der  Gesch.  dsr 
Philos.  s.  373,  378— Tr.] 

(h)  Perceiving  that  this  theory  wss  untenable, 
and  injurioos  in  its  influence  on  morality,  some 
sdopted  one  exactly  opposite,  snd  maintained 
that  the  crsatores  of  God  acted  immediately  in 
and  through  themselves,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  with  wl^ieh  they  had  been  once  endowed 
by  the  Crestor,  and  independently  of  his  assist- 
ance. They  compared  the  movements  and  al* 
terations  which  appear  in  the  creation  to  those 
of  a  machine,  (e.  g.,  of  a  clock,)  which,  being 
once  made  and  wound  op,  goes  for  a  time  of  ^ 
itself,  without  the  further  assistance  of  the  artist, 
and  when  he  is  no  longer  present.  This  theory 
is  called  the  system  of  meekaniem^  and  was 
proposed  by  Dursndus,in  the  foorteenfh  cen- 
tury, and  by  other  schoolmen.  Its  first  advocate 
was  Scotus,  and  it  has  been  adopted  by  many 
of  the  modem  mechanical  philosophers,  and 
even  by  Richard  Baxter.  Some  have  made 
use  of  Bonnet's  Stetem  ef  development^  in  or> 
der  to  confirm  and  complete  this  theory.  Bat 
this  theory,  as  well  as  the  one  to  which  it  is 
opposed,  is  liable  to  great  objections.  It  ex- 
hibits God  in  a  light  which  is  inconsistent 
with  his  perfections.  It  represents  him  as  an 
artist  who  lesves  his  work,  when  he  has  com« 
pleted  it,  or  idly  beholds  its  operations.  Nor 
does  this  theory,  less  than  the  former,  impinge 
upon  the  doctrine  of  freedom  and  accountability. 
If  it  is  consistently  carried  through,  it  removes 
many  of  the  most  important  motives  which 
ethics  or  religion  can  furnish ;  for  practical  uses, 
therefore,  it  is  wholly  unfit.  Vide  Jerusalem, 
Betrachtongen,  th.  i.  a.  1 14.  Also  the  writings 
of  Kant,  which  contain  many  profound  discus- 
sions on  this  subject.  [Cf.  De  la  Mettrie, 
L'lf omme  machine,  1748, 4to.  Coleridge,  Aids 
to  Reflection,  p.  S43,  Amer.  JSdition.^TR.] 

(e)  In  consequence  of  the  difllcolties  and  ob- 
vious errors  attending  the  theories  above  men- 
tioned, many  of  the  schoolmen  were  led  to  adopt 
a  echeme  which  is  intermediate  between  these 
opposite  extremee.  They  maintained  that  God 
has  indeed  endowed  his  creaturea  with  active 
powers;  but  that  still  his  own  concurrent  aid 
(eoncorsus)  is  essential  to  their  exercise ;  since 
without  it  neither  the  thing  itself  which  is  sop- 
poasd  to  act,  nor  its  power  of  action,  could  lor  • 
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moment  tuMst ;  so  that,  in  idi  (ho  aotioiM  of  his 
oreatoro«,  there  is  a  Joint,  ooneurrent  agoney  of 
God.  By  this  theory«  moet  of  the  diiSlculties 
attendiogr  this  aabject  aie  obviated;  it  is  alao 
found  to  be  the  most  accordant  with  the  repre- 
eentatione  of  the  Bible,  and  to  eomniend  iteelf 
more  than  any  other  to  sound  reason.  It  has 
therefore  been  justly  adopted,  though  with  vari- 
ous modi&oations,  by  moet  of  the  modem  philo- 
sophers and  theologians.  In  the  sequel  of  this 
Article  it  will  be  more  fully  developed.  [Of. 
Bretschneider,  Handbuch,  b.  i.  s.  93,  s.  605.] 

But  after  all  that  has  been  thought  and  writr 
ten  upon  this  subject,  it  still  remains  encom- 
passed with  difficulties;  and  this,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  impossible  for  men  to  form  any  distinct 
conceptions  respecting  the  proper,  internal  man- 
ner of  the  divine  agency.  In  order  to  represent 
it  to  our  minds,  we  most  liken  it  to  the  manner 
in' which  men  act;  and  thus  our  whole  know- 
ledge of  |he  subject  is,  from  the  neoessity  of  the 
ease,  symbolical,  and  greatly  deficient.  From 
this  historical  sketch,  however,  and  especially 
from  No.  1,  one  thing  is  clear— viz.,  that  the 
simple  theory  respecting  the  providence  of  God, 
which  is  now  almost  universally  received  as 
true,  owes  its  origin  neither  to  heathen  mytho- 
logy or  philosophy,  but  to  the  Bible,  where  it 
was  exhibited  before  it  ever  entered  the  mind 
of  any  philosopher.  Vide  StaCidlin,  Materialien 
SU  einer  Geschichte  der  Lehre  von  Gottes 
Fürsehung,  in  his  ««Magazin  ßlr  Religions- 
geschichte,** b.  ÜL  st  1,  s*  334,  ff;  Hanover, 
1804,  8vo. 

SECTION  LXVn. 

or  THi  PBoor  or  the  doctriki  or  Diviii ■  provi- 
dbnob;  AMD  or  thr  mvuioirs  uhdrr  which 

IT  HAS  RIRN  TBRATID. 

I.  Proof  of  this  Dodrine. 

1.  Pnoor  from  rtaton.  This  proof  depends 
«pon  the  truth  of  the  position  that  the  world  is 
not  seltoristent,  but  was  created  by  God ;  and 
this  proposition  is  proved  by  the  same  argu- 
ments by  which  the  divine  existence  is  proved. 
Vide  B.  16,  46.  Presuming  that  this  position 
may  now  be  considered  as  fully  established,  we 
derive  proof  of  the  providence  of  God  from  two 
sources— viz.,  from  ki$  0wn  nature^  and  from 
tkatafküwork». 

(a)  From  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God. 
That  God  is  not  only  able,  but  willing  to  take 
care  of  all  hia  creatures,  is  demonstrable  from 
the  idea  of  the  moet  perfect  being;  cf.  a.  16. 
That  he  is  able  to  do  this,  appears  from  his  om" 
fU$ei€nu^  by  which  he  knows  the  circumstances 
and  wants  of  all  his  creatures ;  from  his  toi»- 
<ioM,  by  which  he  nnderstantis  in  what  manner 
and  by  what  means  the  world  may  be  sustained 


and  governed;  and  from  his  omtupotaiee^  bf 
which  he  can  accomplish  everything  which  he 
deeires.  That  he  is  willing  to  do  this,  follows 
alike  from  his  wisdom  and  bis  goodnem.  Vide  s. 
84,  38.  If  it  is  the  design  of  God  to  adyanoe 
his  crestures  to  that  degree  of  perfection  and 
well-being  of  which  they  are  sosoeptibie,  it 
most  also  be  his  will  to  watch  over  them,  and 
to  exercise  towards  them  his  providential  care, 
to  sustain  them,  and  to  promote  their  welfare 
by  means  which  his  wisdom  approves  as  best. 
And  his  willing  to  do  this  is  his  aotoally  doing 
it;  for  to  suppose  God  to  will  anything,  the 
attainment  of  which  dependa  upon  his  abscH 
lute  power,  which  yet  he  does  not  execute, 
would  be  to  ascribe  to  him  weakness  and  im- 
perfection. This  metaphysical  proof,  however^ 
when  stated  in  its  full  extent,  is  not  sofficiently 
intelligible  to  be  need  in  popular  instmctio«. 

(6)  From  the  nature  of  ttrnttd  thing».  For 
it  is  obvious  that  the  creatures  of  God  are  no 
more  able  to  perpetnate  their  being  than  they 
were  to  contribute  at  firat  to  their  own  existence. 
To  sustain  and  perpetnate  existence  reqoine  no 
less  power  than  to  create.  Besides,  the  wise, 
orderly,  and  harmonious  movement  of  all  created 
things,  in  conformity  with  the  plan  on  which 
they  were  adjusted,  and  for  the  promotion  of  the 
ends  for  which  they  were  made,  which  is  every« 
where  visible  in  the  universe,  sofficiently  evinces 
the  csre  and  government  of  an  all-wise  and  al« 
mighty  being.  Cf.  e.  69.  To  this  it  is  objecEt* 
ed  that  God  might  have  so  made  the  worid  that 
it  would  preserve  itself,  and  stand  in  no  need 
pf  the  providence  of  its  author;  but  from  this 
objection  the  system  of  mechanism  (notioed  a. 
67,  II.  b)  immediately  results;  and  this  system^ 
as  was  remarked,  excludes  moral  freedom,  and 
subjects  everything  to  the  law  of  neoessity. 
Cf.  s.  26. 

INate. — Besides  these  proofs  of  the  provi^» 
dence  of  God,  the  theologians  of  the  school  of 
Kant  have  proposed  another,  aimilar  to  that  of 
the  divine  existence,  Art.  ii.  s.  16,  IL  It  is 
briefly  this:  we  cannot  recognise  the  law  of 
doty  written  upon  our  hearts  as  a  divine  cooh 
mand,  unless  we  believe  that  there  is  a  morel 
government  which  will,  in  the  end,  make  the 
happiness  which,  as  sensitive  beings,  we  natn- 
rally  desire,  proportionate  to  the  moroHtj/  of  our 
sctions;  we  cannot  derive  the  strength  which 
is  necessary  to  a  course  of  undeviating  virtue 
amidst  the  temptations  to  which  we  are  ex« 
posed,  from  anything  but  a  faith  in  a  holy  go* 
vemor  of  the  worid,  and  disposer  of  the  destinies 
of  men.  And  hence — viz.,  from  the  necessity 
of  believing  in  providence  in  order  to  virtaous 
moral  action— they  argue  the  truth  of  this  doo« 
trine,  and  call  it  a  postulate  of  our  practical  rea- 
son. There  is  still  another  proof  which  deeerves 
a  distinct  mentioi^— viz.,  that  whidi  may  be  d«* 
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Urea  fron  tiw  great  hutorie  erentt  which  hare 
ttken  place  in  the  world«— the  giving  and  traDa» 
ntenon  of  a  dmne  revelation— the  founding  of 
leligioiia  iaatitutea«  as  the  Moaaie  and  the  Chria- 
liao— 4he  raiaing  up  of  propheta,  apoatlea,  and 
defeodeis  of  the  faith — the  ordering  of  particu- 
lar erentaf  auch  aa  the  Reformation-'-tbe  more 
lemarliable  deUverancea  noticed  in  the  Uvea  of 
thoae  devoted  to  the  good  of  the  world,  &c. — 
all  of  which  indicate  the  wiae  and  benevolent 
eaie  of  God  over  the  hnroan  family,  and  toge-» 
tber  oonetitote  what  may  be  called  the  hUtoric 
proof  of  the  providenee  of  God.  Thia  proof  ia 
exhibited  in  an  intareating  manner  in  the  acrip-> 
tnie  biography  of  Heaa,  in  Niemeyer'a  Charac- 
teriatica  of  the  Bible,  and  worka  of  a  aimilar 
ktnd.~Tft.] 

S.  From  the  holy  uriptwre»*  Cf.  Moma,  p. 
76,  aeq.  a.  3.  Many  of  the  texta  which  might 
be  cited  will  be  omitted  here,  and  introduced  in 
their  more  appropriate  placea  in  the  aectiona 
which  follow.  Of  the  texta  which  treat  of  the 
general  aubject  of  providence  more  at  large,  and 
which  exhibit  many  of  the  trutha  connected  with 
thia  doctrine,  the  following  are  the  most  import* 
anl: — Pa.  viii.  xix.  xc.  (a.  30,  III.)  xci.  civ. 
(vide  Article  on  the  Creation,)  and  cxxxix. 
(a.  93,  1. ;)  in  the  New  Testament,  Matt.  vi. 
85^^38;  X.  9»— 31 ;  Acts,  xvii.  34—88. 

In  the  texts  abqve  cited  we  are  taught  the 
following  truths : — (a)  The  preaervaiion  of  the 
exiatenee  of  all  things  depends  on  God  kilone. 
(6)  God  is  the  ruler  and  proprietor  of  the  uni- 
verse, his  title  in  it  being  founded  in  his  having 
created  it.  (c)  The  state  and  eireumstsnces  of 
all  created  thinga  are  determined  by  God ;  he 
needa  nothing;  but  his  ereaturea  receive  from 
bim  the  avpply  of  all  their  wants,  (ß)  No- 
thing is  so  insignificant  aa  to  be  unworthy  of 
his  notice;  his  providence  extends  even  to  the 
smallest  objects,  (e)  Through  his  watchful 
care  all  his  creatures,  in  their  several  kinda,  en- 
joy as  moch  good  as  from  their  nature  they  are 
SQSceptible  of.  (/)  But  his  providence  is  moat 
conspicnoae  in  reference 'to  the  human  race, 
both  aa  a  whole  and  aa  composed  of  individual 
men.  He  preeervea  their  uvea,  providea  them 
with  food,  clothing,  and  everything  which  they 
need.  Their  actione  and  their  destinies  are  un- 
der bia  guidance  and  at  hia  diaposal ;  and  their 
race  ia  preserved  from  generation  to  generation 
throogh  bis  care.  The  whole  is  comprised  in 
the  words  of  Paul,  Acts,  xvii.  88,  h  0^9  C«^«» 

These  aoriptaral  repreaentationa  have  many 
praetical  uaea.  They  forniah  us  with  the  means 
of  forming  Just  notions  of  God,  and  with  roo- 
tivea  to  induce  ua  to  reverence  and  serve  him, 
Aets,  xvii.  37.  These  considerations  are  cal- 
eolated  to  inspire  our  minds  with  confidence  in 
God,  asd  to  teach  us  to  regard  him  aa  a  kind 


and  benevolent  fhther.  Cf.  the  texta  cited  ftom 
Matthew,  and  Is.  xl.,  ad  finero.  Indeed,  the 
whole  object  and  tendency  of  this  doctrine,  aa 
exhibited  in  the  aacred  writings,  is  to  excite 
and  cherish  pious  dispositions  in  our  minds. 
It  leads  us  to  think,  with  regard  to  every  passing 
event,  that  God  know»  it(  to  feel  that  it  is  ex- 
actly aa  he  willed  it,  and  in  it  to  see  his  agency. 
If  we  were  duly  influenced  by  what  we  are 
taught  in  the  Bible  of  the  providence  of  God, 
we  should  do  all  our  worka  under  a  aenae  of  hi» 
preaence,  c>wfru>v  fov  Oeov,  and  our  constant 
maxim  would  be  oviit»  a»kv  etov.  Vide  MaiU 
X.  89,  &c.  Morus,  p.  76,  s.  3,  p.  76,  Note. 
Such  exalted  and  worthy  conceptions  of  the 
providence  of  God  aa  theae,  which  occur  every- 
where in  the  Bible,  and  which  must  aecord  with 
the  Judgment  and  the  feelinga  of  every  one  who 
is  not  wholly  perverted,  may  be  sought  in  vain 
in  the  writinga  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  who 
were  unacquainted  with  the  Bible.  And  it  io 
to  the  Bible  alone  that  modern  philoaophera  are 
indebted  for  the  more  correct  principlee  which 
they  inculcate  upon  thia  aubject. 

Note, — The  work  of  providence  and  preserva- 
tion ia  naoally  aacribed  in  the  Bible  to. the 
Father^  aa  is  slso  the  work  of  creation ;  and  it  ia 
principally  aa  the  creator  and  pre$erver  of  the 
world  that  he  ia  called  Father,  Vide  a.  36. 
There  are,  however,  aoroe  texta  in  the  New 
Testament,  in  which  both  the  creation  and  pie- 
aervation  of  the  world  are  ascribed  to  the  Son— 
e.  g..  Heb.  i.  3,  fip«M^  ra»t^  i'^o/f*  dvi«^«tt< 
avvov,  and  Col.  i.  17, ra  ttavta  iv  aiit^  owiotfptt^ 
both  of  which  have  already  been  examined  in 
the  article  reapecting  the  creation,  a.  47, 11.  8. 

IL  ScAoketic  Dmsions. 
1.  The  providenee  of  God  ia  divided,  in  rela- 
tion to  ita  objeete,  into  general  (generalis),  so  far 
aa  it  extenda  to  all  exiating  thinga;  tpeeial 
(apecialia),  ao  fares  it relatea  to  moral  beinga— 
to  men  and  human  affaira ;  and  particular  (spe- 
cialiaaima),  ao  far  aa  it  extenda  to  the  moral 
beinga,  who  fulfil  the  enda  of  their  existence — 
the  pious  and  virtuous.  Vide  Morus,  p.  78,, 
s.  4.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  God  cannot 
be  aaid  to  care  more  or  leaa  for  one  clasa  of  hi» 
creatures  than  for  another.  Hia  providence,  in 
itaelf  conaidered,  is  the  same  for  all;  but  all 
have  not  an  equal  capacity  to  receive  the  proofs 
and  benevolent  expressions  of  his  care :  an  irra- 
tional creature  ia  not  ansceptible  of  the  same 
kind  and  degree  of 'perfection  and  welfare  aa  a 
rational  being;  nor  a  vicious,  aa  a  virtaoua 
man.  Hence  it  eeeme  to  ua  aa  if  God  had  more 
care  for  the  animate  than  for  the  inanimate  crea> 
tion;  for  men,  than  for  beasts;  for  the  pious, 
than  for  the  wicked ;  though  the  rsal  ground  of 
the  difference  in  their  condition  lies  in  their  own 
greater  or  less  capacity  for  the  divine  favour* 
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Now  the  nniveiM,  to  liir  m  w«  kaow,  oonsisto 
of  the  three  elaseee — inanimate  thinge,  crea- 
tnrea  endowed  with  life  and  activity  hot  poe- 
eeeeing  no  rational  and  moral  powers,  and  mo- 
lal  beinga.  The  latter  are  by  far  the  moot  ex- 
alted and  noble,  the  neareet  related,  ao  to  speak, 
to  their  author,  and  tboee  in  whom  his  designs 
mosdy  termioate.  They  are  not  placed,  like 
the  lower  orders  of  being,  under  the  law  of  ne- 
oee8ity,and  treated  like  machines;  which  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  free  nature  which  has 
been  given  them.  The  higheet  aim  which  Ood 
can  be  supposed  to  have  had  in  view  in  the 
orsntion  and  goremment  of  the  world,  is  a 
moral  end ;  and  to  subserve  this  end,  to  which 
all  others  are  subordinate,  be  governs  not  only 
the  moral  kingdom,  but  the  whole  material  and 
animal  creation. 

9.  The  particular  fnanner  in  which  God  pre- 
serves and  governs  the  world  ean  no  more  be 
noderatood  by  us  than  the  manner  in  which  he 
Hirst  created  it  Vide  a.  46.  But  in  order  to 
obtain  some  definite  conceptions  of  this  subject, 
we  compare  the  operations  of  God  to  those  of 
aen;  (hough  in  doing  this  there  is  danger  of 
ascribing  to  God  the  imperfectibps  which  belong 
only  to  man.  Now  when  men  exercise  care 
over  anything,  there  are  two  things  which  may 
be  considemd— the  tare  iUelf,  as  exercised  by 
them,  and  the  effeel  or  reauH  of  it 

(a)  The  core  itselfi,  (actio  itUema,)  Since  a 
man,  when  he  exercises  care  over  others,  must 
have  the  knowledge  of  what  they  need,  and  un- 
derstand the  meam  by  which  their  wants  can 
be  aupplied ;  must  then  come  to  a  detemUnaUon 
to  make  use  of  the  mesns  approvsd  as  proper; 
and  lastly,  must  carry  his  determination  into 
^eei  f  so  it  was  supposed  to  be  with  God,  in 
the  care  which  he  exercises  over  the  world  ;  and 
this  gave  rise  to  the  scholastic  division  of  the 
providence  of  God  into  three  acts-— viz.,  fcpo- 
TWAffK  (prsscientia),  the  knowledge  of  God  of 
the  wants  of  hb  creatures,  and  of  the  best 
mesne  of  supplying  them ;  itpo^tfK  (decretnm), 
his  determinaUon  to  mitke  use  of  these  means; 
and  ^*aas9flH  (exeeutio,  administratio),  his  actual 
fu^UmerU  of  his  determination.  But  here  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  can  be  eaid  only 
•nthropopathically  of  God,  since  in  his  mind 
there  is  no  succession  of  acts. 

(b)  The  ^eet  of  this  ears,  (actio  externa.) 
In  order  to  render  the  manner  of  this  exterual 
agency  of  God  in  his  providence  in  some  degree 
intelligible,  the  schoolmen  have  aasumed  three 
external  acts  of  providence— viz.,  preserooHon 
(oonservatio),  eooperoHon  (concursus),  and  go- 
9emment  (gubematio);  and  under  these  three 
heads  the  doctrine  of  divine  providence  is  usual- 
ly treated,  (a)  Preeervation  (oonservatio)  is 
that  mighty  and  efficient  agency  of  God  by 
which  created  thinga  ooitfinue  to  exist,  by  which 


the  id«itity  of  their  belag  is  piessrfeJ  f  < 
tia  Deif  qua  ipm  eubetantim  perguntttoe.  It  ea^ 
tends  to  things  already  exieting,  and  in  this  is 
distinguished  from  the  act  of  ereaUon  $  thoogli, 
in  reality,  the  preservation  of  the  worid  is 
only  a  continuation  of  the  act  of  ereation,  and  ie 
therefore  aometimee  properly  called,  ereaiio  eon^ 
tinuata,  (ß)  Cooperation  (coneursua)  is  that 
act  of  God  by  which  he  preeervee  the  powen 
originally  imparted  to  created  thinga,  qviA  virte 
euManiiarum  durant*  The  term  ooneicntit,  as 
as  used  by  the  echoolmen,  is  synonymous  with 
auxiUum ;  but  it  is  a  very  inconvenient  term, 
and  leads  naturally  to  the  inquiry,  whether  God 
aeeiete  men  and  eooperatee  with  them  in  their 
wicked  actione  t  This  division  has  been  wholly 
omitted  by  some  modem  thoologisne  (e.  g«,  by 
Doederlein),  on  the  ground  thattlie  prsservatton 
of  the  existence  of  a  thing  without  the  preserva- 
tion of  ive  powere  cannot  be  conceived,  and  that 
this  division  is  therefore  neceesarily  involved 
in  the  preceding;  which  is  indeed  true,  as  to 
fact,  though  the  preeervation  of  the  aimple  sub* 
stance  of  a  thing,  and  the  preeervation  of  its 
powers  of  acting,  may  be  made  the  subjects  of 
distinct  consideration  by  the  mind,  (y)  6o- 
vemment  (gubernatio,  Providentia  atricte  sic 
dicta)  is  that  act  of  God  by  which  he  ao  orders 
all  the  changes  which  taks  place  in  the  worid, 
and  so  graidee  all  the  actions  of  his  creatures, 
aa  to  promote  the  higfaeat  possible  good  of  the 
whole,  and  of  eveiy  part  According  to  the 
usual  method  of  theological  writers  we  shall 
proceed  to  treat  of  this  doctrine  under  the  three 
foregoing  heada;  in  such  a  way,  however,  that 
what»  said  respecting  the  first  two  divisions 
(preservation  and  cooperation)  will  be  con- 
nected together.  Respecting  the  division  of 
providence  into  ordinata  and  mtroetiÜMO,  vide  a. 
72,  II. 

•i^ito.-— Notice  of  some  of  the  principal  works 
on  the  providence  of  God.  The  ancient  heathen 
philosophers  said  much  on  this  subject  which 
was  just  and  practically  useful,  though  mingled 
with  much  that  was  erroneous.  Of.  Xenophon*e 
Memorabilia,  the  writings  of  Plato,  and  other 
dteciples  of  Socrates.  Of.  also  the  writings  of 
Marens  Aurelius,  and  of  other  stoics.  The 
work  of  Cicero,  De  Natur.  Deor. ;  and  of  Se- 
neca, De  Providentia,  deserve  particular  men- 
tion. Some  of  the  eariy  ecclesiastical  fkthera 
devoted  whole  works  to  this  subject  Chry- 
sostom  wrote  a  book  on  providence.  Gregory 
of  Nazianzen  treated  of  it  in  hie  discourses, 
particolariy  the  sixteenth.  Theodoret  wrote 
«« Sermones  de  Providentia."  Salvianns  Ma^ 
siliensis,  a  Latin  father  of  the  fifth  century, 
wrote  a  work  entitled  "  De  gubematione  Dei.** 
In  modem  tiroes,  the  theory  of  this  subject  has 
been  ably  discussed  in  the  writings  of  Kant, 
and  other  works  on  the  philosophy  of  religiös* 
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WoiIm  of  ft  moTO  pnolioftl  and  popular  caat  am 
Ibe  foilQwiDg:-^acobi»BotraGhuingan  über  die 
weiaan  Alksichtaa  Gottea;  Hanover«  1765-— 66, 
8vo;  Jcruaaleait  B«tiaehtUDgen  über  die  wieht- 
igaian  Wabrbeiien  der  Religion ;  Sander,  Ueber 
die  Yoiaehung;  Leipaig,  1780— 61,  8to;  alao 
^  work «« Fur  Anbeter  Gottea,  1780,  by  the 
aame  author;  Zollikofer,  Betrachtungen  über 
daa  Uebel  in  der  Welt;  Leipzig,  1777,  8vo; 
and  many  of  the  Sermona  of  thia  author;  Jacob, 
Von  der  Religion;  Koppen,  Die  Bibel,  ein 
Werk  der  göttUcben,  Weisheit,  in  which  excel- 
lent work  there  are  many  fine  and  uaeful  remaika 
on  thia  aabject. 

SECTION  LXIX. 

or  TKB  PHMBftTAnOH  OT  THE  IZttTINOI  AMD 
O»   TBS    POWBBS    OrOUATID     BBIIfea    AHB 

1  Pretervaiton  cf  Creatures  in  General 

Tbb  great  end  which  God  has  in  view  in  his 
proTidence  over  the  world  is  the  welfare  of  hia 
cieatorea«  On  him  does  their  existence  and 
well-being  every  moment  depend.  The^^ou»^« 
which  they  poaaesa  from  the  beginnining  of 
their  exiatence,  and  the  laws  by  which  these 
powers  are  exerciaed,  have  their  only  ground  in 
the  divine  wiiL  Thia  will  of  God  is  the  effi- 
cient cauae  of  the  exiatence  of  hia  creaturea, 
9nd  of  all  the  powers  which  they  poateas ;  and 
not  only  ao,  but  of  the  coniimtance  of  these 
creatures,  with  their  powera  and  laws.  These 
law«,  in  conformity  with  which  the  powera  of 
created  thinga  develop  themselves,  are  com- 
monly called  the  lavn  cf  nature.  These  pro- 
positions need  to  be  farther  illustrated  and  esta- 
blished« 

1*  The  proof  that  God  preserves  the  exiatence 
and  the  powera  of  all  created  things  is  drawn 
from  the  following  sources:^ 

(a)  From  the  contingeney  of  the  world.  The 
world  does  not  necenarily  exist;  it  has  not  the 
ground  of  its  existence  in  itself;  but  it  is  contin- 
gent, and  depends  upon  the  will  of  God.  Vide 
«•  15,  46*  It  most  therefore  continue  to  exist 
thiongb  the  aame  power  which  first  gave  it 
being.  The  purpose  of  God  to  create  the  world 
oonld  not  have  been  confined  to  the  first  instant 
of  ita  creation,  but  must  have  comprised  its 
wholo  futwrt  being  and  permanent  exiatence. 
Now  this  purpose  of  God  is  unalterable,  and 
cannot  be  hindered  or  turned  aside  by  the  inter- 
▼iontioa  of  any  object;  but  muat  endure  while 
the  careation  continuea.  The  continuance^  there- 
|b^^  of  the  creation,  through  every  moment  of 
Ua  «xiatence,  iaao  intimately  connected  with  the 
poxpoae  of  God  respecting  its  first  existence,  that 
it  can  hardly  be  separated  from  it,  even  in 
thoogfat.  Cf.  the  theory  of  the  divine  decrees, 
0.32. 
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(h)  From  «sprnMee  end  hietuty.    That  God 

preserves  the  works  which  he  baa  created  may 
be  rendered  very  obvioua  from  a  survey  of  tha 
world  and  a  review  of  ita  paat  histoid»  Cf.  ea* 
pecially  the  work  of  Sander  above  mentioned« 
and  the  jworka  on  teleology  noticed  a.  16, 1. 3, 
ad  finem.  If  we  look  no  further  than  the  phy- 
sical world,  and  confine  our  attention  to  ita  wis« 
adaptation  to  the  ends  which  it  is  made  to  an» 
awer,  we  ahall  be  driven  to  the  conviction 
that  it  ia  not  the  work  of  chance  or  blind  acci- 
dent, but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  ia  oonatituted 
by  an  intelligence  whichr  though  in?iaible, 
guides  and  governs  all  thinga  with  infinite, 
wisdom.  The  following  are  examplea  of  iono- 
merable  teleological  obaervationa  which  might 
be  made.  No  aingle  species  of  animals  has  pe* 
rished,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done 
to  deatroy  them,  and  all  the  dangera  to  which 
they  have  been  expoaed  from  floods,  earth^nakeav 
inc. ;  noE  baa  any  species  undergone  eaaeotial 
alteiationa.  The  nature  and  qualities  of  the. 
horse,  the  lion,  the  crooodile,  &c,  are  atill  the 
aame  as  they  were  described  to  be  by  Mosea» 
Homer,  Aiistotle,  and  other  ancient  writers* 
Between  the  individuals  also  of  the  dififerent 
species,  the  same  relatione  and  proportion« 
which  have  alwaya  been  observed  still  exist. 
Wild  and  dangeroua  animals  multiply  less  ra« 
pidly  than  tame  and  domestic  ones»  The  shorts 
lived  animals,  and  particularly  insects,  propa- 
gate their  kind  in  great  numbers;  those  that, 
live  longer  produce  fewer  young.  Were  tha. 
ephemeral  inaects  no  more  prolific  than  the  lioa 
and  the  elephant,  their  race  would  be  soon  ex- 
tinct; and  were  the  progeny  of  the  lion  and  elo> 
phant  aa  numeroua  as  that  of  the  insect  tribes«^ 
the  earth  would  soon  be  insufficient  to  support» 
or  even  contain  them,  and  other  species  of  ani» 
mal 8  would  be  driven  out  and  destroyed  before 
them.  In  the  material  world  there  ia  a  constant 
ebb  and  flow ;  on  the  one  hand,  decay,  death» 
and  deatruction;  on  the  other,  life,  and  ever-\ 
renewed  activity  and  motion;  in  short,  through- 
out the  world  there  are  conflicting  powers,  by 
which  the  thinga  that  belong  to  it  are  at  ona 
time  wasted  and  destroyed,  at  another  revived 
and  animated;  but  yet,  after  all,  everything 
exists  in  the  most  Just  proportion  and  perfect 
order ;  and  every  apparent  disaonance  ia  resolved 
at  last  into  an  uninterrupted  harmony.  Every 
sensitive  being  stands  in  such  a  relation  to  the 
reat  of  the  world  that  it  finds  what  is  neeesaaiji 
for  its  support  and  welfare.  And  any  one  who 
will  consider  all  this  with  attention,  will  be  led 
to  the  concluaion  that  it  reaults  from  the  consti- 
tution of  a  Being  who  is  supremely  intelligent» 
and  who  guides  all  thinga  in  such  a  way  aa  to 
promote  his  own  purposes.  What  is  so  suitably 
arranged,  ao  wisely  and  accurately  adapted  to 
ita  ends,  and  so  perfectly  a(\ittated  to  aU  ita  rela- 
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tfbii0,  eaimot  pöstibfy  be  the  woit  of  Mind 
diance.  Against  such  a  sappodtion  the  reason 
ef  man  Instantly  le^olts« 

[iVbfe.— The  Talidity  of  this  proof  fh>m  expe- 
itsnce  is  denied  by  Staüdlin,  (Lehrfo.  s.  373,) 
gnd  also  by  Bretsehnetder,  ibr  the  followingr  rea- 
sons :— ^1)  Oar  experience  is  too  yoangc  and  too 
limited  to  enable  as  to  derive  an  argument  from 
it  with  certainty,  (3)  From  experience  it  can- 
not t>e  shewn  that  everything  has  been  the  same 
from  the  beginnings  of  the  creation  as  it  now  is. 
(3)  Tiie  argnment  from  experience  is  rendered 
vncertaitt  by  the  fliet  that  several  species  of  ani- 
mals—e.  g.,  the  mammoth — are  wholly  extinct, 
and  other  facta  of  a  similar  nature.  They 
therefore  rest  the  proof  of  the  preservation  of 
the  world  by  the  agency  of  God,  solely  npon 
the  metaphysical  and  seiiptarai  argaments. — 
Tr.] 

(e)  From  the  express  declarations  of  the  holy 
itripturei,  which  coincide  with  wliat  we  are 
taoght  by  experience  and  history,  and  which 
indeed,  by  their  example,  lead  ns  to  make  the 
observatiotts  and  to  drew  the  conclasiona  Jast 
efated .  Among  the  most  explicit  of  these  decla- 
retions  are  those  contained  in  Psalm  civ,  8—16, 
97, 98,  and  particalarly  ver.  99.  ««Thoa  takest 
away  their  breath,  they  die,  and  return  to  their 
dost.  Thou  sendest  forth  thy  spirit,  they  are 
created ;  and  thoa  renewest  the  face  of  the  eartli.** 
Here  also  the  words  of  Christ,  which  are  so 
nsefal  as  examples  of  proper  instraction,  should 
be  partienlariy  mentioned,  MatL  vi.  36,  seq. ; 
X.  9B»  According  to  these  representations,  not 
a  hair  fkHs  from  the  head  of  man,  not  a  bird  falls 
to  the  ground,  not  a  flower  withera  in  the  field, 
wffhout  the  notice  and  will  of  God.  Hence 
we,  who  were  made  for  each  higher  purposee, 
should  confidently  trust  in  God,  and  renounce  all 
painfVil  solicitude  and  despondency,  all  doubt 
and  despair.  For  if  God  takes  care  of  the  less, 
hew  much  more  will  he  of  the  grreater!  of  u«, 
therefore, '  whose  destination  is  so  much  more 
exalted  than  that  of  his  other  creatures.  Our  life, 
ear  activity,  our  whole  existenee,  proceeds  from 
him ;  and  as  a  father,  he  constantly  cares  for  us, 
Acts,  xvil.  98. 

9.  In  considering^  the  powen  which  God  im- 
parts to  his  creatures,  and  the  continuance  of 
which  he  secures,  two  things  need  especially  to 
be  notioed^viz.,  their  degree  and  their  uu, 

(a)  llie  degree  (modus)  of  these  powen. 
And  this  again  is  either  es$ential^.  e.,  necessa- 
rily requisite  to  the  very  existence  of  the  thingf, 
to  that,  in  defect  of  It,  It  would  cease  to  be  what 
It  is,  or  contingent,  aeeidental,  inasmuch  as  the 
proportion  of  powere  in  different  Individuals  be- 
longing to  the  same  kind,  may  be,  and  actually 
Is,  difliirent.  These  contingent  powere  and  ca- 
pacities are  either  innate  or  acquired^  and  in- 
ef^säsed  and  strengthened  by  discipline  and  ex- 


ercise. For  example :  it  is  essential  to  the  ev* 
istence  of  a  man  that  he  possess  reason,  memory« 
and  Imagination ;  these  are  viret  euenHmlef  r  but 
one  man  surpasses  another  in  these  powen,  an<t 
this  is  what  is  eooiingent.  One  man  has  a  na« 
tnral  and  innate  talent  for  poetry,  music,  paint* 
ing,  or  some  other  art  or  employment  f  anfttfrer 
acquires  skill  in  these  things  by  effort  and  d^i* 
genoe.  Now  in  this  difference  of  degree  In  these 
powen,  and  in  the  wise  proportion  and  alloCmenC 
of  them  to  animate  and  inanimate,  ntional  and 
irrational  creatures,  the  wise  providence  of  €rod 
is  clearly  exhihrted. 

(h)  The  twe  of  these  powen  ie  granted  to  the 
creatures  of  God  for  their  own  advantage  and 
the  good  of  the  whole.  This  is  very  obvious  in 
the  case  of  the  natural  insiinets  Imparted  te  ani* 
mats.  Vide  Reimarus,,  Von  den  Triebe«,  beecm* 
den  den  Kunsttrieben  derThlere— an  exeeHeni 
work.  In  this  respect  man  is  far  infinier  to  the 
lower  orden  of  creatures.  But  in  plaee  of  in* 
stinct  he  has  reason  and  free  will,  by  which  he 
is  determined  to  action.  Vide  s.  96. 1.  And  in 
this  his  great  advantage  over  other  creatures  con- 
sists ;  by  this,  his  moral  nature,  be  resembles 
God,  and  is  more  nearly  related  to  him  than  other 
creatures  who  inhabit  the  earth.  And  God  hae 
enabled  man  so  to  use  his  powen  that  the  free- 
dom of  the  human  will  shaM  not  be  at  all  in- 
fringed. 

From  what  has  now  been  said  it  appean  (a) 
that  God  is  the  first  causq  of  all  the  powen 
which  his  creatures  possess,  (b)  That  God 
may  be  said  in  a  certain  sense  to  cooperate 
(coneurrere)  with  the  free  actions  of  men,  sfnce 
he  grants  them  the  powen  necessary  to  aeifon, 
even  to  free  action,  and  continually  preserve« 
the  powen  which  he  has  given ;  and  moreover 
is  able  to  overrule  their  evil  actions  so  as  to 
make  them  promote  the  greatest  good.  But  (e) 
since  this  language  is  liable  to  misapprehension, 
and  might  be  undentood  in  such  a  sense  as 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  fVeedom  of  the 
will,  and  would  represent  God  as  the  author  and 
promoter  of  sin,  it  is  better  to  make  an  aocunti» 
distinction  between  the  power»  themselves 
granted  to  moral  beings,  and  the  exerdte  of 
these  powen  in  free  actions.  The  powen  of 
action  come  from  God ;  but  he  has  leifl  the  use 
and  exeroise  of  these  powen  to  moral  beings. 
This  is  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  moral  being; 
which  would  cease  to  be  moreti  If  it  vrere  sub- 
jected to  the  control  of  necessity,  and  not  atif- 
fered  to  choose  and  to  do  what  it  saw  to  be  best, 
according  to  the  laws  of  fi«edom.  Vide  s.  95, 1; 
God  is  not,  therefore,  the  efficient  cause  of  the 
firee  actions  of  moral  beings.  This  distfnetloii 
is  thus  expressed  by  the  schoolmen ;  Devm  eof^ 
eurrere  ad  matcrialb  aetioms  Kberm  -  i>  e.,  Oo4 
gives  to  men  "die  powen  of  action,  ond  preserved 
these  powen  every  m<MneBt|  hut  not  ah  voKMAts 
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\  flftiMB  Ü  «.,  h«  10  not  Ihe  effioient  «mm 
of  Um  üpm  MticMM  tbenaeWes.  Tbntv  for  ex- 
«nplei  wli«»«BaB  o^m»  bU  month  to  lie,  or 
t»  foww— r,  Qod  gnste  liiai  the  power  «t  that 
Tery  ümmm«!  to  open  hie  aoath  end  to  epeak 
(0omwrnt  ed  vmkrude  aeH^nUt)  b«(  the  tiM  of 
ihie  power  (Jmrmak  acHmm)  ie  left  to  the  man 
hiaeell^  awl  he  night  opea  his  »ooth  to  epeak 
tfa»  truth,  and  to  gloiify  God.  The  antion, 
theoefomf  whatever  it  ia,  ie  bis  own,  and  for  it 
be  himself  is  aeoonotable;  which  could  not  be 
the  eaee  if  the  aetion  ppooeeded  fiom  another. 

JMe* — ^In  contemplating  the  preeervation  of 
the  ejctstenoe  and  of  the  powere  of  all  created 
beiagey  we  find  great  occasion  to  recognise  and 
admiie  thedirineioiMfomandgioodneMtand  alao 
a  powerfol  motive  to  seek  for  tme  hoUnees. 
This  is  the  application  which  the  saomd  writers 
made  of  thia  doctrine;  and  hence  the  ample  in- 
etraction  on  this  subject  which  they  give  us  is 
so  eminently  calcolaied  to  produce  a  good  prac- 
tical effect.  Of.  s.  34  and  s.  98»  IL  Also  Ci- 
eere»  De  Natur.  Deor,  iL  39,  seq.,  and  47. 

IL  Pruervtäton  of  Mtru 

1.  Men  am  the  only  ereatnree  of  God  upon  the 
earth  who  poesess  a  moral  nature,  or  who  baTC 
leasoB and  freedom  of  will;  and  as  possessing 
theses  ihey  are  capable  of  a  far  higher  degree  of 
perfection  and  bappinees  than  the  lower  orders 
of  ereation.  Hence  the  care  of  God  for  them  is 
more  apparent,  and  seems  to  be  more  acti?e  and 
efficient,  than  for  his  othsr  creatures.  Matthew, 
▼L  36, 9VZ  ^U  ^MiMUir  6%afi^f  ovf wf ;  Acts, 
XWÜ,  36,  88,  yMiof  ecoii  ia/uv*  Of  this  watchful 
cars  of  God  for  the  presenration  of  men  we  have 
nbundant  proof  in  the  history  of  our  race.  Vide 
Sässmiloh,  Goettliche  Ordnung  in  den  Verän- 
derungen des  mensclichcn  Geschlechts ;  Berlin, 
178$,  8to^    But  more  particularly«- 

3.  The  i^€  and  all  thefstMn  of  each  indivi- 
dual  of  the  human  race  depend  upon  God.  Mo- 
nw,  p.  77,  n.  3* 

(a)  Our  l^e  depends  upon  God. 

(•)  As  to  its  origin  #  for  although  our  parents, 
«a  the  instruments  of  God,  am  the  means  by 
which  we  come  into  the  world ;  yet  God  is  truly 
car  «mator,  and  the  author  of  our  exiatenoe. 
We  are  taught  everywhere  in  the  holy  scriptures 
thai  God  formed  us,  to.;  Job,  x.  8,  U,  13; 
Acts,  zriL  36,  37|  Ps.  cxxxix.  13—16;  and 
also  that  he  sscnres  the  continuance  of  the  life 
which  ha  impaila,  ordere  all  its  changes,  deter* 
nuaes  the  time,  place,  cirourostaacea,  and,  in 
ahoiti  avefytbing  respecting  it.  Psalm  zc«,  xci., 
axzxtz. ;  Acta,  xriL  34  f  Matthew,  vi^  x.  The 
Hahrewa  represented  this  truth  in  a  very  plain 
aad  stxiktng  manner,  by  supposing  God  to  keep 
a  Aeo&  cffaU  and  book  tfUf^^  in  which  every 
jnaa  ia  amcoUed,  and  baa,  aa  it  were,  his  own 
|Mrtinp  ^signed  him«  Ps.  cxxiiju  16*    Heiice 


to  be  &Mbd  eii<,A«m  i&e  Mb ^IsTs  it  the  I 
aa  fo  il£e,  Exod,  xxxii.  33 ;  Ps.  Ixix.  38.  Tha 
meaning  of  the  representation  is  this :— God  de- 
termines the  beginning  and  the  end  of  our  livee ; 
he  ia  perfectly  acquainted  with  our  whole  dea> 
tiny ;  everything  in  our  whole  existence  depends 
upon  him,  and  is  under  his  control  and  gOTSCii* 
ment. 

(0)  As  to  ita  ierminaUon,  However  oontin^ 
gent  the  time  of  our  death  may  appear,  it  is  still 
at  the  disposal  of  God ;  Job,  xiv.  6,  ^  Thon  bast 
appointed  his  bounds  which  he  cannot  paea.*' 
Ps.  xc.  3, «'  Thou  turnest  man  to  destruction« 
and  sayest.  Return,  ye  children  of  apen ;''  Psalm 
xxxi.  16 ;  xxxix.  4, 6.  Theae  texts,  however« 
and  othen  of  a  aimilar  nature,  have  been  oftea 
erroneously  supposed  to  imply  an  unooaditio^ 
decree  of  God  respecting  the  life  and  death  of 
every  man.  Against  this  erreneous  opinion  of 
an  anconditional  decree  of  God,  determining  ir« 
revocably  the  bounds  of  the  life  of  man,  tha 
Christian  teacher  ahould  c^fuUy  goavd  bin 
bearers,  since  it  is  not  anfrequently  entertained 
even  fay  thoae  who  are  cultivated  and  anligb^ 
ened,  as  well  as  by  thoae  who  are  ignorant.  It 
may  encourage  the  moet  rash  and  foolhardy  aa* 
dertakingsf  and  where  it  is  thoroughly  believed 
and  consistently  carried  out  into  action,  il  auist 
lead  to  the  neglect  of  the  proper  meane  of  rsoo» 
very  from  aicknees,  and  of  tha  necessary  pre- 
cautiona  against  spproaching  danger.  For  if  the 
fixed  period  of  my  life  is  now  arrived,  may  one 
say  who  is  of  this  opinion,  these  remedies  can 
be  of  no  aervice  to  me;  if  it  is  not  yet  ceroe,  they 
are  wholly  unnecesssry.  This  error  has  beea 
for  a  long  time  widely  diffused  over  the  £sst| 
and  Mahommed  himself  was  a  aUict  fataliat  and 
predeetinarian.  He  believed  that  every  event 
in  the  life  anA  the  very  hoar  of  the  death  of  every 
man  waa  settled  by  an  unaltereble  predetermi- 
nation. Thia  doctrine  has  received  the  name 
of  fatum  Turdeum  among  modem  European 
Christiana,  beeauae  among  all  the  Mahomma* 
dana  by  whom  it  is  profosssd,  the  Turks  aya 
thoee  with  whom  the  Eun^»eans  are  most  ac- 
quainted, and  in  whom  they  have  seen  the  evil 
influence  of  this  doctrine  most  clearly  displayed» 
It  would  be  more  prapeily  deaominated  fakm 
Muhammeddeum,  The  opinion  thai  the  boand 
of  baman  life  is  unalterably  deteimined  was  alsa 
adopted  by  those  ancient  philosopbea  who  be- 
lieved in  the  doctrine  of  fate.  Vide  a.  67« 
Hence  the  stoical  dilemma  of  which  msalion  is 
made  by  Cicero,  in  his  tmatiae, »  De  Fate«**  & 
faium  tibi  $ä^  etp  b^  mmrb:  simw^Jcrrc,  mm 
mfrft'fttffi  flrf A I'fry fn't I.  tivt!  nofi«  soamiilHmf  t  fand 
the  saying,  NiHfatak  mgro  mm^famk  madä» 
tmfatak  mon\  viipedieuH  monu  amfinr^kir.] 
On  this  principle  aoicide  might  be  justified,  or 
at  leaat  palliated,  as  has  been  actually  doap» 
Qod  does  indeed,  in  avery  caB%  fi^msfp.and 
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Imow  how  long  a  man  will  IStc,  «nd  the  resnU 
wtil  perfectly  agree  with  thie  foreknowledge, 
since  the  omniscient  God  cannot  be  mistaken  in 
what  he  knows.  Bat  to  stop  here  would  be  to 
take  only  a  partial  Tiew  of  some  of  the  divine 
«ttribtttes,  which  wonld  lead  into  error.  God 
has  indeed  formed  a  porpoee  respecting  the 
length  of  the  life  of  every  man ;  hot  for  the  ?ery 
reason  that  he  is  omniaeient^  he  has  formed  this 
purpose  only  on  consideration  of  natural  and 
moral  causes;  his  proTidenoe  therefore  does  not 
make  it  in  itself  unconditionally  necessary  that 
•any  man  should  die  at  such  a  particular  time. 
The  purpose  of  God  is  a  conditional  one,  founded 
upon  a  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  into 
which  the  indiridual  who  is  the  object  of  it 
wonld  come,  and  also  upon  the  knowledge  of  all 
his  free  actfons.  Vide  s.  33, 1,  ad  finem.  God 
ibreseea  how  the  body  of  erery  man  will  be  con- 
ttitnted ;  in  what  situation  it  will  be  placed ;  of 
what  character  his  moral  actions  will  be,  and 
what  consequences  will  flow  from  them,  &c. 
-And  from  his  foreknowledge  of  all  these  ciroam- 
stances  respecting  him,  God  forms  his  purpose, 
fixmg  the  termination  of  his  hie.  The  bocUfy 
tomtituHon  which  a  man  brings  with  him  into 
the  world,  and  which  is  afterwards  affected  by 
to  many  circumstances,  perfectly  known  to  God, 
and  under  his  control,  is  one  of  the  conditions 
upon  which  the  purpose  of  God  respecting  the 
end  of  human  life  is  founded ;  and  this  period, 
so  far  as  it  depends  upon  our  bodily  constitution, 
cannot  be  passed  ov«r.  When  the  clock  runs 
down,  it  stops;  when  the  flower  blossoms,  it 
Mes ;  and  man  cannot  give  himself  a  new  body, 
nor  can  God,  except  by  miracle.  This  period 
of  life,  depending  upon  the  natural  constitution 
of  4ie  body,  and  upon  other  natural  circam- 
stanees,  is  called  the  natwnl  bound  of  human 
life;  and  this  eamiot  be  prolonged  by  man  htm- 
«elf.  Now  if  a  man  dies  earlier  than  he  wonld 
Mturally  have  dene,  whether  from  his  own  fault 
«r  that  of  others,  or  6om  some  outward  accident, 
(the  caase,  however,  of  whatever  kind,  being 
known  to  God,  and  under  his  providenoe  and 
control,)  his  death  is  said  to  be  urmtUural^ 
txlra&tdinary^  or  sometimes  contequens^  in  op- 
position to  the  other,  which  is  called  anUot- 
den».  The  cases  here  supposed  are  described 
in  the  Bible  by  the  phrases,  iofulfU  one*s  day$y 
(rp«  r«  t^,)  or  «lof  l9  /iij|8/  thtm^  Isa.  Ixv.  90. 
'  An  J  in  this  way  are  we  to  understand  those  pas- 
sages in  which  God  is  said  t9  lengthen  ouf,  or  to 
abridge^  the  life  of  man.  The  meaning  of  these 
term«  is,  that  God  so  directs  tiie  course  of  nature 
that  a  psftieular  man  Hves  longer  than  he  wonld 
natnmlly  have  Kted,  or  than  he  was  expected  to 
live.    Hence  it  appears  that  man  can  d o  nothing 

•  himsdf  to  prolong  his  life  beyond  the  natmral 

•  Kmlt»  of  human  existence;  but  that  he  may  do 
iloshcitenit.    To ittnn  now  to  the  ato- 


ioal  dilemma.  When  a  man  is  bM,  ha  i 
call  for  a  physician,  and  make  oseof  pveaeiibed 
lemediee,  because  he  cannot  be  eeitidtt  thai  iho 
end  of  his  life  has  now  oeme.  The  porpoee  of 
God  respecting  his  life  or  bis  death  is  in  this 
ease,  as  we  muet  conceive  it,  merely  ceaduional. 
If  he  uses  the  proper  means,  he  will  teeover ;  if 
not,  he  will  die ;  and  God,  aa  he  ia  omaiaeient, 
knows  which  of  these  coarses  he  will  pursue, 
and  therefore  whether  he  wHl  die  or  K^  A 
vehement  controveny  arose  en  this  sabfeei,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  between  the  roformed 
philosophers  and  some  thoologiana  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, on  occasion  of  the  work  of  Beverovi- 
cins,  QuaBttione»  EpUtoHem  de  vüm  tenrnnoftäaü  f 
Dortrecht,  1634,  8vo;  and  enlarged,  Leiden, 
1636,  4to. 

(6)  Our  powerw  depend  upon  God«  These 
powers  are  very  various ;  but  they  may  be  daaa- 
ed  under  two  general  divisions,  the  powers  of 
Mu/  and  of  btidy  •pirünal  and  twportai  powera. 
Now  as  man  did  not  give  himself  these  powers, 
so  neither  can  he  retain  possession  of  diem  by 
his  own  strength  or  skill.  Hence  they  are 
justly  described  in  the  Bible  as  the  gift  of  God. 
Worldly  respectability,  mental  endowments, 
sound  Judgment,  memory,  leaming^-all  are 
given  by  God ;  and  that  one  man  surpasses  an- 
other in  these  respects  is  owing  to  his  will  and 
bis  wise  government,  Exod.  iv.  II;  James,  {. 
17;  1  Cor.  iv.  7.  Those  happy  combinations 
of  circumstances  by  which  we  are  sometimes 
enabled  to  accomplish  with  ease  the  enterprises 
with  regard  to  which  we  and  others  «were  ready 
to  despair,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  God,  although 
we  are  often  disposed  to  consider  them  aa  the 
effect  of  chance.  We  owe  the  success  of  all 
our  undertakings,  not  to  our  own  wisdom  and 
skill,  but  solely  to  the  wiee  and  benevolent  pro- 
vidence of  God.  To  lead  men  to  feel  this,  is  a 
great  object  with  the  sacred  writers,  who  every- 
where recommend  to  them  the  exerciae  of  theae 
pious  and  humble  dispositions  by  which  they 
may  be  strengthened  in  their  feith  in  God,  and 
preserved  against  pride  and  selfish  blindness. 
Hence  they  always  ascribe  the  powers  of  man, 
and  his  succeaa  in  exercising  ^em,  directly  to 
God,  as  the  first  cause ;  in  such  a  way,  however, 
that  second  causes,  which  also  depend  upon  him, 
are  not  excluded.  Moms,  p.  77,  n.  1,12.  In 
this  connexion,  refeience  should  be  made  to  Pa. 
cxxvii.,  where  we  are  taught  that  our  most 
strenuous  efforts  will  be  in  vain,  nifless  Ood 
gmnts  us  success. 

i^^.-*-<6nch  meditations  Tsepecting  the  pre- 
servation of  our  existence,  powers,  and  the 
healihftn  and  sucoessftil  emplojrment  Of  them, 
are  very  instructive  and  practical.  They  ate 
calculated  to  fill  our  minds  with  pesce  and  joy, 
and  to  excite  hearty  gratitude  to  God.  Ohrfst 
makes  use  of  these  considerations  to  ahew  lis 
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that  we  MhnU  not  be  distrntfol  of  God,  and 
should  not  trouble  ouraeWes  with  anxioua  carea. 
Since  God  takea  ao  much  eare  of  the  varioua 
Olden  of  beuigy  of  beeatat  and  even  of  inanimate 
tbinga^  how  much  more  will  he  caie  ibr  iWt  to 
whom  be  baa  given  a  deatination  by  far  more 
noble  than  theira  I  Matt.  vi.  SS,  aeq.  He  eape- 
cially  warns  ua  against  anxioua  earea  aa  to  our 
bodily  aupport,  aance  they  withdrew  ua  from 
more  important  conoema,  and  render  ua  disqua- 
lified for  religion»  and  divine  inatruction.  Lake, 
viii«  14,  ai  fUpifwtut  rov  ßiou  ifvfutviyowt^  'tov 
Xoyoi^  the  carea  of  life  prevent  tlie  efiicaey  of 
divine  truth  upon  our  hearts. 

SECTION  LXX. 

OF  THE  OOVKBRMSIfT  OT  GOD« 

I.  Stattment  ofihia  Dodrine, 

Fbom  what  haa  already  been  aaid,  it  appears 
that  God  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the 
^ffiaaU  eauaea  which  exist,  both  tboee  which 
are  free  in  their  agency  and  those  that  are  other- 
wise; that  he  knowa  every  act  of  these  causes, 
and  all  the  effeeU  which  they  produce,  and  that 
he  guidee  and  controls  them  all  at  hie  pleasure, 
and  make«  them  aubservient  to  bis  own  designs. 
And  it  is  in  this  his  guiding  and  controlling  all 
the  changea  and  all  the  actione  of  his  creatures, 
so  as  to  promote  the  highest  good  of  the  whole, 
and  of  each  part,  that  the  government  <f  CM 
consists«  The  good  of  the  whole  involves  that 
of  all  the  parte  of  which  it  ia  made  up,  and  one 
cannot  be  secured  exclusively  of  the  other.  The 
sum  of  the  good  of  all  the  individuala  under  the 
government  of  God  constitutes  the  good  of  the 
whole.  Henee  the  propriety  of  making  the 
good  of  each  part  an  object  of  the  government 
of  God. 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  judgment  reepeet- 
iog  the  good  aecured  in  the  world  under  the  go- 
vernment of  God — a  subject  on  which  mistakes 
are  very  common,  the  following  principles  should 
be  kept  in  mind. 

1.  The  degree  of  perfection  and  happiness 
attainable  by  different  beinga  varies  according 
to  their  different  relations.  All  beinga  are  not 
susceptible  of  an  equal  degree  of  good.  The 
beaat,  for  example,  seeks  for  nothing  further 
than  the  aatiafaction  of  hie  hunger  and  thirat, 
and  the  gretificalion  of  bia  other  natural  appe- 
ütea.  But  moral  beinga  require  more  than  this 
for  thdlr  happiness;  they  have  a  higher  deetimn 
tion,  and  are  capable  of  a  higher  good«  And 
oven  among  men  themselves,  the  external  good 
of  which  they  are  capable  is  different  acooiding 
to  the  original  constitution,  the  abilities,  and 
even  the  aga,  of  different  individuals.  The  good 
which  would  be  adapted  to  a  child  ia  not  such 
«a  wonld  aatiafy  the  desires  of  a  man. 


9.  Such  is  the  eenetitation  which  God  has 
given  to  the  world,  that  the  happiness  of  one  is 
often  subordinate  and  must  be  sacrificed  te  the 
happinese  of  another.  This  is  clearly  tanght 
by  escperienui  though  doubtless  philosopbeis 
would  prove,  if  the  testimony  of  expeRenee 
were  not  so  explicit,  that  thia  oonld  not  be  so. 
We  find,  however,  that  many  animals  aerve  for 
the  nourishment  of  others,  by  whom  they  aie 
constantly  devoured.  And  how  many  of  theeft 
are  there  which  daily  auffer  from  the  free  ac- 
tione of  men !  For  us,  with  all  our  short-sight- 
edness, to  call  in  question  the  wisdom  and  Jus- 
tice of  what  God  thus  ordains,  or  permite,  end 
to  suppose  that  it  could  or  ehonld  have  been 
otherwiee,  is  anwsmntahle  preeumption.  It  ia 
enongh  for  ua  to  know  that  suoh  is  the  divine 
plan,  whieb  we  are  unable  fnlly  to  comprehend, 
but  which,  for  the  very  reason  that  God  choae 
it,  is  the  wisset,  best,  and  moat  adapted  to  ile 
end  a.  So  we  are  taught  by  the  holy  seripUiree, 
and  further  than  thia,  with  all  our  speculative 
phileaophy,  we  cannot  go.  Vide  s.  48,  ad 
finem,  and  a.  71,  II. 

3.  Hsppineas  is  frequently  eonneeled  watli 
certain  conditions,  on  the  fulfilment  of  which 
our  enjoyment  of  it  depends.  For  example :  the 
enjoyment  of  good  health  depends  in  a  great 
measure  upon  temperance.  If  any  one  fails  lo 
comply  with  theee  established  oonditlens,  the 
loes  of  the  good  which  he  had  hoped  for  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  himself,  and  not  to  God. 

Theee  considenüons  are  overlooked  by  the 
great  body  of  mankind ;  and  henee  it  is,  that 
when  affaira  do  not  take  the  turn  which  they 
wish,  they  complain  and  murmur  reepecting  the 
divine  government.  The  mistakee  most  fire* 
qoent  on  the  subject  of  divine  providence  are 
the  following-— vis.,  (a)  Men  are  apt  to  eonetder 
their  whole  happiness  aa  placed  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  n  certain  kind  of  advantages,  perlwpa 
that  very  kind  of  which  they  are  deprived  ( fer* 
hape«  too,  advantagea  whkh  possess  kio  intrin» 
sic  value,  which  are  transient  and  uncertain, 
and  which,  if  obtained,  could  not  make  the  pes» 
aeaeor  truly  happy.  The  poor  often  deaire, 
moat  of  all  things,  that  they  may  be  rieh ;  and 
the  sick,  that  they  may  enjoy  good  health.  Bet 
how  undesirable  is  it  often,  belh  for  their  teiK 
poral  and  etemel  wellare,  that  their  wiehee 
ehottld  be  gratified !  (b)  Men  are  prone  to  for- 
get that  the  good  of  the  whi^e  ia  to  be  eonsaHed 
for,  and  that  indtvidnale  meat  oH/ok  eacrifiee  to 
the  general  welfare  aome  prii«le  ndvantages, 
for  which,  however,  tiiey  are  to  reeeiTe  an  äqui- 
valent in  other  vraya,  as  they  auy  confidently 
expect,  from  the  goodnees  of  God,  and  aa  expo- 
rienee  even  in  the  present  world  hae  often 
proved.  («)  Men  aie  prone  to  legard  dispre- 
portienately  the  preeent  pain  and  unbappiness 
which  they  experienee,  and  to  folget  that  «oder 
x8 
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iheir  sofferingi  and  deprivations  there  may  be 
concealed  the  germ  of  a  greater  temporal  and 
atemal  good,  (tf )  Men  are  dispoeed  to  charge 
Ood  unjustly  with  denying  them,  or  depriving 
them  of  certain  adTantages,  the  loss  of  which 
is  wholly  their  own  fault.  How  many  of  the 
sick  and  the  destitute  complain  of  God  as  the 
author  of  their  sufferings,  while  their  own  eon- 
sciences  must  assure  them  that  they  alone  are 
to  blame ! 

IL  frwf  of  thi»  JDoärine» 

1.  From  the  naiwrtd  eorutiiuHon  of  the  worlds 
(argumentum  physicum,)  it  is  impossible  for 
the  human  mind  to  conceiTe  how  the  admirable 
order  and  harmony  which  appear  in  the  uni- 
verse, where  all  things  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected, ran  into,  and  depend  upon  one  another, 
Kke  the  links  of  a  chain,  should  exist  without 
the  superintendence  and  control  of  an  infinitely 
wise  and  almighty  Being.  Consider  here  the 
influence  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  growth  of 
plants,  upon  the  life,  health,  and  support  of  ani- 
mate beings.  Reflect,  too,  that  one  country  has 
a  surplus  of  certain  useful  productions,  of  which 
another  country  is  wholly  destitute.  The  former 
cannot  use  its  surplus  productions,  the  latter  is 
compelled  to  seek  elsewhere  what  its  own  soil 
does  not  produce,  and  to  obtain  it  where  it  can 
be  found  in  the  greatest  abundance.  This  gives 
rise  to  trade»  activity,  enterprise ;  and  these  bring 
in  wealth,  &c 

9.  From  expertenee^  (argumentum  histori- 
eum.)  This  may  be  either  ^lertofui/  or  general^ 
and  so  is  called  by  Moras  dvpUeem  providetüim 
oeholam^  p.  83,  s.  8.  This  proof,  when  rightly 
exhibited,  is  very  obvious  and  intelligible,  even 
to  the  unlearned.  In  the  events  which  take 
place  around  us,  let  the  attention  be  directed  to 
the  eauBei  by  which  they  are  effected — to  the 
time,  place,  and  other  circumstances  in  which 
these  eauMei  acted.  By  their  slow  and  often 
vnnotieed  combination,  effects  are  produced  at 
which  every  one  is  astonished.  The  smallest 
occurrences  often  lead  to  the  greatest  revolu- 
tions; wicked  actions  are  made  the  means  of 
good,  and  result  in  the  advantage  of  those  whom 
Öiey  were  designed  to  injure,  so  that  many  can 
say,  with  Joseph,  (Gen.  1.  90,)  «<  Ye  thought 
evil  against  me,  but  God  meant  it  for  good.*' 
Men  who  are*  to  be  the  means  of  eminent  good 
to  the  world,  or  to  perform  some  distinguished 
service,  must  be  called  forth  upon  the  stage  of 
action  at  exactly  the  most  proper  time,  in  ex- 
actly the  most  suitable  place,  and  at  precisely 
the  most  favourable  juncture  of  other  circum- 
stances. When  history  is  studied  with  these 
considerations  kept  in  mind,  (and  in  the  study 
of  history  they  should  never  be  omitted,  as  they 
am  BOW«  alas!  too  frequently,  by  those  who 


teach  this  branch  to  the  young,)  what  to  the 
ignorant  and  thoughtless  might  appear  to  be 
chance  or  accident,  exhibits  clear  marks  of  a 
guiding  Providence.  And  this  is  the  high  posi- 
tion, from  which  those  who  have  the  scriptures 
in  their  hand  can  survey  all  the  events  recorded 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  We  may  refer  to 
the  history  of  Joseph,  to  the  ancient  history  of 
the  Jews,  that  of  the  diffusion  of  Christianity, 
of  the  Reformation,  and  the  more  important 
events  of  our  own  times,  as  remarkable  exam- 
ples. Vide  Schroeckh,  Disp.  historia  provi« 
dentiam  divinaro,  quando  et  quam  dare  loqoa- 
tur;  Vitebergs,  1776.  J.  G.  MQIler,  Briefe 
über  das  Studium  der  Wissenschaften,  beson- 
ders der  Geschichte ;  ZArch,  1798, 8vo— a  work 
full  of  valuable  remarks  drawn  from  experience, 
which  deserve  to  be  considered,  especially 
by  the  teachers  of  religion,  and  to  be  carefully 
applied  by  them  to  practice.  But  we  ought  by 
no  means  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  great 
events  which  are  recorded  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  To  one  who  is  an  attentive  observer  of 
all  the  changes  through  which  he  himself  passes, 
his  own  life  will  furnish  abundant  materials  for 
the  most  interesting  and  useful  observations 
respecting  the  providence  of  God.  And  such 
observations  are  uncommonly  useful  in  popular 
instraction.  They  tend  to  awaken  and  cherish 
religious  dispositions.  If  men  suppose  that  God 
exercises  no  care  over  them,  they  have  no  ground 
or  motive  to  love  and  worship  him.  But  since 
holtneu  is  the  trae  end  for  which  we,  as  moral 
beings,  were  made,  and  since  our  capacity  for 
happiness  is  in  exact  proportion  to  our  holiness, 
we  ought  to  pay  particular  attention  to  those 
dealings  of  Divine  Providence  with  us  by  which 
this  great  end  is  promoted.  To  every  man 
whose  mora]  character  is  in  any  considerable 
degree  improved  and  advanced,  whatever  he  has 
experienced  himself,  or  noticed  In  others,  tending 
to  the  promotion  of  holiness,  possesses  an  Inex- 
pressible interest;  and  any  who  are  destitute  of 
feeling  on  this  point,  and  can  ridicule  the  spiri- 
tual experiences  of  pious  Christians,  and  what 
they  communicate  of  their  experiences  to  others, 
either  by  vniting  or  by  oral  relation,  give  mourn- 
ful proof  that  they  themselves  are  as  yet  unre- 
formed,  and  are  turning  aside  from  the  true  end 
of  their  being.  One  who  is  taught  in  his  youth 
to  refer  everyihing  in  his  own  life  to  God,  and 
to  search  for  the  traces  of  divine  providence  in 
what  befals  himself,  will  learn  to  \6ok  at  ^e 
lives  of  others  and  at  the  history  of  nations  in 
the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  interest, 
and  will  of  course  be  dissatisfied  when  he  sees 
that,  in  opposition  to  the  example  of  the  sacred 
writers,  God  is  wholly  left  out  of  the  account 
by  so  many  historians.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
he  who  himself  lives  in  the  world  without  God^, 
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nicy  be  ooDtMit  with  a  bktory  in  which  the 
hand  of  Grod  is  annoticed«  and  indeed  will  be 
diepleaeed  with  any  olher, 

3.  From  the  Bibk.  Morae,  p.  79—81,  s.  6. 
That  God  is  ihe  ereator,  proprietor,  and  p>vernor 
of  the  world,  that  all  thinga,  even  the  small- 
est, depend  upon  him,  and  that  with  infinite 
wisdom  he  ovemiles  all  for  the  highest  good, 
are  principles  eirerywhere  assumed  in  the  Bible. 
The  texts  which  relate  to  providence,  in  the  more 
general  view  of  it,  were  cited  s,  68, 1.  3.  The 
texts  which  relate  more  particularly  to  the  divine 
govemment  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
dasses :— (a)  Those  in  which  the  guidance  and 
direction  of  all  events,  both  small  and  great,  are 
expressly  ascribed^  to  God,  Matt.  vi.  31 ;  Acts, 
xvii.  25, 26;  1  Chronicles,  xxix.  (al.  xxx.)  12. 
(b)  Those  in  which  particular  changes  and  oc- 
eurrences«  past,  present,  and  to  come,  are  referred 
to  God  as  the  author;  Isa.  xliii.  12;  Acts,  iv. 
28 :  Psa.  xc. ;  Prov.  xvi.  1, 33,  »*  The  lot  is  cast 
into  the  lap,  but  the  whole  disposing  thereof  is 
of  the  Lord."  (c)  Thoee  which  conutn  divine 
promises  and  tlireatenings,  and  which  would  be 
without  meaning  on  any  supposition  but  that 
God  is  the  governor  of  the  world  and  the  dis- 
poser of  the  destinies  of  men ;  Exodus,  xx.  12 ; 
Psa.  xc,  xci.,  &«•  (<0  Thoee  in  which  God 
is  entreated  to  avert  calamities,  to  put  an  end 
to  distress,  to  bestow  blessings,  &c.;  or  those 
in  which  the  granting  of  such  requests  is  pro- 
mised. Psalm  xxii.  5 ;  cxxviii. ;  Matt  xxvi.  39 ; 
1  Thess.  iii.  10, 11.  In  order  that  this  may  be 
correctly  understood,  it  should  be  compared 
with  what  was  before  said  respecting  the  will 
and  the  porpoees  of  God,  s.  20,  32. 

NoU.'^li  has  been  already  frequently  re- 
maiked,  that  according  to  a  mode  of  thinking 
«id  speaking  eommon  among  the  ancients,  many 
thinga  were  represented  as  resulting  inmudialei^ 
from  the  agency  of  God,  though  they  were  in 
reality  effected  through  the  instrumeiitslity  of 
second  caoses,  which  perhaps  were  mersly  not 
mentioned,  perhaps  were  overlooked,  or  possibly, 
at  that  early  period  of  the  world,  not  even  known. 
Vide  a.  &6,  II«  The  mode  of  representation  here 
referred  to,  and  expressions  and  narrations 
foanded  upon,  it,  occur  frequently  in  the  Bible, 
in  Homer,  and  the  ancient  writers.  Thus,  for 
•xampte,  when  we  should  say,  it  thmtden^  it 
rotfifl,  tkere  ta  an  earthqitake^  the-ancients  said, 
God  thunden^  &e«,  Psa.  xxix« ;  civ.  32.  Gen. 
xL  7«  8 ;  xix.  24, «« God  rained  upon  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  brimstone  and  fire  from  the  Lord  out 
of  heaven."  Many  events,  therefore,  which 
would  seem,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
apoken  of,  to  be  the  results  of  the  immediate 
agency  of  God,  and  to  be  accomplished  in  an 
extraordinary  way,  were  really  effected  by  na- 
tnral .  causes.  However,  sinpe  these  natural 
I  depend  upon  the  govemment  of  God,  this 


mode  of  apeaking  is  in  itself  conect.  And  it  iM 
because  we,  in  the  present  age,  have  so  little  of 
the  religious  feeling  of  the  ancient  worid  that 
we  misunderstand  their  mora  pious  and  religion« 
mode  of  expressing  themselves,  and  even  feel  it 
to  be  offensive.  The  teacher  of  religion  shouldf 
however,  cloeely  follow  the  example  of  the  sa- 
cred writers  in  this  respect,  and  ever  imitate  and 
preserve  this  more  religious  phraaeology  which 
they  employ,  and,  like  them,  refer  everything  to 
God.  And  if,  in  order  to  prevent  superstition, 
he  should  think  it  necessary  to  aay  that  such  an 
event  took  place  natyraUy^  he  must  be  oarofnl 
that  he  be  not  understood  to  mean  that  it  took 
place  without  God^  and  that  he  does  not  thus  be- 
come the  means  of  causing  his  hearers  to  forget 
God,  and  to  live  at  a  distance  from  him.  He 
ought,  on  the  contrary,  in  such  cases,  to  shew 
that  although  a  particular  event  may  have  becA 
natural^  it  was  not  the  less  owing  to  the  agency 
of  God ;  that  nature  is  only  an  instrument  in  the 
handa  of  God ;  and  that  nothing  therefore  take« 
place  which  is  not  according  to  his  will  and 
purpose* 

SECTION  LXXI. 

TBS  eOVXRMMXlIT  OF  OOD  IN  BKI«AT101I  TO  THS 
rUMDOM  or  HUf,  AKD  to  TBK  BVIL  XXISTINO 
UC  TBS  WOULD. 

I.  hi  Relation  to  the  Freedom  of  Man* 

On  the  one  hand,  the  freedom  of  the  human 
will  is  unimpaired  by  the  govemment  of  God ; 
and,  on  the  other,  the  government  of  Go4  is  un« 
obstructed  and  undisturbed  by  the  free  actions 
of  men.  The  freedom  of  man  must  at  all  events  * 
be  maintained,  for  morality  and  accountability 
depend  upon  it.  If  he  is  not  free  to  choose  and 
to  act,  he  cannot  be  accountable  for  his  actions ; 
for  tliey  are  not  within  his  own  power.  We 
have  already  established  the  position  (s.  22, 1.}, 
that  God  foreeece  those  actione  which  result  from 
the  freedom  of  man,  and  the  consequences  of 
them,  as  well  as  those  which  are  necessary,  or 
less  contingent ;  but  that  the  former  do  not  cease 
to  be  free  because  they  are  foreknown.  This 
principle  must  be  assumed  as  trae  in  reasoning 
on  this  subject.  We  are  not  to  expect,  there- 
fore, that  the  govemment  of  God  over  moral 
beings  will  be  shewn  by  his  compelling  them  to 
perform  good  or  bad  actions.  That  men  are  free 
in  what  they  do  ia  everywhere  assumed  in  the 
Bible,  and  must  be  presupposed  in  every  system 
of  morals.  Vide  Luke,  viii.  5—15 ;  xiiL  6—9 ; 
James,  i.  13 — 15. 

Still,  however,  the  free  actions  of  moral  beings 
are  under  the  most  minute  inspection  and  the 
most  perfect  control  of  God.  For  these  actiona 
are  dependent  (a)  upon  the  powen  which  roan 
possesses,  v^  for  these  powers  he  is  indebted 
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to  God  tlon^.  Vid«  ••  69.  (h)  Upon  the 
of  his  physical  and  moral  natura — i.  e.,  the  laws 
(in  one  ease,  of  motion,  and  in  the  other,  of 
ttonght)  aeeofdinp  to  which  he  exercises  his 
peooliar  pow«rs  i  and  these  laws  are  given  and 
estabUshed  by  God.  Vide  abi  copra,  (e)  Upon 
csienia/etreutiMtofiee»*-npon  things  wiihoui  the 
man  himself;  and  these  things,  as  all  others,  are 
under  the  control  of  God.  Man,  then,  as  a  mo» 
ral  being,  is  free  to  will,  to  resoWe,  and  to  act 
according  to  bis  resolutions.  Gtod  fomishes  him 
with  occasions  of  acting  in  the  external  objects 
aroand  him ;  he  also  gires  him  his  powers  of 
notion,  and  presenres  to  him  their  exercise;  but 
then  permits  him,  though  under  his  own  guid- 
ance and  soperfision,  to  exert  his  powers  ac- 
coiding  to  bis  own  will,  and  to  perform  his 
actions  fteely.  Vide  s.  69, 1,  ad  finem.  How 
diis  can  be,  we  shall  iind  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand, howerer  sagacious  and  fine-spun  our 
philosophical  theories  may  be;  but  that  thus  it 
is,  that  notwithstanding  the  providence  of  God 
we  remain  fiee  in  our  actions,  must  be  firmly 
maintained  if  we  would  not  degrade  ourselves 
below  the  standard  of  moral  beings,  if  we  would 
not  falsify  the  dictates  of  that  moral  feeling  so 
doeply  implanted  by  the  Creator  himself  in  our 
hearts,  and  if  we  would  not  consequently  over- 
turn the  first  and  most  important  doctrines  of 
morality.  Every  man's  own  consciousness,  the 
dear  dictates  of  his  moral  nature,  convince  him 
that  he  is  free,  beyond  the  necessity,  or  even  the 
possibility,  of  a  further  demonstration.  Cf.  the 
writings  of  the  modem  philosophers  of  the  dif- 
ferent schools— 'Eberhard,  Ueber  die  Freyheit; 
and  Jacob's  clear  and  perspicuous  treatise  on  the 
same  subject,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
Critical  philosophy,  contained  in  Kiesewetter's 
work,  •«  Ueber  den  ersten  Grundsatz  der  Moral- 
philosophie;" Leipzig  und  Halle,  1788,  8vo. 
On  acconnt  of  the  deficiencies  and  difficulties 
«ttending  metaphysical  demonstrations  of  free- 
dom, and  the  perplexed  and  endless  speculations 
by  which  both  sides  of  this  question  have  been 
argued,  Kant  refected  them  all  as  insufficient, 
and  as  leading  into  error;  and  would  have  us 
depend  more  upon  experience^  and  believe  and 
hold  fast  the  doctrine  of  human  freedom,  because 
ft  is  so  indispensable  in  morals  that  without  it 
morality  cannot  be  conceived  to  exist  [This 
Tiew  of  Kant,  implying  that  fineedom,  while  it 
is  a  postulate  of  out  praeUeal  mnon^  (i.  e.,  ne- 
cessary to  be  assumed  in  order  to  moral  action,} 
is  yet  inconsistent  with  our  ikeoretieal  reason, 
^1.  e.,  incapable  of  demonstration,  and  contrary 
to  the  conclusions  to  which  the  reflecting  mind 
arrives,)  is  now  very  generally  rejected.  We 
cannot  admit  a  twofold  and  contradictory  reason, 
nor  can  we  adopt  a  principle  for  practice  to 
which  our  specnlative  reason  is  statedly  op- 
posed,   it  is  justly  remarked  by  Bockshammer» 


in  his  brief  but  conpreheMire  twatjio  on  tfa« 
Will,  that  erenpradieal  freedom  cannot  be  ade- 
quately maintained,  if,  while  we  most  deem  paD* 
selves  free,  we  are  yet  left  to  suspect,  by  the 
decisions  of  our  speculative  reason,  that  in  real- 
ity we  act  from  some  concealed  necessity,  under 
the  laws  of  which  our  inmost  being  is  placed« 
Vide  Bockshammer,  Ueber  die  Freyheit  dec 
mensoh.  Willens,  s.  6,  f.;  Stuttgart,  1891.— 
Tr.]  The  more  full  investigation  of  the  whole 
subject  belongs  rather  to  the  department  of  mo- 
ral science  than  here. 

The  exhibition  of  this  subject  in  popular  in- 
struction should  be  kept  as  free  as  possible  froos 
all  philosophical  subtleties;  and  it  would  be 
well  if  the  teachers  of  religion,  from  regard  to 
their  own  peace  and  comfort,  as  well  as  that  of 
their  hearers,  would  abide  by  the  following 
simple  principles,  which  accord  alike  with  scrip- 
ture and  experience,  (o)  God,  with  a  view  to 
the  real  welfare  of  man,  gives  him  the  means 
and  opportunities  necessary  to  withhold  him  from 
the  choice  of  evil,  and  to  lead  him  to  what  is 
right.  (6)  For  many  of  our  finee  actions,  he 
furnishes  us  with  inducement  and  encourage- 
ment  in  the  external  circumstances  in  which  he 
has  placed  us;  and  he  so  orden  these  etreooH 
stances  as  to  promote  what  we  ourselvee  nndei^ 
teke,  and  to  give  it  a  happy  issae.  He  makes 
use  of  these  cireumstances  also  at  a  warning  to 
us  and  others  to  abstain  firom  such  actions  at 
we  find  attended  with  unhappy  oonssqueneet* 
These  encouragemento  and  warnings  may  serve 
as  examples  to  sliew  the  oonsistoncy  betwesn 
the  divine  government  and  human  freedom ;  for 
we  are  still  at  liberty,  and  have  it  still  within 
our  power,  to  do  that  to  which  we  a»  encour- 
aged, and  to  abstain  from  thai  from  which  we 
are  warned ;  and  in  both  cases  we  remaia  the 
authore  of  our  own  free  actions,  (c)  God  rs- 
wards  men  for  their  good  actions,  and  psnishet 
them  for  those  that  are  bad ;  which  he  could  not 
do,  were  men  not  free  in  performing  them. 
Vide  s.  31.  (<f)  God  frequentiy  prsvento 
wicked  actions,  which  men  had  intended  and 
resolved  to  perform.  The  brathrsn  of  Joseph, 
for  example,  were  not  able  to  execute  their  d^ 
signs  against  his  life.  Gen.  xxxix«  God,  hew- 
ever,  does  not  always  do  this ;  but,  on  the  co»- 
trery,  sometimes  permite  the  wicked  actions  of 
men,  since  odierwise  he  would  detUoy  tiieir 
freedom.  But  then  these  wicked  aetiont  are 
overreled  by  him  to  be  the  meant  of  good»  Gen, 
I.  90;  Acts,  ii.  36.  If  in  any  case,  however, 
they  are  wholly  ineconcUable  with  the  wise  and 
benevolent  plan  of  his  government,  or,  which  it 
the  same  thing,  cannot  be  made  to  conlribnto  to 
the  general  good  which  he  seeks  to  promote,  he 
then  dirsctly  prevento  them.  What  actions  and 
evente  belong  to  this  class  it  is  impossible  for 
ns  to  say,  and  can  be  known  only  to  the  < 
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ieieift  GM.  (e)  The  TMiilt  and  iMoe  of  all  ac- 
tione, good  and  bad,  depend  eolely  upon  God. 
Ylde  8. 70.  Many  a  scheme,  which  appeared 
in  itself  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  homan  wisdom 
and  prudence,  has  failed  of  saceess,  while  the 
most  fo(Mh  and  inconsiderate  nndertakings 
haTe  been  prospeied.  Vide  Eccles.  ix.  11; 
ProT.  ZTi.  1,  seq.;  James,  ir.  13«— 15.  This 
woqM  be  seen  by  as  much  mors  frequently  if 
we  were  not  accustomed  to  look  rather  at  the 
resuh  than  at  the  intention  and  plan.  If  the  re- 
sult is  fiiTourable,  we  judge  favourably  of  the 
design  itself;  and  the  reverse.  Hence  it  is  that 
we  find  praise  and  blame  so  unjustly  awarded 
in  history.  When  we  think  to  benefit  ourselves 
or  others  by  a  particular  course  of  action,  we 
often  injure  both  ourselves  and  others ;  and  the 
rsveiae.  Hence  it  is  said,  that  while  the  free- 
dom of  men  and  other  moral  beings  is  not  de- 
stroyed by  the  divine  government,  it  is  yet  con- 
fined and  Hmited*  Cf.  Moras,  p.  81,  s.  3,  6, 
Notes.  [Also  Bretscbneider,  Dogmatik,  b.  i. 
8.  644,  8.  96,  6.] 

II.  Jn  Relatwn  to  EviL 

1.  The  many  evils  which  exist  in  the  world, 
and  the  calamities  which  befal  the  human  race, 
have  from  the  eeriiest  times  been  regarded  as  a 
standing  objection  against  the  providence  of 
God»  How  they  can  consist  with  his  wisdom 
and  goodness,  and  conseqoently  with  his  provi- 
dence, is  a  question  which  men  at  all  times  have 
found  it  difficult  to  answer.  These  evils  are 
either  physical  or  moral ;  and  the  permission  of 
either  of  them  has  appeared  to  be  subversive  of 
divine  providence.  The  existence  of  evil  was 
brought  forward  as  an  argument  against  provi« 
denes  by  Bpienrus.  Vide  Lueretius,  De  Rerum 
Natna,  1.  v« ;  Cieero,  De  Nat.  Deorum ;  Lac- 
tantine.  De  im  Dei,  c.  13.  The^toics,  on  the 
other  kind,  undertook  to  answer  this  objection. 
Vide  Seneca,  De  Benefioiis,  iv.  4,  seq.  This 
ofajeetion  appeared  so  strong  to  Bayls,  that,  in 
the  article  on  Mantcheism,  in  his  Dictionary,  he 
prononnoes  it  unanswerable.  But  Leibnita,  in 
his  ««Theodioee,"  endeavoured  to  resolve  the 
doobis  of  Bayle,  and  to  establish  a  correct  phi- 
keophieal  theory  respecting  the  existence  of 
evil.*  An  argument  has  sometimes  been  drawn 
agaiiist  providence  from  the  complaints  of  the 
sasred  wntsrs  respscting  the  evU  existing  in  the 
woildy  aad  the  unhappy  fate  of  man,  especially 
diese  wlach  eoenr  in  the  book  of  Ecelesiastes. 


[•  Voltaire  also  opposed  the  doctrine  of  provi- 
denee  in  a  poem  on  the  destruction  of  Lisbon ;  and 
wtei  this  doetrine  was  ably  defended  fay  Boosseau, 
in  his  letter  on  Optimism,  he  xvqplied  by  a  philoso- 
phical romance  entitled  "Candide,*'  in  which  he 
presents  an  appalling  picture  of  the  disorders  of  the 
world,  from  which  he  takes  occasion  to  deride  the 
notton  of  an  evemding  prondence^-^Ta.] 
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But  the  object  of  the  author  of  this  book  is  not 
so  much  to  arraign  the  providence  of  God,  as  to 
shew,  from  the  instability  of  fortune,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  human  schemes,  that  we  should 
learn  true  wiadam,  and  that  since  providenes 
affords  us  a  sufilciency  of  good  things,  we  should 
study  the  art,  so  rarely  understood,  of  making  a 
wise  use  of  them,  by  whieh  alone  we  can  be 
contented  and  happy,  Eccles.  iii.  vii.  ix. 

In  reply  to  these  objections,  it  may  be  said, 
that  if  the  providence  of  God  can  be  proved 
from  other  arguments,  the  existence  of  evil  can 
afford  no  reason  to  doubt  or  deny  it.  On  the 
contrary,  we  must  conclude,  that  since  God  per* 
mits  and  suffers  evil  in  the  world,  it  must  be 
according  to  his  wisdom,  and  be  perfeetly  oon- 
nstent  with  his  providence,  although  we  may 
not  be  able  to  understand  how  it  can  be  so,  and 
why  he  did  not  constitute  a  differsnt  orders 
Vids  Seneca,  De  Providentia,  sive  quare  bonis 
viris  mala  accidant,  cum  sit  Providentia.  .  The 
will  and  the  power  of  God  may  be  regarded 
either  as  exerted  uneondiHonally^  unconfined  by 
any  established  order,  or  as  exerted  in  conform« 
ity  with  a  certain  established  order  of  things. 
In  the  exercise  of  his  absolute,  unoonditionai 
power,  God  eould  remove  evil  out  of  the  way } 
but  he  wiU  not  always  do  this,  because  it  is 
against  the  order  which  from  his  wisdom  he 
found  it  necessary  to  establish.  He  indeed 
foresaw  the  existence  of  evil,  and  permits  it, 
(cf.  Ps.  Ixxxi.  19, 13;  Acts,  xiv.  16;  Rom.  i. 
94 ;)  but  so  far  as  it  is  evil,  he  can  never  have 
pleasure  in  it,  or  himself  promote  or  favour  at; 
James,  i.  13 — 17.  He  has  admitted  it  into  his 
general  plan,  because  he  can  make  it,  in  its  con- 
nexion with  other  things,  the  means  of  a  good« 
whieh,  without  it,  either  could  not  be  effected 
at  all,  or  at  least  not  so  well,  as  by  its  being 
permitted.  What  Christ  said,  MatU  xiii.  29,  is 
very  true,  that  if  the  tares  were  pulled  up  the 
wheat  would  be  pulled  up  with  them ;  and  that 
to  prevent  this,  the  tares  and  the  wheat  most  be 
suffered  to  grow  together.  We  are  acquainted 
with  only  a  small  part  of  what  is  embraced  in 
the  universe  of  God ;  and  even  this  small  part  is 
underetood  by  us  very  imperfectly;  and  as  to 
the  true  internal  relation  of  things— -the  ends 
for  which  they  exist,  and  the  consequences  by 
which  they  are  followed,  our  knowledge  is  ex- 
tremely defective;  we  are  therefore  unable  to 
form  a  right  judgment  respecting  the  relation  of 
evil  to  good,  and  of  the  amount  of  evil  to  the 
amount  of  good. 

Seneca  says,  Contro.  iv.  97,  ««Necessitas 
magnum  human»  felicitatis  patrocinium'* — iVs- 
eeteity  ie  a  great  eomolatum  in  the  mtfferinge  <f 
men.  If  by  necessity  he  meant  that  blind,  in- 
evitable fate  to  which  the  gods  themselves  are 
subject,  then  is  it  a  poor  consolation  indeed ; 
for  what  comfort  would  it  be  to  a  malefactor. 
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wli6D  «nfed  towards  the  place  of  ezeentioii» 
lo  be  oontinually  ioformed  diet  he  miiei  die, 
sad  there  is  no  eaeaping  it.  Bat  if  neoessity 
may  be  andeistood  to  mean  the  order  of  things 
whieh  God  saw  it  necessary  to  constimte,  then 
the  mattm  abore  stated  is  perfectly  true ;  it  is 
aeeordant  with  the  Christian  spirit,  and  fall  of 
eonsolation,  idthongh  this  necessity  may  inTolve 
many  things  whieh  are  anintelligtble  and  dis- 
agreeable to  OS.  For  if  God,  who  is  infinitely 
wise  and  benerolent,  has  oonstitiited  this  order, 
it  mdet  be  good,  and  adapted  to  the  end  whieh 
he  has  in  Tiew,  howevar  otherwise  it  may  ap* 
pear  tons. 

Again;  men  who  are  diosatisfted  with  their 
lot  often  complain  that  certain  blessings  are 
denied  them,  without  inqniring  whether  they 
themselfes  are  susceptible  of  these  blessings, 
and  without  remembering  the  many  blessings 
whieh  they  already  enjoy.  Besides,  the  opinions 
of  men  respecting  happiness  are  so  Tsrious, 
and  sometimes  so  foolish,  that  it  would  seera 
impossible  that  their  wishes  should  all  be  grati- 
fied. Things  sometimes  desired  as  the  greatest 
bleesings  would  be,  if  poesessed,  the  greatest 
injury  to  both  soul  and  body ;  and  the  good- 
ness of  Providenoe  is  shewn  iti  withholding 
them.  Cf.  Zollikoffer,  Betrachtungen  über  das 
Uebel  in  der  Welt.  Jacobi,  Ueber  die  Weisen 
Absichten  Gottes.  De  Maree,  Gottesverthei- 
digung  über  die  Zulassung  des  Bösen. 

3.  Another  argument  against  providence  is, 
that  the  ungodly  often  prosper  in  the  world, 
while  the  righteous  suflfer  aisiicfion.  This  is 
thought  to  be  indirectly  inconsistent  with  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  and  therefore  to 
disprove  a  superintending  proyidence.  The 
minds  of  reflecting  persons  hare  from  the  esrli- 
est  tames  been  disturbed  by  this  doubt;  and  the 
advocates  of  pTovidenee  have  endeavoured  in 
various  ways  to  solve  it.  It  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament,  and  receives  various 
answers,  according  to  the  different  aspects  which 
the  subject  assumes—«,  g..  Psalm  xxzvii.  zxziz. 
zliz.,  and  especially  Ixziii. ;  Job,  zvi.  et  passim. 
Many  also  among  the  Crrecian  philosophers  were 
very  much  perplezed  on  this  subject;  and  Di- 
ogenes the  Cynic  declared,  ^  that  the  prosperity 
of  the  wicked  disproved  the  power  and  wisdom 
of  the  gods;"  Cicero,  De  Nat  Door.  iii.  34. 
Others,  however,  and  paitioularly  the  stoics, 
undertook  to  answer  this  objection ;  and  Seneca, 
In  his  book  «*  De  Providentia,"  investigates  the 
question  how  the  righteous  can  suffer,  if  there 
is  a  divine  providence  1  According  to  the  opi- 
nion of  Bayle  this  objection  cannot  be  met  by 
any  aatisfaetory  answer.    But, 

(a)  This  objection  results  in  a  great  measure 
from  ignorance,  and  from  the  low  and  ialee  esti- 
mate put  upon  the  real  advantages  which  the 
godly  eiijoy,  and  the  true  happiness  whuh  flows 


from  the  possession  of  them.  M««l  4>f  those 
who  urge  the  ohjectaont  that  the  rightsoos  suffer 
adversity,  while  the  wieked  prosper  in  the 
world,  place  happiness  in  exiemal  iAtngs,  in  the 
posssasion  of  wealth,  or  in  senanal  indulgeneeei 
and  of  course  regard  the  poor  man,  who  le  little 
thought  of  by  the  world,  as  vnhnppy.  But  in 
this  they  mistake,  overiooking  the  easential  dia> 
tinotion  between  true  and  only  tj^fparent  good« 
True  advantages,  such  aa  health  of  body,  know* 
ledge  of  the  truth,  holiness  of  heart,  and  others, 
both  of  a  physical  and  moral  nataro,  make  men 
happy  by  their  own  proper  tendensy.  Theoa 
are  the  true  spiritual  goods,  the  treaturm  inkem» 
veth  of  whieh  Christ  speaks ;  by  the  posseasioa 
of  which  alone  the  soul  is  prepared  fcr  the  true 
happinees  of  moral  beings.  But  besides  these, 
thero  are  other  things,  such  as  riches,  the  snjoy« 
ments  of  sense,  power,  and  honour,  which  omy 
become  advantages  by  a  wise  and  rational  nee 
of  them,  but  which  otherwiae  are  injurious,  and 
the  occasions  of  unhappiness  to  men.  They 
are,  however,  regarded  by  many,  even  when 
unwisely  and  improperiyused,asmid  hlSssingSv 
because  they  ezclte  sensations  agreeable  to  the 
carnal  mind.  But  to  thoee  who  form  a  right 
judgment  respecting  them,  they  are,  when  inn 
properiy  used,  only  apfosnuA  AAmlngs,  beeause 
the  pleasure  which  they  produce  is  transient» 
and  turns  at  last  to  pain.  The  writer  of  Psalm 
xliz.  very  justly  decides,  therefore,  that  the  life 
of  the  profligate  is  only  auiwmrdijf  and  in  ap^ 
pearanee  happy,  and  is  often,  in  reality,  only 
splendid  and  showy  misery,  to  envy  whieh 
would  be  extremely  foolish.  In  Psalm  Ixziii., 
Asaph  points  to  the  end  of  the  wicked,  and 
shews  that  their  prosperity,  being  unsubstantial, 
is  suddenly  and  in  a  moment  loet.  We  cannot 
certainly  regard  that  as  a  good  in  referenoe  to 
another,  or  acfount  him  as  happy  for  the  pos- 
session of  anything  which  he  himself  does  not 
traly  enjoy.  But  it  is  not  unfreqiiently  the  ease 
that  the  thinga  most  esteemed  by  the  wortd,  so 
far  from  making  the  peesessor  happy,  are  the 
occasion  of  disquietude  and  misery.  And  so  it 
is  often  said  in  common  life,  that  the  fcrtaine  of 
the  rich  and  powerlul  is  only  Mtdng  wnmj  $ 
that  they  are  not  to  be  envied ;  that  we  would 
not  exchange  plaees  with  them,  to* 

(6)  When  this  is  considered,  and  the  stats 
of  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious  isrthen  eovnparsd, 
that  of  the  former,  tfaoagh  replete  with  extaraal 
sufferings,  must  be  pronounced  to  be  more  hap* 
py  than  that  of  the  latter.  For  although  the 
good  man  may  have  no  worldly  hottour,  no 
earthly  richee,  no  superfluity  of  pleasures,  he 
has  tree,  spiritual,  good  traasnrse  in  heaven, 
which  moth  and  rust  do  not  oomipt,  and  winch 
are  secure  from  thieves,  (Matt  vi.  19, 00;)  and 
alUiough  he  were  bowed  down  under  external 
afilictions,  he  would  yet  mamtain  his  integri^ 
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•f  keui,  and  the  iwrwd  wbiek  the  f«T<mr  of 
God  — oofM  the  graatest  of  all  the  bl^asings 
which  DMB  ean  eB|oy«  Vide  Matt,  xr'u  86.  He 
kaa  oheerfulneaa  and  ttanquillity  of  soal ;  while 
tboae  who  seek  their  good  in  external  thinga  are 
eonetantly  dia^ieted  by  paaaione«  eareai  and 
disapiiointoi^ta.  But  thia  bleaaedneea  which 
which  the  viitaooa  man  enjoya  makes  but  little 
ahow  in  the  world,  and  la  hence  ao  often  ander^ 
▼alned  by  worldly  men.  They  find  it  impoa- 
aible  to  aee  or  believe  that  there  can  be  any 
happineaain  thinga  for  which  they  have  ao  little 
taale.  Thie  train  of  thought  ia  much  dwelt 
upon  by  the  atoical  philoaophera«  and  by  the 
aaoied  wrtten. 

(c)  It  ia  a  miatake«  howerer,  to  auppose  that 
Ihe  Tirtneoe  always  endure  more  external  aof- 
feringa  than  the  wicked ;  for  the  righteous  are 
fireqaently  prosperoaa«  even  in  their  worldly 
affaiia;  while  the  wicked  are  unanoceseful  in 
all  their  undertakings«  But  these  eaaes  are  leas 
notieed,  becanae  they  aeem  to  follow  in  the  na- 
iuial  courae  of  thinga. 

(iQ  Even  good  men  often  bring  upon  them- 
aelvea  the  aafieringa  which  they  endure  by  their 
own  fault ;  they  do  not  in  all  eases  act  according 
lo  the  law  of  duty  and  the  mica  of  prudence; 
and  in  auch  cases  they  cannot  josUy  ask  to  be 
exeepted  from  the  common  lot  of  faulty  and  in- 
Jodicioas  men,  and  must  expect  to  endure'  the 
unhappy  cenaequenoea  of  their  errora  and  follies. 
Christ  says,  Luke,  xvi.  8,  ^^  The  ehildren  of  this 
world  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the 
obildien  of  light'*^.  e«,  thoae  whose  affections 
are  Axed  upon  the  world,  the  worldly-minded, 
are  oflen  mere  wiae  with  regard  to  the  thinga  of 
time  than  those  whose  affections  aie  fixed  upon 
heaven  are  with  regard  to  their  heavenly  trea- 
aaraa.  The  former  have  more  care  for  their 
welfare  in  the  prsaent  life  than  the  latter  for 
their  Ueaaednees  In  the  world  to  come.  Should 
pious  and  good  men  exhibit  the  same* zeal  and 
prudence  which  worldly  men  exhibit  in  ma- 
naging their  worldly  affairs,  how  much  would 
they  acoompUah  for  their  own  advantage  and 
that  of  ethera !  But  since  they  do  not  always 
come  up  to  thia  atandard,  they  must  suffer  the 
evil  conseqnencea  of  their  delinquency. 

(e)  Nothing  ia  more  common  than  for  us  to 
err  in  our  eetimate  of  the  moral  state  and  cha- 
racter of  other  men«  All  are  not  pioua  and  vir- 
taoua  who  appear  to  be  auch,  and  are  eateemed 
auch  by  their  fellow  men.  And  it  ia  equally 
tne  that  all  who  are  accounted  ungodly  are  not 
the  groaa  criminals  and  offenders  they  are  some- 
timea  auppoaed  to  be«  Vide  Luke,  xviii.  10, 
aeq.  The  character  of  many  a  man  ia  made 
out,  by  thoae  who  look  upon  him  with  hatred 
or  envy,  to  be  mudi  worse  than  it  really  is. 
One  man  commita  aome  flagrant,  out-breaking 
dime»  which  bringa  him  into  disgrace,  and 


diawa  upon  him  the  contempt  of  the  worid ;  hot 
he  may  be,  at  the  same  time,  of  a  better  dispo- 
sition, and  less  culpable  in  the  eight  of  God  than 
many  a  reputed  saint,  who  covers  over  his  real 
shame  with  the  hypocritical  pretence  of  virtue« 
Vide  John  viii.  3,  7,  10,  11.  And  since  this  ia 
the  case,  and  it  is  alwaya  difficult,  and  some» 
times  impossible  for  us,  who  cannot  search  the 
heart,  to  determine  the  true  moral  character  of 
men,  and  of  their  actione,  we  ought  to  be  ex- 
tremely cautioue  in  deciding,  whether  the  good 
or  evil  which  befalle  them  ie  deaerved  or  not. 
In  most  cases,  our  Judgments  on  this  aubjeot 
are  certainly  very  erroneous. 

(/)  The  afflictions  which  good  men  endure 
are  beneficial  to  them  and  to  others,  and  are  pro- 
motive of  their  higheat  welfare.  They  often 
prevent  a  greater  evil  which  was  threatening 
thero ;  exercise  and  strengthen  their  piety,  virtue, 
and  confidence  in  God ;  increase  their  aeal  in 
the  pursuit  of  holiness,  and  consequently  their 
true  happiness;  and  thua  verify  the  declaration 
of  Paul,  Rom.  viii.28,  ««That  all  things  work 
together  for  the  good  of  those  who  are  friends 
of  God.'*  Cf.  Rom.  V.  3;  Jaroea,  i«  2;  MatU 
V.  10;  Heb.  xii.  5—13,  especi^ly,  ver.  11, 
which  appears  to  be  copied  directly  from  the 
heart  of  an  afflicted  saint.  **  No  chastening  for 
the  present  seemeth  joyous,  but  grievous;  ne- 
vertheless, afterward  it  yieldeth  the  peaceable 
fruits  of  righteousness  to  them  who  are  exeiw 
cised  thereby.'*  Hence  the  sufferings  of  good 
men  are  sometimee  called  fui^taofioi^  because  by 
means  of  them  their  characters  are  proved  and 
their  faith  ia  tried  and  strengthened. 

{g)  But  there  is  one  other  consideration, 
which  may  remove  all  our  doubts,  and  make  us 
contented  when  we  see  the  innocent  oppressed 
and  suffering,  and  the  wicked,  who  forget  God, 
in  a  prosperous  condition— vix.,  that  the  present 
life  is  only  the  first,  imperfect  stage  of  our  exist- 
ence—« state  of  probation,  in  which  we  are  to 
prepare  for  another  and  more  perfect  state.  This 
consoling  doctrine  respecting  the  future  life  and 
retribution  beyond  the  grave,  is  one  of  the  chief 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  from  which  every  thing 
proceeds,  and  to  which  everything  is  refeixed; 
and  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  con- 
stantly make  use  of  it,  and  seek  to  comfort  the 
pious  by  the  truth  that  divine  justice  will  not 
be  fully  exhibited  until  the  future  state  shall 
commence,  and  that  then  the  righteoua  shall  be 
richly  recompensed,  by  the  exceeding  greatness 
of  their  future  reward,  fo^all  the  evil  they  have 
suffered.  Vide  Rom.  viii.  17;  1  Peter,  iv. 
13_14 ;  3  Cor.  iv.  17<18,  and  the  parable  of 
Lazarus,  Luke,  xvi.,  especially  ver.  25.  But 
of  those  who  act  here  upon  the  earth  from  im- 
proper motives,  even  if  they  perform  actions 
which  in  themselves  are  good  and  praiseworthy, 
Christ  saya,  ihey  June  their  rtward^u  a.,  they 
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may  indeed  obtain  temporal  advantages,  bat 
God  will  not  reward  them  with  the  treaeares  of 
the  fataie  world,  Matt.  tI.  9,  5, 16. 

SECTION  LXXII. 

*       or  TBI  NATURK  AHD  ATTRIBUTK8  Or  DIVINE 
PBOTIDBKCK. 

L  if  iff  UnivenaL 

It  extend»  to  every  ereatnre  and  to  every  event 
in  the  nniveree— to  the  small  and  insignificant, 
as  well  as  to  the  ^reat  and  important.  The 
Bible  everywhere  teaches,  that  the  purpose  of 
Crod  extends  not  merely  to  the  whole,  and  to  the 
connexion  of  all  its  parts,  but  to  each  and  every 
part,  their  relations  and  their  alterations.  His 
knowledge  must  accordingly  comprehend  the 
smallest  and  most  apparently  insignificant  cir- 
cnmstanees.  This  follows  even  from  the  scrip- 
tural idea  of  creation.  Vide  s.  46.  Cf.  Ps. 
exit!.  5, 6,  *•  He  dwelleth  on  high,  and  humbleth 
himself  to  behold  the  things  in  heaven  and 
in  the  earth."  Ps.  cxxxviii.  6,  '«Though  the 
Lord  be  high,  yet  hath  he  respect  unto  the 
lowly.**  Ps.  xxxvi.  6;  cxlviii.  Matt.  x.  29, 
30,  '*  Not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  without 
his  notice ;  he  numbeis  the  haiis  of  our  heads.*' 

The  doctrine,  that  the  providence  of  God  ex- 
tends even  to  the  minutest  things^  (Providentia 
circa  minima,)  leads  us,  when  it  is  properly  con- 
sidered, to  entertain  a  very  exalted  idea  of  God 
and  his  attributes,  in  that  he  thinks  and  cares 
for  every  creature  which  he  has  made  during 
every  moment  of  its  existence,  and  in  every  situ- 
ation in  which  it  is  placed.  But  because  the 
manner  in  which  the  providence  of  God  can  ex- 
tend to  all  individuals  is  incomprehensible  by 
the  human  understanding,  and  because  men  are 
prone  to  compare  God  with  themselves,  this 
doctrine  has  been  often  either  wholly  misunder- 
stood or  directly  denied.  Since  it  is  supposed 
inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  princes  and  the 
great  of  the  earth  to  concern  themselves  with 
small  affairs,  the  case  is  thought  to  be  the  same 
with  God ;  and  his  honour,  it  is  imagined,  is  as- 
serted, by  denying  that  he  cares  for  what  is 
small  and  insignificant.  This  doctrine  was  ac- 
cordingly either  doubted  or  denied  by  most  even 
of  the  Grecian  philosophers ;  and  indeed  it  could 
not  appear  to  them  with  that  degree  of  clearness 
in  which  it  appears  to  us,  considering  that  their 
ideas  respecting  matter  and  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  the  relations  in  which  matter  and  the 
worid  stand  to  God,  were  so  imperfect,  and  so 
whplly  unlike  those  which  we  have  derived  from 
the  Bible.  Vide  s.  45,  46.  Aristotle  main- 
tained that  the  providence  of  God  extends  to 
heavenly  things,  but  not  to  things  on  the  earth 
(according  to  Diogenes  and  Plutarch.)  The 
stoics,  on  the  contrary,  believed  tn'a  providence 


extending  to  individual  things,  in  a  sante,  how 
ever,  somewhat  different  from  that  common  with 
us.  Vide  Seneca,  De  Providentia,  and  Cicero, 
De  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  65,  66;  also  Plato,  De  Rep. 
X.,  where  this  doctrine  is  ably  defended.  Tlie 
views  entertained  by  some  even  of  the  Chrislian 
fathers  on  this  subject  were  extremely  erroneous. 
Such  are  those  expressed  by  Hieronymns^  in 
his  Commentary  on  Hab.,  where  he  says,  »«The 
divine  majesty  cannot  stoop  so  low  as  to  interest 
itself  to  know  how  many  vermin  are  each  mo- 
ment produced  on  the  earth,  and  bow  many  pe- 
rish ;  how  many  flies,  fleas,  and  gnats  there  are ; 
how  many  fishes  the  sea  contains;'*  Iec.  His 
opinions,  however,  were  opposed  by  Gh«gory  of 
Nazianxen,  Orat.  xvi.,  and  by  Chrysostom,  in 
his  hook  *«De  Providentia;"  and  veiy  rational 
and  scriptural  opinions  on  this  subject  were 
expressed  by  many  other  of  the  ecclesiastical 
fathers.  In  modem  times,  the  Socinians  have 
been  accused  of  denying  that  providence  extends 
to  small  things ;  at  least  such  was  said  to  t>e  the 
opinion  expressed  in  the  writings  of  some  of 
the  leaders  of  this  sect;  but  from  the  obscurity 
of  their  language,  the  truth  of  the  accusation 
remains  doubtful.  Many  of  the  modem  scep- 
tics -and  free-thinkera  in  England,  the  Nether- 
lands, France,  and  Germany,  have  either  doubted 
and  denied  the  providence  of  God  altogether,  or 
at  least  prooiderdia  eirea  mimTna,  So  Bayle, 
De  la  Mettrie,  Voltaire,  the  author  of  the  Sys- 
teme de  la  Nature^  and  Frederic  IL,  in  the 
works  of  the  philosopher  of  San»  touet^  Letter 
Seventh. 

The  doctrine  that  the  providence  of  God  is 
univenal,  and  extends  to  every  individual  crea- 
ture, may  be  confirmed  and  illustrated  by  the 
following  observations  :-— 

1.  The  division  of  the  creatures  of  God  into 
classes  and  kinds  answere  no  other  purpose  than 
to  assist  the  feebleness  of  the  human  underetand- 
ing,  whfch  cannot  at  once  survey  all  things  in 
their  trae  connexion.  We  are  therefore  com- 
pelled to  begin  with  particulare,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  what  is  general ;  to  begin  with  what  is 
more  easy,  and  proceed  to  what  is  more  dififl* 
cult,  in  order  to  render  the  connexion  of  the 
whole  in  some  measure  comprehensible  to  our 
minds.  But  God  knows  all  things  immediately 
and  at  once;  there  is  no  succession  in  his 
knowledge.  Vide  s.  38,  II.  This  his  know- 
ledge can  occasion  him,  therefore,  no  trouble  or 
expense  of  time,  in  which,  as  is  the  case  with 
us,  more  important  coneems  must  be  neglected 
or  deferred.  Employment  about  small  things 
is  made  an  objection  to  men,  because  they  are 
prone  to  regard  trifles  as  important,  (which  can 
never  be  said  of  God,)  and  because,  on  account 
of  them,  they  are  prone  to  neglect  what  is  of 
more  value.  This  danger  has  been  transferred 
very  inconsiderately  to  God.    Bot  as  nothing 
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M  too  gnat  for  him,  so  nothingr  it  too  small. 
He  cannot  therefore  be  dUiraeted^  as  Frederic 
IL  aapposed,  by  beingf  employed  about  small 
coneema. 

S.  The  diTine  purpose  must  necessarily  ex- 
tend to  paittoolar  things;  since  otherwise  his 
knowledge  must  be  as  imperfect  and  fragmentary 
as  our  own.  From  the  theory  of  the  omni- 
science and  the  decrees  of  God  stated  in  s.  33, 
33,  and  there  proved  to  be  according  to  scripture 
and  reason,  it  appears,  that  when  God  thinks 
of  men  he  does  not  think  of  them  in  general^  but 
in  pariieular — of  all  men  individually,  and  in 
all  the  Tarious  circumstances  and  conditions  in 
which  they  exist  every  moment.  In  this  way 
does  he  think  of  the  whole  world,  and  of  all  its 
separate  parts,  from  eternity;  and  similar  to 
this  is  his  decree  respecting  the  universe,  and 
all  its  parts.  No  alteration,  therefore,  can  be 
made  in  the  smallest  portion  of  the  world,  which 
he  did  not  consider  and  embraoe  in  his  eternal 
decree. 

3.  That  a  human  ruler  cannot  devote  equal 
attention  to  all  the  objects  which  are  under  his 
inspection,' and  that  he  is  compelled  to  set  some 
of  them  aside  as  comparatively  unimportant,  and 
to  give  himself  little  or  no  concern  about  them, 
is  the  consequence  of  human  imperfection.  The 
greater  the  powers  of  his  mind  are,  the  more  will 
he  be  able  to  occupy  himself  with  particular  ob- 
jects, and  those  of  minor  consequence ;  and  the 
more  he  does  this,  the  more  just  and  impartial 
an  estimate  will  he  be  able  to  form  of  the  whole, 
and  consequently  the  more  wisely  and  prosper^ 
ottsly  will  he  be  able  to  administer  his  govern- 
ment. Hence  Plato  justly  remarked,  that  a  per- 
fect ruler  must  have  an  equal  care  for  all  his 
subjects,  and  all  the  oflSoes  of  state,  and  allow 
none  of  them  to  pass  unregarded,  lest  the  whole 
should  suffer  injury  from  his  neglect  of  a  part. 
Vide  Cicero,  De  Otficiis,  i.  35.  It  is  this  rest- 
less activity,  which  seizes  upon  everything,  even 
things  which  would  appear  insignificant  to  men 
of  common  minds,  and  turns  them  to  its  own  ac- 
«count,  which  is  so  universally  admired  and  ap- 
plauded in  Cesar,  Frederic  II.,  and  other  distin- 
guished rulers  of  ancient  and  modem  times.  If 
this  is  true  with  regard  to  human  rulers,  how 
much  more  so  with  regard  to  God  in  administer- 
ing his  government;  since  he  is  not  wanting 
-either  in  the  knowledge,  power,  or  will,  requisite 
to  the  most  particular  providence.  If  God  did 
not  exercise  a  watchful  care  over  particular  per^ 
«one  and  things,  how  would  he  be  able  to  secure 
the  good  of  the  whole,  which  is  composed  of  so 
many  parts,  all  intimately  connected?  The 
vhole  is  only  the  aggtegate  of  many  small 
portions;  and  the  smallest  is  as  inseparably 
connected  with  the  largest,  as  the  links  are  in  a 
«bain,  or  the  wheels  in  a  clock.  The  greatest 
serolutioBS  which  have  taken   place   in  the 


world — ^wais,  &c.,  have  often  proceeded  from 
the  smallest  causes;  from  a  small  spark,  great 
conflagrations,  which  have  occasioned  a  wide- 
spread misery  and  destruction.  In  these  cases, 
what  is  small  is  inseparably  connected  with 
what  is  great.  The  providence  of  God,  there- 
fore, either  extends  to  all  things,  even  to  those 
which  we  denominate  small,  or  there  is  no  di- 
vine providence.  From  this  alternative  there  is 
no  escape. 

4.  Men  are  accustomed  to  regard  many  things  . 
as  small,  insignificant,  useless,  and  even  injuri- 
ous, because  they  are  unable  to  see  their  use 
and  importance  in  the  connexion  of  things. 
This  is  therefore  a  proof  of  the  weakness  of  the 
human  understanding,  and  of  the  great  imper- 
fection of  human  knowledge.  But  as  God 
creaUd  all  these  things,  and  continually  prolongs 
their  existence,  he  must  regard  them  as  useful 
and  necessary,  and  adapted  to  promote  his  ends, 
in  their  connexion  with  the  whole.  How  then 
can  it  be  inconsistent  with  his  dignity  to  watch 
over  them,  and  to  preserve  them !  If  if  was 
not  dishonourable  for  God  to  give  them  exist- 
ence, it  cannot  be  dishonourable  for  him  to  pre- 
serve to  them  the  existence  he  has  given.  And 
indeed  his  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  are 
at  least  as  evident,  and  often  more  so,  in  his  ' 
least,  as  in  his  greatest  works.  Cf.  Plato,  De 
Repob.  X. 

11.  B  Ü  Benevoleni,  Wue,  Uruearchabk, 

This  follows  incontrovertibly  from  what  has 
already  been  said,  and  is  perfectly  accordant 
with  the  instructions  of  the  Bible.  Vide  Ps. 
Ixxiii.  16,  civ.  34 ;  Job,  xxxvi.  xxxvii.,  and  espe- 
cially xxxviii.;  Ecd.  iii.  11,  viii.  17,  xi.  5; 
Rom.  xi.  33, 34;  in  which  passages  the  wisdom 
and  unsearchableness  of  God  are  particularly 
noticed.  This  benevolent  and  wise  government 
of  God  is  administered  in  such  a  way  as  to 
promote  the  highest,  which  is  a  moral  good, 
among  all  moral  beings,  in  order  to  prepare 
them  to  partake  of  that  true  and  abiding  happi- 
ness which  can  be  attained  only  by  holiness ; 
since  it  is  principally  for  moral  beings,  who  are 
more  nearly  related  to  God  than  any  other,  that 
he  has  created,  preserves,  and  governs  all 
things. 

We  must  here  attend  to  the  question.  In  what 
reunion  the  miracles  so  cften  mentioned  in  the  holy 
weripture»  tiand  to  the  gooemmeni  of  Ood  f  We 
must  here  presuppose  what  has  already  been  said 
respecting  miracles,  s.  7,  III. ;  and  proceed  there» 
fore  directly  to  considsr  the  philosopho-theolo- 
gical  theory  respecting  miracles,  and  to  shew  in 
what  manner  the  objections  urged  agrainst  it  may 
be  answered. 

1.  The  changes  in  the  worid  ordinarily  take 
place  under  the  divine  government,  according  to 
the  laws  or  the  course  of  nature,  since  they  are 
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effected  throagrh  the  power«  which  God  has  given 
to  his  creatures,  thoogh  not  without  his  concur- 
rence, but,  on  the  contrary,  under  his  constant 
guidance  and  inspection.  IJ^Tow  if  anything  takes 
place  which  cannot  be  explained  by  these  laws, 
or  which  transcends  them,  it  is  aetraordtnary^ 
and  is  regarded  as  an  immediate  production  of 
God,  (in  distinction  from  what  takes  place  ac- 
cording to  the  course  of  nature,  which  is  said 
to  be  a  mediale  production  of  God,)  and  is  com- 
monly called  a  miracle.  Since  now  both  of 
these  effects  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  providence 
of  God,  it  is  dirided  into  ordinary  and  extraor» 
dinary ;  and  because  these  extraordinary  effects 
are  produced  both  on  the  body  and  on  the  mind, 
miracles  are  divided  into  those  which  take 
place  in  the  material  worlds  and  in  the  tpiriiual 
world, 

Note.'^M^ny  things  produced  by  the  mediate 
agency  of  God  are  ascribed  to  his  immediate 
agency,  from  ignorance  of  the  second  causes  by 
which  his  agency  is  exerted.  Hence  ignorant 
and  inexperienced  men  are  accustomed  to  see 
more  miracles,  and  to  believe  in  them  more  rea- 
dily, than  learned  men,  who  are  better  able  to 
observe  the  natural  causes  by  which  these  effects 
are  produced.  And  this  it  is  which  renders 
learned  and  scientific  men  often  incredulous  and 
sceptical  upon  the  subject  of  miracles.  But  they 
are  apt  to  presume  too  much  on  their  own  know- 
ledge, and  to  think  they  can  explain  many  things 
which  they  really  do  not  understand.  It  is 
also  a  great  fault,  though  a  Tery  common  one, 
to  draw  a  general  principle  from  what  often 
occurs,  and  to  apply  it  to  all  cases.  Because 
many  pretended  miracles  have  been  proved  false, 
Hume  declares  that  all  miracles,  those  of  the 
the  Bible  not  excepted,  are  such,  and  thus  re- 
jects the  most  credible  testimony. 

9.  ThepombiHty  of  such  extraordinary  effects 
produced  by  God  is  proved  in  the  following 
manner— viz.,  (a)  They  are  naturally  possible» 
i.  e.,  God  has  power  to  produce  such  effects. 
He  is  indeed  himself  the  author  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  but  he  is  not  bound  by  them — i.  e.,  he 
is  not  so  bound  by  them  that  he  must  necessa- 
rily act  in  every  case  in  accordance  with  them ; 
he  can  alter  tbem,  suspend  them,  or  depart  from 
them ;  which,  indeed,  follows  as  a  just  conse- 
quence from  his  omnipotence,  (b)  They  are 
also  morally  possible— i.  e.,  they  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  divine  wisdom,  provided  they 
tend  to  promote  some  important  end,  which 
could  not,  or  at  least  could  not  so  well,  be  se- 
cured in  any  other  way ;  nor  can  it  be  shewn, 
ä  priori,  that  such  cases  may  not  occur.  Mira- 
cles cannot,  then,  be  shewn  to  be  either  morally 
or  physically  impossible,  and  to  attempt  to  do 
this  is,  as  Kant,  Fichte,  and  other  modem  phi- 
losophers have  allowed,  most  unpardonable  pre- 


sumption.   Gf.  the  similar  nasoiiing  of  tlie 
stoics,  in  Cicero,  De  divin.  i.  5S,  seq. 

3.  The  proof  of  the  reality  of  miracles  depends 
upon  credible  testimony.  We,  as  Christians, 
regard  the  testimony  of  the  holy  scriptures  as 
credible,  the  historical  truth  of  the  events  related 
in  them  being  supposed  already  established,  for 
which  cf.  s.  7,  III.  The  miracles  mentioned  in 
the  scriptures  are  all  of  such  a  nature  as  to  prove 
the  divinity  of  the  truths  and  doctrines  which 
are  taught  in  them,  to  seal  the  divine  mission  of 
the  teacher,  in  short,  to  promote  various  import- 
ant ends,  especially  those  of  a  moral  kind.  At 
the  time  when  these  miracles  were  performed, 
when  men  would  believe  nothing  without  signs 
and  wonders,  they  were  doubtless  of  special  ser- 
vice, but  their  utility  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
those  particular  times,  but  they  must  answer  tiie 
same  great  ends  with  all  who  are  convinced  of 
their  historical  truth.  For  if  miracles  are  trae, 
God  proved  by  them  his  unlimited  dominion 
over  the  powers  of  nature;  and  to  a  being  who 
proves  this  we  are  bound  to  y\M  assent  and 
render  obedience. 

4.  Tindal,  Hume,  Morgan,  Voltaire,  and 
others,  who  contend  against  miracles,  bring  fof^ 
ward  the  ä  priori  objection  that  miracles  would 
presuppose  an  imperfection  in  the  original  plan 
of  God.  It  would  be,  they  say,  very  unpbiloso- 
phical  to  represent  God  as  a  workman  who  had 
not  properly  planned  or  executed  his  work,  and 
who  is  obliged,  when  the  wheels  of  the  machine- 
ry stop,  or  the  house  is  ready  to  fall,  himself  to 
interpose,  and  regulate  and  rectify  what  is  wrong. 
Such  ideas,  they  think,  would  suit  well  with 
that  eariy  state  of  society  in  which  Ju|Hter  was 
supposed  to  examine  the  vault  of  heaven,  to  see 
if  it  were  rent,  but  are  entirely  unsuited  to  o«r 
enlightened  and  philosophical  age.  To  this  it 
may  be  answered, 

(a)  That  miracles,  like  everything  else  in  the 
world,  formed  a  part  of  the  original  plan  of  God, 
and  were  embraced  in  his  eternal  purpose  re- 
specting the  world  and  all  its  changes«  Vide  a. 
39.  In  this  purpose,  it  most  have  been  deter- 
mined that  in  the  course  of  ordinary  events,  in 
particular  places,  and  at  certain  times,  mirscles 
should  take  place;  for  God  most  have  foreseen 
that  some  of  his  plans  would  either  wholly  AUI, 
or  could  not  be  so  well  acoompliahed  by  the 
ordinary  course  of  events,  as  by  his  special  in- 
terference. This  answer  was  given  by  Leibnits 
and  Wolf. 

(6)  The  contradiction  which  the  human  ander- 
standing  appears  to  find  in  miracles  is  owtngto 
the  fact  that  men,  frooi  the  very  oonstital&on  of 
their  minds,  connect  together  the  canses  and  ef- 
fects of  the  material  world  by  the  idea  of  «leeei- 
mfy,  and  cannot  do  otherwise.  Bet  in  the  view 
of  God,  who  sees  all  things  at  they  really  an. 
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ther»  am  ao  neoMtury  effects»  eveo  in  the  mate- 
rial world  ;  but  bis  will  is  in  all  things  free,  and 
upon  his  will  alone  therefore  does  it  depend  to 
produce  any  effect  which  maj  be  conducive  to 
his  desigiis.  A  miracle  now  is  a  new  effect 
aside  from  the  usual  ehain  of  events,  which  can- 
not therefore«  like  ordinary  effects«  he  connected 
with  what  has  preeeded  and  with  what  follows 
by  the  law  of  a  n^ffidefä  retuon,  and  which  we 
are  tberefoie  led  irresistibly  to  ascribe  to  a  power 
which  has  unlimited  control  over  the  material 
world,  and  thus  arise«  the  idea  of  a  mirade. 
But  still  there  is  no  real  change  in  things  them- 
selves, and  as  soon  as  the  miracle  ceases  they 
proceed  as  they  did  before,  and  are  still  connect- 
ed together  by  the  rules  of  the  maxim  of  a  iirf' 
ßeUtU  reamnu  Thus  we  see  that  miracles  are 
possible,  but  we  are  unable  to  comprehend  how 
they  can  be  performed  ;  Just  as  we  are  unable  to 
understand  how  God  could  create  a  world  from 
nothing. 

5.  From  these  principles  it  also  follows  that 
no  miracles  are  wrought,  in  cases  in  which  the 
designs  of  God  can  be  fully  and  in  their  whole 
extent  attained  by  natural  means.  And  hence 
we  may  conclude,  that  miracles  are  of  unfreqoent 
oocarrenoe,  and  that  their  reality  most  be  attested 
by  witnesses  who  cannot  be  justly  suspected 
either  of  intentional  fraud,  or  of  enthusiasm, 
credulity,  or  «ly  unintentional  self-deception, 
before  we  can  be  justified  in  believing  them.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  God  is  more  glorified  by 
minoles  than  by  the  common  course  of  nature. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  is  equally  glorified,  to  say 
the  least,  by  the  common  course  of  nature,  as  by 
miracles«  In  miracles  his  bare  omnipotence  be- 
comes more  conspicuous,  but  in  the  course  of  na- 
ture, his  infinite  wisdom  and  power  are  alike 
evidenced.  The  opinion  here  opposed  arises 
from  the  puerile  notion,  that  it  must  be  more 
difficult  and  laborious  for  God  to  perform  a  mi- 
racle than  to  produce,  in  the  ordinary  way,  the 
natural  ehanges  which  take  place  in  the  world, 
and  that  the  former  therefore  is  more  to  his  glory. 
But  to  God  nothing  is  difficult,  and  nothing 
causes  him  labour.  The  production  of  the  na- 
tural werid,  the  constitution  of  its  laws,  and  the 
regulation  el  its  changes,  require,  in  themselves 
considered,  as  great  an  exertion  of  power  as  the 
working  of  miracle«. 

6*  But  although  the  remarks  here  made  are 
tnie,  they  by  no  means  justify  those  Interpreten 
who  endeavour  to  explain  by  natural  principles 
event«  eaqpressly  said  in  the  scriptures  to  be 
miiaoolooBt  perfeoaed  for  the  attainment  of  im- 
portani  m«rel  ends  not  otherwise  attainable. 
For  «ucb  an  interpretation  ia  inconsistent  with 
tbe  authority  of  the  Bible,  and  indeed,  is  a  di- 
rect impeachment  of  its  truth,  and  goes  to  prove 
that  the  sacred  write»,  or  those  who  performed 
the  pretended  miracles,  were  either  impostore. 


or  themselves  deluded  fanatics.  The  doetrin« 
of  Christ  and  the  apostles  is  only  so  far  esta- 
blished, as  they  appeal  to  miracles.  For  they 
gave  themselves  out  as  extraordinary  and  imrnc 
diaU  amboMadorz  cf  God.  But  this  claim  could 
not  be  proved  merely  by  the  internal  excellence 
of  the  doctrines  which  they  taught,  and  they 
could  expect  to  be  credited  only  when  their  ex** 
traordinary  claims  were  supported  by  extraordi- 
nary facu.  And  it  is  on  account  of  this  intimate 
connexion  between  the  truth  of  their  miracles 
and  their  character  as  extraordinary  teachers, 
that  many  who  are  unwilling  to  concede  the 
latter  are  disposed  to  dispute  the  former.  If 
the  proof  from  miracles  be  once  allowed,  it 
follows  directly  that  those  who  performed  them 
were  extraordinary  and  immediate  messenge» 
from  God.  Vide  s.  7,  and  Introduction,  s.  7,  8« 
7.  The  question  is  asl^ed.  Whether  miracle« 
occur  |Lt  the  present  time,  and  whether  we,  in 
accordance  with  the  promises  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, may  expect  to  perform  miraculous  cures, 
and  hope  to  poissess  the  gifts  of  inspiration,  di- 
vination,  &c.  ?  This  has  been  believed  by  pre- 
tended thaumaturgists,  prophets,  and  enthusiast« 
of  every  kind,  ancient  and  modem.  And  many 
also,  who  cannot  be  accused  of  enthusiasm,  have 
assented  to  this  opinion.  Grotius,  for  example, 
believed  that  Christian  missionaries  might  hope 
to  perform  miracles,  and  Levator  supposed,  that 
any  Christian  who  could  firmly  believe  that  God 
would  work  miracles  through  him,  would  be 
able  to  do  what  he  believed.  But  if  history  and 
experience  are  consulted,  we  shall  soon  know 
what  to  think  of  the  pretended  wonder-workers 
since  the  times  of  the  apostles,  and  be  able  to 
put  them  down  either  as  impostors  or  as  deluded 
fanatics.  But  does  not  the  New  Testament 
afford  reason  to  hope  that  miraculous  powe» 
may  be  continued  in  the  Christian  chureh  1  No  ! 
For  (a)  these  miraculous  gifU  were  by  no  mean« 
promisied  by  Christ  to  all  his  followers,  at  al) 
times,  but  only  to  the  apostles  and  fint  teacher» 
of  Christianity,  to  be  used  by  them  in  proclaim- 
ing Christian  truth,  and  in  establishing  th«- 
Christian  church,  Mark,  xvi.  17, 18,  coll.  ver# 
15, 16,  20;  John,  xiv.  Id,  ooll.  ver.  11, 13, 14« 
(b)  In  Eph.  iv.  13,  seq.,  Paul  teaches  what  i« 
well  worthy  of  notice,  that  these  gifts  were  in« 
tended  only  for  the  fint  age  of  the  chureh,  and 
would  cease  when  the  church  had  become  the« 
roughly  established,  when  more  clear  knowledge 
of  the  truth  had  been  diffused,  and  the  contro- 
versies between  Jewish  and  heathen  Christian» 
were  ended.  The  same  truth  is  tapght  in  1 
Cor*  xiii.  8 ;  the  gift  of  tongues,  dse^  it  is  ther« 
said,  will  hereafter  cease,  (with  some  reference 
to  the  present  world,  though  principally  to  th» 
world  to  come,  where  these  gifts  will  be  wholly 
useless,)  but  faith,  hope,  and  charity  will  abide 
(and  that  in  the  present  world  a«  well  as  in  the 
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futare)  as  long  as  the  church  shall  continue, 
(e)  Add  to  these  the  consideration,  that  it  can- 
not be  proved  that  the  power  of  conferringr  these 
gifts  was  granted  to  any  besides  the  apostles, 
(cf.  Acts,  viii.  14 — 17,}  and  that  after  the  death 
of  the  apostles  and  their  immediate  successors 
in  the  Christian  church,  these  gifts  would  there- 
fore cease,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

On  this  subject,  cf.  Toellner,  Yermishchte 
Aufsatze,  th.  ii.  Abhandl.  3,  Warum  Gott  nicht 
übernatürlich  thot,  was  natürlich  geschehen 
kann.  Ammon,  De  notione  miracuU ;  Göttinge, 
1795,  4to.  Also  the  work  entitled,  Betracht- 
ungen über  den  Endzweck  der  Wanderwerke, 
und  die  Kraft  des  Wunderglaubens  in  unsern 
Tagen ;  Berlin,  1777,  8yo;  and  the  works  occa- 
sioned by  the  opinion  of  Lavater  and  others ; 
Middleton*s  Essay  on  Miraculous  Gifts  after 
the  Death  of  the  Apostles;  F.  T.  Rühl,  Werth 
der  Behauptungen  Jesa,  und  seiner  Apostel; 
Leipzig,  1791,  8to;  Koppen,  Die  Bibel  ein 
Werk  der  göttlichen  Weisheit.  One  of  the  latest 
works  in  opposition  to  miracles  is  entitled.  De 
miraculis  enchiridion,  a  philosopho  Theologie 
exhibitum ;  Zwickau,  1805,  8to, — ^a  prejudiced 
and  partial  work.  Vide  the  Review  in  the  Jen. 
Lit.  Zeit,  for  1806,  No.  168. 

Note, — In  respect  to  its  practical  influence, 
the  doctrine  of  the  pirovidence  of  God  is  one  of 
the  first  importance.  In  addition  to  the  parti- 
culars enumerated  s.  67, 1.,  Note  2,  the  religious 
teacher,  in  his  practical  instructions,  should  in- 
sist upon  the  following  points,  which  are  made 
prominent  in  the  holy  scriptures,  where  we  may 
see  an  example  of  the  proper  mode  of  exhibit- 
ing them. 

(a)  He  should  shew,  that  we  ought  never  to 
stop  with  the  second  causes  through  which  our 
blessings  come  to  us,  or  by  which  the  effects 
which  we  witness  are  accomplished,  but  should 
always  go  back  to  (jod  as  the  first  cause,  and 
sincerely  love  and  honour  him,  as  the  author  of 
every  good  gift.  Vide  James,  i.  17 ;  iv.  13, 15. 
Instead  of  dwelling  upon  the  second  causes  by 
which  events  are  brought  about^  and  wholly 
overlooking  the  agency  of  God,  (the  common 
method  of  modem  historians,)  the  sacred  his- 
torians refer  everything  to  God,  and  hence  they 
so  frequently  clash  with  the  views  and  feelings 
of  those  who  look  upon  the  world  from  a  dif- 
ferent and  lower  point  of  view.  Vide  s.  70, 
U.3. 

(6)  If  we  would  enjoy  the  blessings,  whether 
temporal  or  spiritual,  which  are  designed  for  us, 
and  promised  to  us  by  God,  we  must,  on  our 
part,  fulfil  the  conditions  to  the  performance  of 
which  he  has  annexed  this  enjoyment«  Of.  s. 
71,  n.    Moms,  p.  83,  s.  8. 

(c)  Natural  evils  and  calamities  are  under  the 


control  of  an  all-wise  and  benevolent  Being,  and 
are  intended  to  lead  us  to  repent  of  our  sins,  and 
lead  holy  lives,  or  to  confirm  and  strengthen  us 
in  holiness,  and  in  every  way  to  contribute  to 
our  advantage.    Cf.  s.  71,  II.  3. 

(cQ  We  should  feel  especially  indebted  to 
God  for  any  holiness  or  moral  rectitude  which 
we  may  perceive  in  ourselves.  By  cherishing 
tlie  feeling  that  whatever  is  good  in  us  is  the 
gift  of  God,  we  shall  be  kept  from  that  selfish 
blindness  and  pride  which  would'  spring  from 
the  thought  that  we  ourselves  were  the  authors 
of  it.  God  gave  us  our  moral  nature,  and  to 
him  we  owe  all  the  powers  which  we  possess, 
and  all  the  means,  in  the  use  of  which  we  attain 
to  holiness.  Our  faults  and  crimes,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  must  charge  wholly  to  ourselves,  and 
never  to  God.  Cf.  James,  i.  13 — 15 ;  1  Cor. 
iv.  7;  3  Cor.  ix.  11 ;  Phil.  ii.  13. 

(e)  God  employs  all  his  creatures  as  instra- 
ments  for  the  promotion  of  his  own  purposes, 
and  hence  they  are  called  (e.  g.,  Ps.  ciii.)  his 
servants,  his  messengers,  who  do  his  will.  But 
to  none  of  the  creatures  who  inhabit  his  foot^ 
stool,  has  God  assigned  so  large  a  sphere  of 
action,  and  none  does  he  so  much  employ  in  the 
accomplishment  of  his  most  important  purposes, 
as  man,  and  man  is  what  he  is  through  the 
moral  nature  which  God  has  given  him,  and 
which  he  constantly  preserves  in  exercise.  In 
this  his  moral  nature  man  resembles  God,  and 
can  continually  become  more  and  more  like  him, 
yea,  in  this  he  is  related  to  him,  and  partakes 
of  the  diffine  nature*  Every  man,  in  every  sta- 
tion and  calling  in  life,  is  employed  by  God  as 
an  instrament  for  the  attainment  of  important 
ends.  The  more  faithfully  a  man  performs  all 
the  duties  of  his  station,  however  inferior  it  may 
be,  and  especially  the  more  he  labours  after  trae 
holiness,  the  more  will  his  life  be  conformed  to 
the  divine  will,  and  answer  the  ends  for  which 
he  is  employed.  And  one  who  fails  to  dis- 
charge these  duties,  and  is  unprofitable  in  the 
service  of  God,  proves  that  he  mistakes  his  own 
trae  worth  and  dignity.  It  is  therefore  our 
highest  duty  to  exert  ourselves,  to  the  utmost 
of  our  powers,  to  do  good  in  all  the  relations  in 
which  we  stand  under  the  government  of  God, 
and  especially  to  promote  holiness  in  ourselves 
and  others.  Cf.  s.  69,  ad  finem,  and  s.  70,  II. 
3.    Moras,  p.  78,  s.  4. 

As  Christians,  however,  we  should  exercise 
these  feelings,  and  yield  this  obedience,  not  to 
God  only,  but  also  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God.  He  counsels  and  graides  all  who  believe 
in  him ;  they  ought  therefore  to  imitate  and  fol* 
low  him.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  Christian 
system  to  require  of  us  that  we  should  do  eveiy- 
thing  jy  Mfior»  Xp^rt ov« 
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ON  THE  PLAN,  ORDER,  AND  SUCCESSION  OF  TOPICS 
IN  THE  SECOND  BOOK. 


This  Book  is  properly  denominated,  theohgieal  Anthropology^  because  it  contains  the 
doctrine  respecting  man,  and  his  relation  to  God.  In  respect  to  the  order  and  saccession 
in  which  the  various  topics  belonging  to  this  doctrine  are  treated,  there  is  a  great 
diversity  in  the  systems  of  theology,  both  ancient  and  modem.  The  particular  order  in 
which  doctrines  are  treated  is,  indeed,  of  no  great  importance,  provided  only  that  those 
doctrines  are  placed  first  which  constitute  the  basis  of  those  which  follow,  or  which 
contribute  essentially  to  the  illustration  of  them.  To  place  the  doctrine  respecting 
Christ— e.  g.  respecting  his  person,  the  redemption  effected  through  him,  6ic» — at  the 
very  introduction  of  the  system,  (as  some  have  done,)  is  certainly  very  preposterous, 
since  a  great  deal  in  these  doctrines  cannot  be  placed  in  the  proper  light  until  the 
scriptural  doctrines  of  the  depravity  of  man,  of  sin,  and  the  punishment  of  sin,  have 
been  previously  illustrated.  The  plan  adopted  by  Morus,  of  placing  the  latter  doctrines 
first,  has  therefore  greatly  the  advantage  over  the  other.  Still,  on  any  method  which 
may  be  adopted,  there  will  always  be  found  difficulties  and  imperfections.  Some  have 
made  a  merit  of  deviating  from  the  method  generally  pureued  in  systems  of  theology, 
of  inventing  a  method  wholly  new,  and  especially  of  giving  new  titles  to  the  various 
divisions  of  the  subject.  But  no  new  land  is  won  for  the  science  itself  by  means  of 
these  innovations ;  and,  on  tbe  contrary,  the  study  of  it  is  rendered  very  perplexed  to 
beginnen,  and  they  are  compelled,  whenever  they  take  a  new  system  in  hand,  to  begin 
as  it  were  anew,  and  to  learn  a  new  language. 

We  adopt  the  following  order— viz.,  (a)  Man  may  be  considered  in  his  former  or 
original  condition— <A«  $taU  tf  innocence^  and  of  this  an  account  has  already  been  given 
in  Book  I.  s.  53 — 57.  Further,  man  may  be  considered  (b)  in  his  present  state— that 
in  which  he  is,  since  the  state  of  innocence  has  ceased.  In  this  connexion  belong  the 
doctrines  respecting  «tn,  its  origin,  the  various  kinds  of  sin,  and  its  consequences ;  Art. 
ix.  s.  73 — 87,  inclusive.  Finally,  man  may  be  considered  (c)  in  that  better  state  to 
which  he  is  restored.  Here  the  whole  doctrine  respecting  the  redemption  of  the  human 
race  belongs.  (I)  De  gratia  Dei  «a/u/on,— the  gracious  institutes  which  God  has 
established  to  promote  the  holiness  and  happiness  of  men, — especially  those  established 
in  and  through  Christ, — ^the  different  states  of  Christ, — ^his  peraon,  his  work,  and  the 
salutary  consequences  of  it  to  the  human  race;  Art.  x.  s.  88—130,  inclusive.  (S)  On 
the  conditions  (repentance  and  faith)  on  which  we  can  obtain  the  blessedness  promised 
to  Christians  by  God ;  Art.  xi.  s.  121 — 128,  inclusive.  (3)  On  the  manner  in  which 
God  aids  those  who  believe  in  Christ,  and  enables  them  to  fulfil  the  prescribed  condi- 
tions, or,  respecting  divine  influences  and  the  means  of  grace;  Art.  xii.  s«  129 — 133, 
inclusive.    (4)  On  the  Christian  community,  or  the  ehurekf  Art.  xiii.  s.  134—136. 

(5)  On  Baptism  and  the  Lord*s  Supper,  or  the  saeramenUf  Art.  xiv.  s.  137*-I46. 

(6)  On  the  passage  of  man  to  another  world,  and  his  state  in  it,^f  death,  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  the  day  of  Judgment,  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  future  happiness  and  misery;  Art.  zv.  ••  147—160. 
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PART  I.-STATE  INTO  WHICH  MAN  IS  BROUGHT 
BY  THE  FALL. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

OF  BIN,  AND  THE  PUNISHMENT  OP  SIN. 

SECTION  LXXni. 

WH4T  IS  MCAIIT  BT  8»  ;  TKB  DIFFBRBNT  WORDS 
U8BD  IN  THB  BIBLB  TO  DBNOTB  SIN,  AKD  THB 
MBAHINO  OF  TBBH. 

I.  Definition  of  ^n, 

^IN|  understood  objeetiTely, 
and  taken  in  its  wider  sense, 
>  is»  any  demotion  from  the  law 
of  Qodf  or,  what  u  ftoi  rights 
aeooidingr  to  the  dirine  law; 
what  Ü  opposed  to  the  law. 
In  the  langroage  of  jurists,  a 
deviation  from  the  law  is  called  a 
mfiie,  (Germ.  Ferbre^en^  erimenf) 
in  theology,  and  when  the  concerns 
of  religion  are  made  the  topics  of  dts- 
coorse — ^that  is,  when  men  are  consi- 
dered in  their  relation  to  God,  it  is 
called  rint  and  it  is  an  advantage  which  the 
German  language  [and  also  the  English]  pos- 
sessesy  that  it  is  able  to  designate  this  particu- 
lar form  of  transgression  by  an  appropriate 
word.  Sin,  therefore,  properly  speaking,  is  a 
deviation  from  the  divine  law,  or,  according  to 
the  scripture  phraseology,  what  is  not  xata  r6 
^ixrifia  tov  dcov.  This  word  is  always  used 
with  reference  to  God,  as  Legislator,-  and  be- 
cause the  Bible,  in  entire  conformity  with  ex- 
perience, regards  all  men  in  their  present  condi- 
tion as  transgressors  of  the  divine  law,  it  calls 
them  sinners,  Rom.  iii.  9,  23,  24. 

But  would  we  define  subjeetively  that  act  by 
which  one  becomes  a  sinner,  or  punishable,  we 
might  say,  sin  is  a  free  oe/,  ««AteA  is  opposed  to 


the  divine  law,  or  which  deviates  from  it.  Here 
it  must  be  remarked, 

(a)  That  in  order  for  an  action  to  be  imputed 
to  any  one  as  sinful,  it  must  be  a  free  action ; 
for  whenever  a  man  acts  by  compulsion,  and  it 
does  not  depend  upon  himself  either  to  perform 
or  omit  the  action,  it  cannot  be  imputed  to  him 
as  sin ;  the  consideration  of  which  will  be  re- 
sumed in  s.  81. 

{b)  Properly  speaking,  it  is  the  law  which 
makes  sin  what  it  is.  All  morality  proceeds 
from  the  law;  and  where  there  is  no  divine 
law,  there  is  no  sin.  This  is  taught  by  Paul, 
Rom.  iv.  15,  oC  o^x  l^tt  vofwif  Mi  Ttapaßaatf 
QfftC).  Were  there  no  law  given,  the  actions 
now  denominated  sins  (e.  g.,  licentiousness, 
theft,  murder,)  while  they  must  still  be  regarded 
as  foolish  and  injurious,  and  be  called  evils^ 
(Germ.  Uebel,)  could  no  longer  ()e  denominated 
sins.  Wild  beasts  often  despoil  and  destroy 
other  beasts  and  human  beings.  This  is  an 
evil,  and  has  injurious  consequences,  even  for 
the  beasts  themselves ;  they  are  ensnared,  and 
hunted  down.  But  what  they  do  is  not  nn, 
because  they  have  no  law  given  them ;  and  no 
reasonable  man  would  call  such  things  in  brutes 
sins,  or  seriously  affirm  that  a  beast  had  sinned. 
Nor  is  even  the  word  crime  applied  to  their  out- 
rages, because  they  are  exempt  alike  from  hu- 
man and  divine  laws. 

By  law  is  meant,  the  precept  of  a  ruler,  aceom* 
panted  with  eomminations  j  and  by  a  ruler  is 
meant  one  who  has  the  right  to  prescribe  rules 
of  acting  to  others,  and  to  connect  these  rules 
with  threatenings.  Commands  and  laws  are  two 
different  things.  In  every  law  there  is  a  com- 
mand, but  every  command  is  not  a  law.  A 
command  must  be  rightful  in  order  to  be  a  law ; 
the  preceptor  must  be  entitled  to  give  commands, 
and  those  to  whom  they  are  given  must  be 
bound  to  obey;  and  on  these  conditions  only 
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does  a  command  become  a  law.  Hence  the  de- 
mand of  the  robber  to  f^ye  him  our  property, 
with  the  threat  which  he  annexes,  that  he  will 
murder  us  if  we  refuse,  is  no  law.  The  laws 
of  God  are  made  known  to  us  partly  through 
nature,  and  partly  by  immediate  revelation 
through  the  holy  scriptures.  The  latter  are  de- 
signed to  renew,  impress,  confirm,  illustrate, 
and  enlarge  or  complete  the  law  of  nature.  God 
has  thus,  both  by  the  works  of  nature  and  by 
the  doctrines  contained  in  the  holy  scriptures, 
given  us  information  respecting  his  designs,  as 
his  will  respecting  men  and  a  rule  for  them,  to 
which  they  should  continually  have  regard,  and 
according  to  which  they  should  regulate  their 
conduct    Moms,  p.  106,  n.  3,  4. 

n.  Scriptural  Termafor  S£n. 

1.  The  most  common  word  for  sin  is  the  He- 
brew rvcn,  generally  rendered  by  the  Grecian 
Jews  aiMfttou  Both  of  these  words  are  used 
in  various  senses. 

(a)  The  Hebrew  Hon  signifies  literally  to  de- 
viaU  from  one^a  toay,  to  iUp  onde— «  meaning 
which  it  has  among  the  Arabians.  Hence  to 
fail  cf  one*»  endf  to  see  his  design  frustrcUedj  Job, 
V.  24 ;  Proverbs,  x.  3.  In  the  same  way  are 
the  words  ofiaptavsw  and  dftof r^a  employed  by 
the  Greeks  in  reference  to  those  whose  expecta- 
tion is  disappointed,  who  lose»  or  are  deprived 
of  something,  who  miss  their  aim,  and  come 
Bhort.  Thus,  e.  g.,  Xenophon  speaks  of  those 
a/ia^avovtti  tij^  ßotfKrfitfaft  whose  counsel  was 
frustrated;  and  even  in  Homer  we  find  the 
phrase  oftopt^tfocr^  trji  ÖTtiort^i^  to  be  deprived 
of  sight.  In  the  Iliad  (xxiv.  68)  he  says,  with 
regard  to  Hector,  that  he  never  sufiered  the  gods 
to  want  for  offerings  worthy  of  their  accept- 
ance» 

Hence  {h)  these  words  are  used  figuratively, 
and  are  transferred  to  the  soul,  and  denote  the 
faults  and  defects  of  the  understanding  and  of 
the  will,  and  also  of  the  actions ;  of  the  latter 
more  frequently,  though  sometimes  of  the  for- 
mer-—e.  g.,  John,  viii.  46,  iyiyxtw  fctpi  ofiop- 
tlofy  erroris  eonvineere,  and  John,  xvi.  8, 9,  where 
oftopfira  signifies,  delusion^  blindness  cfihe  under» 
standing.  Mora  commonly,  however,  it  is  used 
with  reference  to  the  will  and  the  actions,  and 
denotes  every  deviation  from  the  divine  law  in 
willing  and  acting.  'H  ofiofTM»,  therefore,  often 
signifies,  sometimes  every  transgression  of  a 
grave  character,  and  sometimes,  in  general,  tm- 
piety,  profanitas^  irreUgion,  Thus  the  heathen 
were  denominated  by  the  Jews,  a/iaf)^^}^)^, 
o^wan,  in  opposition  to  themselves,  the  gens 
sancia.  In  Het).  x.  36,  ofiofitdvtw  signifies  to 
apostatize  from  the  Christian  faith.  In  Romans, 
vii.  9,  Paul  uses  ofut^la  to  denote  the  propen- 


sity to  sin  (Germ.  Hang  zur  SOnde)  which  is 
everywhere  observed  in  man,  and  which  is  na- 
ture! to  him.  [Cf.  Usteri,  Entwickelang  des 
Paulinischen  Lehrbegriffs,  Zweiter  und  Dritter 
Theil.— Tb.] 

(e)  This,  and  all  the  words  which  signify 
mn,  are  often  used  by  the  Hebrews  and  Hellen- 
ists to  denote  the  punishment  of  tff>— e.  g», 
Isaiah,  liii. ;  S  Kings,  vii.  9,  seq. 

(c2)  They  also  signify  a  siniffering'-^»  g«, 
Ps.  xl.  7;  2  Cor.  v.  31,  ^wsla  tttpi  ofui^ia;. 

2.  Besides  this  word,  there  are  many  others 
by  which  the  idea  of  sin  is  expressed  by  the 
Hebrews  and  Greeks.    Among  these  are, 

(a)  In  Hebrew,  \ff^  guilt  (reaius\  sin^  Psalm 
lix.  5;  frequently  rendered  in  the  Septuagint 
abCxij/iaj  or  aJbtacCa»  piB^D,  Strictly,  apostasy  from 
the  true  God^  or  rebeUion  against  him,  [The 
word  rnD,  from  n«,  has  the  same  signification. — 
Tr.]  Foreaking  the  worehip  of  Jehovah  for 
that  of  idols,  and  every  deliberate  transgression 
of  the  divine  law,  were  justly  regarded  as  rebel- 
lion against  God,  and  so  called  by  this  name, 
2  Kings,  viii.  10;  Jer.  iii.  13.  yd^  is  therefore 
a  stronger  word  than  rwn.  v^  is  used  to  de- 
note the  injustice  cf  judges^  when  they  lose  sight 
of  what  is  jusi  (p,*^v),  and  decide  unjustly  and 
partially.  Job,  ix.  24;  Ezek.  vii.  U ;  hence  ap- 
plied to  any  misdeed  or  wiehedness^  by  which 
the  desert  of  pnnishment  is  incurred,  Psa.  v.  5. 
Hence  psh  signifies,  one  guilty,  {reus^  damfie- 
tw,)  sen9uforensi,  yvh  is  rendered  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint  by  the  words  d^wtct,  aaißstot  »•  t.  x. 
DK^,  guilt,  guiltiness,  rujif,  or  i^ivf,  error,  mis- 
take^ transgression,  Psa.  xix.  13.  Sept  rtar 
pdrtttofta.    Classical  Greek,  fOjdvfj. 

(b)  In  the  New  Testament,  the  words  which 
denote  sin  are  mostly  taken  from  the  Septua- 
gint,  where  they  are  used  interchangeably  the 
one  for  the  other.  Among  these  are  napaxor^, 
Hebrews,  ii.  2 ;— fCofo/Satf Kt  Romans,  iv.  15; — 
d^ftXM  and  &BiiC9ifUh  (like  afui^ia,  and  ofui^fj/Mk,) 
Romans,  i.  18;  vi.  13; — i^liajfia,  Matu  vi.  12. 
(The  Hebrews  often  represent  sins  under  the 
image  of  ddfts,  which  must  either  be  remitted  or 
paid.)  nofCMtMfta,  Matt.  vi.  14,  also  used  to 
signify  apostasy  from  religion,  Rom.  xi.  12; 
wyv^tffMk,  a  sin  eommäted  ihrou^  ignorance,  er- 
ratum.  Heb.  ix.  7.  (So  Aquila  rendere  ppf  Lev. 
xxvi.  39,  by  oyrata*  so  also  ithMt^,  'AvofMh 
illegality,  transgression  of  the  law,  or  sin.  Matt, 
vii.  23.  It  is  also  sometimes  used  in  the  sense 
of  irreUgion,  heathenism,  since  pofun  often  sig- 
nifies the  religion  revealed  by  God.  Hence  the 
heathen  are  called  dvo/toh  Rom.  ii.  12;  vi.  19. 
Cf.  aatßita,  wftß^.  In  the  text,  1  John,  iii.  4, 
17  ofiapfia  htw  «7  apofUa,  it  is  not  the  intention 
of  the  writer  to  give  a  logical  definition  of  sin,  but 
rather  to  oppose  those  deceivers  who  maintained 
that  a  sinful  life  was  allowable.  The  meaning 
of  the  text  is  as  follows:  ««Whoever  leads  a 
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sinful  life,  acts  in  opposition  to  the  precepts  of 
the  divine  law ;  for  every  sin  is  against  the  di- 
vine law,  (which  commands  us  to  live  holy  and 
without  sin.  Vide  ver.  3.)'* 
'  In  the  discussion  here  following  of  the  doc- 
trine respecting  sin,  this  order  will  be  observed 
-.-▼iz.,  (1)  The  origin  cfnn  among  men^  or  (he 
•tn  tf  tfurfirai  parents,  and  the  moral  corruption 
of  human  nature^  derived,  according  to  the 
scriptures,  from  them,  will  be  first  considered, 
8.  74 — 80.  (2)  The  origin  and  nature  of  the 
pariteular  nnful  action»  of  men,  which  have 
their  ground  in  that  moral  depravity,  together 
with  the  different  kinds  and  divisions  of  these 
actions,  s.  81 — 85.  (3)  The  punishment  of  sin, 
as  learned  from  reason  and  revelation,  s.  86, 87. 

SECTION  LXXIV. 

WHAT  DOES  REASON,  WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF  THE 
BIBLE,  TEACH  üS  RESPBCTINO  THE  SINFUL 
STATE  or  MAN,  AND  THE  ORIGIN  OF  IT  ?  AND 
HOW  FAR  DO  THE  RESULTS  OF  REASON  ON  THIS 
SUBJECT  AGREE  WITH  THE  BIBLE  t 

,     I.  Opimons  of  Heathen  Philosophen, 

The  fact  that  human  nature  is  imperfect,  and 
has  a  morally  defective  constitution,  shewing 
itself  in  the  earliest  youth,  was  observed  and 
conceded  by  most  of  the  ancient  heathen  philo- 
sophers; and  the  fact  is  so  obvious,  and  so  con- 
formed to  experience,  that  it  could  hardly  have 
been  otherwise.  It  was  formerly  observed,  as 
it  is  now,  that  man  has  more  inclination  to  im- 
morality and  sin  than  to  innocence,  holiness, 
and  moral  purity.  A  perpetual  conflict  was 
seen  to  exist  in  man,  from  his  youth  up,  between 
reason  and  sense— a  contest  in  which  man 
offener  sided  with  the  latter  than  with  the 
former,  and  thus  made  himself  unhappy.  It 
was  seen  that  man,  even  when  enjoying  the  best 
moral  instruction,  and  when  possessed  of  a  full 
conviction  of  the  justice  of  the  requisitions  of 
the  moral  law,  still  oAen  acted  immorally ;  and 
this,  even  when  perfectly  convinced  that  in  so 
doing  he  did  wrong ;  and  that  he  was  thus  in  a 
stite  extremely  wretched.  Vide  Morus,  p.  109, 
s.  3.  Now,  if  it  was  with  man  as  it  should  be, 
he  would  suffer  bis  will  to  be  at  once  determined 
by  what  his  understanding  «perceived  to  be  true 
and  good,  and  would  regulate  his  conduct  ac- 
cordingly. That  this  is  not  so,  experience  suf- 
ficiently teaches.  It  is  false,  therefore,  to  assert 
that  everything  depends  upon  instruction,  and 
that  if  the  mind  were  only  enlightened  with  re- 
gard to  duty,  the  will  would  soon  follow.  So 
it  should  be,  but  so  it  is  not;  and  it  is  the  great- 
est of  all  moral  problems,  how  to  render  the  will 
obedient  to  the  dictates  of  the  understanding. 

These  things  having  been  observed  in  ancient 
titaee,  the  writings  of  the  pagan  philosophers  are 


full  of  complaints  over  the  moral  corruption  of 
man.  Socrates  is  said  by  Plato  (De  Repub.)  to 
have  complained  that  all  nations,  even  the  most 
cultivated,  and  those  advanced  farthest  in  intel- 
ligence and  knowledge,  were  yet  so  depraved 
that  no  human  discovery  or  art  sufficed  to  remove 
the  disorder.  The  writings  of  Plato,  Aristotle, 
and  Cicero,  are  full  of  expressions  of  the  same 
kind.  Aristotle  called  this  evil  evyytvii.  Ethic, 
ad  Nicom.  iii.  15.  Plato  says  in  his  Meno,  that 
children  by  nature  (^^an.)  are  not  good ;  for  in 
that  case,  says  he,  ironically,  it  would  only  be 
necessary  to  shut  them  up,  in  order  to  keep  them 
good.  He  saw  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  man  is  made  wicked  merely  by  education, 
or  that  he  becomes  so  merely  by  the  imitation 
of  bad  examples.  Cicero  says,  in  his  Tuscuhn 
Qttesiions  (iii.  1),  Simulae  cditi  in  hteem  et  su^ 
cepti  mtmus,  in  omni  continuo  pravikUcj  et  in 
summa  opinionum  perveraitate,  versamur:  ut 
posne  cum  laele  nutrieis  errorem  suonsse  vid^ 
amur.  De  Amicit.  (c.  24,)  Multis  signis  natura 
deelarat  quid  velitt  obsurdesdmus  tarnen  nesdo 
quomodo ;  nee  ea  qua  ab  ca  monemur,  audimu^'-^ 
our  will  does  not  follow  what  our  understanding 
approves  as  right  and  good.  In  this  connexion 
we  may  cite  the  common  declaration,  Niiimwr 
in  vetitum  semper,  eupimusque  negata ;  and  that 
of  Ovid,  (Metam.  vii.  18,  seq.) 

Si  poMsm,  senior  esKm. 
Bed  trahit  invitum  nova  vis ;  aliudque  cupido, 
Mens  aliud  soadet.    Video  meliora  proboque, 
Deteriora  aequor. 

[Very  remarkable  are  the  words  of  Seneca,  in 
his  work  De  dementia,  I.  i.  c.  6:-— ««Quotns 
quisque  ex  questoribus  est,  qui  non  ea  ipsa  lege 
teneatur,  qua  querit?  Quotus  quisque  accusa- 
tor,  vacat  culpa  t  Et  neseio,  an  nemo  ad  dandam 
veniam  diffieilior  sit,  quam  qui  illam  petere  sc- 
pius  meruit.  Peccavimus  omnes,  alii  gravia, 
alii  leviora ;  alii  ex  destinato,  alii  forte  impulsi, 
aut  aliena  nequitia  ablati ;  alii  in  bonis  consiliis 
parum  fortiter  stetimus,  et  innocentiam  invite  ac^ 
renitentes  perdidimus.  Nee  delinquimus  tan- 
turn,  sed  usque  ad  extrem  um  evi  delinqoemus." 
Compare  with  this  what  he  says  in  his  Treatise 
De  Ira,  (ii.  8,)  «*  Omnia  sceleribus  ac  vitiis  plena 
sunt.  Plus  coromittitur  quam  quod  possit  coer- 
citione  sanari.  Certatur  ingenti  quodam  nequi- 
llae  certamine.  Major  quotidie  peccandi  cupi- 
ditas,  minor  verecundia  est.  Nee  furtive  jam 
scelera  sunt;  preter  oculos  sunt;  adeoque  in 
publicum  missa  nequitia  est,  et  in  omnium  pec- 
toribus  evaluit,  ut  innocentia  non  rara,  sed  nulla 
sit.**  Cf.  also  the  declaration  of  Sopater, 
avu^vtov  w^uftMf  to  afio^dinw»  For  numer^ 
ous  other  passages  of  similar  import,  the  student 
may  consult  Tholuck,  Lehre  von  der  Sünde,  s. 
48,  49;  72,  73-,  and  the  works  commended  by 
Hahn,  Lehrbuch,  s.  359.    For  the  opinions  of 
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the  later  Jews,  vide  Bisenmenger«  Entdeckte« 
Jadentham«  theil.  ii.  8.  80,  f.— Tr.] 

All  this  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  de- 
clarations of  the  sacred  writers,  and  especially 
with  that  of  Paal,  Rom.  Tii.  15,  •<  For  that  which 
I  do,  I  allow  not;  for  what  I  would,  that  I  do 
not;  but  what  I  hate,  that  do  h"  It  is  also  in 
accordance  with  the  experience  of  every  indivi- 
doal.  And  yet  there  have  been  philosophers, 
especially  in  modem  times,  who  hare  denied 
the  truth  of  such  representations,  and  have  at- 
tempted to  demonstrate  the  contrary,  and  who 
have  sought  to  found  new  systems  of  education 
upon  their  peculiar  views  respecting  the  charac- 
ter of  man. 

As  to  the  real  eauaea  of  this  depravity,  which 
was  so  universally  seen  and  acknowledged,  the 
opinions  were  very  various. 

(i)  Men  in  the  earliest  times,  and  among  the 
nde  heathen  nations,  being  left  to  themselves, 
either  neglected  all  reflection  upon  this  subject, 
or  invented  various  philosophemes  or  narrations, 
in  order  to  facilitate  to  themselves  the  under- 
standing of  the  origin  and  diffusion  of  this  evil. 
In  all  of  them,  however,  it  was  assumed  that  the 
human  race  was  originally  better  than  after- 
wards, and  that  either  by  slow  degrees,  or  sud- 
denly and  at  once,  it  became  corrupt  As  soon 
as  men  begin  to  reflect  upon  God  and  them- 
selves, they  exhibit  almost  universally  the  feel- 
ing, that  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  mankind 
was  originally  in  a  better  condition ;  nor  can  this 
feeling  be  obliterated  by  any  subtle  reasoning. 
Cf.  8.  56. 

(9)  The  ancient  Grecian  philosophers  adopted 
in  part  the  fables  and  narratives  which  they 
Ibund  already  existing;  but  they  also  undertook 
to  investigate  the  first  origin  of  evil  more  parti- 
onlarly.  In-  doing  this,  they  soon  came  to  the 
result,  (which  indeed  had  been  already  observed 
by  the  authors  of  those  narratives,)  that  the  de- 
fective constitution  of  man  consisted  in  the  un- 
due power  of  terue  (Sinnliehkeii)^  and  that  this 
^  had  its  seat  in  the  body.  Paul  distinguishes  in 
man  the  vofiuot  h  toli  fiixsoiv  (i.  e.,  iv  oapm,  ver. 
18),  and  the  v6fMi  tcv  foo$.  The  former,  he 
says,  6»fti4*pafttvtt<u  ro^  «wof ,  xeU  <Uzt*o9ü»ti^n 
fu  ^9  v6/t^  t^f  ofiaptias^  Rom.  vii.  83.  We 
have  thus  a  dieUunen  Mfuuum,  and  a  dictamen 
raiiania.  So  Araspas  in  Xenophon  distinguishes 
in  every  man  an  o^a^  and  a  ^com^  4var<if  Cyrop. 
vi.  21 ;  and  Plato  makes  mention  of  the  xt^/iatir 
xbv  tiji  ^vz^i  and  of  the  aaMytottxw  or  iftt^fu^ 
«ruBov.  These  Grecian  philosophers  proceeded 
on  the  supposition,  that  there  are  two  equally 
eternal  and  original  principles,  God  and  maUer. 
The  former  they  supposed  to  be  the  raHonal, 
thinking  principle,  and  the  orifrin  of  all  good, 
physical  and  moral;  the  latter,  ib»' irrational 
principle,  and  the  cause  of  all  evil.  Vide  s.  46, 
II.    To  the  former  principle  they  supposed  the 


rational  soul  of  man  belongs,  and  his  body  to 
the  second ;  and  as  his  body  consists  of  matter, 
so  his  soul  is  a  part  of  the  divine  nature,  and  a 
pure  effluence  from  the  same. 

They  were  too  prone,  under  the  influence  of 
these  views,  to  oyerlook  the  advantages  which 
the  human  soul  derives  from  its  connexion  with 
the  body — advantages  which  could  not  otherwise 
exist,  and  to  regard  the  body  too  much  as  a  pri- 
son, in  whfch  the  soul  is  impaled.  So  taught 
the  Pereians,  and  most  of  the  oriental  philoso- 
phere,  [vide  Neander*s  account  of  the  Gnostic 
Systems;]  so  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  especially 
in  Timaeus;  so  Aristotle,  the  stoics,  and  their 
foUowere.  In  conformity  with  these  views, 
Socrates  and  Plato  always  gave  the  advice, 
X^A^i^tiv  cb(  ftaXudta  aato  tov  atofiatoi  trjv  ^xk"* 
They  believed,  however,  that  after  death  the 
soul  would  be  reunited  with  God,  after  havingr 
undergone  various  degrees  of  cleansing  and  pu* 
rification  from  the  matter  cleaving  to  it;  re- 
specting which,  vide  s.  150,  II.  [This  purifi- 
cation was  the  intent  of  the  transmigration  of 
souls  (metempsycho8is)»-a  doctrine  held  in  all 
the  religions  of  the  East,  and  in  that  also  of  an- 
cient Egypt.  The  soul,  it  was  supposed,  would 
be  purified  by  the  suiferings  endured  in  wander- 
ing through  uncongenial  matter,  and  be  at  length 
prepared  to  merge  into  the  pure  fountain  from 
which  it  originally  emanated.  For  some  valu- 
able remarks  on  this,  and  other  religious  ideas 
and  observances  in  the  East,  vide  Schlegel, 
Philosophie  der  Geschichte. — ^Tr.] 

(3)  The  account  which  the  holy  scriptures 
give  of  the  origin  of  sin  is  as  follows :— -•«  God 
made  man,  not  only  as  to  his  soul,  but  his  body 
also;  and  both  pure  and  without  sin;  by  a 
daring  transgression,  however,  the  nature  of 
man  is  changed,  and  from  being  pure  and  im- 
mortal, has  become  defective  and  mortal.  This, 
however,  is  overruled  by  God,  for  our  good,  by 
means  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Restorer  of  the 
human  race.*' 

\NoU, — ^The  traditions  of  many  of  the  Ori- 
ental nations  correspond  remarkably  with  the 
narrative  in  Genesis,  and  confirm  its  truth. 
This  is  the  case,  especially^  with  the  doctrine 
of  Zoroaster,  which  so  strikingly  agrees  with 
that  of  Moses  as  to  indicate  a  common  source 
in  tlie  historic  fact  of  an  original  temptation  and 
fall.  According  to  Zoroaster,  the  firet  human 
pair  were  oflered  heaven  on  condition  of  virtue, 
and  of  refraining  from  homage  to  the  Tkwa — ^the 
demons  of  the  Pereian  mythology.  For  some 
time  they  complied  with  these  conditions ;  but 
at  length  Ahriman  (Satan)  caused  the  thought 
to  be  infused  into  their  minds  by  a  Dew,  that  he 
was  the  creator  of  the  world.  They  believed 
this  lie,  and  so  became,  like  Ahriman,  evil  and 
unhappy.  On  one  occasion  they  went  out  upon 
a  hunting  excuraion,  and  found  a  wild  goat,  and 
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tasted  its  milk,  which  was  sweet  to  their  taste, 
and  reTivingf,  bot  injnrioas  to  their  body.  The 
Dew  then  offered  them  fruit,  which  they  ate, 
and  in  conseqaence  were  still  more  injured,  and 
stripped  of  their  remaining  blessings.  Vide 
Kleuker,  Zend-Avesta,  3  thl.  s.  84,  ff.  Cf. 
Schlegel,  Philos.  der  Geschichte,  b.  i.— Ta.] 

IL  RttuUs  ofmdqpendtrU  Meaaon  and  Obtervaiian, 

If,  in  investigating  the  origin  and  causes  of 
this  evil,  we  disregard  all  authority,  even  that 
of  the  holy  scriptures,  and  proceed  solely  from 
those  considerations  to  which  experience  con- 
dnets  us,  we  arrive  at  the  following  results, 
which  are  not  indeed  entirely  satisfactory,  but 
which  yet  somewhat  illustrate  this  subject,  and 
therefore  may  be  useful  to  those  to  whom  the 
instmetion  of  the  young  is  committed. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  general,  that  the  phi- 
losopher, as  such,  can  assign  no  other  ground 
than  that  man  is  a  limited  being,  and  conse- 
qnently  can  err.  The  nature  of  this  limitation 
and  liability  to  sin  is  now  to  be  more  closely 
examined.  Man  has  a  twofold  nature,  one  part 
of  which  IB  raHonal  and  tnoralj  (mv$,)  by  means 
of  which  he  can  act  with  reference  to  ends,  and 
possesses  understanding  and  free-will ;  the  other 
part  of  which  is  tenMioiM,  (nnnHeh^)  and  con- 
sists of  desires  and  appetites,  (4t^.)  By  the 
former,  he  belongs  to  the  world  of  spirit;  by  the 
latter,  to  that  of  sense.  He  is  therefore  to  be 
regarded  as  a  being  compounded  of  reason  and 
sense,  (Germ*  vemutrflig-'nnnlieheB  Wuefu)  In 
this  way,  man  is  distinguished  from  the  brute, 
which  has  indeed  sense,  but  no  rational  or  moral 
nature.  This  in  man  should  be  the  ruling potoer, 
the  other  subject  to  this;  and  then  only  is  man 
free  when  he  acts  independently  of  the  impulses 
of  his  lower  nature,  and  obeys  the  voice  of  the 
moral  law,  uttered  so  imperatively  within  him. 
But  in  man  in  his  present  state  we  notice  a  con- 
tinual conflict  between  these  two  natures^a 
conflict  which  cannot  be  explained  away  by  any 
subtleties.  This  conflict  rests  upon  the  dis- 
tinction between  these  two  dissimilar  nature«« 
in  man,  and  is  Uie  immediate  result  of  tl)eir 
connexion  in  human  beings,  according  to  their 
present  constitution. 

Beyond  this,  the  essential  nature  of  man,  the 
mere  philosopher  cannot  go,  in  his  inquiries 
after  the  causes  of  sin ;  and  the  fact  of  a  parti- 
cnlar  corruption  of  our  nature,  or  of  the  invisible 
agency  of  evil  spirits,  cannot  be  resorted  to  by 
him  to  account  for  the  existing  evil.  In  short, 
the  mere  philosopher  who  is  unacquainted  with 
what  the  scriptures  have  taught  on  this  subject, 
or  who  will  make  no  use  of  their  instructions, 
cannot  proceed  from  /ac(t,  because  these  are 
either  unknown  to  him,  or  doubtful  and  uncer- 
tain. Hence  the  truth  of  what  many  of  the  old 
theologians  have  said,  that  the  (act  of  a  better 


state  of  human  nature  depends  for  its  proof  upon 
the  holy  scriptures ;  and  that  neither  that  state» 
nor  the  fiadl  which  succeeded  it,  can  be  demon- 
strated from  mere  reason.  But  we  are  now  ex- 
hibiting those  results  only  to  which  unassisted 
reason  would  arrive. 

In  noticing  the  defects  and  imperfections 
which  result  from  the  connexion  of  these  two 
natures  in  man,  the  many  advantages  which 
also  spring  from  it  ougfit  not  to  be  overlooked« 
It  should  be  remembered  that  man  could  nevet 
have  been  what  he  is,  if  this  constitution  were 
different.  Many  possesses  various  faculties» 
which  have  their  ground  in  this  constitution» 
which  may  indeed,  and  actually  do,  mislead 
him  into  many  faults  and  errors,  but  which  are 
in  themselves  good,  and,  when  rightly  culti- 
vated and  employed,  bring  him  great  advantage« 
Such  are  fejT-ibse,  so  deeply  implanted  in  Uie 
human  breast,  (hence  the  instinct  for  self-pre- 
servation and  for  pereonal  improvement,)  ike 
love  of  honour  J  the  tendency  to  imitate^  and  others» 
which  are  in  themselves  good,  and  only  need  to 
be  kept  under  the  control  of  reason,  and  pro- 
perly directed  to  the  ends  for  which  they  wevs 
given. 

AfWr  these  remarks,  we  come  now  to  inquiss 
after  the  more  immediate  causes,  from  whioh 
the  prevailing  power  of  sense,  and  the  inability 
of  reason  to  control  it,  are  to  be  explained.  We 
design  in  this  place  to  give  only  the  result  of 
human  observation  and  experience,  which  will 
be  very  inadequate  to  the  full  explanation  of  this 
subject  We  shall  afterwards  exhibit  the  doc- 
trine of  the  scriptures,  and  inquire  how  far  it 
agrees  with  these  results.  These  cauaes  are  to 
be  found  partly  in  the  strength  of  the  feelings 
belonging  to  human  nature,  partly  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  powers  of  the  human  soul  de- 
velop themselves,  and  partly  in  the  external  cir- 
cumstances in  which  this  development  proceeds. 

(1)  The  feelings  of  men  sre  much  stronger 
than  those  ideas  of  his  mind  whieh  have  their 
foundation  in  his  reason ;  and  the  mere  philo- 
sopher, who  receires  no  light  from  revelation» 
cannot  tell  that  this  has  not  always  been  the 
fact  with  man.  For  he  cannot  conclude  with 
any  certainty,  from  his  mere  reason,  that  human 
nature  was  originally  in  a  better  state  than  that 
in  which  he  now  finds  it;  he  must  take  man  as 
he  finds  him,  and  on  the  supposition,  whioh  he 
has  no  means  of  refuting,  that  he  was  always 
the  same.  In  general,  the  end  of  this  constitu- 
tion of  our  nature  would  seem  to  be,  to  guard 
against  insensibility  and  inactivity.  For  the 
mere  motives  of  reason  would  act  far  too  feebly 
and  slowly ;  and  except  for  this  influence  of  the 
feelings,  many  actions  which  are  useful  and  ne- 
cessary for  our  own  good  and  that  of  others 
would  remain  undone.  And  so  it  is  found,  that 
men  of  a  cold  and  phlegmatic  temperament» 
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who  have  but  little  feeling  and  excitabili^, 
thongh  they  may  hare  good  heads  and  benevo- 
lent hearts,  are  generally  indolent,  irresolnte, 
and  inactive,  and  accomplish  very  little«  It  is 
often  the  case,  indeed,  that  a  man  suffers  liim- 
self  to  be  carried  away  by  his  feelings,  and  re- 
solves and  acts  without  regard  to  consequences. 
The  advantages  of  this  constitution  must,  how- 
ever, be  greater  than  the  disadvantages,  because 
it  is  so  established  by  God.  But  on  this  sub- 
ject much  may  be  said,  without  leading  to  any 
satisfactory  conclusion.  This  visible  inordi' 
naienesB  of  one  portion  of  our  nature  can  hardly 
be  made  to  harmonize  with  our  conceptions  of 
the  divine  attributes.  But  beyond  this  the  phi- 
losopher as  such  cannot  go. 

(3)  In  the  earlier  years  of  our  life,  before  w« 
can  rightly  use  our  reason,  we  have  no  other 
rule  for  desiring  or  avoiding  anything  than  our 
feelings.  And  on  this  account,  that  they  have 
no  maturity  of  reason,  children  and  minors  can- 
not be  left  to  themselves,  but  need  to  be  guided 
and  governed  by  others.  We  thus  become  ac- 
customed from  our  youth  up  to  desire  those 
things  which  excite  agreeable  sensations  in  us, 
and  to  shun  those  things  which  have  an  oppo- 
site effect.  Now  the  kind  of  agreeable  sensa- 
tions with  which  man  is  earliest  acquainted  is 
that  which  arises  from  the  gratification  of  his 
animal  desires.  For  in  the  earliest  years  of  his 
life,  man,  having  not  yet  attained  the  full  use 
of  his  rational  faculties,  has  no  taste  for  the 
more  pure  and  spiritual  joys,  which  are  above 
sense,  and  which  are  attendant  only  on  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  holiness  of  heart 
and  life.  When  now,  after  a  long  time,  and  by 
slow  degrees,  man  has  attained  to  the  full  use 
and  the  maturity  of  his  rational  faculties,  he  has 
for  a  long  time  been  habituated,  even  from  his 
youth,  to  will  and  act  according  to  his  feelings 
and  the  impulses  of  sense,  without  duly  consult- 
ing reason,  and  carefully  weighing  everything 
by  his  understanding.  This  long  practice  has 
produced  in  him  a  habit,  and  it  is  now  hard  for 
him  to  break  this  habit,  and  to  acquire,  in  place 
of  It,  the  habit  of  rational  consideration  before 
action.  Quo  »$mel  est  imbula  rectn»  aervabit 
odorem  iota  diu.  Very  true,  therefore,  is  the 
remark  of  Tacitus  (Vita  Agricol.  c.  iii.),  "that 
human  weakness  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  the 
remedies  do  not  act  as  efficiently  as  the  dis- 
ease.^' 

From  these  remarks  we  draw  the  following 
important  inference :  that  we  should  endeavour, 
as  early  as  possible,  to  awaken,  cherish,  and 
develop  the  Tnoral  aerue  in  the  youthful  heart. 
And  there  is  no  way  for  us  to  do  this  so  suc- 
cessfully as  by  means  o(  religion.  Vide  Intro- 
duction, s.  9.  It  is  therefore  one  of  the  most 
perverse  and  injurious  maxims  to  say  that  young 
children  should  not  have  religion  taught  them. 


The  evil  effeett  resulting  from  this  maxim  have 
been  deeply  felt  in  our  age. 

(.3)  The  fir^t  knowledge  of  man  is  derived 
from  his  senses ;  at  fint,  he  can  acquire  infor- 
mation in  no  other  way  than  from  sensible  ob- 
jects. The  senses  must,  in  all  cases,  serve  as 
the  vehicle  of  knowledge ;  and  they  are  ofkea 
misemployed.  Since  now,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  man  must,  from  his  earliest  youth,  be 
so  familiar  with  visible  and  sensible  objects,  it 
is  not  strange  that  he  should  be  too  little  affected 
by  the  instructions  given  him  respecting  objects 
not  cognizable  by  the  senses,  and  especially  re- 
specting God,  the  Invisible ;  and  that  he  should 
be  so  indifferent  to  the  motives  to  love  him,  and 
from  love  to  obey  him.  The  remark,  1  John, 
iv.  20,  •*  he  that  loveth  not  his  broUier,  whom 
he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God,  whom  be 
hath  not  seen,"  is  therefore  psychologically 
trae.  If  we  see  a  man  who  has  no  true  love 
to  his  neighbour  whom  he  hath  seen,  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  he  has  no  love  for  the 
invisible  God.  Hence  we  may  explain  the 
natural  coldness  of  the  carnal  mind  to  God, 
and  everythiog  which  belongs  to  the  moral 
and  spiritual  worid;  and  hence  too  we  may  de- 
rive the  duty  of  opposiiig  this  at  the  very  ear- 
liest periods  of  life ;  for  the  longer  a  man  lives, 
the  more  fixed  and  habitual  does  it  become,  and 
the  harder  to  be  removed. 

(4)  Man  brings  with  him  into  the  worid  va- 
rious powera  and  faculties ;  but,  according  to  the 
plan  of  God,  these  can  be  developed  and  brought 
to  a  good  end  only  by  instruction  and  a  wise 
education.  Man  does  not  come  into  the  world 
with  any  inborn  habit§  of  action,  or  with  any- 
thing which  answera  to  the  instincts  of  brutes, 
the  place  of  which  must  be  supplied  by  instruc- 
tion. But  this  instruction  in  religion,  morality, 
and  other  useful  things,  which  is  so  necessary 
to  the  proper  development  of  our  powers,  is  en- 
joyed  by  very  few,  and  some  are  wholly  desti- 
tute of  it.  And  the  instruction  given  on  these 
subjects  is  often  defective,  and  calculated  to 
mislead.  It  allows  men  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
merely  formal  worahip,  in  which  the  heart  re- 
mains cold  and  unimproved;  it  is  generally 
above  the  capacities  of  the  young,  and  by  taxing 
the  memory  more  than  affecting  the  heart,  it 
often  produces  avereion  and  disgust.  The 
whole  moral  education,  especially  in  the  so 
called  higher  ciroles  of  life,  is  ofVen  extremely 
deficient;  so  that  frequently  the  rude  children 
of  nature,  left  to  grow  up  by  themselves,  are  in 
a  better  condition  than  those  who  have  been 
reared  in  the  midst  of  refinement  and  cultiva- 
tion. At  least,  they  are  not  so  perverted  and 
corrapted,  although  they  may  be  wanting  in 
some  of  the  artificial  accomplishments  which 
the  latter  possess. 

Evil  example,  too,  has  an  indescribable  effect 
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apoD  eiiildreB  and  yooth,  and  brings  them  to  an 
earlier  acquaintance  with  vice  than  with  virtae. 
It  ahould  be  remarked  that  the  outbreakinga  of 
many  perverse  inclinations  and  dispositions 
whieh  are  perceived  in  children  are  the  signs 
and  the  consequences  of  some  endowments  of 
hoaiaD  nature  in  themselves  good.  The  exhi- 
bitions of  these  dispositions  are  important  hints 
to  the  teacher  and  guardian  of  the  young ;  and 
if  he  is  wise  and  skilfuU  may  receive  such  a 
direction  from  him  as  will  turn  them  to  good 
account  in  the  ultimate  character  of  those  en- 
trusted to  his  charge.  For  example,  selfwill 
and  obstinacy  indicate  firmness  of  character; 
forwardness  and  inquisitiveness  indicate  a  cu- 
rious and  active  mind. 

(5)  The  social  life  of  man,  the  gradual  in- 
orease  of  cultivation,  refinement,  and  luxury, 
and  the  propensity  to  seek  for  the  pleasures  of 
sense,  while  they  are  in  some  respects  advan- 
tageoas,  are  the  cause  of  great  evil  and  injury. 
Cf.  Rousseau,  Sur  rinegaUie  des  hommea.  The 
wants  of  men  are  greatly  multiplied,  their  sen- 
sual appetites  are  greaüy  excited  by  the  con- 
atant  presentation  of  new  objects,  and  their  true 
peaee  and  contentment  (wita^la)  are  prevent- 
ed. They  thus  become  continually  more  pas- 
sionate, and  insatiable,  and  more  withdrawn 
from  invisible  and  spiritual  objects. 

Civilized  man  has,  indeed,  more  means  in  his 
power  to  resist  the  evils  arising  from  the  social 
state ;  but  these  means  are  too  little  regarded 
and  employed.  Luxury  makes  men  selfish, 
proud,  and  hard-hearted,  and  paves  the  way  to 
other  vices;  and  when  «ejT,  which  is  so  pam- 
pered by  luxury,  once  gets  firm  possession  of 
the  heart,  morality  and  virtue  are  for  ever  ban- 
ished. The  observation  of  the  evils  which 
arise  from  the  connexion  of  men  in  social  life, 
and  from  the  progress  of  cultivation,  suggested 
to  many  even  of  the  ancient  heathen  world  the 
thought  that  men  wer^  formerly  in  a  better  con- 
dition than  at  a  later  period.  Vide  s.  56.  But 
Philosophy,  nninstructed  by  Revelation,  can 
never  prove,  ä  priori^  that  a  change  has  taken 
place  in  human  nature,  and  that  it  is  now  differ- 
ent from  what  it  was.  At  least,  the  philoso- 
pher can  never  attain  to  perfect  certainty  on  this 
subject,  and  will  find  many  things  enigmatical 
and  inexplicable. 

Cf.  on  this  subject  the  works  from  the  diffex- 
ent  schools.  Jerusalem,  Betrachtungen  fiber 
die  Wahrheiten  der  Religion,  b.  ii.  th.  ii.  s.  731, 
f.;  Junge,  Philosophische  und  Theologische 
Auftatze,  th.  ii.  s.  297,  367;  Steinbart,  System 
der  Glflekseligkeitslehre,  cap.  iii.  s.  46,  f.; 
Eberhard,  Apologie  des  Socrates;  Töllner, 
Theologische  Untersuchungen,  b.  i.  st.  2,  s. 
118,  f.  As,  however,  in  some  of  these  works,- 
especially  in  Steinbart,  the  depravity  of  man  is 
very  inadeqately  represented,  and  the  present 
34 


state  of  man  is  placed  in  far  too  advantageous 
and  favourable  a  light,  in  contradiction  both  to 
the  Bible  and  to  experience,  we  refer  with  plea- 
sure to  the  views  of  Michaelis  on  this  subject» 
expressed  in  his  book,  *«  Von  der  Sünde,^'  s. 
48_54,  and  in  his  ••  Moral,"  th.i.  s.  105—130; 
also  to  Kant,  •»  Ueber  das  radicals  Uebel,"  first 
essay  in  his  **  Religion  innerhalb  der  Granzen 
der  blossen  Vernunft;"  and  to  Moras,  ««Theol. 
Moral,"  and  Reinhardts  *>  Dogmatik"  and  >«  Mo- 
ral." 

[Cf.  on  this  subject  Bretschneider,  Dogmatik, 
b.  ii.  s.  17,  s.  120,  Ursprung  der  Sünde;  also 
Tholuck,  Lehre  von  der  Sünde.  Coleridge, 
Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  154—178,  especially  158; 
Neander,  Allg.  Kirchengescbichte,  b.  i.,  Abth. 
ii.  s.  640;  Hahn,  s.  342,  s.  77.— Ta.] 

III.  Could  God  hoot  prevented  Sin  ? 

The  question  here  arises,  How  can  God  he 
justified  as  the  author  of  this  constitution  ?  Could 
he  not  have  guarded  against  moral  evil  in  the 
world  t  Might  he  not  have  constituted  human 
nature  less  weak,  and  less  inclined  to  err  and 
sin  1  It  is  not  strange,  considering  how  imper- 
fect is  our  knowledge  of  the  eternal  plan  and  of 
the  universal  government  of  God,  that  reflecting 
minds  should  have  always  been  disturbed  by 
doubts  on  this  subject,  and  that  they  should  have 
devised  various  means  of  relieving  their  doubts, 
and  of  vindicating  God,  and  that,  after  all,  they 
should  have  been  unable,  by  mere  philosophy, 
to  attain  to  satisfaction.  A  great  portion  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  endeavoured  to  relieve 
themselves  of  this  difficulty  by  supposing  two 
eternal  principles.    Vide  No.  I. 

In  philosophizing  on  this  subject  we  make 
the  following  general  remarks:— 

(1)  It  is  an  established  point  that  to  God  all 
evil,  both  physical  and  moral,  as  such,  must  be 
displeasing;  and  that  he  seeks  to  prevent  it, 
wherever  it  may  be  done.  But  since  there  is 
much  imperfection,  evil,  and  sin,  actually  exist- 
ing in  the  world,  we  must  conclude  that  God  has 
effected  and  will  effect  more  good  by  the  per- 
mission of  sin  than  could  be  effected  if  he  had 
not  permitted  it.  He  must  have  seen  that  he 
would  have  prevented  the  good,  if  he  had  not 
permitted  the  evil.  Vide  s.  48,  ad  finem ;  and 
s.  7I9 1.  To  shew  this  was  the  object  of  Leib- 
nitz in  his  ««Theodic^." 

(2)  We  must  proceed  on  the  same  principles 
in  judging  of  moral  evil  and  corruption,  espe- 
cially among  men.  Hateful  to  God  as  this  moral 
evil  must  have  been,  and  punishable  as  it  is  in 
itself,  God  yet  must  have  seen  that  by  means  of 
this  constitution,  of  human  nature  a  greater 
amount  of  good  would  be  accomplished  for  the 
human  race  a%  a  whole,  and  for  the  world,  than 
if  he  had  made  man  more  perfect,  had  secured 
him  against  every  opportunity  to  sin«  or  had 
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hindered  his  transgieMioD  by  the  immediaie  ex- 
ereUe  of  hia  power.  The  latter  oould  not  take 
place,  as  God  had  given  to  man  a  moral  natore« 
which  is  placed  nnder  the  law  ofßreedatu  alone, 
and  to  which  oompalsion  and  necessity,  which 
prevail  in  the  material  world,  where  everything 
proceeds  by  mechanical  laws,  cannot  be  applied. 
But  as  in  every  other  case,  so  in  this,  God 
knows  how  to  overrule  evil  in  such  a  way  that 
higher  good  shall  resolt  from  it.  Throughout 
the  world  there  is  a  constant  successive  develop- 
ment, and  a  struggle  after  an  advancement  and 
improvement  of  condition ;  and  so  it  is  with  man. 
Vide  Rom.  viii.  30— S3.  Sin  itself  may  serve 
for  the  promotion  of  good,  and  may  contribute 
to  the  perfection  of  man.  Through  his  liability 
to  en,  he  may  indeed  pursue  a  retrograde  course 
with  regard  to  virtue  and  moral  perfection ;  but 
without  this  liability  he  could  not  make  ad- 
vancement; and  his  virtue  would  cease  to  have 
any  worth,  and  would  no  longer  deserve  the 
name  if  there  were  no  possibility  of  wrong. 
Neither  morality  nor  happiness  can  be  con- 
ceived to  exist  without  freedom.  So  much 
may  be  said  on  this  subject  in  the  way  of  phi- 
losophy ;  it  is,  however,  far  from  being  satis- 
factory. 

SECTION  LXXV. 

MOSAIC  ACCOÜHT  OF  THB  SIN  OF  OUR  FIRST 
PARENTS. 

Thr  moral  depravity  of  the  human  race  is 
derived  everywhere  in  the  New  Testament 
from  the  disobedience  of  our  first  parents.  This 
universal  corruption  is  denominated  by  theolo- 
gians, jMeco/ui»  originaium^  or  ongineäe^  or  ori'- 
ginU  f  the  first  transgression,  peeeatum  origi" 
fiofw.  More  frequently,  however,  is  this  trans- 
gression denominated  lapaus^faU^  according  to 
the  Hebrew  usage,  where  the  verba  eadendi 
signify  to  err^  to  atfi,  also  to  become  unhappy ; 
as  Prov.  zxiv.  16,  17;  Rev.  ii.  5,  IxnUtiw. 
In  the  same  way  is  labi  used  in  Latin  instead 
of  peeeare^  erraref  and  eadere^  excidere^  to  be 
tniaerabUf  to  kee  a  thing,  Moses  in  his  narrative 
first  gives  an  account  of  the  divine  precept, 
that  Adam  and  Eve  should  not  eat  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge,  &c..  Genesis,  ii.  15—17;  (vide 
s.  53,  II«  2 ;)  and  then  follows  the  account  of 
the  transgression  itself.  Gen.  iii.  1,  seq.  We 
must  therefore  refer  back  to  what  has  been 
already  remarked,  in  general,  respecting  the 
creation  of  the  world  and  of  man;  s.  49,  I.; 
and  8.  53,  II.  We  now  proceed  to  explain  this 
account 

I.  Different  wayw  tn  whitk  thUpaesage  ha»  been 
explained,     % 

The  interpreters  of  this  passage  were  formerly 
divided  into  two  general  oiasses.    Some  have 


regarded  it  as  an  allegory,  and  interpreted  it 

metaphorically,  admitting  no  real  serpent,  tree, 
&c.  Others  consider  it  as  a  literal  narrative  of 
events  which  actually  occurred  in  the  manner 
here  recorded.  To  these  two  classes  a  third 
has  been  added  in  modem  times,  who  hold  that 
it  is  merely  a  didaäie  fable.  With  respect  to 
the  history  of  these  various  interpretations,  cf« 
Pfaff  and  Buddeus,  in  their  systems  of  theo- 
logy ;  also  Ode,  De  Angelis,  p.  498 ;  M.  J.  O. 
Thiess,  Variarum  de  cap.  iii.  Geneseos' recte 
explicando  specimen  I.;  Lubec»,  1788,  8vo. 
[Cf.  Hahn,  Lehrbuch,  s.  345,  f.  s.  78.  Bret- 
schneider,  Dogmatik,  b.  ii.  s.  58,  s.  125— Tr.] 

(1)  7%e  JUegorieal  interpretations.  These 
are  very  various,  and  prove  by  their  variety  that 
no  certain  results  can  be  attained  by  allegorical 
interpretation.  All  the  explanations  of  this 
kind  are  forced  and  artificial.  To  suppose  an 
allegory  in  this  passage,  which  Lb  preceded  and 
followed  by  plain  and  simple  history,  is  alto- 
gether unnatural,  and  foreigrn  to  the  spirit  of 
these  ancient  monuments.  Nor  is  any  hint  or 
key  to  such  an  interpretation  given  us  by  the 
writer.  This  mode  of  interpreting  this  passage 
was  resorted  to  merely  for  the  sake  of  avoiding 
certain  difficulties,  some  of  which  seem  to 
arise  from  the  great  simplicity  of  this  narrative, 
(for  to  the  learned  interpreter  this  simplicity 
constitutes  an  objection,)  and  others,  from  the 
great  dissimilarity  in  the  manner  of  thought 
and  expression  of  this  narrative  from  that  which 
is  found  in  this  cultivated  and  refined  age. 
The  interpreters  of  this  passage  thought  it 
necessary,  therefore,  to  make  the  writer  say 
something  of  higher  import,  and  more  philoso- 
phical, than  is  contained  in  the  simple  words ; 
and  proceeded  with  regard  to  Moses  very  much 
as  the  later  Grecian  interpreters  did  with  regard 
to  Homer. 

The  first  attempts  at  allegorical  interpretation 
are  found  among  the  Grecian  Jews,  and  princi- 
pally in  Philo,  De  Opificio  Mondi,  p.  104,  seq. 
ed.  Pfeif.  He  was  followed  by  Origen  in  this 
general  principle  of  interpretation,  though  the 
latter  gave  a  different  turn  to  the  narrative ;  and 
Origen  was  again  followed  by  Ambrose,  in  his 
book,  «De  Paradiso,"  I.  Some  of  their  fol- 
lowers understand  all  the  circumstances  here 
mentioned  allegorically ;  others,  only  some  of 
them— e.  g.,  the  serpent,  and  allow  the  rest  to 
stand  as  history.  It  is  said  by  some,  that  the 
whole  is  intended  to  teach,  by  allegory,  how 
unhappy  man  becomes  by  the  indulgence  of 
violent  passions,  and  the  evil  consequences 
resulting  from  the  prevalence  of  sense  over  rea- 
son. To  this  view  of  the  subject  Moms  is  in- 
clined, p.  99,  n.  3.  He  supposes  that  by  the 
terpent  are  intended,  in  general,  the  external 
inducements  to  evil  by  which  we  are  surprised 
and  overborne ;  but  that  the  very  things  which 
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eoMtitnted  tbe  original  temptation  are  unknown 
tons. 

(9)  Literal  interpretation»,  A  large  proportion 
of  the  church  fathers,  (e.  g.,  JaatiD  the  Martyr, 
Ireneas,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  Tertullian, 
Aagnstine,  and  Theodoret,)  and  also  roost  of 
the  older  theologians  even  in  the  Protestant 
ehnrch,  were  nnited  in  the  opinion  that  this 
passage  should  not  be  explained  as  an  allegory, 
although  they  differed  among  themselres  in  the 
interpretation  of  particular  expressions.  They 
agreed,  however,  for  the  roost  part,  in  consider- 
ing the  serpent  as  something  else  than  a  roere 
Mo/urs/ serpent,  as  it  was  regarded  by  Josephds 
and  other  Jewish  interpreters.  Some  affirmed 
that  the  serpent  was  simply  the  clem/— an  opi- 
nion Justly  controrerted  by  Vitringa,  on  account 
of  the  great  difficulties  by  which  it  is  encom- 
passed. Others,  and  the  grreater  part  of  the 
older  Jewish  and  Christian  interpreters,  sup- 
posed that  the  serpent  here  spoken  of  was  the 
instrument  which  was  employed  by  the  evil 
spirit  to  seduce  mankind.  So  it  is  explained 
by  Augustine,  who  was  followed  in  this  by 
Luther  and  Calvin ;  and  this,  from  their  time, 
was  the  prevailing  opinion  of  protestant  theolo- 
gians, until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. There  is,  indeed,  nothing  said  in  the  ori- 
ginal text  respecting  an  evil  spirit ;  but  as  the 
serpent  is  here  introduced  as  acting  and  speak- 
ing after  the  manner  of  an  intelligent,  though 
evil-disposed  being,  it  waa  thought  fair  to  con- 
clude that  an  evil  being  actually  spoke  through 
the  serpent;  and  so  has  it  been  understood  even 
among  modem  critic»—«,  g.,  by  Michaelia  and 
Zacharia. 
This  exposition  respecting  the  serpent  is  in* 
'  deed  ancient;  but  still  we  can  find  no  distinct 
traces  of  it  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
written  before  the  Babylonian  exile;  and  we 
are  therefore  alike  unable  to  prove  or  disprove 
that  before  that  period  this  passage  was  so 
nnderstood.  To  suppose  that  the  serpent  in 
this  passage  was  the  instrument  of  an  invisible 
being  is  certainly  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  the 
most  ancient  people,  who  imagined  that  evil  and 
good  spirits  were  everywhere  active  in  all  the 
evil  and  good  done  in  the  world.  After  the 
Babylonian  exile,  however,  we  find  it  expressly 
said  by  the  Jewish  teachers,  that  in  the  tempta- 
tion an  evil  being  was  invisibly  active  through 
the  serpent.  This  point  may  therefore  be  one 
of  those  (of  which  we  find  many  relating  to  the 
doctrine  of  spirita)  which  belong  to  the  later 
disclosures  of  the  prophets.  Vide  s.  58.  In 
the  Apocryphal  books  before  Christ  we  find  it 
aaid  that  the  devil  deceived  mankind,  and 
brought  sin  and  death  into  the  world — e.  g.. 
Book  of  Wisdom,  i.  13, 14;  and  especially  ii. 
93,  94,  (t^9  ^Miß^vw,  %.  r.  x.)  Tliis  is  con- 
ceded on  all  hands. 


It  is  asserted,  however,  by  many  learned  men, 
that  this  idea  does  not  occur  in  the  New  Testae 
ment,  and  they  appeal  to  9  Cor.  xi.  3,  where  it 
is  saidfthat  the  serpent  deceived  Eve,  and  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  devil ;  and  alao  to  Rom. 
V.  18,  where  Paul  makes  no  allusion  to  the 
devil,  although  he  is  treating  of  the  origin  of 
evil.  In  answer  to  this  it  may  be  said,  (a)  that 
considering  how  prevalent  this  explanation  waa 
at  the  time  of  Christ,  and  that  neither  he  nor  hia 
apostles  contradicted  it,  nor  said  anything  in- 
consisteot  with  it,  the  probability  ia,  that  they 
alao  assented  to  it.  Moras  seems  to  admit  thia» 
although  in  ao  doing  he  cannot  be  altogether 
consistent  with  himself.  But  (6)  it  deserves 
also  to  be  considered  that  there  are  many  alio« 
sions  and  referenoea  in  the  New  Teetament,  in 
which  this  interpretation  ia  preanppoeed,  and 
from  which  it  appeara  that  Christ  and  bis  apos* 
tlea  assented  to  it,  and  authorised  it--e.  g., 
John,  viii.  44,  i^^^iattoxtimii  d««'  dp^s ;  1  John« 
iii.  8,  oat  dpar^(  6  5(a0oxo$  ofiopfavc»;  alao  the 
titles  in  Revelation,  h^x^  läya^^  t  h^  h 
dp;t<MO(,  Rev.  xii.  9,  eeq.  From  theee  texts  we 
can  see  how  the  text  9  Cor.  xi.  3  is  to  be  under» 
stood.  The  New-Testament  writera  therefore 
assumed  it  as  a  fact,  that  in  some  way,  net  fui^ 
ther  determined,  the  devil  was  concerned  in  the 
temptation  of  man.  It  ia  not,  however,  expreaaly 
said  in  any  one  paasage  that  the  devil  spoke 
through  the  serpent. 

The  principal  advocates  of  the  interpretation 
formerly  adopted  by  theologians,  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  allegoriats  and  to  the  class  of  intei^ 
preters  to  be  hereafter  mentioned,  were,  among 
the  more  ancient,  Aug.  Pfeiffer,  Dnbia  vexata, 
cap.  6;  among  the  more  modern,  Joh.  Balth* 
Lüderwald,  Die  allegorische  Erkl&rung  der  drey 
ersten  Capitel  Mosis,  u.  s.  w.  in  ihrem  Ungrand 
vorgestellt;  Helmstädt,  1781,  8vo;  also  Karl 
Traogott  Eifert,  Untersuchung  der  Frage, 
Könnte  nicht  die  Mosaiache  Erzählung  vom 
Fall  buchstäblich  wahr,  und  durch  den  Fall  ein 
erbiichea  Verderben  auf  die  Menseben  gekom- 
men seynl  Halle,  1781;  especially  Storr,  De 
Protevangelio;  Tubinge,  1789,  (in  hia  Opus- 
cule, tom.  ii.  num.  7,)  and  Koppen,  Die  Bibel 
u.  8.  w.  th.  ii.  [To  thia  class  the  great  body  of 
American  theologians  belongs.] 

(3)  To  the  third  class  belong  those  interpret- 
ers who  consider  this  narration  aa  a  mythu»^  or 
a  trath  inveated  in  a  poetic  form.  According  to 
this  idea,  this  passage  haa  been  interpreted  in 
modern  timea  by  Eichhorn,  in  his  «*  Urgesch- 
ichte;" in  such  a  way,  however,  that  he  a1- 
lowa  some  things  in  the  account  to  be  histori- 
cal and  others  allegorical.  Such,  i^  aome  re- 
spects, is  also  the  interpretation  of  Rosenmüller, 
(Repertor.  th.  i.  s.  160,)  who  supposes  that  the 
narrative  in  Geiieais  was  taken  from  a  kiero- 
ghfphie  pieiure-^i.  e.,  transferred  from  pictorial 
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fepTesentation  to  al pbabetic  mgnn.  These  inter- 
preters hare  endeavoured  to  unite  the  historical 
and  the  mythical  or  alle^rieal  interpretations. 
Bnt  this  is  inad  missible.  If  the  mythical  inter- 
pretaUon  is  adopted,  the  whole  narrative,  in  alt  its 
parts,  mast  be  considered  as  a  myihu»,  like  what 
other  nations  had,  in  order  to  represent  to  them- 
selves,  each  in  its  own  way,  in  a  distinct  and 
vivid  manner,  the  first  sin  of  man,  and  its  con- 
sequences. So  Eichhorn,  Paulas,  Gabler,  and 
many  others.  One  of  two  things  must  be  ad- 
mitted; either  this  narrative  throughout  must 
be  considered  as  a  veritable  history  of  events 
which  took  place  just  as  here  related,  (and  this 
agrees  with  the  New  Testament,)  or  it  is  wholly 
a  didactic  or  moral  fiction.  In  both  cases  the 
interpreter  must  proceed  in  the  interpretation  of 
tiie  particular  portions  of  this  account  from  the 
same  principles.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  fact, 
that  Moses,  or  the  writer  from  whom  he  took 
this  account,  (vide  e.  49,)  understood  these  ez- 
pressions  just  as  they  stand,  according  to  their 
literal  meaning ;  and  that  these  other  ideas  which 
are  attached  to  this  narrative  were  ascribed  to  it 
at  a  later  period,  in  order  to  adapt  it  more  to  the 
tastes  and  feelings  of  cultivated  and  speculative 
minds. 

In  confirmation  of  the  internal  truth  and  con- 
ststency  of  this  narrative  let  the  following  things 
be  considered ;  and  they  are  equally  deserving 
of  notiee,  whether  this  passage  be  literally  or 
historically  understood.  ConoentUum  with  ani- 
mals is  something,  which  to  man,  in  his  natural 
condition,  and  before  the  refinements  of  social 
life,  is  perfectly  common,  and  by  no  means 
strange  and  incredible.  How  often  is  it  the 
ease  with  children,  (even  with  those,  too,  who 
are  somewhat  grown  up,)  that  they  address 
inanimate  things,  and  still  more  frequently 
living  creatures,  imagining  what  they  would 
answer,  and  then  replying  to  ihem  in  turn ! 
They  will  often,  too,  relate  to  others  the  conver- 
sations they  have  had  with  the  animals  around 
them.  Hence  the  fables  of  ^sop  were  more 
agreeable  and  impressive,  and  less  strange  and 
startling,  even  to  mature  minds,  in  the  ancient 
world  than  now.  Hence,  too,  the  supposition 
which  once  prevailed  even  in  the  heathen  worid, 
that  in  the  golden  age  beasts  actually  spake. 
Again ;  the  author  understood  the  ^teaking  cf 
€hd,  here  mentioned,  as  real,  arUeulate  t^ech, 
perhaps  with  a  voice  of  thunder.  For  the  idea 
was  very  prevalent  in  the  ancient  world  that  the 
Deity  was,  as  it  were,  personally  present,  and 
appeared  to  the  men  of  eariy  times  in  the  most 
free  and  familiar  intercourse;  somewhat  as  the 
gods  were  supposed  by  the  Greeks  to  have  as- 
sociated with  men  in  the  heroic  ages.  Vide 
s.  54, 1. 

This  whole  representation,  however,  whether 
it  be  fact  or  moral  fiction,  it  entirdy  conformed 


to  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  tad  demribes 
in  a  manner  perfectly  true,  the  history  of  the 
temptation  and  sin  of  man,  as  it  is  witnessed 
every  day,  through  the  impression  which  sensi- 
ble objects  make  upon  him.  Hers  then,  by  the 
example  of  our  first  parents,  two  things  are 
shewn :  the  way  in  which  sin  commonly  arises, 
and  the  way  in  which  it  actually  first  entered 
the  world.  In  this,  however,  there  is  a  differ- 
ence, that  in  the  case  of  oar  first  parents  they 
had  come  to  maturity  without  having  yet  sinned. 
The  first  sin  committed  upon  earth  was  one  of 
momentous  consequences  for  theYnselves  and 
tH^ir  posterity.  In  looking  at  this  transaction» 
we  are  again  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the 
state  <f  innocence  in  which  our  first  parents  were 
placed  was  a  state  of  immaturity,  of  childhood, 
and  infantine  simplicity;  and  that  they  then 
had  no  very  extended  knowledge  or  experience. 
They  were  deceived  in  nearly  the  same  way  as 
an  innocent  and  inexperienced  child  is  now  de- 
ceived. In  this  point  of  view  this  nairative  has 
been  very  justly  apprehended,  even  by  Moras, 
p.  99,  n.  1. 

[Note, — ^There  is  an  interesting  essay  on  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  Fall  in  the  Appendix  to 
Tholuck's  <«  Lehre  von  der  Sünde.''  While  he 
contends  for  the  historic  fact  of  the  fall,  he  at  the 
same  time  regards  the  representation  here  given 
of  this  fact  as  figurative,  and  finds  insuperable 
objections  in  the  way  of  the  literal,  and  very 
plausible  arguments  in  favour  of  the  moral  inter- 
pretation. He  gives  the  following  as  the  moral 
import  of  the  passage :  ^  Man,  who,  in  aceord- 
ance  with  his  destination,  enjoyed  a  holy  inno- 
cence, in  which  he  knew  no  other  will  than  that 
of  God,  abandoned  this  state,  became  selfish 
(autonomic),  and  would  no  longer  acknowledge 
the  divine  law  of  life  as  the  highest;"  s.  266, 
of  the  work  above  mentioned .  The  views  of  the 
German  theologians  on  this  subject  are  very  vari- 
ous ;  and  though  often  fanciful,  sometimes  deep- 
ly interesting  and  profound.  It  will  be  saffi- 
cient  to  refer  to  some  of  the  more  important  of 
these,  which  the  ardent  student  of  theologj, 
who  wishes  to  overatep  the  limit  of  meroly  tra- 
ditionary ideas,  may  consult  at  his  leisure.  Cf. 
Schleiermacher,  Christ.  Glaub,  b.  ii.  s.  59. 
Schlegel,  Philosophie  der  Geschichte,  b.  i.  s. 
42,  43.  Herder,  Geist  der  Ebra.  Poesie,  b.  i. 
s.  155.  To  these  we  may  add  the  speculations, 
ingenious  and  exciting,  even  when  unfounded 
and  fanciful,  of  Coleridge.  See  his  «*  Aids  to 
Reflection,"  notes,  p.  324,  395;  also  p.  176, 
177.— Tb,] 

II.  Pariicular  Expreesunu  and  RepraeniaUons. 

(1)  Rupeeting  ike  dimne  knv^  the  tranagrea-' 

aion  of  ti,  and  the  temptation^  Genesis,  ii.  17, 

coll.  ver.  9,  and  chap.  iii.  1 — 6.  For  an  account 

of  the  name,  tree  ef  the  knowledge  cf  good  and 
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MiV,  Tid«  B.  52,  II.  The  qoestion  is  here  asked, 
What  dengn  had  God  in  view  in  giving  thi$ 
preeqit?  Aceording  to  the  opinion  of  many 
theologians,  this  command  was  given  by  Gk>d 
merely  for  the  sake  of  putting  the  Tirine  of 
Adam  and  Ere  to  the  test,  there  being  no  inju- 
rious quality  in  the  tree  itself  which  should  lead 
him  to  forbid  it ;  and  so  they  suppose  that  the 
punishmei^  of  death  threatened  and  inflicted  by 
God  had  no  natural  connexion  with  the  eating 
of  the  forbidden  fruit,  but  depended  merely  upon 
the  divine  will.  This  is  supposed  by  Emesti, 
Yindici»  arbitrii  divini,  in  his  <*  Opusc.  Theol.*' 
p.  331 ;  and  among  the  ancients,  by  Theophilus, 
Ad  Autolyc  1.  ii.  c.  35.  But  against  this  sup- 
position there  are  many  reasons,  both  of  an  in- 
ternal and  external  nature,  which  have  been 
well  exhibited  by  Michaelis,  Yon  der  Sünde,  s. 
559.  The  fact  that  this  forbidden  tree  is  set 
over  against  the  tree  cf  i^e,  would  lead  us  to 
think  that  it  was  in  itself  ^poiaonma  tree,  and 
in  ite  own  nature  destructiTe  to  man.  And  to 
this  opinion  even  Moras  assents,  p.  102,  s.  16. 
The  writer  here  designs  to  shew  by  what  natu- 
ral means  the  life  of  man  was  to  have  been  pro- 
longed, according  to  the  divine  appointment, 
in  the  state  of  innocence;  and  this  means  is 
the  tree  of  äfe^  or  life-giving  tree;  aod  after- 
wards, by  what  means  death  came  into  the 
world— »namely,  by  a  poisonous  tree.  It  is 
against  the  latter,  which  bore  an  alluring,  beau- 
tiful fruit,  that  God  warns  inexperienced  man, 
as  a  father  cautions  his  child  not  to  taste  of  a 
pleasant  poison  which  may  lie  in  his  way. 
Since  man  entered  his  new  abode  as  a  stranger, 
it  was  natamal  that  he  should  receive  all  neces- 
sary instructions  and  cautions  from  the  being 
who  prepared  it  for  him,  and  introduced  him  to 
it.  Tasting  of  the  fruit  of  this  tree  introduced 
disorder  into  the  human  body,  which,  from  that 
time  fofrward,  was  subject  to  disease  and  death. 
In  this  way  is  God  justiiied,  as  every  one  can 
see,  from  the  charge  of  being  the  author  of  human 
misery ;  just  as  a  father  is  acquitted  from  blame 
in  the  misfortune  of  his  children  if  he  had  before 
eantioned  them  against  the  poison.  In  this  way, 
too,  every  one  can  underatand  why  God  should 
require  obedience  from  man.  The  father  requires 
obedience  of  his  children,  because  he  knows 
better  than  they  do  what  is  best  for  them.  For 
the  same  reason  should  we  unconditionally  obey 
€rod.  Nor  is  the  explanation  now  given,  by 
which  the  forbidden  fruit  is  considered  in  its 
own  nature  poisonous,  a  new  explanation;  it 
is  mentioned  by  Chrysostom,  although  he- re- 
jects it. 

The  propriety  and  consistency  of  the  account 
of  the  temptation  by  means  of  the  eerpent  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  following  remarks.  The 
serpent  was  used  by  almost  all  the  ancient  nap* 
tions  ••  the  symbol  of  pradeoce,  adroitness,  and 


cunning.    Yide  Matt.  x.  16 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  3.    Eva 

sees  a  serpent  upon  this  forbidden  tree,  and  pro- 
bably eating  of  its  fruits,  which  to  a  serpent 
might  not  be  harmful.  And  it  is  very  natural 
that  this  should  be  fint  observed  by  the  woman, 
that  her  interest  and  curiosity  should  have  been 
arrested  by  the  sight,  and  that,  with  her  greater 
susceptibility  to  temptation,  her  desires  should 
have  been  firet  kindled,  and  she  firet  seduced 
from  obedience.  Paul  mentions  it  as  worthy 
of  notice,  that  the  woman  firat  sinned,  1  Tim. 
ii.  14,  coll.  Sir.  xxv.  32,  aat6  yvwuxo;  äpxrf  a/iop- 
tiof.  We  may  compare  with  this  part  of  the 
narrative  the  Grecian  mythus  of  Pandora.  As 
to  what  follows,  we  very  naturally  underatand 
that  Eve  reflected  upon  what  she  had  seen,  and 
expressed  her  thoughts  in  wordif — <»The  ser^ 
pent  is  a  very  lively  and  knowing  animal,  and 
yet  it  eats  of  the  fruit  which  is  forbidden  us. 
This  fruit  cannot,  therefore,  be  so  hurtful,  and 
the  prohibition  may  not  have  been  meant  in 
earnest,"  &c. — the  same  fallacies  with  which 
men  still  deceive  themselves  when  the  objects 
of  sense  entice  and  draw  them  away.  The  fact 
which  she  observed,  that  the  serpent  ate  the 
frait  of  the  forbidden  tree  without  harm,  excited 
the  thought  which  in  ver.  4,  5  are  represented 
as  the  words  of  the  serpent,  that  it  was  worth 
while  to  eat  of  this  frait.  It  did  not  seem  to 
occasion  death ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  appeared 
rather  to  impart  health,  vigour,  and  intelligence, 
as  was  proved  from  the  example  of  the  serpent, 
which  remained  after  eating  it  well  and  wise. 
*^  Consider  me,"  the  serpent  might  have  seemed 
to  her  to  say,  «  how  brisk,  sound,  and  cunnitfg 
I  am,"  &;c.  Now,  as  she  knows  of  no  being 
who  surpasses  man  in  wisdom,  excepting  God 
only,  she  supposes,  in  her  simplicity,  that  if  she 
became  wiser  than  she  then  was,  she  should 
be  like  God.  Meanwhile,  the  desire  after  that 
which  was  forbidden  became  continually  more 
irresistible.  She  took  of  the  frait  and  ate.  The 
man,  who,  as  is  common,  was  weak  and  pliable 
enough  to  yield  to  the  solicitation  of  his  wife, 
received  the  fruit  from  her  and  ate  with  her. 

All  this  may  have  been  as  now  stated,  even 
on  the  supposition,  so  conformed  to  the  spirit 
of  the  ancient  worid,  and  fully  authorized  in 
the  New  Testament,  that  the  evil  spirit  had  an 
agency  in  this  transaction.  This  supposition 
can  occasion  no  alteration  in  the  verbal  explana- 
tion of  this  record.  Satan  can  be  allowed  to  be 
no  otherwise  concerned  in  this  affair  than  as  in- 
stigator and  contriver ;  somewhat  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  malicious  and  crafty  man,  who  might 
secretly  injure  another,  by  tempting  htm,  either 
by  words  or  in  any  other  way,  to  taste  of  a  poi- 
sonous article.  Those  to  whom  the  real  speak- 
ing of  the  serpent  seems  strange  and  incredible* 
may  underatand  it  as  above. 

Now  it  was  in  this  transgression  of  the  divine 
z2 
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law,  which  made  strict  abstinence  from  the  for« 
bidden  tree  binding  upon  them,  that  their  Hn  is 
placed ;  and  it  is  this  which  the  apostle  calls 
napaxo^,  Rom.  T.  19.  The  rising  desires  which 
our  first  parents  felt  to  eat  the  fruit  were  founded 
in  their  nature,  and  were  not  imputed  to  them 
as  sin.  Nor  is  the  springing  up  of  involuntary 
desire  in  the  heart  of  man  ever  considered  in 
scripture  as  «tn,-  but  merely  the  entertaining, 
cherishing,  and  accomplishing  of  this  desire. 
Vide  James,  i.  1 4.  The  sin  of  our  first  parents, 
then,  properly  consisted  in  this — that  they  were 
not  implicitly  obedient  to  God,  as  Paul  remarks 
in  the  passage  just  cited.  This  disobedience 
to  God  is  the  greatest  wrong,  and  draws  after 
itself  inevitably  the  most  injurious  consequences, 
whether  it  is  shewn  in  greater  or  smaller  in- 
stances. Cf.  1  Sam.  XT.  23.  They  did  what 
God  had  forbidden,  under  the  impression  which 
men  are  accustomed  to  have  in  such  cases,  that 
it  was  something  trilling,  and  of  little  import 
From  this  first  act,  there  now  arose  in  their 
minds  alienation  from  God,  distrust  of  him,  the 
desire  of  independence  of  him,  &c.  They  began 
to  say,  "that  God  had  not  allowed  them  to  be 
like  himself,*'  &c.— thoughts  from  which  they 
should  have  shrunk  with  abhorrence,  and  ban- 
ished instantly  from  their  hearts. 

(3)  The  eofuegueneea  of  this  transgression  are 
narrated,  ver.  7,  seq.  The  author  does  not  give 
sach  a  representation  as  would  lead  us  to  think 
that  all  piety,  virtue,  and  religion,  ceased  with 
man  immediately  upon  his  first  transgression. 
For  we  see  in  the  sequel,  that  the  knowledge 
and  worship  of  God  were  perpetuated  in  the 
family  of  Adam.  We  perceive  too,  that  our 
first  parents  felt  repentance  and  shame  after  the 
fall,  and  these  feelings  are  sufficient  proof  that 
morality  and  rectitude  were  not  wholly  oblite- 
rated by  the  fall«  Some  theologians  maintain 
that  by  the  fall  man  lost  the  image  of  God^  but 
this  is  denied  by  others.  And  both  may  be  tme, 
according  as  the  image  of  God  is  understood  in 
a  wider  or  more  narrow  sense.  The  whole  dis- 
pute is  more  respecting  words  than  things. 
Vide  s.  53,  ad  finem,  and  s.  54.  The  author 
places  the  consequences  of  this  transgression 
in  the  following  particulars — ^viz., 

(a)  In  the  disturbed  balance  of  the  powers  and 
inclinations  of  man,  and  in  the  preponderance 
which  the  impulses  of  sense  now  obtained  over 
reason.  For  this  balance  and  harmony  of  powers 
was  that  which  constituted,  according  to  the  ac- 
count of  Moses,  the  principal  advantage  of  the 
etate  of  innocence.  That  this  was  the  conse- 
quence of  the  first  transgression  is  clearly  taught 
by  Moses  in  the  expression,  <<  atid  they  knew  that 
they  were  naked^^^  which  may  be  euphemistically 
expressed  as  follows:  ««They  felt  the  motions 
of  sense  uncommonly  strong,  which  they  were 
po  longer  able  to  control  as  heretofore,  but  by 


which  they  were  now  governed,  whence  the 
feeling  of  shame  arose  in  their  minds  ;'*  as  is 
still  the  case  with  innocent  youth,  when  it  first 
begins  to  have  such  desires.  It  is  possible  that 
this  may  be  considered  as  also  the  efiect  of  the 
harmful  fruit  which  had  been  eaten  by  them, 
by  which  their  nerves  were  strongly  excited  ; 
for  there  are  many  poisonous  plants  by  which 
violent  excitement  is  imparted  to  the  nerves, 
and  by  which  great  disorder  is  produced  both  in 
soul  and  body— spasmodic  affections,  stupefac- 
tion, and  delirium ;  such  are  belladonna,  opium, 
thorn-apple,  and  hemlock.  This  supposition 
will  at  least  serve  to  render  the  subject  more 
intelligible,  and  to  explain  how  this  effect  may 
have  been  propagated  from  Adam  to  his  poste- 
rity, although  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 
understand  this  effect  as  a  physical  one;  and  at 
all  events  this  should  not  be  brought  into  popu- 
lar instruction,  as  it  is  merely  conjectoxal.* 


*  The  views  here  expressed  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  forbidden  fmit,  and  the  consequences  of  eat- 
ing it  upon  our  first  parents,  are  the  baais  of  our  au- 
thor's idess  respecting  the  natural  character  of  man ; 
they  ought  therefore  to  be  carefullv  examined  here, 
where  they  are  first  introduced.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  Dr.  Knapp's  love  of  plainness  snd  simplicity  of 
interpretation,  and  his  aversion  to  the  metaphysical 
and  speculative  spirit  of  tiis  times,  should  bsve  in- 
clined him  to  sentiment!  like  those  which  he  has 
here  expressed  respecting  the  narrative  in  Genesis. 
Indeed,  they  msy  be  said  to  result  fairly  from  adopt- 
ing and  carrying  through  the  principle  of  literal  in- 
terpretation in  application  to  this  passage.  To  the 
same  conclusion  substantially,  were  Michaelis  and 
Reinhard  brought  before  tiim,  by  resaoning  on  the 
same  principles.  But  we  ought  to  hesitate  before 
adopting  principles  which  strip  this  opening  page  of 
human  history  of  iti  chief  moral  and  religious  inter- 
est, and  substitute  transactions  so  unimportant  and 
even  trivial.  To  teach  that  the  forbidden  tree  was 
one  of  physical  poison  ;.that  on  this  account  mainly, 
and  not  for  the  purpose  of  testing  their  obedience, 
our  first  parents  were  warned  against  it;  that  by 
seeing  a  serpent  feed  on  it  wiSi  impunity,  they 
falsely  concluded  they  might  do  so ;  that  having  thus 
by  mistake  been  led  to  taste  of  it,  their  nerves  were 
excited,  their  passions  inflamed,  and  reason  weaken- 
ed ;  and,  Isstly,  that  the  propagation  of  this  physical 
disorder  is  the  cause  of  the  universal  predominance 
of  sense  over  reason,  in  short,  of  human  depravity ; 
these  are  propositions  so  strange  that  we  must  won- 
der how  they  could  have  been  soberly  propounded 
by  write»  of  such  eminence. 

To  minds  of  a  particular  cast,  which  hsd  been  dia- 
gusted  with  the  sssumptions  of  philosophy,  and 
wearied  with  travelling  through  its  thorny  mazes,  so 
simple  and  easy  a  solution  of  the  mysteries  of  our 
present  condition  might  naturally  furnish  repose. 
But  a  just  and  unperverted  critical  taste  must  be  of- 
fended with  an  interpretation  so  flatly  and  frigidly 
ad  literam  as  that  which  is  here  suggested. 

If  this  narrative  is  to  retain  the  least  doctrinal  iu* 
terest,  it  must  be  regarded  as  exhibiting  the  tried  of 
man  as  to  obedience  to  the  divine  will,  and  the  un- 
happy issue  of  this  trial.  And  if  this  meaning  be 
extracted  from  this  history,  it  is  not  of  so  much  con- 
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(5)  The  consequences  of  the  first  transgres- 
sion are  seen  in  still  other  evils.  Physical  evils 
are  usually  regarded  as  the  consequences  of  an- 
tecedent moral  faults,  and  experience  shews 
this  to  be  correct,  though  mistakes  are  easily 
made  in  applying  this  principle  to  particular 
cases.  When  man  was  more  perfect,  and  lived 
in  a  state  of  innocence,  he  bore  none  of  those 
loads  which  he  is  now  called  to  sustain ;  he 
was  ander  no  necessity  of  tilling  the  ground 
with  weariness ;  he  lived  free  from  care,  needed 
no  clothing,  &c.  Vide  s.  56.  All  this  now 
ceased;  and  the  evils  which  began  to  appear 
were  regarded  as  the  consequences  of  the  fall, 
and  as  punishments  inflicted  by  the  Deity. 
Hence  it  is  related,  ver.  8,  that  God  sat  in  so- 
lemn Judgment  upon  our  first  parents,  and  pro- 
nounced their  sentence.  And  this  was  done  in 
a  thunder  storm^  which  took  place  ow  nn">-ri.  e., 
at  eventide,  when  the  cool  evening  wind  began 
to  blow  at  sunset,  as  it  does  in  the  east.  This 
term  is  used  in  opposition  to  dy^  on,  meridies, 
Gen.  xviii.  1.  Man  hid  himself;  the  natural 
effect  of  the  consciousness  of  having  acted 
wrong;  and  then  comes  the  trial.  All  this  is 
perfectly  natural,  and  like  what  we  see  every 
day  in  the  case  of  crime  and  of  an  evil  con- 
science. Men,  as  here,  fear  the  presence  of 
God,  and  wish  to  conceal  themselves  from  him, 
although  they  well  know  that  this  is  impossi- 
ble. It  is  hard  for  them  to  acknowledge  their 
sins,  repent  of  them,  and  confess  them.  They 
seek  vain  excuses,  and  throw  off  the  guilt  from 
themselves  to  others;  Eve  upon  the  serpent, 
and  Adam  upon  Eve.  And  indeed,  in  these 
words — the  woman  which  xHcto  oavest  me, 
Adam  seems  to  throw  the  guilt  upon  God,  as 


sequence  whether  it  be  by  an  allegorical  or  literal 
interpretation.  But  to  make  this  the  history  of  the 
imprudent  conduct  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  eating  of  a 
limit  of  whoM  fatal  qualities  they  had  been  fore- 
warned, and  thus  poisoning  themselves,  is  to  empty 
it  of  its  high  interest  as  the  account  of  the  birth  of 
»in,  and  to  reduce  it  to  a  common-place  story,  un- 
worthy of  its  place  at  the  head  of  the  history  of.man. 
It  was  well  said  by  Theopbilus  of  Antioch,  long  ago, 
"  that  h  was  not  the  tree,  but  the  disobedience,  which 
had  death  m  itself,"  Contra  Autyl  Luther,  too, 
who  m  genera]  followed  the  literal  interpretation, 
flays,  with  regard  to  this  passage,  «Adam  indeed 
stuck  his  teeth  into  the  apple ;  but  he  set  them,  too, 
npon  a  thom,  which  was,  the  law  of  God  and  dis- 
obedience against  him;  and  this  was  the  proper 
eanse  of  his  misery."    Com.  on  Gen.  ii.  6. 

Borne  of  the  remoter  consequences  of  Knapp's 
view  of  the  transgression  of  our  first  parents  and  its 
influence  on  their  posterity  are  not  less  singular  than 
the  first  appearance  of  his  interpretation.  If  the  re- 
sult of  the  fall  to  Adam  was  a  physical  disorder  which 
we  inherit  from  him,  then  it  would  seem  that,  in 
order  that  man  might  be  restored,  a  physical  cure 
ought  first  to  be  effected,  and  the  first  step  towards 
his  recovery  should  be  a  medical  prescription.  But 
of  this  more  hereafter^— Tr.] 


much  as  to  say,  **  hadst  not  thou  given  hex  to 
me,  this  evil  had  not  been  done.** 

But  the  most  distinct  punishment  for  the 
transgression  of  the  divine  law  was  this — that 
they  must  die ;  Gen.  ii.  17,  coll.  iii.  19.  In  the 
former  of  these  texts  the  phrase  is  men  mc  (best 
rendered  by  Symmachus,  ^fof  tarf);  in  the 
latter,  thou  shaU  return  to  t/ie  earth  from  whence 
thou  wast  taken.  In  the  latter  passage,  there- 
fore, it  can  be  only  mortality  which  is  spoken 
of;  and  the  theological  distinction  of  spiritual, 
bodily t  and  «/erna/ death  has  no  connexion  with 
this  passage.  Some  theologians  assert  even 
that  it  does  not  relate  to  bodily  death  at  all,  but 
only  to  spiritual  and  eternal.  So  Calovius, 
Seb.  Schmidt,  Fecht,  &c.  This  mortality  now 
was  the  consequence  of  the  harmful  fruit  they 
had  eaten,  just  as  their  immortality  was  de- 
scribed as  what  would  be  the  consequence  of 
eating  of  the  tree  of  life.  And  as  men  were 
henceforward  to  be  deprived  of  immortality, 
they  were  no  more  permitted  to  eat  of  the  tree 
of  life,  and  were  therefore  removed  by  God  from 
the  garden,  ver.  22,  24.  In  the  same  way  that 
their  removal  from  the  garden  is  represented  as 
an  act  of  God,  are  we  to  understand  the  direc- 
tion thai  they  should  be  clothed  with  the  skins  of 
beasts,  ("  God  made  them  coats  of  skins,"  as  it 
is  said,  ver.  21) — viz.,  as  an  instruction  which 
they  received  directly  and  immediately  from 
God ;  for  it  was  a  common  opinion  throughout 
the  ancient  world,  that  God  had  directly  com- 
municated to  men  the  knowledge  of  many  use- 
ful inventions. 

In  the  words,  ver.  22,  "Adam  has  become 
like  one  of  us,  knowing  good  and  evil,**  there 
is  something  ironical,  and  they  refer  to  ver.  5, 
as  much  as  to  say, "  we  see  now  how  it  is,  man 
wished  to  become  wise  and  like  to  God,  but  in 
breaking  the  commandment  of  God  he  acted 
like  a  fool."  Others  render  these  words,  »»Äe 
WAS  Hke  one  of  us,  but  now  is  so  no  more." 

With  respect  to  the  curse  pronounced  upon 
the  serpent,  ver.  14,  many  difficulties  are  found. 
How  can  the  serpent,  which,  even  supposing  it 
the  instrument  of  the  devil,  was  an  innocent 
cause  of  the  temptation,  have  been  punished  t 
This  certainly  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  our 
present  ideas  of  punishment,  and  what  consti- 
tutes capacity  for  it.  But  if  we  notice  the  con- 
duct of  children,  and  of  rude  and  uncultivated 
men,  we  shall  find  a  solution.  God  deals  with 
men  mxtre  humano,  and  condescends  in  his  con- 
duct to  their  limited  and  infantine  comprehen- 
sions. When  children  are  injured  by  an  animal, 
or  even  by  an  inanimate  thing,  they  often  pro- 
ceed in  the  same  way  as  they  would  with  one 
like  themselves.  The  sense  of  the  injury  which 
they  have  experienced,  and  the  displeasure 
which  they  naturally  feel,  leads  them  to  wish 
for  recompence ;  and  they  feel  a  kind  of  satis- 
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faction  when  the  cause  of  the  injniy  done  them, 
even  if  it  be  a  lifeless  object,  is  in  their  view 
repaid.  To  these  conceptions  does  God  here 
condescend,  and  designs  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  our  first  parents,  by  this  vivid  repre- 
sentation, the  idea  that  the  tempter  in  this 
transaction  would  not  go  unrewarded,  and  that 
every  tempter  must  expect  to  receive  from  him 
unavoidable  and  severe  punishment  This  is 
the  doctrine  which  is  taught  them  in  this,  so  to 
speak,  iermbk  manner.  The  punishment  in- 
flicted upon  the  invisible  agent  concerned  in 
this  temptation  could  not  be  made  obvious  to 
them ;  it  must  therefore  be  made  to  fall  upon  the 
instrument.  Enough  for  them  that  they  could 
derive  from  the  punishment  of  the  serpent  this 
doctrine,  which,  in  the  state  in  which  they  then 
were,  could  have  been  in  no  other  way  made  so 
obvious  and  impressive.  Hence  the  fear  and 
dread  of  the  serpent  which  is  felt  by  man  and 
beast.  It  is  the  image  of  baseness,  and  cleaves 
to  the  ground.  7b  eat  dii9t,  is  a  figurative  ex- 
pression, denoting  to  be  koeUed  with  the  ground^ 
ittid  in  the  duet^  Is.  xlix.  33.  So,  to  eat  a$he»^ 
Ps.  cii.  1 0,  and  the  phrase  humum  ore  memordit^ 
used  by  Virgil  with  respect  to  one  struck  dead 
.  to  the  earth.     Cf.  Hom.  Odyss.  xxii.  369. 

(3)  Ver.  15, 1  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and 
the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seedi  it 
»hall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  ehalt  bruise  his 
heel,  p^r  in  the  first  case  denotes  i)^e  posterity 
of  the  strpenU-^he  serpent  race  $  in  the  second 
case,  either  collectively,  the  posterity  of  Eve, 
ytvvijtoi  ywaixtäv.  Matt.  xi.  11;  or  one  of  this 
posterity,  a  descendant  or  son  of  Eve ;  for  in  this 
latter  sense  may  pn?  in  the  singular  be  taken, 
according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom—«,  g..  Gen.  iv. 
S5.  Taken  in  this  sense  it  is  referred  to  the 
Messiah,  the  second  Adam,  who  even  by  the 
later  Jews  was  denominated  pr,  the  descendant 
sometimes  of  Adam  and  sometimes  of  Abraham. 
Vide  Gal.  v.  16,  and  Wetstein  ad.  h.  1.  These 
words  admit  of  a  threefold  construction,  neither 
of  which  is  inconsistent  with,  or  entirely  ex- 
cludes the  others,  and  either  of  which  contains 
instruction  for  those  to  whom  these  words  were 
first  addressed,  and  to  their  posterity. 

(a)  If  these  words  are  referred  to  the  serpent 
here  visible,  the  sense  is,  *•  It  is  my  will  that  en- 
mity should  exist  between  thee  and  the  woman, 
between  thy  breed  and  her  descendants — i.  e., 
there  shall  be  a  constant  hatred  between  the 
human  and  the  serpent  race.  Men  shall  aim  at 
thy  head,  and  thou  at  their  heel — i.  e.,  they 
shall  seek  thy  life,  and  thou  shalt  seek  to  injure 
them  by  thy  poisonous  bite  whenever  thou 
canst."  Cf.  Zacharia,  Bibl.  Theol.,  th.  ii.  s. 
318,  and  Report  iv.  250,  f. 

(b)  Everything  which  took  place  here  was 
designed  to  give  moral  instruction  to  our  first 
parents.    In  this  way  it  was  intended  to  teach 


them  respecting  the  external  occasions  and  es> 
citemenis  to  sin ;  and  by  means  of  the  serpent, 
this  lesson  was  made  plain  and  «bvious  to  their 
senses.  Hence  we  have  in  these  words  the  fol- 
lowing maxim :  **  Thou  and  thy  poeterity  (i.  e^ 
all  men)  will  have  from  henceforward  a  constant 
warfare  against  sin  to  maintain.  The  victory 
of  man  over  the  tempter  and  his  seductions  wiU 
be  difficult  and  uncertain ;  they  will  be  in  con- 
stant contention  with  each  other,  and  men  will 
not  come  ofif  uninjured,  nor  will  they  retnain 
hereafter  unseduced,  and  must  always  feel  the 
injurious  consequences  of  transgression." 

(e)  If  jn|  in  the  second  case  denotes  a  single 
individual  among  the  descendants  of  Adam,  it^ 
refers  to  the  Messiah,  who  has  destroyed  the 
power  of  the  tempter  and  of  sin,  and  who  has 
also  made  it  possible  for  all  his  followers  to 
overcome  them.  Vide  1  John,  iii.  8.  Our  firot 
parents  could  not  indeed  have  understood  these 
ijirords  as  a  distinct  prophecy  respecting  the  Mes- 
siah, for  they  were  not  able  at  that  time  to  com- 
prehend the  idea  of  a  Messiah  in  all  its  extent; 
nor  is  this  text  ever  cited  in  the  New  Testament 
as  a  prophecy  respecting  Christ  From  these 
words,  however,  they  could  easily  deduce  the 
idea,  that  in  this  contest  the  human  race  might 
and  would  come  ofi"  finally  victorious.  The 
head  of  the  serpent  would  be  bruised  for  its  en- 
tire destruction,  and  the  only  revenge  it  could 
take  would  be,  to  bite  the  hceli  it  could  injure 
less  than  it  would  itself  be  injured.  Hence  it 
was  here,  as  Paul  says  respecting  the  patriarchs. 
Heb.  xi.  13,  they  received  the  promise  from 
God,  but  saw  that  which  was  promised  ^d^pM^ev. 
Respecting  th^  manner  in  which  this  promise 
should  be  fulfilled,  and  the  person  through  whom 
it  should  be  performed,  more  full  revelations 
were  gradually  given  at  a  later  period.  So  that  * 
even  although  our  first  parents  might  not  have 
been  able  to  refer  this  p-^  to  one  particular  de- 
scendant of  Adam,  they  might  yet  find  in  these 
words  a  consoling  promise  of  God.  And  for 
this  reason  we  may  justly  call  this  passage,  as 
it  has  been  called  by  some  of  the  church  fathers, 
protevangeHum,  because  it  contains  the  first  joy- 
ful promise  ever  given  to  our  race.  Vide  Storr, 
De  Protevangelio ;  Tubing»,  1781.  [Hengsten- 
berg,  Christologie.  Smith,  Scriptare  Testimony 
to  the  Messiah,  vol.  i. — ^Tr.] 

Note, — In  explaining  the  history  of  the  fall  to 
the  people,  the  teacher  should  dwell  mostly 
upon  the  internal  truth  and  the  practical  instruo- 
tion  contained  in  it  In  conformity  with  the 
remark  at  the  latter  part  of  No.  I.  of  this  section, 
he  must  shew,  from  the  example  of  the  proge- 
nitors of  our  race,  not  only  how  sin  first  entered 
into  the  world,  but  also  how  it  is  still  accus- 
tomed to  arise.  In  doing  this  he  can  appeal  to 
James,  i.  13 — 15,  and  then  illustrate  the  truth 
by  examples,  such  as  daily  occur.    In  this  way 
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he  may  iMeue  this  hfotory  fiom  the  contempt 
Bometimee  thrown  upon  it,  and  teach  those  en- 
tnisted  to  his  c&re  to  regrard  it  not  as  a  fehle, 
bnt  serioosly  to  reflect  upon  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  may  be  profitable  to  them.  He  must  treat  it 
entirely  as  fad  or  huhry^  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  is  treated  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment. Let  him  by  no  means  initiate  his  hear- 
ers into  all  the  hypotheses  and  controversies  of 
the  learned  on  this  subject,  since  they  are  un« 
able  to  form  a  judgment  respectingr  them,  and 
will  be  rather  confounded  than  enlightened  by 
hearing  them  recited.  And  since  in  the  New 
Testament  the  devil  is  represented  as  having  an 
agency  in  this  transaction,  he  must  also  be  so 
represented  by  the  Christian  teacher,  who,  how- 
ever, must  not  attempt  to  determine  the  manner 
in  which  this  agency  was  exerted,  as  on  this 
point  the  scripture  says  nothing. 

[On  the  general  subject  of  this  section  cf.  the 
authors  before  referred  to,  Tholucic,  Lehre  von 
der  Sünde,  Appendix,  s.  264;  Schleirmacher, 
Glaubenslehre,  b.  ii.  s.  59 ;  Hahn,  Lehrbuch,  s. 
345,  s.  78 ;  Bretschneider,  Handbuch,  b.  ii.  s. 
58,  s.  iS5;  Herder,  Geist  der  Ebrai.  Poesie,  b. 
i.  s.  136,  ff.— Tr.] 

SECTION  LXXVL 

or  THl  IMPUTATION  OF  THK  SIN  OF  OUR  FIRST 
PARKNT8. 

It  is  taught  in  theology,  that  the  transgres- 
sion of  the  progenitora  of  mankind  had  a  two- 
fold influence  upon  their  posterity — ^viz.,  a  pAy- 
Jteo/  influence  in  the  propagation  of  sinful  desires 
and  moral  imperfection,  and  also  a  moral  influ- 
ence, which  is  commonly  considered  as  properly 
impukUionem  peeeati  Adamititi»  These  two  do 
not  necessarily  belong  together,  although  tmjni- 
ioHo  and  peeeaium  originale  have  been  often 
connected  together  by  theologians.  They  may, 
however,  be  distinguished ;  and  one  may  easily 
affirm  moral  corruption  while  he  denies  imputa- 
tion, and  the  reveree.  We  shall  therefore  firet 
treat  of  imputation,  and  then  show  how,  accord- 
ing to  the  scriptures,  the  two  are  united. 

Now,  whatever  diversity  there  may  exist  in 
the  opinions  of  theologians  respecting  imputa- 
tion when  they  come  to  express  their  own  views 
definitely,  they  will  yet,  for  the  most  part,  agree 
that  the  phrase,  God  imputes  the  nn  cf  our  pro- 
gemtors  to  their  poeterity,  means,  that/or  the  tin 
committed  by  our  progeniton  €hdpunishe$  their 
deaeendantB.  The  term  to  impute  is  used  in  dif- 
ferent senses,  (a)  It  is  said  of  a  creditor^  who 
charges  something  to  his  debtor  as  debt;  like 
Tfsfy  and  xoyC^oftai  and  l^jtoy/cj— e.  g.,  Philem. 
ver.  18.  (5)  It  is  transferred  to  human  judg" 
Mnent^  when  any  one  is  punished,  or  declared 
deserving  of  punishment.  Crime  is  regarded 
as  a  ddtti  which  must  be  cancelled  paiily  by 
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actual  restitntion  and  partly  by  punishmeirt* 
(c)  This  now  is  applied  to  God,  who  imputes 
sin  when  he  pronounces  men  guilty,  and  treats 
them  accordingly— i.  e.,  when  he  actually  pu- 
nishes the  sin  of  men,  (|ip  isfy  xoy*£'t(x^  oftap- 
tia»,  Ps.  xxxii.  3.)  The  one  punished  is  called 
fip  Mt^j,  in  opposition  to  one  to  whom  n;n|S  airti, 
who  is  rewarded^  Ps.  cvi.  31 ;  Rom.  ivJ  3. 

In  order  to  learn  what  is  taught  in  the  theo 
logical  schools  on  this  subject,  we  must  pureue 
the  historic  method,  or  we  shall  grope  in  the 
dark. 

L  Opinioru  of  the  Jewi» 

The  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  is  not  called 
in  the  Mosaic  narrative,  or  anywhere  in  the  Old 
Testament,  by  the  name  of  imputation^  although 
the  doctrine  of  imputation  is  contained  in  it,  a« 
we  shall  soon  see.  But  in  the  writings  of  the 
Talmudists,  and  of  the  Rabbins,  and  still  eariier 
in  the  Chaldaic  paraphrases  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,  we  find  it  asserted,  in  so  many  words, 
that  the  poeterity  of  Adam  were  punished  with 
bodily  death  on  account  of  his  firet  sin,  although 
they  themselves  had  never  sinned.  Cf.  the 
Chaldaic  paraphrase  on  Ruth,  iv.  23,  «>  Because 
Eve  ate  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  are  subject  to  death.*'  In  this  way 
they  accounted  to  themselves  for  the  deaUi  of 
the  greatest  saints,  who,  as  they  supposed,  had 
never  themselves  sinned.  They  taught,  also, 
that  in  the  person  of  Adam  the  whole  multitude 
or  mass  of  his  posterity  had  sinned.  Vide  the 
Commentatora  on  Rom.  v.,  especially  Wetstein 
and  Koppe.  As  early  as  the  time  of  the  apos- 
ties,  this  doctrine  was  widely  prevalent  among 
the  Jews.  It  is  clearly  taught  by  Paul,  in  Rom. 
V.  13, 14,  and  is  there  placed  by  him  in  intimate 
connexion  with  the  more  peculiar  Christian  doc- 
trines. In  this  passage  he  has  employed  ez- 
actiy  the  same  expressions  which  we  find  among 
the  Rabbins. 

How  wa$  thi$  doctrine  developed  and  brought 
to  tuch  eleameee  among  the  Jewi?  They  pro- 
ceeded from  the  scriptural  maxim,  that  man  was 
created  immortal,  and  that  the  death  of  Adam 
was  a  consequence  of  his  transgression.  And 
since  all  the  posterity  of  Adam  die,  although  all 
have  not  themselves  sinned  (e.  g.,  children), 
they  concluded  that  these  too  must  endure  this 
evil  on  account  of  Adam's  transgression.  Cf. 
Book  of  Wisdom,  ii.  33,  34.  Sirach,  xxr.  33, 
arto  ywoixof  dp^^  ofiaptias^  «cm  8*'  a^fpf  d#to- 
^öxoftiv  ftdvtti.  Farther  than  this,  which  ie 
evidently  founded  in  the  scriptures,  they  did  not 
go.  In  order  to  illustrate  this  doctrine  and  ren- 
der it  plain,  they  probably  resorted  to  some 
analogies ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  fact,  that 
children  must  often  sufierfor  the  crimes  of  their 
parents,  in  which  they  had  no  share ;  and  that* 
according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  the  iniquity  of 
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paranU  was  Tiaitod  apoa  the  children  of  the 
third  and  foarth  generation«  In  what  way  they 
probably  conceived  of  impatation,  and  formed 
their  condusione  about  it,  may  be  seen  from  the 
remarkable  paaaage.  Heb.  tu.  9,  10,  The  pa- 
triarch Len  (who,  according  to  the  Mosaic  law, 
noeiyes  the  tithes)  paid  tithes  to  Melchisedec  in 
the  person  of  Abraham— i.  e.,  it  is  to  be  consi- 
dered the  same  as  if  the  Lerites  paid  tithes  to 
Melchisedec  when  Abraham  paid  them,/or  Leni 
VHu  in  the  ioint  qf  his  father  Jtbraiam  when  he 
met  Melchisedec — ^i.  e.,  he  already  existed  in 
Abraham,  aithoagh  he  was  not  yet  bom.  What 
Abraham  did  is  to  be  considered  as  if  it  had 
been  done  by  his  descendant;  for  had  he  lived 
et  that  time  he  would  have  done  the  same  that 
Abraham  then  did. 

IL  Opmiona  of  the  New-TBOament  ^riters. 

This  doctrine  is  most  clearly  taught  in  Rom. 
y.  13 — 14,  a  passage  which  is  rery  variously  ex- 
plained. It  is  also  briefly  exhibited  in  1  Cor.  xv. 
81, 3d.  Vide  ToUner,  Theol.  Untersuchungen, 
Theil  L  st  3,  s.  56.  Modern  philosophers  and 
theologians  have  found  many  things  here  incon- 
sistent with  their  philosophical  systems.  And 
some  of  them  have  laboured  so  hard  and  long 
upon  this  passage  that  they  have  at  length  ex- 
torted a  sense  from  it,  in  which  nothing  of  im- 
putation could  any  longer  be  discerned ;  and  this 
is  the  case  with  Doderlein  in  his  ««Dogmatik." 
They  did  not  consider,  however,  that  Paul  here 
makes  use  of  the  same  words  and  phrases  which 
were  then  common  among  the  Jews  on  the  sub- 
ject of  imputation,  and  that  he  could  not  there- 
fore have  been  otherwise  understood  by  his  con- 
temporary readers;  and  that  Paul  has  also 
reasoned  in  the  same  way  on  another  subject, 
Heb.  vii.  9, 10.    Cf.  No.  1. 

Paul  shews,  in  substance,  that  all  men  are 
regarded  and  punished  by  God  as  sinners,  and 
that  the  ground  of  this  lies  in  the  act  of  one 
man;  as,  on  the  contrary,  deliverance  from  pu- 
nishment depends  also  upon  one  man,  Jesus 
Christ  If  the  words  of  Paul  are  not  perverted, 
it  must  be  allowed,  that  in  Rom.  v.  12—14,  he 
thus  reasons :  •<  The  cause  of  the  universal  mor- 
tality of  the  ^uman  race  lies  in  Adam's  trans- 
gression. He  sinned,  and  so  became  mortal. 
Other  men  are  regarded  and  treated  by  God  as 
punishable,  because  they  are  the  posterity  of 
Adam,  the  first  transgressor,  and  consequently 
they  too  are  mortal.  Should  it  now  be  objected, 
that  the  men  who  lived  from  Adam  to  Moses 
might  themselves  have  personally  nnned^  and 
80  have  been  punished  with  death  on  their  own 
account,  it  might  be  answered,  that  those  who 
lived  before  the  time  of  Moses  had  no  express 
and  positive  law  which  threatened  the  punish- 
ment of  sin,  like  those  who  lived  after  Moses. 
The  positive  law  of  Moses  was  not  as  yet  given; 


they  could  not,  conseqaently,  be  ponished  OD 
account  of  their  own  transgressions,  as  no  law 
was  as  yet  given  to  them ;  ver.  14.  <  Still  they 
must  die,  like  Adam,  who  transgressed  a  posi- 
tive law.  Hence  their  mortality  must  have  an- 
other cause,  and  this  is  to  be  sought  in  the  im- 
putation of  Adam's  transgression.  And  in  the 
same  way,  the  ground  of  the  justification  of  man 
lies  not  in  himself,  but  in  Christ,  the  second 
Adam." 

Such  is  the  argument  of  Paul  in  this  passage. 
But  respecting  eternal  deaths  or  the  torments  of 
hell,  he  here  says  nothing,  and  is  far  from  im- 
plying that  on  account  of  a  sin  committed  by 
another  man  long  before  their  birth,  God  pn- 
nishes  men  with  eternal  hell  torments.  On  the 
contrary,  he  here  speaks  of  bodily  death  merely, 
as  the  consequence  of  the  sin  of  Adam.  And 
herein  the  learned  Jews  agreed  with  him.  And 
in  the  passage  1  Cor.  xv.  31,  seq.,  Paul  shews 
that  the  resurrection  to  a  blessed  immortality 
will  be  the  best  and  highest  proof  of  our  entire 
restoration  through  Jesus  Christ,  even  as  bodily 
death  is  the  first  and  most  striking  proof  of  our 
degeneracy  through  Adam.  [On  this  passage, 
cf.  Tboluck,  Comm.  üb.  Rom.  ▼. ;  Usteri,  ISnt- 
wickel.  d.  paulin.  Lehrbegrifis;  Edwards,  Ori- 
ginal Sin,  chap.  iv.  p.  352 ;  Stuart's  Comment» 
ary  on  Rom.  v.  and  Excursus. — ^Tr.] 

ni.  Hypotheeea  of  Tlieologiane^ 

The  greatest  difficulties  with  respect  to  this 
doctrine  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  many 
have  treated  what  is  said  by  Paul  in  the  fifth  of 
Romans — a  passage  wholly  popular,  and  any- 
thing but  formally  exact  and  didactic — in  a  learn- 
ed and  philosophical  manner,  and  have  defined 
terms  used  by  him  in  a  loose  and  popular  way, 
by  logical  and  scholastic  distinctions.  We  do 
not  find  anywhere  among  the  ancients,  in  their 
popular  discourses,  an  exact  and  philosophically 
precise  use  of  terms  with  respect  to  the  come- 
queneee  and  the  ptMiehment  of  sin.  They  fre- 
quently use  the  word  punishmeni  in  a  wider 
sense,  in  which  it  is  here  and  .elsewhere  em* 
ployed  by  Paul.  He  and  the  Jewish  teachers, 
with  whom  in  this  particular  he  agrees,  use  jm«- 
niehment  (xobroxpifia,)  imptUation  afstn^  &c.,  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  it  is  said  respecting 
children,  for  example,  that  they  are  punished  on 
account  of  the  crimes  of  their  ancestors,  that  the 
crimes  of  their  ancestors  are  imputed  to  them, 
&c. ;  although  they,  in  their  own  persons,  had 
no  share  in  the  guilt,  and  could  not,  therefore, 
in  the  strictest  philosophical  and  juridical  sense, 
be  considered  as  the  subjects  of  imputation  and 
puniahment.  The  family  of  a  traitor,  whose 
name  is  disgraced,  and  whose  goods  are  confis- 
cated, are  thus  said  to  be  punished  on  his,  ac- 
count. Respecting  Louis  XVI.,  who  was  so 
unfortunate,  and  sufiered  so  much  in  consequence 
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of  the  errors  of  his  predecessors  Louis  XIV.  and 
XV.,  it  would  be  comnioiily  said,  without  hesi- 
■  tation,  that  he  endared  punukmerU  on  their  ao- 
counl,  and  had  to  atone  for  or  expiate  their 
crimes.  Here,  what  is  merely  the  consequence 
of  the  sin  of  another,  is  called,  from  some  ana- 
logy between  them,  the  punUhment  of  one  who 
has  no  personal  guilt  in  the  matter.  Just  such 
is  the  case  here.  Mortality  was  to  Adam  the 
punUhmexü  of  his  sin,  strictly  speaking.  His 
posterity  are  also  mortal,  since  a  mortal  cannot 
beget  those  who  are  immortal.  With  them, 
therefore,  mortality  is  the  natural  consequence 
of  Adam*s  sin,  but  not  their  imnisAm^fi/,  in  the 
proper  joridico-philosophical  sense  oPthe  word, 
because  they  themselves  had  no  share  in  the 
first  transgression.  Imputation^  therefore,  of 
the  sin  of  Adam,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word 
imputation^  does  not  exist  with  regard  to  us,  his 
posterity,  since  we  only  suffer  the  baleful  eon- 
sequences  of  the  sin  of  the  first  man,  of  which 
we  ourselves  were  not,  however,  guiüy^  and  for 
which  we  cannot  therefore  be  punished.  Speak- 
ing, however,  in  a  loose  and  popular  way,  we 
may  call  what  we  endure,  punishment  and  »m- 
pfutaHon, 

By  this  observation,  many  difficulties  in  other 
passages  of  scripture  are  obviated.  So  when 
Moses  says,  «*the  iniquity  of  the  father  shall  be 
visited  upon  his  posterity  from  generation  to 
generation,"  (cf.  Ezek.  zviii.  4,  20,  coll.  Jer. 
xxxi.  29,  30,)  he  is  to  be  understood  as  speak- 
ing in  a  popular  way  of  the  consequences  which 
should  befal  the  posterity  of  the  wicked  without 
any  fault  of  their  own.  When,  on  the  other 
band,  it  is  said,  ««the  son  shall  not  bear  the 
iniquity  of  the  father,*'  it  is  to  be  understood  as 
a  maxim  of  justice,  and  to  be  taken  in  the  literal 
sense.  Paul  himself  says,  in  other  passages, 
that  man  will  be  punished  solely  on  his  own 
account.  Rom.  ii.  6,  i.  18,  seq.;  Gal.  vi.  5; 
3  Cor.  V.  10.  In  these  he  speaks  sentu  proprio 
etforenti.  He  also  teaches  expressly,  that  re- 
ward and  punishment  do  not  depend  upon  na- 
tural birth  and  derivation,  Rom.  ix.  11;  and 
Jesus  rejects  the  opinion  suggested  by  his  dis- 
ciples, that  the  misfortune  of  the  one  born  blind 
was  to  be  regarded  as  the  imputation  of  the 
guilt  of  his  parents,  John,  ix.  2,  3. 

But  why  is  language  used  in  such  a  manner 
with  regard  to  this  subject  in  the  scriptures  t 
The  principal  reason  why  the  word  punishment 
is  used  in  this  connexion  lies  in  the  fact  that 
there  is,  in  all  the  mortal  descendants  of  Adam, 
a  preponderance  of  carnal  appetites  and  pas- 
sions, and  that  they  are  invariably  seduced  by 
these  into  aetaeU  sin,  and  so  become  puni^ 
able.  There  is  not  one  upon  earth  who  re- 
mains uncoTTupted,  and  consequently  all  are 
rendered  liable  to  punishment.  Vide  Rom.  v. 
13 ;  Ephee.  ii.  3.    God  would  not  treat  all  men 


as  sinners  did  they  not  in  this  respect  resemble 
Adam. 

We  find,  accordingly,  that  the  passage  in 
Rom.  V.  was  never  understood  in  the  ancient 
Grecian  church,  down  to  the  fourth  »century,  to 
teach  imputation^  in  a  strictly  philosophical  and 
judicial  sense ;  certainly  Origen  and  the  writers 
immediately  succeeding  him,  exhibit  nothing 
of  this  opinion.  They  regard  bodihf  death  at  a 
consequence  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  and  not  as  a 
punishment^  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  of 
this  term.  Thus  Chrysostom  says,  upon  Rom. 
V.  12,  'Exfivov  niaovto^  CAidft),  xai  ol  ft^  ^ 
yopttf  oath  'Cov  tvXov,  yeyopoow  if  ixttvov  ^vtjtoi» 
And  Cyril  (Adv.  Anthropom.  c.  8}  says,  o»  yc« 
yovoTf^  l|  wvtov  ('A5afi),  t^s  Aftb  f^opf ov,  ^l^aptoi 
yvyoya^tv. 

The  iMtin  church,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the 
proper  seat  of  the  strict  doctrine  of  imputation. 
There  they  began  to  interpret  the  words  of  Paul« 
as  if  he  were  a  scholastic  and  logical  writer« 
One  cause  of  their  misapprehending  so  entirely 
the  spirit  of  this  passage  was,  that  the  word  tm- 
putare  (a  word  in  common  use  among  civilians 
and  in  judicial  affairs)  had  been  employed  in  the 
Latin  versions  in  rendering  ver.  13  of  Rom.  v. ; 
and  that  1^'  m  (ver.  12)  had  been  translated  in 
quo  J  and  could  refer,  as  they  supposed,  to  nobody 
but  Adam.  This  opinion  was  then  associated 
with  some  peculiar  philosophical  ideas  then  pre- 
valent in  the  West,  and  from  the  whole  a  doc- 
trine de  iinputatione  was  formed,  in  a  sense 
wholly  unknown  to  the  Hebrews,  to  the  New 
Testament,  and  to  the  Grecian  church.  We  may 
hence  see  the  reason  of  the  fact,  that  the  Gre- 
cian teachers— e.  g.,  those  in  Palestine— took 
sides  with  Pelagius  against  th^  teachers  of  the 
African  church. 

The  following  are  the  principal  theories  which 
have  been  adopted  in  the  Western  church,  to 
illustrate  the  mode  of  imputation,  and  to  vindi- 
cate ilAjusUu, 

(1)  The  oldest  hypothesis  is  that  which  af- 
firmed tiiat  all  the  posterity  of  Adam  were,  in 
the  most  literal  sense,  already  in  him,  and  sin- 
ned in  him— in  his  person ;  and  that  Adam's  sin 
is  therefore  justly  imputed  by  God  to  all  his  pos- 
terity. This  hypothesis  has  its  ground  in  the 
opinion  that  the  souls  of  children  have  existed, 
either  in  reality,  or  at  least  potentially,  in  their 
parents,  and  this  as  far  back  as  Adam ;  and  that 
in  this  way  the  souls  of  all  his  posterity  partici- 
pated in  the  actions  done  in  his  person,  although 
they  themselves  were  never  afier  conscious  of 
such  action.  Vide  s.  67,  II.  3.  This  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  TVadudani,  which  TertuUian  also 
professed.  And  it  was  upon  this  ground  prin- 
cipally that  the  strict  doctrine  of  imputation  was 
maintained  in  the  Latin  church ;  even  Ambro- 
sius  placed  his  defence  of  it  upon  this  basis. 
But  this  doctrine  was  argued  with  the  greatest 
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OMd  by  Aogmtine,  in  opposition  to  Pelagins,  and 
after  his  time  was  generally  reeeired  in  the 
Western  church ;  although  Augnstine  himself 
was  often  doubtful  in  respect  to  Traductanism. 
What  Paul  had  taught  in  a  loosct  popular  ^y, 
raspeoting  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  was 
now  taken  by  Augusdne  and  his  followers  in  a 
striotf  philosophical,  and  legal  sense.  Ambro- 
sias says,  Omne»  inprimo  homine  (i^'  w)  peea^ 
fwiMM,  et  euipm  auteemo  ab  una  in  omne$  trarU' 
fusa  eat.  Augustine  says,  In  Adamo  omneepec' 
earunt,  in  kimbi»  Adami  erat  genue  humanum. 
Also,  Inf  mum  ab  eo  trahunt  peeeaH  reatwn,  moT' 
iiaque  eupplieium.  For  a  full  collection  of  texts 
on  this  oontroTersy,  vide  Vossius,  Historia  Pe- 
lagians. [Vide  Hahn,  Lehrbuch,  s.  80,  An- 
merk.  1,  3. — Tr.]  In  form,  these  declarations 
have  an  apparent  resemblance  to  the  doctrine  of 
Paul;  but  the  resemblance  is  only  apparent. 
Augustine  understands  in  a  strictly  philosophical 
sense  what,  as  we  hare  seen  above,  was  said  by 
Paul  in  a  popular  manner. 

In  opposition  to  Augustine,  Pelagius  taught 
that  Adam  hurt  himself  alone,  and  not  his  pos- 
terity, by  his  transgression,  and  that  it  would  be 
unjust  for  God  to  impute  his  guilt  to  his  innocent 
descendant»— a  doctrine  evidently  opposed  to 
that  of  Paul. 

As  the  theory  of  Augustine  rests  upon  a  base- 
less hypothesis,  it  does  not  need  a  formal  refuta- 
tion. It  was  the  prevailing  theory  among  the 
sehoolmen,  and  even  throughout  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  until  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth, when  it  was  contested  by  the  French  re- 
formed theologians,  Joshua  Placsus,  and  Moses 
Arayraldus,  who,  however,  were  violently  op- 
posed. In  Ei^land,  too,  it  was  contested  by 
Thomas  Burnet.  The  advocates  of  this  theory 
endeavoured  to  defend  it  by  means  of  the  theory 
of  tpemuttie  animakulm^  which  arose  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  When,  by 
means  of  the  magnifying  glass,  these  spermatic 
animalcule  were  observed,  the  thought  occur- 
red that  they  were  the  cause  of  impregnation. 
And  some  then  affirmed  that  the  souls  of  all  men 
were  in  Adam,  had  their  seat  in  these  invisible 
animalcul»,  participated  in  everything  which  he 
did,  and  consequently  sinned  with  him.  While, 
therefore,  the  Biblical  theologians  of  the  protest- 
ant  church  have  justly  held  fast  the  doctrine  of 
imputation,  they  have  abandoned  the  theory  of 
Augustine,  because  this  does  not  accord  either 
with  reason  or  with  scripture,  and  because  it 
furnishes  no  adequate  vindication  for  God  in  this 
procedure.  In  place  of  this  theory,  our  theolo- 
gians have  substituted  others,  either  invented  by 
themselves  or  adopted  from  different  authorities. 

^)  Many  have  inferred  the  Justice  of  imputa- 
tion from  the  supposition  that  Adam  was  not 
only  the  natural  or  uminal^  but  also  the  moral 
head  of  the  human  race,  or  even  its  repreaentaiioe 


and  feiiral  head.  They  suppose,  aoeovdingly, 
that  the  sin  of  Adam  is  imputed  to  us,  on  the 
same  piinciple  on  which  the  doings  of  the  head 
of  a  family,  or  of  the  plenipotentiary  of  a  state, 
are  imputed  to  his  family  or  state,  although  they 
had  no  personal  agency  in  his  doings.  In  the 
same  way,  they  suppose  Christ  took  the  place 
of  all  men,  and  that  what  he  did  is  impuUd  to 
them.  According  to  this  theory,  God  entered 
into  a  league  or  covenant  with  Adam,  and  so 
Adam  represented  and  took  the  place  of  the 
whole  human  race.  This  theory  was  invented 
by  some  schoolmen,  and  has  been  adopted  by 
many  in  the  Romish  and  protestant  church  since 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  defended  even  in 
the  eighteenth  century  by  some  Lutheran  theolo- 
gians, as  Pfaff  of  Tubingen,  some  of  the  follow- 
ers of  Wolf,  (e.  g.,  Carpzov,  in  his  **  Comm.  de 
Imputatione facti  proprii  el  aHenif'*^)  and  Baum- 
garten,  in  his  Dogmatik,  and  disputation,  >«<fe 
imputatione  peeeati  Adamitiei.^^  But  it  was  more 
particularly  favoured  by  the  reformed  theolo- 
gians, especially  by  the  disciples  of  Coeoeius,  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  commencement 
of  the  eighteenth  century^-e.  g.,  by  Witsius,  in 
his  "(Economia  foederum."  They  appeal  to 
Hosea,  vi.  7,  ««They  transgressed  the  covenant, 
like  Adam" — i.  e.,  broke  the  divine  kno$.  But 
where  is  it  said  that  Adam  was  their  federal  head, 
and  that  his  transgression  is  imputed  to  them  1 
On  this  text  Moms  justly  observes,  **  est  men 
comparatio  Judeorum  peccantium  cum  Adamo 
peccante.'*  Other  texts  are  also  cited  in  behalf 
of  this  opinion. 

But,  for  various  reasons,  this  theory  cannot  be 
correct.  And,  (a)  The  descendants  of  Adam 
never  empowered  him  to  be  their  representative, 
and  to  act  in  their  name,  (h)  It  cannot  be  shewn 
from  the  Bible  that  Adam  was  informed  that  the 
fate  of  all  his  posterity  was  involved  in  his  own. 
(e)  If  the  transgression  of  Adam  is  imputed,  by 
right  of  covenant,  to  all  his  posterity,  then,  in 
justice,  all  their  transgressions  should  be  again 
imputed  to  him  as  the  guilty  cause  of  all  their 
misery  and  sin.  What  a  mass  of  guilt,  then, 
would  come  upon  Adam  I  But  of  all  this,  no« 
thing  is  said  in  the  scriptures.  (<2)  The  impu- 
tation of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  cannot  be 
alleged  in  support  of  this  theory.  For  this  is 
imputed  to  men  only  by  their  own  will  and 
consent*  This  hypothesis  has  been  opposed, 
with  good  reason,  by  John  Taylor,  in  his  work 
on  original  sin,  which  will  be  hereafter  noticed. 

(3)  Others  endeavour  to  deduce  the  doctrine 
of  imputation  from  the  edentia  media  of  God,  or 
from  his  foreknowledge  of  what  is  conditionally 
possible.  The  sin  of  Adam,  they  say,  is  im- 
puted to  us,  because  God  foresaw  that  each  one 
of  us  would  have  committed  it  if  he  had  been 
in  Adam's  stead,  or  placed  in  his  cironm- 
stances.    Even  Augustine  says,  that  the  sin  of 
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Adam  is  inpntod  to  «s  pnpter  eomemionenh  or 
cofucnnsm  prsB$umptum.  This  theory  has  beeo 
advaaeed,  in  modern  tiroes,  by  Reusch,  in  his 
Introductio  in  Tbeologiam  revelatam,"  and  in 
Branqneirs  work,  «<Die  gute  Sache  Gottes, 
bey  Zaiechnung  des  Falls;"  Jena«  1749.  But 
it  is  a  new  sort  of  justice,  which  would  allow 
us  to  be  punished  for  sins  which  we  never 
committed,  or  neTer  designed  to  commit,  but 
only  might  possibly  haye  committed  under  cer* 
tain  circumstances.  Think  a  moment,  how 
many  sins  we  all  should  have  committed  if  God 
had  suffered  us  to  come  into  circumstances  of 
severe  temptation.  An  innocent  man  might,  by 
this  rule,  be  punished  as  a  murderer,  because, 
had  he  lived  at  Paris  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
Night  in  1573,  he  might,  from  mistaken  zeal, 
have  killed  a  heretic. 

(4)  Since  none  of  these  hypotheses  satisfac- 
torily explain  the  matter,  the  greater  part  of  the 
moderate  and  Biblical  theologians  of  the  Pro- 
testant church  are  content  with  saying,  what  is 
manifestly  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  that  the 
imputation  of  Adam's  sin  consists  in  the  prevail- 
ing moriaUty  of  the  human  race,  and  that  this  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  imjnUaiion  in  the  strict 
judicial  sense,  but  rather  as  the  consequence  of 
Adam's  transgression,  perhaps,  as  is  thought  by 
some,  the  physical  consequence  of  eating  the 
forbidden  fruit,  which  may  certainly  be  inferred 
from  Gen.  iil.  The  strict  doctrine  of  immediate 
imputation  was  by  no  means  universal  among 
the  Protestant  theologians  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and,  as  is  justly  remarked  by  PfalT,  Weis- 
mann, Bomet,  and  others,  was  to  many  of  them 
unknown  even  in  name.  The  common  theory, 
de  capiU  moraU  sive  foBderaU  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  symbols. 

For  the  purposes  of  popular  instruction  let 
therefore  the  following  Biblical  statement  suf- 
fice :  ^<  Adam,  on  account  of  his  transgression 
of  the  divine  law,  was  punished  with  death,  and 
from  thenceforward  bcuoame  mortal ;  and  being 
himself  mortal,  he  could  beget  only  mortal  de- 
scendants« Vide  1  Cor.  xv.  48 — 60,  coll.  Gen. 
▼.  3.  Hence  we  and  all  men  are  mortal ;  and  the 
ground  of  this  mortality  lies  in  our  progenitors, 
and  this  mortality  is  a  consequence  of  their 
transgression."  In  conformity  with  these  views, 
let  the  teacher  explain  the  passage  in  Rom.  v., 
and  abstain  from  all  subtleties  and  learned  hy- 
potheses. 

iVbie.— Works  on  Imputation  and  Original 
Sin.  (1)  In  opposition  to  imputation  sensu 
abfieliori^  and  also  the  doctrine  concerning  ori- 
ginal sin.  Of  these  there  have  been  many 
among  the  English  theologians  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Vide  especially  Dan.  Whitby,  De 
impntatione  divina  peccati  Adamitici ;  Londini, 
1711;  translated  into  German,  with  notes,  by 
Semler,  177d;  John  Taylor,  Scriptural  Doc- 


trine of  Original  Sin,  in  three  parts,  also  trans- 
lated into  German.  At  a  later  period  these  doc- 
trines were  investigated  by  the  Protestant  di- 
vines and  philosophers  of  Germany,  and  partly 
opposed— e.  g.,  by  TöUner,  Theoi.  Untersuch- 
ungen, St.  ii.  üb.  Rom.  v. ;  Eberhard,  Apologie 
des  Socrates,  th.  i.  and  ii. ;  Steinbart,  System 
der  Glückseligkeitslehre;  Jerusalem,  Betracht- 
ungen, th.  ii. 

3.  In  defence  of  these  doctrines,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  works  above  mentioned.  Joh« 
Andr.  Cramer,  Exercitationes  de  peccato  origi* 
nali  ad  versus  Jo.  Taylor ;  Kopenhagen,  1766-67. 
Sixt,  Prüfung  des  Systems,  u.  s.  w.  st  i. 
(in  opposition  to  Steinbart.)  The  work  enti* 
tied,  <«  Freymüthige  Prüfung  des  Steinbart'sben 
Christenthums"  (1793),  contains  also  many 
excellent  and  just  observations.  Seiler,  Von 
der  Erbsünde,  oder  dem  natürlichen  Verderben 
— a  work  directed  in  general  against  the  ancient 
and  modem  objections  to  this  doctrine,  especially 
those  of  Eberhard  and  Steinhart;  J.  D.  Michaelis» 
Gedanksn  über  die  Lehre  der  Schrift  von  der 
Sünde  und  Genugthuung,  Göttingen  u.  Bremen, 
1779,  8vo,  one  of  the  most  important  works  in 
relation  to  this  subject.  He  lay  the  doctrine  of 
the  Bible  at  the  foundation,  and  then  endeavours 
to  shew  its  agreement  with  reason  and  exp^i- 
ence,  and  to  vindicate  it  against  objections. 
This  work  contains  many  very  excellent  and 
ingenious  observations.  There  are  also  valu* 
able  remarks  on  this  subject  in  Ston's  work, 
«« Zweck  des  Todes  Jesu,"  and  in  his  Comment- 
ary on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Of.  Kant, 
Vom  radikalen  Bösen.  In  illustration  of  the 
history  of  this  doctrine,  cf.  Walch,  Historia 
doctrin«  de  peccato  originis;  Jene,  1738 ;  Sem» 
ler,  Geschichte  der  Glaubenslehre,  prefixed  to 
Baumgarten's «« Polemik." 

[The  work  of  President  Edwards  «<0n  Ori- 
ginal Sin"  deserves  mention  among  the  most 
celebrated  works  of  European  theologians  on 
this  subject.  Among  the  later  and  more  tho- 
rough German  writers  on  the  subject  of  irapu* 
tation  are,  Scbleiermacher,  Usteri,  Tholuck, 
Nitzch.  The  former  of  these  has  vindicated 
some  of  the  highest  points  of  Calvinism  by  the 
most  profound  reasoning.  The  others  follow 
more  or  less  the  general  system  which  he  has 
developed.— Tr.] 

SECTION  LXXVII. 

IN  WHAT  THE  NATURAL  nBPRAVlTV  OF  MAN  CON- 
SISTS ;  ITS  APPELLATIONS  IN  THE  BIBLE  ;  WHERR 
IT  HAS  ITS  PRINCIPAL  SEAT  IN  MAN ;  AND  ROW 
ITS  EXISTENCE  HAV  BE  PROVED  FROM  THE  H0L7 
SCRIPTURES. 

I.  In  what  Natural  Depravity  consists.    • 

The  descriptions  given  of  it  by  theologians 
are  very  different  as  to  the  words  employed. 
2A 
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Melancthon  dMeribet  the  peeatium  originU  as 
an  inclination  or  disposition  to  all  eWl,  which, 
however,  does  not  always  manifest  itself  in  the 
same  way,  or  in  the  same  degree,  and  which 
does  not  appear  at  once,  but  gradaally,  and  in 
all  men.  Others  describe  it  as  that  disposition 
of  the  seal  by  which  evil  desires  have  an  exist- 
ence in  it,  or  rather,  spring  np  whenever  occa- 
sion offers,  &c.  But  they  all  agree,  at  last,  that 
the  essence  of  natural  depravity  is  the  disturbed 
balance  of  the  powers  or  inclinations  of  man, 
or  the  preponderance  of  the  carnal  desires  over 
reason.  It4ies  in  the  fact,  that  the  lower  nature 
of  man,  made  by  God  to  obey,  is  not  submissive 
to  the  reason,  as  the  power  which  should  give 
law,  and  govern.  The  following  definition  may 
thersfore  be  given  of  the  moral  depravity  of 
man,  in  conformity  both  with  experience  and 
with  scripture :  it  is  that  tendency  to  sinful  paa- 
»ions  or  unkeuful  propensities  which  is  perceived 
in  man  whenever  objects  of  desire  are  placed  before 
him  and  laws  are  laid  upon  him^  Rom.  vii.  This 
want  of  harmony  between  the  two  natures  being 
but  too  clearly  pefceived,  and  being  justly  re- 
garded as  an  evil  fraught  with  ruinous  conse- 
quences to  man,  it  was  early  maintained  among 
the  Hebrews  and  other  nations,  that  it  could  not 
iiave  existed  in  the  original  state  of  man.  We 
see  everywhere  that  men  have  felt.it  necessary 
to  adopt  this  supposition.  It  is,  moreover,  in 
accordance  ^ith  the  Bible.  Vide  s.  75,  II.  3. 
We  have  already  considered  (vide  s.  74)  how 
far  unaided  reason  can  go  in  clearing  up  this 
subject;  we  now  come  to  examine  what  we  are 
taught  respecting  it  by  the  scriptures. 

Theologians  remark  here,  by  way  of  cau- 
tion, that  we  must  carefully  distinguish  between 
the  essential  and  accidental  deficiencies  and  im- 
perfections of  our  nature.  Essential  imperfec- 
tions would  always  have  been  seen  in  man, 
owing  to  the  limitation  of  his  nature,  even  al- 
though he  had  not  fallen.  But  these  imperfec- 
tions would  have  implied  no  fault  and  no  de- 
pravity. Depravity  in  any  one  presupposes  a 
better  state,  from  which  he  has  deteriorated. 
Hence  our  ewen^ta/ imperfections  cannot  proper- 
ly be  considered  as  belonging  to  our  natural 
depravity—«,  g.,  man  cannot  be  accounted  de* 
praved  in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  in  which 
he  is  bom,  and  the  false  judgments  which  spring 
merely  from  that  ignorance,  nor  for  the  pleasure 
which  he  takes  in  objects  of  sense,  when  sim- 
ply considered ;  but  only  for  the  other  class  of 
imperfections,  those  that  are  eofiftn^cfi/.  Among 
these  may  be  placed  the  violence  of  the  pas- 
sions, their  obvious  preponderance  over  reason, 
and  the  hindrances  we  meet  with  from  this 
soi^  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  to  our 
progress  in  holiness.  This  is  shewn  by  the 
nple  of  Eve.  She  was,  even  before  her  fall, 


in  many  respects  ignorant  and  inexperienced  ; 
she  judged  incorrectly  respecting  God ;  she  felt 
too  the  motions  of  sense;  but  as  yet  she  was 
uncorrupted.  But  after  she  fell  she  was  the 
subject  of  those  other  accidental  imperfections 
which  now  constitute  human  depravity. 

IL  Haw  Dq^rottUy  is  named  in  the  BiblCf  and  where 
it  is  heated  in  Man. 

(1)  The  word  ^^opa  is  used  in  scripture  to 
designate  the  entire  corrupt  constitution  of  man 
in  a  moral  respect  According  to  common  usage 
it  denotes  a  constitution  and  state  which  is  noi 
as  it  should  he.  Vide  3  Pet  ii.  19 ;  Ephes.  iv. 
23;lTira.  vi.  5. 

(9)  This  depravity  (t^opo)  of  man  exerts  a 
powerful  influence  upon  his  soul,  his  under- 
standing, and  will.  Vide  Rom.  vi.  14 — ^33 ; 
Ephes.  ii.  3.  The  body  is,  however,  plainly  the 
principal  seat  of  the  carnal  appetites  and  desires, 
and  hence  the  origin  of  this  depravity  is  to  be 
sought  chiefly  in  the  body.  Vide  Rom.  vii.  5, 
23;  vi.  13,  seq.  And  all  the  ancient  heathen 
philosophers,  who  considered  the  preponderance 
of  this  lower  animal  nature  as  the  source  of 
human  depravity,  made  the  body  the  principal 
seat  of  this  evil,  and  in  doing  so  were  supported 
by  observations  familiar  to  all. 

(a)  The  ancient  Grecian  philosophers,  Pytha- 
goras, Plato,  Aristotle,  the  stoics,  (vide  s.  74, 
I.,)  considered  matter,  and  the  human  body  as 
consisting  of  matter,  to  be  the  seat  and  source 
of  evil.  With  these  writers,  the  Hellenistic 
Jews  agreed.  Vide  Book  of  Wisdom,  ix.  15, 
««The  decaying  body  burdens  the  soul,  and  the 
earthy  tabernacle  presses  down  the  thinking 
spirit"  Of  the  same  mind  were  most  of  the 
early  Christian  fathers— e.  g.,  Justin  the  Mar- 
tyr, Origen«  (although  some  passages  in  his 
works  appear  to  contradict  this,)  Hilarius,  and 
Augustine  himself.  This  doctrine  was  carried 
to  a  great  length  and  very  much  abused  by  some 
heretics  who  sprang  up  in  the  Christian  church, 
particularly  in  the  East  They  regarded  matter 
as  in  itself  an  evil  existence,  not  deriving  its 
being  from  God,  nor  depending  upon  him.  So 
the  Gnostics  and  the  Manicheans. 

(6)  The  doctrine  that  the  body  of  man  is  the 
chief  seat  of  human  weaknesses  and  imperfec- 
tions, and  also  the  germ  of  moral  evil,  was 
widely  diffused  among  the  eastern  nations  in 
the  remotest  antiquity,  and  was  adopted  by  the 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  may  be  clearly 
seen  from  their  use  of  the  word  -tt^a,  ((Wp|.) 
This  word  signifies  originally  the  hninan  body, 
then,  men  themselves,  but  always  with  the  im- 
plied idea  that  they  are  frail,  imperfect,  and 
mortal,  or,  in  a  moral  respect,  that  they  are  in- 
clined to  err  and  sin.  Vide  Gen.  vi.  13;  viii. 
33;  Isaiah,  xl.  6,  coll.  Matt  xxvi.  41;  John, 
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iiL  6.  Ob  the  other  hand  the  word  mn  (Hvwfw,) 
denotes  what  is  spiritaal,  moiali  divine,  perfect, 
holy,  dec« 

(e)  This  doctrine,  the  first  traces  of  which 
we  find  in  the  earlier  Jewish  books,  was  gra- 
dually developed,  and  was  at  last  exhibited  in 
the  New  Testament  with  the  greatest  clearness. 
Paal  places  adfi  in  opposition  to  vov$  or  rtvivfia^ 
and  depicts  the  controversy  between  the  two, 
and  the  hindrances  which  the  oapt  opposes  to 
the  finv/M  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and 
holiness  of  walk.  Vide  Rom.  vii.  18,  23. 
With  him  ^poye»y  and  fttputtirslv  xofta  aa^xa 
mean  to  indulge  sinful  desires,  Rom.  viii.  1,  5; 
and  ^cXjj/m»,  f^ovrjfta^  vov^  0opxd$,  signify,  the 
corrupt,  depraved  disposition  of  human  nature — 
the  propensity  to  sin,  Gal.  vi.  13 ;  Ephes.  ii.  3. 
Cf.  itt^fUoA  oapxtxai,  bodily,  sensual  desires, 
1  Peter,  ii.  11 ;  also  6  aa^xoi  (av^pM^o$.)  In 
Rom.  vi.  6,  16,  Paul  says  that  the  Christian 
should  deprive  the  gu»iM  ofui^Uf  of  its  power, 
and  not  suffer  himself  to  be  subject  itt^fiUui 
04d^coro$;  and  in  Rom.  vii.  18— S5,  still  more 
plainly ;  he  knew,  he  says,  that  in  him  (or  rather 
in  his  body,  h  tsapxi)  the  seat  of  moral  good  was 
not  to  be  found,  (ovx  oixtl  dya^.)  He  was 
not,  indeed,  wanting  in  good  will  to  live  righte- 
ously, but  in  power  to  perform  his  will.  He 
often  eoM  not  accomplish  the  good  which  he 
heartily  approved  from  his  inmost  moral  feel- 
ings; and,  on  the  contrary,  he  often  did  the  evil 
which  he  disallowed.  And  thus  he  knew  that 
stfi — i.  e.,  a  disposition  to  sin,  sinful  depravity — 
dwelt  in  him.  His  spirit  (vov(,  6  töta  ov^pu^o«) 
approved  the  divine  law,  and  acknowledged  it 
good  and  useful ;  but  in  his  members  (tvfttuai — 
i.  e.,  iv  öioftwti)  there  was  another  law,  the  law 
of  sin,  {diUamen  Benmum^)  which  was  opposed 
to  the  law  of  God,  and  which  ruled  over  him. 
Hence  he  exclaims,  ^<  O  miserable  man  that  I 
am,  who  shall  ddiver  me  from  this  mortal  body, 
(^öiäfim  *ov  ^aadtos  ^ovfov.)^'  And  at  last  he 
thanks  God  that  through.  Christ  he  has  granted 
him  this  deliverance,  and  that  he  was  no  more 
under  the  necessity  of  yielding  obedience  to  his 
depraved  appetites,  although  they  still  conti- 
nued, and  often  resumed  their  power. 

The  word  ^vx^xoi,  4«;r««^  aip^pwtoi  is  also 
often  used  in  the  scriptures,  denoting  that  one 
doe«  not  follow  his  reason,  but  is  wholly  under 
the  influence  of  his  bodily  appetites  and  desires, 
and  will  give  heed  only  to  what  he  learns 
through  his  senses,  and  so  despises  the  instruc- 
tion which  God  has  given  respecting  spiritual 
things.  Thus  Jude,  ver.  19 ;  for  b^u  and  '^vxn 
often  signify  the  impulses,  desires,  and  pro- 
pensities of  our  lower  nature;  and  1  Cor.  ii.  14, 
where  '^x^^^^9*'»f(^  is  one  who  bcorns  divine 
instruction,  and  chooses  rather  sense,  darkness, 
and  delusion ;  one  who  has  no  organ  for  what 
is  above  sense,  and  no  taste  for  divine  instruc- 


tion,—the  same  with  «(afmacof,  1  Cor.  iii.  1. 
The  inordinaU  desires,  those  which  are  not  as 
they  should  be,  are  often  called  in  scripture,  by 
way  of  eminence,  iTtt^fuOf  i^tt^tyi'tM  oofwof,  1 
John,  ii.  16, — commonly  rendered  in  the  Vul- 
gate eoneupiaeerUia  f  hence  this  word  is  adopted 
in  ecclesiastical  Latinity.  Vide  Moras,  p.  107, 
n.  3,  4. 

(<2)  From  the  passages  now  (^ted,  and  from 
the  known  sense  in  which  the  words  above  men- 
tioned were  anciently  used,  it  is  plain  that  those 
writers  who  make  the  aoul  the  chief  seat  and 
original  source  of  corruption  very  mach  mistake. 
Into  this  error  Buddeus  has  fallen,  as  appears 
from  his  dissertation, «« De  anima  sede  peccati 
originalis  principale ;''  Jene,  1725;  and  in  this 
error  he  is  followed  by  Seiler.  It  is  equally  cer- 
tain, however,  that  this  originally  bodily  disor- 
der has  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  soul,  on 
account  of  the  intimate  connexion  between  these 
two  essential  parts  of  man«  It  acts  (a)  upon  the 
understanding,  since  by  means  of  it  the  objects 
of  knowledge  are  placed  before  the  mind  in  an 
entirely  false  light,  so  that«  the  understanding 
holds  that  which  is  false  for  true,  what  is  evil 
for  good,  and  the  reverse,  (ß)  Upon  the  will 
and  the  actional  so  that  what  has  been  thus  fals^ 
ly  represented  by  the  senses  to  the  understand- 
ing as  good  and  right,  is  now  desired  and  ac- 
complished. The  evil  consequences  of  this  are, 
that  man  prefers  apparent  to  real  good,  that  he 
allows  himself  to  be  more  governed  by  his 
senses  than  by  his  understanding,  and  often 
does  that  which  he  himself  disapproves,  and  so 
chooses  and  acts  against  his  own  principles  and 
his  better  views.  Vide  Rom.  vii.  8, 19, 23 ;  Gal. 
V.  17,  ^<The  desire  of  the  flesh  is  oiYen  opposed 
to  the  desire  of  the  spirit,  so  that  man  is  often 
unable  to  accomplish  his  good  purposes.'*  The 
soul,  as  Paul  teaches,  is  so  far  weak  as  the  ani- 
mal propensities  (Ha^rnAWta  00^x0$)  are  strong; 
and  so  feeble  that  it  is  the  slave  of  these  pro- 
pensities; and  although  it  may  have  a  better 
conviction,  is  not  able  to  carry  it  into  effect,  but 
is  so  carried  away  that  it  must  do  what  itself 
disapproves.  And  this  is  the  benefit  of  Christ 
(zdfMfia),  that  he  saves  us  from  the  power  of 
sin,  as  well  as  from  its  punishment 

Note  1. — Care  must  be  taken  here  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  injury  which  we  sustain  from  the 
body  and  the  inordinate  appetites  of  which  it 
is  the  seat,  be  not  carried  too  far,  as  it  has  been 
by  Less,  and  other  modem  theologians.  This 
extreme  in  the  doctrine  very  naturally  leads  to 
dangerous  perversions;  and  we  might  expect 
that  it  Would  lead  many  ;to  resort  to  suicide,  in 
order  to  free  themselves  from  the  burdensome 
prison  of  the  body.  And  indeed  suicide  was 
justified  on  this  ground  by  the  stoics,  and  other 
ancient  philosophers.  On  this  subject  it  is  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind  the  great  advantages 
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which,  as  we  ate  taagfat  in  the  Bcriptufes,  we 
possess  from  the  connexion  of  the  rational  soal 
with  the  body  in  oar  present  state.  Vide  s.  74. 
The  false  idea  of  the  ancient  Pythagoreans  and 
Platonists  that  the  body  is  a  prison  where  the 
soul  is  incarcerated  for  its  panishment,  was  held 
also  by  many  of  the  mystics  and  Platonists 
among  the  old  Jews  and  Christians;  but  it  has 
no  foundation  in  the  scriptures.  The  sacred 
writers  never  require  us,  as  Grecian  philosophers 
and  Christian  mystics  often  do,  to  eradieate  our 
bodily  appetites  and  desires,  (which,  if  it  were 
possible,  would  destroy  the  rery  nature  of  man,) 
but  only  to  control  them  and  subject  them  to 
reason.  Christian  morals  therefore  insists,  not 
that  man  should  leave  off  particular  sins,  or 
suppress  particular  outbreakings  of  unlawful 
desire,  but  that  a  new  turn  should  be  given  to 
all  the  natural  desires ;  and  this  is  the  proper 
tendency  of  Christian  morals.  It  designs  to 
bring  man  from  the  love  of  the  world  to  the  love 
of  God ;  from  an  improper  self-love  to  the  love 
of  others ;  from  a  love  to  sensible  and  perishing 
things  to  a  love  of  spiritual  and  eternal  good. 
Such  are  the  instructions  which  Christ  every- 
where gives.  Vide  John,  iii.  3 — 2i.  It  is  a  false 
assertion  that  the  inculcation  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  natural  propensity  to  evil  has  a  tendency 
to  discourage  men  from  the  pursuit  of  good; 
when  properly  exhibited,  this  doctrine  has  ex- 
actly the  opposite  effect,  and  excites  to  the  vi- 
gorous employment  of  our  powers.  The  great 
point  in  this  doctrine  is,  that  the  man  who 
would  fulfil  his  destination  must  depart  from 
evil,  and,  not  content  with  merely  cultivating 
and  developing  his  powers,  must  experience  a 
radical  reformation. 

INote  3. — Doe8  the  depravity  cf  our  nature  eon- 
sist  tn  the  inordinaienesa  of  our  bodily  desire»? 

From  the  views  exhibited  in  this  section  it 
appears  that  our  author  adopts  the  affirmative 
of  this  question.  He  sees  in  roan  a  conflict  be- 
tween reason  and  those  lower  principles  which 
have  their  seat  in  the  body,  and  thinks  of  no  ul- 
terior or  more  radical  evil.  To  such  a  concep- 
tion of  human  depravity  he  is  necessarily  brought 
by  his  theory  respecting  the  consequences  of  the 
fall,  making  them  to  consist  chiefly  in  the  dis- 
arrangement of  our  bodily  consUtution.  In  be- 
half of  these  views  he  appeals,  as  the  reader  has 
perceived,  to  the  universal  doctrine  of  pagan 
philosophy  on  this  subject,  to  the  ^miliar  ob- 
servation of  the  actual  inordinateness  of  the 
bodily  appetites  and  their  preponderance  over 
reason,  but  principally  to  the  scriptural  phrase- 
ology employed  to  designate  the  native  charac- 
ter of  man,  and  which,  taken  in  its  first  etymo- 
logical sense,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  body  is 
the  ultimate  cause  and  principal  seat  of  human 
depravity. 

This  part  of  our  author's  system  is  of  such 


radical  importance,  and  so  materially  affects  the 
views  we  must  entertain  of  the  other  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  and  especially  of  the  atonement, 
that  it  ought  not  to  pass  without  examination. 

As  to  the  first  argument  above  mentioned,  it 
will  be  readily  conceded  that  this  view  of  our 
natural  character  and  state  harmonizes  well  with 
pagan  philosophy.  It  has  a  general  resemblance 
even  to  the  Indian  and  Persian  religious  sys- 
tems, as  exhibited  by  the  Schlegels  and  other 
modern  writers  on  the  East.  But  it  corresponds 
more  exactly  with  the  Platonic  system,  which 
fully  recognises  the  conflict  between  the  rational 
principle,  (the  xoyucov),  and  the  irrational,  ani- 
mal principle,  (the  oxoyof.)  And  while  it  re- 
sembles these  systems,  it  must  be  said  also  that 
it  is  liable  to  the  same  objection  which  has  often 
been  urged  against  them — viz.,  that  in  some 
way,  by  supposing  either  an  eternal  intelligent 
principle  of  evil,  or  a  blind  destiny,  or  some  de- 
fective bodily  organization,  or  by  some  other 
external  necessity,  they  account  for  the  origin 
and  prevalence  of  evil,  instead  of  charging  it 
upon  the  perverted  nse  of  the  moral  powers  of 
men.  But  to  all  such  conceptions  of  our  moral 
condition  Christianity  stands  opposed,  espe- 
cially in  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  which, 
by  is  proffer  of  forgiveness,  presupposes,  not 
misfortune  merely,  but  guilty  on  the  part  of  man, 
and  which,  in  its  whole  beuing,  aims  at  a  spi- 
ritual and  not  a  physical  evil.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  Christianity  furnishes  a  new  point  of  vibw 
for  observing  the  character  of  man,  and  discloses 
the  essential  nature  and  deeper  root  of  evil. 

The  fact  alleged  in  the  second  argument— 
viz.,  that  there  is  a  visible  preponderance  of 
sense  or  of  bodily  appetites  over  reason,  is  also 
readily  conceded;  but  can  we  conclude  from 
this  fact  that  this  disorder  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  body,  and  the  affections  having  their  seat  in 
it?  Would  not  the  just  balance  between  the 
higher  and  lower  principles  of  our  nature  be 
equally  disturbed  by.  altering  the  weight  in 
either  scale?  If  in  the  original  Constitution  of 
our  nature,  the  lower  principles  of  the  animal 
life  on  one  side  were  balanced  on  the  other  by 
the  higher  principles  of  our  intellectual  life,  noi 
by  thenuelve$^  but  in  connexion  with  a  eommuni» 
eated  divint  Hfe,  of  which  the^r  are  the  organ, 
(as  we  shall  attempt  to  shew,)  then  die  mere 
loss  or  withdrawment  of  this  divine  life  would 
be  followed  of  course  by  a  loss  of  this  original 
equipoise,  and  the  undue  predominance  of  the 
lower  principles.  Thus  it  can  be  conceived  that 
the  inordinateness  of  the  bodily  appetites,  in 
which  human  depravity  might  seem  at  first  view 
to  consist,  so  far  from  oonstitnling  its  real  ee> 
sence,  may  he  only  the  necessary  result  of  an 
ulterior  cause,  the  defect  of  the  higher  princi- 
ples. Indeed,  considering  the  nature  of  these 
higher  principles,  and  their  rightful  supremacyf 
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how  can  their  beingf  drawn  away  and  enslaved 
by  principles  so  inferior  and  subordinate  be  ac- 
counted for,  except  from  some  defect  in  the  spi- 
ritual part,  to  say  nothing  of  positively  evil  in- 
clinations seated  there  t 

The  argrument  derived  from  the  nse  of  the 
scriptural  terms  itra  and  cyapt,  and  their  syno- 
nymes, is  very  plausible;  and  when  Paul  calls 
the  vofio^  tr^i  aapxo^  also  a  vofio^  iv  tol^  fiiXtdi, 
the  question  mi^ht  seem  to  be  decided.  But  if 
this  is  difficult  on  one  side,  it  is  not  less  so  on 
the  other,  that  pride,  envy,  and  other  feelings, 
the  most  remote  from  the  influence  of  the  body, 
are  derived  by  Paul  from  0ap$,  as  its  immediate 
fruits.  Cf.  Gal.  v.  19—22 ;  Col.  ii.  18.  Other 
reasons  against  the  meaning  assigned  by  our 
author  to  these  scriptural  terms  will  appear  in 
the  sequel  of  this  note. 

The  following  development  of  the  scriptural 
doctrine  respecting  the  natural  state  of  man  is 
offered  for  consideration,  in  the  belief  that  it  is 
Augustinian  and  Edwardsean  on  the  particular 
points  in  which  these  systems  differ  from  the 
Pelagian  and  Arminian  anthropologies. 

In  the  first  place ;  that  principle,  state,  or  dis- 
position of  human  nature,  whatever  it  may  be, 
by  which  it  is  designated  as  corrupt  or  evil,  is 
more  usually  denominated  adf^,  one  who  is  in 
this  state,  oopxixof ;  the  living  and  acting  in  it 
are  described  by  the  formulae,  ftsptTta^tlv  iv  aa^xt, 
xtyta  adfxa  ^^,  ^povcty,  x.  t*.  X.  The  same  state 
is  also  described,  though  less  commonly,  by 
other  terms  nearly  synonymous  with  these. 

Secondly.  The  most  important  clue  to  the 
meaning  of  the  term  ad^,  upon  which  so  much' 
depends,  and  which  is  so  difficult  of  interpreta- 
tion, is  the  fact  that  it  ü  placed  in  constant  and 
direct  contrast  to  the  term  /tycv/xa, — so  much  so, 
that  it  seems  necessarily  to  imply  a  state  exactly 
opposite  to  that  denoted  by  the  latter  term.  The 
opposition  between  these  two  principles  is  point- 
ed out  in  the  following  passages — viz.,  Rom. 
vii.  25;  viii.  1,  seq.;  1  Cor.  iii.  4;  Gal.  v.  19, 
seq.  Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  in  order  to  attain 
distinct  and  specific  conceptions  of  the  meaning 
of  0ap{,  we  must  fully  understand  the  import  of 
the  term  Ttviv/Aa,  with  which  it  is  contrasted. 
If  ftvsvfM,  denotes  merely  the  intelligent,  ration- 
al principle,  (the  Xpyucwi)  then  may  0ap|  desig-^ 
nate  merely  the  irrational,  bodily  appetites  and 
desires,  (the  aXoyov.)  But  if  rtvsviia  have  a 
higher  import,  then  to  suppose  ad^  to  be  still 
limited,  as  before,  to  the  designation  of  merely 
bodily  appetites,  would  be  to  lose  sight  of  the 
direct  and  invariable  opposition  in  which  these 
terms  are  placed. 

Thirdly.  It  would  be  a  very  superficial  view 
of  the  import  of  fCvtvfAo,  and  contrary  to  the 
whole  scriptural  usage,  to  understand  by  it  the 
me/e  itUelUgenee  or  reason  of  man ;  on  the  con- 
trary it  denotes  this  reason,  considered  as  the  ot" 
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gan  of  the  higher  Ümne  Ufh  imparted  to  man,  and 
which  is  itself  more  properly  the  HPtv/ia,  and 
upon  which  the  spirit,  as  a  natural  faculty  with 
which  roan  is  endowed,  depends  absolutely  for 
its  exercise.  This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  gene> 
rie  idea  of  the  term  ycyfv/ia,  although  sometimes 
it  denotes  more  prominently  the  faculty  of  the 
mind,  and  at  others,  the  divine  life  itself  of 
which  the  mind  is  the  recipient;  just  as^afof 
is  used  to  denote  either  the  natural  or  the  spiri- 
tual part  of  the  whole  penalty  of  the  law,  of 
which  it  is  the  generic  name,  according  as  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  is  more  prominentiy  in 
the  mind  of  the  writer.  And  so  the  ftPivftwtixSf 
is  one  who  not  merely  possesses  reason  and  go« 
verns  his  animal  appetites  by  it,  but  one  who 
partakes  of  this  higher,  divine  life,  who  stands 
in  living  communion  with  God,  receives  the  sn- 
pernatural  gifts  of  his  grace,  by  which  the  na- 
tural principles  of  reason  are  strengthened  and 
enabled  to  maintain  the  proper  mastery  over  the 
lower  principles  of  sense.  Accordingly,  tsdfi 
must  indicate  that  state  of  man  in  which  he  is 
destitute  of  this  higher  life,  either  having  lost 
it,  or  never  attained  to  the  possession  of  it, — ^in 
which  the  principles  of  humanity,  both  the  higher 
and  lower,  are  left  to  themselves ;  in  short,  the 
state  in  which  man  is  without  the  Spirit  of  God 
— a  state  which,  from  this  its  privative  charao- 
rer,  might  be  appropriately  denominated  unre- 
generacy,  or  ungodliness.  And  the  aapxixo^  is 
one  who  not  merely  has  inordinate  bodily  appe- 
tites, and  obeys  the  dietamen  sensuum,  but  one 
who  does  not  receive  and  enjoy  the  presence  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  And  so  Calvin,  in  his  Comm. 
on  John,  iii.  6,  explains  oropS  to  mean  the  whole 
natural  man,  considered  as  without  the  new 
birth,  or  the  divine  life;  and  well  remarks,  »«/fi- 
sulse  theobgastri  ad  partem  quam  tfoeant  sen' 
suälem  restringuntJ** 

Fourthly.  The  correctness  of  the  account 
here  given  of  the  import  of  odpi  is  strikingly 
confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which  its  syno- 
nymes are  used  throughout  the  New  Testament. 
Thus  •^x''*^  is  ^86^  (e*  g«9  1  Cor.  ii.  14  and 
Jude,  ver.  19)  to  designate  one  who  has  not  the 
Spirit,  and  receives  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit* 
And  in  Eph.  iv.  22,  the  ftaXtuoi  av^pLrto^,  corrupt 
according  to  the  deceitful  lusts,  is  opposed  to 
the  being  renewed.  And  so  everywhere  the 
destitution  of  the  supernatural  grace  of  God  and 
of  his  life-giving  Spirit  is  the  prominent  idea  in 
these  and  similar  terms. 

Fifthly.  But  thus  far  we  attain  only  a  nega- 
tive conception  on  this  subject.  What  positive 
idea,  then,  shall  we  form  of  the  State  of  man 
destitute  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  estranged 
from  Godi  An  answer  to  this  question  will 
bring  us  upon  the  highest  dividing  points  be- 
tween the  Augustinian  and  Pelagian  anthropCH 
logics;  for  it  was  not  in  the  doctrines  which 
2aSI 
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&une  most  into  discussion  during  the  Pelagian 
oootroTersies  that  the  first  and  essential  difier- 
eoces  between  these  systems  lay;  but  in  points 
farther  back,  adopted  nnconsciously  by  these 
diverging  tendencies,  aocording  to  their  differ« 
ent  nature,  and  of  which  the  doctrines  in  discus- 
sion were  only  the  more  remote  results« 

Aocording  to  Pelagius,  man  was  originally, 
and  is  still,  endowed  by  God  with  all  the 
powers  and  faculties  requisite  to  the  ends  of  his 
being,  and  it  depends  only  upon  himself,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  ^ee  will,  to  practise  all  good  and 
fulfil  his  destination.  In  his  system  there  is 
therefore  no  necessity  for  any  supernatural  in- 
fluences of  grace,  and  scarcely  any  place  for 
tiiem ;  certainly  a  destitution  of  them  does  not 
aeoessarily  imply  the  corruption  of  nature,  since 
without  them  man  is  adequate  to  holiness.  But 
according  to  Augustine  it  is  far  otherwise;  and 
man  stands  in  an  absolute  and  constant  depend- 
ence upon  God,  as  the  only  source  of  truth  and 
good;  the  faculties  of  reason  and  will  with 
which  the  Creator  has  endowed  us  are  by  no 
means  complete  in  themselves  and  self-suffi- 
cient to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
given,  but  only  organs  to  receive  and  reveal  the 
higher  life  communicated  from  God,  to  whom 
they  are  related  as  the  eye  to  the  sun ;  and  this, 
not  merely  through  the  contingency  of  the  fall, 
but  originally  and  essentially ;  so  that  the  loss 
of  this  imparted  divine  life  roust  be  followed  by 
the  powerlessness  of  the  higher  principles  of  our 
nature,  the  predominance  of  the  lower,  and  so 
tiie  corruption  of  the  whole  man.  We  have 
thus  a  contrast  between  a  state  of  grace  and  of 
nature^  between  the  spiritual  9nd  fio^ura/man,— 
ike  former  participating  in  divine  life  through 
fellowship  with  God,  and  consequently  superior 
to  the  baser  and  lower  principles;  the  latter, 
estranged  from  this  life,  and  so  fallen  into  en- 
tire disorder,  inability  to  good,  and  moral  cor- 
ruption. Such  is  the  positive  idea  of  (rapt,  and 
this  is  the  being  in  the^A,  or  being  carnal,  so 
often  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  views  of  Edwards,  which  are  exhibited 
00  lucidly  and  even  beautifully  in  his  work  on 
«•Original  Sin,*'  (p.  330,  and  especially  p.  437, 
acq«  Worses,  ed.,}  correspond  entirely  with 
those  of  Augustine.  <•  The  case  with  man  was 
plainly  this :— When  God  made  man  at  first  he 
implanted  in  him  two  kinds  of  principles.  There 
was  an  it^erior  kind,  which  may  be  called  natu- 
ra/, being  the  principles  of  mere  human  nature; 
such  as  self-love,  with  those  natural  appetites 
and  passions  which  belong  to  the  nature  rfman, 
in  which  his  love  to  his  own  liberty,  honour, 
and  pleasure  were  exercised :  these,  when  alone, 
and  left  to  themselves,  are  what  the  scriptures 
sometimes  cntifleth.  Besides  these,  there  were 
mtperior  principles,  that  were  spiritual,  holy,  and 
diviney  sommarily  comprehended  in  divine  love. 


These  principles  may,  in  some  sense,  be  called 
iupematural,  being  (however  concreated  or  con- 
nate, yet)  such  as  are  above  those  principles  that 
are  essentially  implied  in,  or  necessarily  result- 
ing from,  and  inseparably  connected  with,  mere 
Auman  nature ;  and  being  such  as  immediately 
depend  on  man's  union  and  communion  wiüi 
God,  or  divine  communications  and  influences 
of  God's  Spirit  These  superior  principles 
were  given  to  possess  the  throne,  and  maintain 
an  absolute  dominion  in  the  heart ;  the  other,  to 
be  wholly  subordinate  and  subservient  And 
while  things  continued  thus,  all  things  were  in 
excellent  order,  peace,  and  beautiful  harmony, 
and  in  their  proper  and  perfect  state."  Again 
he  says :  •«  The  withholding  of  special  divine 
influence  to  impart  and  maintain  the  good  prin- 
ciples, leaving  the  common  natural  principles 
to  themselves,  without  the  government  of  sup^ 
rior  divine  principles,  will  certainly  be  followed 
with  the  corruption,  yea,  the  total  corruption  of 
the  heart.  As  light  ceases  in  a  room  when  the 
candle  is  withdrawn,  so  man  is  left  in  a  state 
of  darkness,  woful  corruption  and  ruin,  nothing 
but  flesh  without  spirit,  when  the  Holy  Ghost, 
that  heavenly  inhabitant,  forsakes  the  house. 
The  inferior  principles,  given  only  to  serve, 
being  alone,  and  left  to  themselves,  cf  course 
become  reigning  principles ;  the  immediate  con- 
sequence of  which  is,  a  turning  of  all  things 
upside  down.  It  were  easy  to  shew,  if  here 
were  room  for  it,  how  every  depraved  disposi- 
tion would  naturally  arise  from  this  privaHve 
original."    (Abridged.) 

But  we  may  attain  to  still  more  definite  con- 
ceptions respecting  the  positive  nature  of  ike 
flesh,  by  considering  it  in  opposition  to  the 
highest  principle  and  spring  of  the  spiritual 
state.  This  latter  is  ascertained  by  all  just  rea- 
soning about  the  nature  of  holiness,  and  by  the 
first  precept  of  the  divine  law,  to  be  supreme 
love  to  God.  Hence  selfishness  is  to  be  regarded 
as  constituting  the  central  point  of  the  natural 
unregenerate  life. 

It  will  now  be  obvious  how,  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  works  of  \h»  flesh,  there  should  stand  such 
feelings  as  have  no  conceivable  connexion  with 
the  body,  and  cannot  possibly  be  derived  from 
its  influence. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  why,  then,  if  it  is  not 
intended  to  exhibit  the  influence  of  the  body, 
should  the  term  ^op^  and  its  synonymes  be  em- 
ployed to  designate  the  natural  unrenewed  state 
of  maul  To  this  question  various  answers 
might  be  given.  One  reason  is  offered  by  Ed- 
wards, p.  321  of  the  work  cited  above.  But 
the  reason  suggested  by  Tholuck  corresponds 
best  with  the  view  which  has  been  given  of  the 
privative  nature  of  the  flesh.  As  the  body  is 
dead  without  the  enlivening  soul,  so  the  spirit 
of  man  is  powerless  and  dead  without  the 
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liiglierliled«rtTed  from  the  Spirit  of  God.  And 
thus  the  mortal  part  of  our  animal  nature  is 
taken  for  the  designation  of  oor  intellectaal  and 
moral  being,  as  far  as  it  is  dead,  powerless,  and 
Gorrapt,  from  its  being  destitute  of  its  higher 
spiritual  life  in  God. 

This  view  of  human  depravity,  in  opposition 
to  that  whieh  makes  it  consist  in  the  inordinate- 
ness  of  bodily  appetites,  derives  its  principal  in- 
terest and  importance  from  its  bearing  on  the 
other  doctrines  of  religion,  and  especially  on  the 
doctrine  of  atonement.  As  was  hinted  in  a  pre- 
vious note,  if  the  depravity  of  man  results  from 
any  physical  disarrangement,  then  the  remedy, 
in  Older  to  meet  the  exact  point  of  the  disease, 
and  to  teach  its  real  soatce,  ought  to  be  applied 
to  the  physical,  instead  of  the  moral,  nature  of 
man.  It  is  only  on  the  supposition  that  selfish- 
ness is  the  root  of  evil,  and  the  central  principle 
of  our  natural  life,  and  that  man  is  dependent 
for  holiness  and  happiness  upon  an  imparted 
life,  higher  than  that  of  reason,  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  atonement  have  any  signifi- 
cance.— ^Tr.] 

m.  How  Native  Dqtramiy  may  beprovedfrom 

the  Bible. 
(1)  In  doing  this,  we  should  not  employ, 
without  selection,  all  those  texts  which  speak 
of  the  moral  depravity  of  man  in  general,  or  of 
that  of  particular  men  or  nations ;  for  in  many 
of  these  passages  the  sins  and  vices  actually 
committed  by  men  are  the  subjects  of  discourse, 
and  not  the  disposition  to  sin  inherent  in  man- 
kind. It  was  the  intention  of  the  sacred  writers, 
in  some  of  the  examples  which  they  have  given 
us  of  heinous  transgrressors,  to  shew  to  what  sin 
leads,  by  what  tenible  consequences  it  is  fol- 
lowed, in  order  to  deter  men  from  committing 
it,  and  not  to  teach  that  all  men  are  the  same, 
or  have  actually  sunk  to  the  same  depth  of  vite- 
ness,  although  by  reason  of  their  inherent  de- 
pravity they  m^ki  all  sink  to  the  same  depth. 
Among  texts  of  this  nature  we  may  mention 
Psalm  xiv.  3,  seq.,  where  the  declaration,  there 
fs  none  that  doeih  good^  &c.,  relates  to  the  god- 
less persons  mentioned  ver.  1.  And  so  Paul, 
Rom.  iii.  10,  proves  from  this  passage  that  there 
were  formerly  among  the  Israelites  very  wicked 
men.  And  Job  (chap.  xiv.  4)  alludes  princi- 
pally to  those  actual  transgressions  by  which 
men  are  brought  into  that  state  in  which  none 
can  be  guiltless  in  the  sight  of  God.  In  Rom. 
iii.  9,  seq.,  the  apostle  shews  that  the  Jewish 
nation  had  no  advantage  over  others  in  point  of 
holiness  or  moral  purity,  and  that  there  had  al- 
ways been  in  it  corrupt  end  vicious  men.  Nor 
can  the  text,  Ps.  1i.  7,  be  cited  in  behalf  of  this 
doctrine.  The  mention  of  natural  depravity  does 
not  harmonize  with  the  context,  and  the  phrase 
to  be  bom  in  or  with  sin  (i.  e.,  to  bring  sin  into 


the  worid  with  one)  relates,  as  is  evident  from 
John,  ix.  34,  not  to  native  depravity,  which  all 
have,  but  to  the  fact  that  he  had  not  sinned  for 
the  first  time  in  the  particular  crime  of  which  he 
had  then  been  guilty,  but  from  his  youth  up  had 
been  a  great  sinner;  for  such  is  frequently  the 
meaning  of  the  term  |aar.  Cf.  Job,  xxxi.  18; 
Ps.  Iviii.  4.  It  may  also  be  said  here  that  David 
does  not  make  an  KntVerja/afiirmation,  but  only 
speaks  of  himself,  designing  to  describe  himself 
as  a  great  sinner. 

(2)  l*he  proof  that  the  doctrine  of  natural  de- 
pravity and  its  propagation  is  founaed  in  the 
holy  scriptures,  is  rather  to  be  made  out  from 
the  comparison  of  many  texts  taken  together,  or 
viewed  in  their  connexion.  The  doctrine  itself 
is  undoubtedly  scriptural,  although  the  Biblical 
writers  did  not  always  express  themselves  re- 
specting it  with  equal  clearness  and  distinot- 
nees,  and  did  not  adopt  all  the  consequences 
which  have  been  since  drawn  from  it  by  many 
from  its  connexion  with  other  doctrines.  The 
Bible  speaks,  as  Musasas  and  Moras  justly  oh* 
serve,  far  more  frequently  in  the  concrete  than  in 
the  abetraet^  respecting  the  sinful  corruption  o£ 
man ;  and  in  this  respect  it  should  be  imitated 
by  preachers  in  their  popular  instruction.  Men 
will  readily  concede  the  general  proposition, 
esse  perdiiam  naturam  humanam  f  but  they  am 
unwilling  that  this  proposition  should  be  sp» 
plied  to  Ihemeelvesi  while  yet  the  effect  of  the 
personal  self-application  of  this  doctrine  is  most 
salutary  to  every  individual.  The  scriptures 
teach  us  how  to  bring  this  doctrine  home  to 
every  heart. 

The  course  of  thought  on  this  subject  which 
the  Hebrews  followed,  and  which  was  gradually 
developed  and  transmitted  to  Christians,  is  as 
follows :— God  created  everything,  and  conse- 
quently the  material  from  which  the  sensible 
world  has  originated,  and  from  which  he  formed 
the  human  body.  All  this  was  good  and  per^ 
feet  in  its  kind— i.  e.,  adapted  to  the  attainment 
of  its  end  or  destination ;  Gen.  i.  The  body  of 
man  was  sustained  by  the  tree  of  hfe^  and  happy 
and  peaceful  was  his  condition  in  the  state  of 
innocence.  This  Mosaic  narrative  is  at  the 
foundaüon  of  the  whole.  Men  ate  of  the  for- 
bidden tree  of  poison ;  its  taste  brought  sickness 
and  death  upon  them,  weakened  their  body,  and 
destroyed  its  harmony.  Violent  passions  now 
arose  within  them,  and  the  just  balance  of  the 
human  powers  and  inclinations  was  destroyed, 
and  sense  obtained  predominance  over  reason. 
Vide  s.  75.  All  this  is  indeed  spoken  in  Gen. 
ii.  and  iii.  only  respecting  Adam  and  Eve,  and 
nothing  is  there  expressly  said  of  the  propagar 
tion  of  this  evil.  But  their  posterity  died  after 
the  same  manner,  and  experienced  the  same 
predominance  of  sense  and  inclination  to  sin, 
from  their  youth  up.    Respecting  the  race  of 
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man  sprang  fröre  A4am  before  the  flood,  the 
«criptare  saitb.  Gen.  vi.  5,  Tkeir  wiekednen 
wa»  greats  and  every  imaginaUon  of  the  though 
tf  their  heart  {^jh  na^np  "^r*^?*  ^^^  ^®  thoughts, 
desires,  resolves,  arising  within  them,  and  car- 
ried oat  into  action ;— ir,  fuUure^  eonetituHofh 
Ps.  eiii.  14,  [rather,/rai»6,  whatever  m  made  by 
an  oHifiuTy  and  so  here  the  whole  dßing  or  ope^ 
raUon  of  the  heart,])  waa  daily  nothing  but  evil. 
Nor  did  any  change  take  place  in  those  who 
lived  after  the  flood ;  but  men  were  found  to  be 
the  same  as  before,  and  so  God  repeated  the 
same  declaration  respecting  them,  Gen.  viii.  33. 
And  the  constant  experience  of  later  times  con- 
firmed the  same  truth.  It  was  therefore  justly 
concluded  that  this  evil  is  transmitted  from  ge- 
neration to  generation,  and  is  the  common  here- 
ditary disease  of  the  human  race ;  especially  as 
this  evil  was  seen  to  exist  very  early  in  all  men, 
even  from  their  youth  (?33p),  and  so  could  not 
have  arisen  merely  from  defect  in  education  or 
the  influence  of  bad  example.  All  the  imper- 
fections, therefore,  which  were  understood  by 
the  Jews  under  the  terms  ifc^a  and  tfopS  (viz., 
mortality,  the  predominance  of  sense,  the  bias 
to  sin,  &c.)  were  universally  regarded  by  them 
as  the  melancholy  consequences  of  the  fall  of 
the  first  man.  Vide  No.  I.  3.  In  this,  there- 
fore, lay  the  germ  of  all  the  evil  and  moral  cor- 
ruption among  men.  It  is  obviously  to  these 
fandamental  ideas  that  all  the  prophets  refer 
back,  when  they  speak  of  the  sin  and  corruption 
80  prevalent  among  men.  And  it  is  the  same 
with  the  later  Jewish  writers  after  the  Babylo- 
nian exile  until  the  time  of  Christ— e.  g.,  the 
writers  of  the  Apocrypha.  And  so  we  find 
many  traces  of  this  in  the  old  Jewish  transla- 
tions of  the  Hebrew  scriptures;  in  the  Chaldaic 
Paraphrases,  and  in  the  Septuagint  Version— e. 
g.,  in  Job,  xiv.  4,  where  it  is  said,  fume  u  pure, 
the  Septuagint  adds,  even  although  he  $hould  live 
hut  for  a  single  day  upon  the  earth. 

On  the  same  general  views  do  Christ  and  the 
apostles  proceed ;  and  Paul  especially  teaches 
this  doctrine  plainly  and  expressly,  and  im- 
proves it  in  order  to  set  forth,  more  eonspicu- 
OQsly  the  high  worth  of  Christianity,  as  that 
system  in  which  more  efiicacious  and  sure  re- 
medies against  this  evil  were  provided  than  the 
Jewish  or  any  other  religion  ever  possessed.  In 
this  way  does  he  humble  the  pride  of  man,  and 
describe  the  disorder  of  the  soul  in  that  cele- 
brated passage  before  cited,  Rom«  vit.  14,  seq. 
He  calls  this  innate  evil,  ver.  17, 17  oixowta  iv 
ifui  oftoptMh  ver.  33,  ettf»o(  vofioi  iv  toif  fuXt^t 
fiov,  ver.  35,  p6f»of  a/ia^iai. 

In  the  text  Eph.  ii.  3,  the  term  fwsii  is  vari- 
ously explained.  The  explanation  of  Moras, 
that  it  denotes  the  state  of  one  who  follows  his 
sensual  desires,  as  all  men  are  naturally  prone 
to  do,  is  Just,  on  account  of  the  antithesis  in  ver. 


5, 10.  «V0K  properly  signifies  (u)  origin^  birikf 
from  ^vu,  nateor  ,*  so  in  <jial.  ii.  15,  ^wstt  'lov- 
6a«o(,  Jew»  by  birth,  native  Jetoa  f  and  so  too  in 
the  classics,  (b)  It  is  also  used  both  by  the 
Jews  and  classics  to  denote  the  original,  inborn, 
and  peculiar  properties,  attributes,  nature  of  a 
thing  or  person,  the  naturalis  indoles  or  affeetic  § 
as  Rom.  xi.  31, 24,  where  the  sense  is,  «'even 
we  who  are  born  Jews,  are,  as  to  our  nature— 
i.  e.,  that  natural  disposition  which  we  have 
exhibited  from  our  youth  up— -equally  deserving 
of  punishment  with  other  men,-^i.  e.,  native 
heathen;  for  all,  Jews  and  Gentiles  alike,  are 
born  with  a  dangerous  predominance  of  sense, 
and  deserving  oif  the  punishment  of  all  the  sons 
of  Adam— viz.,  death**^ 

After  these  texts,  the  passage,  John,  iii*  6,  is 
easily  explained :  what  is  bom  of  the  fiesk  is 
flesh — i.  e.,  from  men  who  are  weak,  erring, 
and  sinful,  men  of  the  same  character  are  born. 
No  one  attains,  therefore,  by  his  mere  birth, 
(e.  g,  as  a  Jew,)  to  any  peculiar  privileges  from 
God ;  these  he  attains  only  by  being  born  again, 
by  becoming  a  re;^en^a/e  man,  morally  changed. 
On  principles  like  these  do  the  sacred  writen 
always  proceed  when  they  teach  that  all  men, 
without  exception,  are  sinners;  John,  iii.  6; 
Rom.  iii.  9,  19. 

SECTION  LXXVIII. 

or  THE  NATURE  AND  ATTRIBUTES  OF  THIS  COR- 
RUPTION ;  ITS  PROPAGATION ;  ITS  PCNISHABLX- 
NESS ;  ALSO  or  THE  ORIGIN  OF  SINri7L  DESIRES 
AMONG  MEN,  AND  THEIR  PUNISH  A  BLBNKSS. 

I.  Nature  of  Human  Depravity, 

(1)  It  is  universal.  This  implies,  (a)  that 
no  man  is  wholly  exempt  from  it,  however  dif- 
ferent may  be  the  degrees  and  modifications  in 
which  it  may  exist.  The  universality  of  human 
depravity  is  proved,  partly  from  the  experience 
of  all  men  and  ages  (vide  s.  74),  partly  from 
the  testimony  of  the  holy  scriptures.  Many 
texts,  indeed,  treat  of  the  sinful  actions  and 
moral  corruption  of  men  of  mature  life;  but  we 
are  taught  by  the  Bible  to  look  for  the  first 
ground  even  of  these  in  that  human  depravity 
or  bias  to  sin  without  which  sin  itself  would 
never  have  prevailed  so  universally;  s.  77,  III. 
ad  finem. 

The  texts  commonly  referred  to  on  this  sub- 
ject are,  Job,  xiv.  4,  (who  can  find  a  pure  man  ) 
none  is  unspotted,)  Rom.  iii.  33,  where  Paul 
says,  in  order  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  Jews, 
that  they  were  no  better  than  the  heathen,  and 
were,  as  w*ell  as  they,  vatspovvtti  tr^i  do{^f  0(ov* 
also  Rom.  v.  13 — 31;  Eph.  ii.  3;  John,  iii.  6. 
No  sooner  does  roan  begin  to  exercise  his  rea- 
son, and  to  distinguish  between  good  and  evil, 
than  this  bias  to  sin  shews  itself  in  him.  While 
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he  mxut  ■eknowledge  the  law  as  good  and  obli« 
gatory,  be  feeU  within  himself  a  resistance  to 
it — an  iaclinatioa  to  do  that  which  is  opposed 
to  it«  and  forbidden  by  it.  Indeed,  he  is  borne 
away  with  such  power  by  his  lower  appetites 
and  pasaioBS,  that  he  often  does  that  which  he 
himself  knows  to  be  injurious,  and  neglects  that 
which  h»  knows  to  be  salutary.  Rom.  yii.  8 ; 
Eph.  ii.  3;  Gal.  t.  17.  Thus  it  is  with  all 
men;  and  each  indindual  must  confess  that  the 
Bible  truly  describes  his  own  history  and  ex- 
perience.   Hence  this  e?il  is  universal. 

The  universality  of  this  corruption  implies, 
(b)  that  it  can  never  be  entirely  eradicated,  even 
with  the  most  sincere  endeavours  of  the  pious; 
that  although,  through  divine  assistance,  an  end 
may  be  put  to  the  dominion  of  sin,  and  its  out* 
breakings  may  be  prevented,  yet  the  root  and 
germ  of  evil  will  remain,  and  cease  only  with 
death,  or  the  laying  aside  of  the  body,  in  which 
this  sinful  corruption  has  its  principal  seat. 
Vide  Rom.  vi.  13;  viU  17,  34;  Gal.  v.  16, 17; 
1  John,  i.  8.  Every  one,  therefore,  who  has 
been  freed  from  the  dominion  of  sin,  has  still  to 
contend  against  this  propensity  to  sin,  lest  he 
should  again  fall  under  its  dominion.  Rom« 
viii.  13 ;  vi.  13,  seq.  These  remnants  of  de- 
pravity which  are  found  even  in  the  best  men, 
make  their  holiness  and  virtue  very  imperfect ; 
and  the  feeling  that  they  are  sinners  continually 
humbles  them  before  God.  The  truly  pious 
man  will  never  therefore  glory  in  his  holiness, 
or  be  proud  of  his  virtue,  because  he  well  knows 
that  it  is  imperfecu  This  is  evident  from  every 
page  of  the  scriptures. 

(3)  It  is  natural  and  innate,  (naturalis  et 
congenita  sive  insita  vitiositas  sive  depravatio.) 
The  term  natural  is  taken  from  Eph.  ii.  3,  fvan 
tix^  6p7^$.  Vide  s.  77,  IIL  1.  Tcrtullian 
seems  to  be  the  first  among  the  church  fathers 
who  used  the  term  naturale.  Vide  s.  79,  No. 
4.  The  use  of  this  term,  if  it  be  rightly  ex- 
plained, is  unobjectionable.  If  natural  be  un- 
derstood ui  the  sense  of  essential,  it  conveys  a 
false  idea,  and  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that  this 
depravity  is  an  essential  part  of  man,  that  man 
could  not  exist  as  man  without  it.  Matt.  Fla- 
cius  of  Jena,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  contended, 
in  his  controversies  with  Victor  Strigelius  about 
Synergitnh  ih^i  pteeatum  originale  esse  non  aed» 
dens,  $ed  ipsam  substantiam  hominis.  But  he 
asserted  this  merely  from  ignorance  of  scholas- 
tie  phraseology.  He  meant  only  to  maintain 
the  enHre  corruption  of  man,  and  his  incapacity 
to  all  good.  And  although  the  authors  of  the 
Formula  cf  Concord  (Art.  I.)  nominally  oppose 
Flacianiam,  they  maintain  the  same  doctrine  in 
other  words :  peceaium  originale  cum  natura  et 
subatarUia  hominis  intime  eonjunetum  esH  et  com* 
mixtum. 

The  term  natural  is  rather  used  in  this  doc- 


trine in  opposition  to  what  is  aequitodt  or  first 
produced  and  occasioned  by  external  circum- 
stances and  causes.  It  denotes  that  for  which 
there  is  a  foundation  in  man  himself,  although 
it  may  be  an  accident,  and  may  not  belong  es- 
sentially to  his  nature.  In  the  same  sense  we 
say,  for  example,  that  such  a  man  possesses  na^ 
tural  sagacity,  that  a  disease  is  natural  to  an- 
other, that  he  is  by  nature  a  poet,  &c.,  because 
the  qualities  here  spoken  of  are  not  the  result  of 
diligence,  practice,  or  any  external  circum- 
stances. In  the  same  way  this  depravity  is 
called  natural,  Ijjocause  it  has  its  ground  in  man, 
and  is  not  in  the  first  place  acquired ;  or,  still 
more  plainly,  because  it  does  not  first  come  to 
man  from  without,  through  instruction  or  the 
mere  imitation  of  bad  examples. 

As  the  term  natural,  however,  is  ambiguous, 
and  liable  to  misconception,  some  prefer  the 
designation  innate,  (eongenitum  or  ttmium)— a 
term  which,  as  well  as  the  other,  is  scriptural« 
The  word  congenitus  is  used  by  the  elder  Pliny 
in  the  sense  of  innate,  and  as  opposed  aequisito 
sive  aliunde  illaio,  and  is  in  substance  the  same 
as  naturaL  So  Cicero  (Orat.  pro  domo,  c.  6,) 
places  nativum  malum  in  opposition  to  that 
which  is  aliunde  allato.  And  it  is  with  justice 
that  a  quality,  which  has  its  origin  at  the  same 
time  with  man,  which  is  found  in  him  from  his 
earliest  youth,  and  can  be  wholly  eradicated  by 
no  effort,  is  denominated  natural,  (to|p,  applied 
to  the  good.  Job,  xxxi.  18 ;  to  the  wicked,  Ps. 
Iviii.  4,  denoting  anything  which  is  deep-rooted, 
and  shews  itself  early  in  men.)  In  this  sense 
we  speak  at  the  present  day  of  innate  or  heredi- 
tary faults,  virtues,  excellences,  both  in  men 
and  beasts— e.  g.,  of  cunning,  pride,  msgnani- 
mity,  &c  So  Kant  speaks  of  RADJKAts  Böse  f 
and  Sosipater,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Stobeus,  wrote  in  one  of  his  letters,  ivpoti  hi, 
w$  (fvfifvtop  to  ofAoptaanw  w^ptaitoif, 

(3)  It  is  hereditary.  That  this  evil  is  trans- 
mitted from  parents  to  children  follows  partly 
from  its  universality,  and  partly  from  its  entire 
sameness  in  all  men.  As  it  was  in  the  parents, 
so  it  is  in  the  children,  although  it  shews  itself 
in  different  degrees,  according  to  the  difference 
in  the  organization,  the  temperament,  and  the 
external  circumstances  and  relations  in  which 
they  live.  In  the  same  way  we  judge  that  cer- 
tain faults,  talents,  and  virtues,  are  inherited  by 
children,  when  we  see  a  resemblance  between 
them  and  their  parents  in  these  respects.  The 
doctrine  that  this  depravity  is  propagated  among 
men  from  parents  to  children,  and  on  this  very 
account  is  universal,  is  clearly  taught  in  the 
holy  scriptures,  as  Rom.  v.  IS,  seq.;  John,  iii. 
6,  and  other  texts.    Vide  s.  77,  III.  3. 

iVo/«.— -Human  depravity  does  not,  however, 
consist  in  definite  inclinations  directed  to  parti' 
cular  objects,  but  rather  in  a  general  dbposition 
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to  inordinate  and  violent  passions,  which  shews 
itself  now  with  regard  to  one  object,  and  again 
with  regard  to  another,  according  to  the  differ- 
ence of  organization,  of  temperament,  and  of 
external  circumstances ;  bat  in  all  oases,  what- 
ever may  be  the  object  of  the  passion,  in  such  a 
way  that  reason  and  conscience  avail  but  little 
against  passion,  or  far  less  than  they  should. 

n.  T%e  manner  in  which  Natural  Deproüüy  ia 
propagated, 

(1)  From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  is 
plain  that  Kphyaieal  propagation  of  human  de- 
pravity is  affirmed  in  the  scriptures,  and  it  is  in 
this  that  what  theologians  call  original  $in 
(Erbsünde)  principally  consists.  This  may  be 
proved  from  the  following  principles,  which  are 
andeniably  taught  in  the  Bible :  (a)  that  human 
nature  was  unquestionably  more  perfect  and 
better  formerly  than  it  is  at  present;  (6)  that 
our  progenitors  were  corrupted,  and  as  it  were 
poisoned,  by  the  fall ;  (c)  that  the  principal  seat 
of  this  depravity  is  to  be  found  in  the  body,  s. 
77,  II.  Children  derive  their  bodies  from  their 
parents,  and  so  back  to  the  first  human  pair. 
The  attributes  which  belonged  to  the  bodies  of 
oar  first  parents  after  the  fall,  their  excellences 
as  well  as  imperfections,  belong  also  to  their 
posterity,  and  so  are  inherited  by  children  from 
their  parents.  Parents  could  not  beget  children 
better  or  more  perfect  than  they  themselves 
were.  Vide  I  Cor.  xv.  48,  49.  After  the  fall 
they  had  oopxa,  or  aCtfAa  ofia^lai  and  ^oKttov, 
and  consequently  their  posterity,  begotten  and 
born  after  the  fall,  possessed  the  same.  John, 
iii.  6,  to  yeytvvfjvipov  ix  tfOrpxo;  ödpi  (jsapxtxb^) 

This  is  illustrated  from  the  analogy  of  certain 
diseases  of  mind  and  body,  which  are  often  pro- 
pagated through  whole  generations.  It  is  a 
matter  of  experience,  that  some  qualities,  intel- 
lectual and  corporeal,  are  propagated  from  pa- 
rents to  their  offspring,  although  it  is  not  the 
case  with  all.  The  propagation  of  moral  de- 
pravity is  not,  therefore,  contrary  to  what  is 
known  from  experience,  but  rather  in  perfect 
consistency  with  it,  and  this  is  enough. 

Closely  connected  with  this  is  the  New-Tes- 
tament doctrine,  that  the  man  Jesus  Christ  was 
not  produced  in  the  common  courae  of  nature, 
like  other  men,  but  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
by  the  immediate  agency  of  God.  Luke,  i.  34 ; 
Matt.  i.  16—30,  25.  It  was  necessary  for  him 
to  be  without  sin  or  depravity,  (Heb.  iv.  16,) 
vitioniatis  expers,  and  like  the  firet  man  in  his 
state  of  innocence,  in  order  to  restore  the  happi- 
ness which  was  squandered  by  him;  hence  he 
is  called  6  devffpo;  av^fHottoi,  6  laxo/toi  'Ada/t,  1 
Cor.  XV.  45,  47;  also,  6  Tlof  rov  oi^^toTCov,  the 
great  Son  of  Adam,  or  of  man. 

It  was  on  this  aooount  that,  in  the  twelfth 


century,  some  teaehert  in  France,  and  Ansel- 
mus  of  Canterbury,  in  England,  maintained  the 
ungpoiUd  conception  of  the  mother  of  Jesus.  To 
this  opinion  Scotus  acceded,  and  after  him  his 
adherents,  the  entire  body  of  the  Franciscans, 
and,  at  a  later  period,  the  Jesuits.  But  they 
were  opposed  by  Thomas  Aquinas  and  his  fol- 
lowere,  and  by  all  the  Dominicans.  On  this 
point  there  was  a  violent  dispute  in  the  Romish 
churoh  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, and  the  popes  decided  nothing  respecting 
it.  This  doctrine  is  wholly  unsupported  by  the 
holy  scriptures. 

When  all  which  has  now  been  said  is  taken 
in  connexion,  it  plainly  appears  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  physical  propagation  of  depravity  fully 
agrees  with  the  other  scriptural  ideas.  Any  one^ 
therefore,  who  receives  these  representations  re- 
specting the  original  and  more  perfect  state  of 
roan,  respecting  the  sin  and  fall  of  Adam,  ^., 
as  true,  and  founded  in  the  scriptures,  proceeds 
inconsistently  when  he  denies  the  consequences 
which  flow  from  them,  as  many  modem  theolo- 
gians do. 

In  the  times  of  the  churoh  fathers,  during  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries,  this  doctrine  of  the 
physical  propagation  of  human  corruption  was 
often  vindicated  and  illustrated  by  the  doctrine 
respecting  the  propagation  of  the  soul  per  /ro- 
ducemi  (vide  s.  67,  II.,  and  s.  79,  No.  2 ;)  but  of 
this  there  is  nothing  said  in  the  Bible.  The 
manner  in  which  this  disposition  is  propagated 
can  be  explained  imihet ptychologieedly  nor  ana>' 
iomically.  The  psychologist  does  not  know  the 
soul  as  it  is  in  itaeff'^  but  only  a  part  of  its  exer- 
cises. In  like  manner  the  interior  of  our  corpo- 
real structure  is  a  mystery  impenetrable  by  our 
senses.  Into  the  inmost  secrets  of  nature,  whe- 
ther corporeal  or  spiritual,  no  created  spirit  can 
pry.  We  cannot  therefore  either  underatand  or 
describe  this  disposition,  which  is  so  injurious  to 
morality,  or  its  propagation,  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves, but  only  according  to  the  appearances 
and  effects  which  they  exhibit  in  the  gradual 
development  of  man. 

Note. — ^The  universality  of  depravity  (o/tof* 
f la)  and  of  death  (^vafo()  depends,  according 
to  the  Bible,  upon  the  derivation  of  all  men  from 
one  progenitor  or  father.  Hence  sin  and  death 
are  always  derived  from  Adain^  Rom.  v.  14 ;  1 
Cor.  XV.  23 ;  and  not  from  Even  although  she, 
according  to  Paul  himself,  (I  Tim.  it.  14,)  first 
sinned.  If  Etfc  only  had  sinned,  she  would  have 
removed  her  depravity  from  the  world  when  she 
died ;  and  sin  would  not  through  her  have  come 
into  the  world  in  such  a  way  that  sin,  and  death 
through  sin,  should  pass  upon  all  men.  Hence 
Jesus,  when  it  was  necessary  that  he,  as  a  man, 
should  he  without  sin,  was  born  of  a  human  mo- 
Mer,  but  not  begotten  by  a  human/o/Aer.  Vide 
Num.  I. 
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(9)  There  is  also  a  moral  propagation  of  this 
depravity.    In  this  are  included, 

(a)-  T%t  imptUaiion  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  of 
which  we  have  treated,  both  doctrinally  and  his- 
torically, in  8.  76.  By  this  is  understood  the 
universal  mortality  of  man  as  a  consequence  of 
the  sin  of  oar  progenitors. 

(b)  The  propagation  of  depravity  through  the 
imiiaHon  if  bad  examples.  The  bias  to  evil 
which  lies  in  the  human  heart  is  in  no  way  more 
excited  and  strengthened  than  by  bad  examples, 
which  very  soon  obtain  approbation  and  are  imi- 
tated, whether  the  individual  may  have  seen 
them  himself,  or  have  heard  of  them  from  others, 
or  have  read  respecting  them  in  books.  The 
influence  exerted  by  this  cause  upon  man  in  the 
fommtion  of  his  character  is  so  indescribably 
great,  that  many  ancient  writers  regarded  it  as 
the  only  cause  of  the  propagation  of  human  de- 
pravity, and  either  wholly  denied  or,  at  least  in 
a  great  measure,  donbted  the  doctrine  of  its  phy- 
sical propagation.  They  hence  supposed  that 
tiiis  evil  could  be  either  wholly  removed,  or  at 
least  much  diminished,  by  means  of  a  good  edu- 
cation, and  that  the  propensity  to  imitation  could 
receive  such  a  direction  that  the  good  only  should 
be  imitated,  while  the  evil  should  be  shunned. 
So  thought  Pelagius,  (vide  s.  79,  No.  3,)  and  at 
a  later  period  the  Socinians  and  many  Arminians. 
This  opinion  has  found  advocates  also  among 
some  modem  protestant  theologians — e.  g., 
Steinbart,  System,  s.  105,  f. ;  Eberhard,  Apolo- 
gie, ii.  339,  f. ;  Jerusalem,  Betrachtungen,  th.  ii. 
b.  ii.  s.  683,  f. 

That  example  and  education  contribute  much 
to  the  moral  improvement  or  corruption  of  man 
cannot  be  doubted ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  and 
conformed  to  experience,  that  example  and  edu- 
cation are  fat  from  being  the  only  and  sufficient 
cause  of  the  prevailing  wickedness,  and  that 
with  the  best  Education  man  becomes  bad  much 
easier  than  good«  with  all  the  pains  taken  to 
make  him  so.  Of  this  the  cause  lies  in  the 
nndae  predominance  of  the  animal  appetites. 
This  accounts  for  it,  that  the  bias  to  evil  is  so 
much  stronger  and  more  active  than  the  bias  to 
good.  Were  it  otherwise,  it  would  be  unneces- 
sary to  contend  so  strenuously  against  evil,  and 
to  employ  so  many  means  to  incite  man  to  good- 
ness and  to  secure  him  against  vice.  And  among 
all  the  thousands  who  have  lived  upon  the  earth, 
there  would  have  been  found  some  examples  of 
persons  who  had  passed  through  their  whole  life 
free  from  sin. 

As  man,  therefore,  has  within  himself  a  natural 
adaptation  to  much  which  is  good,  he  has  also  a 
natural  disposition  and  bias  to  much  which  is 
evil,  (malum  radicak,)  which  soon  strikes  root, 
spreads  round,  and  chokes  the  good.  It  is  abso- 
lutely inexplicable  how  the  preponderance  of 
aense  over  reason,  so  visible  in  all  men,  eoM  be 


derived  from  mere  imitation.  Were  this  the 
case,  this  preponderance  ought  to  cease  as  soon 
as  man,  in  the  full  exercise  of  his  understanding, 
were  taught  better.  The  will,  we  should  expect, 
would  then  obey  the  dictates  of  reason.  It  is  not 
found,  however,  to  be  so  in  fact.  The  dominion 
of  sense  still  continues,  as  the  experience  of 
every  one  proves.  The  ground  of  this  must  there- 
fore lie  deeper;  and  both  experience  and  reason 
confirm  the  account  which  scripture  gives  of  it. 
Vide  s.  77. 

in.  T%e  bnputatkn  at  Ptmishableness  of  Natural 
Jkpramty. 

This  is  the  reatas  or  culpa  vitiositaiis,  and  was 
asserted  by  Augustine  and  his  followers.  Vide 
Moms,  p.  120,  s.  7,  coll.  s.  79,  No.  2.  They 
contended  that  all  men,  even  before  they  had 
committed  any  sinful  actions,  and  barely  on  ac- 
count of  this  native  depravity,  were  deserving  of 
temporal  and  eternal  death,  or  of  damnation. 
Others  have  endeavoured  in  various  ways  to 
mitigate  the  severity  of  this  opinion.  Some  mo- 
dem theolo^ns  have  taught,  in  imitation  of 
Augustine,  the  doctrine  that  pceeatum  originale 
per  se  esse  damnabile ;  but  that,  for  Christ's  sake, 
punishment  was  not  actually  inflicted. 

But  the  assertion,  that  this  corruption  in  and 
of  itself  involves  condemnation,  cannot  be 
proved.  For  (a)  it  is  irreconcilable  with  the 
justice  and  goodness  of  God  that  he  should 
pufUsh  (in  the  proper  sense  of  this  term)  an  in- 
nocent person  for  the  sins  of  another.  Sin 
cannot  exist,  certainly  cannot  be  punished,  un- 
less the  action  is  free ;  otherwise  it  ceases  to  be 
sin.  Vide  s.  76,  IIL  (b)  In  those  texts  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  which  are  com- 
monly cited  in  behalf  of  this  opinion,  the  deaih 
spoken  of  is  not  ^temal  death,  or  eondemnaiion g 
but  temporal  death,  Gen.  i.  2,  17;  Rom.  v.  12; 
1  Cor.  XV.  22.  Vide  s.  75,  II.  2.  (c)  Even 
bodily  death  is  represented  in  the  scriptures  as, 
indeed,  the  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  but  not  as 
a  punishment,  strictly  speaking,  for  any  beside 
himself;  for  none  but  himself  were  guilty  of  his 
sin. 

In  conformity  with  this  view,  Rom.  v.  12, 14, 
is  to  be  explained ;  also  Rom.  vi.  23,  ^va/toi 
ö4^ta  o^opfcof,  or  ver.  21,  t'cXo^  (xap7tö$)  ofiap- 
rcof  *  so  called  because  it  followed  upon  Aäam's 
sin,  and,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  was  a/Tu- 
nishment  for  it  Vide  s.  76,  III.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Bible  on  this  subject  is  the  following; 
(« The  bias  of  man  to  evil,  and  to  do  that  which 
is  forbidden,  is  in  itself  bad,  {Germ,  fehlerhaftes, 
esse  in  vitio,  vitiosum^)  Rom.  vii.  5 ;  xiii.  18 ;  but 
it  cannot  be  imputed  to  man,  or  he  be  regarded 
as  punishable  on  account  of  it,  unless  he  yields 
himself  to  ir.,  and  indulges  it.  Vide  Bom.  vi. 
12;  Gen.  iv.  7,  coll.  James,  i.  15.  This,  how- 
ever, is  the  case  with  all  men;  no  one  has 
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lived  upon  the  earth  who  has  not  been  led  by 
this  propensity  into  actual  tranagreesion,  and 
80  has  become  deeerfing  of  panishmenU" 
Truly,  therefore,  does  the  scripture  afErm  that 
we  are  all  subject  to  punishment,  Qtixva  ^pr^;* 
Ephes.  ii.  3;)  not,  however,  because  we  are 
born  with  this  disposition,  (for  this  is  not  any 
&uU  of  ours,)  but  because  we  indulge  it,  give 
an  ear  to  our  unlawful  desires,  and  so  suffer  our- 
selves to  be  led  on  to  the  commission  of  sin. 

IV.  TTie  Source  and  Origin  of  Sinfiil  huUnationa, 
and  iheir  Punithableneu, 
From  the  preponderance  of  sense  now  ex- 
plained, partieulair  nnful  disporitiom  and  pas' 
»ions  take  their  origin,  and  so  are  the  result 
and  the  proof  of  the  sinful  depravity  of  man. 
But  in  order  that  we  may  rightly  estimate  the 
sinfulness  and  punishableness  of  these  desires, 
we  must  attend  to  the  following  considera- 
tions : — 

(1)  The  desires  x)f  man  are  not  in  themselves^ 
and  abstractedly  considered,  sirfuh  for  they  are 
deep  laid  in  the  constitution  which  God  him- 
self has  given  to  human  nature;  they  arise  in 
man  involuntarily,  and  so  far  cannot  certainly 
be  imputed  to  him.  The  essential  constitution 
of  man  makes  it  necessary  that  everything 
which  makes  an  agreeable  impression  on  the 
senses  should  inevitably  awaken  corrr spondent 
desires.  The  poor  man,  who  sees  himself  sur- 
rounded with  the  treasures  of  another,  fesls  a 
natural  and  involuntary  desire  to  possess  them. 
The  mere  rising  of  this  desire  is  no  more  pu- 
nishable in  him  than  it  was  in  Eve,  vi  hen  she 
saw  the  tree,  and  felt  an  impulse  to  eat  its  beau- 
tiful fruit,  which  is  never  represented  in  the 
Bible  as  her  sin. 

(2)  The  desires  of  man  become  sinful  and 
deserving  of  punishment  then  only  when  (a) 
man,  feeling  desires  after  forbidden  things,  seeks 
and  finds  pleasure  in  them,  and  delights  himself 
in  them,  and  so  (b)  carefully  cherishes  and  nou- 
rishes them  in  his  heart,  (e)  When  he  seeks 
occasions  to  awaken  the  desires  after  forbidden 
things,  and  to  entertain  himself  with  them. 
(^)  When  he  gives  audience  and  approbation  to 
these  desires,  and  justifies,  seeks,  and  performs 
the  sins  to  which  he  is  inclined.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  twofold  injury,  that  he  not  only 
sins  for  this  once,  but  that  he  gives  his  appetites 
and  passions  the  power  of  soliciting  him  a  se- 
cond time  more  importunately,  of  becoming  more 
vehement  and  irresistible,  so  that  he  becomes 
continually  more  disposed  to  sin,  acquires  a  fixed 
habit  of  sinning,  and  at  last  becomes  the  slave 
of  sin.  Vide  Michaelis,  Ueber  die  Sünde,  s. 
365,  f.  But  if  a  man  repels  and  suppresses  the 
involuntary  desire  arising  within  him  because  it 
is  evil,  he  cannot  certainly  be  punished  merely 
because,  without  any  fault  of  his  own,  he  U  It  this 


desire.  It  were  unjust  to  punish  any  one  for  be- 
ing assailed  by  an  enemy,  without  any  provoca- 
tion on  his  part. 

(3)  With  this  doctrine  the  holy  scripture  is 
perifectly  accordant  Even  in  his  state  of  inno- 
cence man  felt  the  rising  of  desire ;  nor  was  this 
in  him  accounted  sin;  Gen.  iii.  6.  Hence  we 
are  never  required,  either  in  the  Old  Testament 
or  the  New,  to  eradicate  these  desires,  (which, 
indeed,  is  a  thing  impossible,  and  would  cause 
a  destruction  of  human  nature  itself,)  but  only 
to  keep  them  under  control,  and  to  suppress 
those  which  fix  upon  forbidden  thing«.  Vide  s. 
77.  In  Rom.  vi.  12,  we  are  directed  not  to  let 
our  sinful  appetites  rule,  and  not  to  obey  the  body 
in  the  lusts  thereof ;  here,  therefore,  it  is  presup- 
posed that  these  tempting  lusts  remain.  Again, 
in  Gal.  v.  24,  we  are  charged  to  crucify  the  flesh, 
with  its  affections  and  lusts.  It  is  to  those  who 
contend  against  their  wicked  passions  that  re- 
wards are  promised,  and  not  to  those  who  have 
never  had  these  solicitations  and  allurements 
to  evil.  The  pretended  virtue  of  such  men 
scarcely  deserves  the  name,  and  is  not  capable 
of  reward. 

Some  texts  are  indeed  cited  in  which  the  pas- 
sions, in  themselves  considered,  are  forbidden, 
as  Rom.  vii.  7,  owe  lÄe^/tiJtfftj'  Ex.  xx.  17, 
"Thou  Shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  house,** 
&c.  Some  also  in  which  they  are  said  to  be 
deserving  of  punishment  from  God,  as  Matt  v. 
28.  But  in  these  texts,  such  desires  are  not 
spoken  of  as  arise  involuntarily  within  us,  and 
for  which  we  are  not  therefore  culpable,  but 
such  as  man  himself  nourishes  and  entertains, 
or  by  his  own  agency  awakens  within  himself, 
and  which  he  aims  to  execute.  And  so  in 
Matt.  V«  Christ  speaks  of  the  actual  intention 
and  design  of  man  to  commit  adultery,  if  he 
could ;  and  not  of  the  passion  arising  in  his 
heart,  which  he  himself  disapproves,  and  imme- 
diately suppresses,  because  it  is  contrary  to  the 
divine  law. 

(4)  The  manner  in  which  man  is  borne  away 
by  his  passions  to  the  comniission  of  sin  is  de- 
scribed by  James  (i.  14, 15)  in  a  way  that  eof- 
responds  with  the  experience  of  every  one;  and 
this  text  confirms  all  the  preceding  remarks. 
When  desires  arise  within  us,  we  are  in  danger 
of  sinning.  Some  present  enjoyment  of  sense 
tempts  us.  Enticements  to  sin  spring  up.  These 
James  calls  temptations^  (elsewhere  called  0909* 
do9u&.  Matt,  xviii.  7,  8,  S(E^9p,  Ezek.  xvii.  19.) 
For  we  look  upon  that  which  is  represented  to 
us  by  our  senses  as  charming  and  desirable,  to 
be  a  great  good,  the  possession  of  which  would 
make  us  happy.  This  is  expressed  by  ^fiixo- 
fitvoi  and  StuaCofuvof,  The  image  is  here  taken 
from  animals,  which  are  ensnared  by  baiie  (ftc- 
x*ap)  laid  before  them,  in  order  to  take  them.  To 
these  allurements  all  men  are  exposed,  although 
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not  in  the  same  degree.  Thus  far  there  is  no 
Bin— i.  e.,  the  men  is  not  yet  caught  in  the  snare 
under  which  the  bait  lies.  Bat  here  he  must 
stop,  «nd  instead  of  indulging  must  suppress 
these  desires — must  fly  from  the  bait.  Other- 
wise, kai  eoneeives^  (ini^vftia  ovXKaßowta,)  i.  e., 
these  desires  and  passions  are  approved  in  the 
heart,  and  the  man  begins  to  think  he  can  satisfy 
them.  This  is  wrong  and  sinful.  For  this  is 
no  longer  involuntary,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
result  of  man*8  own  will,  and  he  is  now  deserv- 
ing of  punishment.  This  is  what  is  called  peC' 
eaium  aetuak  internum.  But  finally,  desire 
hrxng$forth  win^  the  evil  intent  passes  into  ac- 
tion, and  is  accomplished.  This  is  peceatum 
aeiuak  externum.  Hence  flows  ^yarof ,  mitery, 
unhappiness  of  every  sort,  as  the  consequence 
and  punishment  of  sin. 

SECTION  LXXIX. 

or  THE  REPRESENTATIONS  OF  THE  ANCIENT 
CHURCH-FATHERS  RESPECTING  HUMAN  DEPRA- 
VITY; AND  THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH  THE  EC- 
CLESIASTICAL PHRASEOLOGY  ON  THIS  SUSJECT 
AND  THE  VARIOUS  FORMS  OF  DOCTRINE  WERE 
GRADUALLY  DEVELOPED. 

(I )  The  oldest  Christian  teachers  were  mostly 
agreed  in  considering  death  as  a  consequence 
of  Adam's  sin.  Vide  s.  76.  [It  should  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  in  these  eariy  writers  the 
term  ^^opd  stands  not  only  for  mortality^  but 
also  for  depramiy.  Vide  Neander,  b.  i.  Abth. 
iii.  s.  1046.— Tr.]  But  we  shall  look  in  vain 
through  the  writings  of  most  of  the  Greek  teach- 
ers to  find  the  full  scriptural  idea  of  an  innate 
depravity  ,•  or,  at  least,  it  cannot  be  found  exhi- 
bited with  sufficient  distinctness  or  clearness. 
As  there  had  been  as  yet  no  controversy  on  this 
subject,  nothing  respecting  it  was  determined 
and  settled  on  ecclesiastical  authority.  Still 
they  agree,  for  the  most  part,  that  the  dispro- 
portion between  sense  and  reason,  or  the  corrup- 
tion of  human  nature,  began  after  the  fall  of 
Adam,  and  has  been  diffused  as  a  universal  dis- 
ease thiongh  the  whole  human  race.  That  this 
evil,  however,  in  itself  considered,  is  to  be  rs:* 
garded  as  actual  sin,  and  as  such  is  punished 
by  God,  they  do  not  teaeh ;  but  rather  the  con- 
trary. So  Justin  Martyr,  Ap.  i.  54,  seq. ;  Ire- 
naeus,  Adv.  Heres.  iv.  37,  seq. ;  Athenagoras, 
Legat,  c.  32 ;  Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  iii.  (contra 
Encratitas.)  <^No  one,*'  says  the  writer  last 
mentioned,  "  is  wholly  free  from  sin ;  but  the 
child,  who  has  never  personally  trespassed, 
cannot  be  subjected  to  the  eurae  of  Adam,  (the 
punishment  of  his  sin.)  Yet  all  who  have  the 
use  of  their  reason  are  led  by  this  their  moral 
depravity  to  commit  actual  sin,  and  so  become 
liable  to  punishment."  The  same  writer  says, 
in  bis  Paedag«  iii.  12,  ^ovo$  dya^iapirt^fof  a  Xöyoc 
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Cyril  of  Alexandria,  in  his  Commentary  on 
Isaiah,  says,  ^(rixoy  iv  auv^fMfCoci  ov»  §lvtu  xaxow 
and  in  his  work  *^  Contra  Anthropomorph."  c. 
8,  he  says,  «*  Adam's  posterity  are  not  punuked 
as  those  who  with  him  had  broken  the  law  of 
God."  So  also  Origen,  Pr«f.  ad  libros  Ht^ 
apx^^  And  his  followers,  Basilius,  and  Theo» 
dorus  of  Mopsevestta,  who,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Photius,  wrote  a  book  against  those 
who  taught  that  man  sinned  ^voc»  xai  o^  yvdfVQ, 
There  were  some,  too,  of  the  Greek  fathers  who 
traced  the  origin  of  the  evil  passions  and  of  the 
actual  sins  arising  from  them  to  ih%  rnvrtaUty 
of  the  body— e.  g.,  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret. 
This  hypothesis  has  been  revived  in  later  time« 
by  Whitby,  who  has  attempted  to  cany  it 
through.    Vide  s.  76,  note. 

(2)  The  same  representation  is  found  in  many 
of  the  fathers  of  the  ancient  Latin  churchy  even 
in  Africa.  They  taught  that  death  (depravity  t) 
is  a  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  and  yet  that  it 
is  not,  in  itself,  to  be  regarded  as  sin,  and  pu- 
nished accordingly.  Cyprian  (Epist.  Synod. 
Cone.  Carthag.  iii.)  says,  «*  A  new-bom  child 
has  not  itself  sinned,  nui  quod  teeundum  Adam 
eamoHter  nattu^  cortagium  mortis  eontraxit,** 
In  baptism,  the  sins  of  the  child  (which  were 
still  not  propria  but  oHena)  were  supposed  to 
be  washed  away.  Ambrosias  says,  on  Ps« 
■xlviii.,  ««There  is  a  bias  to  sin  in  all,  but 
this  is  not  actual  sin,  and  liability  to  punish- 
ment ;  God  punishes  us  only  for  no$tra  peeeata^ 
and  not  for  aHenm  (Jdami)  nequitimflagitia.^ 
Even  according  to  Tertullian,  (detestim.  anime, 
c.  3,)  it  is  only  to  temporal  death  that  we  are 
condemned  in  consequence  of  the  sin  of  Adam. 
To  this  opinion,  Hilarius  and  others  acceded. 
The  African  fathers  before  the  time  of  Augus- 
tine, and  even  TertuUian,  seem,  however,  to 
have  had  less  distinct  and  settled  views  on  this 
subject  than  even  the  Greeks,  which  arose  from 
their  misunderstanding  the  seemingly  obsoure 
phraseology  of  the  New  Testament,  and  esp^ 
dally  of  the  Latin  version  of  it. 

[The  germs  of  the  controversy  which  after- 
wards broke  out  between  Augustine  and  Pela- 
gius  can  be  discerned  in  this  earlier  period. 
The  Alexandrine  teachers,  and  among  these 
principally  Clement  and  Origen,  took  the  side 
of  the  human  will,  and  its  ability  to  good.  They,, 
however,  by  no  means  carried  this  so  far  as  was 
afterwards  done  by  Pelagius,  and  often  express- 
ed themselves  strongly  respecting  the  entire  de- 
pravity of  man,  and  his  dependence  on  the  reno- 
vating influence  of  divine  grace.  Vide  Clement, 
Quis  dives  salv.  c.  21.  The  Eastern  teachers 
were  led  to  vindicate  thus  strongly  the  powe» 
of  the  human  will  by  their  opposition  to  New 
Platonism,  and  the  Manichean  theosophy,  by 
which  sin  was  attributed  either  to  an  eternal 
2B 
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says  in  '«Opus  imperf.  cootra  Jolianom,*'  ii. 
After  this  tirae,  this  term,  which  perhaps  may 
have  been  used  by  some  Africans  before  Augas- 
tine,  was  repeated  by  some  Latin  teachers— e.  g., 
by  Hieronymus,  on  Psalm  1.,  and  was  finally 
authorized  by  councils,  and  adopted  into  the 
terminology  of  the  Western  church.  It  was 
first  publicly  employed  in  the  Acts  (e.  3)  of  the 
Milevitanic  council,  in  the  year  416;  and  those 
who  deny  the  doctrine  de  peecato  ariginaU,  and 
its  punishment,  which  is  removed  by  baptism, 
were  there  denounced  with  an  anathema. 

But  how  came  it  to  pass  that  the  word  peeea- 
tum  should  be  employed  to  designate  natural 
depravity,  since  this  depravity,  in  abBtraeto,  and 
by  itself,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  dUeaae  or  a  sickly 
moral  disorder  of  man,  and  not  as  action  i  and 
since  man  had  no  guilty  agency  in  bringing  it 
upon  himself?  It  came  in  this  way :  in  Rom. 
TÜ.  9,  and  elsewhere,  Paul  uses  the  term  ofta^ 
tla  in  reference  to  the  bias  to  sin  found  in  all 
men,  or  the  disposition  to  do  what  is  forbidden 
by  the  divine  law;  and  this  is  perfectly  con- 
formed to  the«iMtM  loquendi.  For  the  Greek 
a^Mf^Ca  is  employed  not  only  with  regard  to 
sinful  actions^  but  vayfauU  or  defective  ttate  or 
nature  of  a  thing;  like  the  h^iin peeeatum  and 
peecare.  Vide  s.  73,  II.  In  this  sense,  then, 
they  might  justly  Wfpeeeaium  origime^  instead 
of  w/funt,  meaning  simply  drfutj  faulty  eviL 
Tertallian,  however,  did  not  use  the  word  pecca- 
tunh  probably  on  account  of  this  ambiguity. 
But  when  Augustine  found  the  term  peeeaium 
used  in  the  Latin  Bible  in  reference  to  this 
natural  bias  to  sin,  he  supposed  that  he  might« 
and  indeed  ought,  to  employ  the  same.  But  not 
distinguishing  sufficiently  between  the  diflferent 
meanings  of  this  word,  he  contended,  that  all 
that  must  be- true  respecting  this  state,  in  itself 
oonsidered,  which  is  true  respecting  sinful  ac- 
tions, on  the  ground  that  the  same  word  is  used 
respecting  both  in  the  Bible.  He  then  argued 
in  this  way ;  •»  All  sin  is  punished,  or  it  brings 
men  into  a  state  of  condemnation  before  God, 
and  consequently  this  natural  depravity  itself 
because  it  is  included  under  oftaptMs  and  is 
called /»eeeo^tini.**  Thus  arose  the  scheme  of 
Augustine  described  in  No.  3,  although  in  this 
he  was  not  throughout  consistent  with  himself. 
Instead  of  employing  this  phraseology,  it  would 
have  been  better  for  him  to  have  said.  The  ten- 
dency to  sin  is  indeed  af  evil,  a  moral  disorder — 
L  e.,  a  wrong  and  defective  constitution  of  our 
nature  in  a  moral  respect,  from  which  particular 
actual  sins  result;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  othei^ 
wise  than  displeasing  to  a  perfectly  holy  God ; 
nor  can  he,  as  the  scriptures  expressly  teach, 
be  its  author;  but  neither  would  God  punish 
men  for  this,  in  and  of  itself.  For  puni^ment 
is  first  inflicted  when  man  suffers  himself  to  be 
to  actual  sin,  or  transgression  of  the  | 


law ;  and  because  none  remain  unperrwted,  no 
all  are  sinners,  and  condemned  in  the  sight  of 
God,  although  the  degree  of  their  guilt,  and 
consequently  the  degree  of  their  punishment, 
may  be  different. 

After  the  time  of  Augustine,  various  attempts 
were  made  to  obviate  the  innumerable  mistakes 
which  attended  this  doctrine  depeeeato  ariginaUf 
and  among  others,  a  distinction  was  made  be» 
tween  peeeaium  originale  and  peeeata  aetuaUa^ 
a  distinction  which  is  first  found  in  Job.  Cassi- 
anus  in  the  fifth  century.  Vide  Coll.  P.  P. 
Sceticor.  ziii.  7.  There  were  always,  however, 
among  the  catholics,  even  those  of  ancient 
times,  not  a  few  who  disapproved  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  terta  peeeatum  to  the  corrupt,  moral 
condition  of  man,  and  wished  it  to  be  abolished. 
And  it  happened  to  many,  merely  because  they 
rejected  this  word,  to  be  counted  among  the  Pe- 
lagians or  Semi- Pelagians.  Many  of  the  school« 
men,  too,  preferred  not  to  use  this  term ;  though 
it  is  true,  indeed,  that  among  them  there  were 
many  actually  inclined  to  Pelagtanism.  Vide 
No.  3.  The  schoolmen  rather  chose  to  use  the 
term  employed  by  Tertullian^-viz.,  tfitium  ori' 
ginale  or  naturale;  or  vitiontae,  or  depraoaiio 
congenita^  or  naturetUe, 

As  to  the  German  word  in  use  on  this  sub* 
ject,  Erlhsünde,  (hereditary  sin,)  it  is  still  mors 
inconvenient  than  the  Latin  peeeatum  origi' 
nalei  foK  the  latter  admits,  according  to  com* 
mon  usage,  of  a  correct  interpretation,  and  so, 
if  it  is  properly  explained,  may  be  still  retained. 
But  the  German  word  Sünde  (sin)  is  eltowhers 
always  used  to  denote  an  action^  so  far  as  it  is 
contrary  to  the  divine  law;  but  never  a  atate» 
Instead  of  this  word,  it  would  be  better  to  use 
the  word  Erihfehler^  (hereditary  defect,)  or  still 
better,  Erb^übel,  (hereditary  evil,)  or  more  defi- 
nitely, das  sittliche  Erh'übel^  (the  moral  heredi- 
tary evil.)  Many  of  our  protestant  theologians 
have  therefore  for  a  long  time  preferred  to  use 
the  term  natural  depravity.  Vide  s.  87, 1. 3,  3. 
Dr.  Teller  proposed  to  use  the  word  Tempera^ 
jnents-aunde^  (sin  of  the  constitution  or  temper- 
ament;) this,  however,  is  inappropriate,  since 
it  bears  another  sense— vis.,  some  kind  of  pre* 
vailing  sin,  to  which  a  roan  is  especially  inclined 
from  his  peculiar  organization,  or  his  individual 
natureL     Cf.  s.  75. 

Note, — The  term  peeeatum  originale^  as  used 
in  the  symbolic  books  of  the  Lutheran  church, 
comprises  the  following  things: — (I)  The  defi- 
ciency in  true  holiness  and  piety  which  is  found 
in  all  men  without  exception,  accompanied  with 
a  deficiency  in  powers  for  attaining  holiness  by 
their  own  exertions.  This  is  just  and  scrip- 
tural ;  for  in  order  to  be  morally  good  andpious^ 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  become  so ;  we  are  not 
born  with  this  character;  we  do  not  possess  in 
ourselves  the  powers  rdquisite  to  this  endf  and 
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mve  dependent  on  divine  aaeifttance.  (3)  The 
inordinate  pessions  and  appetites  which  are 
found  in  all  men ;  the  bias  within  as  to  do  what 
is  forbidden,  and  to  leave  undone  what  is  re- 
quired ;  of  the  truth  of  which  every  one^s  own 
expeiienoe  may  convince  him,  and  which  is  con- 
stantly insisted  upon  in  the  scriptures.  Thus, 
by  peecatum  origituUe^  the  symbolic  books  un- 
derstand a  STATE  of  man  which,  morally  consi- 
dered, is  not,  from  the  earliest  period,  what  it 
should  be,  or  what  it  origrinally  was;  and  this 
is  certainly  just  and  true,  both  according  to 
scripture  and  experience. 

These  two  things  taken  tog;ether  are  what 
the  theologians  of  the  Lutheran  and  reformed 
churches  mean  when  they  say,  man  is  horn  tcith 
»nf  or  in  «t'fi— an  expression  which  is  taken 
from  Ps.  li.  7.  And  although  this  expression 
is  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  and  indeed  in  that 
passage  is  used  in  a  different  sense,  yet  the  thing 
which  they  intend  by  the  use  of  it  is  true  and 
conformed  to  the  Bible.  Vide  Moras,  p.  117, 
118. 

It  is  a  common,  but  very  unworthy  art  of 
many  of  the  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  natu- 
ral depravity,  to  make  the  German  word  denote 
ing  this  doctrifte,  Erlhtünde,  (Jwreditary  «tn,) 
which  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  in- 
convenient, the  object  of  ridicule,  as  if  the 
doctrine  of  the  protestant  church  agreed  with 
the  untenable  positions  in  Augustiners  theory. 
While  they  confute  this  theory  only,  they  as- 
sume the  air  of  having  overthrown  the  doctrine 
of  native  depravity  itself.  The  scriptural  texts 
which  stand  in  their  way  are  brought  into 
agreement  with  the  most  different  modern  phi- 
losophical schools,  by  the  aid  of  that  artificial 
exegesis  which  makes  anything  from  every- 
thing; so  that  the  scriptures  must  say  just  that, 
and  that  only,  which  the  authors  of  these  philo- 
sophical systems  require.  Vide  Teller^s  Wör- 
terbuch, art.  Sündey  and  other  attempts  of  the 
theologians  of  the  Kantian  school. 

SECTION  LXXX. 

BMMVUn  OF  THE  FOREOOIMO  DISOOSSEON  RESPBCT- 
1R0  THE  DOOTRlIfB  Or  NATURAL  DEPRAVITY, 
AKD  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  MODE  OF  TEACHING 
THIS  DOCTRINE. 

I.  RetuU»  of  the  foregoing  Diseuuion, 

(1)  The  doctrine  of  the  holy  scriptures,  that 
the  native  depravity  which  discloses  itself  in  the 
preponderance  of  sense  over  reason  is  to  be  found 
in  all  men  without  exception,  is  confirmed  by 
the  undeniable  experience  of  all  men  of  all 
times ;  and  every  individual  may  be  convinced 
of  its  truth  by  his  4)wn  daily  experience,  and  by 
observation  of  those  around  him.  Any  one  who 
is  in  the  habit  of  self-inspection  will  be  compel- 


led to  acknowledge  that  the  confession  of  Paol, 
Rom.  vii.  18,  seq., "  To  will  is  present  with  me, 
but  how  to  perform  that  which  is  good  I  find 
not,"  is  drawn,  as  it  were,  from  his  own  soul. 
Even  the  heathen  nations,  and  those  of  their 
chief  philosophers,  who  did  not  employ  them- 
selves with  empty  speculations,  but  who  built 
their  views  upon  the  observation  of  man  and  of 
themselves,  recognised  the  existence  of  this  evil. 
Vide  s.  74. 

(2)  But  although  philosophy  must  recognise 
the  actual  existence  of  this  evil,  it  can  give  no 
satisfactory  answer  with  regard  to  the  origin  of 
it.  Vide  Kant,  Vom  radikalen  Bösen.  AU  the 
philosophemes  upon  this  subject,  from  Aristotle 
down  to  Leibnitz,  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Scbelling, 
are  full  of  gaps ;  and  in  surveying  them  we  meet 
with  one  unanswerable  question  after  another» 
Vide  s.  74.  Cf.  Michaelis,  Moral,  th.  i.  s.  127, 
seq.  But  there  appears  in  almost  all  nations  a 
pressing  necessity  to  believe  that  God  made  the 
human  race  in  a  more  perfect  state  than  that  in 
which  it  now  exists.  But  they  were  still  unable 
to  solve  the  riddle.  Now  this  ri(Ule  is  solved  in 
the  holy  scriptures  more  satisfactorily  than  by 
all  the  philosophers.  Vide  s.  56,  ad  fin.  s.  74, 
75,  &c.  And  any  one  who  understands  the  scrip- 
tural account  of  the  fall  of  man  as  a  mere  fable, 
or  as  anything  beside  a  narrative  of  what  actu- 
ally took  place,  and  who  is  incautious  enougji 
to  teach  these  views  to  the  common  people  and 
the  young,  takes  away  that  for  which  he  can 
give  nothing  in  return;  although  he  may  not 
design  it,  he  lowers  the  authority  of  the  Bible 
in  the  view  of  his  hearers,  and  does  an  injury 
which  he  will  not  be  able  easily  to  repair. 

There  were  two  theories  which  were  more 
prominent  among  the  Christian  teachers  of  for« 
mer  times,  and  which  even  now  have  their  advo» 
cates— viz.,  the  Jifriean^  or  jSuguaiinianj  and  the 
Pelagian,  Vide  s.  79.  The  latter,  which  nearly 
accords  with  the  views  of  the  stoics,  plainly  dis- 
agrees with  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  and,  more- 
over, has  experience  against  it.  Vide  s.  79,  No. 
3.  But  since  it  wears,  on  the  first  view,  a  more 
rational  aspect,  and  since  especially  it  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  men,  who  had  rather 
view  themselves  in  a  favourable  than  an  unfa- 
vourable light,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  ) 
in  spite  of  experience,  it  should  have  obtained, 
and  still  possess,  considerable  currency.  But 
in  Augustine's  theory  there  are- also  incorrect 
and  untenable  positions,  and  he  deduces  many 
false  conclusions  from  texts  of  scripture  wrongly 
understood.  These  misinterpretations  were  in 
part  occasioned,  and  in  part  promoted,  by  the 
Latin  established  version,  which  Augustine  fol- 
lowed, and  to  which  he  and  his  fellow  teachers 
were  accustomed  from  their  youth.  Besides, 
Augustine's  views  on  the  subject  of  interprets- 
tion  were  deficient.  The  middle  course  between 
2b2 
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these  extremes  is  acoordmit  with  the  Bible,  with 
experience,  and  the  system  of  tiie  protestant 
church.     Vide  s.  77,  78. 

The  objection,  that  the  teripturdl  doctrine  cf 
native  depravity  is  irreconcilable  with  the  justice 
and  goodness  of  God,  does  not  lie  so  much  against 
the  scriptural  doctrine  itself  as  against  certain 
false  and  unscriptural  notions  which  are  some- 
times connected  with  it— e.  g.,  against  the  Au- 
gustinian  theory.  Let  the  following  things  be 
considered — viz., 

(a)  It  is  incorrect  to  assert,  as  some  do,  that 
if  Adam  himself  had  maintained  his  original 
innocence,  no  one  of  his  posterity  either  would 
or  could  hare  sinned.  This  is  nowhere  taught 
in  the  Bible.  The  possibility  of  erring  and 
sinning  would  have  continued,  both  with  Adam 
himself  and  with  his  posterity,  even  if  he  had 
not  at  that  time  fallen.  And  had  it  been  impos- 
sible for  the  posterity  of  Adam,  supposing  him 
to  have  persevered  in  holiness,  to  be  otherwise 
than  holy,  their  goodness  would  have  had  no 
value,  and  would  not  be  entitled  to  reward. 
Man  would  htve  been  a  machine,  having  no 
power  to  move  except  in  one  pre-established 
and  appointed  way.  It  does  not,  therefore,  fol- 
low that  there  would  have  been  no  error  and  no 
sin,  and  consequently  no  punishment  of  sin, 
among  men,  if  our  progenitor  had  not  fallen. 
It  is  indeed  true,  that  both  particular  individuals, 
and  the  race  of  man  at  large,  would  have  been 
by  degrees  more  and  more  confirmed  in  good- 
ness, if  the  state  of  innocence  (or  the  state  of 
the  even  balance  of  the  human  powers)  had 
continued,  as  is  actually  the  case  with  good 
angels ;  but  this  confirmation  cannot  be  under- 
stood in  reference  to  men  more  than  to  angels 
as  removing  the  possibility  of  sinning. 

(b)  When  now  God  foresaw  that  sin  could 
not  be  hindered  among  men,  since  they  are 
beings  endowed  indeed  with  a  moral  nature,  but 
at  the  same  time  possessing  appetites  and  pas- 
sions limiting  the  exercise  of  reason,  he  provided 
that  the  guilt  and  ill-desert  of  pin  should  be  di- 
minished in  Adam's  posterity  by  allowing  Adam 
to  fall,  and  so  a  general  weakness  and  depravity 
to  pervade  the  whole  race.  A  stronger  and  more 
incorrupt  race  would,  if  it  sinned,  sin  far  more 

/  deeply  and  unpardonably  than  a  weaker. 
Hence  we  see  that  the  sin  of  the  fallen  angels 
is  always  described  in  the  Bible  as  far  more  de- 
serving of  punishment  and  more  unpardonable 
than  the  sin  of  the  first  parents  of  our  race ;  and 
their  whole  moral  apostasy  is  described  as  far 
greater  than  that  of  man.  Those  among  Adam's 
weaker  posterity  who  resist  the  inducements  to 
sin,  and  are  diligent  in  the  pursuit  of  holiness, 
do,  as  it  were,  overcome  themselves ;  and  their 
virtue  can  therefore  have  so  much  more  internal 
worth,  and  be  so  much  the  more  deserving  of  re- 
ward.   Those,  on  the  othfit  hand,  who  yield  to 


thefte  temptations,  and  sin,  although  they  axe 
by  no  means  free  from  the  desert  of  punishment, 
(since  God  has  made  known  the  means  by 
which  sin  may  be  guarded  against,)  may  yet, 
on  account  of  their  weakness  and  inability,  hope 
for  pity,  forbearance,  and  a  mitigation  of  punish- 
ment. Vide  on  this  subject,  Michaelis,  Von 
der  Sünde,  s.  563.  Perhaps  God  designed  by 
permitting  the  fall  to  promote  many  other  and 
unknown  ends.  Perhaps  the  example  of  the 
fall  of  man  may  be  instructive  to  the  higher 
orders  of  spiritual  beings,  who  are  always  de- 
scribed in  the  Bible  as  standing  in  intimate  con- 
nexion with  man  and  having  knowledge  respect- 
ing him. 

(c)  Death  was  to  Adam  the  ipropei punishment 
of  his  sin ;  to  his  posterity  it  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  punishment^  but  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  sin  of  Adam.  For  no  mortal  can 
beget  an  immortal.  Vide  s.  78,  III.  Since  now 
death  frees  us  from  this  mortal  body,  the  princi- 
pal seat  of  our  sinful  depravity,  and  since  the 
Christian  doctrine  gives  us  the  comforting  as- 
surance that  in  the  future  life  we  shall  possess 
a  more  perfect  body,  (1  Cor.  xv.  &c.,)  death 
can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  punishment,  but 
must  rather  be  considered  as  a  blessing,  by  all 
those  who  fall  in  with  the  order  appointed  by 
God,  and  fulfil  the  conditions  on  which  he  has 
promised  happiness  after  this  life.  Now  it  is 
a  doctrine  which  we  are  everywhere  expressly 
taught  in  the  New  Testament,  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  this  good,  for  this  blessed  immortality, 
to  Jesus  Christ;  and  the  observation  of  Paul  is 
therefore  well  founded,  that  through  the  institutes 
which  God  has  established  for  the  recovery  of 
the  human  race  through  Christ,  through  the  di- 
vine plan  of  mercy,  we  have  gained  far  more 
than  we  lost  through  the  sin  of  Adam  and  its 
consequences ;  Rom.  v.  15,  seq. 

2<^ote. — ^The  disposition  to  transgress  the 
moral  law,  from  which  no  man  is  free,  cannot 
be  derived  from  any  deficiency  of  reason,  from 
error,  or  want  of  knowledge.  There  may  be 
from  hence  a  possibility  of  sinning  either  from 
ignorance  or  design,  but  a  mere  possibility  of 
sinning,  and  an  inclination  to  sin,  are  very  dif- 
ferent things.  And  we  feel  this  disposition 
even  where  there  is  no  error  or  defect  of  know- 
ledge, yea,  even  in  those  cases  in  which  we  see 
most  clearly  that  obedience  to  the  moral  law 
will  conduce  to  our  best  advantage,  and  that  by 
disobedience  we  shall  render  ourselves  misera- 
ble. Nor  can  it  be  a  mere  fault  of  education.  For 
then  there  would  be,  among  all  the  multiplied 
and  often  opposite  modes  of  education,  some  one 
which  would  furnish  os  with  men  who  would 
be  free  from  this  disposition.  Nor  is  it,  as  has 
been  before  observed,  the  effect  merely  of  the 
bad  examples  which  we  witness  in  others.  This 
depravity  is  not  exhibited  in  all  men  in  the  same 
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way«  One  man  is  either  little,  or  not  at  all  in- 
clined to  those  things  for  which  another  has  a 
great  propensity.  All,  however,  are  inclined 
to  perform  many  actions  which  they  themselves 
acknowledge  to  be  sinful  and  injurious.  There 
is  in  men  a  general  anomaly,  or  a  general  dispo- 
sition to  transgress  the  moral  law,  which  does 
not  determine  to  any  one  particular  vice,  but 
which  is  differently  modified  in  different  per- 
sons. Since  this  disposition  seeks  out  so 
many  and  so  different  deviations,  it  has  a  differ- 
ent aspect  in  different  individuals;  but  in  all 
alike,  it  appears  as  a  strong  disinclination  to 
certain  duties,  and  a  vehement  propensity  to 
certain  actions  which  are  morally  bad.  What 
is  common  to  this  depravity,  as  it  appears  in  all 
men,  is  the  preponderance  of  that  which  is  re- 
presented to  us  as  good  or  evil  by  our  lower  ap- 
petites, over  that  which  we  perceive  in  the  use 
of  reason  to  be  good.  From  this  depravity  no 
age  is  free,  nor  can  it  in  this  life  be  ever  wholly 
eradicated.  The  faults  of  youth,  such  as  levity 
and  prodigality,  do,  indeed,  often  disappear  in 
later  periods  of  life,  but  their  place  is  supplied 
by  others,  such  as  ambition  and  jealousy ;  and 
many  of  the  excellences  which  belong  to  the  pe- 
riod of  youth — e.  g.,  innocence,  openness,  and  vi- 
vacity, often  gradually  decay  in  the  years  of  man- 
hood ;  and  although  a  more  advanced  age  seems 
to  have  the  advantage  in  point  of  experience  and 
exercise,  yet  still  it  cannot  be  affirmed  as  a  ge- 
neral fact,  that  this  higher  age  is  on  the  whole 
morally  better  than  youth.  It  is  therefore  a 
well-known  proverb,  founded  in  experience,  to 
say  respecting  old  men  who  only  seem  exter- 
nally to  have  reformed,  that  ihey  have  not  for^ 
saken  wn,  but  nn  hasfonaken  them, 

n.  On  Teaching  this  Doctrine. 

The  questions  relating  to  this  subject  are. 
Whether  the  doctrine  cf  man'i  native  depravity 
ought  to  be  exhibited  in  popular  instruction  ?  and 
if  so,  in  what  way  ?  On  this  general  subject, 
ef.  Knapp's  Essay  in  Ewald^s  Christlicher  Mo- 
natsschrift; Jahrg.  3,  1802;  bd.  3,  st.  1,  s.  3,  f. 

(I)  The  doctrine  of  native  depravity,  as  we 
are  taught  it  both  by  scripture  and  experience, 
is  very  disturbing,  depressing,  and  humbling 
in  its  tendency.  The  light  in  which  man  is 
here  taught  to  regard  himself  is  not  at  all  favour- 
able or  pleasant,  and  is  calculated  to  lead  him 
to  tremble  for  himself.  But  feelings  of  this 
kind,  although  highly  salutary,  are  yet  unplea- 
sant to  tiie  natural  man  ((^opxtx^,  ^x''X9)n  and 
for  the  very  reason  that  he  is  of  such  a  character, 
he  is  opposed  to  everything  which  awakens  feel- 
ings of  this  kind ;  he  prefers  to  keep  this  subject 
out  of  sight,  and  is  unwilling  to  hear  anything 
respecting  it.  It  is  with  him  as  with  a  sick 
man,  who  is  unwilling  to  acknowledge,  either 
to  himself  or  others,  that  he  is  sick,  partly  be- 


cause he  is  ashamed  of  his  sickness,  and  partly 
because  he  is  reluctant  to  adopt  the  severe  re- 
medies necessary  to  his  cure.  Thus  it  is  with 
the  carnal  man  who  refuses  to  undertake  the 
radical  cure  of  the  disorders  of  his  soul,  because 
he  would  feign  conceal  his  sickness  from  his 
own  view,  and  dreads  to  make  the  bitter  sacri- 
fices which  his  moral  recovery  and  holiness  re- 
quire. He  would  rather,  therefore,  persuade 
himself  and  others  that  he  is  good,  or  at  least 
that  his  case  is  not  so  bad  as  might  seem.  Now 
if  any  one  does  not  believe  that  he  is  sick,  nei- 
ther does  he  believe  that  he  is  in  any  need  of  a 
remedy  or  of  a  physician ;  or  if  he  thinks  he  is 
only  slightly  sick,  he  hopes  he  shall  be  able  to 
help  himself,  or  to  recover  without  the  aid  of 
medicine.  And  so  any  one  who  thinks  in  the 
same  way  with  regard  to  his  moral  stf^te  will 
infallibly  be  cold  and  indifferent  in  the  use  of 
all  the  means  which  the  Christian  doctrine  pre- 
scribes for  the  sanctification  of  the  heart;  he 
will  even  scorn  them  as  idle  and  superfluous, 
because  he  sees  no  necessity  for  them ;  yea,  he 
will  eVen  feel  aversion  and  hatred  towards  them, 
as  a  sick  man  is  accustomed  to  do  towards  a 
bitter  and  disagreeable  medicine.  It  is  there- 
fore very  intelligible,  and  may  be  psychologi- 
cally explained,  why  the  opinion,  that  man  is 
not  so  depraved  as  is  sometimes  represented, 
and  the  delusion  that  the  Christian  means  of 
cure  are  inappropriate,  superfluous,  and  may  be 
easily  dispensed  with,  should  gain  currency  in 
an  age  and  among  men  distinguished  above 
others  in  egotism,  self-sufficiency,  and  the  love 
of  worldly  enjoyment. 

(3)  We  may  hence  explain  the  fact  why  the 
doctrine  of  human  depravity  is  repugnant  to  so 
many  in  our  age,  and  why  it  is  almost  wholly 
set  aside  in  the  instruction  of  the  common  people 
and  of  the  young.  ITie  pretext  by  which  the 
omission  of  this  doctrine  is  commonly  justified 
is,  that  it  inspires  men  with  aversion  to  God, 
that  it  makes  them  irresolute  and  spiritless  in 
the  pursuit  of  virtue,  and  that  it  leads  to  an  un- 
worthy depreciation  of  onieself,  and  even  to  de- 
spair, which  prevents  all  improvement.  These 
effects,  however,  can  never  be  feared  when  this 
doctrine  is  taught  as  it  is  in  the  holy  scriptures. 
Who  can  bring  an  example  to  shew  that  the 
scriptural  doctrine  ever  produced  such  an  effecti 
On  the  contrary,  experience  shews  that  this  doc- 
trine, rightly  exhibited,  produces  just  the  oppo- 
sit  effects,  and  animates  man  in  the  pursuit  of 
holiness,  and  leads  him  to  the  highest  exertions 
of  all  his  powers  for  the  attainment  of  it.  Vide 
8.  77,  IL,  ad  flnem. 

The  true  ground  why  so  many  forbear  to 
preach  this  doctrine  is,  that,  for  the  reasons  just 
now  suggested,  it  is  displeasing  to  many  of  their 
hearers,  whose  favour  they  would  gladly  conci- 
liate.   It  is  with  them  as  with  those  respecting 
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whom  John  speaks,  ch.  xii.  43.  Others  have 
never  clearly  considered  the  reasons  why  they 
forbear  to  preach  this  doctrine,  bat  follow  blindly 
the  example  set  them  by  some  of  the  eminent 
and  lauded  preachers  of  the  day.  For  the  great 
majority  of  men,  and  even  of  teachers,  never 
think  for  themselves,  but  depend  upon  authority. 
Again :  there  are,  alas !  many  religious  teach- 
ers who  are  themselves  unrenewed  men,  who 
even  while  at  home  were  sunk  deep  in  moral 
corruption,  who  become  still  more  depraved  at 
the  schools  and  universities,  and  who,  when 
they  assume  the  sacerdotal  robe,  alter  only  their 
outward  deportment,  without  experiencing  a 
radical  change  of  heart.  Such  are  blind  leaders 
of  the  blind. 

,  (3)  The  teachers  who  adopt  the  principles 
just  mentioned  are  accustomed  to  descant  large- 
ly upon  itie  worth,  the  tiobleneaa,  and  the  digtiity 
of  man,  since  discourse  like  this  is  heard  with 
pleasure,  and  it  is  far  more  agreeable  to  be 
praised  than  blamed.  In  this  strain,  therefore, 
preachers  of  such  a  character  often  indulge,  and 
even  in  their  instruction  of  the  young  dwell  on 
nothing  but  the  dignity  of  roan.  In  this  way 
many  of  them  suppos*e  they  shall  elevate  man, 
inspire  him  with  a  zeal  for  virtue,  and  by  means 
of  this  feeling  of  honour  raise  him  to  nobleness  of 
character.  And  it  is,  indeed,  right  to  point  man 
to  the  noble  faculties  which  he  possesses,  &c. 
This  is  ofien  done  in  the  Bible.  This,  how- 
ever, we  should  do,  and  not  leave  the  other  un- 
done. In  the  Bible  this  is  always  done  in  con- 
nexion with  the  doctrine  of  the  moral  apostasy 
of  man.  If  this  doctrine  be  not  brought  into 
connexion  with  it,  the  doctrine  of  the  dignity  of 
man  is  injurious;  it  nourishes  pride  and  self- 
righteousness,  and  prevents  that  self-knowledge 
which  is  so  essential,  and  thus  leads  aside  from 
the  way  of  true  reformation,  such  as  God  will 
accept.  It  leads  men  to  think  that  they  are  per- 
fect, and  have  no  need  of  reformation ;  that  they 
are  in  no  danger,  and  at  most  need  only  to  be 
ennobled  and  perfected,  and  not  to  be  radically 
renewed.  What  must  be  the  effect  of  a  doc- 
trine like  this  in  an  age  in  which  self-confidence 
and  selfish  blindness  are  the  prevailing  fault, 
and  have  so  deeply  imbued  the  minds  even  of 
children  and  youth,  that  at  the  age  when  they 
are  just  beginning  to  learn,  they  think  them- 
selves wiser  than  their  teachers,  and  from  the 
height  to  which  they  suppose  themselves  to 
have  attained,  seem  to  look  down  with  compas- 
sion upon  the  aged. 

(4)  From  these  observations  it  follows,  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  a  Christian  teacher  to  exhibit 
the  doctrine  of  moral  depravity  without  regard 
to  the  fear  or  the  favour  of  man,  after  thfe  exam- 
ple which  the  inspired  teachers  have  set  him— 
the  ancient  prophets,  Jesus,  and  the  apostles. 
The  times  have  changed  nothing  belonging  to 


this  doctrine,  nor  can  they.  Human  nature  is 
the  same  now  that  it  has  been  in  every  preced- 
ing age;  and  the  inculcation  of  this  doctrine  is 
not  less  important  in  an  enlightened  than  in  an 
unenlightened  period.  It  is  by  this  doctrine 
alone  that  the  necessity  of  an  entire  moral  re- 
novation of  the  human  heart  can  be  placed  in  a 
strong  light;  here  man  learns  to  understand 
himself  aright,  and  to  think  humbly  with  regard 
to  himself;  here  he  learns  to  see  clearly  the 
difficulties  and  mighty  hindrances  which  lie  in 
the  way  of  conversion,  and  attains  to  the  con- 
viction that  he  needs  help,  and  that  without  di- 
vine assistance  he  can  do  nothing.  Truly  and 
beautifully  has  Seneca  said,  Imiium  at  salutis, 
noiitia  peceati.  Nam  gut  peceare  se  neacit,  cor» 
rigi  non  vult.  Deprehendas  ie  oportet  antequam 
cmendes,  Ep.  28.  This  is  the  great  principle 
upon  which  the  inspired  teachers  proceeded  in 
all  their  instructions.  Christ,  for  example,  took 
this  course  in  his  conversatft)n  with  Nicodemus, 
however  strange  the  doctrine  might  have  ap- 
peared to  the  latter.  And  there  is  no  better  way, 
none  which  is  more  capable  of  vindication  on 
psychological  grounds. 

(5)  But  in  order  that  the  teaching  of  this 
doctrine  may  attain  its  end,  it  is  not  enough  to 
set  forth  the  mere  dogma,  and  to  prove  it  con- 
nectedly from  the  holy  scriptures,  and  then  to 
speak  of  it  in  the  abstract  i  for  in  that  case  the 
wholesome  and  necessary  application  is  easily 
neglected  by  the  hearer.  On  the  contrary,  it 
ought  rather  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  concrete ; 
at  least,  the  abstract  statement  should  always 
be  applied  to  particular  concrete  cases,  and  es- 
pecially to  ourselves»  This  is  the  wise  mode  of 
teaching  exhibited  in  the  Bible.  Vide  8.  T7, 
III.  2.  In  the  popular  exhibition  of  this  doc- 
trine, therefore,  the  teacher  should  begin  with 
making  his  hearer  observant  of  himself,  and  en- 
deavour to  convince  him  of  his  own  depravity, 
or  of  the  preponderance  of  appetite  over  reason 
in  himself,  as  learned  from  his  own  experience. 
This  is  the  easiest  way  to  bring  the  contemner 
of  this  doctrine  to  silence.  For  example,  let  the 
teacher  in  his  instructions  go  over  all  the  points 
which  Paul  has  cited  Rom.  vii.  7 — 23,  as  proof 
of  the  moral  corruption  of  man,  without  at  first 
remarking  that  this  is  taught  in  the  Bible.  The 
hearer  must  confess  that  he  finds  it  in  himself 
exactly  as  described — ^that  he  is  not  what  he 
ought  to  be,  and  what  his  own  moral  feeling 
teaches  him  that  he  must  be,  in  order  to  please 
God.  When  he  is  brought  to  this  conviction, 
then  let  him  be  shewn  that  the  doctrine  of  scrip- 
ture corresponds  with  his  own  experience.  In 
this  way  he  will  acquire  regard  for  the  Bible,  afl 
he  will  see  that  it  gives  no  ideal  description  of 
man,  but  represents  him  as  he  actually  is.  Then 
he  will  be  constrained  to  acknowledge:  "Yes! 
I  too  am  actually  so;  it  is  as  if  I  myself  were 
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here  described.*'  Has  any  one  come  to  this 
point,  there  is  hope  that  he  may  be  inclined  to 
employ  the  means  of  recovery  prescribed  in  the 
Bcriptures,  and  especially  in  the  Christian  doc- 
trine; particularly  if  he  is  shewn  how  and 
wherefore  they  have  so  beneficial  an  effect ;  and 
if  is  made  to  consider,  that  our  own  good  in- 
tentions and  all  the  means  by  which  we  attempt 
to  help  ourselves  are  inefficacious.  In  this  way 
is  the  feeling  of  the  need  of  help  and  of  a  Re- 
deemer to  be  excited  in  man ;  and  thus  does  the 
knowledge  of  our  moral  depravity  and  inability 
lead  to  Christ,  as  to  him  through  whom  alone  it 
can  be  removed.  But  all  this  instruction  will 
be  in  danger  of  failing  of  its  effect,  unless  the 
hearer  perceives  that  the  teacher  himself  has  a 
personal  interest  in  the  matter,  that  he  speaks 
from  his  own  internal  conviction,  and  that  he 
has  experienced  on  his  own  heart  the  efficacy  of 
the  means  prescribed,  and  shews  their  effect  in 
his  life  and  walk. 

(6)  None  of  the  profound  and  learned  inves- 
tigations of  philosophers  and  theologians,  re- 
specting the  nature  of  human  depravity,  the 
mode  of  its  propagation,  &c.,  should  have  any 
place  in  the  practical  and  popular  exhibition  of 
this  doctrine.  It  is  enough  for  the  teacher  to 
stop  with  the  simple  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  and 
merely  teach,  (a)  that  all  men  have  been  ac- 
tually so,  ever  since  our  first  parents  transgress- 
ed the  divine  command ;  and  (b)  that,  according 
to  the  Bible,  the  ground  why  all  their  posterity 
are  such  lies  in  our  first  parents ;  but  that  (e) 
we  owe  the  improvement  of  our  condition,  and 
the  restoration  of  our  lost  holiness  and  happi- 
ness to  Jesus  Christ,  since  he  redeems  or  frees 
UR-from  sin  and  its  evil  consequences,  and  turns 
this  evil  to  our  good ;  Rom.  yü.  25.  For  more 
on  this  point,  vide  the  article  on  Christ. 

SECTION  LXXXI. 

XXPLAHATION  Or  THE  IDEA  WHICH  IS  COMMOKLV 

oomncoivD  ih  theology  with  the  bxpbb»- 

MON  ••  ACTUAL  tlHS ;"  AHD  OF  THE   DIEEEB- 
BHT  DEGREES  OE  SIN. 

We  have  thus  far  treated  of  the  moral  corrup- 
tion of  human  nature,  and  its  causes ;  we  haye 
also  given  a  history  of  this  doctrine ;  s.  74--80. 
We  now  proceed  to  consider  particular  tinful 
actiom^  whose  source  is  found  in  this  same  mo- 
ral depravity.  Vide  s.  73,  ad  finem.  We  shall 
treat  this  subject  under  the  two  following  divi- 
sions— viz.,  (1)  The  nature  of  particular  sinful 
actions,  and  their  different  kinds  and  divisions, 
8.  81 — 84;  (2)  The  different  üaU  which  arises 
«in  man  on  the  commission  of  sin,  s.  85—87. 

L  Additional  Explanation  of  the  idea  of  Sin. 

We  have  before  shewn,  under  s.  73, 1.,  what 
is  meant  by  the  terms  sin  and  law  ,*  and  this  will 
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be  presupposed  in  the  remarks  which  follow. 
Since  now  we  must  regard  this  natural  depravity 
as  a  nrful  ttate^  and  since  we  must  regard  par- 
ticular sinful  actions  as  the  eontequence  and  re- 
ault  of  this  state,  theologians,  since  the  time  of 
Cassianus,  have  adopted  the  division  of  sin  into 
peceatum  originale  and  peeeatum  actuale.  Vide 
s.  79,  No.  4,  ad  finem,  and  Moms,  p.  118,  snpra. 
Morus  has,  indeed,  omitted  the  special  consi- 
deration of  the  doctrine  de  peeeaio  aetuaU  in  his 
Dogmaiik,  and  assigned  the  discussion  of  it 
wholly  to  the  department  of  Morale.  But  the 
general  theory  of  actual  sins  belongs  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Dogmatical  theology,  and  is  commonly 
introduced  by  theologians  into  this  department. 

jSciual  sine  are,  moreover,  commonly  denomi- 
nated peeeata  teneu  etridiori»  By  actione^  how- 
ever, theologians  do  not  mean,  in  treating  of  this 
subject,  those  merely  which  are  external— \.  e., 
which  are  committed  by  means  of  the  body  and 
its  organs ,-  but  also  those  which  are  internal— 
i.  e.,  those  which  take  place  merely  in  the  soul, 
and  are  performed  in  thoughts,  desires,  &c. 
Hence  it  has  been  common  to  subdivide  aitual 
sins  into  external  wad  internal^  of  which  we  shall 
say  more  hereafter.  AetuaHs  is  a  term  which 
belongs  to  the  later  Latin,  and  was  first  used  by 
Macrobius;  it  answers  to  the  older  term  aetu- 
osusy  active^  consisting  in  action ;  or  to  activus^ 
which  is  sometimes  employed  in  the  same  sense. 
Hence  Cicero  says,  vita  aetuosa^  virtus  aetuosa^ 
Nat.  Deor.  i.  40 ;  instead  of  which  Macrobios 
writes,  virtutes  aetuales,  Seneca  has,  aetiva 
philosophia,  Ep.  95,  and  Quinctilian  opposes 
aelivum  (the  practical)  to  speeulativum^  (the  the- 
oretical.) But  sinful  actions  are  denominated 
peeeata  aetuaHa  in  opposition  to  native  depravity, 
because  they  involve  an  actus  transitorius^  such 
as  exists  in  all  human  actions ;  they  have  a  be- 
ginning and  an  end.  But  original  sin  has  in 
this  life  no  end,  but  continues  as  long  as  man 
remains  npon  the  earth.  It  is  not  an  act,  bat  a 
state.  The  application  of  the  term  sin  to  thia 
state  is  indeed  inconTenient,  becanse,  according 
to  the  definition  given  of  sin,  native  depravity 
cannot  be  literally  so  called ;  a  more  appropriate 
name  would  be,  hereditary  evil.  But  since  the 
former  term  is  now  common  among  theologians« 
and  the  thing  denoted  by  it  is  accordant  both 
with  reason  and  scripture,  it  must  be  understood« 
and  its  ground  must  be  known. 

In  explanation  of  the  subjective  definition  of 
sin  given  s.  73, 1.— -viz.,  a  free  action  tvkieh  «t 
not  conformed  to  the  law  of  God^  or  which  devi» 
ates  from  this  law,  let  the  following  additional 
remarks  be  considered .  When  we  would  judge 
respecting  any  action,  internal  or  external,  whe- 
ther it  is  sinful  or  not,  our  decision  must  depend 
upon  the  three  following  conditions — ^viz., 

(1)  That  the  man  who  commits  the  action 
had  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  law,  (notiiia 
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legig,)  And  this  presupposM  (a)  that  the  law 
was  actually  giren  to  man;  (b)  that  it  was 
known  by  diis  individaal,  or  at  least,  that  it 
ihould  have  been  known  by  him,  and  that  so  it 
is  his  own  fault  if  he  remained  unacquainted 
with  it ;  and  (e)  that  he  understood  the  sense  of 
the  law,  or  might  have  understood  it.  Is  any  one 
of  these  conditions  wanting,  the  act  contravening 
the  law  is,  indeed,  an  eviV,  (foolish,  hurtful  in 
its  tendency,  &c.,)  but  not  nn.  Vide  s.  73, 1. 
Cf.  Rom.  iv.  15;  ▼.  13,  ofiofttCa  o^  i^Xoyutai 
ft^  Syfo;  vo/iov. 

(3)  That  the  action  does  not,  in  fact,  agree 
with  the  law.  The  determination  of  this  matter 
has  often  in  particular  cases  more  difficulty  than 
one  would  think.  The  oyer-anxious  and  scru- 
pulous man  often  regards  certain  actions,  both 
internal  and  external,  as  sinful,  while  they  are 
not  forbidden  in  the  divine  law ;  and  in  this  way 
he  needlessly  disquiets  himself.  Another  man 
mistakes  on  this  subject  through  indifference 
and  carelessness.  But  a  far  more  common  fault 
is,  to  allow  self-love  to  pronounce  too  light  and 
partial  a  sentence  upon  our  own  actions,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  judge  the  actions  of  others 
too  severely.  Vide  Matt.  vii.  3 — 5.  Nor  is  the 
obligation  of  the  law  the  same  for  all.  Some 
laws  are  not  universally  obligatory,  but  binding 
only  on  certain  individuals,  and  in  particular 
eases.  The  same  action  may  be  sin  in  one  man, 
and  not  in  another.  One  does  it  with  a  convic- 
tion that  it  is  not  wrong,  and  so  sins  not ;  the 
other  is  doubtful,  or  convinced  in  his  heart 
that  it  is  wrong,  and  yet  does  it,  and  sins. 
This  may  be  applied  to  the  so-called  d^to^opa, 
indifferent  things,  fastings,  amusements,  card- 
playing,  dancing,  &o.  Vide  1  Cor.  viii.  and  ix., 
and  Rom.  xiv.  23.  The  further  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  sin  ex  eonteientia  errante  sive  erronea 
belongs  to  the  department  of  theological  Morah. 

(3)  That  in  the  commission  of  the  action, 
man  had  the  use  of  his/ree-toti/,  (f  6  avrcfov^frov, 
or  Ixsv^lpa  9tpo(up£0K.)  An  action  which  we 
have  been  compelled  to  do  against  our  will,  or 
which  we  have  done  without  consciousness, 
eannot  bto  regarded  as  our  own  action.  This  is 
true  not  only  of  evil,  but  of  good  actions.  In 
order,  now,  that  the  action  of  a  man  may  be  free 
and  80  imputable,  he  must  in  doing  ii  (a)  be  in 
a  state  in  which  he  can  exerciae  his  understand- 
ing, and  determine  his  will  according  to  that 
which  his  understanding  approves ;  for  this  is 
essential  to  freedom.  Therefore  no  infant,  no 
idiot,  no  insane  person,  no  sleeper  or  dreamer, 
can  commit  sin,  because  he  has  not  the  use  of 
his  understanding.  The  shameful  words  and 
deeds,  the  blasphemy,  &c.,  which  we  often  see 
and  hear  in  delirious  persons,  are  not  nm,  be- 
cause they  are  not  free  actions ;  and  if  they  are 
afterwards  disposed  to  trouble  themselves  on  ac- 
count of  what  they  may  have  said  or  done  in 


such  a  state,  they  ought  to  be  set  at  rest.  In 
order  that  a  man*s  action  may  be  free,  (5)  his 
power  to  act  must  not  be  hindered  by  external 
circumstances.  If,  therefore,  in  any  case  a 
man  is  compelled  by  some  external  necessity 
to  act  wholly  against  his  will,  or  if  he  is  barely 
restrained  in  acting,  so  that  he  cannot  proceed 
wholly  according  to  his  own  will  and  intent, 
then  his  action  is  not  free,  or  at  least  not  per- 
fectly free,  and  so  is  not  imputable,  or  is  not 
wholly  so.  Everything  depends  here  upon  the 
intention.  A  man  designs  to  do  an  evil  deed, 
but  is  prevented  from  accomplishing  his  par- 
pose  by  external  circumstances,  and  so  does 
not  sin  indeed  externally,  but  he  does  in  his 
heart,  and  in  the  judgment  of  God  and  of  his 
own  conscience  is  deserving  of  punishment. 
The  case  is  the  same  as  to  the  imputation  of  a 
good  act,  the  execution  of  which  has  been  pre- 
vented by  external  circumstances.  Vide  Matt. 
V.  38,  coll.  s.  82. 

n.  The  different  degrea  of  Sin. 

In  common  life  sins  are  distinguished  into 
groa  and  great  sins,  and  light  and  trifling  sins, 
and  the  latter  are  judged  deserving  of  less  pu- 
nishment than  the  former.  This  diffierenee  is 
founded  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself.  For 
whoever  sins,  acts  against  the  obligation  which 
rests  upon  him  to  fulfil  certain  duties ;  but  this 
obligation  has  different  degrees,  according  to 
the  difference  of  the  powers  of  the  acting  sub- 
ject, and  of  his  motives  to  action.  Hence  it 
follows  that  one  commits  greater  sins  who  has 
more  power  and  stronger  motives  for  doing 
right  than  one  with  whom  these  powers  and 
motives  were  Weaker.  Again:  the  less  the 
motives  and  inducements  to  sin,  and  the  more 
the  reasons  which  were  calculated  to  deter  from 
the  commission  of  it,  so  much  the  worse  is  the 
sin,  and  so  much  the  more  deserving  of  punish- 
ment. The  motives  tending  to  withhold  from 
sin  are  to  be  judged  of  from  the  peculiar  situa- 
tion, the  circumstances,  the  mode  of  thinking, 
and  the  knowledge  of  each  individual;  also, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  person  or  thing 
with  respect  to  which  the  sin  is  committed,  (e. 
g.,  sins  against  parents^  to  whom  we  are  under 
greater  obligations  than  to  others;)  and  also 
according  to  the  consequences  which  flow  from 
the  sin.  The  consideration  of  this  matter,  how- 
ever, properly  falls  into  the  department  of  theo- 
logical morals. 

In  entire  conformity  with  these  principles 
does  the  holy  scripture  decide  respecting  the 
different  degrees  of  sin,  and  their  desert  of  pu- 
nishment. Vide  Matt.  v.  22;  John,  xix.  11, 
(jLtC^iov  ofiapfia;  Luke,  xii.  47,  ifi;  Matthew, 
xi.  33—24;  1  Tim.  i.  15;  3  Peter,  ii.  20,  21. 
But  since  this  difference  of  degree  in  sin  de- 
pends upon  so  many  things,  which  are   not 
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always  obyious,  and  cannot  be  duly  estimated 
by  others ;  upon  the  dispositions  and  intentions 
concealed  in  the  heart  of  him  who  acts ;  upon 
his  knowledge,  his  temptations,  his  powers  and 
capacities ;  it  is  often  impossible  for  us  in  par- 
ticular cases  to  form  a  correct  judgment.  God 
only,  who  knows  the  heart  of  man,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  acts,  can  judge  truly  and 
decisively  respecting  his  actions.  To  him,  there- 
fore, should  this  decision  be  left.  Vide  Rom. 
xir.  4, 9^  f /$  E(  6  xpivuiv  oxxofpcoif  olxitr^v ;  James, 
iv.  13 ;  Matt.  yii.  1,  seq.  On  this  account,  it  is 
our  wisdom,  as  well  as  our  duty,  although  con- 
trary to  the  common  disposition  of  men,  to  judge 
ourselves  with  all  possible  strictness,  but  the 
faults  of  others  with  forbearance  and  toleration. 
This,  too,  is  according  to  the  direction  of  Christ, 
Matt.  yii.  1 — 5,  ooll.  Luke,  xiii.  2 — 6.  Baum- 
garten  has  discussed  this  subject  minutely  in  his 
«•Diss,  de  gradibus  peccatorum  ;'^  Hale,  1744, 
NoU  1. — ^The  philosophers  both  of  ancient 
and  modem  times  have  been  almost  entirely 
agreed  that  there  is  a  difference  of  degree  in 
sins ;  with  the  exception  only  of  the  stoics,  who 
maintained  the  paradoxical  opinion,  that  all  ains 
are  aUke,  Vide  Cicero,  Parad.  iii. ;  Seneca, 
Ep.  66 ;  Cicero,  De  finibus  honor,  et  malor.  iy. 
S7«  seq.  They  assumed  that  all  virtues  were 
equal ;  and  hence  it  followed,  by  way  of  contrast, 
that  al!  vices  were  equal ;  and  hence,  that  all  tbe 
▼irtuoas  and  all  the  vicious  were,  in  their  view, 
on  the  same  level— e.  g.,  one  who  killed  a  slave 
without  a  cause  committed,  in  their  view,  an 
equal  sin  with  one  who  abused  his  father.  In 
this  doctrine  they  were  opposed  chiefly  by  the 
peripatetics.  But  although  they  maintained 
this  equality  of  virtues  and  of  vices,  they  yet 
ascribed  to  them  a  different  extent  and  limita- 
tion, so  that  some  were  capable  of  palliation, 
others  Tinpardonable ;  because  some  deviated 
more  than  others  from  the  law ;  and  so  with  re- 
gard to  the  virtues,  which  were  judged  of  by 
them  according  to  their  different  utility.  Hence 
we  see  that  in  substance  they  agreed  with  others, 
and  only  differed  from  them  by  this  striking 
proposition,  which  they  selected  on  account  of 
its  strangeness.  All  which  they  mean  to  affirm 
is,  that  one  transgression  is  as  much  a  trans- 
gression as  another;  and  all,  in  respect  to  their 
internal  nature,  are  alike,  because  they  are  all 
▼iolations  of  the  rule,  and  so  are  opposite  to  the 
virtues.  And  the  same  is  taught  by  the  text. 
Jamas»  ii.  10,  11.  But  this  internal  nature  of 
virtues  and  vices  cannot  be  made  the  standard 
by  which  their  greatness  is  determined,  but  the 
conseqaencea  which  result  from  them,  the  pur- 
pose and  inteatton  of  the  soul  from  which  they 
flow,  and  sometimes  even  the  mere  ««so  it 
seems  good''  of  the  lawgiver.  Vide  Tiedemann, 
System  der  Stoischen  Philosophie,  th.  iii.  s. 
151—156. 


NbteÜ, — Some  theologians  have  maintained 
that  sin,  or  rather  the  guilt  of  sin,  is  infinite  in 
the  philosophical  sense,  (eulpam  sive  reatum 
peccatorum  esse  infinitum.)  They  resort  to  this 
statement  in  order  to  explain  more  easily  the 
infiniteness  of  the  satisfaction  made  by  Christ, 
and  also  the  eternity  of  the  punishments  of  hell. 
Whoever,  they  say,  breaks  the  laws  of  the 
Infinite  Being,  brings  upon  himself  infinite 
guilt.  But  this  statement,  taken  in  the  strict 
philosophic  sense,  is  incorrect.  For  (a)  it 
would  follow  from  this  that  there  was  no  differ- 
ence of  objects ;  for  the  infinite  is  always  like  to 
itself,  and  cannot  be  increased  or  diminished. 
(6)  An  action  which  is  directed  against  a  parti- 
cular object,  does  not,  of  necessity,  partake  of 
the  nature  of  this  object.  Whether  the  object 
is  finite  or  infinite  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  action,  and 
makes  no  alteration  in  its  character.  A  finite 
action  cannot  become  infinite,  or  involve  infinite 
guilt,  merely  because  it  relates  to  an  infinite  ob- 
ject. If  it  could,  then  every  good  action  agree- 
ing with  the  divine  law  must  be  infinite,  and 
have  an  infinite  worthiness ;  and  so  the  know- 
ledge which  man  has  of  God  must  be  infinite 
because  it  relates  to  an  infinite  being,  (e)  This 
whole  opinion  rests  upon  a  comparison  of  divine 
and  human  things  carried  too  far,  so  as  to  give 
rise,  as  in  innumerable  other  cases,  to  mistake. 
We  look  upon  the  crimes  committed  against 
rulers  and  magistrates  as  greater  than  those 
committed  against  others,  and  we  punish  them 
more  severely ;  and  this  with  justice.  But  the 
reason  of  this  lies  not  so  much  in  the  personal 
character  or  worth  of  the  injured  object,  as  in 
care  for  the  public  welfare  or  security,  which  is 
more  endangered  by  any  indignity  done  to  the 
magistracy  than  to  a  private  person.  Hence 
this  crime,  in  order  to  deter  others  from  com- 
mitting it,  must  be  punished  more  severely 
than  others.  But  this  principle  cannot  be  ap- 
plied in  its  whole  extent  to  God ;  although  such 
human  representations  are  often  applied  to  him. 
For,  properly  speaking,  God  cannot  be  in- 
jured by  men ;  they  cannot  frustrate  any  of  his 
plans,  nor  set  aside,  disturb,  or  throw  effectual 
hindrances  in  the  way  of  any  of  his  counsels. 
Vide  Eberhard,  Apologie  des  Sokrates,  th.  i.  s. 
374,  f. 

SECTION  LXXXII. 

DIVISIONS  OF  SIN  IN  RESPECT  TO  THE  LAW,  TO 
TBK  KNOWLEDGE  AND  PURPOSE  OF  HIM  WHO 
COMMITS  IT,  AND  TO  THE  ACTION  ITSELF. 

I.  In  respect  to  the  Lau\ 

As  the  law  contains  both  pree^ts  and  prohibi» 
tions,  it  follows  that  actions  deviating  from  if 
may  be  of  two  kinds — viz.,  (a)  actions  forbid- 
den by  the  law,  sins  of  commission,  {peeeata 
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r;)  (b)  deeUningr  or  rafating  to  per- 
form actions  reqaired  by  the  law,  sins  of  omis* 
sion,  (^peecata  omigaioniaJ)  The  latter  kind,  as 
well  as  the  former,  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
and  declared  to  be  equally  sins,  James«  iy.  17, 
<»To  him  that  knoweth  to  do  good,  (i.  e.,  who 
has  power  and  opportunity  to  perform  it,)  and 
doeth  it  not,  it  is  sin  ;'*  or,  every  omission  of 
good,  to  perform  which  we  are  obliged  by  the 
divine  law,  is  sin.  Cf.  Luke,  xii.  47 ;  Matt  yii. 
19.  A  man,  therefore,  who  guards  merely 
against  sins  of  commission,  so  that  he  cannot  be 
charged  with  any  open  violation  of  the  divine 
will,  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  an  observer 
of  the  divine  law.  To  this  character  he  can  lay 
claim  only  when  he  has  not  to  condemn  himself 
for  omitting  the  good  which  the  law  required 
him  to  perform.  Thus,  not  only  does  he  sin 
who  does  what  is  forbidden  by  God,  but  he  too 
who  omits  to  do  what  God  requires.  It  is,  how- 
eyer,  a  common  error  of  men  to  regard  sins  of 
omission  less  than  those  of  commission,  because 
they  are  less  externally  visible.  Some  theolo- 
gians, too,  have  maintained  that  sins  of  omission 
were  less  heinous  and  punishable  than  those  of 
commission.  But  this,  as  a  general  proposition, 
and  applied  to  all  cases,  is  false.  To  neglect  to 
use  the  powers  and  faculties  given  us  is  often  as 
injurious,  sometimes  more  so,  than  the  abuse  of 
them  in  sins  of  commission.  But  because  the 
evil  done  in  sins  of  commission  is  often  more 
immediate  and  obvious  than  in  sins  of  omission, 
where  the  effect  is  more  slow  and  is  often  lost 
in  obscurity,  we  are  easily  led  to  regard  the  lat- 
ter as  less  than  the  former.  In  the  eyes  of  God, 
the  thief  and  the  murderer  may  be  less  vile  than 
the  hardhearted  rich  man,  who  refuses  to  relieve 
his  dying  neighbour,  and  suffera  him  to  perish 
of  hunger;  although  the  former  is  severely  pu- 
nished by  men,  while  the  latter  remains  unpu- 
nished, and  even  may  enjoy  the  highest  repute 
and  honour  in  the  view  of  men.  Christ  teaches 
this.  Matt.  XXV.  41 — 46,  where  those  who  have 
not  fed  the  hungry  and  clothed  the  naked  are 
consigned  by  the  Judge  of  the  world  to  the 
place  of  torment,  as  well  as  other  offenders. 
He  applies  the  term  xaacofcoulp  to  the  omission 
of  a  good  action,  Mark,  iii.  4 ;  Luke,  vi.  9. 

IL  A  reaped  to  the  Knowledge  and  the  Will  of  him 
who  eins* 
(I)  /n  reaped  to  knowledge.  In  case  of  an 
illegal  action,  one  either  knows  the  law  or  he 
does  not ;  hence  arises  the  division  of  sins  into 
those  of  ignorance  and  those  of  knowledge, 
(peeeata  ignoraalim^  and  peecaia  cum  aeientia 
redi  eomnUua,)  Sin,  or  transgression  of  the 
divine  law,  always  presupposes  a  knowledge  of 
this  law ;  for  without  the  knowledge  of  the  law 
tiiere  can  be  no  sin.  Vide  s.  81, 1.  The  sin 
of  ignoranoe  is  not  Ibund,  therefore,  in  the  case 


of  one  who  is  wholly  ignorant  of  the  dtvine  law, 
or  who  has  had  no  opportunity  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  it;  in  short,  when  his  ignorance 
is  without  any  fault  on  his  part.  Henoe  Christ 
says,  John,  xv.  32,  24,  •«  Had  I  not  told  it  unto 
you,  (that  I  was  a  divine  teacher,)  ye  would 
not  have  sinned,  (in  rejecting  me;)  and  had  I 
not  done  such  great  miracles,  (by  which  they 
are  furnished  with  the  means  of  judging  cor- 
rectly respecting  me,)  they  had  not  bad  sin.*' 
An  ignorance  of  this  kind,  which  is  wholly 
without  criminality,  is  called  by  the  schoolmen, 
ignoraniia  imnneihilUi  and,  however  various  are 
the  explanations  which  they  give  of  it,  they  are 
agreed  in  saying,  that  it  must  be  excused,  and 
cannot  be  imputed.  In  particular  cases,  how- 
ever, it  is  very  difficult  to  judge  respecting 
othera,  whether  the  ignorance  of  any  one  is,  or 
is  not,  without  any  fault  on  his  part;  for  whal 
seems  to  one  easy  to  be  known,  so  that  he  can 
hardly  conceive  how  it  should  appear  dark  or 
difficult,  is  attended  in  the  view  of  another  with 
insuperable  difficulties  and  hindrances.  Hence 
we  ought  to  be  very  cautious  in  judging.  God 
only  can  determine  infallibly  whether,  and  how 
far,  ignorance  is  attended  with  criminality.  As 
soon,  however,  as  any  one  neglects  the  means 
within  his  reach  of  acquiring  knowledge  of  the 
law,  his  ignorance  is  no  longer  innocent;  he 
commits  actual  sin,  and  is  liable  to  punishment. 
In  order  to  a  nn  o^  ignorance^  it  may  therefore 
be  considered  as  essential  that  the  pereon  should 
have  been  able  to  know  the  law,  and  that  his 
own  negligence  and  forbearing  to  inquire  is  the 
only  cause  of  his  ignorance. 

Neariy  related  to  these  are  sins  committed 
throuf^h  error ,  (per  errorem  commissa;)  hence 
they  are  oflen  classed  with  sins  of  ignorance. 
Sins  of  error  are  those  which  are  committed 
(a)  when  one  erroneously  supposes  thst  a  law 
exists,  when  in  fact  there  is  none-*«,  g.,  when 
one  supposes  it  is  his  duty  to  persecute  heretics 
and  errorists ;  (6)  when  one  misunderetands  the 
law,  or  (c)  when,  through  error,  he  fails  in  the 
application  of  the  law  to  particular  cases;  or 
(e{)  when  he  judges  erroneously  respecting  the 
obligation  under  which  he  is  laid  by  the  law. 
The  only  question  now  is,  whether  such  an  error 
is  without  fault,  or  not ;  whether  it  was  in  our 
power  to  avoid  it.  These  different  kinds  of  sin 
are  distinguished  in  the  scriptures,  and  are  al- 
ways there  judged  of,  according  to  the  principle« 
here  laid  down— e.  g.,  Luke,  xxiii.  34,  FMer^ 
forgive  them^  (there  was,  therefore,  sin  in  this 
case ;  for  they  had  had  opportonity  to  beeome 
better  instructed;  and  yet  there  were  many 
things  whio  diminished  their  guilt;  and  so 
Christ  adds,) /or  they  know  rot  what  they  do* 
Acts,  iii.  17,  »Of  a  oyyocay  iicpajifi*  and  Pan! 
ssys,  respecting  himself,  1  Tim.  i.  13,  God  had 
forgiven  him  for  persecuting  ChristiaMS,  or» 
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wyvoifiß  hatUfia  hf  i^üotit^.  Sins  in  general  are 
aometinraa  ealled  ofyvwifiwfih  Heb.  ix.  7.  Heb. 
mxvt  her,  it.  S»  13,  where  sins  of  ignorance  of 
OTery  kind  are  spoken  of  at  length.  The  foi^ 
ther  discussion  of  this  subject  belongs  to  theo- 
logical morals. 

(9)  /n  reaped  to  the  vfilU  Here,  again,  it  must 
be  presopposed,  that  without  the  free  determina^ 
tion  of  the  will  no  sin  can  exist.  Such  an  act 
does  not  depend  upon  me,  and  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  mine.  Vide  s.  81, 1,  ad  finem.  In 
order  to  estimate  correctly  the  sinful uess  of  hu- 
man actions,  and  their  liability  of  panishment, 
regard  must  be  had  to  tber  motives  and  induce- 
ments which  act  on  the  human  will,  and  the  re- 
lations of  men  with  regard  to  them,  and  the 
situation  in  which  the  offender  is  placed.  Ac- 
cording to  these  circumstances  must  the  degree 
of  the  sinfnlness  of  actions  be  judged  and  esti- 
mated. Sins  may  be  divided,  in  respect  to  the 
intention  with  which  they  are  committed,  into 
the  following  classes— viz., 

A.  Involuntary  siks,  when  one  transgresses 
the  law  of  God,  without  having  formed  a  proper 
Resolution  or  purpose  of  so  doing,  (jn  abeit  eon' 
aiUum  peeeandi.)     Among  these  are  :— 

(a)  Sine  of  precipitancy,  ''ft^«"  as  Cicero 
says,  (Officiis,  L  8,)  ^repentina  aliquo  motu 
animi  oeeidtMU,''*  in  opposition  CO  deliberate  sins, 
prepenae  and  cforethouf^ht*  Sins  of  this  kind  are 
oommitled  when  persons  act  so  precipitately  that 
they  do  not  once  think  of  the  law  forbidding  the 
action  which  they  perform,  or  do  not  duly  con- 
sider the  reasons  which  lie  against  it.  They 
ought  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  sins 
which  are  committed  through  levity.  In  ord^r 
that  a  trespass  committed  by  me  should  be 
through  were  precipitaney,  I  roust  not  have 
sought  the  opportunity  to  sin ;  the  time  between 
the  resolution  and  the  action  must  have  been 
very  short,  and  the  feeling  which  has  carried 
me  away  must  have  been  very  strong.  The 
sin,  too,  most  be  followed  by  deep  repentance, 
and  a  firm  resolve  to  avoid  the  same  in  future. 
Such  sins  of  precipitancy  ought  not,  however, 
to  be  lightly  regarded,  because  they  often  plunge 
us  into  great  calamity,  and,  if  often  repeated, 
cease  to  be  sins  of  precipitancy.  Sins  of  this 
nature  are  mentioned  in  Gal.  vi.  I,  where  Chris- 
tians are  exhorted  to  be  on  their  guard  against 
them«  and  to  endeavour,  in  the  spirit  of  meek- 
ness, to  restore  those  who  have  committed  them. 
Vide  also  Psalm  IxxiiL  3,  coll.  ver.  93,  seq. 

(fi)  Sirm  of  Vfeakneu,  (^peeeata  infinnitatie,) 
TfarfBse,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  can 
take  place  only  when  one  knows  that  what  he 
does  is  against  the  law,  but  yet  is  not  physically 
able  to  forbear  doing  it.  They  are  seen  in  per- 
sons who  are  not  sufficiently  confirmed  in  good- 
ness, who  have  not  a  settled  habit  of  doing 
right,  «ad  whose  passions  are  very  violent. 


Sins,  however,  cannot  be  said  to  be  committed 
from  mere  weakness,  unless  he  who  commits 
them  has  used  on  his  part  a  proper  watchful- 
ness, and  has  resisted  his  evil  desires,  and 
found,  alter  all,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
wholly  to  exclude  them  from  his  mind,  or  to 
fulfil  his  duties  and  his  good  intentions.  This 
is  the  case  of  which  Christ  speaks.  Matt.  xxvi. 
41,  ««The  spirit  is  willing  {npo^fiov)  ;  but  the 
ßesh  (i.  e.,  the  body,  by  which  the  soul  is  so 
much  influenced)  is  weak  (our^enjf) ;"  i.  e.,  as 
weak  men,  whose  spirit  dwelt  in  a  disordered 
body,  they  were  not  able  to  execute  the  good 
purposes  for  which  they  had  a  willingness. 
The  general  maxim  contained  in  this  passage  is 
the  following :  men  are  often  hindered  by  sense 
and  passion  from  the  execution  of  their  best 
purposes,  and  yield  to  the  inducements  to  sin. 
The  scriptures,  therefore,  always  presnppose 
in  these  sins  a  certain  goodness  of  heart,  and 
the  serious  purpose  of  avoiding  sin,  and  deep 
repentance  on  account  of  it  when  it  has  been 
committed.  Men,  therefore,  who  are  totally 
corrupt,  and  in  whom  all  moral  sense  is  sop- 
pressed,  cannot  commit  sins  of  weakness; 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  entirely 
true,  according  to  the  common  affirmation  of 
some  theologians,  that  the  pious  only  and  the 
truly  regenerate  can  commit  sins  of  weakness 
and  precipitancy,  and  that,  as  some  will  say, 
all  the  sins  of  the  unrenewed  are  to  be  regarded 
as  sins  of  design,  (Germ.  Bosheitminden.) 
For,  as  even  the  pious  man  is  frequently  borne 
away  by  the  violence  of  passion  to  the  inconsi- 
derate commission  of  deeds  which  are  against 
his  own  will  and  purpose;  this  must  certainly 
be  much  oftener  the  case  with  unrenewed  men ; 
and  unless  they  are  in  a  high  degree  corrupt  and 
vicious,  it  cannot  be  affirmed  with  certainty  re- 
specting them,  that  they  always  sin  from  sheer 
wickedness,  and  that  they  never  fight  against 
sin  and  endeavour  to  resist  it.  For  a  man  who 
is  addicted  to  a  particular  vice,  and  who  often 
commits  one  sin,  may  yet  have  in  him  much 
which  is  good,  and  strive  with  earnestness  and 
zeal  against  other  sins  to  which  he  is  tempted. 
Now,  little  as  sin  can  in  any  case  be  approved 
or  exculpated,  it  is  yet  true  that  many  very 
gross  outbreakings  of  sin  in  particular  cases 
and  persons  are  to  be  considered  as  sins  of 
weakness  and  precipitancy,  and  that  the  Otti- 
nisdent  Being  often  passes  a  different  judg- 
ment, with  regard^  the  morality  of  such  ac- 
tions, from  that  wmch  men  commonly  form,  or 
are  able  to  form.  This  is  the  case,  for  exam- 
ple, with  theft,  suicide,  homicide,  infanticide, 
and  other  similar  crimes,  which,  on  account  of 
their  consequences,  need  to  be  severely  punish- 
ed by  human  courts. 

B.  Voluntary  sins,  peecala  voluntaria,  or 
prooereHea^  (from    9cpoa»pf<yt(,  propoaitum^  eon^ 
2C 
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nlium.)    Tbese  vre  eoRimitted  with  a  detenni- 
nation  of  breaking  the  law  of  God. 

(a)  When  any  one  knows  the  law,  and,  be- 
fore he  sine,  distinctly  recollects  it,  or  might 
easily  recollect  it,  and  yet  proceeds  to  sin,  then 
his  sin  is  voluntary ;  so  also,  when  he  delights 
himself  in  the  sin  which  be  has  committed,  ap- 
proyes  of  it,  and  wishes  for  an  opportunity  to 
repeat  it,  notwithstanding  he  is  convinced,  or 
might  be,  that  the  act  is  opposed  to  the  divine 
law. 

(b)  A  sin  does  not  cease  to  be  voluntary  and 
deliberate,  because  he  who  commits  it  may  have 
been  urged  on  by  the  command,  the  threat,  the 
solicitation,  or  the  contempt,  of  men.  F^or  in 
this  case  it  is  in  my  power  to  leave  the  sin  qn- 
done ;  and  if  I  commit  it,  I  form  the  resolution 
of  breaking  the  law  of  God  in  order  to  escape 
an  evil  threatened  me  by  man.  Vide  Matt.  x. 
98.  An  exception  is  of  course  made  with  re- 
gard to  proper  i^Aynca/ compulsion— e.  g.,  if  one 
strikes  another  with  my  hand,  against  my  own 
will,  the  action  in  such  a  case  is  no  more  mine. 

(e)  It  is  not  necessary  that  every  voluntary 
sin  should  be  a  gross  one;  even  the  smallest 
violation  of  the  law  which  takes  place  with  de- 
liberation is  a  voluntary  sin;  and  it  may  even 
be  that  an  action  which  is  not  in  itself  sinful, 
and  which  is  only  regarded  as  such  from  an 
nnenlightened  conscience  may  become  a  volute 
tary  tin  by  being  deliberately  performed;  for 
the  person  in  such  a  case  forms  a  resolution  to 
break  the  law  of  God— e.  g.,  when  one  regards 
card-playing  as  forbidden,  and  yet  plays«  Vide 
s.  81, 1.  9. 

(d)  The  highest  degree  of  voluntary  sin  is 
that  in  which  one  sins  with  willingnen^from 
mere  wiekedtiess,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  sin  it- 
self, (peecatum  frivolnm,  or  ixwatov.)  Every 
auch  sin  is  indeed  voluntary;  but  every  volun- 
tary sin  does  not  spring  from  pure  malice  or 
evil.  Such  a  sin  exists  only  when  one  violates 
the  law  without  being  tempted  to  it  by  external 
solicitations  or  opportunities.  There  are,  there- 
fore, many  voluntary  sins  which  do  not  result 
from  this  pure  evil,  and  which  are  not  commit- 
ted with  this  perfect  cordiality;  but  which  may 
be  even  reluctantly  performed,  through  fear  of 
persecutfon,  contempt,  or  some  other  cause.  In 
such  a  case,  we  have  the  sin  of  purpose,  not  of 
mere  evil.  Should  one  in  opposition  to  his  own 
convictions  renounce  religion  at  a  time  of  *per- 
•ecution,  or  when  irreligious  opinions  were  pre- 
Talent,  he  would  sin  voluntarily ;  but  for  him  to 
do  this  without  the  influence  of  persecution,  of 
danger,  or  of  any  solicitation  from  without, 
would  be  to  sin  cordially  and  from  entire  wick- 
edness. Paul  names  this  sinning  ixwau^^  Heb. 
z.  96,  where  he  speaks  of  just  such  a  denial  of 
the  faith,  and  justly  declares  it  to  be  one  of  the 
most  heinous  and  unpardonable  of  crimes. 


(«)  When  from  the  frequent  repetition  of  a 
sin,  a  habit  is  formed,  this  sin  thus  made  habi- 
tual is  denominated  a  vice ;  e.  g.,  the  vice  of 
drunkenness,  &;c.  The  term  vice  is  used  in  two 
senses — viz.,  sometimes  to  denote  the  habit  it- 
self of  acting  against  the  divine  law ;  sometimes 
to  denote  the  particular  actions  which  originate 
in  such  a  habit.  Thus  when  it  is  said,  a  man 
is  guilty  of  a  great  vice,  the  meaning  is,  that  he 
has  committed  a  sinful  action  which  with  him 
is  habitual.  Hence  every  vicious  man  is  a  sin« 
ner — ^i.  e.,  a  transgressor  of  the  divine  law ;  but 
every  sinner  is  not  of  necessity  vicious.  Of. 
Michaelis,  Von  der  Sünde,  s.  337,  seq.  and 
Toellner,  Theologische  Untersuchungen,  th.  i. 
b.  9,  Num.  7.  y 

Note, — ^As  the  sacred  writers  always  proceed 
on  the  principle  that  God,  as  ruler,  has  a  right 
to  prescribe  laws  to  men,  and  that  men,  as  his 
subjects,  are  always  bound  to  obey ;  they  de- 
scribe those  who  knowingly  and  wilfully  trans- 
gress his  authority,  as  enemtes,  rdtels,  and  tf»- 
turgents,  and  their  crimes,  as  rdfeUion,  enmity, 
&c. ;  so  Psalm  viii.  3;  Rom.  viii.  7;  James,  iv. 
4.  On  the  contrary,  the  virtuous  man  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Bible  as  obedient  and  wubmimive 
(q>us),  who  willingly  and  cheerfully  bows  to 
\he  authority  of  God.  Humility  oflen  stands 
for  piety,  and  pride  for  «neAeefneM,— intentional 
and  deliberate  sins;  and  the  proud  are  those 
who  commit  them.  Vide  Ps.  cxix.  91,  51; 
XXV.  9.  Why  are  the  virtuous  called  humble 
and  obedient  f  All  virtue  should  proceed  from 
religious  motives,  from  thankful  love,  and  a 
spirit  of  obedience  towards  God. 

(3)  In  respect  to  the  actione  themselves,  or 
the  acting  eubjecl,  sins  are  divided  into  internal 
and  external.  We  act  either  with  our  souls 
simply,  or  with  them  in  connexion  with  the 
body,  of  which  the  soul  makes  use  as  its  organ. 
This  division  is  foiAid  in  the  New  Testament, 
Matt.  ix.  4;  Rom.  iii.  13,  seq.;  9  Cor.  vii.  I, 
{ftaiKvöfioi  6apx6i  xai  Hptvfimfof.)  Peecata  actu' 
aUa  interna,  are  those  which  are  committed 
merely  in  heart,  or  in  thought.  They  are  also 
called  aetiones  {pravas)  animi,  and  are  compre- 
hended by  Paul  under  the  term  ?pya.  Gal.  v.  19, 
seq.  coll.  Rom.  i.  98 — 31.  Among  these,  how- 
ever, we  are  not  to  include  those  evil  desires 
that  rise  involuntarily  and  without  guilt  in  the 
hearts  of  men;  which  are  rather  the  disease  of 
the  soul  than  its  guilt.  They  are  committed 
only  when  the  desires  after  forbidden  things 
rising  in  the  heart  are  cherished,  entertained, 
delighted  in,  and  executed ;  in  short,  when,  as 
James  says,  (ch.  i.  15,)  sin  is  conceived  in  the 
heart.     Cf.  s.  78,  IV. 

Peecata  actuoHa  externa,  are  those  unlawful 
actions  which  one  commits  with  the  body  and 
its  members.  They  are  divided,  according  to 
the  different  manner  in  which  the  disposition  of 
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the  8oal  18  made  Icnown  UiTongh  the  body,  into 
peeeata  oris  or  lingua^  (Matt.  t.  22 ;  Rom.  iii. 
14;  James,  iii.  2,)  geatuum  and  operia.  The 
external  or  bodily  actions  of  men  are,  however, 
only  so  far  sinful  and  liable  to  punishment,  as 
they  depend  on  the  soul  or  the  will,  Matt.  xv. 
18---20 ;  otherwise,  they  cannot  be  denominated 
sins.  Vide  No.  II.  2,  of  this  section.  Hence 
Christ  calls  the  heart  of  man  the  treasury 
(^aavpo^)  of  good  and  evil,  where  good  and 
evil  actions  lie  concealed,  and  are  prepared,  be- 
fore they  are  externally  exhibited;  Matthew, 
xii.  34,  35,  coll.  Mark,  vii.  21.  The  body  is 
merely  the  instrument  or  subject,  which  obeys 
the  commands  of  the  soul.  Hence  it  is  plain 
that  it  is  false  to  consider  internal  sins  as  less 
heinous  and  deserving  of  punishment  than  ex- 
ternal sins,  as  is  commonly  done.  This  mistake 
results  from  the  fact  that  internal  sins  are  con- 
cealed from  the  view  of  men,  and  cannot  there- 
fore be  punished  by  them.  We  deceive  our- 
selves here  also,  by  conceiving  of  the  relation 
between  men  and  God  as  about  the  same  as  that 
which  subsists  between  man  and  his  fellow 
man,  especially  like  Üiat  between  subjects  and 
a  human  ruler,  where  thoughts  are  not  liable  to 
punishment,  so  long  as  they  remain  mere 
thoughts,  and  are  unknown  to  other  men.  But 
to  God  the  mere  thoughts  of  men  are  as  much 
known  as  their  outward  actions.  Vide  1  Cor. 
iv.  5,  and  s.  22;  and  he  can  therefore  bring 
them  into  judgment  for  the  one  as  well  as  for 
the  other.  Hence,  in  the  Bible,  the  very  signi- 
ficant epithet,  xa^utyvJiatfji  (sS  y)h)  is  applied 
to  God.  It  is  also  obvious  that  in  very  many 
cases  interna]  sins  are,  in  the  sight  of  God, 
more  heinous  and  ill-deserving  than  external. 
For  example :  one  man  occupies  his  fancy  with 
shameless  and  unchaste  images.  He  commits 
internal  sin,  although  no  other  man  can  reproach 
him  for  it,  or'  punish  him,  because  it  is  done 
merely  in  heart.  Another  man,  ordinarily 
chaste,  is  borne  away  by  passion  at  one  time 
actually  to  cQmmit  fornication  or  adultery,  and 
thus  brings  upon  himself  shame  or  panisbment 
from  man,  while  the  other  goes  free.  Both 
have  sinned.  But  which  of  the  two  sins  is,  in 
the  sight  of  God,  of  the  darkest  character  and 
the  most  deserving  of  punishment,  the  internal 
or  the  external?  The  decision  in  this  case  is 
not  difficult;  and  if  we,  like  the  omniscientGod, 
knew  the  heart,  we  should  all  decide  in  the 
same  manner  with  regard  to  offences  of  this  na- 
ture. Hence  Christ  says.  Matt.  v.  28,  whoever 
looks  upon  a  woman  to  lust  after  her  hath  com- 
mitted adultery  with  her  already  m  his  heart. 
Cato  pronounced  justly  a  similar  judgment: 
Furtum  sine  ulla  quoqut  aitreetatione  fieri  posse, 
aola  MEimc  atque  animo,  ut  furtum  fiat,  adni- 
txntk;  Gellius,  xi.  18,  ad  finem. 


SECTION  LXXXIIL 

OF  SOME  OTHER  DIVISIONS  OF  SUT    AND  SIMS  OF 
PARTICIPATIOK. 

I.  Some  minor  dimsions  of  sins. 

Besides  the  divisions  of  sin  already  mention- 
ed, 8.  82,  there  are  also  many  others  which  are 
either  wanting  in  exactness  and  philosophic  cor- 
rectness, or  are  of  less  consequence,  as  they 
cast  but  little  light  upon  the  doctrine  itself,  and 
only  furnish  some  contingent  characteristics  of 
particular  kinds  of  sin.  Some  of  them  are  also 
liable  to  great  abuse.  Still,  as  they  are  fre- 
quently found  in  the  writings  of  the  schoolmen 
and  of  modern  theologians,  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  them  as  matters  of  history. 

(1)  The  division  of  sins  in  respect  to  the 
object  of  the  law  against  which  the  sin  is  com- 
mitted into  those  which  are  committed  against 
God,  against  one*s  neighbour,  and  against  one' 
tejf,  is  a  very  common  division,  but  far  from  be- 
ing accurate  and  just.  For  the  object  of  every 
sin,  if  the  formale  of  it  is  considered,  is  God. 
The  obligation  to  obey  the  law  issues  from  him 
as  the  supreme  Ruler  and  Lawgiver.  Again; 
every  one  who  commits  a  sin,  of  whatever  kind 
it  may  be,  sins  in  each  case  against  himself. 
For  in  the  commission  of  it  he  most  injures 
himself. 

Note. — We  may  here  notice  the  division  of 
sins  which  is  found  among  the  schoolmen,  into 
peeeata  philosophiea  (those  committed  against 
the  laws  of  nature),  and  peeeata  theohgiea, 
(those  committed  against  the  revealed  will  of 
God.)  But  no  characteristics  can  be  given  by 
which  these  two  kinds  of  sinning  can  be  distin- 
guished from  each  other;  and  the  guilt  and  ill 
desert  of  both  must  be  necessarily  equal,  since 
God  is  no  less  the  author  of  the  laws  of  nature 
than  of  thoae  of  Revelation.  We  may  learn 
something  of  the  great  abuse  of  this  division, 
of  which  some  of  the  Jesuits  since  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century  have  been  chargeable« 
from  church  history  and  theological  ethics. 

(2)  Sins  have  been  divided,  in  respect  to 
their  greater  or  less  guilt  and  desert  of  punish- 
ment, into  moriaHa  or  non-venaHa ;  (unpardon- 
able), and  venalia  (pardonable); — sin»  unto 
death,  and  venial  sins.  The  phrase  nn  unto 
death  is  taken  from  1  John,  v.  16,  where,  how- 
ever it  has  an  entirely  different  meaning  from 
that  which  is  given  to  it  in  this  connexion^-viz^ 
punishment  with  death  at  a  human  tribunal,  a 
crime  worthy  cf  death,  a  capital  crime.  But  this 
phrase,  as  used  by  theologians,  is  taken  in  the 
Hebrew  sense,  and  denotes  sins  which  draw 
after  them  death — ^i.  e.,  divine  punishment— e. 
g.,  John,  viii.  21,  24,  a/td^winla^h  iv  f^  afta^it^ 
vfiuiv.    The  term  peeeatum  veniale  is  found  even 
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in  Angfastine.  Very  different  opinions,  howeyer, 
are  entertained  by  theologians  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  this  division ;  and  there  has  been  much 
controTersy  about  it,  especially  between  the  the- 
ologians of  the  Roman  and  the  protestant  church. 
In  order  that  this  term  may  be  understood  in  a 
sense  conformed  to  the  Bible,  it  must  be  ex- 
plained in  the  following  way ;  every  sin,  as  such, 
deserves  punishment,  {^a/tw  a/toxvn,  James, 
i.  15,)  nor  do  the  least  remain  unpunished. 
The  pious  man,  therefore,  either  does  not  sin  at 
all,  or  if  he  sins,  deserves  punishment,  (death.) 
But  if  any  one  has  sinned  through  ignorance, 
heedlessness,  human  weakness,  or  precipitancy, 
he  may  hope  for  the  pardon  (veniam)  of  his  sin, 
since  he  did  not  commit  it  with  deliberate  pur- 
pose. Vide  s.  83.  Heinous  sins  remain  al- 
ways deserving  of  punishment;  but  those  who 
repent  of  their  sins  and  with  all  their  hearts 
turn  from  them,  receive,  according  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  scriptures,  pardon  from  God,  through 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ;  and  the  Christian  knows, 
that  through  his  faith  his  sins  are  truly  forgiven 
him.  Vide  Rom.  viii.  1,  ovitp  xa/(dacpi,fia»  1 
John,  i.  9,  coll.  ii.  1 ;  Ps.  ciii.  8—18. 

(3)  As  the  phrase  to  cry  to  ffeaoen  is  used  in 
the  Bible  with  reference  to  particular  sins,  some 
•have  thence  taken  occasion  to  introduce  the  di- 
vision of  sins  into  clamantia  and  non^lamarUia. 
The  texts  are.  Gen.  iv.  10 ;  xviii.  20 ;  Ex.  iii.  7 ; 
James,  v.  4,  coll.  Is.  xxii.  14.  The  sins  men- 
tioned in  these  passages  have  been  comprised  in 
the  following  distich : — 

'*  Clamitat  ad  eoelum  vox  sanguinis  et  Sodomorum, 
Vox  oppressorum,  merces  detenta  laborum." 

But  this  crying  to  Heaven  is  not  given  in  the 
Bible  as  the  definite  mark  of  any  particular  sins, 
and  it  may  be  spoken  of  many  others  besides 
those  to  which  it  is  actually  applied.  It  depends 
merely  upon  the  circumstances.  It  is  prosopo^ 
jEMtto,  and  is  used  to  denote  great  and  aggravated 
offences,  which  have  terrible  consequences,  but 
which  are  not  punished  in  this  world,  either  be- 
cause they  remain  undiscovered,  or  because,  on 
account  of  great  public  corruption,  they  are  not 
regarded  as  sins.  Respecting  such  sins,  the  He- 
brew says,  they  cry  to  God^  or,  they  call  to  God 
for  revenge — ^i.  e.,  they  are  punished  by  God 
with  peculiar  severity,  although  overlooked  by 
men.  Among  sins  of  this  nature,  e.  g.,  is  per- 
jwry^  respecting  which  it  is  expressly  said,  Ex. 
jcx.  7,  that  God  will  not  forbear  to  punish  it, 
although  the  phrase  crying  to  Heaven  is  never 
.used  with  respect  to  it  in  the  Bible.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  said,  respecting  the  blood  of 
Christ,  Heb.  xii.  24,  that  it  speak»  better  things 
than  the  blood  of  Abel;  it  calls  upon  God  for 
favour  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  or  it  results 
in  this,  that  God  does  pardon;  while  Abel's 
blood  called  on  God  to  punish,  or  was  followed 


by  this  consequence,  that  God  punished  the 
murderer.  In  connexion  with  these  texts,  vide 
Sir.  XXXV.  18,  "The  tears  of  the  widow  cry 
over  themselves  (to  Heaven)  against  him  who 
extorts  them." 

n.  Participation  in  the  sins  ofothen. 

In  1  Tim.  v.  22,  Paul  makes  use  of  the  lan- 
guage xw,vu>iKiv  oftoptttu;  aXKotpicui,  A  sin  of 
participation  is  committed  by  any  one,  when  the 
unlawful  action,  though  not  performed  imme- 
diately by  him,  is  yet  done  mediately  through 
him,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  is  occasioned, 
aided,  and  abetted  by  him.  Everything,  there- 
fore, by  which  I  give  to  my  fellow  man  oppor- 
nlty,  inducement,  or  occasion  to  sin,  is  a  sin  of 
participation.  The  guilt  which  rests  upon  me 
is  greater  or  less,  in  proportion  as  I  could  have 
foreseen,  or  did  actually  foresee  and  approve, 
the  sins  which  my  fellow  man  has  committed 
in  consequence  of  these  opportunities  and  in- 
ducements which  I  placed  in  his  way.  In  a 
great  variety  of  ways  can  one  give  to  another 
occasion  to  sin ; — ^by  command,  by  bad  advice 
and  counsel  (John,  xviii.  14;  2  Sam.  xvi.  21), 
by  praising  wicked  deeds,  by  concealment,  by 
omitting  to  place  all  possible  resistance  in  the 
way  of  the  sin,  or  by  failing  to  give  needful  admo- 
nition, warning,  or  correction,  (1  Sam.  iii.  13.) 
The  mere  participator,  however,  has  not  always 
equal  guilt  with  the  one  who  himself  directly 
commits  the  sin.  The  guilt  of  the  one  may  be 
greater  or  less  than  that  of  the  other,  or  that  of 
both  may  be  equal ;  and  this  will  be  according 
to  the  circumstances  in  each  particular  case. 
The  more  full  discussion  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject belongs  properly  to  the  department  of 
morals. 

There  is  one  class  of  sins  of  participation 
which  deserves  more  particular  notice  here,  al- 
though the  consideration  of  it  at  large  belongs 
to  theological  morals — viz.,  scandals^  so  called. 
We  subjoin  only  a  few  remarks.  Xxat^oXoy 
(rpiQ)  is,  literally,  anything  by  which  one  is 
made  to  faü{  it  then  signifies  anything  by 
which  one  is  injored^-e.  g.,  snares,  plots; 
finally,  in  a  moral  sense,  it  denotes  not  only 
every  deliberate  and  designed  solicitation  of  an- 
other to  evil,  but  also  everything  by  which  one 
gives  to  another  occasion  to  sin,  even  in  a  more 
indirect  way,  and  if  he  had  no  intention  of  so 
doing— e.  g.,  the  bad  example  which  one  sets 
before  another.  This  term  is  sometimes  used 
in  the  discourses  of  Jesus  to  signify  temptation 
to  apostasy  from  Christianity — e.  g.,  Matt, 
xviii.  6 ;  John,  xvi.  I ;  but  it  is  also  used  by 
Christ  in  a  wider  sense— e.  g.,  Matt.  xvii.  27, 
where  it  denotes  the  inducement  to  disobey  ma- 
gistrates, which  one  offers  to  another  by  hb 
conduct;  and  in  general  axwhaOaJ^iw  is  with 
him  to  give  occasion  to  nn,  U^mpt^  Matt.  T. 
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89,  30.  Such  an  offence  or  scandal  may  be 
committed  either  in  word  or  in  external  deed. 
Actions  and  words  may  in  themseWes  be  right 
and  innocent ;  but  if  one  can  foresee  that  by  them 
another  may  be  led  into  sin,  it  is  his  duty  to  re- 
frain irom  them.  On  these  principles,  Paul 
judges  respecting  the  eating  of  meats  regarded 
as  unlawful,  and  of  flesh  offered  to  idols,  in  pre- 
sence of  persons  who  had  conscientious  scruples 
respecting  it,  Rom.  xiv.  20 — 26;  1  Cor.  viii. 
10 — 13.  The  maxims  which  Paul  lays  down 
in  these  places  are  very  important  and  worthy 
of  being  laid  to  heart,  because  they  are  applica- 
ble to  all  similar  cases.  The  accountability 
and  ill-desert  of  a  person  guilty  of  such  an  of- 
fence is  different,  in  proportion  to  the  deed  it- 
self and  its  consequences.  The  easier  it  is  to 
avoid  the  seductive  action,  the  more  important 
the  office  and  station  of  the  one  who  does  it ; 
the  more  unlawful  the  action  is  in  itself,  and 
the  greater  the  evil  done  by  it,  so  much  the 
greater  and  more  deserving  of  punishment  is 
the  offence. 

Scandals  or  offences  are  sometimes  divided, 
in  respect  to  the  subject,  into  those  given  and 
those  received — a  division,  however,  which  is  in 
many  respects  inconvenient;  it  is  further  treated 
of  in  theological  morals.  Scandals  given  are 
those  actions  of  an  injurious  tendency,  to  the 
omission  of  which  one  is  obligated,  either  from 
the  nature  of  the  actions  themselves,  or  firom  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  case.  To  com- 
mit an  action  in  such  a  case  is  axaar^oxi^iiv  tlva 
(active),  Matt,  xviii.  6.  Scandals  received  are 
such  actions  as  may  prove  temptations  to  some 
one,  but  which  are  either  in  themselves  good 
and  according  to  duty,  or  at  least  indifferent  in 
their  moral  character.  In  the  first  case,  one 
may  give  offence  or  occasion  sin  without  being 
accessory  to  it,  and  so  withoat  sin  on  his  part. 
In  the  second  case,  it  is  a  duty  to  abstain  from 
the  action,  according  to  the  advice  of  Paul,  as 
we  have  seen  above.  This  scandakmi  aceeptum 
is  axaviaXca^tuivrCvi,  Matt. xi.  6 ;  xiii.  57  (the 
first  case) ;  Rom.  xiv.  31,  (the  second  case.) 

In  judging  of  sins  of  participation  and  of 
scandals,  moralists  often  mistake  by  carrying 
the  matter  too  far  in  theory,  and  thus  weaken- 
ing the  effect  of  their  rule;  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  men  in  common  life  are  apt  to  judge  too 
lightly  and  indulgently  respecting  such  sinS.  In 
order  to  guard  against  this  latter  fault,  which  is 
oAen  very  injurious,  it  is  well  to  reverse  the 
case,  and  see  how  we  should  judge  respecting 
participation  in  good,  virtuous,  and  noble  ac- 
tions, and  how  careful  we  should  be  to  make 
out  our  title  to  reward  in  consequence  of  this 
participation.  In  this  way  many  incautious 
decisions  respecting  these  sins  would  be  pre- 
vented. 
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SECTION  LXXXIV. 

or  THB  BLASPHBUT  ÄOAINST  THB  HOLT  aROBTv 
OB  THB  61M  AOAINBT  THB  HOLT  «HOBT. 

Thb  latter  phrase  (the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost),  which  is  introduced  into  theology,  it 
both  unscriptural  and  very  inconvenient,  on  ac- 
count of  its  indefiniteness  and  vagueness.  Fot 
there  are  many  sins  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
which  are  not  yet  hlaaphemy  against  him.  Vide 
Acts,  VÜ.  51 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  8.  The  blasphemy 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  (ßxeuT^/tia,  or  xo^o;  «tj  nvtv' 
fia  ayiov)  is  the  sin  which  is  intended  in  this 
discussion;  and  this,  too,  is  the  scriptural  mode 
of  expressing  it.  The  proof-texts  properly  re- 
lating to  this  subject  are.  Matt.  xii.  31,  32; 
Mark,  iii.  28 — 30;  Luke,  xii.  10;  with  which 
many  compare  the  texts  Heb.  vi.  4 — 6;  x.  29 ; 
1  Pet.  iv.  14 ;  John,  xv.  22—24,  &e.,  although 
their  reference  to  this  subject  is  disputed  by 
others. 

L  Hutorieal  OlmenaHonM» 

Even  among  tho  ancients  the  explanatioiis 
given  of  this  subject  were  very  diverse,  and 
often  very  indefinite  and  unsettled.  Athanasins 
wrotef  a  whole  dissertation  on  this  subject;  Ep. 
4,  ad  Serapion.  In  this  he  states,  among  other 
things,  the  opinion  of  Origen,  that  ««all  the  sins 
committed  after  baptism  were  sins  against  the 
Holy  Ghost."  But  in  the  writings  of  Oiigeii 
now  extant,  he  places  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  denial  of  the  divinity  of  JesoB 
Christ,  by  means  of  which  he  performed  miia- 
cles  (works  of  the  Holy  Spirit.)  So  Theognoe» 
tus  of  Alexandria,  Hilarius,  and  Ambrosios« 
although  the  latter  in  one  place  explains  him- 
self differently.  In  the  PoMtor  of  Herrnas  thie 
sin  is  explained  to  be  blasphemy  in  general. 

Since  the  fourth  oentnry,  two  explanationt 
have,  however,  found  the  most  approbation ;  and 
although  they  are  both  very  differently  modified, 
yet  the  most  diverse  representations  can  be  ai^ 
ranged  under  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  gene» 
ral  classes.  (I)  The  explanation  of  Chrysoe» 
tom  (Hom.  42,  in  Matt),  to  which  Hieronymns 
also  assents,  (Comm.  in  Matt.  12.)  According 
to  them,  one  commits  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  who  asserts  that  the  miracles  performed 
by  Christ  through  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
were  done  by  the  agency  of  an  evil  spirit.  (2) 
The  other  is  the  opinion  of  Augustine.  Ha 
is  not  indeed  always  consistent  with  himself  in 
his  views  respecting  the  kind  of  sin  which 
should  be  regarded  as  the  sin  against  tue  Holy 
Ghost.  But  he  makes  the  principal  character 
of  this  sin  to  be  the  obstinate  impenitence  of  the 
sinner  till  the  close  of  his  life,  and  from  this 
circumstance  he  explains  it,  that  this  sin  is  fud 
forgiven, 
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To  one  or  the  other  of  these  explamtioDS  most 
of  the  theologians  of  the  Western  charch  hare 
attached  themselves,  at  least  in  general.  The 
reforraera  of  the  sixteenth  oentary  came  oat  of 
the  school  of  Aagastine,  and  generally  adopted 
his  views  on  this  subject.  Hence  the  following 
description  of  this  sin  was  the  most  common 
among  the  Lutheran  theologians  of  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  a  part  of  the  eighteenth  centu- 
ries—viz., it  is  committed  when  any  one  recog^ 
nises  the  Christian  doctrine  as  divine,  and  in- 
wardly approves  it,  bnt  yet  denies  it  against 
his  own  convictions,  opposes  and  blasphemes 
it,  and  perseveres  in  this  deliberate  contempt  of 
all  the  means  of  grace,  through  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  acts  upon  his  heart,  even  till  the  close  of 
life. 

Against  this  view,  however,  many  difficulties 
have  been  urged,  (a)  It  is  said  that  in  the  texts 
of  scripture  above  cited  the  ordinary  operations 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  are  not  intended,  but  the 
extraordinary.  (6)  That  every  sin,  persevered 
in  until  death,  is  followed  by  condemnation ;  and 
that  this  cannot  therefore  be  a  distinguishing 
obaiacteristio  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 
For  these  reasons  other  theologians  prefer  the 
opinion  of  Chiysostom  and  Hieronymus— e.  g., 
naost  of  the  Anninian  theologians,  and,  after 
then,  Stackhouse,  Tillotson,  and  other  English 
divines.  These  again  were  followed  by  most 
of  the  German  Lutheran  theologians  of  the  eigh- 
teenth oentary,  after  Pfaflf,  Sehubert,  Baum- 
garten,  and  others,  had  assented  to  this  view. 
For  the  opinions  of  the  theologians  of  the  Rom- 
iah  ohnreh  on  this  point,  vide  Mart.  Gerbert, 
De  peoeato  in  Sp.  S.,  S.  Blasii,  1760 ;  and  Hirt, 
De  logomachiis  circa  Doctrinam  de  Spiritu 
Saaeto  obviis,  where  the  opinions  of  the  Lu- 
theran theologians  are  carefully  collected.  Vide 
NiBSselt*8  «'Bacherkenntniss*'  for  an  account 
of  an  almost  innomerable  multitude  of  other 
works  on  this  subject— e.  g.,  those  of  Feuerborn, 
MvsKUS,  Schubert,  Zellner,  Hauber,  Flatt  (a 
prise  essay,  1770),  Buehwita,  Semler  (1768), 

XL  Scriptural  Representation, 

The  Pharisees  and  Scribes  attributed  the 
miracles  which  Jesus  wrought  to  confirm  and 
establish  his  divine  mission,  to  the  devil,  with 
Ihe  malicious  purpose  of  rendering  Jesus  sus- 
pected in  the  view  of  the  people,  upon  whom 
bis  miracles  had  produced  a  great  impreseion, 
tß  being  a  magician,  standing  in  alliance  with 
the  devil.  It  was  this  wicked  calumny  which 
led  Jesus  to  make  the  declaration  respecting  the 
nnpardonableness  of  the  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  according  to  the  express  informa- 
tion of  Mark,  c.  iii.  30.  The  following  remarks 
may  serve  to  explain  this  declaration  of  Jesus :— . 

(a)  lii^jaa^fßia  is  any  slandtf  or  calumny 


which  aims  to  disgiaoe  or  dishonour  any  one» 
whether  it  be  God  or  created  beings,  angels  and 
men,  2  Pet.  ii.  10, 11 ;  Mark,  vii.  22.  In  this 
passage  it  is  used  in  the  widest  sense,  and  so 
includes  both.  (It  is  inaccurately  rendered  by 
Luther,  in  Mark,  iii.  28,  hUufAemy  a^ainat 
God.)  Therefore  Christ  says,  »*  All  other  sins« 
and  even  blasphemies  (against  God  and  men)» 
may  be  forgiven  to  men  (if  they  seek  forgive- 
ness in  the  appointed  way) ;  but  for  that  sin 
alone,  which  is  committed  by  blasphemy  against 
the  Holy  Ghost,  is  no  forgiveness  to  be  expect- 
ed.   It  is  the  most  heinous  of  all  sins. 

(b)  The  phrase  Son  of  man  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  Messiah,  considered  in  his  whole 
character  (^oy^MTto;) ;  it  is  however  borrowed 
from  his  inferior  nature,  and  relates  chiefly  to 
his  humanity.  The  contemporaries  of  Jesus 
were  especially  offended  by  the  humiliation  of 
the  Son  of  man,  which  was  so  contradictory  to 
their  expectations  respecting  the  Messiah,  Matt, 
xi.  6 ;  1  Cor.  i.  23.  Blasphemy  directed  against 
the  Messiah  was  indeed,  in  all  cases,  a  great 
offence;  but  in  the  ignorant  and  misguided 
multitude  it  was  by  no  means  so  great  a  sin  as 
in  those  who  led  them  astray;  and  hence  in 
their  case  there  was  hope  of  pardon.  They 
were  among  those  who  knew  not  what  they  did, 
Luke,  xxiii.  34. 

(e)  The  case  was  very  different  with  the 
Pharisees ;  they  blasphemed  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  since  they  knew  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
acted  through  Christ,  but  yet  denied  it,  and  cast 
contempt  upon  his  agency.  The  support  and 
guidance  of  the  Son  of  man  is  constantly  as- 
cribed by  Christ  and  the  apostles  to  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Vide  Matt.  iii.  16;  John,  iii.  34;  Acts, 
X.  38.  It  is  qpt,  however,  the  personal  dignity 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  God,  which  is  here 
spoken  of,  nor  does  Christ  design  to  say  that  a 
sin  against  one  divine  person  is  greater  than 
against  another, — ^for  which  no  reason  can  be 
supposed;  nor  would  he  intimate  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  superior  to  himself  and  the  Father; 
for,  according  to  his  instructions,  they  are  equal 
in  dignity;  but  he  speaks  only  of  the  operations 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  his  mafJftüation^ 
which  was  so  plainly  exhibited  in  Christ.  For 
the  work  of  God  and  ihe  work  of  the  deoil  are 
here  opposed  to  each  other,  and  in  Mark,  iii.  39, 
30,  lUttvfua  aytoy  and  limiia,  dxa^offov*  and  in- 
stead of  the  phrase,  to  east  out  devils  by  the  spi' 
rit  of  God^  which  is  found.  Matt.  xii.  28,  we 
find  the  phrase,  by  the  finger  of  God^  used  in 
Luke,  xi.  20.  The  sin  here  described  is  there- 
fore called  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost^ 
because  it  is  committed  against  those  divine 
operations  which  are  especially  aecribed  to  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  his  (economic  work.  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  personal  dignity  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Father 
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CT  the  Smi.  Hie  Phaiieeee,  therefore,  eommitted 
the  sin  Bgaiiist  the  Holy  Ghost  not  only  by  ob- 
stinately denying,  against  their  own  convictions, 
the  miracles  which  Jesus  performed  in  proof  of 
his  divine  mission,  and  which  they  knew  in 
their  hearts  to  be  performed  through  dirine 
agency,  bot  by  giving  them  oot  as  imposture 
and  the  eflect  of  an  evil  spirit,  with  whom  Jesas 
stood  in  alliance,  in  order  thus  to  render  his 
doetiine  suspicious.  This,  considering  the  cir- 
cnmstances  in  which  the  Pharisees  were,  shew- 
ed a  high  degree  of  wickedness,  and  was  actual 
blasphemy  against  God— a  designed  and  deli- 
berate blasphemy,  too,  which  they  were  by  no 
means  disposed  to  repent  of  or  to  retract.  Here 
two  questions  arise— viz., 

(1)  Can  the  tin  agaitut  the  Holy  Ghost  be  still 
eommitted  at  thepretent  time  9    Those  w  ho  ad  opt 
the  opinion  of  Augustine  commonly  affirm  that 
it  can.    But  among  those  theologians  who  have 
explained  these  texts  after  the  manner  of  Chry- 
sostom  and  Hieronymus,  the  opinions  on  this 
subject  vary,     (a)  Some  of  them  maintain  the 
affirmative.    They  think  that  whoever  denies 
the  miracles  of  Christ,  casts  contempt  upon 
them,  or  gives  them  out  as  deception,  impos- 
ture, or  magic,  still  commits  this  sin,  although 
(as  they  sometimes  cautiously  add)  no  one  can 
undertake  to  decide  whether  it  has  been  commit^ 
ted  by  another,  (fr)  But  the  other  side  was  taken 
long  ago  by  some  Arminian  theologians,  (e.  g., 
by  Limborch.)  They  maintained  that  only  ey«- 
toitnetaet  of  Christ's  miracles,  as  the  Pharisees 
were,  could  be  guilty  of  this  sin,  because  no 
others  had  equal  advantages  for  attaining  to  a 
fall  and  undoubting  conviction  of  their  certainty. 
Those  in  our  times  who  pursue  the  general 
course  of  the  Pharisees,^eny  and  tidicule  events 
respecting  the  historic  truth  and  credibility  of 
which  they  are  in  doubt,  or  which  they  suppose 
never  to  have  taken  place.    Hence  it  is  con- 
cluded that  this  sin  can  no  more  be  committed, 
because  miracles  are  no  longer  performed.    So 
Pfaff  reasoned,  and  after  him  many  protestant 
theologians,     (c)  There  is  still,  howeyer,  one 
case  in  which  the  same  sin  which  was  commit- 
ted by  the  Pharisees  may  be  still  committed — 
viz.,  where  one  is  folly  convinced  of  the  historic 
truth  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  and  that  they  were 
done  through  the  divine  power,  and  yet,  in  total 
opposition  to  his  own  convictions,  and  with  the 
same  malicious  purpose  which  the  Pharisees 
had,  prononnees  them  to  be  impost ure  and  de- 
ception, the  effect  of  magic  or  other  vncked  arts. 
This  would  in  reality  be  the  same  case  with 
that  of  the  Pharisees.    For  the  circumstance  of 
having  seen  the  miraelee  tmeself  is  of  no  special 
consequence,  and  it  is  enough  if  one  be  con- 
Tinced  of  their  truth.    When  the  conviction  of 
the  troth  of  the  miracles  is  equally  strong  in 
one  who  has  not  seen  them  and  in  one  who  has, 


the  same  degree  of  guilt  would  seem  to  be  ne- 
cessarily inyolyed  in  denying  them.  Such  a 
case  indeed  will  seldom  occur,  but  the  possibi- 
lity of  it  must  be  admitted. 
'  (2)  Why  does  Christ  affirm,  that  this  sin  cannot 
be  forgiven  ?  and  what  does  he  mean  by  this  deelt^ 
ration  7  The  theologians  who  adopt  Augustine's 
hypothesis,  understand  here  a  real  impossibility, 
in  the  proper  and  philosophical  sense,  and  derive 
it  from  the  nature  of  the  sin  itself,  as  being  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  life;  respecting  which  vide 
supra.  Those  who  follow  the  other  hypothesis 
have  different  opinions  on  this  subject.  Some 
understand  a  real  impossibility,  but  do  not  enter 
upon  the  question,  why  it  is  impossible.  Others 
take  the  ground,  that  this  language  means  only 
that  this  sin  is  forgiven  with  great  difficulty. 
So  most  of  the  theologians  of  the  Romish  church 
who  adopt  this  hypothesis;  also  many  of  the 
Arminian  theologians  and  commentators;  like- 
wise Heumann,  PfafT,  and  other  protestants* 
These  again  are  divided  in  their  opinions,  since 
some  suppose  that  Christ  spoke  conditionally, 
meaning  that  this  sin  could  not  be  forgiven  ifii 
were  not  repented  rf}  and  others,  that  Christ  here 
uses  the  language  of  feeling,  which  is  accord- 
ingly to  be  understood  hyperbolically,  and  not 
literally  Vide  Koppe,  Quo  sensu  peccato  in 
Spiritum  Sanctum  venia  a  Christo  negata  fue- 
rit;  Gott.  1781. 

On  this  question  we  will  give  our  own  judg- 
ment   The  words  of  Jesus  are,  vox  dt^eroe 
«ij  fw  aiCfVO/^'Vvft  iv  tovfc^  t'9  aiCtvi,  ovfe  iv 
tqt  f^iXKovtt  (t.  e.,  according  to  the  tistts  loguendi 
of  the  Jews,  neither  here  nor  hereafter) ;  Ivax^ 
iüftv  aitavlw  xpttfcd);,  or,  according  to  another 
reading,  dftapricK,  (he  Incurs  the  guilt  of  a  sin 
never  to  be  pardoned,  and  for  which  he  most 
endure  the  pains  of  hell.)    The  meaning  cannot 
be,  that  God  cannot  forgive  such  a  sin.    For 
one  who  has  sinned  in  a  manner  ever  so  eggra* 
vated,  may  yet  repent  and  reform,  and  then  he 
surely  receives  forgiveness;  and  this  is  truly 
said  respecting  blasphemy  against  God  of  any 
other  kind.  It  is  obvious  that  Christ  here  speaks 
with  feeling  and  righteous  indignation ;  this  is 
proved  by  all  his  words;  and  «on  this  account  it 
is  unwarrantable  in  us  to  give  these  terms  an 
universal  sense,  and  to  apply  them  to  every 
similar  case.    This  Koppe  has  well  shewn  in 
the  Essay  before  mentioned.    But   although 
Christ  spoke  with  feeling,  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  went  too  fer,  or  affirmed  anything  which 
is  not  in  strict  accordance  with  truth.    For  the 
feeling  which  Christ  exhibits  is  never  accom- 
panied eKher  by  error  or  sin.  The  case  property 
stands  thus :  (a)  all  experience  shews  that  a 
man  who  has  arrived  at  such' a  point  of  wicked- 
ness seldom  comes  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth 
or  to  repentance ;  hence  Paul  says,  with  regard 
to  such  sinners,  &ivvatov  yap,  x.  r.  %.;  Heb.  vi. 
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4—6.    Vide  other  text«  cited  at  the  begianiiifr 

of  this  seotion.  (b)  But  Christ,  as  one  who 
knows  the  heart,  was  most  firmly  convinced 
that  those  whom  he  addressed  would  never  re- 
pent of  that  deliberate  blasphemy,  bat  would 
persevere  in  it  to  the  end.  The  reason  why  he 
spoke  so  decidedly  was,  tkat  he  knew  what  was 
in  math  and  did  not  need  that  any  one  should 
teach  him ;  John,  ii.  35 ;  xvi.  30.  In  this  way, 
the  theories  of  Angostine  and  of  Chrysostom 
somewhat  agree  on  this  point ;  and  we  have  also 
a  plain  reason  why  Christ  speaks  so  decidedly 
in  this  case,  while  yet  we  cannot  do  so  in  simi- 
lar 


SECTION  LXXXV. 

or  THE  STATE  IHTO  WHICH  MEN  ABE  BBOCORT  BT 
THE  COMMISSION  OF  SIN,  ANO  THE  DIEFERENT 
KINDS  AND  NAMES  OF  IT« 

L  The  Mtaie  of  awnera  in  respect  to  their  conduct 
and  dieposUioin* 

Those  in  whoee  hearts  evil  desires  no  more 
prevail,  but  rather  virtuoas  feelings  and  a  dis- 
position inclined  to  moral  good,  are  called  up» 
rights  virtuoue^  (probata  koneetoai)  bat  those 
who  are  thus,  oat  of  regard  to  God — ^i.  e.,  from 
obedience  to  the  known  will  and  command  of 
God,  and  from  thankful  love  to  him-^are  called 
pioue  (pio»)^reUgi0uei  although  this  distinction 
is  not  always  observed  in  common  discoone. 
The  latter  is  the  state  which  we  are  required 
to  possess  by  the  precepts  of  Christianity.  A 
short  summary  of  Christian  doctrine  on  this 
point  is  contained  in  the  first  epistle  of  John. 
The  Bible  recognises  Ad  other  virtue  or  holi- 
ness than  that  which  springs  from  religious 
motiTes;  reiigioue  virtue,  we  are  there  taught, 
is  the  only  virtue  which  has  true  worth  in 
the  sight  of  God ;  and  this  we  are  taught  evf  n 
in  the  Old  Testament.  Those  who  possess 
this  religions  virtue  are  there  called  o^i?ns,  o^up, 

Ocov,  X.  tl  %• ;  one  of  the  opposite  character  is 
called  ätfcßi2f,  «^u»;,  x.  r.  %.  But  one  who  acts 
according  to  his  corrupt  desires,  and  does  so  ha- 
bitoally,  is  called  in  scripture,  the  eertant  or  »kme 
c»f  sin;  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  Uvea  to  «tn,  he 
serset  t<,  he  ebeya  it,  he  ia  aold  under  ain^  and  it 
rulea  over  him.  Vide  Ps.  xix.  14;  Rom.  vi.  1, 
9,  6, 13, 16, 30;  vii.  14,  34 ;  ziv.  34;  John,  viii. 
34,  seq. ;  8  Pet.  ii.  19.  He  only  who  is  placed 
in  a  state  in  which  he  can  govern  his  desires, 
and  subject  his  appetites, to  reason  enlightened 
by  divine  instraction,  is  %Jree  man^  (John,  viii. 
34 ;)  whoever  cannot  do  this  is  a  slave  of  sin. 

The  state  of  all  who  are  devoted  to  sin  is  not, 
however,  alike.  Every  vicious  man  is,  in  his 
own  way,  a  servant  of  sin ;  but  all  are  not  so  in 
the  same  way.   Tkrae  prine^  classes  may  be 


in  general  here  disttnguishsd.  («)  Sonw  adopC 
the  appearance  of  virtue  and  piety;  they  give  a 
saintly  appearance  even  to  their  crimes,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  advantages  connected  with  good- 
ness. These  are  hypoeritea^  and  their  fault  is 
called  v;coxfMtft{,  -^71^,  3T9,  nD*>p ;  opposite  to  which 
are  note,  ru^cw,  Axf^^tcoh  ^niM,  aineerity,  Thie  is 
one  of  the  faiost  shameful,  aggravated,  and  dan- 
gerous crimes — ^the  hatefulness  and  destructiv»- 
ness  of  which  are  more  fully  considered  in  the 
department  of  Morals.  Cf.  Matt.  vi.  and  xziii. ; 
Luke,xi.  37—54;  2  Tim.  iii.  6.  (6)  Others 
have  no  hesitation  in  acting  out  before  the  world 
the  ungodly  desires  and  purposes  of  their  hearts. 
Such  are  called  ungodly,  improbi,  a5ixoH  aatßtCf^ 
o^pi^i,  because  they  do  not  fear  nor  regard  God 
or  his  law ;  opposite  to  these  are  those  who  fear 
GW-4.  e.,  act  with  reverential  regard  to  his 
commands,  (e)  Those  sinful  and  godlesS  men 
who,  by  long  custom  in  sinning,  have  esta- 
blished a  fixed  habit  of  it,  are  called  vidouaj 
wieked,  aeekratoa,    Cf.  s.  63,  II.,  ad  finem. 

II.  TTie  state  of  sinners  in  respect  to  the  eonse- 
quences  which  sin  invohes. 

The  different  kinds  of  sinners  noticed  above 
are  all  unhappy,  and  in  the  judgment  cf  God 
deserving  of  punishment.  The  feeling  of  their 
danger  and  misery  is  not,  however,  alike  with 
them  all;  and  some  live  even  in  entire  insensi- 
bility. In  this  observation  we  have  the  ground 
of  the  divisions  of  the  various  atatea  which  have 
been  commonly  made  by  theologians,  and  which 
are  founded  in  experience ;  though  the  passage 
from  one  to  the  other  of  these  states  is  very 
easy. 

(1)  Some  men  very  plainly  see  tlie  anlawful- 
ness  of  their  actions,  and  the  evil  consequences 
springing  from  them ;  they  oilen  form  the  pur* 
pose  of  renouncing  sin  and  living  bdtter ;  but  the 
power  of  the  evil  inclinations  which  have  ob* 
tained  the  mastery  over  them  is  so  strong, 
that  they  allow  themselves  to  be  continually 
hurried  away  into  sin.  Such  are  in  constant 
restlessness,  fear,  and  anguish,  on  account  of 
their  sins ;  and  their  state  is  denominated  by  the- 
ologians, in  com  form  ity  with  scriptural  phrase- 
ology, eonditionem  sive  alatum  aervilem  or  aenri^ 
tuOa,  a  atate  of  alavery ;  and  this  is  taken  from 
John,  viii.  34 ;  Romans,  vi.  20,  and  chap.  vii. 
Men  in  this  state  axe  like  slaves,  who,  at  least 
sometimes,  if  not  always,  wish  to  be  free,  and 
make  attempts  for  their  own  deliverance,  and 
yet  always  remain  slaves. 

(3)  Others  lead  a  sinful  life,  without  having 
an  earnest  desire  to  free  themselves  from  the 
dominion  of  sin.  They  pay  no  regard  to  their 
unlawful  actions,  and  have  no  scruples  about 
them,  either  from  ignorance  or  levity,  or  because 
they  hope  to  remain  unpunished,  and  from  many 
other  reasons,  often  those  whtoh  are  in  the 


STATE  INTO  WRIOH  MAN  18  mtOUGHT  BY  THE  FALL. 


liiC^l0t|ti6|pn0fodkb.  Th»  is  oilled  4i6  «tofe 
4)f  Heurtljf—u  e.,  freedom  from  care,  like  the 
Latin  securtui — statu»  »eturitati»^  or  Uherttäü 
Ofmalüf  beoause  thoee  who  are  in  it  feel  free  to 
follow  their  sinful  appetites,  (dopt.)  This  state 
18  far  more  dangerous  than  the  preceding  one ; 
and  with  such  sinners  reformation  is  far  more 
difficoU,  Cf.  Matt.  zziv.  38;  Ephes.  it.  17-* 
19;  Jude,  Ter.  4,  seq.  The  state  of  such  is 
therefore  compared  with  that  of  the  sleeping  or 
of  the  dead^  Ephes.  y.  14.  They  live  for  sin, 
bat  are  dead  to  goodness;  while  it  ought  to  be 
the  leveise. 

iVb^.— Theologians  distinguish  between  this 
state  and  that  of  spiritual  Ubcrty  or  seeurityn 
They  give  the  latter  name  to  the  state  of  the 
pious,  the  whole  disposition  of  whose  heart  is 
so  renovated  as  to  be  conformed  to  the  precepts 
of  Christianity,  who  by  divine  assistance  control 
their  evil  desires,  and  are  sure  of  the  pardon  of 
their  sins.  Vide  John,  viii.  36 ;  Rom.  v.  1 ;  vi. 
18.  For  true  spiritual  freedom  consists  in  being 
free  from  the  power  and  dominion  of  sin,  and 
also  from  its  punishment;  and  we  owe  both  to 
Christ.  These  are  the  hlesstd  godly  ones  {Gott^ 
seligen^  in  'he  proper  sense  of  the  term)-*i.  e., 
tboee  who  are  blessed  in  the  conviction  which 
they  feel  of  the  forgiveness  of  God,  who  inter- 
nally and  from  the  heart  enjoy  a  happiness  in 
which  they  cannot  be  disturbed  even  by  out- 
ward calamities.  Happy  and  unhappy  {selig 
and  unuHg)  are  terms  which  apply  properly  to 
the  internal  state — the  well  or  ill-being  of  the 
soul ;  fortunate  and  wrforiunate^  {gluehlieh  and 
ungOÜkliekt)  more  to  the  external  state. 

(3)  Others  still  come  into  a  state  of  hardness 
or  obduracy.  This  state  exists  when  any  one 
remains  insensible  and  indifferent  under  the 
most  powerful  motives  to  repentance,  so  that 
they  cease  to  make  any  impression  on  him.  It 
springs  (a)  from  the  frequent  repetition  of  sin, 
and  from  the  settled  habit  of  sinning.  This 
produces  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  power  of 
the  motives  to  abandon  sin,  and  at  length  an 
entire  cessation  of  their  efficacy.  (&)  But  those 
are  in  peculiar  danger  of  coming  into  this  state 
who  have  bad  placed  before  them  the  most 
urgent  and  moving  inducements  to  religion  and 
virtue,  but  have  yet  neglected  and  despised  them 
all.  It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  the  human  soul 
that  these  motives,  at  each  repetition  of  sin,  lose 
something  of  their  energy,  and  that  at  length  en 
entire  indifference  must  ensue,  rendering  the 
conversion  of  one  who  has  brought  himself  into 
such  a  state  morally  impossible.  This  state  is 
called  by  theologians,  etatum  indurationis  per' 
feetum.  It  is  described  by  Paul,  Heb.  vi.  4,— 
6,  and  Is.  vi.  10,  *»  Who  have  eyes,  but  see  not; 
ears,  but  hear  not**^.  e.,  who  are  deaf  and  in- 
sensible to  all  the  motives  to  holiness  which  are 
held  before  them»  and  which  they  clearly  under- 


standf  and  wkio  thereisrs  cannot  be  AsoM— i.  e., 
renovated  and  made  happy.  Cf.  John,  xii,  40; 
Acts,  xxviii.  26,  37;  2  Cor.  iv.  4;  iii.  14;  also 
Exod.  vii.  13. 

The  words  and  phrases  used  in  the  Bible  to 
denote  this  state  are,  (1)  -^ad,  ßap/ws^oA,  jSopvf, 
These  words  are  literally  employed  to  signify 
what  is  heaioy  and  inaeUoe  j  they  are  then  used 
with  reference  to  the  members  of  the  body  and 
the  organs  of  sense,  as  heavy  tongues,  handSf 
ears,  denoting  their  inactivity,  and  the  difficulty 
of  their  use;  Zech.  vii«  11;  Gen.  xlviii.  10; 
Matt.  xxvi.  43 ;  lastly,  they  are  applied  to  the 
aoul,  indicating  stupidity  of  the  understandingt 
and  slowness  of  belief;  1  Sam.  vi.  6;  3  Chron. 
XXV.  19;  sometimes  also  the  qualities  of  the 
will,  and  sometimes  those  of  the  understanding 
and  will  both, — an  inertness  of  soul,  and  an  in» 
capacity  to  the  right  use  of  its  essential  powers. 
(2)  ne^i?,  literally,  Aord  I  Hiphil,nK^pn,  cx%iipvptWf 
axTjijftvveo^M*  hence  the  term  oxxijpoxofdia,  from 
which  obduratio  is  taken.  The  state  of  mind 
now  under  consideration  is  often  indicated  by 
this  ffxXjfpvM«^,  as  Heb.  iii. 8, 16,  seq.;  Rom. 
ii.  5 ;  and  by  rn^  in  the  Old  Testament,  Exodus, 
vii.  3 ;  Eaek.  iii.  7.  (3)  The  words  which  ori- 
ginally signify /a<,  denote  also  this  state  of  in- 
sensibility and  unfeelingness— e.  g.,  tpt^  /mV 
gue  fieri,  Ko^tvy««^,  Is.  vi.  10,  and  Matt.  xiii. 
15;  as  likewise  the  laÄn  pinguis  is  synony- 
mous with  hehes^  stupiduSf  tardus-"-^,  g«,  ingo^ 
nium  pingue  is  the  same  as  dull  and  obtuse« 
The  fat  of  the  body  of  animals  is  without  sensa- 
tion ;  and  this  observation  was  much  more  fa- 
miliar to  nations  offering  sacrifices,  and  so 
having  much  to  do  with  the  slaughter  of  ani- 
mals, than  to  us ;  and  hence  this  phraseology 
was  so  current  among  them.  (4)  The  words 
which  indicate  deep  sleep,  in  which  all  external 
sensation  ceases;  xa/rdwitu  Rom.  xi.  8,  an- 
swering in  the  LXX.  to  the  Hebrew  nDi-yn.  (6) 
One  of  the  most  common  words  used  in  the 
New  Testament  on  this  subject  is  niofHMStf,  and 
rtupoutf  TTupova^oM— e.  g.,  Rom.  xi.  7,  36 ;  2  Cor. 
iii.  15 ;  Mark,  vi.  53,  xa^ia  KcffupwfUM^.  This 
word  is  properly  taken  from  ftuipof,  which  means, 
having  a  hard,  indurated  skin,  (as  in  the  hands 
of  workmen;)  callous,  without  feeling;  and  so 
ttuifHaat^  figuratively  denotes,  according  to  Hesy- 
chius,  the  same  as  ^  woM^ffta,  and  is  synony- 
mous with  osXf^poKopdJa.  All  these  words 
which  signify  hardheartedness  are  sometimes 
used  in  reference  to  the  understanding,  (called 
^S,)  sometimes  in  reference  to  the  will,  and 
often  with  reference  to  both.  A  soft  heart  is, 
accordingly,  susceptibility  for  reasons  and  con- 
viction, the  open  tar  of  the  souL .  A  hard  heart 
is  the  opposite,  and  indicates  a  want  of  know- 
ledge and  capacity— the  remiss  use  of  them, 
inactivity. 

With  regard  to  this  status  indurationis  theroi 
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Jim  been  a  gnat  dlftcolty,  whioh  may  be  stated 
as  follows: — ^From  what  has  been  already  said, 
it  appears  that  when  a  man  comes  into  this 
state,  he  alone  is  to  blame,  and  has  all  the 
goilt  of  it  resting  upon  himself.  This  is  taoght 
in  the  scriptures  in  many  of  the  passages  al- 
ready cited.  Still  there  are  other  texts  of  scrip- 
tare  in  which  God  seems  to  be  made  the  author 
of  this  obduraoy  of  men,  and  of  sin  in  general, 
and  its  cottseqaences— e.  g.,  Exod.  ir.  21,  /*I 
will  harden  Pharaoh's  heart:'*  xir.  17,  seq. ;  Is. 
Ixiii.  17;  Deut.  ii.  30;  Josh.  xi.  30;  Ezek.  xx. 
S5 ;  and  in  the  Now  Testament,  John,  xii.  40, 
titvffMxt*  o^ekAftov;  wbtuv  xai  fttftut^xe  xap- 
6ia».  Rom.  ix.  18,  also  i.  24.  'Hiese  and  simi- 
lar texts  were  explained  by  the  severe  particu- 
lariiU  of  the  reformed  ohureh,  also  by  the  Jan- 
aenists  and  many  of  the  stricter  Thomists  of  the 
Romish  charoh,  to  mean,  that  God  is  the  effi- 
cient cause  of  these  effects;  that  from  such  men 
he  withdraws  or  withholds,  for  some  reason  to 
us  inscrutable,  a  certain  supernatural  or  irre- 
sistible grace,  without  which  they  cannot  be- 
come holy  or  happy ;  and  that  he  does  this  by 
his  unconditional  decree.  This  interpretation 
resulted  from  ignorance  of  the  tutu  loquencU  of 
the  sacred  writere.  Let  the  student  consider  the 
following  particttlare — viz., 

(a)  Even  in  modem  languages  we  often  use 
expressions  by  which  we  ascribe  to  an  indivi- 
dual the  remote  consequences  of  his  .actions, 
even  when  he  did  not  design  to  produce  these 
consequences,  and  perhaps  employed  all  the 
means  in  his  power  to  guard  against  them — e. 
g.,  after  I  have  often  exhorted  some  one  to  re- 
pent, and  all  without  effect,  except  that,  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  ray  intentions,  he  becomes, 
through  my  repeated  warnings,  only  the  more 
unfeeling,  I  then  say«  I  have  preached  him  detf, 
J  have  made  him  harder  and  more  toieked  by  my 
egwU.  Thus,  Isa.  vi.  10,  ««Make  hard  this 
people  (by  preaching),  and  let  their  eare  be 
deaf."  Vide  Michaelis'  note  on  Exod.  it.  31. 
We  speak  in  the  same  way  when  our  good  pur- 
poses have  miscarried.    But, 

(5)  In  the  ancient,  and  especially  the  Orien- 
tal languages,  this  mode  of  speech  is  far  more 
current  than  in  modem  languages.  It  is  alto- 
gether appropriate  to  the  whole  manner  of 
thinking  and  speaking  in  the  ancient  world; 
but  it  has  by  degrees  become  foreign  to  the  sci- 
entific dialect  of  the  modem  world,  although  it 
has  not  wholly  fallen  into  disuse  in  common 
life.  Hence  it  often  has  a  strange  appearance 
to  the  learned,  while  to  the  unlearned  it  sounds 
more  natural.  The  simplicity  ofthat  early  age 
of  the  world  often  ascribes  everything  which 
takes  place  under  the  inspection  and  special 
guidance  of  Providence,  whether  it  be  good  or 
evil,  directly  to  God  himself,  and  regards  htm 
as  the  author  and  efficient  cause  of  every  event 


and  of  its  consequences,  because  nothing  takes 
place  without  his  permission  and  fordinow- 
ledge.  Vide  s.  58,  II.  1,  and  especially  a.  70, 
note,  ad  finem.  Thus,  God  performs  miracles 
in  order  to  induce  Pharaoh  to  let  Israel  go; 
Pharaoh  does  not  comply ;  and  the  offener  the 
miracles  are  repeated,  the  more  hard-hearted 
does  he  become.  Now  it  is  said  that  God  hard- 
ened Pharaoh,  rendered  him  unfeeling,  and  even 
by  those  very  means  which  should  have  render- 
ed him  feeling ;  and  eU  the  same  time^  the  calof 
mity  which  now  hefale  him  is  regarded  as  a  ptp- 
nishment  which  God  inflicts  upon  him.  This 
last  opinion  plainly  shews  that  it  was  not  the 
belief  that  God  acted  irresistibly  upon  Pharaoh ; 
for  in  that  case  how  could  he  be  punished  1 
This  language  is  then  to  be  underetood  in  a 
manner  perfectly  consistent  with  the  pereonal 
guilt  of  Pharaoh.  Of.  Rom.  i.  36;  ix.  17;  3 
These,  ii.  11.  In  the  same  way,  the  good  oe- 
Hons  of  men  are  ascribed  to  God ;  and  from  the 
roisnnderetanding  of  the  tetts  in  which  this  is 
done  originated  the  doctrine  respecting  supemor 
tural  and  irresistible  grace,  as  from  the  misnn- 
deretanding  of  the  other,  the  doctrine  o{  judicial 
hardness.  The  mode  of  thinking  and- speaking 
now  referred  to  is  found  also  among  the  Greeks, 
and  indeed  in  all  ancient  writings;  it  occure  in 
Homer  as  well  as  in  the  Bible,  and  also  in  the 
Arabic  writere.  In  Homer  it  is  said  that  the 
Deity  infuses  good  and  evil  into  the  heart,  (i^ 
ßdxKii  xap^Uj;)  that  he  inspires  wisdom  and 
folly,  (Odyss.  xxiii.  11,  seq.;)  that  he  infatu- 
ates and  deceives  men,  deprives  them  of  their 
reason,  so  that  they  may  act  foolishly,  deludes 
their  senses,  Zcv;  ppivo^  sCuto,  II.  ix.  377,  xix. 
137;)  tempts  them  to  evil,  (Odyss.  xxiii.  322;) 
and  is  the  cause  of  the  wickedness  of  men. 
Fbr  he  does  everything.  II.  xix.  87,  90,  seq. ; 
Odyss.  xvi.  380,  297,  398;  II.  ix.  633,  seq. 

•     .     .     AXXq«r6v  n  k€Uc6»  rt 

Shall  there  be  evil  in  a  city,  and  the  Lord  hath 
not  done  itt    Amos,  iii.  6. 

j!Vo«e.— The  text,  Rom.  ix.  18,  Sv  >!>*»  Iiuw, 
01»  8«  ^iXft,  axXripvvn  means,  according  to  many, 
he  treats  hardly,  like  Job,  xxxix.  16,  (oTtoerxXi^- 
fwvti>  tixva;)  and  the  principal  reason  for  this 
is,  the  contrast  of  iunv.  This  interpreUtion, 
however,  does  not  agree  with  ver.  19 ;  and  the 
whole  passage  alludes  too  plainly  to  the  paa- 
sage  in  Exodus  respecting  Pharaoh  to  admit  of 
this  interpretation.  This  language  is  therefore 
to  be  underetood  here  also  in  the  common  sense, 
and  the  veree  may  be  thus  explained — viz., 
"The  good  and  the  evil  which  befal  men  de- 
pend alike  upon  the  divine  will.  Some  (who 
are  pleasing  to  him,  as  his  children)  he  causes 
to  prosper:  othera  he  harder»^,  e.,  he  sufieiB 
them  to  fool  the  consequences  of  their  obstinacy. 
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ttbtlitj,  and  tn^flfBrenee  to  his  oft-repeated 
eommands;  as  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh,  ver.  17." 
The  same  thing  which  is  called  ftxi^^tw  here, 
18  called  tv^^iMi^  ^PT^i  ver.  28.  Vide  Rahn, 
ad  loc  Rom.  ix.  17—23 ;  Halae,  1789. 

SECnON  LXXXVI. 

WHAT  PUNISHMENT  IS,  AND  WHAT  IS  THE  OBJECT 

OF  it;  how  the  divine  punishments  are 

NAMED  IN  THE  BIBLE,  AND  WHAT  WE  ARE 
there  taught  respecting  THEIR  NATURE; 
ALSO  THE  VARIOUS  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  DIVINE 
PUNISHMENTS. 

Iif  oar  treatment  of  this  whole  subject  we 
mnal  proceed  on  the  ^onnd  of  what  has  been 
already  said  on  the  divine  laws  and  panish- 
ments  in  the  discosaion  of  the  anbject  of  divine 
jtutkty  B.  30,  31.  Supposing  the  student  al- 
ready acquainted  with  these,  we  proceed  to 
make  some  additional  observations,  and  a  more 
immediate  application  of  what  has  been  already 
said. 

I.  What  is  Puniahment,  and  what  is  its  object  ? 

^Punishment  is  an  evil  (suffering,  something 
awakening  unpleasant  sensations)  which  the 
superior  inflicts  upon  those  placed  under  him, 
on  aecoant  of  some  trespass,  (the  theologian 
calls  it  nn;)  and  this,  for  the  sake  of  maintain- 
ing the  aothority  of  his  laws  for  the  good  of  his 
subjects,  or  to  promote  their  improvement  and 
welfare.''  This  is  the  general  notion  of  pu- 
nishment, which  is  also  to  be  applied  to  the  di- 
vine judgments,  though  with  a  careful  separa- 
tion of  every  human  imperfection.  The  follow- 
ing points  need  to  be  carefully  considered :— • 

(1)  The  one  who  punishes  snother  must  in 
all  eases  be  the  supreme  magistrate,  whether  it 
be  God  or  man.  For  no  one  has  the  right  to 
punish  who  has  not  the  right  to  give  laws,  and 
this  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the  supreme  ma- 
gistrate. Vide  s.  73, 1.  All  punishments  there- 
fore depend  upon  the  law,  and  one  can  inflict 
punishment  only  npon  those  over  whom  he  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  legislation.  Consequently 
the  right  of  punishment  belongs  to  God, 

(2)  In  order  to  be  punished,  one  must  be  sub- 
ject to  a  law,  and  have  broken  it,  and  in  such  a 
way,  too,  that  his  transgression  can  be  imputed 
to  him.  And  this  may  be  when  he  has  either 
committed  unlawful  actions  himself,  or  contri- 
bnted  to  those  of  others.  But  it  is  only  when 
the  trespass  can  thus  be  imputed  to  a  person  that 
punishment  can  be  inflicted  upon  him. 

(3)  The  objects  of  punishment  are,  aUunlaw' 
fui  aeti&ns.  In  human  judicatories  thö  external 
actions  only  are  the  objects  of  punishment;  be- 
cause tiie  knowledge  of  men  extends  no  further 
ihan  these ;  but  at  the  bar  of  God  not  only  these 


but  also  internal  actions,  evil  thoughts,  designs, 
and  desires,  are  liable  to  punishment.  Vide  s. 
82,  ad  finem. 

(4)  The  guiU  of  a  person  has,  therefore,  its 
ground  in  his  relation  to  the  law  transgressed 
by  him,  and  to  its  author.  On  account  of  this 
relation  he  deserves  the  punishment  which  is 
threatened  against  transgressors — i.  e.,  he  must 
take  upon  himself  the  evil  connected  with  the 
transgression  of  the  law.  The  guilty  person 
(^ui  eulpam  sustinet)  is  called  in  the  scriptures 
ö^ecXcT);;,  6  lx<^  a^apriay,  Ivoxo^  vofiov,  vHo^ixof 
^{9,  tixvt¥  dpytji^-'One  who  must  give  account f 
&c.  Vide  Morus,  p.  no,  s.  4,  note  1.  All  men 
are  described  in  the  Bible  as  being  such  ;  and 
the  sacred  writers  insist  upon  it  wim  great  ear- 
nestness, that  men  should  look  upon  themselves 
as  subject  to  the  penalty  of  the  law,  as  the  only 
way  for  them  to  become  disposed  to  accept  of 
the  means  of  improvement  oiTered  to  them,  and 
to  comply  with  the  prescribed  conditions.  Vide 
s.  80. 

(5)  The  last  end  of  punishments.  This  in 
general  may  be  best  stated  as  follows:  they 
aim  at  the  welfare  and  reformation  of  the  sub-^ 
jeot;  or  it  is  their  object  to  support  the  autho- 
rity of  the  law  for  the  welfare  and  improvement 
of  those  placed  under  it.  This  subject  is  treat- 
ed more  at  large  in  s.  31,  II.  9,  where  the  opi- 
nion of  Michaelis,  that  the  only  object  of  pu- 
nishment is  to  deter  men  from  sin  is  further  con- 
sidered. The  imperfections  which  cleave  to 
human  punishments  must  necessarily  be  sepa- 
rated from  divine;  nor  should  human  punish- 
ments ever  be  made  the  standard  by  which 
divine  punishments  are  to  be  judged  of. 

iVb/f.— -Some  modem  philosophers  have  as- 
serted that  God  cannot  punish,  and  that  divine 
punishments  ought  never  to  be  spoken  of,  be- 
cause what  are  so  called  are  to  be  regarded  as 
benefits,  and  have  benevolent  ends  and  results. 
But  merely  because  punishments  tend  to  pro- 
mote the  good  of  men,  and  are  designed  to  se- 
cure the  most  benevolent  results,  they  do  not 
cease  to  be  evils,  and  become  the  same  with 
what  are  ordinarily  denominated  benefits.  The 
pain  which  is  felt  in  sickness  is  beneficial ;  it 
makes  one  mindful  in  time  of  danger,  leads  to 
caution,  and  so  is  often  the  means  of  preserving 
life ;  still  it  is  an  evil  which  we  endeavour  to 
avoid,  and  the  approach  of  which  we  fear. 
Thus  it  is  with  punishments.  And  It  is  in  the 
highest  degree  injurious  to  undertake  to  oblite- 
rate from  the  minds  of  the  great  multitude  of 
unconverted  men  the  fear  of  divine  punishment. 
Too  great  cautioif  cannot  be  used  against  that 
miscalled  philosophy  which  does  this;  for 
wherever  it  has  found  entrance,  either  in  an- 
cient or  modem  times,  it  has  always  destroyed 
religion,  morality,  and  civil  order.  Vide  s.  156. 
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II.  Scriptural  names  ofDimne  PunuhmentSy  and 
the  nature  of  these  punishments. 

(1)  Many  of  these  namee  bear  the  impress 
of  the  simpliciiy  of  the  popular  phraseology  of 
the  earliest  times.  They  are  sometimes  derived 
from  injured  and  irritated  rulers,  who  give  free 
scope  to  their  anger,  and  take  revenge  for  the 
injury  done  them;  sometimes  from  judges,  who 
hold  judgment  over  the  guilty,  pronounce  sen- 
tence upon  them,  and  execute  it.  It  would  be 
a  great  mistake,  however,  for  any  one  to  charge 
the  scriptural  writers  with  entertaining  gross 
anthropomorphic  ideas  on  this  subject  merely 
because  they  sometimes  use  expressions  of  this 
nature.  Tfafey  only  retained  the  common  terms 
in  use  among  men,  while  they  always  under- 
stood them  in  a  refined  and  elevated  sense.  It 
is  not  with  them,  as  in  Homer,  where  even  the 
gods  fear  that  Jupiter,  when  he  is  enraged,  will 
punish  the  innocent  and  guilty  alike,  II.  xv. 
137.  Nothing  like  this  is  taught  in  the  scrip- 
tures. That  the  sacred  writere  connected  ideas 
worthy  of  God  wiili  those  popular  expressions 
which  they  made  use  of  is  evident  from  the  New 
Testament,  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  most 
just  conceptions  of  the  divine  nature  are  un- 
questionably contained,  still  the  terms  in  com- 
mon use  with  regard  to  the  Divine  Being,  such 
as  ihe  revenge^  the  oaih,  the  curse  of  God,  often  ap* 
pear.  The  same  is  true  in  the  Old  Testament, 
in  the  books  of  Moses  and  in  the  Psalms. 

Expressions  like  these,  it  may  also  be  said, 
make  a  far  stronger  impression  upon  the  uncul- 
tivated mass  of  mankind,  depending  as  they  do 
upon  their  senses,  than  tsrms  more  abstract; 
they  take  firmer  hold  upon  them,  and  sink 
deeper  and  more  easily  into  their  hearts,  than 
terms  which  represent  the  thing  less  plainly  to 
the  senses.  For  this  reason,  terms  of  this  na- 
ture are  employed  by  the  sacred  writere,  espe- 
cially when  they  have  to  do  with  men  of  the 
character  now  described ;  they  alternate,  how- 
ever, such  expressions  with  othere;  and  in  this 
we  ought  to  imitate  them. 

The  following  are  among  the  namea  which 
they  employ— vie,  i^k,  p-ri,  ncn,  6pyi},  ^/mk. 
Psalm  vii.  19;  Romans,  v.  9,  coll.  s.  31,  ad 
init. ;  rt<jtr,  Deut.  i.  37 ;  0,7 j,  ixiCxfjoiff  Isaiah, 
Ixiii.  4 ;  Lake,  xxi.  33.  The  opposites  of  these 
are  the  lave,  the  favour,  the  friendship  of  God, 
npn,  IP,  o/ydTttj,  ftüoj,  xßp^9  «•  *•  >>»  With  refer- 
ence to  announcing  or  threatening  the  divine 
punishments,  the  sacred  writere  frequently  em- 
ploy words  which  literally  mean  to  rebuke,  in- 
erepare,  which  the  irritated  man  commsnly 
does;  especially,  npj,  rrtgi,  invtifAota,  ifcvtifiia. 
Jade,  9,  seq.  Again :  the  words  which  signify 
cursing,  imprecation,  are  used  to  denote  the 
same  thing  as  rh^ft,  xwti^  rniip,  &c.,  Deut.  ix. 
96,  seq. ;  Gal.  iii.  30.    Opposite  to  this  is  rona. 


cvnoyio,  c  jAoys»»,  Dent,  axviii.  15 ;  G«l.  iii»  13. 
As  pocabula  media  (used  with  reference  either 
to  benefits  or  punishments)  all  the  nomina  judi" 
cii  and  verba  juddcandi  are  often  employed ; 
more  frequently,  however,  with  reference  to  di- 
vine punishments,  as  iSFzpü,  pj,  hu  xp^yt^,  xpt/M^ 
xoroxpifia,  Gal.  V.  10;  Rom.  ii.  3.  The  words, 
too,  which  designate  a  judicial  declaredon,  are 
often  employed  to  denote  threatenings  and  pu- 
nishments; so  even  w,  Xoyoi,  {»^fia  &sov. 
Among  the  voeabula  media  belong  also  all  the 
verba  intuendi  and  aspiciendi,  such  as  rtn,  en« i- 
bsw,  and  especially  npQ,  to  which  the  word 
iitioxifttio^ai,  answera  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  in  the  Vulgate,  visitare ;  in  the  good  sense, 
to  behold  any  one  with  a  cheerful  face,  is  to  shew 
him  kindness  or  favour—«,  g..  Psalm  viii.  5; 
Luke,  i.  68,  78;  in  the  bad  sense,  to  behold  any 
one  with  an  angry  face,  is  to  punish  him  ;  hence 
ni,'??  and  invanoH^  signify  oAen  punishmeat'^ 
e.  g.,  Isaiah,  x.  3;  I  Peter,  ii.  13.  In  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  the  terms  -ipic,  no^  «uu- 
6tvtiv,  eastigare,  and  ttiu6si»,  are  used  to  denote 
the  fatherly  discipline  and  chastisement  of  God, 
which  is  the  proper  idea  to  be  entertained  of  the 
dtvine  punishmcnis,  and  the  ends  for  which  they 
are  inflicted.  Cf.  s.  31,  II.  Finally,  all  the 
Hebrew  words  which  properly  signify  sin  and 
guili  are  often  used  to  denote  punishment— e.  g^ 
|ii^,  ntMsn,  in.  Vide  s.  73,  II.  3,  ad  finem;  ex- 
actly as,  in  Homer,  'Atij  signifies  crime^  and 
also  its  guiU  and  punishment,  11«  xix.  91.  Cf. 
136,  137. 

'-^te,  the  daughter  of  Jupiter,  who  brings  every 
one  into  guilt.  Cf.  U.  ix.  60,  seq.,  and  s.  30, 31. 
iVb^a.— Some  modem  philoaophere  and  theo- 
logians object  to  the  phrase,  the  anger  of  God  ; 
and  many  young  religious  teachere  carefully 
avoid  it,  and  pronounce  their  older  brethren 
who  still  employ  it  very  unenlightened.  But 
they  do  this  without  any  good  reason.  Anger, 
in  general,  is  the  expression  of  strong  disappro- 
bation. In  this  men  indeed  are  liable  to  err; 
they  may  express  their  disapprobation  with  re- 
gard to  things  which  do  not  deserve  it,  or  more 
strongly  than  is  proper,  and  often  quite  luyusti- 
fiably ;  their  anger,  therefore,  may  be,  and  often 
is,  wrong  and  sinful.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary  that  anger  should  be  so ;  there  may 
be  a  righteous  anger,  as  is  often  said  in  common 
life,  when  one  expresses  his  deep  and  lively 
displeasure  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  perfectly 
conformable  to  the  subject,  the  end,  and  the  cir- 
cumstanoes.  Nor  can  a  good  moral  being  ex- 
ist, or  even  be  conceived  to  exist,  witfaont  such 
anger.  God,  as  the  most  perfect  and  holy  monl 
being,  has  certainly  the  greatest  displeasure 
against  sin ;  and  as  he  is  the  supreme  moral  go- 
vernor of  the  world,  he  expresses  it  in  n  veiy 
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mprenhre  manner.  He  therefore  is  said  to 
bum  with  «nger,  but  his  anger  ia  always /cMf. 

(8)  The  diTine  judgments  are  inflicted,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bible,  (a)  in  the  present  Hfe;  (b) 
hy  death  (although  this  was  strictly  a  punish- 
ment for  sin  only  in  the  case  of  the  first  man, 
and  with  regard  to  all  others  is  only  a  oonse- 
qnence  of  the  sin  of  Adam ;  yide  s.  76,  III.  and 
8.  80,  ad  finem);  (e)  t^er  death.  All  these  pu- 
nishments, according  to  the  Bible,  stand  con- 
nected with  the  sin  of  our  first  parents.  For 
from  that  arose  the  moral  corruption  which  is 
communicated  to  all  mankind.  This  is  the 
source  of  actual  sins,  an<t  these  bring  punish- 
ment in  their  train.  Vide  s.  76,  seq.  From  this 
evil  the  second  Head  of  our  race  has  freed  us. 

That  the  representations  given  in  the  Bible 
respecting  the  dirine  puni$hinents  and  their  end 
agree  perfectly  with  what  sound  reason  recog- 
nise on  this  subject  is  very  evident  from  the 
description  it  contains  of  the  nature  of  these 
punishments.  They  are  (a)  always  juit  and 
proper,'  vide  the  texts  quoted  s.  31 ;  moreover, 
Rom.  ii.  9,  xplfta  Ocov  l&et.  »of*  dbuf^cor.  Vide 
also  those  texts  vrhich  speak  of  the  artpoötarto- 
x»^  9fov.  (ß)  They  have  the  ioefare  if  men 
for  their  objtd.  This  is  the  last  end  for  which 
they  are  inflicted ;  (vide  the  texts  cited ;)  and  if 
this  object  is  not  attained  with  any  particular 
offender,  he  himself  is  alone  in  fault;  and  his 
punishment  then  serves  for  the  good  of  others, 
who  learn  wisdom  from  his  example,  (y)  They 
are  certain,  and  will  be  inevitabfy  inflicted ;  they 
ore  not  mere  empty  threats ;  no  one  will  be  able 
to  escape.  Vide  Rom.  ii.  3,  coll.  Heb.  xii.  35, 
and  especially  Heb«  iv.  13, 13.  This  follows 
from  the  divine  veracity  f  these  punishments 
must  be  maintained  in  order  to  uphold  the  au- 
thority of  the  Divine  Beings  and  to  prevent  an 
universal  carelessness  and  indifferenee  about 
sin.  (5)  The  divine  ponishments  are  also  de- 
scribed as  terrible ;  as  in  these  expressions :  Our 
Ood  is  a  eoneumingfire  /  iti$a  terrible  thing  to 
fall  into  hie  hands,  &c.  Heb.  x.  30,  31 ;  xii.  39. 
For  in  order  that  these  punishments  may  attain 
their  end,  they  must  be  sufficiently  severe  to 
terrify  the  transgressor,  and  must  meet  him 
in  the  point  where  he  can  be  most  strongly 
«ffected. 

III.  Dwieione  of  Puniehmente. 

(1)  A  very  ancient  division  of  punishments 
is  into  jMsnom  damns  and  «eiifiM,  in  zeferenoe  to 
the  evä  itself  which  is  inflicted  on  any  one  by 
punishment,  (a)  By  punishment,  a  certain 
good  is  withdrawn.  The  judgments  of  men 
raspeoting  their  true  welfare  and  their  real  inte- 
rests are  very  diverse;  and  consequently  the 
withdrawal  of  their  supposed  advantages  is  va- 
riously estimated  and  felt.  To  one  person, 
riclMS  appear  a  great  advantage;  to  another, 
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not;  and  so  while  the  former  will  regard  th« 
loss  of  them  as  the  greatest  evil,  the  latter  will 
not  suffer  in  the  least  from  their  loss.  It  is  not 
here,  then,  of  so  much  consequence,  whether 
the  advantages  are  real  or  only  apparent,  as  in 
what  estimation  they  are  held  by  him  from 
whom  they  are  withdrawn.  This  withdraw- 
ment  now  is  called  poena  damni^  or  sometimes 
poena  negativa.  (6)  When,  in  addition  to  this, 
positively  unpleasant  feelings  are  caused  and 
pains  inflicted,  this  ia  called  poena  oenaue.  These 
two  parts  of  punishment  are  commonly  con- 
nected. These  unpleasant  sensations  have  their 
proper  seat,  either  in  the  body,  and  are  commu- 
nicated through  the  senses  to  the  soul,  or  they 
are  confined  to  the  soul,  and  have  their  origin 
there.  The  latter  are  felt  the  most  keenly,  and 
are  the  most  dreadful. 

(3)  In  respect  to  the  connexion  of  punishment 
with  crime,  punishments  are  divided  into  natu" 
rait  wadpoeitive  or  arbitrary.  The  former  are 
such  as  result  from  the  internal  nature  of  mc^ 
rally  bad  actions  themselves;  the  latter  are 
such  as  stand  in  no  natural  and  necessary  con- 
nexion with  wicked  actions,  but  which  are  con- 
nected with  them  merely  by  the  good  pleasure 
{arbitrium)  of  the  lawgiver.  These  two  kinds 
of  punishment  have  been  already  explained,  s« 
31,  as  well  as  the  doctrine  respecting  the  natu- 
ral and  positive  laws  of  God,  s.  30. 

In  this  place  we  shall  add  a  few  remarks  re- 
specting the  natural  punishments  inflicted  by 
God  upon  men,  especially  in  thie  lifeg  in  the 
following  section  we  shall  farther  discuss  the 
subject  ofpoeäive  punishments« 

There  has  been  some  dispute  among  philoso- 
phera  (into  which  we  do  not  mean  to  enter  fully 
now)  whether  the  natural  evil  consequences  of 
sin  ought  to  be  called  punishments;  and  the 
propriety  of  this  is  by  some  denied.  Judging 
from  the  common  conceptions  on  this  subject« 
and  the  odnmon  phraseology  founded  on  these, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  we  may  and 
ought  to  consider  the  evil  consequences  resulu 
ing  from  the  transgression  of  the  divine  com^ 
mandments  as  punishment.  So  we  say,  for  ex- 
ample, with  respect  to  a  liar,  in  whom  at  length 
no  one  places  any  confidence,  or  with  respect  to 
the  voluptuary  or  drunkard,  who  brings  infamj 
and  disease  upon  himself,  and  in  all  such  cases 
that  Bin  puniihe»  itself.  Again,  if  the  leges  no- 
turales  are  pioperly  called  lawa,  (and  Vhatever 
is  true  of  law  in  any  case  is  true  of  them,)  bow 
can  it  be  doubted  whether  the  consequences  re- 
sulting from  the  transgression  of  these  laws  are 
properly  denominated  pumshments  ? 

But  these  natural  punishments  may  be  distin- 
guished into  two  kinds : — 

(a)  Such  as  are  the  neceuary  and  ineoiiabk 
evil  consequences  of  the  actions  themselves,  and 
which  would  result  equally  from  these  actions» 
3D 
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were  tbey  not  forbidden,  aad  were  te  aotiona, 
therefore,  not  nm*  They  aro  called  phyncal 
pomshments.  Among  these  are  all  the  siok- 
neaaee  and  pains  which  arise  from  intemper- 
ance of  cTery  kind ;  the  poverty  which  comes 
from  idleness;  the  grief,  sorrow,  and  shame, 
which  are  the  results  of  a  dissipated  life;  dec. 
It  is  in  order  to  guard  against  the  necessaiy  evil 
consequences  of  sin,  and  so  to  diminish  them, 
that  the  divine  law  is  given;  and  in  this  way  it 
is,  that  what  were  before  mere  emZi  now  become 
ring.    Vide  8.73, 1. 

(b)  Punishments  which  result /ron»  the  relo' 
Hon  of  human  aetiam  to  ike  law^  or  which  hare 
respect  to  the  moral  character  of  men»  These 
are  called  moral  punishments.  These  moral 
consequences  of  sin  fail  principally  and  moat 
heavily  upon  the  soul.  Hence  they  are  also 
called  9»rt7iia/ punishments.  Among  these  are, 
e.  g.,  the  reproaches  of  conscience,  telling  us 
that  we  have  violated  the  law  of  God,  rendered 
ourselves  unworthy  of  his  favour,  and  disquali- 
fied for  his  blessings;  also  restlessness  of  soul, 
and  fear  of  punishment,  from  the  consciousness 
of  guilt  or  ill-desert— the  fear  of  God.  Rom. 
iii.  19, 33 ;  1  John,  i.  8,  seq. ;  iii.  14,  seq.  These 
are  the  most  fearful  and  terrible  of  all  punish- 
ments. 

This  distinction  between  the  different  kinds 
of  natural  punishment  is  very  important,  espe- 
cially in  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  cf  CSirUt* 
Vide  s.  Ill,  II.    From  thence  it  appears, 

(a)  That  the  natural  and  physical  evil  conse- 
quences of  certain  wicked  actions  cannot  wholly 
cease,  even  after  pardon  has  been  bestowed  upon 
men,  and  they  have  repented,  or  aAer  they  have 
Impropriated  the  merits  of  Christ.  For  we  have 
no  right  to  suppose  that  God  will  remove,  in  a 
miraculous  manner,  the  necessary  physical  con- 
sequences of  sinful  actions.  From  experience 
we  see  that  God  does  not  do  this  in  the  present 
life.  E.  g.,  if  any  one  has  brought  upon  him- 
self, by  his  excesses,  prolonged  sickness  or  po- 
verty, he  will  not  become  at  once  well  in  body 
and  estate  merely  by  reforming  his  courses ;  but 
hs  must  continue  to  feel  the  necessary  conse- 
quences of  bis  errors  and  crimes,  just  as  the  con- 
sequences of  the  sin  of  Adam — death  and  other 
temporal  calamities^^Kintinue  to  be  felt  by  all 
his  posterity,  even  by  those  who  are  renewed 
and  pardoned.  Vide  Rom.  viii.  10,  18—83. 
Nor  does' the  Bible  anywhere  teach  us,  that  in 
some  miraculous  way  God  will,  even  in  the  fu- 
ture Uft,  remove  all  the  natural  and  lasting  con- 
sequences of  actions;  it  is  therefore  highly  pro- 
bable that  some  portion  of  these  consequences 
will  continue  even  hereafter.  But  these  natural- 
ly evil  consequences,  (as  well  those  which  are 
temporal  as  those  which  continue  in  the  future 
life,)  from  which  we  are  not  entirely  freed  by 
tbe  death  of  Christ,  are  yet  mitigated,  and  lose 


the  tenor  of  punishment,  to  tboee  who  ass  pai% 
doned  and  aanctified.  This  experience  in  the 
present  life  teaches  us,  and  the  holy  scriptures 
assure  of  the  same.  Vide  Rom.  viii.  1,  and  v.  1, 
3 — 10.  But  the  pomm  naiurakt  ^ritualee  cease 
entirely  with  the  renewed.    Hence, 

{b)  The  principal  evils  from  which  man  ie 
freed  in  this  and  the  future  life,  when  he  is  par- 
doned and  renewed,  are,  the  moral  consequences 
of  sin ;  and  it  is  because  the  believer  is  freed 
from  these,  that  even  the  natural  consequences 
of  sin  are  mitigated  to  him  and  lose  the  terror  of 
punishment.  The  renewed  man  will  never  in- 
deed forget  the  sins  which  he  has  once  commitp 
ted;  he  will  condemn  them,  and  mourn  over 
them;  but,  as  he  is  sure  of  pardon,  his  disquiet 
respecting  them,  his  fear  of  God  as  a  judge,  and 
the  reproaches  of  his  conscience,  will  either  at 
once  or  by  slow  degrees  entirely  cease ;  peace  of 
soul  will  be  restored,  together  with  a  lively  and 
joyful  feeling  of  his  present  happy  atate,  ia 
comparison  with  his  former  unhappy  condition» 
This  is  what  the  scriptures  mean  by  the  peau  of 
Crod  in  the  heart  of  the  man  whose  sins  are  for- 
given. Vide  the  texta  before  cited  from  Rom. 
V.  and  viii. 

SECTION  LXXXVn. 

SOME   REMARKS   ON  •«  POSITIVE**  DIVIHR 
PUNISHMENTS. 

In  addition  to  what  we  have  already  said  on 
this  subject,  in  stating  the  doctrine  of  divine 
justice,  s.  31,  we  add  here  the  following  re- 
marks :-~ 

(1)  The  term  arbitrary  punishments  (pcene 
arbHraria)  seems  to  be  somewhat  inconvenient, 
and  to  be  liable  to  be  misunderstood ;  it  is  for 
this  reason  objected  to  by  very  many  modern 
writers,  e.  g.,  Steinbart,  Syst  s.  130;  Eberhard, 
Apologie  d.  Sokr.  th.  i. ;  and  the  author  of  the 
«•  Apologie  der  Vernunft.'*  And  if  the  term  or* 
bUrary  must  be  understood  to  denote  a  blind 
caprice,  in  which  no  regard  is  paid  to  rectitude 
and  propriety,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  offencct 
it  could  never,  without  blasphemy,  be  predicated 
of  the  punishments  inflicted  by  God.  But  no 
advocate  of  the  arbitrarinen  of  God  in  the  pu- 
nishments he  inflicts  has  ever  understood  it  ia 
this  sense;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  even 
a  man  of  common  understanding  and  goodness 
would  punish  in  such  a  manner.  These  evils, 
which  are  called  positive  punishments,  are  not, 
indeed,  founded  in  the  internal  nature  of  the  for- 
bidden actions  themselves ;  they  are  not  the  im- 
mediate natural  consequences  of  these  actions ; 
but  they  are  added  to,  and  conjoined  with,  the 
natural  consequences  of  sin,  by  the  special  ap- 
pointment of  the  legislator;  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  they  are  called  arbitrarim»  They  are 
mala  ex  arbiMo-^  e^  Ubero  Jki  {judieie  ac 
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damitd)  cofutHo  n*iw  imHfuh  extrimeew  immis$a. 
Bat  they  are  always  determined  by  the  roles  of 
Soprene  Wisdom  and  gfoodness,  and  have  all 
the  qaalities  of  the  other  divine  operations. 
They  are  moreorer  reported  to  by  God,  in  cases 
where  his  object  cannot  be  attained  by  merely 
nataral  punishments.  We  should  not,  then,  be 
oTCTi-scrapaloas  about  the  use  of  this  term,  for 
when  we  hear  it  said  that  God,  the  All-wise  and 
Just,  inflicts  arbitrary  punishments,  the  associ- 
ated idea  of  blind  caprice,  acting  without  cause 
or  reason,  falls  away  at  once  and  of  itself.  The 
same  is  true  of  this  term,  as  of  the  expression, 
<A«  anger  tf  God,  Vide  s.  86.  The  arbiirium 
of  God  is  always  wise,  and  nerer  ablind  caprice, 
as  it  often  is  with  men,  especially  with  passion- 
ate rulers  and  magistrates.  In  case  this  term 
w«re  rejected,  we  might  substitute  the  phrase 
free  jmnuhments, 

(8)  That  there  are  positive  divine  punish- 
ments, especially  in  the  future  world,  the  Bible 
teaches  with  sufficient  clearness.  And  indeed, 
from  the  scriptural  doctrines,  Vuä  God  forgives 
n'f»,  (i.  e.,  removes  their  consequences,)  and  that 
Christ,  the  innocent,  endured puniskmeni  for  iw, 
it  seems  to  follow  that  the  sacred  writers  be- 
lieved in  positive  punishments  and  their  remis- 
sion. A  philosophic  argument  in  behalf  of  po- 
sitive punishments  is  derived  from  the  nature 
and  efficacy  of  natural  punishments,  which  are 
not  sufficiently  great  to  deter  the  sinner  from 
crime,  or  lead  him  to  repentance,  so  that  positive 
punishments  in  addition  to  these  are  necessary, 
in  order  to  produce  this  effect  It  was  a  great 
object  with  Michaelis  to  establish  this  point. 
The  arguments  brought  In  opposition  to  it  by 
Steinbart,  Eberhard,  and  others,  together  with 
the  arguments  in  its  favour,  were  briefly  stated, 
s.  31. 

But  since  this  subject  is  attended  with  various 
difficulties,  which  can  never  be  entirely  removed 
by  human  philosophy,  owing  to  the  limitation 
of  our  minds,  the  question  arises,  What  eourse 
thatt  the  religious  teacher  pursue  on  this  subjeet, 
and  what  instruction  shall  he  give  respecting  po» 
siUve  divine  punishments?  In  order  to  come  to 
a  right  decision  on  this  question,  and  to  be  able 
to  answer  it  for  ourselves,  we  must  not  proceed 
upon  empty  speculations  or  ideal  conceptions, 
but  from  the  following  results  of  experience. 
The  history  of  all  ages  teaches  that  the  prevail- 
ing notion  among  men  always  has  been  and 
still  is,  that  God  inflicts  not  only  natural,  but 
also  positive  and  arbitrary  punishments;  or, 
that  moral  evil  has  not  only  natural  evil  for  its 
consequent,  but  also  such  punishments  as  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  choice  of  the  lawgiver. 
Hence  sicknesses  and  other  calamities,  which 
stand  in  no  natural  connexion  with  crime,  were 
yet  often  regarded  as  the  punishments  of  it—«. 
g.,  the  psstUenoe  in  the  camp  of  the  Greeks  be- 


fore Troy  was  so  regarded  in  Homer;  of.  Biad, 
xvi.  384,  seq.  Now,  in  what  way  did  this  idea 
obtain  so  wide  a  prevalence  among  men,  and  so 
strong  a  hold  upon  them  1  If  we  make  history 
and  experience  our  teachers,  we  shall  come  to 
the  following  conclusions : — 

(a)  Human  legislators  can  threaten  only  po- 
sttive  punishments,  because  they  are  able  to  in- 
flict no  other.  For  they  are  neither  the  authors 
nor  the  rulers  of  nature,  but  are  themselves,  as 
well  as  those  over  whom  they  rule,  subject  to 
that  constitution  which  God  has  given  to  nature. 
Since,  now,  men  are  apt  to  reason  from  the  hu- 
man to  the  divine,  they  were  disposed  to  ticpnis- 
fer  to  God  and  his  government  those  procedures 
and  institutions  common  in  human  families  and 
states.  From  hence  it  is  obvious  how  even  hea- 
then nations  should  have  come  so  generally  to 
this  notion.  They  reasoned  thus :  As  men  have 
the  right  to  enact  arbitrary  laws  and  impose  ar- 
bitrary punishments,  this  right  must  belong  in 
a  far  higher  degree  to  the  supreme  legislative 
power,  which  knows  of  no  limitation.  It  was  by 
such  arguments  that  they  arrived  at  this  idea, 
though  by  such  alone  the  reflecting  mind  is  not 
satisfied.    But, 

(b)  The  true  cause  of  this  universal  belief  lies 
much  deeper.  There  is  on  this  subject  a  certein 
feeling  of  need  in  human  nature  which  cannot  be 
reasoned  away,  and  which  often  exercises  its 
power  even  over  the  speculative  philosopher,  al- 
though he  has  long  suppressed  it  by  his  specula- 
tion. It  is  but  too  clearly  proved  by  daily  ex- 
perience, that  fear  of  the  merely  natural  conse- 
quences of  sin  is  too  inefficacious  to  restrain  men 
from  committing  it.  For  these  natural  punish- 
ments man  has  but  littie  regard,  and  he  thinks 
he  can  find  means  to  avoid  them,  or  to  secure 
himself  against  them.  The  end,  therefore,  can 
be  more  surely  answered  by  positive  punish- 
ments. This  result,  built  upon  experience,  al- 
though men  were  only  obscurely  conscious  of  it, 
awakened  in  them  a  feeling  which  made  it  ne- 
cessary for  them  to  believe  that  there  are  posi- 
tive divine  judgments.  Hence  many  even  of  the 
ancient  heathen  lawgivers  took  means  to  give 
to  natural  laws  and  penalties  the  authority  of 
positive,  and  for  this  purpose  they  intimately 
associated  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of 
their  country. 

(e)  If  there  are  positive  rewards  in  the  fhture 
world,  as  all  concede,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  ^on- 
üre punishments  can  be  denied.    Vide  s.  31. 

{d)  To  any  one  who  makes  the  holy  scriptures 
the  source  of  his  knowledge,  this  subject  cannot 
be  doubtful;  for  the  scriptures  clearly  teach 
that  there  are  positive  punishments,  and  presup- 
pose them  in  many  of  the  most  important  doo- 
trines. 

But  if  any  one  remains  unconvinced  by  philo- 
sophical arguments  and  by  the  authority  of  H» 
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Bible,  that  God  aetaally  «ppoiiiU  pMitive  po- 
mshments,  he  must  be  referred  to  the  feet  and 
observation  above  roentioned,  that  this  belief 
cannot  be  taken  away  from  a  people  without 
endangering  ita  morality.  Even  if  a  religions 
teacher  should  himself  entertain  doubts  on  this 
subject»  it  would  be  foolish  and  wrong  in  him  to 
communicate  these  doubts  to  the  people,  and 
thus  deprive  them  of  a  belief  for  which  he  can 
substitute  nothing  equally  firm  and  salutary. 
The  history  of  all  ages  teaches  that  nothing  has 
80  injurious  an  effect  upon  the  morality  of  peo^ 
pie  as  the  persuasion  that  there  are  no  positive 
punishments  which  they  have  to  fear  f^m  the 
hand  of  God.  When  such  punishments  have 
been  expected,  the  fear  of  them  has  always 
proved  a  mighty  barrier  against  all  the  gross  out- 
breakings  of  sin.  For  a  confirmation  of  these 
remarks  let  the  student  consult  history ;  cf.  also 
8. 166,  II.  Note. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  the  duty 
of  the  religious  teacher  to  rectify,  by  scriptural 
views,  the  false  opinions  which  people  are  apt 
to  form  respecting  the  nature  of  these  positive 
punishments,  and  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible, 
their  injurious  influence.  In  discharging  this 
duty  he  may  be  aided  by  the  following  scrip- 
tural observations.  From  the  prevailing  false 
ideas  respecting  positive  punishments,  occasion 
is  sometimes  taken  to  condemn  others,  and  to 
pronounce  upon  them  uncharitable  censures,  as, 
on  the  other  band,  from  the  bestowment  of  posi- 
tive rewards,  many  are  disposed  to  extol  and  to 
imitate  those  upon  whom  they  are  conferred, 
sopposing  them  to  be  the  favourites  of  Heaven. 
This  results  from  the  mistake  that  prosperity 
and  adversity  in  this  life  are  proofs  of  the  plea- 
sure or  displeasure  of  God  with  the  conduct  of 
men;  something  as  it  is  with  those  who  stand 
in  favour  or  disfavour  with  human  rulera.  But 
all  such  opinions  have  a  most  unfavourable  in- 
fluence upon  morality  and  upon  the  dispositions 
of  men.  The  teacher  must  therefore  take  pains 
to  shew, 

(a)  That  external  prosperity  and  adveraity 
in  tkU  Itfe  are  not  distributed  by  God  as  reward 
and  punishment  for  the  mortil  conduct  of  men, 
(vide  s.  71,  IL ;)  and  that  it  is  therefore  judging 
hastily  to  pronounce  positively  and  decidedly 
that  the  calamities  which  befal  particular  coun- 
tries or  individuals,  from  natural  and  not  moral 
causes,  are  judgments  from  God,  although  they 
may  be  so  overruled  by  the  providence  of  God, 
and  should  be  so  improved  as  to  contribute  to  the 
promotion  of  moral  good  and  to  the  diminution 
of  moral  evil. 

(ß)  That  even  although  positive  divine  re- 
wards and  punishments  should  take  place  in  the 
present  life,  (which  we  are  not  entitled  to  deny 
Mi  <Aest,)  yet  men  are  not  in  a  Situation,  nor  in 
any  way  qualified,  to  decide  that  they  are  so  in 


particular  cases,  because  they  have  no  awe  and 

infallible  marks  by  which  they  can  diatinguieh 
these  from  advantages  and  calamities  which  re- 
sult from  other  causes,  and  have  no  connexion 
with  the  good  or  ill  desert  of  men.  Hence 
Christ  himself  warns  against  such  precipitate 
judgments.    Vide  s.  31,  coll.  Ps.  Ixxiii.  3,  eeq. 

(y)  The  Old  Testament  is  often  appealed  to, 
where  much  is  indeed  said  respecting  positive 
rewards  and  punishments  even  in  the  present 
life;  and  by  the  unguarded  application  of  such 
texts  much  injuiy  may  be  done,  even  by  sincere 
and  well-disposed  religious  teachers.  On  this 
point  instruction  should  be  given  to  the  people 
with  due  discretion,  in  conformity  with  what 
was  said  on  this  point,  s.  31,  ad  finem,  in  the 
note.  It  must  be  shewn  that  the  same  ia  not 
true  now  as  was  tree  in  that  early  period  of  the 
world,  and  under  the  peculiar  constitution  of 
the  Jewish  religion.  This  matter  can  be  made 
very  plain  to  any  one,  by  remarking  that  then 
there  were  propheU^  who,  as  the  divine  ambas- 
sadors, expressly  declared  that  this  and  that 
physical  evil  was  a  positive  punishment  from 
God ;  but  that,  as  we  have  no  prophets  now,  we 
are  unable  in  particular  cases  to  pronounce  a  de- 
finite decision  whether  this  and  that  evil  is  or  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  positive  punishment. 

(3)  Still  another  chief  objection,  which  is 
often  urged  against  the  existence  of  positive  re- 
wards and  punishments  in  the  future  world,  is 
this :  God  would  have  named  the  positive  pu- 
nishments which  he  meant  to  inflict,  and  would 
have  settled  the  manner  of  their  infliction  in  his 
laws.  This  is  done,  it  is  said,  by  every  hu- 
mane and  just  legislator  among  men;  and  it  is 
regarded  by  us  as  tyranny  and  despotism  for  a 
ruler  to  inflict  punishment  which  he  has  not 
previously  threatened.  But  this  comparison  of 
human  rulers  and  magistrates  with  God,  and  of 
their  punishments  with  his,  will  not  hold.  For 
(a)  with  human  judges  and  magistrates  this  re- 
gulation is  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
judge  from  acting  unjustly  or  rashly,  or  from 
inflicting  too  light  or  too  severe  a  punishment 
under  the  influence  of  momentary  feeling.  But 
we  are  secure  from  any  such  danger  when  the  pu* 
nishments  to  be  inflicted  are  left  to  the  disposal 
of  an  omniscient,  all*wise,  and  benevolent  Ruler. 
There  is  not,  therefore,  the  same  reason  for  this 
that  there  is  in  the  case  of  men.  (6)  Human 
criminal  codes,  even  those  which  era  most  com- 
plete, contain  only  a  few  spectea  of  crimes;  nor 
can  they  have  any  respect  in  the  appointment 
of  the  punishment  to  the  motives,  the  state  of 
mind,  and  innumerable  other  cireumatancea 
which  make  the  crime  greater  or  less.  But  to 
all  these  cireumstances  God,  who  is  perfectly 
wise  and  just,  must  have  respect.  How  impos- 
sible, now,  must  it  be  to  give  a  catalogue  of  all 
sins  and  their  punishments,  according  to  their 
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«■dkfldy  diveimfiad  deg^rees  «nd  modificAtioiw  ? 
Who  would  read,  underataod,  or  re^rd  such  a 
catalogue  t  Would  it  not  make  many  for  the 
first  time«  and  to  their  great  injury,  acquainted 
with  sins  of  which  they  otherwise  would  have 
known  nothing  1  (e)  As  the  future  world  lies 
entirely  beyond  the  circle  of  our  ideas,  it  might 
not  be  eren  possible  fully  to  describe  to  us,  in 
our  present  state,  erery  kind  of  positiTC  reward 
and  punishment,  (d)  The  fear  of  a  positive  pu- 
Bishment  at  present  unknown  makes  a  stronger 
imprassion  upon  the  sinner,  and  is  more  effica* 
cious  in  deterring  him  from  sin,  than  that  of  a 
punishment  definitely  described;  for,  in  the 
former  case,  the  sinner  will  always  fear  the 
worst,  and  expect  that  the  punishment  will 
strike  wheie  he  is  most  susceptible. 
iVbfe.—- The  holy  scriptures,  and  particularly 


Jesus  and  his  apostles,  make  it  a  great  object 
to  unfold  all  the  consequences  oi  sin,  and  to 
shew  how  we  can  be  freed  from  them.  Those 
who  are  teachers  of  the  gospel  should  follow 
their  extunple  in  this  respect.  They  insist  pai- 
ticularly  upon  the  mitery  (fihe  tout  arising  from 
sin,  and  upon  the  punishments  of  the  futurt 
world.  This  entire  misery,  or  the  unhappy 
state  of  both  soul  and  body,  as  produced  by  sin, 
is  called  in  the  scriptures  by  Tarious  names— 

e.    g.,   OX«^pO$,  dfCidXCMh   ^CHfOf,  (tXOtOf^  X.  t.  X. 

Vide  Moms,  p.  Ill,  prope  ad  finem.  Of  the 
external  evil  consequences  of  sin  which  befal 
men  in  the  present  life  the  sacred  writers  speak 
less  frequently,  partly  because  these  are  not  by 
any  means  so  great  and  terrible  as  the  other, 
and  partly  because  they  are  perfectly  obviouSf 
and  fall  under  the  notice  of  every  one. 
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ARTICLE   X. 

OF  JK8U0  CHRIST. 

HIS  important  article  has 
been  treated  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  ways  from  the  ear^ 
liest  times.  The  teachers 
of  religion  and  the  inter- 
preters of  the  Bible  have, 
for  various  reasons,  been 
dissatisfied  with  the  simple  scriptural 
lepiesentation,  and  have  oAen  predeter- 
mined, by  the  principles  of  some  school 
'  of  philosophy,  or  by  religious  opinions 
onnent  at  their  own  time,  what  could 
be  believed  concerning  the  person,  offices,  and 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ.  Any  declarations  of  the 
Bible  in  opposition  to  their  views  have  been 
either  overlooked,  as  if  they  could  not  be  found, 
or,  by  the  help  of  that  artificial  exegesis  which 
makes  anything  out  of  everything,  have  been 
so  explained  as  to  agree  with  their  preconceived 
opinions.  In  this  manner  has  this  article  espe- 
cially been  treated  of  late  in  the  protestant 
church,  particularly  in  the  Lutheran  church  in 
Germany.  And  so  common  has  it  become  to 
pervert  this  doctrine  in  the  universities,  schools, 
and  in  popular  discourses  and  writings,  that  the 
teacher  who  turns  aside  from  the  beaten  path 
must  possess  no  small  degree  of  unprejudiced 
piety.  My  design  is,  to  exhibit,  according  to 
my  honest  conviction,  the  pure,  unfakißed  doe^ 
trine  qfthe  Bibk,  with  its  proof,  and  carefully  to 


distinguish  it  from  ecclesiasticl  distinctions,  and 
from  other  additions  and  alterations. 

The  latter  I  shall  consider  by  themselves,  and 
endeavour  to  illustrate  them  from  history,  and  to 
pronounce  judgment  upon  them  according  to 
their  true  merits.  * 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF  THB  DIVINE  INSTITUTIONfl  FOBTHB  BB0TO> 
RATION  OP  MEN  IN  A  GENERAL  VIEW;  THB 
EXPECTATIONS,  PREDICTIONS«  AND  TYPES  OP 
THE  MESSIAH,  AND  THEIR  PULTILMENT  IN 
JESUS  OF  NAZARETH. 

SECTION  LXXXVIII. 

or  TR«  INSTITUTIONS  ESTABLISHED  BY  ODD  FOR 
THE  MORAL  RECOVERY  AND  THE  SALVATION  OF 
THE  HUMAN  RACE  IN  A  GENERAL  VIEW ;  AND 
THE  SCRIPTURAL  DOCTRINES  AND  REPRESENTA- 
TIONS ON  THIS  SUBJECT  ;  AS  A  GENERAL  INTRO- 
DUCTION TO  WHAT  FOLLOWS. 

I.  What  i»  requisUe  far  the  moral  recovery  of  man. 
The  Bible  everywhere  leaches  that  man  is 
debarred  from  the  enjoyment  of  that  happiness 
which  God  intended  for  him,  by  the  want  of 
holiness,  by  sin,  and  deserved  punishment.  Vide 
Art.  IX.  Holiness  gives  the  only  right  of  citi- 
zenship in  the  moral  kingdom  of  God,  (ßa<rcXc&a 
e«ov.)  Now  because  sin  is  universal  among 
men,  all  have  need  of  forgivenees  and  refu 
2d2 
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Ijof^^tbe  remiMion  of  sins  and  regeneration, 
(aptotf^  futa^ota,  &fcuY9vvffiti,)  And  since  we 
never  attain  to  perfect  holinees  in  this  life,  what- 
ever advances  we  may  make,  [and  hence  mast 
be  disquieted  with  regard  to  oar  acceptance  with 
God,]  it  is  equally  essential  that  we  should 
have  some  quieting  atwranee  respecting  what 
awaits  as,  in  order  to  the  exercise  of  true  reli- 
gion, as  that  we  should  reform.  These,  then, 
are  the  principal  objects  at  which  Cbristianity 
aims.  If  men  are  to  be  redeemed,  these  hin- 
drances to  their  happiness  must  be  removed, 
they  roust  be  reformed,  and  must  be  forgiven, 
and  a  comforting  assurance  that  they  are  so  must 
be  imparted.    This  is  done  in  two  ways : 

(1)  By  one  method,  the  power  of  sirfuHlffee' 
Hont  is  weakened ;  so  that  reason  will  again  at- 
tain to  its  dominion  over  them ;  by  which  man 
will  be  placed  in  a  situation  to  lead  a  holy  and 
pious  life,  (dtxMwf  xai  c^sßwf  C^,  x.  r.  X.)  This 
means,  however,  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
leave  human  freedom  entirely  unimpaired.  Re- 
formation in  a  moral  being  is  effected  by  briug- 
ing  the  desires  and  inclinations,  from  which 
actions  spring,  under  the  control  of  the  intelli- 
gent mind.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  in  Chris- 
tianity a  doctrine  is  revealed  to  men  to  be  re- 
ceived and  believed  by  them,  intended  to  en- 
lighten their  minds,  to  teach  them  how  to  avoid 
and  overcome  the  temptations  to  sin,  and  how  to 
live  agreeably  to  the  will  of  God  and  their  own 
destination.  This  doctrine  must  exhibit  the 
motives  for  the  avoidance  of  sin  and  the  practice 
of  virtue  and  holiness  in  a  manner  universally 
intelligible  and  convincing,  equally  designed  to 
illuminate  the  reason  and  affect  the  heart.  But 
it  must  also  shew  in  what  way  man  can  attain 
power  to  enable  him  to  be  holy.  For  any  mere 
doctrine  rf  mrhte^  or  code  of  moral  precepts,  does 
not  confer  upon  man  the  power  of  becoming  ac- 
tually virtuous.  This,  as  Paul  says,  is  tb  M^ 
poffw  tov  yo/cov.  The  moral  law,  with  all  its 
precepts,  threatenings,  and  promises,  could  not 
by  itself  make  us  holy  and  acceptable.  The 
fault,  however,  does  not  lie  in  the  law,  but  in 
that  weakness  and  imperfection  which  results 
from  our  depravity,  (Sinnlichkeit)  'Ey  9  «Jo^c- 
M»  6ta  tfopatof.  Now  in  Christianity,  as  we  are 
taught  by  tbe  sacred  writers,  the  most  perfect 
instruction  of  this  nature  is  given  to  men. 

(2)  But  the  Bible  teaches  us  that  the  reoo- 
Tery  of  man  to  happiness  requires  something 
more  than  this  instruction.  This  other  means 
18,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  or,  freedom  from  the 
punishment  of  sin.  Nor  was  it  enough  that 
men  should  be  merely  forgiven  1  their  tranquil- 
lity and  happiness  require  that  they  should  be 
able  to  attain  to  an  aswranee  and  certain  con- 
Tiction  of  the  fact  This  can  be  done  through 
the  atonement  of  Christ    Many  ancient  and 


modem  philosophers  and  reYlgf  ons  teacbera  btrre, 
indeed,  maintained  that  no  such  atonement  is 
necessary,  since  God  forgives  the  sins  of  men 
whenever  they  reform.  But  the  whole  history 
of  the  human  race,  in  ancient  and  modem  times, 
proves  that  an  universal  apprehension,  arising 
from  a  universal  feeling  of  need,  has  prevailed 
among  men,  that  besides  inward  reformation, 
some  other  means  of  propitiating  the  Deity,  and 
averting  the  deserved  punishment  of  sin,  are 
neessary,  and  do  actually  exist 

The  following  reasons  may  be  given  for  tiita 
feeling: — viz.  (a)  Although  one  should  be 
guilty  of  no  new  transgressions,  he  cannot  feel 
a  comforting  assurance  that  the  sins  which  he 
has  preoiowly  committed  will  be  forgiven  on  the 
ground  of  his  subsequent  reformation.  Indeed, 
be  can  find  no  reason  to  believe  this,  while  he 
has  reason  enough  to  fear  the  contrary.  For 
how  can  that  which  is  once  done  be  undone,  or 
the  consequences  of  it  be  prevented!  (i)  Every 
man,  whatever  his  advances  in  sanctifieation, 
must  still  confess  that  his  holiness  is  very  im- 
perfect, and  that  he  frequently  sins.  How, 
then,  can  he  hope  to  deserve  the  mercy  of  God 
by  a  holiness  which  is  so  imperfect  and  min- 
gled with  sin  I  It  is  the  voice  of  conscience, 
then,  which  has  produced  and  spread  so  widely 
among  men  this  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  an 
expiation.  There  is  not  a  nation  upon  the 
globe,  as  Plutarch  has  observed,  which  has  not 
certain  appointments  for  this  purpose ;  such  as 
offerings,  cleansings,  and  other  religious  rites. 
Cf.  Meiners,  Geschichte  der  Religionem,  s. 
133,  f. 

Now  it  will  be  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  take 
away  this  feeling  from  man,  considering  how 
universal  and  deeply  rooted  it  is,  and  that  it  in 
founded  upon  the  voice  of  conscience,  and  cor- 
responds with  the  most  natural  and  familiar  no- 
tions which  men  form  respecting  God,  and  his 
manner  of  feeling  and  acting.  The  religions 
teacher  who  withholds  from  his  people  the  doc- 
trine of  pardon  through  Clrtsl — who  represents 
it  as  uncertain  and  doubtful,  or  entirely  rejects 
it  acts  very  inconsiderately  and  unadvisedly. 
He  cannot  substitute  anything  better,  or  more 
consoling.  And  when  the  consciences  of  men 
awake,  he  will  be  unable  to  give  other  grounds 
which  can  prove  so  entirely  sufficient  for  their 
consolation. 

II.  7%e  different  inetitutiona  which  God  has  ap» 
pointed  for  the  reetoration  and  moral  perfeetian 
of  the  haman  race  in  a  general  view, 

(I)  The  means  which  God  employs  for  this 
purpose  are  very  various  and  manifold.  They 
are  designed  partly  to  weaken  the  power  and 
dominion  of  sin ;  partly  to  instnict  men,  and  to 
shew  them  the  true  way  to  happiness,  and  give 
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ÜMM  power  to  pmmi»  it  These  objecto  ere 
promoted  even  by  the  original  conetitution  whieh 
God  baa  gi^en  to  nature,  the  movemento  of  eon- 
acienoot  the  unhappy  feelioga  which  follow  apon 
ainfal  aetiona,  iui, ;  alao  by  the  common  and  ez- 
traordinary  inatrnetion  which  God  has  given  to 
men,  in  one  way  and  another,  {ittiKvfUfhLf  xai 
9tti)M*p6t€af^  Heb.  i.  1;)  by  the  opportanity 
afforded  aa  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  na^ 
tore  of  virtne  and  Tice— the  happinesa  of  the 
good,  and  the  wretchedness  of  the  bad,  by  ob- 
serving the  example  and  profiting  by  the  expe- 
rience of  others  ;*-in  short,  by  history^  which  is 
one  of  the  best  teachers  of  the  human  race. 

The  hiatory  of  every  nation  is  nsefol  in  this 
respect;  bat  that  of  the  Jewish  nation  possesses 
uncommon  interest.  Jesus  and  his  apostles 
allude  to  it  conatantly  in  their  discourses.  It  is 
indeed  highly  instructive,  and  exhibited  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  the  deepest  impression  upon 
the  most  numerous  clasa  of  men.  It  always  re- 
presento  God  not  simply  as  a  metaphyseal  being, 
but  aa  conversant  with  men,  and  acting  after  the 
manner  of  men.  It  presente  clearly  before  our 
eyea  the  attributes  of  God,  the  course  of  hi^pro- 
▼idenee,  and  the  salutary  discipline  he  exercises 
over  men.  Those  religious  teachers  who  en- 
tirely reject  the  use  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
instruction  of  the  common  people  and  of  the 
young,  and  who  would  gladly  aee  the  book  itself 
cast  aside,  know  not  what  they  do.  They  de- 
prive themselves  and  their  charge  of  great  ad- 
▼antagea.  It  is,  indeed,  abused  in  various  ways, 
as  it  waa  at  the  time  of  Christ;  hot  this  does 
not  prevent  its  proper  use.  Respecting  themse 
of  the  kUtory  of  the  Old  Testament,  vide  1  Cor. 
z.  6,  U;  Rom.  xv.  4,  and  Köppen*8  excellent 
work,  ''Die  Bibel,  ein  Werk  der  göttlichen  Weis- 
heit;'^ and  J.  G.  Müller,  Von  dem  chriatlichen 
Religionsunterrichte;  Winterthur,  1809,  8vo. 

But  the  greatest  blessing  which  God  has  be- 
stowed upon  men,  as  the  Bible  everywhere 
teaches,  is  the  appearance  of  Christ  in  the  world, 
his  instructions,  and  his  entire  work  for  the  hu- 
man iBce;  Rom.  xi.  33,  36.  Still,  we  ought 
not  to  undervalue  or  exclude  the  other  benevo- 
lent inatitntions  by  which  God  has  benefited 
and  does  still  benefit,  not  only  Christians,  but 
mankind  at  large.  All  theae  meana  should  be 
considered  aa  inseparably  connected,  as  they 
really  are,  and  as  the  acriptures  repreaent  them. 
Cf.  Jerusalem,  Betrachtungen,  th.  ii. ;  Hess, 
Vom  Reiche  Gottes;  Lessing,  Erziehung  des 
Mensehengeschlechte ;  Berlin,  1780. 

(2)  These  means  are  wiiwrsaL  Vide  Moros, 
p.  126,  8.  6.  God  baa  not,  indeed,  bestowed 
them  at  all  times,  and  upon  all  nations ;  since 
all  men  in  all  ages  have  not  been  capable  of  re- 
eeiving  them ;  but  he  has  selected  the  most  pro- 
per in  every  age  and  nation ;  so  that  the  know- 


ledge and  wofsbip  of  God,  piety  and  virtue, 
have  never  been  wholly  lost  from  the  earth. 
We  should  not  confine  our  attention  to  the  Jew- 
ish nation,  but  should  search  out  and  thankfully 
admire  the  traces  of  divine  care  over  nations 
called  heathen.  Even  in  the  midst  of  their  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  God,  and  of  their  polythe- 
ism, we  often  find  true  religiousness  and  piety, 
which,  notwithstanding  their  erroneous  views, 
are  certainly  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God. 
The  ancient  writers  are  full  of  such  instances. 
The  gracious  care  and  providence  of  God  is  as 
clearly  seen  in  raising  up  good  legislators,  prac- 
tical sages,  teachers  of  Uie  people,  promoters  of 
science  and  morality,  among  the  Greeks,  Ro- 
mans, and  other  people  of  the  earth,  for  their 
improvement  and  moral  good,  as  in  the  institu- 
tions which  he  established  among  the  Jewish 
people  for  the  same  purposes.  These  natural 
means  which  God  employs  redound  as  much  to 
his  glory  as  the  supernatural. 

Paul  therefore  says  expressly,  that  God  has 
given  the  heathen  opportunity  of  knowing  him ; 
that  he  has  not  left  himself  without  a  witness 
among  them ;  and  that  they,  too,  will  be  inex- 
cusable if  they  leave  unimproved  that  knowledge 
of  God  imparted  to  them  through  nature.  Acts, 
xvii.  27;  Rom.  i.  18,  seq.  Accordingly,  the 
virtue  and  piety  which  the  heathen  practise, 
after  the  measure  of  their  imperfect  knowledge, 
is  represented  in  the  Bible  as  agreeable  to  God. 
The  case  of  the  centurion  Comelioa  is  an  exam- 
ple. Acts,  X.  God  accounted  him  worthy  to  be 
entrusted  with  more  knowledge,  becaoae  he 
proved  himself  faithful  in  the  use  of  that  lesser 
degree  which  he  possessed. 

The  national  pride  of  the  Jews  led  them  into 
the  mistake  that  God  had  a  special  regard  for 
them ;  that  they  were  more  agreeable  to  him  than 
other  nations;  that  they  exclusively  were  his 
children;  and  that  the  Messiah  was  designed 
only  for  them.  I^hese  mistakes  are  frequently 
opposed  in  the  New  Testament;  there  is  el$ 
&tbi  xai  Tia/tfip  rtai^cdv,  Ephes.  iv.  5, 6 ;  I  Tim« 
ii.  5,  seq.  God  has  no  partiality,  {ftpo^arcoXif^a^) 
Rom.  X.  12;  Acts,  x.  34;  all  have  equal  right 
to  the  divine  blessings,  especially  to  those  con- 
ferred by  Christianity;  John,  x.  16 ;  Ephes.  i.  10 ; 
ii.  14, 18 ;  Rom.  v.  18,  seq. ;  and  the  texts  cited  by 
Morns,  p.  126,  s.  6,  n.  1, 3.  This  universality  of 
the  divine  favoura  ia  expressly  asserted  even  in 
the  Old  Testament.  The  prophets  frequently 
affirm  that  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  will 
become  universal  among  the  heathen,  and  that 
they  by  no  means  shall  be  excluded  from  it; 
Dent,  xxxii.  31 ;  Isaiah,  ii.  and  Ixvi.  Indeed, 
the  Old  Testament  contains  promises  offer  bet- 
ter times  in  future  for  the  heathen  than  for  the 
Jews. 

(3)  They  are  appointed  by  God  with  great 
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wisdom Sn  refetente  to  the  natare  of  maü  «nd 
the  circumstances  of  partiealar  times.  Such 
means  are  selected  as  allow  the  freedom  of 
roan,  and  leare  him  at  liberty  to  choose  or  reject. 
It  is  the  internal  force  of  truth  which  is  made  to 
influence  man,  and  not  external  compulsatory 
means.  Moreover,  God,  like  a  wise  fkther  and 
teacher,  proceeds  aoeording  to  the  time  and  age 
of  the  human  race  in  general,  and  of  nations  and 
individuals  in  particular.  He  regulates  his  in- 
struction according  to  their  capacity.  He  does 
not  overload  their  infancy  with  such  laws  and 
precepts  as  they  cannot  understand,  but  saves 
the  higher  instruction  for  the  maturer  age  of  a 
more  advanced  generation« 

This  greater  or  less  capability  of  some  gene- 
rations and  nations  in  comparison  with  others, 
should  be  considered  as  one  reason  why  God 
did  not  earlier  disclose  certain  truths  which  are 
peculiar  to  Christianity,  and  why  he  still  with- 
holds them  from  certain  nations  and  countries. 
For  snch  nations,  however,  he  provides  in  ano- 
ther way,  and  leads  them  to  that  degree  of  hap- 
piness of  which  they  are  capable.  He  is  not 
confined  to  one  method,  as  is  shewn  in  the 
Introduction.  Nor  is  the  education  of  the  human 
race  confined  to  this  life ;  provision  will  doubt- 
less be  made  to  enable  those  who  are  innocently 
deficient  here  to  make  up  their  loss  hereafter. 

Note. — ^In  the  New  Testament,  the  terms 
wt^pt^T  X^^  0COV,  $(dpfa  0Eovt  are  used  to  denote 
the  whole  compass  of  means  employed  by  God  to 
bring  men  to  happiness,  as  well  as  any  particu- 
lar means.  Vide  M orus,  p.  122, 125.  The  term 
xapis  is  used  in  various  senses ;  and  as  unscrip- 
tural  ideas  are  often  attached  to  it,  we  shall  here 
briefly  explain  the  scriptural  significations.  It 
corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  ^n,  and  sometimes  to 
non,  and  similar  words.  It  signifies  (1)  in  gene- 
ral, the  unmerited  love  and  benevolence  which 
God,  as  the  supreme  Governor,  bears  for  all  his 
creatures  and  subjects,  and  especially  for  men ; 
and  so  is  synonymous  with  dya^i;,  xp^^'^otrji^ 
ftXakv^fxaftia,  Tit.  iii.  4;  and  (2)  the  conse- 
quences and  proofs  of  this  gracious  regard ;  in 
short,  all  undeserved  divine  favours ;  John,  i. 
1 6,  xapifowti,  xp^vtfii^  These  are  elsewhere  called 
Xo^njfia,  dcopea,  x.t.x.  Of.  Rom.  V.  15.  Inas- 
much as  they  are  undeserved,  they  are  contrast- 
ed with  6^fC%ijfia,  Rom.  iv.  4. 

Hence  arise  varioas  other  significations,  by 
which  certain  great  favours  are  called  ^ffc;, 
by  way  of  eminence :  as  (a)  the  Christian  doc- 
trine and  institute  in  general,  and  particularly 
that  principal  doctrine  of  Christianity,  the  gra- 
cious forgiveness  of  sin  on  account  of  Christ. 
Xapcf  x<u  dXfJ^ia,  John,  L  7 ;  Xdyo^  ;t^P^of i  ^he 
benevolent  doctrine,  Acts,  xiv.  3 ;  %afiii  ecov. 
Tit  ii.  11,  a^ptj  Xpttfrou,  and  %dpii  simply. 
Acts,  xviii.  27,  seq.    (6)  Certain  employments. 


businesses,  and  ofllces  in  the  Chrivliwi  ehurofa« 
and  the  talents,  abilities,  and  gifts  bestowttd  by 
God  upon  particnlar  persons  in  refemiee  to 
these  ofiices.  Thus  Rom.  i.  5,  x^  *oi  dvto* 
at(^'  also  xii.  3.  In  other  texts,  x^V^qt»  is 
used,  with  which  x^  i«  interchanged  ae  sy- 
nonymous in  1  Pet.  iv.  10,  and  in  the  epistles 
to  the  Corinthians.  From  these  and  similar 
texts  is  derived  (e)  the  ecclesiastieal  asage,  in 
which  gratia  denotes,  by  way  of  eminence,  the 
operations  of  God  upon  the  hearts  of  men  for 
their  improvement  and  conversion.  These  epe- 
rations  were  called  aeHones  gratim^  and  the  ooe- 
dition  of  a  converted  man  statmn  gratim.  Tbe 
Latin  church,  especially  since  the  time  of  An- 
gustine,  has  nsed  this  word  in  this  sense.  Vide 
Vide  infra,  s.  139. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  llist  the 
graiu  of  God  is  only  his  goodness^  eonsidered  in 
a  particnlar  relation.  Grace  is  the  geodness  of 
a  superior  to  a  subordinate  person.  The  nlei^ 
properly  speaking,  is  gracious  only  to  the  snb- 
jeet,  and  the  lord  to  the  slave.  The  Bible  eo»- 
forms  to  this  usage.  God,  then,  is  gftmeMs,  is 
the  highest  sense  of  this  word,  because  he  is  the 
supreme  and  necessary  ruler  end  governor  of 
men.  Everything,  consequently,  whieh  God 
does  for  men,  relating  to  the  body  or  so«],  is  an 
operation  of  his  grace,  ac<iM^rflrfi9<iMnfus.  And 
this  grace  is/r«e,  because  no  one  esn  eooapel  it; 
and  the  very  idea  of  grace  exelndes  all  sura, 
Rom.  iv.  4. 

in.  The  particular  purpose  of  God  to  restore  the 
kuman  race  by  Christ. 

The  New  Testament  teaches  thst  God  has 
determined  to  bestow  his  favours  upon  men 
through  Christ,  and  to  lead  them  to  holiness  and 
happiness  by  him.  Henoe  Christ  is  called 
o^xny^i  K^*  Acts,  iii.  15,  ooll.  ver.  96.  This 
term  is  explained  by  «urco;  <iQf  i^p^K,  Heb.  ▼.  9, 
coll.  Acts,  xvii.  30,  31.  The  gracious  deerse 
of  God  to  pardon,  sanctify,  and  bless  mankind, 
and  the  institutions  he  has  established  4m  this 
purpose,  are  called  x^  0uri}pio(,  Tit.  ii.  11; 
iii.  4.  The  following  particulars  ars  implied—- 
viz.,  Q<A  designs  to  free  men  from  the  anhsp- 
piness  occasioned  by  sin,  {suitUi)  and  also  to 
bestow  upon  them  unmerited  &voovs,  x^f^f^* 
:tapKf  X.  f.  X.)  These  favours  are  pardon,  sane- 
tification,  and  eternal  blessedness,  also  infonns- 
tion  communicated  by  God  respecting  this 
blessedness,  instruction  as  to  the  nriln&er  how 
we  may  attain  to  it,  and  strength  imparted  to  «s 
for  this  end.  This  grace  of  God  is  oalled  4 
XOi^  ^tov  iv  Xp<o^9  ^o^ioei^  1  Cor.  i.  4.  It  is 
always  represented  in  the  New  Testament  as 
bestowed  upon  us  through  Christ«  and  on  bis 
account.  By  him  God  teaehes  us  and  renews 
us;  pardons  us  on  account  of  his  death;  and 
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b—Kiw  upon  us  eleml  blMMdneM  tbioagh 
him  and  for  hi»  sake.  Everythiog^  proceeds 
from  him,  and  is  referred  to  him.  This  purpose 
of  God  is  also  described  in  the  Bible  by  the 
words  ^ij^fAa  Btovf  i^po^i  ok  npoyi/wstf  and  ftfto- 
Q^tmt  Epbee.  i.  4,  11;  iii.  11.  The  Bible 
says,  too,  that  God  made  this  decree  from  eter' 
m/y,  (ffCfib  cUiMMv,  or  «o^a/3oX^$  sotf^tov.)  All 
the  divine  decrees  are  of  this  peculiar  nature, 
a»  is  implied  in  the  particle  npo.  The  passage 
1  Pat*  i.  30  is  very  clear  upon  this  subject. 
From  the  Old  Testament,  the  passage  Ps.  xl. 
7,  seq.,  belongs  in  this  oonnezion.  This  decree 
is  always  described  as  tbe/ree  determination  of 
Grod.  Thus  in  the  passages  cited  it  is  called 
c^&»Mb  ^«x^oroi.  Not  that  it  would  have  been 
consistent  for  God  to  desert  the  human  race,  and 
leaTe  it  to  perish;  the  divine  goodness  forbids 
such  a  supposition.  The  simple  meaning  is, 
that  no  external  neosssity  compelled  him  to  it, 
and  that  it  is  his  free  grace,  without  any  desert 
or  worthiness  on  the  part  of  men.  Paul  too,  in 
Rom«  iz^— xi.,  speaks  of  the  free  grace  of  God 
in  respect  to  the  new  institute  which  be  esta- 
Uished  upon  earth  by  Christ. 

llie  following  result  may  be  deduced  from 
what  has  been  said :— Christianity  is  founded 
upon  the  principles,  (a)  that  all  men  are  consi- 
dered as  sinners  in  the  sight  of  God ;  to  which 
the  conscience  of  every  one  bears  testimony, 
(vide  No*  L  ad  finem;)  and  that  therefore 
(b)  they  are  subject  to  the  punishment  of  sin, 
as  experience  proves.  The  distinguishing  trait 
of  Christianity  is  this:  that  it  promises  to  men 

DBLTVIRAirCI  rXOH  SIN,  AlfD  THE  PUNISHÜBNT 

or  Sim  before  it  requires  of  them  perfect  holi- 
ness, aeeeptable  to  God.  It  thus  comes  to  the 
relief  of  ignorant,  desponding,  and  feeble  man; 
inspiree  him  with  confidence  in  God,  and  with 
love  to  him;  acquaints  him  with  his  destination 
to  true  holiness  and  unaltnable  happiness,  and 
shews  the  only  way  by  which  he  can  attain  it 
Any  pbalosopby  or  system  of  religion  which  le- 
▼eises  this  «dar,  and  demands  holinsss  of  men 
befoie  it  gives  the  power  to  attain  it;  which  re> 
presents  holinsss  as  the  procuring  cause  of  for- 
giveness; faÜB(^  its  object,  and  asserts  and 
veqnires  an  impossibility*  The  great  point  in 
this  pardsn  or  amnes^  which  Christianity  pro- 
mises, is  the  doctrine  that  Jesus  Christ  came 
into  the  worid  to  bless  sinful  men,  to  free  them 
from  sio  and  death;  1  Tim*  i.  16,  coll.  9  Tim. 
I.  10;  John,  ill.  16, 17.  This  pardon,  however, 
veacbee  men  on^  when,  under  divine  guidance 
and  assistance,  they  act  aeecfding  to  the  con- 
ditions and  precepts  laid  down.  Hence  forgive- 
ness and  eternal  life  are  inseparably  connected 
in  Christianity  with  the  requbition  of  repenU 
anee  and  faitk  made  active  by  love.  Tbese 
doctrines  are  always  cennseted  in  the  scrip- 
tures ;  so  TiU  ii.  11—14. 
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SECTION  LXXXIX. 

rormation  and  dkvblopmknt  of  the  tdca  of 
messiah  among  the  ancient  and  moderit 
jews;  their  various  opinions  respecting 
bim;  and  the  proof  that  jbsds  was  the 

MESSIAH. 

I.  Tkegradualdevebpmentofiheideacfa 
Messiah  among  the  hraeUtes, 

(1)  The  idea  of  a  former  happy  condition  in 
the  earliest  ages  of  the  world  is  universal  among 
men,  and  is  found  too  among  the  Israelites 
Vide  s.  56.  But  it  is  quite  as  natural  to  the 
human  mind  to  console  itself  in  the  midst  of 
troubles,  sufferings,  and  the  feeling  of  physical 
and  moral  imperfection,  with  the  hope  of  better 
times  to  come,  and  of  a  future  happy  condition, 
either  in  this  life  or  the  life  to  come,  or  in  both 
together.  Hence  arose  the  fables  of  the  heathen 
respecting  the  return  of  a  golden  age,  the  ex- 
pected dwelling  of  the  gods  upon  earth,  and 
pictures  of  a  similar  nature,  in  which  their 
wishes  and  expectations  were  embodied.  These 
ideas,  like  those  concerning  the  original  golden 
age,  are  held  by  every  nation,  and  are  founded, 
like  those,  in  a  feeling  of  necessity  which  is 
deep  laid  in  the  human  soul.  These  ideas,  ex- 
pectations, and  wishes,  are  found  in  every  na- 
tion; differently  modified,  however,  according 
to  their  particular  situation  and  mode  of  think- 
ing and  representation.  One  people  is  more 
bold  and  confident  in  its  expectations ;  another 
is  more  moderate,  hoping  and  wishing  rather 
than  determining  and  deciding. 

(2}  The  Jewish  nation,  too,  expected  such  a 
return  of  the  golden  age  to  the  earth ;  and  they 
were  justified  in  this  by  the  declarations  and 
promises  of  their  oldest  prophets«  But  this  ex- 
pectation of  the  Jews  was  peculiar,  and  distin- 
guished from  that  of  othera  in  this  respect,  that 
this  period  was  placed  by  them  in  the  times 
when  the  Messiah  should  appear.  These  happy 
times  were  called  tan  vhtp. 

(3)  But  the  questionhere  arises— Is  the  doc- 
trine respecting  the  Messiah,  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  a  doctrine  really  revealed  by  God  to 
men ;  or  is  it  merely  a  human  opinion,  origi- 
nating among  the  Jews  from  their  accidental 
ciroumstances,-^n  short,  a  Jewish  fabkf  em 
ployed  by  Christ  and  the  apostles  for  benevo 
lent,  moral  purposes  t 

FiBST.  The  last  supposition  is  maintained  in 
general  by  those  who  deny  or  question  all  di- 
rect revelation ;  by  all,  indeed,  who  deny  the 
reality  of  miraeUi  i  {or  predtcliom  belong  to  the 
daas  of  miraculous  occurrences;  and  the  objeo« 
tions  made  to  one  may  be  made  to  the  other* 
Vide  s.  7,  IIL,  s.  72,  II.  ITiese  writers  endea> 
vour  by  various  hypotheses  to  explain  the  na- 
tural origin  of  this  idea.    Cf.  Stephani,  Gedan- 
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ksn  über  die  Eotetehang  and  Anabildiiog  der 
Idee  TOQ  einem  Messias;  Nürnberg,  1787, 870. 
Bckermann,  Theologische  Beytrage,  b.  ii.  st 
1 ;  Altona,  1791,  8ro.  Ziegler,  Entwickelang 
dee  wahiseheinliehen  Ursprange  der  Idee  vom 
Messias,  in  Henke's  Mag.  for  Religionsphilo- 
sopbie,  b.  i.  st.  1,  Abhandl«  9.  Ammon,  Ver- 
each  einer  Cbristologie  des  alten  Testamente  | 
Erlangen,  1794,  8ro.  Their  principal  opinions 
may  be  compressed  in  the  following  statement* 
▼iz., 

Many  brave  heroes  and  deliverers  («afiTptf 
irjnt^)  had  appeared  among  the  Jews  fi:om  the 
earliest  period  of  their  history,  and  had  oontri- 
bated  to  the  public  weal.  Such  were  the^o- 
pheU  and  great  kings*  But  the  advantages 
which  had  been  hoped  for,  both  In  respect  to 
leligions  and  moral  improvement,  and  also  in 
respect  to  civil  and  social  welfare,  had  not  as 
yet  been  realized,  and  were  still  expected  in  fa- 
tare  time.  By  degrees,  all  wishes,  hopes,  and 
expectations  centred  in  one  person,  who  would 
accomplish  all  which  was  desired.  This  idea 
did  not  become  general,  or  rather,  did  not  take 
its  origin,  among  the  Jews  until  after  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity.  This  person  was  expected  to 
be  the  deliverer  and  helper  of  iheJtun$h  nation, 
and  principally  a  temporal  deliverer,  who  would 
establish  an  earthly  kingdom.  This  idea  pre- 
vailed widely  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of 
Christ,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  allegorical  inter- 
pretation then  current,  was  carried  into  the  more 
ancient  of  their  sacred  books«  Now  Jesus,  it 
is  said,  foand  this  idea,  and  connected  it,  each 
as  he  found  it,  with  his  doctrine ;  not  consider- 
ing it  himself  (as  many  say)  to  be  really  true. 
He  modified  this  idea,  and  gave  himself  oat  for 
a  apirihutl  deliverer  of  mankind  by  his  instrue- 
Hon,  Eckermann,  therefore,  affirms  distinctly, 
ttkzt  in  the  whole  Old  Testament  there  are  no 
proper  predictions  of  Christ.    Beytr.  sU  1. 

Remarki  an  ihU  Explanation, 

(a)  All  accounto  of  the  origin  of  this  idea, 
which  are  exclusive  of  direct  divine  revelation, 
if  not  otherwise  objectionable,  are  merely  con- 
jectural and  hypothetical,  and  cannot  be  histo« 
rioally  proved.  This  is  the  reason  why  they 
are  so  various  and  contradictory;  there  is  no 
sure  historioal  ground  and  basis  upon  which 
they  can  be  established  and  built;  they  are  mere 
plays  of  the  imagination,  mere  conjectures  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  thing  may  poseibly 
have  been.  And  indeed,  many  cases  may  be 
imagined  poaaible,  no  one  of  whieb  can  be  proved 
to  be  historically  true,  and  most  of  which  have 
historical  evidence  against  them.  This  discre- 
pancy of  views  among  write»  on  this  subject, 
therefore,  never  will  or  can  cease,  as  long  as 
they  proceed  in  this  way. 

(6)  The  aseertien  of  Eekermann  and  others, 


that  the  Old-TeetämentdenripüoiM  «f  the  Mes- 
siah are  not  descriptions  of  Jenit,  but  of  an 
earthly  kingf  is  unfounded.  For  although  the 
Messiah  is  often  compared  to  a  king,  as  even 
God  is,  he  ie  also  named  and  deeeribed  as  m 
prophet  and  priest.  And  to  free  men  froM  sin, 
to  instruet  tiiem,  and  promote  their  moml  im» 
provementt  are  ascribed  to  him  ae  the  prinoipal 
part  and  proper  object  of  his  advent.  Psala 
xxii«,  xl.,  ex. ;  Isaiah,  ii.,  xi.,  liii. 

(e)  The  prediotions  of  the  prophets  represent 
the  Messiah  not  as  the  king  and  ruler  of  a  sin- 
gle nation,  as  the  Jewish  kings  were,  hot  an  the 
king  and  beneftetor  of  all  who  shonld  he  friend- 
ly to  him.  In  the  predictions  of  the  Jewish 
propheto  he  is  promised  quite  as  mneh,  and 
even  more,  to  the  heathen  than  to  the  Jews 
themselves.  Vide  the  passages  before  cited. 
The  promises  given  to  Abraham,  Gen.  xii.  3 ; 
xxii.  18,  are  certainly  free  from  any  Jewish  ex- 
clusiveness,  and  are  as  comprehensive  as  pos- 
sible. 

(d)  The  assertion  that  the  idea  of  Messiah 
originated  daring  the  Babylonish  eaplivity,  or 
afWrwards,  and  that  the  eariier  Jews  differently 
underetood  the  so-named  Messianic  passages  in 
Moses  and  the  prophete,  is  contrary  to  history. 
For  the  idea  respeoting  a  Messiah  was  nniveiw 
sal  among  the  Samaritans  at  the  time  of  Christ, 
and  much  earlier.  And  indeed  it  was  held  by 
the  Samaritans  more  purely  than  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  Jews ;  as  the  Messiah  was  represent- 
ed by  them  as  the  great  Prophet  and  Sniour^ 
John,  iv.  95, 42,  seq.  Therefore  this  idea  most 
have  existed  among  the  Jews  before  the  reli- 
gious separation  between  them  and  the  Samari- 
tans ;  and  consequently  before  the  Babylonian 
exile.  For  the  Samaritans  would  not  certainly 
have  received  it  from  the  Jews  af\er  the  separa- 
tion. Whence  then  did  they  derive  it  t  They 
admitted  only  the  üre  books  of  Moses  from  the 
whole  Old  Testament.  Accordingly,  they  most 
have  grounded  their  expectation  upon  the  teati« 
mony  of  Moees,  and  the  interpretation  of  thia 
testimony  given  them  by  the  Israelitieh  teaeb« 
ere  sent  to  them  from  Assyria,  3  Kinga,  xviL 
97,  seq.  The  Isrselitee,  therefore,  must  have 
had  the  idea  of  a  Messiah  long  before  the  Baby- 
lonian exile,  and  most  have  foand  it,  too,  in  the 
books  of  Mosee. 

SBoeivnLT.-— The  whole  opinion  that  the  idea 
of  Messiah  does  not  depend  upon  divine  revela- 
tioa,  and  that  it  is  not  contained  in  the  oldeat 
sacred  records  of  the  Hebrews,  stands  in  the 
moot  palpable  eontndiotion  to  theelearestdeel^ 
rations  of  Chrbt  and  his  apostles.  For  (a)  the 
writings  of  the  prophets  are  acknowledged  by 
theoi  to  be  of  divine  authority,  and  the  doe- 
trii^s  and  predictions  contained  in  them  are  not 
treated  as  fictions  and  fables,  but  as  truly  re- 
vealed by  (»od.    And  (fr)  it  is  no  less  certain 
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ihftt  they  «eaefa  that  there  are  in  Moses  and  the 
prophets  predictions  respecting  the  Messiah,  or 
benefeetor  of  the  vorid,  and  that  these  were  ful- 
filled in  Jesns.  Jesns  himself  frequently  as- 
serts this  in  the  most  impressive  and  solemn 
manair,  LnlEe,  XTÜi.  Sl--^3 ;  xzii.  37 ;  xziv. 
87;  M«tt  XX.  18, 19;  xxTi.  64;  Mark,  ix.  13; 
John,  ▼•  39, 46.  And  in  thie  his  apostles  ex- 
msAj  foWvw  his  example.  Acts,  ii.  16, 95 ;  Tiii. 
18;  X.  34;  xUL  33,  33;  xxvi.  33, 33;  1  Pet.  i. 
11 ;  3  Pet.  i.  19,  and  the  Panline  episties.  The 
apoedes  th^^nselTes  therefore  betiered  this. 

Now  if  Jestts  and  his  apostles  were  merely 
hoBoan  teaeheis,  they  may  pombhf  have  erred 
in  this  matter;  as  also  many  of  the  Jewish 
tenehere^if  that  time,  who  interpreted  these  pas- 
sages is  the  same  way,  may  haTe  done.  Bnt 
if  jihey  were  divinely  commissioned,  what  they 
say  «n  this  subject  must  be  belieTed.  For  I 
am  not  at  liberty  to  proceed  optbnally  in  be- 
He?ing  the  deolaratioDs  of  a  man  whom  I  ac- 
knowledge to  be  dlTinely  commissioned.  I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  make  selection  of  what  I  will 
admit  and  what  reject  at  my  good  pleasure.  I 
must  rather  yield  unconditional  faith  to  each 
and  «rsry  thing  which  he,  as  a  dinne  messen- 
ger, teaches  and  declares.  Consistency,  then, 
requires  as  to  go  on  this  principle  in  this  sub- 
ject. Vide  Herder,  Briefe  das  Studium  der 
Theologie  hetrefiend,  br.  18,  31,  particularly  s. 
863,  f.  349--39d,  th.  ti.  Of.  Herder's  Work, 
••  Vom  Erlöser  der  Menschen,  nach  unsem  diey 
ersten  ETsngelisten ;  Riga,  1796,  8to.  [Gf.  es- 
pecially Hengstenberg,  •<  Gbristologie,"  where 
this  whole  subjtet  is  more  ably  discussed  than 
anywhere  eisc^Ta.] 

IL  Various  opiniana  of  the  Jews  ai  and  after  the 
time  of  Christ  respecting  the  Messiah,  and  the 
nature  of  his  kingdom, 

(1)  At  the  time  of  Christ,  and  prcTiously, 
the  cniTsnt  opinion  of  the  people  in  Palestine, 
and  indeed  of  roost  of  the  Pharisees  and  law- 
yers, wa«,  that  he  would  be  a  temporal  dellTerer 
and  a  king  of  the  Jews,  and  indeed,  a  nniTersal 
monanh,  who  would  reign  oTsr  all  nations. 
Thus  they  interpreted  the  passages,  Psalm  ii.  3, 
6, 8;  Jer.  xxiii.  6,  6;  Zech.  ix.  4,  seq.  Hence 
those-  who,  during  the  lifetime  of  Jesus,  ac- 
knowledged him  to  be  the  Messiah,  wished  to 
preeltim  him  king,  Joiin,  vi.  15,  coll.  Matt.  xxi. 
8,  9.  The  apostles  themsdres  held  this  opi- 
nion nntil  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  Mat* 
thew,  XX.  30,  31 ;  Luke,  xxiv.  31 ;  Acts,  i.  6. 
And  JesQ»  himself,  during  bis  life  upon  esErth, 
proceeded  Tery  guardedly,  in  order  to  lead  them 
gradually  from  this  deep-rooted  prejudice,  and 
and  not  to  take  it  away  at  once.  Josephus  says 
that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Jews  in  the  war 
against  the  Romans,  was  very  much  increased 
by  thie  belief  of  an  universal  monarchy.    Vide 


Bell.  Jud.  Ti.  5.  Suetonius  (Vesp.  c.  4)  and 
Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  13)  speak  of  this  expectation 
spread  throughout  all  the  East  by  the  Jews.  It 
was  expected  that  he  would  institute  new  reli* 
gious  rites,  (John,  i.  35 ;)  that  he  would  perform 
uncommonly  great  miracles,  (John,  vii.  31 ;) 
that  he  would  be  bom  at  Bethlehem,  of  the  line 
of  David,  and  yet  from  obscure  parents,  (John, 
▼ii.  43;)  and  that  he  would  never  die,  (John, 
xii.  34.) 

(3)  Some,  but  by  far  the  smallest  numbsr, 
had  purer  ideas  respecting  the  Messiah ;  and  did 
not  so  much  expect  an  earthly  kingdom  as  for- 
giveness of  sin,  instruction,  diffusion  of  troth, 
and,  in  short,  spiritual  blessings,  Simeon  had 
this  correct  view,  (Luke,  ii.  30,  seq. ;)  the  ma^ 
lefactor  on  the  cross,  (Luke,  xxiii.  43 ;)  and  a 
few  other  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ.  Many 
pious  Jews,  too,  out  of  Palestine,  may  be  sup* 
posed  to  have  had  the  same  correct  views.  For 
even  the  common  people  of  Samaria  had  opt« 
nions  on  this  subject  comparatively  pure.  Vide 
John,  iv.  25,  seq.  Jesus  approved  these  opi* 
nions  as  just  and  scriptural,  and  always  aotsd 
in  conformity  with  them.  Vide  Luke,  xvii.  30i, 
31 ;  John,  xviii.  36—36.  It  is,  then,  very  un- 
just to  charge  him  with  the  intention  of  esta* 
blishing  an  earthly  kingdom,  as  is  done  in  the 
work  ««Vom  Zweck  Jesu,*'  Braunschweig, 
1778.  Vide  Koppe  *«  Progr.  de  sententia  Judfi« 
Oram  de  Messia  et  future  ejus  regno;"  Gott. 
1779. 

(3)  Many  united  both  of  these  opinions,  and 
considered  the  Messiah  as  a  teacher  and  earthly 
king  at  the  same  time,  as  the  supreme  head  of 
church  and  state.  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  opinion  of  the  apostles  and  most  of  the  die* 
ciples  of  Christ,  while  he  lived  upon  the  earth. 
A  multitude  of  Christians  of  the  Jndaising  party, 
during  the  first  and  second  centuries,  believed 
that  Christ  would  return  to  the  earth  to  establish 
a  temporal  kingdom  for  a  thousand  years--an 
opinion  which  has  been  indulged  by  many 
Christians  in  every  age  down  to  the  present 
time. 

(4)  Some  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ, 
and  previously,  were  free-thinkers,  and  appear 
to  have  rejected  the  whole  notion  of  a  Messiah 
as  a  popular  superstition,  a  fabulous  and  ground« 
less  expectation.  ESspecially  was  this  the  case 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Jewtsfa  state  by  the 
Romans.  Many  of  the  Jews  out  of  Palestine, 
especially  the  learned  Grecian  Jews,  appear  to 
have  been  of  this  way  of  thinking.  Accord- 
ingly, there  is  no  mention  of  this  idea  even  in 
the  Book  of  Wisdom,  or  in  all  the  wriUngs  of 
Philo.  And  even  Josephus,  in  his  desire  to 
please  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  appears  to  have 
been  ashamed  of  tiiis  faith  of  his  fathers,  and  so 
always  avoids  the  subject.  They  were  sati»- 
fied  with  mere  mordity,  and  connected  the  Gre- 
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oian  phtioaophy  with  the  dootrines  of  the  Jew- 
ish religion  and  theology.  This  silence  is  the 
more  remarkable,  especially  in  Philo,  consider^ 
ing  how  much  he  was  giTsn  to  the  allegorical 
interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament. 

(5)  We  find  all  these  different  opinions  re- 
peated in  the  writings  of  the  Jews  who  liTed 
after  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  destruction  of 
the  temple,— -in  the  Chaldaic  paraphrases,  in 
the  book  Sohar,  in  the  Talmud,  and  in  the  Rab- 
bins, where  so  many  of  the  ancient  traditions 
are  exhibited. 

(a)  The  opinions  of  the  more  modem  Jews 
were  very  various  respecting  the  importance  of 
the  doctrine  itself.  Some  considered  it  to  be 
the  most  important  doctrine  of  their  faith,  and 
expected  that  a  complete  restoration  of  religion, 
morality,  and  happiness,  would  be  effected  by 
the  Messiah.  In  their  view  he  was  to  aocom- 
pliih,  as  it  were,  a  new  political  and  moral 
creation;  so  Maimonides.  Others  considered 
it  as  a  doctrine  of  less  importance,  and  seldom 
mentioned  it«  Many  of  them  appear,  in  reality, 
to  have  rejected  it  altogether,  or  to  have  been 
ashamed  of  it. 

(b)  In  respect  to  the  institutions  of  the  Mes- 
siah, and  the  object  of  his  mission,  they  exhi- 
bited the  same  diTersity  as  prerailed  at  an  ear- 
lier period.  Most  adhered  to  the  gross  opinion 
of  the  establishment  of  an  earthly  kingdom,  and 
the  subjection  of  the  o:»u.  Others  made  his 
most  prominent  object  to  be,  the  improTement 
of  doctrine,  the  restoration  of  morals,  and  spiri- 
tual blessedness.  But  these  were  comparatively 
few. 

(e)  Some  of  the  Jews  who  could  not  under- 
stand how  the  Messiah  should  be  described  by 
the  prophets  sometimes  as  king  (Ps.  ii.,  ex. ; 
Is.  xL,)  and  sometimes  as  inferior,  lowly  and 
despised,  (Ps.  xxii. ;  Is.  liii.,)  invented  the  doc- 
trine of  a  hD€fold  MMah^  in  order  to  reconcile 
these  accounts;  one,  the  inferior,  despised  Mes- 
siah, Joseph^s  son,  in  whom  Christians  believe; 
the  other,  David's  son,  who  is  yet  to  come  and 
establish  his  kingdom. 

(d)  Many  of  the  Jews  endeavoured  to  account 
for  the  long  delay  of  the  Messiah  by  the  sinful- 
ness of  which  their  nation  is  guilty.  The  pro- 
mise, they  say,  was  made  conditionally.  But 
this  hypothesis  derives  no  support  from  the 
Messianio  oracles  in  the  Old  Testament. 

III.  The  mähod  of  proving  thai  Juua  of  Nazaräh 
is  the  Intc  Messiah. 

(1)  This  is  proved  from  the  marks  and  de- 
scriptions which  the  Old  Testament  gives  of 
the  Messiah,  all  of  which  meet  in  Jesus  in  the 
most  remarkable  manner.  This  proof  that  Jesus 
is  the  Messiah  promised  in  the  Old  Testament, 
may  be  made  extremely  convincing.  Chris- 
tians» hxmvnXf  do  not,  as  Collins  supposes,  by 


any  means  rely  solely  on  fhe  predaetions  bf  the 
Old  Testament  for  the  Messianic  aoithority  of 
Jesus,  nor  does  Christ  himself.  Vide  John,  ▼. 
34,  seq.  For  these  predictions,  though  ever  so 
valuable  and  important  in  themselves,  are  «1« 
ways,  like  all  predictions,  in  a  certain  deg^rse 
obscure.  The  Old  Testament  is  indeed  very 
instructive  and  useful,  when  riglitly  employed, 
but  it  is  not  the  only  ground  on  which  the  eon« 
fidenoe  of  C hristians  rests.  It  affords  important 
proof  even  for  Christians,  but  not  the  only  proof« 
Vide  vol.  i.  s.  13,  IL 

This  method  of  proof  from  the  Old  Testament 
is  especially  useful  in  convincing  the  Jews,  end 
in  refuting  their  objections.  Thus  Christ  ap- 
plies it,  John,  V.  39—47.  All  the  marks  whteh 
the  Jews  consider  characteristic  of  the  Messiah, 
according  to  their  sacred  books,  agree  «xaetiy 
in  Jesus.  And  all  those  traits  and  minnis  ei> 
cumstances  which  are  exhibited  in  pfteagas  of 
the  Old  Testament  acknowledged  by  the  Jews 
themselves  to  relate  to  the  Messiah,  m^t  in  him 
as  they  do  not  in  any  other  person  known  in 
history.  He  was  bom  at  Bethlehem,  of  the  fi^ 
mily  of  David,  of  which  the  Jews  havß  now  for 
a  long  time  had  no  continued  genealogical  ta- 
bles. He  had  a  precursor.  He  confirmed  his 
doctrine  by  the  most  striking  miracles*  He 
died,  was  honourably  buried,  and  rose  again. 
His  garments  were  divided.  Vinegar  was 
given  him  to  drink.  And  many  other  cireom- 
stances  df  the  same  nature,  greater  and  smaller, 
which  were  predicted  concerning  the  Meseiab» 
were  fulfilled  in  Jesus.  Such  passtgee  ate 
therefore  veiy  frequently  urged  by  the  apsstlee 
against  the  Jews,  in  order  to  convince  them. 

(3)  Christians  who  acknowledge  the  divine 
authority  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  credi- 
bility of  Jesus  and  the  apostles,  have  an  addi- 
tional and  principal  ground  of  their  belief  of 
this  truth,  in  the  testimony  and  information 
contained  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 
Throughout  these  books  Jesus  is  represmted  an 
the  greatest  divine  messenger.  Lord  over  all,  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  {tioti^,  ^  tov  sm^mw,  6 
Kvpco(.)  In  short,  he  is  described  as  the  same 
person  whom  the  Jews  call  Bhssiah»  If  divine 
wisdom  had  seen  proper  to  raise  him  op  in  an- 
other country,  and  under  other  ciroomstaness, 
his  name  and  the  form  of  his  doctrine  might,  in- 
deed, have  been  different,  while  the  sebefanoe 
itself  would  have  continued  the  same. 

According  to  the  constant  representation  of 
the  New  Testament,  God  himself  confirmed  the 
truth  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  He  did  this 
by  John  the  Baptist,  John,  u  19—41 ;  by  voices 
from  heaven  at  the  baptism  of  Christ,  end  on 
other  occasions ;  by  angels,  Luke,  i.  30-^38 ;  by 
Jesus  himself,  who  confirmed  the  truth  of  his 
declarations  by  miracles,  John,  iv.  36, 36;  Matt. 
xxvi.  63, 68 ;  and  by  the  apostlee  < 
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to  be  his  mMsengcra,  Acts,  ii.  S9^-38;  1  John, 
i.  und  ii.  1 ;  &e. 

Thus  in  aTl  the  irassagee  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment whbe  it  is  said  that  Jesos  is  the  Messiah, 
\  or  thnt  the  Messiah  has  come  in  the  person  of 
Jesnsy  the  idea  is  always  implied  that  Jesns  is 
the  promised  Lord  and  JRedeemer,  the  Benefactor 
and  Stnimtr*  In  short,  the  word  Messiah,  which 
gramm&iiealfy  si^ifies  king,  becomes  a  doe- 
trimü  word,  synonymons  with  Kvpco;  and  2cd- 
^^.  And  in  this  way  the  erroneoas  views  of 
the  Jews  respecting  liie  Messiah  were  correct- 
ed. If  we  wonld  consider  the  sabject  in  this 
light,  and  be  satisfied  with  the  representations 
which  the  New  Testament  gires  of  it,  we  should 
easily  aroid  the  difficulties  with  which  many 
have  been  perplexed  regarding  this  doctrine. 
Tide  Eckennann,  Theol.  Beytr.  st  1.  We 
should  not  then  declare,  with  this  writer  and 
others,  that  the  doctrine  that  Jetue  in  the  Me»' 
wiah  belongs  only  to  the  Jews,  and  is  not  an  es- 
sential doctrine  of  pure  Christianity.  The  He- 
btrew  name  n»c^  was  Jewish  or  Israelitish,  but 
the  thing  denoted  by  it  was  intended  for  all,  and 
is  a  fendamantal  doctrine  of  Christianity. 

JVci<e.F— Works  on  some  of  the  subjects  treated 
in  this  section.  For  information  respecting 
the  Jewish  opinions  of  the  Messiah,  vide  Maii 
••  Synopsis  Theol.  Judaic«;'^  Giess,  1698, 
4to$  Ghwsner,  De  gemino  Jodeorum  Messia; 
HeliMt,  17S9,  4to;  Eisenmenger,  Entdecktes 
Judenthum;  Keil  (Prof.  Lips.),  Hist  Dogm. 
de  regno  Mcssie,  Jesu  et  app.  »täte ;  Lipsiae, 
1781.  On  the  point  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah, 
fide  the  ancient  works  of  Olearius.  and  "Schott, 
gen,  in  *•  Hor.  Hebr.*'  t.  ii.  The  most  com- 
plete work  after  these  is  that  of  Bishop  Kidder, 
«*  ConTincing  Proof  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah," 
translaled  from  the  English  by  Rambach ;  \Ro8- 
toek,  1757,  4to.  [For  a  fuller  account  of  the 
literature  of  this  subject,  cf.  Hahn,  Lehrbuch,  s. 
444,  Anmerk.  Vide  especially  the  late  work 
of  Hengstenberg,  Christologie  des  A.  T.— Ta.] 

SECTION  XC* 

OV  TRB  FMNOIFLSS  ON  WHIOtt  WC  ARK  TO  IlfTSR- 
PMT  TH«  LITCSAL  ANn  nSURATlTa  PSKDtC- 
TI6BS    OORTAIIftn    IN    TRB    OLn    TISTAMBNT 

aBSraoTiNe  the  missiah,  and  thk  nxw  in- 
srmm  roüNDin  by  him. 

I.  Brief  History  of  the  manner  in  which  Christians 
have  interpreted  the  Messiamc  Predictions* 

Tas  allegorioal  method  of  interpretation  pre- 
'wiled  among  the  early  Christian  fathers,  espe- 
cially the  Egyptian  fathers — e.  g.,  Justin  the 
Martyr,  Pantenus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Ta- 
ttan,  and  still  more  after  the  age  of  Origen. 
I  They  considered  the  Bible,  as  Philo  and  other 
leaffD^d-OfsateD  Jsws  had  done  before  them,  to 


be  a  repository  of  eyery  kind  of  useful  informa- 
tion, and  especially  of  all  religious  truth.  Any 
truth  of  this  kind  which  they  did  not  find  clear- 
ly exhibited  in  it,  they  introduced  by  means  of 
their  allegorical  interpretation,  exactly  in  the 
same  way  as  the  stoics,  and  many  other  learned 
Grecians,  had  proceeded  with  Homer  and  some 
other  of  their  sacred  books.  On  this  principle 
it  was  that  many  of  these  fathers  endeavoured 
to  find  all  the  perfection  of  Christian  knowledge 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  carried  back  into  it 
the  entire  Christian  system.  But  in  this  they 
deviated  widely  from  the  mind  of  the  apostles, 
who  expressly  say  that  the  patriarchs  saw  the 
promised  blessings  only  from  afar  off,  (Heb. 
xi.  13,)  and  that  there  was  much  obscurity  in 
the  predictions  concerning  Christ,  3  Peter,  i. 
19—21 ;  1  Peter,  i.  10—12. 

Out  this  extreme  was  objected  to  by  many  of 
the  learned  fathers— e.  g.,  Easebius  the  Eme- 
sene,  Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  Theodorus  of  Mopsu- 
estia.  Some  of  these  fell  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, and  allow  few  or  no  passages  in  the  Old 
Testament  to  refer  to  the  Messiah.  Chrysos- 
tom,  Theodoret,  and  others,  took  a  middle  course 
between  these  two  parties.  This  difference  of 
opinion  has  continued  down  through  all  ages  of 
the  Christian  church.  Some  hare  seen  the 
Messiah  rarely  or  nowhere,  others  ererywhere, 
in  the  Old  Testament;  while  others  still  have 
pursued  a  middle  course.  Vide  Ernesti,  «•  Nar- 
ratio  critica  de  interpret,  prophetiarum  Mess,  in 
eccl."  in  Opusc.  Theol. 

IL  Examination  of  the  prinaples  of  the  theory  of 
aeoommodaiion  app&ed  to  the  tnterpretaOon  of 
the  Messianic  Predictions* 
Since  the  time  of  Semler,  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  an  opinion  has  prevailed 
widely  in  the  protestant  church,  that  the  Old 
Testament  contains  very  few  passages,  or  none 
at  all,  which  treat  literally  and  property  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  that  all  or  most  of  the  passages 
cited  in  the  New  Testament  are  used  in  the  way 
of  accommodation.  The  following  reasons  have 
been  offered  in  support  of  this  theory.  The  Jews 
at  the  time  of  Christ  were  very  much  given  to 
the  allegorioal  interpretation  of  scripture.  Ever 
after  the  time  of  the  exile,  when  the  expectation 
of  a  Messiah  had  become  universal  among  them, 
they  had  eageriy  searched  the  Old  Testament  for 
everything  which  in  the  least  favoured  this  ex- 
pectation ;  and  had  succeeded,  by  the  help  of 
their  allegorical  interpretation,  in  making  their 
scriptures  seem  to  contain  predictions  respect- 
ing a  Messiah.  Jesus  and  the  apostles  were 
therefore  compelled  to  pursue  the  same  method, 
and  to  use  it  as  a  means  of  gradually  bringing" 
the  Jews  to  a  better  knowledge  of  religion. 
Their  pursuing  this  course  does  not  prove  that 
they  dieraselves  considered  these  passages  asr 
2E 
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actual  predictions.  That  they  did  not  eo 
aider  theoi  appears  from  the  fact  that  they  pur- 
sued a  different  courae  when  teaching  gentiles, 
and  did  not  in  that  case  appeal  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. 

But  in  this  statement  we  must  carefully  dis- 
tinguish hetween  what  is  true  and  what  is  erro- 
neous and  exaggerated. 

(1)  The  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  sa- 
cred scriptures  cannot  be  historically  proved  to 
iiave  prevailed  among  the  Jews  from  the  time 
of  the  exile,  or  to  have  been  common  with  the 
Jews  of  Palestine  at  the  time  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles.  Although  the  Sanhedrim  and  the 
hearers  of  Jesus  often  appealed  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, according  to  the  testimony  of  the  New- 
Testament  writers,  they  give  no  indication  of 
the  allegorical  interpretation.  Even  Josephus 
has  nothing  of  it.  The  Platonic  Jews  of  Egypt 
began,  in  the  first  century,  in  imitation  of  the 
heathen  Greeks,  to  interpret  the  Old  Testament 
allegorically.  Philo  was  distinguished  among 
those  in  that  place  who  practised  this  method, 
and  he  defends  it  as  something  new,  and  before 
unheard  of,  and  for  that  reason  opposed  by  the 
other  Jews;  De  Confus.  Lingu.  p.  347,  seq. 
Jesus  was  not,  therefore,  in  a  situation  where 
he  was  compelled  to  comply  with  a  preoaiUng 
euitom  of  allegorical  interpretation;  for  this 
method  did  not  prevail  at  that  time  among  the 
Jews;  certainly  not  in  Palestinei  where  Jesus 
taught. 

(2)  The  writers  of  tne  New  Tesuunent  them- 
selves make  a  clear  distinction  between  the  alle- 
gorical and  literal  interpretation  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. When  they  nse  the  allegorical  method, 
they  either  say  expressly,  here  i»  aiiegory.  Gal. 
iv.^34,  or  they  shew  it  by  the  context,  or  by  ore- 
fixing  some  particle  of  comparison— ^.  g.,  Ciöyttp 
so^,  Heb.  vii.;  John,  iii.  14;  Matt.  xii.  40. 
But  they  express  themselves  very  differently  in 
texts  which  they  quote  as  literal  prophecy  for 
the  purpose  of  proof. 

(3)  If  the  apostles  did  not  allude  to  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  instructions  which  they  gave 
to  gentiles,  it  does  not  follow  either  that  they 
believed  the  Old  Testament  to  be  of  no  use  to 
them,  or  that  they  did  not  seriously  consider 
the  passages  which  they  cited  as  predictions 
in  their  instructions  to  the  Jews  to  be  really 
such.  The  reason  why  the  apostles  omitted  these 
allusions  in  the  commencement  of  the  instruc- 
tion which  they  gave  to  the  heathen  is  the  same 
as  leads  the  wise  missionary  at  the  present  day 
to  omit  them  in  the,  same  circumstances«  Their 
gentile  hearers  and  readers  knew  nothing  of  the 
Bible,  and  could  not,  of  course,  be  convinced 
from  an  nnknown  book.  The  apostles,  however, 
gradually  instructed  their  gentile  converts  in  the 
contents  of  this  book,  and  then  appealed  to  it  as 
iieqiMiitly  before  them  w  before  Jews  of  con- 


verU  from  Jodabm.  This  is  prored  by  the 
Epistles  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Thus 
Peter  says  to  the  heaihen  centurion,  Cornelius, 
after  the  latter  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
prophets,  ««Of  this  Jesus  testify  all  the  pro- 
phets,** &c.,  Acte,  X.  43,  coll.  Acts,  viiL  36—^, 
and  the  epistles  of  Paul. 

(4)  It  cannot  be  shewn,  in  general,  that  Jesus 
and  his  apostles,  in  compliance  with  theeairaiit 
prejudices  of  their  contemporaries,  evor  taught 
anything  or  seemingly  afiirmed  anything  to  be 
true  which  they  themselves  considered  as  false. 
No  more  can  it  be  shewn,  in  parttcalar,  that  they 
adopted  and  authorised  any  explanations  of  the 
Old  Testament  which  they  themselves  ooaaide^ 
ed  as  invalid,  merely  because  they  were  common 
among  their  contemporaries.  Such  compliance 
is  entirely  contrary  to  their  usual  coarse  of  ac- 
tion ;  (vide  Matt.  v.  19, 23 ;)  nor  can  it  be  at  all 
justified  on  pure  moral  principles,  as  even  mo- 
dern theologians  are  beginning  more  and  more 
to  allow.  When  Christ,  therefore,  says  die* 
tinctly,  Matt.  xxii.  43,  that  Davids  by  divine  re- 
vekUion,  cailed  the  Memah^  Lord  (Ps.  ex.),  he 
must  have  believed  exactly  as  he  said,  and  so 
have  admitted  a  divine  prediction  respecting  the 
Messiah  in  th is  psal m.  The  same  when  he  says« 
John,  V.  46,  •<  that  Moses  wrote  concerning  him." 
Hence  it  follows,  that  whenever  Jesos  and  the 
apostles  expressly  assent  to  the  Jewish  expla- 
nations of  the  Old  Testament,  or  boild  preoft 
upon  them,  they  themselves  must  have  consi- 
dered these  explanations  zBjutt. 

Here  everything  depends  upon  the  doctrine 
above  stated ;  if  Christ  and  his  apostles  were 
mere  human  teachere,  they  may  have  erred ;  but 
if  tney  spake  as  divine  messengere,  they  mnst  be 
believed  on  their  simple  authority. 

m.  7%e  prindpks  of  Interpretation  on  which  Christ 
and  Ms  Apostles  proceed  in  quoting  from  the  Old 
Testament^  espedally  the  Messianic  Passages» 

Undoubtedly  many  of  the  same  principles 
often  appear  in  Jewish  writings,  as  well  as  the 
same  formula  of  quotation,  ••  thus  is  fulfilled,** 
&c.  Vide  Wähner,  Antiqq.  Heb.  t.  iL ;  Soren* 
bus,  Bt|3xo(  xokraSüi»)^.  Wetetein  ad  Matt  i. 
33,  and  Schottgen,  in  s.  89  of  his  book  last  cited. 
Now  if  Christ,  by  his  own  example,  authoriies 
the  principles  which  were  embraced  by  the 
Jews,  he  himself  must  have  considered  them  to 
be  true.  Whether  we  must  on  this  account 
consider  them  as  true,  mnst  be  determined  by 
the  alternative  above  stated.  The  principles  of 
interpreting  the  Old  Testament  which  many 
modem  conmentatora  have  adopted,  differ  alto- 
gether from  those  which  Christ  and  his  apostles 
followed;  still  these  modern  principles  most 
not  be  ascribed  to  Christ  and  his  apostles,  but 
we  most  inqnire  historically.  What  were  the 
prine^jfle»  an  tMch  Chrid  emd  ki»  ( 
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eeeded?  These  need  not  necessarily  be  the 
same  as  those  which  modern  interpreters  adopt. 

(1)  God  determined /rom  eternity  (npo  xoror 
ßtOajs  x6(ffMv)  to  send  a  benefoetor  and  sariour 
(Xcofijp,  Messias)  to  bless  the  world  made 
wietehed  by  sin.  This  purpose  was  revealed 
Tery  early,  and  was  from  time  to  time  repeated 
and  rendered  more  plain.  Thus  Christ  and  the 
apostles  declare,  with  the  Jews,  ««that  Moses, 
the  Psalms,  and  the  prophets  spake  concerning 
him.'*    Vide  s.  89. 

.  (9)  God  saw  best  to  commanicate  his  will  to 
the  patriarchs  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  to  trans- 
mit this  revelation  to  their  posterity  by  means 
of  extraordinary  men,  messengers,  (o'loaj;)  thus 
making  the  Israelites,  as  it  were,  the  deposita- 
ries of  the  divine  revelations  for  the  salvation 
of  men  daring  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world.  In 
this  respect,  too,  Christ  and  the  Jews  were 
agreed ;  and  in  this,  also,  that  God  had  refer- 
ence, in  all  his  instroctions  and  ordinances  given 
by  the  prc^hets,  to  his  great  plan  respecting  the 
Messiah» 

(Z)  Consequently,  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  from 
Moses  downwards,  contain  UtereU  predictions 
fespeeting  this  Savionr  of  the  world  and  the 
new  institute  to  be  founded  by  him,  though  all 
these  predictions  are  not  of  equal  clearness. 

(4)  But  to  these  prophets  themselves  every- 
thing which  they  predicted  was  not  perfectly 
plain  and  intelligible.  God  saw  best  to  reserve 
the  more  clear  explanation  of  the  sense  of  many 
of  his  earlier  oracles  to  be  communicated  by 
prophets  at  a  later  period.  Thus  many  of  the 
predictions  respecting  Christ  and  his  apostles 
could  be  more  distinctly  and  justly  interpreted 
in  after  times  than  by  the  prophets  themselves 
who  originally  uttered  them.  This  maxim 
often  appears  in  the  writings  of  the  Jews,  and 
is  expressly  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament ; 
1  Pet  i.  10—12,  and  2  Pet.  i.  19.  Vide  Progr. 
ad  h.  I.  [Vide  the  discussion  of  this  point  in 
the  Bib.  Repository,  No.  I.  Art.  4 ;  also  No. 
IV.  Art  4.  Of.  Woods  on  Inspiration,  Lect.  i. 
p.  33.— Tr.] 

(5)  The  duties  and  offices  of  the  Messiah  very 
much  resemble  the  duties  and  offices  of  the  Old- 
Testament  prophet»^  pnest9y  and  king8.  These 
names  are  therefore  frequently  applied  to  him. 
As  a  king  of  the  house  of  David,  he  inherited, 
as  it  were,  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  titles 
of  the  kings,  (e.  g.,  of  David  or  Solomon ;)  as 
a  prophet,  those  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  (e.  g., 
of  Moses  aad  others;)  and  as  nprieeL,  those  of 
the  priests,  (e,  g.,  of  Melchisadee  and  Aaron.) 
The  character  which  they  possessed,  and  the  ac- 
tions which  they  performed  imperfectly,  and  on 
a  small  scale,  he  possessed  and  performed  per- 
fectly, and  on  a  large  scale.  This  canon  of  in- 
teipretatioii  is  held  by  tiie  Rabbins,  and  is  not 


in  any  way  objectionable.  The  case  is  very 
much  the  same  as  when  the  rights  of  an  empe- 
ror are  proved  by  shewing  irom  the  history  of 
the  empire  that  his  predecessors  possessed  them ; 
or  when  the  official  rights  of  a  person  are  esta- 
blished from  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  office, 
and  irom  the  history  of  his  predecessors  in  it. 
Cf.  Psalm  Ixxxix.  37,  31—34. 

This  principle  easts  light  upon  the  passages 
of  the  New  Testament,  where  texts  are  cited 
from  the  Old,  which  appear  at  first  sight  to 
treat  of  different  persons  and  objects.  All  the 
texts  in  which  the  rights,  offices,  and  dignities 
of  the  Israelitish  prophets,  priests,  and  kings, 
are  the  subjects  of  consideration,  relate  to  the 
Messiah,  the  greatest  of  their  successors,  and 
are  directly  applicable  to  him.  He  possesses 
all  the  greatness,  distinction,  and  pre-eminence 
ascribed  to  them,  only  in  a  far  higher  degree. 
So  it  is  in  the  writings  of  the  Jews,  and  in  the 
New  Testament,  Heb.  i.  and  ii.,  and  other 
places. 

(6)  The  Jews  generally,  though  not  uniformly, 
asserted  the  pre-existence  of  the  Messiah  before 
his  visible  appearance  upon  the  earth,  although 
the  doctrine  of  his  miraculous  birth  was  not  as 
yet  entirely  clear  to  them.  This  is  seen  in  the 
Chaldaic  paraphrases  and  in  the  writings  of  the 
Rabbins.  Christ  himself  affirms  his  pre-exist- 
ence in  the  clearest  manner,  John,  viii.  58 ;  chap, 
xvii.  seq.  The  writers  just  mentioned  ascribe 
everything  which  was  done  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment for  the  salvation  of  men,  and  particularly 
of  the  Jews,  to  the  Messiah,  as  the  efficient  or 
concurrent  cause.  He  led  them  from  Egypt, 
defended  them  in  their  journey  through  the  de- 
sert, and  spake  to  them  by  the  prophets.  They 
explained  many  passages  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  which  the  appearance  of  God,  or  of  the  angel 
of  the  Lord,  is  mentioned,  as  applying  directly 
to  the  Messiah.  This  principle,  too,  is  author- 
ized and  adopted  in  the  New  Testament.  Ac- 
cording to  1  Pet.  i.  11,  it  was  the  Spirit  rf  Chriti 
which  inspired  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  communicated  revelations  through 
them.  According  to  1  Cor.  x.  4,  the  Rock  (a 
common  appellation  of  God)  which  accompa- 
nied the  Israelites  in  the  desert  was  Christ^ 
When  they  tempted  God  by  disobedience,  they 
tempted  Christ,  (ver.  9.)  Isaiah,  who  saw  God 
in  his  glory,  (Isaiah,  vi.)  is  said  to  have  seen 
the  glory  of  the  Messiah,  John,  xii.  41. 

Thus  we  see  why  texts  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  treat  of  God  in  general,  and  of  his  works 
among  men,  especially  among  his  own  people, 
are  applied  in  the  New  Testament  directly  to 
the  Messiah. 

(7)  Instruction  by  means  of  allegories,  sym- 
bols, and  symbolical  actions,  is  very  suitable  to\ 
men ;  especially  during  the  childhood  both  of 
individuals  and  nations.    Such  instmction  is 
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exaotly  in  the  spirit  of  the  Hebrewt»  and  of 
other  oriental  nations.  This  beingr  so,  it  would 
have  been  a  sabject  of  wonde;  if  instruction  of 
this  kind  bad  not  been  giren  respecting  so  im- 
portant an  object  as  the  new  dispensation  to  be 
instituted  by  the  Messiah.  That  such  instruc- 
tion was  giren,  the  Jews  hare  always  main- 
tained ;  and  it  is  clearly  contained  in  many  pas- 
sages of  the  Old  Testament— e.  g.,  Ps.  xl.  7, 
seq.  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  dis- 
tinctly teach  that  some  of  the  ordinances  ap- 
pointed by  Moses  and  the  other  prophets  by 
divine  command,  were  designed  by  God  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  future  Saviour  of  the 
world,  to  point  to  him,  and  to  be  types  of  him 
and  his  blessings.  Sacrifice,  expiation,  and 
other  ordinances  of  the  Old  Testament,  were 
not  appointed  on  their  own  account,  but  were 
intended  as  images  of  the  more  perfect  ordi- 
nances to  be  expected  in  future  time.  Many 
of  the  expressions  and  images  in  the  discourses 
of  John  the  Baptist  and  of  Christ  respecting 
sacrifices  and  the  sacrificial  lamb,  lead  to  this 
conclssion ;  and  the  correctness  of  it  is  distinctly 
declared  by  the  apostles.  Vide  Col.  ii.  17; 
Rom.  iii.  91 ;  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and 
Heb.  viii.,  ix«,  x. ;  John,  xix.  36. 

But  we  are  very  liable  to  go  too  far  in  the 
illustration  and  development  of  these  allegorical 
predictions ;  and  this  study  frequently  degene- 
rates into  an  idle  amusement.  The  charge  of 
extravagance  in  this  respect  may  be  justly  made 
against  many  of  the  ecclesiastical  fathers,  and 
many  protestant  theologians  of  later  times,  espe- 
cially against  Cocceius  and  his  followers,  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  best  way 
to  avoid  such  mistakes  is  to  admit  of  no  allego- 
rical predictions  except  such  as  are  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  to  extend  the  resem- 
blance no  further  than  it  is  carried  there. 

But  we  must  not  suppose,  because  some  have 
made  this  subject  ridiculous  by  their  extrava- 
ganee,  that  the  New  Testament  does  not  author- 
ize the  belief  of  allegorical  predictions.  Such 
a  supposition  is  most  obviously  untrue;  and  the 
only  reason  why  any  have  supported  it  is,  that 
they  would  prefer  that  an  idea  so  inconsistent, 
as  it  seemed  to  them,  with  the  spirit  and  ideas 
of  our  own  age,  should  not  be  found  in  the  New 
Testament.  That  the  design  of  God  relating 
to  the  future  was  not  always  made  known  im- 
mediately on  the  establishment  of  the  ordinances 
of  the  former  dispensation,  does  not  prove  that 
Qod,  in  founding  those  ordinances,  had  no  such 
design.  It  was  sufficient  that  he  made  it  known 
as  soon  as  men  were  capable  of  understanding 
it.    Vide  supra.  No.  4. 

These  allegorical  or  symbolical  predictions 
and  indications  are  commonly  called  typet.  So 
they  were  called  by  the  fathers,  who  took  this 
term  from  Heb.  riii.  5 ;  Rom.  vi.  7 ;  1  Cor.  x. 


6, 1 1.  They  were  divided  into  ijfpot  penonakt^ 
certain  persons  (rulers,  prophets,  priests,)  who 
were  the  representatives  of  the  Messiah ;  and 
typo»  reakif  to  which  the  Levitical  ritual,  sacri- 
fices, and  other  ordinances  of  Moses  belong. 
Vide  Michaelis,  Typische  Gottesgelahrtheit ; 
Dr.  Rau,  Freymüthige  Untersuchung  über  die 
Typologie;  Erlangen,  1784,  8vo;  and,  most  of 
all,  Storr  Commentar  über  den  Brief  an  die 
Hebräer,  particularly  s.  199 — ^208. 

Note. — ^In  the  instruction  of  the  common 
people,  the  following  view  of  this  subject  may 
be  most  scripturally  and  safely  presented : — 
By  means  of  various  religious  ordinances  and 
remarkable  persons  among  the  Israelites,  God 
represented  and  pointed  out  the  Messiah;  to 
these  Jesus  and  his  apostles  often  allude,  in 
order  to  shew  that  the  present  dispensation  was 
of  old  designed  and  decreed  by  God,  and  in 
order  to  excite  a  due  estimation  of  these  bene- 
fits in  us,  who  have  not  the  shadow  simply,  but 
the  full  enjoyment  and  possession  of  them; 
Col.  ii.  17. 

Those  who  deny  any  direct  revelation  of  the 
divine  will  during  the  Old-Testament  dispensa- 
tion, declare  themselves  against  allegorical  pre- 
dictions with  great  zeal.  And  so  they  must,  in 
order  to  be  consistent.  But  this  shews  that 
their  doctrine  is  not  agreeable  to  the  scriptures, 
which  affirm  that  botli  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments contain  direct  divine  revelations. 

(8)  Finally,  all  these  observations  are  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  principle  that  many 
texts  of  the  Old  Testament  are  cited  merely  on 
account  of  some  accidental  resemblance  in  sub- 
ject or  expression ;  in  the  same  way  as  quota- 
tions are  made  in  works  of  every  kind ;  convey- 
ing the  idea,  that  what  wo*  true  in  the  passage 
cited  in  one  sense  is  true  here  in  another  sense. 
Thus  the  text,  Is.  liii.  4,  5,  (*he  removed  our 
sicknesses,"  denoting  spiritual  sicknesses,  is 
applied.  Matt.  viii.  17,  to  bodily  infirmities. 
The  discourse  of  Christ,  John,  xviii.  9,  coll. 
chap.  xvii.  12,  afibrds  a  similar  example.  Cf. 
on  this  subject,  Koppen,  Die  Bibel  ein  Werk 
der  göttlichen  Weisheit,  th.  i.  s.  23$ ;  Michaelis, 
Dogmatik,  s.  129—128;  Scrip.  Yar.  Arg.  p. 
609,  seq.  respecting  rtXripci^tu,  x»  f.  X. ;  Kleu- 
ker,  TractaU  de  nexu  prophetico  inter  utruroque 
constitutionis  divinae  fcedus.  [Vide  also  Woods 
on  Inspiration,  Lect.  ii. — ^Tr.] 

SECTION  XCI. 

or  THK  8VCCISSITB  IHE0B»8  Or  TBS  BITSIUk- 
TIONB  AND  PRSDI0TI0N8  OOfHTAWSD  IK  TBI 
OLD  TKSTAMINT  RB8PSCTIK0  TBC  HIMAB. 

DiviNE  providence  frequently  makes  a  long 
and  secret  preparation  for  great  and  important 
events,  before  they  are  actually  accomplished. 
Commonly  it  gives  at  first  only  intimations 
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and  distant  aHusion«,  bat  gndaidly  unfolds  its 
designs  niore  clearly.  Wa  niigbt  expect,  then, 
with  much  probability,  that  the  dirtne  reTeia- 
tions  respecting  the  Messiah  would,  at  first,  be 
comparatively  scanty  and  obscure,  and  would 
gradually  become  more  clear  and  evident.  And 
such  we  find  to  be  the  fact  Besides,  the  early 
childhood  of  the  world  and  of  the  Jewish  nation 
was  not  prepared  to  receive  full  information  upon 
this  subject.  Theologians  observe,  very  justly, 
that  God  has  most  exactly  adapted  the  instruc- 
tion given  respecting  the  Messiah  to  the  neces- 
sities of  men,  and  the  circumstancea  of  particular 
times.  The  Messiah,  accordingly,  is  sometimes 
represented  under  the  image  of  a  king,  some- 
times under  that  of  a  prophet,  again  under  that 
of  a  priest,  &c.;  s.  90. 
Four  periods  are  commonly  distinguished • 
(1)  7%e  first  period  extends  from  the  com- 
mencement of  scriptural  history  to  the  time  of 
David.  In  this  period  there  is,  by  general  con- 
fession, the  most  obscurity.  From  the  remotest 
ages,  however,  there  was  a  general  belief  that 
a  time  would  come,  in  a  distant  fntnri^,  in 
which  God  wonld  shew  signal  favour  to  men, 
and  especially  toptotw  men,  in  some  extraordi- 
nary  manner,  by  means  of  his  propheta,  and 
particularly  one  of  them.  This  belief  was  suf- 
ficient ; «« They  saw  the  promised  blessings  from 
a  distance,**  Heb.  xi«  13. 

The  firet  text  of  this  kind  oecun  Gen.  iii.  15. 
Vide  s.  75,  ad  finem.  [Also  Hengstenberg^s 
Christolo^e,  s.  36,  ff.]  It  was  during  the  life 
of  Abraham,  and  the  times  immediately  follow- 
ing, if  we  judge  from  the  Bible,  that  the  general 
truth  was  made  known,  that  his  family  would 
be  the  medium  of  communicating  this  great 
blessing  to  a  future  age.  Here  belongs  the  pro- 
mise. Gen.  xii.  3,  that «« in  Abraham  all  nations 
ahonld  be  blessed."  This  cannot  mean  that 
they  should  prosper  if  they  received  him  and 
his  posterity  with  kindness  and  treated  them 
as  friends,  and  be  unfortunate  if  they  did  the 
contrary ;  but  that  this  happiness  should  be  dif- 
fused over  all  Mrou^A  Abraham  and  his  posteri- 
ty ;  ha  should  be  the  itmtrumefU  or  agent  in  the 
hand  of  Divine  Providence.  Further,  Gen.  xxii. 
8,  ««In  (or  through)  thy  mmI  shall  all  nations 
be  blessed ."  This  cannot  mean  that  Abraham's 
posterity,  as  well  as  he  himself,  should  be  re- 
markably favoured  by  God;  and  all  nations 
friendly  to  them,  and  who  wished  them  well, 
should  be  prospered  on  their  account.  But  here 
agaia  is  the  idea  conveyed  that  ihe  great  happi" 
neu  if  tAo  natumo  sboold  proceed  from  Abraham 
and  his  posterity,  the  Isnelites.  The  former 
passage  is  explained  by  this.  The  word  pt 
may  be  used  collectively  here,  as  Paul  uses  it, 
Horn.  Iv.  13.  But,  in  Gal.  iii.  U,  he  refere  this 
r^r  more  especially  to  the  Messiah,  and  remarks 
that  it  may  be  translated  in  the  singular.  Christ 
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says  espressly,  that  Abraham  rejoiced  in  view 
of  the  birth  and  appearance  of  the  Messiah  upon 
the  earth,  John,  viii«  56;  and  all  the  write»  of 
the  New  Testament  Agree  in  referring  these 
taxte  to  the  Messiah. 

Another  text  is  found  in  the  song  of  Jacob, 
Gen.  xlix*  10.  This  is  iM>t,  indeed,  cited  in  the 
New  Testament  as  a  Messianic  prediction ;  bat 
it  is  so  understood  by  the  Chaldaic  paraphrast, 
the  Talmud,  and  many  of  the  Rabbins  among 
the  Jews ;  and  by  Justin  the  Martyr,  in  the  se- 
cond century ;  and  afterwards  by  Augustine  and 
othera  among  the  Christian  fathere.  The  word 
r/?>tE^,  which  Luther  rendera  held  (hero),  has  been 
explained  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  -  But  in 
whatever  way  this  word  is  underetood,  the  rest 
'  of  this  text  applies  very  well  to  the  Messiah ;  and 
if  Abraham  expected  soch  a  deliverer,  and  waited 
for  the  day  of  the  Messiah,  according  to  the  d^ 
elantion  of  Christ  above  quoted,  the  same  cer- 
tainly may  be  true,  in  the  view  of  Christ,  re- 
specting his  grandson,  who  had  the  same  pro- 
mises vni  indulged  the  tame  hopes  as  Abraham. 
This  texte  declares,  that  ^ihe  aeqftre  »haU  not 
depart  from  Judah^*^  (L  e«,  the  pre-eminence  of 
this  tribe  over  the  othera  shall  continue,  although 
Judah  was  not  the  fintbotn ;  that  tribe  furnished 
the  nation  with  the  greatest  kings  and  warriora, 
long  before  the  time  of  the  Messiah,)  ^^  until  at 
but  the  r6«c^  (to  be  descended  from  it)  ehould 
comCf  and  to  him  ehould  other  naOone  gaiher'*'*^^ 
i.  e.,  many  other  nations,  besides  the  Jewish, 
should  be  subjected  to  him  and  dependent  upon 
him.  The  best  translation  of  r6>«^  is  prolee  eju», 
fiHue  ejuMf  especially  his  great  deaeendant.  After 
Sohultens,  Stange  has  explained  this  word  in 
the  best  manner,  in  his  work,  '*  Symmikta,*'  th. 
ii.  s.  334,  f.,  Halle,  1803;  though  I  cannot 
consent  to  refer  the  whole  passage  to  Solomon, 
as  he  does. 

The  last  text  is  Deut.  xviii.  18,  <«.4  prophet 
Uhe  me  mil  Jehovah  raise  up^'*^  &c.  This  text 
is  referred  to  Christ  in  the  discourses  of  Petar 
and  Stephen,  Acta,  iii.  33  and  vii.  37 ;  and  la 
probably  alluded  to  in  John,  i.  46.  Moses  is 
giving  the  distiagnishiag  mark  of  true  and  false 
prophets,  and  wishes  to  assure  the  Israelites 
that  they  wonld  not  be  destitote  of  direct  mes- 
sengera  from  God  after  his  death.  By  itself, 
therefore,  it  might  be  taken  eoUeäiveJy^  meaning 
••  prophete  like  me,'*  Uo.  But  if  at  the  time  of 
Moses  there  was  a  belief  in  a  general  reforma- 
tion of  religion  and  morals,  which  should  be 
effected  in  some  future  time  in  a  special  manner, 
by  a  prophet  sent  from  God,  (the  opposite  of 
which  cannot  be  proved,)  this  word  may  be  used 
especially  to  denote  this  future  reformer;  and 
Jepus  expressly  says,  <*  Moses  wrote  concerning 
me,"  John,  v.  46. 

Besides  these,  the  origin  of  many  of  the  sym- 
bolical piedictionB  respecting  the  Mesaiah  may 
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be  tnoad  to  this  period;  xeepacang  then,  vide 
e«90. 

(9)  2%e  »eeond period  eomprisee  the  reign  of 
David.  A  considerable  number  of  texts  are 
found  in  the  Psalms  of  David  which  may  be 
referred  to  Christ  more  easily  and  naturally  than 
to  any  other  person.  Some  of  them  make  men- 
tion of  yery  minute  circumstances  which  had 
their  accomplishment  in  Jesus.  These  Psalms 
are  actually  referred  to  Christ  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  most  important  of  them  are,  Ps. 
ii.,  xvi.,  xxii.,  xl.,  ex.  Now  many  of  the 
Psalms  from  which  passages  are  cited  in  the 
New  Testament  as  referring  to  the  Messiah, 
may,  indeed,  be  understood  to  refer,  in  their 
primary  and  literal  sense,  to  another  king,  from 
whose  history  they  may  be  explained.  But 
this  is  no  objection  to  considering  them,  as  the 
New  Testament  does,  to  be  predictions  of  the 
Messiah,  according  to  the  principle  contained 
in  s.  90,  III.,  No.  5 ; — e.  g.,  Ps.  xlv.,  Ixviti., 
Ixix.,  Ixxii. 

Sometimes,  in  these  Psalms,  the  Messiah  is 
represented  as  a  king  and  priest — ^in  short,  in 
his  exaltation.  The  wide  extension  of  his  king- 
dom is  described ;  and  the  spiritual  nature  of  his 
mission  is  denoted  with  sufficient  clearness. 
Thus  Psalm  ii.  and  parts  of  Psalms  xri.,  xl., 
ex.  Again,  he  is  represented  in  suffering  and 
humiliation.  Thus  Psalm  xxii.  and  part  of 
Psalms  xri.  and  xl.  The  piercing  of  his  hands 
and  feet,  and  the  parting  of  his  garments  by  lot, 
are  mentioned  in  Psalm  xxii.  7, 14,  seq.  His 
death  and  resurrection  are  mentioned  in  Psalm 
xri.  10, 11,  and  also  in  Ps.  xxii.  85. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the  appellation 
rr«^  {X9*at^) — ^i.  e.,  king,  by  way  of  eminence, 
became  common ;  because  the  Messiah  was  de- 
•eribed  as  a  ruler  appointed  by  God,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Deity  upon  earth.  At  this  time, 
too,  it  was  distinctly  predicted  that  he  should 
be  bom  of  the  line  of  David.  Vide  2  Sam. 
yii.  13,  seq. ;  Ps.  ii.  and  Ixxxix;  Acts,  ii.  30; 
xiii.  34. 

(3)  The  third  period  extends  from  the  reign 
of  David  to  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  a 
little  later.  The  writings  of  the  prophets  during 
this  period  contain  many  passages  which  treat 
of  the  future  restoration  of  the  Jewish  state,  and 
of  the  church,  then  fallen  into  great  degeneracy, 
and  which  encourage  the  hope  that  a  distin« 
guished  reformer  and  deliverer,  commissioned 
by  God,  would  appear,  and  that  with  him  the 
golden  age  would  return  to  the  earth.  These 
blessings  are  not  promised,  however,  to  the 
Jews  only,  but  also  to  the  heathen,  and  to  all 
who  should  desire  to  share  in  them.  Indeed,  far 
better  promises  are  given  in  these  prophets  to 
the  heathen  than  to  the  Jews;— e.  g.,  Is.  ii.  and 
Ixvi.— promises  which  have  been  confirmed  by 
the  result    In  this  period,  as  in  the  second,  the 


Messiah  is  described  as  a  king  and  ruler,  bora 
from  the  line  of  David,  as  a  prophet  and  a  re- 
former of  religion  and  morals;  as  Is.  xi.  1,  seq. ; 
chap,  xJ.—- Ixvi. 

But  the  passage,  Isaiah  liii.,  is  particalarly 
applicable  to  the  Messiah.  It  describes  his  hu- 
miliation, rejection,  death,  exaltation,  the  diffu- 
sion of  his  doctrine,  dec.  No  other  person  has 
been  found  in  faistoiy  to  whom  this  passage  can 
apply,  although  some  have  referred  it  to  Heae* 
kiah,  others  to  the  Jewish  people,  and  otheis  to 
Jeremiah.  Vide  Ddderiein, '« Uebersetzaing  des 
Isaias,'*  (edit.  3rd,)  where  he  endeavours  to  ap- 
ply this  passage  to  the  Jewish  people.  Dr. 
Eckermann  (Tbeol.  Beytr.  st.  i.  s.  192)  endea- 
vours to  shew  that  the  new  Israelitish  state  is 
here  meant  by  the  servant  ofJehovak.  Staudlia 
understands  it  of  Isaiah,  explaining  it  from  the 
Jewish  story,  that  king  Manasseh  persecuted 
Isaiah,  and  at  last  caused  him  to  be  sawn  asun- 
der. But  this  interpretation  is  forced,  and  the 
story  itself  a  modem  fable.  Paulus  refers  the 
passage  to  the  better  part  of  the  Jewish  nati<», 
which  was  called  nvr  n^p..  The  New  Testa- 
ment always  refers  this  passage  to  Christ,  and 
to  none  else;  and  all  other  explanations  mast  be 
allowed  to  he  difficult  and  forced.  There  is  no 
person  in  history  to  whom  it  applies  as  well  as 
it  does  to  Christ«  If  we  were  not  sure  that  it 
was  written  long  before  the  birth  of  Clirist,  we 
might  be  temptä  to  believe  that  it  was  an  imi- 
tation of  the  evangelical  history,  and  was  an  ex- 
tract from  it,  clothed  in  poetical  language. 

The  passage  of  Micah,  (who  was  a  contnn- 
porary  of  Isaiah,)  chap.  v.  1,  was  considered  by 
the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  as  giving  indubitable  in- 
dication cf  the  birth-plsce  of  the  Messiah,  Mat- 
thew, ii.  4,  seq.  In  Zech.  xii.  12, 13,  we  have 
the  lineage  of  the  family  of  David,  from  which 
the  Messiah  should  be  bom  (vide  Dathe  in  loe.); 
and  in  Hag.  ii.  7— -9,  an  exact  indication  of  the 
time  in  which  he  should  appear— viz.,  the  time 
of  the  second  temple.  This  passage  treats,  in- 
deed, more  particularly  of  the  gifts,  presents, 
and  offerings,  which  foreigners  would  bring  to 
the  second  temple.  Still  it  exhibits  those  cheers 
ful  prospects  for  the  future  which  were  first 
realized  at  the  time  of  the  Messiah.  The  pas- 
sages Mai.  iii.  1,  iv.  5,  6,  respecting  the  Mee- 
siah  and  his  precursor  Elias,  are  more  clear. 

The  passage,  Dan.  ix.  24,  seq.,  respecting 
the  seventy  weeks  has  been  eommonly  considered 
very  important,  and  as  calculated  to  carry  con- 
viction even  to  the  Jews.  But  the  passage  is 
so  obseure,  and  is  encompassed  with  so  many 
difficulties,  that  it  is  not  so  useful  as  many  be- 
lieve for  the  purpose  of  convincing  the  Jews 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  Messiah.  Some 
modem  interpreters  have  even  doubted  whe« 
ther  the  Messiah  is  the  subject  of  the  passage. 
By  mete  some  have  understood  "Cyras,  others,  a 
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kifigf.     Mod«ni  eomnentttDn  hav»  labiMiTed 
with  the  grratett  zeal  to  throw  lif  ht  upon  this 

Stbject  ClaoBwits,  Michael»,  Hasaenkamp, 
athe,  Blayney,  Gerdes,  Velthuaen,  Lees, 
Doedeilein,  and  Berthold,  hare  written  npon  it; 
but  moch  yet  remains  uncertain.  Still  it  can- 
not be  referred  to  any  bat  the  Messiah,  without 
doing  Tiolenee  to  the  words.  And  so  mnch  is 
clear  from  this  passage,  that  the  adTcnt  of  the 
Messiah  is  fixed  to  a  time,  which  has  now  been 
past  for  vpwards  of  a  thoosand  years.  The 
Jews,  then,  may  be  convinced  firom  this  passage, 
that  the  Messiah  has  long  since  come ;  and  then, 
from  other  passages,  that  Jesus  is  the  person  in 
whom  all  the  characteristics  of  the  Messiah  are 
found.  [Cf.  the  late  Commentary  of  Hengsten- 
berg  on  Daniel.— Ta.] 

(4)  Fourth  period.  We  have  already  shewn 
in  s.  89,  from  the  New  Testament  and  other 
writers,  how  general  the  expectation  of  the  Mes- 
siah was  about  the  time  when  Jesus  appeared, 
and  shortly  aAer,  especially  after  the  Jews  be- 
came subject  to  the  Romans,  and  bow  this  idea 
was  modified  by  the  great  multitude,  and  intei^ 
mingled  with  Tarious  nnscriptoral  Tiews.  A  few, 
howeTer,  entertained  right  conceptions.  If  we 
bad  more  Jewish  writers  of  this  later  period, 
especially  more  from  the  Jews  of  Palestine, 
who  had  written  upon  the  religious  opinions  of 
their  nation,  we  should  certainly  obtain  more 
accurate  and  distinct  knowledge  upon  this  point. 
Still,  in  what^  we  do  know  with  certainty,  we 
hare  enough  for  our  thorough  conyiction.  Fur- 
ther: one  age  was  distinguished  abore  another 
in  the  earnest  expectation  of  the  Messiah  to 
come,  just  as  among  Christians  one  age  is  dis- 
tinguished aboTc  another  in  its  belief  on  the 
Messiah  already  come.  Even  in  the  Christian 
church  some  one  doctrine  has,  at  one  particular 
time,  been  made  more  prominent  than  others. 
And  so  it  was  in  the  Jewish  church. 

Thus  far  the  first  chapter,  as  introductory* 
We  have  now  to  consider  the  doctrine  respect- 
ing Jesus  Christ  himself,  what  he  was  accord- 
ing to  the  description  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  what  he  performed  for  the  salvation  of  men. 
The  New  Testament^proposes  Christ  himself  as 
the  foandatiott  of  the  Christian  faith,  John,  xvii. 
3.  We  shall  treat  first  of  the  history  of  Jesus, 
or  of  the  doctrine  of  the  jto/ef  of  Jesus,  in  chap. 
H. ;  then  of  the  jMrton  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  chap, 
iii.,  (it  being  inconvenient  to  treat  of  this  sub- 
ject first,  as  is  done  in  many  systems ;)  finally, 
the  doctrine  respecting  what  Christ  has  done 
for  the  good  of  man,  or  respecting  the  work  and 
office  of  Christ  (ße  muntre  ChriBti)^  in  chap.  iv. 
Moras  discusses  all  these  subjects,  p.  134 — 196, 
and  has  interspersed  many  excellent  exegetical, 
doctrinal,  and  practical  observations,  but  he 
treats  them  in  a  veiy  broken  and  disconnected 
way,  and  in  all  entiiely  different  order  from 


what  is  eommon  in  the  systems ;  and,  in  abort, 
in  a  manner  not  very  much  calculated  to  facile 
täte  the  subject  to  the  student  just  commencing 
his  theological  studies. 


CHAPTER  11. 

HISTORY  OP  JE8ÜS   IN  HIB  TWO  8TATBS   OF 
HUMIUATION  AND  OP  EXALTATION. 


SECTION  XCII. 

THE  SCRIPTURAL  REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  TWO 
PRINCIPAL  PERIODS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  JESUS; 
THE  SCRIPTURAL  NAMES  OF  THESB  PERIODS; 
THE  PROOF-TEXTS  ;   AND  SOME  CONCLUSIONS. 

BsFORB  the  man  Jesus  was  raised  by  God  to 
that  illustrious  dignity  (^a)  which,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  the  New  Testament,  he  now 
enjoys  even  in  his  human  nature,  he  lived  upon 
the  earth  in  greater  depression  and  indigence, 
more  despised  and  neglected,  than  the  greater 
part  of  mankind.  This  gave  occasion  to  the  di- 
vision of  the  whole  life  of  Christ  into  two  parts, 
or  conditions — the  state  of  humiUatim^  and  the 
state  of  txaUatUmi  or  better,  $iaiui  kumiUUOU 
et  glorias.  These  conditions  might  be  called, 
with  equal  scriptural  authority,  the  atates  of 
subjection  and  of  dominion,  of  poverty  and 
splendour,  of  lowliness  and  majssty,  ftc. 


I.  Scriptural  namei  of  both  eondUimu. 

(1)  TflvrcM«;,  tofttmo^^  and  t^«f,  ^^ui^ijwu. 
These,  which  are  the  more  common  theological 
terms,  are  taken  from  Phil.  ii.  6,  (itatttm^atp 
covtoy,)  and  ver.  9,  (ef6f  w^6r  i9tcpv4«0t.) 
Toattwoi  denotes,  in  general,  misery^  itiferiority^ 
indigenee  f  and  ^;,  elevation,  greatnesSf  majtB- 
tyt  James,  i.  9,  10;  Matt,  xxiii.  13. 

iVble. — The  word  i^ovy  is  applied  by  Christ 
himself,  in  a  different  sense,  to  his  crucifixion,- 
John,  iii.  13,  14 ;  viii.  28 ;  xii.  38,  34.  For  the 
verba  exaUandi  signify  also  among  the  Hebrews, 
to  hang  upypubKcly  to  execute  a  malrfaetor.  Vide 
Gen.  xl.  13,  19. 

(2)  Zapt,  and  the  opposite  ftr§vftM.  2ap| 
and  -tfcra  do  not  denote  simple  humanity  and 
hunuin  nature^  but  frequently  weak^  mortal^  iuf^ 
faring  humanity^  and  the  depreaaed  eondition  in 
which  man  lives.  They  are  neariy  synonymous 
with  mortaUa^  eonditio  mortaUa*  The  opposite 
fivtviia  denotes  what  ia  perfect^  a  perfect  eondi^ 
tion.  Thus  Paul,  1  Cor.  xv.  60,  calls  the  mor- 
tal body  of  man  «opt  xai  alfuh  which  he  aAer« 
wards  calls  irtiynov^  and  otäpta  twttwil^ttaf*  The 
heavenly  body  he  calls  ttvsvfia/t ixovf  and  the 
heavenly  condition  of  Christ  npsvfta^  Accord« 
ingly,  the  humble  life  of  Christ  upon  the  eartk 
is  called  ly^ipa»  tf^  «opwi  Heb.  v.  7,  and  ßiot 
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h  tfiip»»/l  Pet  ir*  S.  The  same  «zplanalioii 
maet  be  girwi  to  the  folloipving  tenae,— tIz., 
XpMV^  ik^puv^9  ifo^fptü^  h  oofM»)  1  John,  iv. 
9;  1  Tim.  iii.  15,  16;  oopS  iytMfo  John,  i.  14; 
0Mip^  A€H»d  iM»ra  tfofisa,  Rom.  ix.  6 ;  i.  3,  4 ; 
and  1  Pet.  iii.  18.  Yide  Döderlein,  in  Report. 
k.  e.  1.  f. 

(3)  The  term  9ta^/M»fa  ie  applied  to  the 
state  of  bnmiliation,  1  Pet.  i.  11;  and  the 
phrase  <u  luta,  tavra  dot  a»  to  the  opposite 
state.  For,  in  fact,  the  suflTerings  and  calami- 
ties of  Christ  were  bj  no  means  confined  to  the 
last  period  of  his  life,  bat  were  extended 
through  the  whole  of  his  state  of  bnmiliation. 
Cf.  Lake,  xxir.  36,  where  ho^^Iv  stands  con- 
trasted with  tlotr^iv  tii  f  i}y  dotay.  The  phrase 
i6ia  xai  tifMri  ts  nsed  in  the  same  way  in  Heb. 
ii.  9  (Ps.  Tiii.),  and  iciaa^vat  rery  frequently 
in  John,  as  in  chap.  xvii. 

(4)  The  words  t cXtMd^^Hu  and  tcVMotfK  are 
applied  to  the  state  of  exaltation.  Heb.  ii.  10 ; 
T.  9.  The  phrase,  M  yto^/iofu»  (f  ivtw^w)« 
added  in  Heb.  ii.  10,  signifies  after  the  wfftr» 
ingB  endured.  These  words  are  literally  ased 
to  denote  the  reward  of  Tictors  in  mock  coin 
tests,  when  they  receiTo  the  prise  (ßpaßtlov) ; 
in  which  sense  Philo  nses  them.    Cf.  xiL  33. 


XL  JHoit  important  proof-texU. 

These  are,  on  the  general  sabject,  1  Pet.  i. 
11 ;  Heb.  i.  3,  4;  ▼.  7—9;  xii.  8, 3,  seq.  The 
first  of  these  has  been  already  explained,  No.  I. ; 
the  second  will  be  when  we  come  to  speak  dt 
etatu  exaltationU,  Bat  the  two  passages,  Phil. 
ii.  6-*-ll;  and  Heb.  ii.  9—11,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  most  fall.  A  brief  explanation  of 
these  two  passages  is  here  sobjoined. 

(1)  Phil.  ii.  6,  seq.  Paul  exhorts  Chris- 
tians to  imitate,  in  respect  to  their  feeling  to- 
wards others,  the  example  of  Jesus«  who  re- 
Bonnoed  and  sacrificed  all  his  own  advantages 
Ibr  their  good.  The  passage  relates  to  Jesas, 
oonsidered  as  the  Messiah.  Moptn  ^*^  stands 
in  opposition  to  ^Mp^  6oviu>v,  Ter.  7»  and  so  de- 
notes divine  authority  and  majaly.  Mopt«}  is 
the  same  as  ^xfiiui^  ver.  7.  The  same  senti- 
ment is  expressed  more  strongly  by  the  phrase 
what,  Ztf»  et9— e^tMii  to  Godj  the  image  of  God, 
Homer  applies  the  epitheU  9»otMu%of^  drriS^tof— 
db'etne,  eqwä  to  Ood^  to  Ulysses  and  Achilles. 
The  antithesis  is  6fuimftA  dw^MiccM'«  Ysr.  7, 
which  signifiss,  not  merely  eimilar  io,  bat  the 
mme  oi ,  men*  (••  He  that  sees  me,  sees  the 
Father,**  John,  xiv.  9.)  Christ  is  the  image 
of  God  open  earth.  Col.  i.  15 ;  Heb.  u  3. 

Odx  it^ftaypi^  ^yijtforo*— i.  e.,  he  did  not  wear 
his  dirinity  for  the  sake  of  ostentationt  nor  did 
he  make  Tain  a  display  of  it;  the  antithesis  of 
which  is  in  Ter.  3%  'Exinooev  iwotw,  tot.  7,  is 
synonymoos  with  itatuiwaoir  imrr^,  Ter.  8. 
Ktrof  corresponds  to  the  Hebfsw  p^y% ;  and  p^n 


is  rendered  poor^  noedy^  in  tiie  LXIC»,  sad  in 
Luke,  i.  54,  where  mtvovt  and  ftküvtoovte^  ate 
contrasted«  This  phrase,  then«  is  synonymoos 
with  the  one  need  in  3  Cor.  TÜi.  9,  iMt«az(vot 
^'  vftofi  ee  iptum  demhit  ad  datum  tomiewt"  he 
let  himself  down,  he  freely  sacrificed  the  riehea, 
privileges,  and  all  the  diTine  majesty  and  glory» 
which  he  might  still  have  possessed. 

'Kv  ofMMfia/ei,  d^^uiCwv  ycvo/uvo$,  after  he  aj^ 
peared  as  nuuh  he  assumed  the  form  of  a  ser- 
Tant.  Indeed,  (Ter.  8,}  he  went  so  fiir  in  his 
obedience  to  the  dinne  will,  that  from  low  to 
his  Father,  and  to  us  his  brethren,  he  sobmitted 
to  death,  and  even  to  a  disgraceful  craoiixion. 

**J%errfore'^  (in  reward  for  his  sacrifice  and 
obedience)  «•  has  God  highhf  exaited  him,"  (this 
is  explained  by  what  follows,)  **and  raised  him 
to  tupreme  dignity,"  (oyoyto.  Heb.  i.  4.)  The 
reference  is  to  the  name  Lord^  Ter.  11,  which 
denotes  his  dominion  offer  everything  in  his  state 
of  exaltation;  according  to  tot.  10, 11 ;  Hob»  i. 
4.  ««That  before  Jesas,"  (or  at  the  name  of 
Jesus,  the  name  KvfMt—audito  nomine  Jemtr-A. 
e.,  before  Jesus  as  their  Lord,) «« the  inbabitaDts 
of  heaTen,  earth,  and  the  under-worid,  should 
bow  the  knee"— i.  e.,  umteroal  reTerenoe  and 
adoration  should  be  rendered  to  him,  (ss  to 
Unge^  Is.  xIt.  33;)  ««and  that  all,  with  one 
mouth,  should  confess  that  Jesus,  the  Christ,  is 
Lord,  (Kvpcoi^,)  or  uniTsreal  ruler,  (tst*  10.) 
Ejf  <d£av  eiov  Xlorpo;,  ««this  contribotes  to  the 
honour  and  glorification  of  the  Father^*'  John, 
xfii.  4,  6.  WhocTer  does  this,  honoure  the 
Father;  for  it  is  his  will  that  all  should  honour 
the  Son;  John,  t.  33;  inasmuch. ss  Christ, 
OTon  now,  since  his  return  to  God,  proTidss  for 
the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  God  upon 
earth,  and  promotes  morality  and  happiness. 

(3)  Heb.  ii.  9—11.  Paul  shews  that  manual 
some  future  time,  will  pass  into  a  happy  life,  and 
into  a  perfect  condition,  although,  while  opoa 
earth,  he  is  imperfect  and  mortal.  This  he  illus- 
trates from  the  example  of  Christ,  who  in  this  is 
similar  to  us. 

«•  We  see  that  Jesus,  who  [like  other  neu] 
was  inferior  in  dignity  to  the  angels,  (Tide 
Psalm  Tiii.  5,)  was  crowned  with  glory  and 
honour,  after  he  had  endured  sufferings."  (He 
was  thus  depressed,  in  order  to  suffer  deaA  for 
the  good  of  as  all,  according  to  the  gmdoos 
purpose  of  God.)  ««/br  ii  hooome  Qod,from 
whom  all  ihinge  proceed^  and  to  uthoee  glory 
everything  eoniributee^t  became  him  {u  e^  no- 
thing else  could  be  expected  from  hie  justice 
and  goodness)  to  bestow  upon  Jemte  the  highett 
bkuedneet^  tijUr  he  had  endured  at/ferings^  and 
had  led  eo  many  children  (worahippera  of  God) 
to  glory  ^  (the  enjoyment  of  eternal  blessed  nees ;) 
and  had  thue  become  the  author  of  their  eakmOon^ 
(a^XVy^i  a^tftfptat*)  I\3r  he  that  wanctffiee  (6 
aytd^avt  Jesus)  and  they  who  arc  mnttißiod  (ay««- 
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^o/isvot)  Ota  (f  ONB  fvee,  (or  common  homaa  ori- 
gin, •(  M%  sc*  ycorpof  sire  oT/Mbrof,  Acts,  ztU. 
86.  He  is  nan,  as  well  as  we.)  Rtnu  he  ü 
md  OMkmmed  to  call  vs  brährm^  (relaÜTes.)*' 
Here  we  see  clearly  on  what  analogy  the  apostle 
argues« 

in.  ResuÜsfrom  these  and  other  texts  ;  and  general 

observations  on  the  doctrine  of  the  conditions  of 

Christ. 

(1)  The  states  of  humiliation  and  exaltation 
eoaoecn  the  human  nature  only,  and  not  the  di- 
vine nature  of  Christ  These  texts  refer  only  to 
the  man  Jesus,  or  to  Christ  as  man.  For  as  God 
he  is  always  the  same,  (6  o/^o$,)  and  can  nei- 
ther be  bnmhled  nor  exalted.  But  the  ancient 
writers  frequently  express  themselves  incau- 
tiously and  loosely  upon  this  subject.  Origen 
says,  ••  the  divine  nature  let  itself  down  from  its 
majesty,  and  became  man."  De  prin.  ii.  6. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  says,  ««aMyovraft  17  ^otif(  ly« 
X^^psff^  yinftoA  t^  w^^tattdnn  ^vtfc».'*  Sucb  lan- 
guage, indeed,  admits  of  explanation,  and  was 
understood  by  them  in  a  right  sense;  but  it  is 
hard  and  inoonvenient,  and  not  according  to  the 
example  of  the  holy  scriptures. 

(3)  Two  things,  as  we  may  learn  from  these 
passsges,  are  implied  in  the  humiliation  of 
Christ,  (a)  The  abdication,  surrender,  or  re- 
nunciation which  he  made,  for  the  good  of  man, 
of  the  exalted  privileges  which  he  could  have 
enjoyed,  (corenüa  sive  abddeatio  usus  majestatis 
sue.)  This  is  commonly  called  xiwaats,  from 
Phil,  ii.,  ixiiKAOw  savtovy  which  Luther  renders, 
^*Er  äusserte^  or  ent'dusserte  sieh  seJbsL^''  The 
ides,  however,  is  founded  rather  upon  the  whole 
subject  of  this  passage  and  of  other  passages, 
such  as  2  Cor.  viii.  9,  than  on  this  particular 
word.  It  is  also  implied  in  the  idea  of  his  ek- 
vationf  for  he  then  entered  upon  the  possession 
and  enjoyment  of  all  his  rights  and  privileges. 
(b)  His  submission  to  great  misery  and  to  many 
sufferings*  Although  innocent  himself,  as  the 
Bible  represents  him,  yet  for  our  good  he  freely 
submitted  to  all  that  distress  and  wretchedness 
which  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  our 
sins.    Vide  Phil.  ii.  and  the  other  texts  cited. 

jYo/e  1.— Theologians  have  disputed  whether 
Christ  hud  aside  the  use  of  his  divine  attributes, 
or  oontinttsd  in  the  actual  possession  of  tbem, 
only  veiling  them  fisom  the  eyes  of  men«  There 
were  various  opinions  upon  this  subject  in  the 
Lutheran  church,  even  as  early  as  the  sixteenth 
century.  But  in  1 61 6,  a  controversy  commenced 
between  the  theologians  of  Giessen  and  Tübin- 
gen, and  other  theologians  of  Würtemberg. 
Those  of  Giessen  maintained  that  Christ  fre- 
quently renounced  the  use  of  his  divine  attri- 
butes, and  alleged  the  word  ixivwft*  But  the 
theologians  of  Tübingen  maintained  that  the 
Mtrci^i  idiomatum  diwwrum  existed  in  Christ 


even  in  daiu  examtioniSf  altheogfa  he  never 
used  tbem ;  so  that  it  was  a  mere  x^l^*  This 
controversy  was  in  a  good  measure  logomachy« 
The  theologians  of  Saxony  rather  favoured  the 
views  of  the  theologians  of  Giessen  than  of  Tu- 
bingen. So  much,  hovrever,  is  certain,  that  if 
the  person  of  Christ,  even  during  his  life  upon 
earth,  was  ths  person  of  the  Son  of  God,  (as  he 
himself  clearly  affirms,)  it  was  possible  for  him 
to  exercise  his  divine  attributes.  But,  on  ao* 
count  of  the  work  which  he  had  to  perform  upon 
earth,  he  forbore  the  full  use  of  them ;  which  is 
just  what  the  theologians  of  Tübingen  would 
say.  Vide  the  works  cited  by  Moras,  p.  173, 
n.  3.  Cf.  p.  192,  n.  3.  [Cf.  Hahn,  Lehrbuch, 
s.  470.— Tr.] 

Note  2.— Theologians  generally  allow  some 
use  of  these  attributes  on  different  occasions« 
Others  object  that  this  is  not  consistent  with 
the  constant  humiliation  of  Christ  while  upon 
the  earth,  and  is  not  clearly  supp(»rted  by  the 
New  Testament.  He  himself  frequently  says, 
especially  in  the  gospel  of  John,  that  he  per- 
formed the  miracles  which  he  wrought  as  man 
through  a  miraculous  divine  power,  and  as  the 
messenger  of  the  Father.  The  case  was  the 
same  as  to  his  instruction.  Neither  Jesus  him- 
self, nor  the  apostles,  ever  alluded  to  his  proper 
divinity  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  that  it  qua- 
lified him,  as  a  man  upon  earth,  to  instruct  and 
work  miracles.  '"He  had  resigned  his  divine 
prerogatives,  and  his  qualifications  are  always 
considered  as  derived  from  the  Father.  Vide 
8.  102.  But  this  free  renunciation  of  the  privi- 
leges which  belonged  to  him  as  God  did  not 
exclude  the  use  of  them  when  occasion  should 
require.  Christ  himself  said  that  he  performed 
his  work  in  com*uon  with  his  Father,  John,  v. 
17,  seq.,  and  chap,  x.;  he  that  saw  him,  saw 
the  Father,  John,  xiv.  9 ;  his  glory ^  which  the 
apostles  had  seen,  was  a  glory  which  belonged 
exclusively  to  the  only  begotten  Son ;  John,  i.  1 4. 

(3)  Although  Jesus  lived  upon  earth  in  humi- 
liation and  indigence,  his  whole  life  upon  earth 
cannot  be  called,  as  it  is  by  many,  a  state  of  hip- 
miHation,  The  passage,  Phil,  ii.,  is  often  ap- 
pealed to  in  behalf  of  this  opinion.  But  Paul 
evidently  mentions  the  taaUMnaoiu  xhwm^  and 
fiop^  ^xav,  (ii.  8,  9,)  as  constituting  only  a 
part  of  this  life.  The  incarnation  is  never  men- 
tioned in  scripture  as  belonging  to  the  state  (f 
humiliation.  It  is  so  considered,  however,  t^ 
many  of  the  ecclesiastical  fathen;  as  Origen, 
Gregory  of  Nyssa;  and  by  many  of  the  Latina, 
as  Leo  the  Great,  in  his  epistles.  They  are  con^ 
sequently  compelled  to  assert  that  God,  or  the 
divine  nature  of  Christ,  lowered  itself  by  be- 
coming man.  Neither  am  the  forty  days  which 
Christ  lived  upon  earth  after  ths  lesurrection  to 
be  enumerated  among  the  days  of  his  homili»* 
tion,  (Vlpcw  tfSfMf.) 
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(4)  The  state  of  bamiliation  is  oommonly  di« 
Tided  into  five gradus,  degrees,  periods;  and  the 
state  of  exaltation  into  the  same  number.  Some, 
however,  suppose  more,  and  others  fewer.  The 
common  division  and  arrangement  is  taken  from 
the  so-named  apattoUeal  creed.  But  the  object 
of  this  creed  was  not  to  make  a  systematic  and 
logical  division,  and  to  determine  the  limits  of 
the  two  conditions ;  but  to  oppose  certain  doc- 
trines condemned  by  the  orthodox  church  as  er- 
roneous. The  conception  is  made  to  stand  first; 
but  this  does  not  belong  to  the  state  of  humilia- 
tion, because  the  divine  nature  cannot  be  lower- 
ed ;  nor  could  the  human  nature  before  it  existed. 
[Vide  Hahn,  Lehrbuch,  s.  471.— Te.] 

We  proceed  now  to  treat  of  Christ  considered 

as  man^  or  of  the  man  Jesus,  in  the  state  of  his 

humiliation  upon  earth,  s.  93-^96 ;  and  then  in 

the  state  of  his  exaltation  and  glory,  8.  97 — 99, 

*     inclusive. 

SECTION  XCIIL 

or  THE  ORIGIN,  CONCIPTIOlf,  BIRTH,  AND  TOUTH 
OF  JESUS ;  HIS  TRUE  HUMANITY,  AND  THE  EX- 
CELLENCES or  IT. 

Jesus  was  the  son  of  Mary,  conceived  by  her 
in  a  miraculous  manner  (dta  rcvsvfia/foi  oyIov,) 
(Matt.  i.  18;  Luke,  i.  35;)  of  the  posterity  of 
Abraham  (Rom.  ix.  5 ;)  and  the  royal  line  of 
David.  The  register  of  his  descent  is  inserted 
both  in  Matt.  i.  1,  seq.  and  in  Luke,  iii.  23,  seq. 
They  both  agree  in  making  him  the  descendant 
of  David,  however  they  may  apparently  differ  in 
tracing  his  descent.  Ancient  writers  did  not 
agree  upon  the  method  of  reconciling  the  two 
tables.  The  most  correct  solution  is  this:  that 
Matthew  gives  the  genealogy  of  Joseph,  of 
whom  Jesus  was  the  adopted  son;  and  Luke 
that  of  Mary.  Both  descended  from  David; 
Joseph  through  Solomon,  and  Mary  through 
Nathan,  who  also  was  David*s  son.  Jesus  was 
born  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  (Luke,  ii.  1 ;) 
probably  earlier  by  some  four  or  five  years  than 
the  common  Dionysian  mode  of  reckoning, 
which  we  follow ;  accordingly,  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  749  (according  to 
Dionysius,  754)  from  the  building  of  Rome. 
We  subjoin  the  following  doctrinal  observa- 
tions : — 

I.  Miraeulous  Conception  of  Chritt. 

The  scriptural  view  of  the  events  of  the  world 
is  altogether  different  and  higher  than  the  com- 
mon view.  The  Bible  derives  everything  which 
takes  place  in  the  material  world  directly  from 
the  will  and  agency  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
refers  everything  back  to  him.  But  it  teaches 
at  the  same  time,  in  what  way,  by  what  means 
and  appointments,  God  arranges  and  accom- 
plishes all  things  which  take  place  around  us. 
With  regard  to  all  important  erentt  eiq»ecially. 


we  are  taught,  by  scrtptural  principles,  thai  tbey 
have  their  deeper  origin  in  the  invisible  world, 
and  that  the  way  is  prepared  for  them  by  God, 
and  that  they  are  finally  brought  forward  into 
maturi^  and  accomplishment  chiefly  through 
the  ministry  of  superior  spirits«  Such,  then,  for 
a  higher  reason,  was  the  fact  respecting  that 
most  important  of  all  events,  the  appearance  of 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  of  his  precursor.  It 
was  required,  not  only  by  the  Jewish  natioii,  but 
by  the  whole  ancient  world,  that  great  and  ex- 
traordinary persons,  employed  by  God  as  instru- 
ments for  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs, 
should  receive  some  extraordinary  and  miracu- 
lous attestation  of  their  mission,  and  proofs  of 
their  authority.  Such  attestation  was  expected 
at  and  before  their  birth,  during  their  life,  and  at 
and  after  their  death.  Vide  Wetstein  on  Matt, 
i.  20.  Now  though  God  is  represented  in  the 
Bible  as  a  being  high  and  exalted  over  all,  he  is 
still  described  as  willingly  complying  with  the 
necessities  of  men,  as  condescending  to  them, 
and  in  his  intercourse  with  men  acting  after  the 
manner  of  men;  especially  whenever  by  so  do- 
ing he  can  attain  his  great  objects,  their  sancti- 
fication  and  salvation.  Accordingly,  those  ex- 
traordinary men  by  whom  God  intended  io  pro 
mote  these  objects  received  his  seal  to  their  tes- 
timony in  that  extraordinary  manner  which  was 
calculated  to  convince  mankind,  and  to  satisfy 
their  expectations.  In  this  manner,  the  Bible 
informs  us,  was  the  testimony  of  Moses  and  all 
the  prophets  down  to  John,  of  Jesus  also  and  his 
apostles,  confirmed  by  God. 

It  deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  this  connexion 
that  the  Jews  called  the  Messiah  the  second 
Jdam^^(za  Paul  did,)  and  that  they  imagined  he 
would  be  born  as  guiltless  and  pure  as  Adam 
was  when  he  first  came  from  the  hands  of  God, 
and  was  therefore  called  ^ov  Ocov,  (Tlof,)  Luke, 
iii.  3d.  In  common  generation,  as  scripture 
and  experience  teach  us,  the  depravity  of  man 
is  propagated.  But  Christ  is  described  in  the 
New  Testament  as  similar  indeed  to  us,  but 
without  sin. 

IlvsvfAa  dytw,  (Luke,  i.  35,)  signifies  vuraeo' 
hue  divine  power ^  and  is  synonymous  with  dvMi- 
.UK  H^^ov«  Vide  Acts,  i.  5,  8.  Every  extra- 
ordinary and  supernatural  event  takes  place 
through  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
the  performing  of  all  miracles  is  referred  to  him. 
The  phrases,  to  come  vpon  one  (i^cXcvoe^iu), 
and,  overshadow  one  (irciöxuujH)  amount  to  the 
same  thing:  **thou  shalt  experience  a  miraco* 
lous  divine  power  exerted  upon  thee;  2hou  ahalt 
become  pregnant  by  this  divine  miraculous 
power,  in  an  extraordinary  way."  In  Matt.  L 
20,  it  is  briefly  said,  «*  that  which  is  bom  of  her 
ix  llvsvfia/töi  iatw  ay^ov." 

The  phrase,  concaved  from  the  Holy  Ghni^ 
which  occurs  in  the  ancient  creeds,  (e.  g«,  in 
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fhe  apostolic  creed,)  is  derived  from  this  pas- 
sage (Matt.  i.  20.)  (lliis  phrase  was  intro- 
duced as  antithetic  to  the  declarations  of  such 
as  considered  Jesas  to  be  a  natural  son  of  Jo- 
seph and  Mary.  For  he  was  so  considered  by 
many  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ,  (cf. 
Luke,  iii.  23,)  and  by  some  Christian  sects,  as 
the  Ebionites.  Vide  Iren.  Hseres.  t.,  c  i.  This 
same  opinion  has  been  advocated  lately  in  a 
work  entitled  <«  Versuch  eines  schriftmässigen 
Beweises,  dass  Joseph  der  wahre  Vater  Christi 
sey;**  Berlin  and  Stralsund,  1793,  8?o.  The 
author  of  this  work  does  palpable  Tiolence  to 
the  sacred  writers,  and  has  not  considered  this 
narratiTe  in  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  it  was 
written.  His  explanation  goes  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  first  two  chapters  of  Matthew 
are  spurious,  and  that  Luke,  in  his  narratives, 
followed  a  report  which  had  circulated  only 
among  a  few  Christians  respecting  the  concep- 
tion of  Christ)  From  the  New  Testament  it 
is  certain  that  before  the  conception  of  Jesus 
Mary  was  a  rirgin.  Cf.  Matt.  1. 23,  and  Luke, 
i.  The  extraordinary  manner  of  her  conception 
has  led  many  to  say  that  the  name  of  ^ofi^lyo; 
belongs  to  her,  eren  since  the  birth  of  Christ. 
This  name,  however,  is  not  given  to  her  in  the 
New  Testament  aAer  this  event;  on  the  con- 
traiy,  Christ  is  said  to  be  ytvofiivw  ix  ywatxof. 
Gal.  iv.  4.  When  the  monastic  life  became 
populär,  and  the  unmarried  state  was  regarded 
as  the  most  holy  and  pleasing  to  God,  the  opi- 
nion prevailed,  that  after  the  birth  of  Christ, 
Mary  lived,  even  in  the  married  state,  in  entire 
continence,  like  a  nun,  and  had  no  children  by 
Joseph.  Hence  she  was  called  daiitap^ivoi.  In 
the  fourth  century  this  opinion  was  almost  uni- 
versal; and  Epiphanius  and  Hieronymus  pro- 
nounced Apollinaris,  Helvidius,  Jovinian,  and 
others,  who  disputed  it,  to  be  heretics.  But 
Basilius  the  Great  considered  it  as  a  question 
of  minor  importance. 

n.  True  Humaniiy  of  ChriaL 

From  the  New  Testament  it  is  evident  that 
Christ  was  a  real  man,  both  as  to  body  and  soul. 
He  had  feelings,  senses,  and  organs  of  sense,  as 
we  have.  He  hungered,  thirsted,  shed  his 
blood,  and  died.  He  exhibits,  too,  all  the  pro- 
perties of  the  soul.  He  attained  gradually  to 
the  knowledge  and  understanding  which  he 
possessed  as  a  man ;  Luke,  ii.  52.  He  displayed 
human  feelings,  joy,  sorrow,  indignation,  &c. ; 
Luke,  xxii.  42,  44 ;  xxiii.  46.  Paul  calls  him 
expressly,  w^ptartoi  Xpufto^  'Iiytfovj,  1  Tim.  ii.  5. 
Men  are  called  his  brethren.  Heb.  ii«  11 — 14. 
He  frequently  calls  himself,  6  vlo^  "^ov  dr^w^tov ; 
the  more  proper  meaning  of  which  phrase  is,  the 
son  of  Adam,  the  great  eon  of  Adam,  h  ^cvf  f po; 
'A3c^,  as  Paul  says.  But  in  whatever  way  this 
phnuie  is  nnderstood,  it  clearly  denotes  the  true 


humanity  of  Christ  The  phrases,  he  came  or 
appeafed  in  the  flesh,  he  became  flesh,  denote  the 
same  thing;  John,  i.  14;  1  John,  iv.  3;  Rom. 
viii.  4,  seq. 

But  certain  popular  prejudices  and  inborrect 
philosophical  principles  led  some  to  doubt,  and 
others  to  deny,  this  clear  truth.  Hence  the  true 
humanity  of  Christ  was  expressly  mentioned  in 
the  ancient  creeds. 

(1)  Some  taught  that  Christ  did  not  possess 
a  true  human  body,  but  only  a  bodily  phantom 
and  shade ;  that  he  appeared  iv  loxrfin  or  ^w 
td<ffia/th  for  such  aerial  bodies  were  then  as- 
cribed to  departed  spirits,  and  even  to  divini- 
ties. These  were  the  persons  who  believed 
that  maUer  was  the  origin  of  all  evil,  and  did 
not  proceed  from  God,  but  from  an  evil  and  ma- 
licious being.  Hence,  according  to  their  view, 
the  pure  divine  spirit  of  Christ  one  of  the  high- 
est eons,  could  not  have  dwelt  in  a  material 
body.  Those  who  held  these  opinions  were 
called  Doeetse  and  Phantasiasts ;  they  comprised 
most  of  the  Gnostics,  as  Marcion  and  others ; 
also  the  Manicheans  and  their  followers. 

(2)  After  the  fourth  century,  others  denied 
the  existence  of  the  human  soul  of  Christ,  be- 
lieving that  it  was  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as 
the  Logos  supplied  its  place.  We  find,  indeed, 
that  the  oldest  fathers  had  no  particular  and  dis- 
tinct conception  of  the  human  soul  of  Christ 
They  did  not  deny  its  existence,  but  they  made 
no  distinct  and  express  mention  of  it  in  their 
writings,  presupposing  it  as  understood  of 
course.  Origen,  in  the  third  century,  taught,  for 
the  first  time,  the  exact  doctrine  of  the  human 
soul  of  Christ,  and  shewed  its  importance.  It 
was  a  considerable  time,  however,  before  this 
doctrine  was  introduced  into  theology  as  a  spe- 
cific article.  It  did  not  become  universal  among 
the  catholics  until  after  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  when  Apollinaris  the  younger  appear- 
ed, and  boldly  denied  that  Christ  had  a  human 
soul.  Afterwards  he  determined  more  exactly 
that  Christ  indeed  possessed  the  ^;t^,  (animal 
soul,)  which  was  the  organ  by  which  the  Logos 
operated  upon  the  human  body  of  Jesus ;  but 
that  he  was  destitute  of  the  ftvtvfia,  Mhi;,  (the 
rational  soul,)  the  place  of  which  was  supplied 
by  the  Logos.  Attention  was  now  excited,  for 
the  first  time,  to  this  doctrine ;  it  was  introduced 
into  the  Christian  creed;  scriptural  refutation 
of  the  error  of  Apollinaris  was  sought;  decrees 
of  councils  were  made,  and  laws  were  enacted 
against  it.  [Vide  Hahn,  Lehrb.  s.  95,  s.  456. 
Neander,  Kirchengesch.  b.  i.  Abth.  iii.  s.  1060, 
ff.,  and  b.  ii.  Abth.  ii.  s.  904;  Abth.  iii.  s. 
IITO.—Tr.] 

in.  Excelleneesof  the  Hummtäy  of  Jesus, 

A.  In  respect  to  his  body. 

(1)  The  beauty  of  bis  appearance.    Many  of 
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the  fathers  ima^aed  him  to  be  the  ideal  of  man- 
ly beauty ;  aad  the  painters  of  succeeding  ages 
have  endeavoured  to  express  this  in  their  pic« 
tares  of  him.  The  New  Testament  itself  gives 
ns  no  means  of  determining  either  for  or  against 
such  a  supposition.  Only  we  must  be  careful, 
if  we  adopt  this  opinion,  not  to  consider  it  es- 
sential, and  must  remember  the  declaration  of 
Christ,  ij  ffopt  ovx  tütcxce  oMcv,  John,  ;vi.  63 ; 
and  what  Paul  says,  that  ytvuicxeuf  Xjpvitop  xo/ea. 
ddpxa  is  not  the  thing  required;  9  C'Or.  r.  16. 
Vide  CarpzoT,  Progr.  "  de  forma  oris  et  corpo- 
ris Christi;"  Helmstadt,  1T77. 

(2)  The  immortality  of  his  body.  We  reason 
thus :— Immortality  belonged  to  Christ  because 
he  was  without  sin,  for  death  is  the  consequence 
of  sin ;  Rom.  vi.  33.  He  was  not  subjected  to 
tiie  necessity  of  dying,  although  he  actually 
died,  in  obedience  to  God,  and  from  love  to  us, 
and  for  our  advantage.  This  took  place,  how- 
ever, not  against  his  will,  but  with  his  consent, 
John,  z.  18.  Hence  Paul  mentions  it  as  the 
express  design  of  the  incarnatioD  of  Jesus,  that 
he  might  suffer  death. 

B.  In  respect  to  his  soul.  Among  these  are— 

(1)  His  extraordinary  human  understanding, 
sagacity,  and  knowledge.  His  whole  history 
proves,  that  even  as  a  man  he  was  not  of  the 
common  and  ordinary  class,  but  one  of  those 
great  and  extraordinary  persons  of  whom  the 
World  has  seen  but  few.  But  he  was  like  other 
men  in  this  respect,  that  his  talents  and  intel- 
lectual faculties  did  not  unfold  themselves  at 
once,  but  gradually,  and  were  capable  of  pro- 
gressive improvement.  Hence  Luke  records 
(ii.  52),  that  he  ttpoixoytti  oo^la.  Hence,  too, 
he  learned  and  practised  obedience  to  the  divine 
command,  and  submission  to  the  divine  will, 
Heb.  V.  8 ;  he  prepared  himself  for  his  office,  &c. 

(2)  His  perfect  moral  purity,  and  the  blame- 
lessness  of  his  life.  Theologians  call  this,  the 
tinUssness  {&vafifjMrrj9ia)  of  Jesus.  The  great- 
est honesty,  virtue,  and  piety  shone  forth  in  all 
the  doctrines  and  discourses,  in  the  whole  life 
and  conduct,  of  Jesus.  Hence  most  of  the  ene- 
mies of  Christianity  admit  this  excellence  of  the 
moral  doctrine  and  of  the  person  of  Christ,  and 
consider  him  as  an  example  of  piety  and  virtue. 
Cf.  Hess,  Geschichte  der  drey  letzten  Lebens- 
Jahre  Jesu.  [Also  the  remarkable  passage  in 
Rousseau^s  Conf.  du  Vic.  Sav.  in  bis  Emilius.] 
The  most  important  passages  which  treat  of  the 
sinlessness  of  Jesus  are,  2  Cor.  v.  21,  ^  yvovta 
afui^lav — i.  e.,  peceaii  experiem  esse  (Is.  lix.  8)  ; 
1  John,  iii.  3,  5,  ayvd;  hth  and  afULptia  odx  £<ptb 
iv  avt^.  Heb.  iv.  15,  ««He  was  like  us,  but 
X<^^^  oftafytldi*  1  Pet.  i.  19,  a/ipov  ^fiufjCov  xoi 
idftika^.  The  texts  also  in  which  it  is  said  that 
he  was  obedient  to  the  will  and  command  of 
God  belong  in  this  connexion ;  as  Heb.  v.  8, 


(which  is  calM  iheSienUam  wsthmm^)  «ad 
many  passages  in  John. 

Jesus  being  free  from  sin,  was  free  from  the 
panishment  of  eiov  and  irom  all  thai  evil  whiok 
men  bring  upon  themselves  by  their  om  aiiia. 
He  suffered  what  he  did  suffer,  andscerredly 
and  volnntarily«  Vide  Heb.  vik  97 ;  1  P«t.  i. 
19.  The  sinlessness  of  Jesus  is  to  be  legtrded 
as  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  he  was  bora 
without  moral  pollution.    Cf.  s.  92. 

But  this  subject  is  frequently  repreaented  as 
if  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  man 
Jesus  to  sin ;  and  as  if  his  virtue  and  holiness 
were  absolutely  neoemaary»  Cf.  Baooiganiiii, 
Diss,  de  dafap/Ao^r^  Christi;  Halle,  1768. 
Bot, 

(a)  The  soriptnre  nowhere  teeohea  that  the 
possibility  of  sinning  would  have  ceased  in 
Adam  and  his  posterity  if  Adam  had  not  faflsa. 
The  possibility  of  erring  and  transgveasiDg 
would  belong  to  man,  even  if  be  had  no  oalnial 
depravity.  Otherwise  Adam  ooold  aot  have 
fallen;  for  before  the  fail  he  was  without  origi- 
nal sin.  The  case  mast  have  been  the  aame^ 
therefore,  with  the  man  Jeans,  although  he  was 
without  natural  depravity.    Vide  a.  80,  XL  2. 

(6)  If  it  should  be  imposashU  for  d  «lan  to  live 
otherwise  than  virtaously,  or  if  his  virtue  ahonld 
be  neoessary,  it  would  have  no  valoe  aad  no 
merit.  All  freedom,  in  that  case,  would  vaaish, 
and  man  would  become  a  »ere  maobiwa;  ao- 
cording  to  the  remarks  made  in  the  plaee  just 
referred  to.  The  virtue  of  Christ,  then,  in  re- 
sisting stedfastly  all  the  temptations  to  ain,  ac- 
quires a  real  value  and  merit  only  on  admission 
that  he  could  have  sinned.  It  was  in  this  senaa, 
doubtless,  that  Seotus  made  that  alSrmatimi 
which  was  alleged  against  him,  humanam  «mi- 
turam  Christi  nonfuisse  atfOiui^tiftovä 

(e)  This  opinion  is,  in  fact,  scriptoml«  For 
(a)  we  are  frequently  exhorted  to  ifiulBto  the 
example  of  Jesus,  in  his  virUie,  his  oooquest  of 
sinful  desires,  &o.  But  how  could  this  bo  done 
if  he  had  none  of  those  inducements  to  sin  whioh 
we  have,  and  if  it  had  been  impossible  for'faim 
to  commit  it  (ß)  Improvement  in  knowledge 
and  in  perfections  of  every  kind  is  aseribod  in 
scripture  to  Christ;  and  Paul  saya,  <*1hat 
through  sufferings  he  constantly  fmprofed  in 
obedience  (l/uoj^y  Iftaxo^)^*^  Heb.  t.  8.  {y) 
We  read  expressly,  that  Christ  was  frted^«  e», 
tempted  to  sin ;  but  that  he  overcame  the  Isnp- 
tation,  Matt.  iv.  1,  seq.  This  temptation  took 
place  shortly  before  his  entrance  upon  his  pnbHc 
office,  and  tended  to  prepare  him  fo^it.  It  was 
intended  to  exercise  and  confirm  him  in  virtue, 
and  in  obedience  to  God.  But  what  object 
could  there  have  been  in  this  templstioB,  If  it 
had  been  impossible  for  Jesus  to  yield  to  it! 
And  what  fnert^  would  there  have  been  in  his 
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VBsifltaiie»  1  No  diflbraace  is  mtde  in  the  Üamg 
itself,  and  in  its  eonseq nances,  by  considering 
it,  witk  Fsnner  «nd  others,  ss  s  Tision  and  pa- 
rable, and  not  as  a  real  oocarrenoe.  If  it  was 
iaapessible  that  Christ,  as  a  man,  should  sin,  it 
wooM  be  hard  to  find  what  the  Bible  means 
when  it  speaks  of  his  being  tempted,  and  com- 
mends liim  for  overooming  temptation* 

rV.  Early  History  ofJeaut* 

As  tbe  gospels  contain  but  little  important  in- 
formation respecting  the  oTonts  of  the  childhood 
of  Christ,  tlie  apostles  themselTos  coold  not  have 
been  aeqoainted  with  many  credible  circom- 
Btaneea  relating  to  it.  The  apocryphal  gospels 
contain  a  mnltitade  of  stories  and  fables  upon 
this  sobjeet,  espeeially  tbe  goepel  ^«infantitt 
Christi.'*  Vide  Fabrieii  Codex  apoer.  N.  T., 
T.  L  It  cannot  be  proved,  that  Jesus  performed 
mmelee  before  his  entrance  on  his  public  office, 
to  which  he  was  conseciated  by  John  the  Bap- 
tist. The  snpposition  is,  in  fact,  contradictory 
to  the  elear  declaration  of  John,  who  calls  the 
miracle  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  dp^  «ij^mmt,  ii.  1  !• 

Jossph  was  a  mechanic.  Hence  Jesus  is 
called  h  ifi»tmof  vUft  Matt.  xiii.  55«  All  the 
ancient  stories  agrse  that  he  followed  the  em- 
ployment of  his  fatlier,  wliich  is  very  probable, 
si  nee  he  himself  is  called  6  tixtiav^  Mark,  vi.  3. 
Besides,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  Jewish 
literati  to  learn  and  practise  some  handicraft. 
So  Panl  did.  Acts,  xviii«  3.  It  appears  from 
the  united  testimony  of  the  ancient  fathers  that 
Jesus  was/after  Ugnariiti^  tinttMß  tvXur.  Even 
in  Hebrew,  Jthn  denotes  a  carpenter,  by  way  of 
eminence,  3  Kings,  zzii.  6. 

But  Jesus  was  also  learned  in  the  Jewish  law 
and  all  Jewish  literature,  although  he  had  not 
studied  at  the  common  Jewish  schools,  nor  with 
the  lawyers.  Vide  John,  vii.  16,  itwf  ofoo( 
7 p  ift^p^at  a  olSf ,  /i^  fUfui^ipnas*  Cf.  Matt.  xiii. 
64.  Probably  Divine  Providence  made  use,  in 
part,  of  natural  meaxks,  in  furnishing  Jesus  with 
this  human  knowledge«  Mary  was  a  relative 
of  Eliaabelh,  the  pious  mother  of  John  the  Bap- 
Uat,  and  a  guest  at  her  house,  Luke,  i«  36, 40. 
We  may  imagine,  then,  that  Jesus  received 
good  instruction  in  his  youth  from  some  one  of 
this  pioos,  sacerdotal  family.  We  see  from  the 
first  ohapters  of  Luke,  that  Joseph  and  Mary 
belonged  to  a  large  circle  of  pioos  male  and 
female  friends,  in  whoee  profitable  society  Jesus 
IMssed  his  yontb,  and  who  contributed  much  to 
his  education  as  a  man,  especially  as  they  ex- 
pected something  great  from  him,  from  his  very 
birth,  as  appears  from  Simeon.  Respecting  the 
early  histoiy  of  Jesus,  vide  Casauboni  •»  Exer- 
citt.  in  Annales  Baronii."  Hess,  in  the  appen- 
dix to  his «'  Geschichte  der  drey  lotsten  Lebens- 
jthie  Jesu ;"  and  Heilmann,  *•  Opusc."  torn.  ii. 
p.  501,  seq. 
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or  THI  DOCTRINE  Or  JESUS,  AND  HIS  OmCS   AS 
TEACHER. 

The  work  committed  to  Christ  by  God  wss 
twofold  >— (a)  to  teach  by  oral  instruction  and 
example;  (Jb)  to  suffer  and  die  for  the  good  of 
men.  Both  together  compose  what  is  called 
the  «pyoy  of  Christ,  John,  xvii.  And  it  was  that 
be  might  execute  both  of  these  offices  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bible,  he  became  man.  We  treat 
here,  in  the  first  place,  of  hü  qfice  a$  teacher, 

I.  Commencement  and  eontinuanee  of  Ma  office  ae 

Teacher;  abo  the  names  and  importance  of  this 

office, 

(1)  Jesus  entered  upon  his  office  as  teachert 
according  to  the  custom  of  Jewish  teachers» 
when  he  was  about  thirty  years  of  age;  Luke« 
iii.  33.  Respecting  the  continuance  of  his  offioot 
the  opinions  of  the  learned  have  differed  from 
the  earliest  times.  The  opinions  most  wide 
from  the  truth,  are,  on  the  one  side,  that  of  Ire- 
neus,  that  it  was  sixteen  years;  and,  on  the 
other,  that  it  was  only  one  year.  Origan  sup* 
posed,  that  it  was  three  year»  and  a  he^f  which 
has  become  the  common  opinion,  and  is  foondsd 
upon  Luke,  xiii.  7, 33,  and  upon  the  computa- 
tion of  tbe  passover,  especially  according  to 
John.    Cf.  Morus,  p.  149,  s.  3. 

(3)  The  New  Testament  everywhere  teaches 
that  Christ,  considered  as  a  man,  was  qualified 
by  God  for  his  office  as  teacher,  by  extraordinary 
intellectual  endowments ;  like  the  prophets  of 
old,  and  his  own  apostles  in  after  times,  only  in 
a  far  higher  degree  than  they.  John,  iii.  34, 
God  gave  to  him  vox  i*  /tit^  t6  ftvev/ta.  The 
prophets  had  these  endowments,  but  in  a  less 
degree;  he,  as  the  highest  messenger  of  God, 
had  them  without  measure*  Acts,  x.  38,  ix^tw 
atvtov  i  9t6t  ftvtv/nat^  aytqp  s<m  ftvua^t.  Jesos 
received  these  higher  gifts  of  the  Spirit  when 
John  baptised  him ;  for  he  himself  submitted  of 
his  own  accord  to  this  baptism,  by  which  the 
Jews  were  to  be  initiated  into  the  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah.  John  himself  was  convinced,  by 
a  confessedly  miraculous  occurrence  at  his  bap- 
tism, that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  heard 
a  heavenly  voice  which  expressly  declared  him 
such;  Matt.  iii.  13—17;  John, iii.  31 — 33, coll. 
Luke,  iv.  1, 14.  Whatever,  therefore,  the  man 
Jesus  either  did  or  taught  after  hb  baptism,  he 
did  and  taught  as  the  messenger  of  God— as  sn 
inspired  man,  under  .direct  divine  command, 
and  special  divine  assistance;  h  Hm/Mth  as 
the  New  Testament  expresses  it.  Vide  Moms, 
p.  149,  note. 

The  name  of  tLprophet^  0^^)  which  denotes 

in  general  an  immediate  messengerf  and  autho»> 

ised  ambassador  of  God,  (vide  s.  9,  No.  3,)  wap 

given  to  Christ,  because,  as  above  remarked,  ha 
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taught  bj  difine  inspintum,  aod  proved  to  his 
contemporaries  the  truth  of  his  doctrine  and  of 
his  divine  mission  by  miracles ;  John«  zi7.  10. 
The  Jews  expected  this  of  the  Messiah,  whom 
they  hence  called  m^^jh,  6  ft^to^tHf  by  way  of 
eminence.  Vide  Jobo,  vi.  14;  Matt.  xxi.  U ; 
Lake,  zxir.  19 ;  Acts,  iii.  33;  and  other  texts« 

Christ  commonly  called  his  office  as  teacher, 
and  indeed  bis  whole  office,  Ip^w,  his  workf  bu- 
iinemf  (cf.  John,  xriL  4;)  alao  t6  lypor  tw  hw 
rpö«,  (John,  ir«  34,  seq.,)  in  order  to  shew  that 
the  Father  himself  had  commissioned  him ;  ao» 
cording  to  what  he  elsewhere  declares,  that  his 
doctrine  was  not  his  own,  (discovered  by  him- 
self as  a  man,)  but  revealed  and  entrusted  to 
him  (the  man  Jesus)  by  God ;  John,  xii.  49 ; 
jdv,  10. 

The  name  «oviip  (benefacicr  of  men)  is  given 
tp  Christ,  partly  because  he  died  for  our  good, 
«nd  partly  because  he  is  our  teacher  by  precept 
aad  example.  Both  of  these  belong  to  the  great 
work  of  Jesus,  and  one  ought  not  to  be  separated 
from  the  other.  He  himself  says  (John,  xviii. 
37)  that  he  was  bom  and  had  come  into  the 
world  to  proclaim  the  true  doctrine,  (ax^iia;) 
and  that  his  kingdom  (ßaM^ia)  was  the  king- 
don  of  truth.  But  we  owe  it  to  his  death  alone 
that  we  become  citizens  of  this  kingdom,  John, 
iii.  6.  His  death  is  always  described  as  the 
procuring  cause  of  our  salvation ;  and  our  sins 
are  not  forgiven  us  on  account  of  our  own  refo 
mation  and  holiness,  but  on  account  of  the  death 
of  Christ. 

IL  Chrüfa  method  and  manner  m  Ai»  BßniUry  g 
and  the  chief  eonUnti  of  hie  Doctrine, 

(1)  The  instruction  which  Christ  gave  was 
partly  public^  (John,  xviii.  30,)  and  partly  an^ 
ienUai^  or  private.  And  accordingly  the  manner 
«nd  nature  of  his  discourse  were  different.  Like 
•11  the  ancient  teachers,  he  had  two  classes  of 
hearers  and  disciples;  the  exoteric^  those  who 
were  publicly  instructed,  and  the  uoterief  the 
disciples  of  the  inner  school,  to  whom  he  gave 
private  instruction.  The  Jews  of  Palestine,  at 
the  time  of  Christ,  were  very  ignorant,  mis- 
guided, and  prejudiced.  Christ  was  therefore 
compelled  to  condescend  to  their  level,  and  was 
anable  fully  to  instruct  them  in  many  truths, 
for  which  they  had  no  relish,  and  which  they 
could  not  understand.  He  could  carry  them  no 
farther  than  the  firat  elemenU  of  his  doctrine; 
and  had,  first  of  all,  to  endeavour  to  excite  them 
to  attention  and  inquiry.  Vide  Matt  xiii.  11, 
•aq.  Luke,  x.  1,  10,  v/Uv  (eioterteH)  didofa» 
/yPMVM  fivötvipuk  ßaatuiar  ixslfoi(  (exotericia)  o^ 
iiiotat.  His  disciples  were  not,  however,  to 
keep  any  secret  doctrines  {dueipHna  areani)  for 
themselves,  but  as  soon  as  their  hearers  were 
praparsd  for  it,  to  give  them  atill  farther  instruc- 


tion, and  dedlam  to  them  the  whoto.  Vid» 
Matt.  X.  36,  87;  Luke,  viii.  17. 

But  although  the  inatruction  of  Jesus  was  so 
variously  modified  as  to  manner  and  subjectv 
according  to  the  wants  of  his  hearers,  his  doc- 
trine itself  was  alwaya  the  same.  He  had  no 
twofold  scheme  of  salvatioa*-one  for  the  refined 
and  the  noble,  the  other  for  the  mean  and  uncul- 
tivated ;  but  one  and  the  same  for  all.  «'  Repeat 
and  believe  the  gospel"  was  bis  direction,  as  it 
was  of  John  the  Baptist.  This  was  the  great 
point  which  he  brought  to  view  in  all  his  dis- 
courses before  rich  and  poor,  enlightened  and 
ignorant.  We  do  not  find  that  Jesus  ever  with- 
held or  omitted  any  of  his  doctrines,  or  even 
proposed  them  less  frequently,  becauae  they 
might  be  offensive  or  unpleasant  to  his  hearers, 
or  opposed  to  their  inclinations.  On  the  contrary, 
he  exhibited  these  very  hated  truths  with  the  most 
frequency  and  urgency,  because  they  were  the 
most  important,  salutary,  and  indiapensable  to 
his  hearera.  He  disregarded  their  persecution 
and  contempt.  The  doctrines  of  his  death  and  its 
consequences,  of  the  necessity  of  regeneration 
and  of  holiness,  are  examples  of  this  kind ;  John, 
iii.,  vi.,  viii.,  x.  His  early  disciples  followed 
his  example  in  this  respect;  as  appears  from 
Acts  and  the  epistles.  And  his  disciples  in  all 
ages  are  sacredly  bound  to  do  the  same ;  and  if 
they  do  not,  they  are  unworthy  of  him. 

Moreover,  his  public  religions  instruction  was 
in  a  high  degree  intelligible,  throughout  prac- 
tical, and  adapted  to  the  neceaaiiiea  of  his 
hearers.  It  was  without  fear  or  favour  of  man. 
Matt.  xxii.  16,  46.  He  was  eloquent  and  im- 
pressive, and  skilfully  availed  himself  of  the 
present  occssion,  place,  and  circumstances; 
John,  iv.  14,  34,  seq.  The  populace,  accord- 
ingly, found  his  instructions  far  more  excellent, 
impressive,  and  aincere,  than  those  of  the  Phari- 
sees or  lawyers.  With  all  this,  however,  he  was, 
as  a  teacher,  in  a  high  degree  modest  and  unpre- 
tending. Vide  Matt  xi.  39 ;  John,  vii.  16—18. 

Considering  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  his 
hearers,  Jesus  endeavoured  to  represent  the 
truth  as  palpably  and  obviously  to  their  senses 
as  possible,  and  frequently,  spoke  in  figure«. 
He  frequently  availed  himself  of  the  sayings 
and  proverba  current  among  his  contempora- 
ries. Following  the  example  of  the  an- 
cient, and  especially  of  the  oriental  moralists, 
he  frequently  taught  moral  principles  in  apo- 
thsgms,  as  in  the  sermon  on  the  Mount.  But 
he  made  the  most  use  of  parablu^  which  were 
very  commonly  employed  by  Jewish  teachers 
in  their  instructions.  Vide  Vitringa,  De  Synag* 
VeU  1.  3.  Ston,  De  Parabolls  Christi,  in  his 
Opusc.  Academ.,  tom.  i. 

He  gave  most  of  his  instructions  in  the  rdb- 
gioiM  diakd  common  with  the  Jews.  And  many 
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of  his  expressions-'-e.  gf.,  in  the  sermon  on  the 
Mount,  in  hia  addreea  to  Nieedemaa,  &e.,  can- 
not be  clearly  anderstood  witiiont  a  knowledge 
of  this  dialect  It  is  the  same,  for  the  most 
part,  as  we  find  in  the  Talmud  and  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Rabbins.  Bat  mach  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  phraseology  had  been  frequently  misun- 
derstood and  perrerted.  These  abuses  Christ 
corrected,  and  gave  a  different,  more  just,  and 
important  meaning  to  this  ancient  phraseology ; 
as  wis^  teachers  of  religion  have  always  done. 
But  the  superior  impression  which  the  scriptural 
language  and  the  phraseology  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment made,  led  Christ  to  use  them,  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  other,  even  where  another  might 
have  answered  his  purpose. 

We  observe  in  all  the  discourses  of  Jesus  a 
wise  forbearance  and  indulgence  of  such  preju- 
dices (e.  g.,  respecting  the  kingdom  of  the 
Messiiii,  s.  69)  as  could  not  have  been  at  once 
lemored,  or  were  not  necessarily  of  injurious 
practical  tendency.  This  is  called  övyxwtd- 
jSotfK«  CBConomia,  aeeomodaiio.  But  we  find  no 
case  In  which  Jesus  ever  taught  any  thing 
which  he  considered  as  false  or  erroneous, 
merely  because  it  might  be  pleasing  to  his 
hearers,  or  agreeable  to  prevailing  prejudices. 
Such  a  coarse  would  be  contrary  to  his  own 
maxims  and  bis  whole  mode  of  procedure,  and 
could  not  be  justified  on  correct  moral  principles. 
Tide  8. 64, 65.  This,  it  seems,  is  more  and  more 
conceded  by  modem  theologians.  Many  who 
do  not  consider  Jesus  as  a  divine  teacher  in  the 
strict  sense,  prefer  saying  that  he  mhtook  in  this 
or  that  particular,  to  allowing  that  he  declared 
or  taught  anything  which  he  himself  considered 
erroneous.  They  perceive  that  the  latter  sup- 
position is  entirely  irreconcilable  with  ^e  moral 
parity  which  is  everywhere  exhibited  in  the 
character  of  Jesus.  Others,  however,  who  are 
not  willing  to  allow  that  Jesus  taught  anything 
inconsistent  with  their  own  opinions,  aflirm  that 
Christ  did  not  actually  believe,  in  such  cases, 
what  he  said,  but  accommodated  his  doctrine  to 
Jewish  opinions,  in  which  he  himself  had  no 
belief.  But  they  cannot  prove  the  fact;  and  they 
do  not  consider  in  what  a  suspicions  light  they 
place  his  character.  One  that  allows  Christ  to 
be  a  divine  teacher,  if  he  would  be  consistent, 
must  admit  his  declarations  and  doctrines  with- 
out exception,  and  will  not  venture  to  select  from 
them  at  pleasure  what  he  wilt  believe,  or  to  pre- 
fer his  own  views  to  those  of  Christ,  or  to  affirm 
that  Christ  could  not  have  taaght  such  a  thing, 
because  it  appears  differently  to  him,  or  because 
it  is  contrary  to  the  prevailing  opinions  of  his 
age.  See  Heringa,  Ueber  die  Lehrart  Jesu  and 
seiner  Apostel  in  Hinsieht  auf  die  Religions- 
begriffe ihrer  Zeitgenossen;  a  prize  essay ;  Of- 
fenbach, 1793,  8vo;   Storr,  Erlanterang  des 


Brielh  an  die  Hebr&er,  tii.  ii.  s.  636,  f.,  and 
Öpnsc  Theol.  Iste  Abhandl. 

(5)  The  contents  of  thepu6&  iastruction  of 
Jesus.  On  this  subject,  and  on  the  plan  of 
Christ  in  general,  cf.  Dr.  Reinhard,  Ueher  den 
Plan  des  Stifters  der  Christ.  Relig. 

(a)  He  instructed  his  disciples  in  the  doetrins 
respecting  God  and  his  attributes;  especially  re» 
specting  his  impartial  and  universal  love  to  sifi- 
ful  men,  and  bis  desire  for  the  vreliare  of  all| 
respecting  providence,  and  reward  and  punish* 
ment  after  death.  This  last  doctrine  he  mads 
eminently  practical. 

(6)  He  taaght  them  with  still  more  psrtica- 
larity  the  destination  of  man  and  the  duties  of 
the  true  worshipper  of  God ;  especially  the  love 
of  God  and  of  our  neighbour,  in  opposition  to 
Jewish  exclosiveness.  He  placed  before  them 
the  motives  for  the  fulfilment  of  these  duties, 
and  refuted  many  praotioal  prejudices  whieh 
were  common  among  the  Jews  and  other  nations» 
He  alvrays  opposed  the  arrogance,  self-righ^ 
eousness,  and  self-confidence  of  men,  and  en- 
deavoured to  shew  them  that  their  virtue  was 
very  imperfect,  and  that  they  deserved  nothing 
on  account  of  it,  and  received  every  favour  from 
the  grace  of  God ;  Luke,  xvii.  9;  xviii.  9 ;  Matt. 
XX.  1,  seq. 

(c)  He  endeavoured  to  give  them  juster  views 
respecting  the  Messiah,  and  the  benevolent  de- 
sign of  God  in  his  mission,  and  the  new  order 
which  he  was  to  bring  about— in  short,  rsspecl- 
ing  the  kingdom  tf  Ood.  He  proved  to  them 
that  he  was  the  Messiah,  and  predioted  the  wide 
extension  of  his  religion.  He  endeavoured  to 
awaken, in  his  hearers  a  feeling  of  the  necessity 
of  a  Saviour. 

{d)  He  instructed  them  in  the  exalted  hea- 
venly dignity  of  his  person  (John,  v.,  viii.,  x.,) 
respecting  his  death,  its  causes,  and  happy  con- 
sequences. He  assured  them  that  he  was  the 
person  through  whom  and  on  whose  account  men 
would  be  saved;  that  he  was  the  Saviour  of 
men,  through  whom  they  obtained  freedom  from 
sin  and  from  the  punishment  of  sin ;  and  all  this 
through  the  influence  of  his  doctrine  and  instruc- 
tion, and  especially  of  his  death;  John,  iii.,  vi., 
viii.,  X.  He  announced  the  entire  abolition  of 
the  Old-Testament  dispensation  and  the  Mosaic 
institute,  and  the  near  approach  of  the  time  when 
a  spiritual  and  perfect  worship  should  be  esta- 
blished universally.  Instructions  of  this  kind 
are  mostly  found  in  John.  Still  they  were  only 
the  first  indications :  for  Christ  had  reserved  the 
more  perfect  instruction  to  be  given  by  bis  dis- 
ciples after  his  death  and  ascension.  He  only 
went  before  them,  and  prepared  his  hearers  for 
the  instruction  which  they  would  afterwards 
give.  He  sowed,  but  it  was  for  them  and  their 
successors  to  reap  the  full  harvest;  John,  iv. 
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We  find,  M  a  general  thingr,  that  Jeans,  in  hie 
ptäfUe  instrueüona,  aimed  principally  at  the  im- 
provement  and  correction  of  the  Jewitk  dodrine, 
in  order  to  prepare  and  qualify  the  great  mnlti- 
tnde  for  the  reception  of  his  religion ;  while  in 
hia  private  inatractionB,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
diaeooraed  more  partionlarty  on  hie  own  inetita- 
tlona«  Vide  Matt  xiii.  89 ;  John,  ih.  1,  aeq. ; 
ir.  7,  aeq.  In  hia  public  diaeonraea,  he  fre- 
qnently  treata  of  genml  moral  tmtha ;  not,  how- 
ever, in  the  common  nnpiofitable  way  in  which 
men  are  told  what  they  ought  to  do,  without  be- 
ing told  how  to  do  it  He  ahewa  how  the  law  of 
Moaea  ahould  be  interpreted,  and  wama  against 
the  falsa  explanationa  commonly  given  to  It, 
and  the  additions  made  to  it  by  men,  and  against 
the  falsification  of  the  Divine  commanda ;  Matt 
T.  aeq. 

He  waa  aeouatomed,  like  many  of  the  Jewiah 
teaehera  in  his  age,  to  travel  about  with  his  dia- 
eiplea,  and  to  teach  in  the  synagogues,  on  the 
highways,  in  the  maiket-plaoes,  the  field,  and 
the  temple.    Vide  John,  xviii.  90. 

(3)  The  priwUe  inatruetion  of  Christ 

He  had  deatined  YanintimaUfrienda  (esoteric 
disciples)  to  be  the  future  teaehera,  through 
whom  his  great  plan  should  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution. To  theae  he  gave  more  minute  expla- 
nation and  inatruetion  respecting  the  doctrines 
mentioned  in  No.  3.  He  solved  for  them  any 
diffieultiea  or  obacuritiee  which  remained  in  hia 
public  diacouraes.  Vide  Mark,  iv.  10, 11,  34. 
But  even  this  Instruction  waa  in  a  great  measure 
only  elementary,  and  preparatory  to  their  future 
deatination.  Hence  he  frequently  endures  tiieir 
weakness  and  their  prejudioea  with  wiae  for- 
bearance; John,  xvi.  13 — 15,  35,  aeq.;  Acta, 
i.  7,  aeq.  He  tells  them  expressly  that  they 
could  not  understand  or  endure,  at  that  time, 
iriany  things  which  it  was  important  for  them 
to  know.  And  he  promises  to  inatruct  them 
more  perfectly  after  his  departure,  by  means  of 
the  Paradetus,  and  to  make  known  to  them  the 
whole  extent  of  whatever  it  should  be  neces- 
sary for  them  to  know  and  to  teach,  for  their 
own  good  or  the  good  of  othera,  John,  xir.  36  ;• 
xvi.  13—14,  &c. 

iVb<e.— Although  Jeaua  frequently  declares 
that  his  doctrine  is  of  divine  origin,  and  reveal- 
ed to  him  by  God  himself,  (since  he  was  the 
greatest  of  the  divine  measengers,)  we  are  not 
to  suppose  from  this  that  every  particular  doe- 
trine  which  Christ  taught  was  given  out  by  him 
aa  entirely  new,  and  as  imparted  to  him  by  di- 
rect inspiration  of  God.  Many  of  his  Üieoreti- 
cal  and  practical  doctrines  were  known  to  the 
Jews  of  his  age,  from  the  writinga  of  the  Old 
Teatament,  as  Christ  himself  says,  Matt  v.  17 ; 
or  by  some  other  means— e.  g.,  the  unwritten 
Instructions  of  the  prophets  who  lived  at  and 
after  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  captivity.  But 


Christ  completed  and  amended  these  dtleOtnes, 
made  additions  to  them,  and  placed  them  In 
relations  and  connexions  which  were  entirely 
new  and  peculiar,  thus  giving  them  new  weight 
and  interest  This  was  the  ease  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  regeiiera- 
tton,  prayer,  ftc.  It  may  therefore  be  said,  with 
truth,  that  a  great  part  of  all  the  doctrinal  and 
moral  instruction  which  is  found  in  the  dis- 
courses of  Jesus,  actually  existed  among  the 
Jews  of  his  own  age.  We  find  many  of  his 
maxims,  parablea,  Ac.,  in  the  Talmud  and  the 
Rabbins.  Vide  Lightfoot,  Sehöttgen,  and 
Wetstein,  on  the  New  Testament 

But  white  we  willingly  concede  this,  we  may 
also  truly  maintain  that  Jesus  founded  a  new 
religious  system.  He  himself  says  distinctly 
that  the  religions  teacher  must  make  use  of  both 
new  and  old  doctrines.  «« A  Christian  teacher 
must  be  like  a  householder,  who  bring«  out  of 
his  treasure  things  new  and  old ;  Matt  xiii.  53. 
But  Christ  did  more  than  any  other  religioua 
teacher  before  or  since  his  time,  by  teaching, 
not  aimply  what  men  have  to  do,  but  by  pro- 
viding and  pointing  out  the  means  by  which 
they  can  perform  their  duties.  Vide  John,  i. 
17;  Titus,  ii.  11,  seq. 

The  question  disputed  by  theologians.  Whe- 
ther Christ  can  be  called  a  new  lawgiver,  may 
be  decided  by  these  considerations.  Civil  laws 
and  institutions  are  here  out  of  the  question ; 
such  Christ  did  not  intend  to  establish,  since 
his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  Law  most 
be  understood  as  synonymous  vrith  reUgion,  re- 
ligiou»  doctrine  $  aceoiding  to  the  use  of  the 
Hebrew  nim,  and  the  Greek  yo/cof.  The  qoee* 
tion  would  then  be,  more  correctly,  whether  he 
was  a  new  teligiou»  teacher.  The  remarka  above 
made  shew  that  Christ  is  entitled  to  this  name, 
and  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  Moses  was.  He 
himself  calls  his  religion,  and  the  ordinaneea 
and  institutions  to  be  connected  with  it,  xaivrfv 
Bia!^ij9f  in  opposition  to  the  ancient  Moaaie 
dispensation,  Matt  xxvi.  38.  And  Paul  calls 
Christ  the  author  and  founder  of  the  new  dis- 
pensation, (^fuovtrji  xatvris  ^ca^ijxfjf,)  Heb.  Ix. 
1*5 ;  xii.  34.  His  religion,  according  to  Paul, 
succeeds  to  the  Mosaic,  and  puts  an  end  to  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  as  such.  The  term  now» 
kgiaktior  has  been  rendered  suspicious  in  the 
view  of  some  theologians  from  tha  use  which 
Socinians  make  of  it,  designating  by  it  the  whole 
office  and  merit  of  Christ. 

Mie  3. — ^Jesos  always  appeals  to  his  miracles, 
and  proves  by  them  that  his  doctrine  is  divine; 
John,  vii.  11.  His  apoatlea  do  the  same ;  Acts, 
ii.  33.  But  this  proof  is  altogether  rejected  by 
many  at  the  present  day,  or,  at  least  very  little 
regarded.  This  is  the  case  among  those,  prin- 
cipally, who  labour  for  the  abolition  of  all  posi- 
tive religion,  and  the  introduction  of  the  reHgion 
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of  nMon;  for  ths  pomtif»  dbrinB  a«thoril>  of 
the  roUficB  of  Jeeas  slands  or  falls  with  his 
moMlM.  The  tmtbs  of  itMoo  which  Jesse 
taught  would,  indeed«  remain  valid,  although 
Gonimed  by  no  miraeles;  bat,  in  that  case,  his 
deelaiaiioos  woald  not  oontinire  to  possess  di- 
Tin»  aothority.  We  should  no  longer  be  com- 
peiM  to  beüeTe  in  any  of  his  doctrines  beemue 
he  tmtg^  ikcmf  as  he  always  reqaices  us  to  do ; 
John»  IT*  Our  belief,  on  the  contrary,  would  be 
entirely  independent  of  him  and  of  his  declara- 
tions« His  declarations  and  doctrines  would  be 
subjected  to  the  revision  of  human  reason,  like 
the  declarations  and  docUinee  of  any  merely 
homan  leaeher.  The  authority  of  Jesus  would 
not  be  more  binding  ihan  that  of  Socratee,  of 
Confucius,  Zoroaster,  and  other  wise  men  of 
antiquity.  Whoerer,  then,  deües  the  miracles 
of  Jesus,  remoTes  all  that  is  positiTo  in  the 
Christian  religion;  the  sure  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  every  man  may  believe  as  much 
of  the  Christian  doctrine  as  he  jHeases,  and  is 
by  no  means  bound  to  admit  the  truth  of  what- 
ever Jesus  says,  because  he  is  of  opinion  that 
the  doctrine  of  Jesus  is  subjected  to  the  revision 
of  his  reason.  To  such  an  one  the  writings  of 
the  New  Testamept  may  possees  an  historical, 
but  not  a  dodrinal  value.  Cf.  Ruhl,  Worth  der 
Behauptungen  Jesu  und  siener  Apoetel ;  Leip- 
Big,  1799,  8vo;  especially  the  first  treatise. 

SECTION  XCV. 

OF  TI»  BAJmSRlFS  JLIID  SUFFXRUfOS  OF  JS8US. 

I.  During  hi»  whole  Ufe  upon  the  earth. 

Altbovoh  it  is  true  that  Jesus  suffered  a 
great  deal  while  he  was  upon  the  earth,  we 
should  avoid  all  unscriptural  exsggeration  of 
this  sufajeety  and  not  maintain  that  his  whole 
earthly  exietence  was  mere  uninterrupted  suf- 
fering. We  find  scenes  in  the  life  of  Jesus 
whifih  caused  him  many  happy  and  cheerful 
hours,  Luke,  x.  21 ;  Matt.  xvii.  1,  seq.  Jesus, 
as  a  man,  possessed  very  tender  feelings  and 
warm  affections,  John,  xi.  Both  pain  and  plea- 
sure, therefore,  made  a  strong  and  deep  impres- 
sion upon  his  heart  The  evangelical  history  ex- 
hibits him  as  at  one  time  in  deep  distress,  and 
at  another  in  great  joy. 

His  external  triak  and  hardships  consisted 
principally  in  hie  great  poverty  and  indigence. 
Matt.  viii.  30;.  Luke,  ix.  58;  3  Cor.  viiL  9; 
the  many  dÜBoolties  and  hindrances  in  the  way 
of  the  accomplishment  of  his  office  ae  teacher; 
contempt,  persecution,  danger,  and  the  suffering 
which  the  disobedience  and  obstinacy  of  his 
eontemporeries  occasioned  him.  The  sufferings 
which  he  endured  at  the  end  of  his  life  will  be 
considered  in  No.  II.  The  following  remarks 
will  aexve^  to  the  better  undentandtng  of  the 


doctrine  respeotittg  the  suffering  end  advenities 
of  Jesus. 

(1)  Human  infirmities  and  calamittes  are 
of  two  kinds^^viz.,  (o)  Naktralf  which  are 
founded  in  the  laws  and  constitution  of  human  ' 
nature,  and  are  therefore  common  to  all  men» 
Jesus,  too,  we  find,  was  subject  to  these,  s.  93, 
but  in  common  with  all  othen;  and  when  he 
beoame  a  true  man  he  of  course  subjeoted  him« 
self  to  them.  (6)  QnUingeni^  (aeeessoriao,) 
which  do  not  happen  to  all,  but  only  to  a  few. 
Such  are  lowliness,  poverty,  contempt,  &e. 
Jesus,  as  a  man,  was  not  necessitated  to  endure 
these ;  and  the  very  oppoeite  of  them  was  ex- 
pected in  the  Messiah.  He  submitted  to  them, 
because  the  divine  plan  for  the  good  of  men  re- 
quired it;  Heb.  xii.  8;  Phil.  ii.  G,  7. 

(2)  Many  things  which  are  commonly  ac- 
counted haidships  and  trials  are  not  so  in  the 
eyes  of  the  true  sage,  who  is  superior  to  the  pre- 
judices of  the  multitude.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  many  things  which  are  commonly  admired 
as  the  best  fortune  do  not  appear  to  him  either 
good  fortune  or  real  welfare.  We  should  be 
carefiil,  therefore,  not  to  enumerate  among  the 
sufferings  and  afiUctions  of  Jesus  such  things 
as  would  be  so  accounted  only  by  the  voluptuary 
and  libertine,  and  not  by  the  wise  man.  Such 
things  are,  his  frequent  journeys,  his  being  bom 
in  a  stable,  laid  in  a  manger,  &c.  These  cir- 
cumstances, in  themselves  considered,  were  no 
hardships  to  a  man  who  disregarded  conve- 
nience and  worldly  honour. 

Religious  teachen  must  exercise  greatcaution 
on  this  subject.  There  is  a  d ouble  d isadvantsge 
in  enumerating  such  ciroomstances  among  the 
tufferinga  of  Jesus;  one  is,, that  the  common 
people  will  be  confirmed  in  the  error,  (which  is 
very  prevalent,)  of  considering  the  goods  of  for- 
tune, rank,  birth,  splendour,  and  other  external 
advantages,  as  of  great  value ;  the  other  is,  that 
they  will  be  encouraged  in  effeminacy  and  false 
sensitiveness.  The  example  of  Jesus  in  his 
humiliation  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  em« 
ployed  to  shew  that  a  man  of  true  piety  and 
magnanimity  needs  none  of  those  external  ad** 
vantages  which  are  commonly  so  highly  es- 
teemed, in  order  to  be  happy  and  contented ;  that 
a  man,  even  in  poverty  and  humiliation,  may  be 
highly  useful  to  othere,  &c.  The  sufferings  of 
Jesus,  considered  in  this  light,  are  very  encour- 
aging and  cheering  to  despised  or  neglected 
worth.  And  the  New  Testament  makea  this 
very  use  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sufferings  and 
humiliation  of  Jesus — e.  g.,  Hebrews,  xii.  8, 
oiff^wiyf  »«ratfjor^»^— L  e.,  he  was  so  supe- 
rior to  his  enemies  in  greatness  and  strength  of 
spirit  that  he  disregarded  their  insults  and  their 
foolieh  judgments  respecting  him. 

The  sufferings  of  Jesus  are  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  impress  our  min4e  with  a  view  of  his 
2f3 
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great  love  to  men.  Ha  became  poor  for  our 
flakes,  that  we  might  become  rich.  The  proper 
effect  of  this  view  is  to  lead  us  to  gratitude  and 
cheerfal  obedience. 

(3)  Some  are  accustomed  to  particularize  the 
•ins  for  which  Jesus  atoned  by  particular  hard- 
ships and  sufferings,  and  also  the  virtues,  for 
the  performance  of  which  he  at  such  times  pro- 
cured us  the  power.  But  we  ought  not  to  go 
beyond  the  New  Testament,  and  to  make  arbi- 
trary distinctions,  which  have  no  scriptural 
ground.  The  Bible  does  not  represent  Christ 
as  enduring,  in  the  highest  possible  degree, 
every  imaginable  distress  of  mind  and  body. 
The  greatness  of  the  merits  of  his  sufferings  de- 
pends neither  upon  their  continuance  nor  upon 
their  magnitude  and  variety.  The  sufferings  of 
Christ  would  still  possess  their  whole  adequate 
value,  even  if  he  did  not  endure  every  imagina- 
ble distress. 

n.  Sufferings  of  Christ  at  the  end  of  his  Uferf 
eammonly  ealled  hispassioiu 

(1)  The  sorrowful  feelings  of  his  souk  or  his 
mental  suffering,  his  anguish  of  heart,  exhibited 
most  strikingly  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  in  Geth- 
•emane;  Matt.  xxvi.  37 — 44;  Luke,  xzii.  41^- 
44.  This  anguish  is  described  by  Luke  as  great 
to  an  extraordinary  degree.  He  felt  it  shortly 
before  his  enemies  commenced  their  abuse.  In 
view  of  this  distress  many  difficulties  have 
arisen.  The  martyrs  of  religion  have  frequently 
exhibited,  under  greater  sufferings  than  these, 
and  tortures  which  they  have  actually  solicited, 
a  joy  and  firmness  which  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  admire.  Besides,  Jesus  exhibited 
throughout  all  the  rest  of  his  life  and  his  after 
sufferings  an  unexampled  magnanimity  and 
power.  He  foresaw  his  sufferings  with  cheer- 
ful courage^  and  undertook  them  of  his  own  ac- 
eord.  But  Jesus  did  not  exhibit,  either  in  the 
last  moments  of  his  life,  or  at  any  other  period, 
that  ill-timed  enthusiasm  which  was  so  much 
admired  in  the  Christian  martyrs  of  the  second 
and  third  centuries;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  did 
be  shew  any  cold  insensibility  to  suffering. 
Both  enthusiasts  and  philosophers  are  therefore 
displeased  with  his  allowing  himself  to  feel  this 
fear  and  timidity ;  and  many  interpreters  have 
exerted  their  skill  upon  these  passages,  to  per- 
Tert  their  true  meaning.  Why  such  despond- 
ency and  anguish  juat  at  this  time  t  We  remark 
upon  this  subject, 

(a)  There  is  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  Jesos 
at  this  time  which  is  inconsistent  with  a  great 
man.  He  was  far  from  that  apathy  and  sto- 
cism  which  the  martyrs  exhibited,  either  from 
affectation,  enthusiasm,  or  insensibility.  He 
actually  endured  therefore,  for  a  considerable 
time,  the  pains  of  death  which  are  natural  to 
men,  as  appears  from  Matt.  xxvi.  39«— 44 ;  John, 


xii.  87;  and  Paul  says  distinctly.  Heb.  ▼.  7,  8» 
that  Christ  wished  to  resemble  us,  his  brethren, 
in  respect  to  the  painful  accompanimente  of 
death,  in  order  to  qualify  himself  better  to  be- 
come a  compassionate  high-priest.  **  He  pray- 
ed to  God,  who  could  deliver  him  from  death, 
with  loud  crying  and  tears.**  A  foreed,  stoical 
apathy  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
Christ  and  bis  religion.  Christianity  pronoonces 
against  everything  which  is  forced,  artificial ,  and 
unsuited  to  the  nature  which  God  has  given  us. 
It  is  the  duty  of  men  to  improve  and  to  inereaae 
in  holiness;  but  they  should  stiU  continue  to  be 
men,  and  not  be  ashamed  of  human  fbelinga, 
and  of  the  natural  and  innocent  expressions  of 
them.  The  example  of  Christ  is  instructive  in 
this  respect.  But  the  most  important  consider- 
ation is  the  following^— viz.,  ^ 

(b)  These  sufferings,  as  Jesus  and  his  apoe- 
ties  always  taught,  were  endured  for  our  sakes, 
and  were  the  punishment  of  our  sins.  This  be- 
ing the  ease,  it  was  necessary  for  Christ  to  feel 
that  he  suffered.  He  could  not,  and  shonld  not, 
remain  insensible.  We  must  see  by  his  exam- 
ple what  we  deserved  to  suffer.  Some  hours 
before  his  death,  Jesus  assigned  this  as  the  true 
object  of  his  sufferings :  "  He  would  shed  his 
blood  for  the  remission  of  the  sins  of  men,"  and 
he  instituted  the  Lord's  supper  in  memory  of 
this  great  event;  Matt.  xxvi.  S8.  This  suffer- 
ing, therefore,  arose  principally  from  a  view  and 
a  lively  feeling  of  the  great  multitude  of  sins, 
their  criminality,  and  liability  to  punishment 
Cf.  Harwood,  Ueber  die  Ursachen  der  Seele- 
nangst Christi,  4  Abhandl. ;  Berlin,  1774.  The 
history  of  the  safferings  and  death  of  Christ  is 
considered  in  this  light  throughout  the  gospel 
and  episties.  He  suffered  and  died  for  us,  and 
on  our  account;  and  we  thus  learn  what  we  de- 
serve. This  history  was  not  intended  to  pro- 
duce a  short  and  transient  emotion,  or  mere 
compassionate  sympathy :  and  the  preacher  who 
employs  it  for  these  purposes  only  neglects  its 
proper  object.  This  is  a  great  fault  of  many 
Passion  and  Good-Friday  discourses ! 

(8)  The  great  bodily  sufferings  and  tortures 
which  he  firmly  endured ;  with  which  is  con- 
nected, 

(3)  His  condemnation  to  a  violent  death  on 
the  cross,  and  his  undergoing  of  this  sentence. 
His  life  of  humiliation  on  the  earth  ^fUpcu  oo^i 
closed  with  his  death ;  for  the  time  which  he 
lived  upon  the  earth  after  his  resurrection  did 
not  belong  to  it.  Crucifixion,  which  was  de- 
signed for  slaves  and  tnsurgenisf  was  a  very 
disgraceful  punishment.  Tide  Galatians,  iii. 
13*,  coll.  Deut.  xxi.  23.  Paul  therefore  consi- 
ders it  as  the  lowest  point  of  the  humiliation  of 
Jesus,  and  calls  it  fa^s&vcdtftf  in  distinction,  Phil, 
ii.  5—8 ;  cf.  Heb.  xii.  2.  Every  thing  was  or- 
dered by  €rod  in  sndt  a  way  as  to  convince  the 
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worlds  beyond  a  questton,  that  his  death  had 
actualiy  taken  plac^  Vide  the  ciicumstaDcee, 
John,  xix*  30,  seq.  In  that  age  no  one  doubted 
the  fset.  Jesus  was  laid  in  the  tomb  as  plainly 
dead.  He  remained  in  the  tomb  until  the  third 
day,  that  the  fact  of  his  death  might  be  the  more 
certain.  His  burial  was  honourable.  The  pas- 
sagSt  Is.  liii.  9,  may  well  be  referred  to  this 
event;  «»be  was  destined  to  a  grave  among 
tiansgrassore;  but  was  buried  with  the  rich.'^ 
The  New  Testament  does  not,  however,  ex- 
pressly cite  it  as  applicable  to  this  event. 

The  question  has  sometimes  been  asked, 
Whether  the  burial  of  Jesus  belonged  to  his 
stats  of  humiliation  or  exaltation.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  answer,  neither  to  one  nor  the  other. 
The  burial  concerned  only  the  lifeless  body, 
separated  from  the  soul.  But  aoeording  to  the 
common  way  of  thinking  and  feeling  among 
men»  the  cirenmstanees  of  the  burial  were  ho- 
nourable to  Jeans,  and  should  therefore  be  ra- 
ther connected  with  his  exaltation  than  his  ha- 
miliation. 

iVo^.— ^t  the  time  of  the  apostles  no  one 
doubted  the  actual  death  of  Jesus.  All,  Chris- 
tians, Jews,  and  Gentiles,  as  appeare  from  the 
New  Testament,  were  firmly  convinced  of  it  as 
an  undeniable  fact.  Some,  however,  appeared 
in  the  second  century,  who  either  doubted  or 
denied  the  actual  death  of  Christ;  or  who  gave 
such  a  turn  to  the  affair  as  to  remove  from  his 
death  and  crucifixion  whatever  was  offensive  to 
the  Jews  and  heathen.  The  death  of  Jesus  was 
not,  however,  disputed  on  historical  grounds, 
for  there-  were  none ;  but  merely  for  doetrinal 
reasons.  The  doctrine  of  Christ's  death  was 
inconsistent  with  some  of  their  philosophical 
hypotheses.  Most  of  the  Gnostics  and  Mani- 
cfaeans,  who  maintained  that  Christ  had  a  seem- 
ing Of  shadowy  body,  contended  that  he  did  not 
actually  suffer  tortures  and  death ;  but  only  iv 
5omJ0t»  (seemingly,  in  his  seeming  body.)  Vide 
s.  93,  II.  The  Basilidiani  maintained  that  Jesus 
was  not  crucified,  but  Simon  of  Cyrene  in  his 
stead.  Cerinthus  taught  that  one  of  the  highest 
wms,  Christ  or  the  A^yo$,  united  himself  with 
the  man  Jesus,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  at 
hie  baptism ;  that  Christ  deserted  the  man  Jesus 
during  his  sufferings,  and  returned  to  heaven ; 
and  that  thus  the  man  Jesus  alone  suffered  and 
died.  In  accordance  with  this  opinion,  he  and 
his  followen  explained  the  exclamation  of 
Christ  upon  the  cross,  "My  God!  why  hast 
thou  forsaken  me  V  Matthew,  xxvii.  46. 

This  desertion  {dertHcUo  a  Deo)  has  been 
very  differently  anderetood,  even  in  modem 
times.  The  words  which  Christ  uses  are  taken 
from  Ps.  xxii.  1— a  psalm  which  he  frequently 
cites  as  referring  to  himself.  It  is  the  language 
of  a  deeply  distressed  sufferer,  who  looks  for- 
ward with  anxious  longing  to  the  termination 


of  his  sufferings,  and  to  whom  the  assistance 
of  God,  comfort,  and  consolation,  seem  to  dis- 
appear altogether,  or  to  delay  too  long.  The 
phrase  io  be  deterUd  by  God  is  frequently  used 
without  implying  a  prevailing  doubt  in  the  ac- 
tual providence  of  God;  as  Ps.  Ixxi.  11;  Isa. 
xlix.  14.  Notwithstanding,  this  anxious  feeling 
was  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  piercing  of  the 
mental  sufferings  of  Jesus.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  very  consoling  and  quieting  to  one  who 
comes  into  similar  circumstances,  especially  at 
the  close  of  his  life,'  since  he  can  couni  upon 
being  heard  in  the  same  way.  Thus  Jesus  was 
enabled,  shortly  before  his  death,  when  he  saw 
his  approaching  end,  joyfully  to  exclaim,  rcre- 
XtatMr^i,  e.,  now  everything  which  I  bad  to  do 
or  to  suffer  according  to  the  will  of  God  is  ac- 
complished and  perfected ;  John,  xix.  30,  coll. 
V.  38.  This  term  refere  especially,  as  ^txi^povy 
does  in  other  cases,  to  the  fulfilment  of  what 
was  predicted  concerning  him  as  the  decree  of 
God.  Vide  Luke,  xviii.  31 ;  xxii.  37;  Acts, 
xiii.  39. 

IIL  Attribute»  and  Motive»  of  th»  Suffering»  of 
Chriat, 

Jesus  underwent  all  these  sufferings,  and 
death  itself,  (1)  innocently^  Luke,  xxiii.  14, 15, 
and  the  parallel  texts,  2  Cor.  v.  21 ;  1  Pet.  ii. 
22 ;  iii.  18 ;  {2)  freely,  Matt.  xvi.  21—24 ;  John, 
X.  11, 17,  18;  xiii.  1,  21—33;  xviii.  1—8;  (3) 
with  the  greatest  patience  and  flrmness,  1  Pet. 
ii.  23 ;  (A)  from  unexampled  and  magnantmou» 
love  to  us ;  also,  from  obedience  to  God,  he  herein 
subjected  himself  to  the  will  and  decree  of  God. 
Vide  8.  88;  John,  xv.  13 ;  Rora.  v.  6 — 8. 

Theologians  call  this  obedience  which  Jesus 
exhibited  in  suffering,  passive  obedience,  from 
Phil.  ii.  8,  («obedient  unto  the  death  of  the 
cross.**  The  active  obedience  of  Christ,  his 
doing  everything  which  was  suitable  to  the 
divine  will  and  command,  was  considered  s.  93, 
III.  l^hey  are  one  and  the  same  obedience  in 
reality.  The  origin  and  advantage  of  this  dis- 
tinction will  be  further  considered  in  the  Article 
on  Justification.  The  various  object»  and  uses 
of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  will  also  be  consi- 
dered more  fully  in  the  same  Article,  s.  115. 
Cf.  Moms,  p.  160,  161,  s.  7. 

SECTION  XCVI. 
or  Christ's  descent  into  hell. 

I.  Meaning  of  the  pkrateobgy,  <•  to  de»eend  into 
hellt"  (S*«^  Sn  in»,  naraßatpt»  tif  iiup,)  and  an 
explanation  of  the  texts  relating  to  thi»  subject* 

(1)  The  ancients  believed  universally,  not 
excluding  the  Orientelists  and  the  Hebrews, 
that  there  was  a  place  in  the  invisible  worid, 
conceived  to  be  deep  under  the  earth,  into  which 
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4be  disembodied  boqIs  of  men,  good  and  bad, 
went  immediately  after  death.  The  name  of 
this  plaoe  was  Stci^,  fd«;;,  ortu$^  the  under-Uforld^ 
the  kingdom  cf  the  dead.  This  word  nefer  de* 
notes  the  place  of  the  damned^  either  in  the  scrip- 
tares  or  in  the  fathers  of  the  first  three  cen* 
taries.  Accordingly,  the  phrase  degeendere  in 
oreum  always  denotes  in  the  Bible  the  eeparaUon 
tf  the  90ulfirom  the  body,  and,  the  condition  of  the 
dieembodied  spirit  after  deaths  Nam.  xvi.  30, 
83 ;  Job,  vii.  9 ;  Ps.  Iv.  16;  Isaiah,  xiv.  15;  and 
fireqoently  in  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  When  the  heroes  of  Homer  are 
slain,  their  sonis  are  said  to  descend  to  Hades. 

This  phrase  may  then  be  explained,  in  this 
sense,  to  refer  to  the  death  of  Christ;  and  so  it 
is  a  tropical  or  figurative  representation  of  his 
death,  and  the  separation  of  his  sonl  from  his 
body.  When  he  died,  he  descended  into  Hades, 
and  continued  there,  as  to  his  seal,  as  long  as 
his  body  continned  in  the  graTC.  We  find  the 
continuance  of  Christ  in  Hades  aotoally  men- 
tioned in  this  sense  in  the  New  Testament. 
Peter,  in  his  speech,  (Acts,  ii.  27,)  cites  the 
passage.  Psalm  xvi.  10,  ov»  iyxa^a%tC^stf  triv 
^XV'  f^^  '^i  9^^  which  is  always  referred  to 
Christ's  death  and  continuance  in  the  grave. 
The  phrase  xwtaßaCvnv  et;  aBijv  does  not  indeed 
occur  io  that  passage ;  but  the  omission  is  mere- 
ly accidental.  It  was  certainly  used  by  the 
first  Christians  respecting  Christ  as  deeeoMd^  in 
the  same  way  as  respecting  other  dead. 

(3)  But  the  chief  dependence  is  placed  upon 
two  other  texts  of  the  New  Testament,  in  which 
the  descent  of  phrist  to  hell  is  expressly  men- 
tioned, and  in  one  of  which  his  employment  in 
Hades  is  thought  to  be  determined. 

(a)  Ephes.  iv.  9.  But  the  context  shews 
that  the  descent  of  Christ  to  hell  is  not  the  sub- 
ject in  this  text,  but  his  descent  from  heaven 
down  to  the  earth,  and  his  subsequent  return 
into  heaven. 

{b)  The  principal  passage  is,  1  Pet.  iii.  18 — 
30.  Various  explanations  are  giveA  of  this  pas- 
sage. Id  the  earliest  times,  it  was  universally 
considered  as  denoting  the  continnanceof  Christ 
in  Hades ;  and  this  meaning  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  natural,  and  best  suited  to  the  words,  the 
context,  and  all  the  ideas  of  antiquity.  But  as 
this  meaning  does  not  accord  with  modem  ideas, 
various  other  explanations  have  been  attempted. 
But  the  context  shews  that  the  continuance  of 
Jesus  in  Hades  is  the  subject  of  this  passage— 
i.  e.,  that  it  treats  of  the  condition  and  employ- 
ment of  the  soul  of  Christ  after  deatli.  The 
apostle  is  shewing,  from  the  example  of  Jesus, 
that  suffering  for  the  good  of  others  is  honour- 
able and  will  be  rewarded.  Christ  laid  men 
under  great  obligations  to  him,  by  sufiering  and 
dying  for  them,  ver.  18;  by  what  he  did  too 
after  death,  while  his  spirit  was  in  Hades,  ver. 


19;  (Twr.  dO  is  parenthetic;)  by  his  nsomo- 
tion,  ver.  31 ;  his  retam  to  God,  and  his  elevated 
situation  in  heaven,  ver.  33.  The  sense  then  is: 
the  body  of  Christ  died,  but  his  coul  wa»  pre- 
served. (Peter  always  uses  oopg  and  ftm^ftn  ia 
this  sense;  as  iv.  1,  6.)  While  his  body  was 
lying  in  the  giave,  bis  soul  (h  9,  ao*  ttPtvpMti) 
wandered  down  to  the  Icingdom  of  the  dead«  and 
there  preached  to  the  disembodied  spirits.  It 
was  the  belief  of  the  ancients  that  the  manes 
still  continued,  in  the  nndei^world,  to  prosecute 
t^eir  former  employments.  Vide  Isaiah,  xiv. 
9.  The  same  belief  is  seen  in  the  fables  of  the 
Grecian  kings  and  judges.  Tiraeias  atili  con- 
tinued to  prophesy.  Vide  Isaiah,  xiv*  9.  Christ, 
by  his  instructions  and  exhortationa  to  reforma- 
tion, deserved  well  of  men  while  he  was  n|km 
earth.  He  continned  this  employment  in  Hades. 
He  preached  to  the  greatest  sinners ;  and  Noah's 
contemporaries  are  particularised  as  distinguish- 
ed examples  of  ancient  sinners,  ver.  80.  Now 
that  Peter  really  supposed  that  Christ  dsMtnded 
to  Hades  appears  from  Acts,  ii.  31. 

IL  Ä  Sketch  of  the  Histon/  of  this  Doctrine, 

For  the  various  opinions  of  commentators  re- 
specting the  descent  of  Christ  to  lieU,  ef.  Die- 
telmaier,  Historie  dogmatis  de  descenau  Christi 
ad  inferos,  ed.  3 ;  Altorf.  1763;  6vo ;  Semler,  in 
Programm.  Acad.  p.  371,  seq.;  Pott,  E^stola 
Caiholica  perpetua  annotatione  illustr.,  vol.  ii. ; 
Göttingen,  1790;  Excurs.  iii.  (ad  1  Pet.  iii.;)  and 
Dr.  Hacker,  (court-preacher  in  Dresden,)  Diss, 
de  descensu  Christi  ad  inferos,  ad  piovinciam 
Messie  demandatam  referenda ;  Dresden,  1803. 
[Cf.  Hahn,  s.  473.] 

The  passage,  Acte,  ii.,  coll.  Psalm  xvi.  10, 
was  the  foundation  upon  which  this  doctrine 
was  built.  Its  simple  meaning  is,  that  Christ 
really  died^  like  other  men,  and  that,  while  his 
lifeleas  body  lay  in  the  grave,  his  soul  was  in 
the  same  place  and  state  with  the  aouls  of  all 
the  dead«  So  the  early  Christians  undoubtedly 
understood  it.  The  question  now  aroee.  Was 
the  soul  of  ona  who  while  on  earth  had  been  so 
active  for  the  good  of  men,  idle  and  unem- 
ployed in  Hades  f  No*  Hence  a  third  ques- 
tion. What  was  his  employment  while  there  1 
The  same  as  on  eartli— -Ae  »nsfrtiefcrf  ■vraa  the 
natural  conclusion,  which  was  confirmed  by  the 
word  ianjpvic,  1  Pet.  iii«  19.  But  since,  in  later 
times.  Hades  was  undentood  to  signify  only 
the  place  of  the  damned  f  and  since  fiAami  sad 
»innere  are  mentioned  by  Peter  in  this  passage; 
it  was  /ÄiM€r-~4o  the  place  of  the  damned— 4hat 
Christ  was  supposed  to  have  gone,  to  pieaeh 
repentance,  («^^(Mh»,)  to  shew  himself  as  a 
victor  in  triumph,  dec 

Such  is  the  course  which  the  investigation  of 
this  question  naturally  took.  Now  the  hiatori- 
cal  aketch  itself. 
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(1)  The  eoclatiBstiflil  hJ^tn  of  the  fint 
UiTM  eeDturies  were  agreed  in  the  opinion  that 
daring  the  throe  days  in  which  the  body  of 
Christ  lay  in  the  giave  his  soul  was  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  dead.  This  opinion  they  de- 
rived eonectly  from  1  Pet*  lii.  and  Aofcs,  ii.  By 
this  representation  they  supposed,  in  substance, 
tb«  condition  of  Christ,  as  to  his  soul  during 
his  death,  to  be  described.  Thus  Ireneus  says, 
•<  Christ  in  this  way  fulfilled  the  law  of  the 
dead,'*  T*  3 1 .  Clement  of  Alexandria  expresses 
himself  in  the  same  way.  Origen  says,  yvfjivti 
ew/*aC0i  ytvofuni  ^zi^  Contra  Celsum,  ii. 
Tertullian  says,  »^  Christus  forma  human«  mor- 
tis apud  inferos  (e^t)  functus,^'  dec. 

They  differed  in  opinion  respecting  his  em- 
ployment there.  Most  supposed  that  he  preached 
the  gospel  to  the  ancient  belieTers  who  expected 
bis  advent— to  the  patriarchs,  &c.  Vide  Iren. 
(iy*45,60,)  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian, 
Origen,  and  others.  But  Origen  and  some 
others  seem  to  have  belicTed  that  Christ  rescued 
the  damned  who  belioTed  on  him  in  Hades,  and 
transported  them  to  the  abode  of  the  blessed. 
Still,  the  de$eerU  to  hell  is  nowhere  expressly 
noentioned  in  the  ancient  creeds  of  the  first 
three  centuries,  either  in  the  Eastern  or  West- 
em  church.  No  one  in  this  period  held  it  to  be 
the  interment  of  Christ ;  nor  did  any  one  as- 
sert that  he  went  exckuivtly  to  the  place  of  the 
damned. 

(d)  This  doctrine  was  gradually  regarded  as 
fixed  after  the  fourth  century,  and  was  adopted 
into  the  creedt.  The  phrase  xof ix^orf a  U^  fo 
»wfOiZ'^^  VB8  established  at  the  Arian  Coun- 
cil at  Sirmium,  in  the  year  367,  and  at  many 
orthodox  and  Arian  councils  after  that  time.  It 
was  now  inserted  in  the  more  ancient -creeds,  to 
which  it  had  not  previottsly  belonged— e.  g., 
into  the  apostolical  creed,  particularly,  as  it 
seems,  on  aopoont  of  the  controversies  with 
ApoUinaris.  But  all  the  churches  had  not  ad- 
mitted it  into  this  creed  before  the  sixth  century. 
Ruffin  says  (Expos.  S.  Ap.),  that  the  Romish 
ebnreh  did  not  admit  this  ^trine  into  the 
apostolical  creed,  *<  nu  in  Ortenof  eeektiü  habe- 
iur^"  and  adds,  that  the  word  boriid  which  is 
there  used,  conveys  the  same  sense.  The  rea- 
son why  this  doctrine  was  so  much  insisted  on, 
and  admitted  into  the  creeds,  especially  after 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  is,  that  it 
afforded  a  weighty  argument  against  the  fol- 
lowers of  A  p(dlinaris,  who  denied  the  existence 
of  a  human  soul  in  Christ.  Vide  s.  93,  II.  ad 
finem.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  fathers  of  the 
fourth  oontnry,  and  of  the  one  succeeding,  ad- 
hered for  the  meet  part  to  the  opinions  found 
among  the  eariier  fathers.  No.  1. 

(3)  The  opinions  of  the  earlier  fathers  were 
gradually  set  aside  in  after  ages,  especially  in 
the  Weitem  church.  The  opinion,  that  the 
44 


Separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body  was  all 
that  was  intended  by  the  representation  off 
ChrisOs  descent  to  hell,  was  by  degrees  entirely 
laid  aside.  The  itfemua  was  considered  by 
many  as  the  appropriate  designation  of  the 
place  of  the  damned,  and  the  passage  in  1  Pet» 
iii.  as  the  only  proof-text ;  and  so  the  descent  to 
hell  became  equivalent  to  the  descent  of  Christ 
to  the  place  of  the  damned.  Such  were  the 
viewa  of  many  of  the  schoolmen.  Thomas 
Aquinas  adopted  the  opinion  of  Hieronymna 
and  Gregory,  that  Christ  rescued  the  souls  of 
the  pious  fathers  who  lived  before  Christ  from 
the  Umbua  patrum^  (a  kind  of  entrance  to  hell, 
Mtatus  rnediui,)    So  also  the  Council  at  Trent. 

They  now  began  to  dispute,  whether  the  soul 
only  of  Christ  was  in  hell,  or  his  body  also ; 
whether  he  was  there  during  the  whole  time  in 
which  his  body  was  in  the  grave,  or  only  on  the 
third  day,  shortly  before  the  resurrection,  &o* 
Durandus  and  other  schoolmen  understood  the 
matter  figuratively.  According  to  them,  Jesus 
was  not  in  hell  quoad  realem  prasentiam  (as  to 
his  substance),  but  only  quoad  Rectum,  This 
opinion  had  many  advocates. 

The  Protestant  theologians  since  theReformsr 
tion  have  been  divided  in  opinion  upon  this 
subject* 

(a)  Luther  spoke  very  doubtfully  upon  the 
subject,  and  was  unwilling  to  determine  any- 
thing decidedly.  He  agreed  at  first  with  Hiero* 
nymus  and  Gregory,  in  supposing  a  Hmbua  /mk 
irum  whither  Christ  went.  But  whenever  he 
mentioned  the  subject,  especially  after  1533,  he 
was  accustomed  to  remark  that  Christ  destroyed 
the  power  of  the  devil  and  of  hell,  whither  he 
went  with  soul  and  body.  This  induced  the 
theologians,  who  adhered  strictly  to  every  par- 
ticular doctrine  of  Luther,  to  represent  the  de- 
eeent  cf  Chriet  to  hell  as  his  victory  over  the 
devil,  as  was  done  in  the  Formula  Coneordim^ 
art.  tx.  M.  Flaccins  had  represented  the  descent 
to  hell  as  belonging  to  the  state  of  humiliation. 
But  they  represented  it  as  belonging  to  the 
state  of  exaltation,  and  declared  that  on  the  mo- 
ment of  the  resurrection  Christ  repaired  to  hell, 
with  soul  and  body,  in  both  natures,  shewed 
himself  to  Satan  and  hell  as  victor,  and  then 
appeared  alive  upon  the  earth  at  daybreak* 
They  are  not  so  unreasonable,  however,  as  to 
demand  a  belief  in  all  their  distinctions  respect- 
ing this  doctrine.  Hotter,  Baier,  Winkler, 
Carpaov,  and  others,  held  these  views.  But 
there  is  no  foundation  for  them  in  the  Bible. 
Some  of  the  ancient  creeds  say,  the  galea  of 
hell  (kingdom  of  the  dead)  trembled  at  hie  t^ 
proaehr-^,  g.,  the  Sirmian  creed,  357. 

(b)  Beaa  and  other  reformers  understood  the 
descent  cfChriet  to  hell  U}meiKa\aa  burial  Rnsa 
and  Rambach  among  the  Lutherans  assented 
to  this  opinion*    It  is  false,  however;  for  de- 
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soent  to  hell,  in  the  sense  of  the  ancients,  does 
not  refer  to  the  body  bat  to  the  soul.  Vide 
supra« 

(e)  Others  affirmed  that  Christ  preached  the 
grospel  in  Hades;  some  say,  to  the  believers 
who  lived  before  his  advent;  others,  to  the 
wicked  also,  and  that  such  as  submited  to  hin^ 
were  delivered  from  the  place  of  the  damned ; 
almost  like  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  ancients. 
Even  Seiler  thinks  this  opinion  very  probable. 
He  supposes,  with  others,  that  both  the  body 
and  soul  of  Christ  were  in  Hades.  But  Flac- 
cius,  Brentius,  Dreyer,  and  others,  agree  with 
the  ancients,  that  only  the  soul  of  Christ  was 
there,  while  his  body  lay  in  the  grave.  But 
these  differ  again  on  the  question,  whether  the 
descent  to  hell  belongs  to  the  state  of  humilia- 
tion or  exaltation. 

{d)  Some  supposed,  as  Durand  us  did,  that 
the  whole  subject  should  be  understood  figura- 
tively. 

(«)  Zeltner,  Baumgarten,  CEder,  and  others, 
returned  to  the  ancient  opinion,  and  understood 
q^i  to  denote  in  general  the  place  and  tonditum 
€f  departed  tpirils*  So  most  of  the  English 
and  Arminian  theologians. 

(/)  John  ^pinus  (a  Lutheran  theologian  at 
Hamburg,  of  the  sixteenth  century)  affirmed 
that  Jesus  endured  in  hell  the  pains  of  the 
damned,  and  therefore  accounted  his  descent 
thither  as  belonging  to  the  state  of  humiliation. 
He  had  many  followers,  though  he  was  not  the 
first  who  advanced  this  opinion.  Cardinal  Ni- 
oolans  of  Casa  had  before  asserted  the  same 
thing  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  also  many 
reformed  and  Lutheran  theologians  since  the 
sixteenth  century,  as  John  Agricola,  Hunnius, 
Brentius,  Cocceius,  and  Witsius. 

We  omit  the  mention  of  the  peculiar  hypo- 
theses of  some  other  theologians. 

L  CriHeal  ObeenaHonsl  and  a  retuU  frwi  what 
hoibeeneaid. 
Theologians  at  the  present  day  are  agreed,  for 
the  most  part,*that  this  question  is  one  of  minor 
importance.  Some  have  often  affirmed  that  the 
passage  1  Pet.  iii.  did  not  relate  to  this  subject. 
But  all  the  other  explanations  given  are  forced 
and  unnatural,  and  the  idea,  after  all,  is  scrip- 
tural, for  the  passage  Acts  ii.  cannot  be  explained 
away.  According  to  the  passage,  1  Pet.  iii.,  the 
soul  of  Christ  actually  went  to  the  place  cf  the 
damned  (^vXew^,  career  cscum)  in  Hades,  and 
there  preached  to  the  disembodied  spirits.  Until 
the  last  judgment  the  souls  of  all  the  deceased 
are  in  Hades,  (i.  e.,  they  are  maties,  disem- 
bodied,) but  in  diflTerent  regions,  distant  from 
each  other,  (i.  e.,  in  vario  itatu)^  Luke,  xvi.  19— 
31.  Christ,  then,  during  his  continuance  there, 
did  what  he  was  accustomed  to  do  while  yet  on 
the  earth  for  the  good  of  men;  he  imtrueted 


those  who  needed  instmction,  and  exkwrted^ 
The  object  and  use  of  this  preaching,  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  passage  in  Peter,  we  cannot 
see,  since  those  who  are  in  Hades  are  always 
represented  by  Jesus,  the  apostlee,  and  Peter 
himself,  as  fixed  in  their  destiny,  and  reserved 
to  the  day  of  judgment.    Cf.  Luke,  xvi. 

It  will  be  sufficient  for  the  teacher  of  religicm 
to  say  that  the  phrase,  Chrut  deeeended  to  heilt 
teaches  (1)  that  during  the  time  in  which  th« 
body  of  Christ  lay  in  the  grave  he  was  really 
dead;  and  (3)  that  the  human  soul  of  Christ 
was  in  the  same  unknown  condition  and  place 
to  which  the  souls  of  all  the  deceased  go«  and 
where  they  continue  till  the«day  of  judgment; 
(3)  that  in  this  respect  also,  as  in  others,  ha 
was  like  men,  his  brethren,  and  that  (4)  he  had 
a  true  human  soul ;  Acts,  ii.  (5)  Peter  assures 
us  that  Christ  did  this  for  the  good  of  men ;  he 
preached  to  the  deparied  apirite.  The  nature  of  this 
preaching,  its  particular  (^Jeet  and  eoneequemeetf 
what  he  intended  to  effect,  and  did  actually  effect 
by  it,  are  entirely  unknown  to  us,  as  many  other 
things  which  pertain  to  the  invisible  kingdom  of 
spirits.  When  we  ourselves  shall  belong  to  that 
invisible  kingdom,  and  probably  not  till  then,  we 
shall  receive  more  perfect  information  respecting 
this  subject,  if  it  can  be  useful  for  us  to  have  it. 

SECTION  XCVH. 

HISTORV  OF  CHniST  CONSIDERED  AS  A  MAR,  llT  HIS 
STATE  or  EXALTATION  OR  PERFECTION.  S.  97 
— 99,  INCLUSIVE. 

I.  Of  the  ReaurreeHon  of  ChrUt, 

(1)  The  vivification  and  resurrection  of  the 
man  Jesus  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  pan  üatum 
exaUaUonüy  but  terminue  a  ^o,  as  some  theo* 
logians  have  justly  remarked.  So  his  concep- 
tion was  the  terminua  a  quo  of  the  state  of  hiH 
miliation.  The  state  of  exaltation^  strictly  speak- 
ing, commences  with  the  ascension  of  Christ. 
The  events  which  preceded  were  merely  pre- 
paratory. 

(3)  The  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  frequently 
ascribed  in  scripture  to  the  Father;  Acts,  ii.  94, 
33 ;  iii.  15.  Vide  other  texts,  Morus,  p.  174, 
s.  1,  note.  Jesus,  however,  frequently  ascribes 
it  to  himself,  as  the  Son  of  God,  John,  x.  18, 
coll.  ii.  19,  «•  I  have  power  (ftoixr/oy)  to  take 
my  life  again.*^  He  had  this  power,  inasmuch 
as  he  acted  in  common  with  the  Father,  and,  as 
Messiah,  had  received  power  from  the  Father' 
adequate  to  this  purpose. 

(3)  The  proof  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
on  the  third  day  is  to  be  deduced  entirely  from 
the  accounts  given  of  it  in  the  New  Testament 
The  genuinenest  of  these  histories,  and  the  en> 
tire  credibility  of  the  accounts  contained  in  them, 
are  here  presupposed.  On  these  grounds  we 
may  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  fac^  even 
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if  no  itispiratioii  is  admitted.  Tide  e.  6, 8.  The 
folioiring  cironmstances  deeerre  notice— viz., 

(a)  The  disciples  of  Jesae  had  always  ex- 
pected that  he  would  establish  avisible  iiingdom 
upon  earth.  They  had  never  understood,  and  al- 
ways perverted,  what  he  frequently  said  to  them 
respecting  his  death  and  resurrection.  When, 
therefore,  his  death  took  place,  they  did  not  be- 
lieTe  that  he  would  actually  rise  again.  Vide 
John,  XX.  9,  coll.  ver.  S4,  85.  Accordingly 
Ihey  were  so  incredulous  on  this  subject,  that 
they  regarded  the  first  information  of  the  fact 
whi^  they  received  as  fabulous  and  unworthy 
of  credit;  Luke,  xzir.  11,  coll.  ver.  23— S4. 
Gregory  the  Great  remarks,  Justly  and  happily, 
dubiMum  est  ah  ilHs,  ne  duhitarttur  a  nobis, 

(5)  AiWr  this  event  Jesus  appeared  frequently 
to  his  apostles  and  his  other  disciples.  Ten 
different  appearances  have  been  noticed  by  some 
writers  in  the  Evangelists.  At  these  times  he 
conversed  with  his  disciples,  and  gave  them 
such  palpable  demonstrations  of  his  resunec- 
tion  that  none  of  them  could  longer  doubt  re- 
specting the  fact.  Vide  the  last  chapters  of 
tihe  gospels,  and  partieulariy  John,  xz.  21,  and 
Acts,  i.  2,  3;  x.  41.  Some,  at  first,  regarded 
bis  appearance  to  be  that  of  a  dead  man  with  a 
Aadowy  hody^  such  as  was  believed  by  the 
Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans;  very  much  the 
same  as  in  Homer  and  Virgil.  So  Thomas,  in 
John,  XX.  25,  seq.  For  this  reason  Jesus  ate 
"with  them,  and  allowed  them  to  handle  him, 
John,  xxi. 

(c)  Thenceforward  they  were  so  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  his  resurrection  that  they  never  were 
or  could  be  persuaded  to  doubt  respecting  it. 
They  spake  of  it,  after  the  final  departure  of 
Christ  from  the  earth,  as  an  established  fact, 
vrhich  was  universally  admitted.  They  pro- 
claimed it  publicly  at  Jerusalem,  where  Jesus 
was  condemned,  before  the  Sanhedrim,  and  other 
tribunals ;  nor  could  any  one  convince  them  of 
the  contrary.  Acts,  ii.24,  32;  iv.  8 — 13;  iii., 
X.,  xiii.;  1  Cor.  xv.  5,  seq. ;  1  Pet.  i.  21. 

((/)  No  Solid  hütorieal  objection  has  been 
ever  brought  against  this^event;  nor  has  any 
ground  been  alleged  sufficient  to  convict  the 
apostles  of  imposture,  because  the  data  for  such 
proof  are  wanting.  The  event  must  therefore 
be  regarded  as  true,  until  the  contrary  can  be 
proved  by  historical  reasons^  or  until  the  wit- 
nesses can  be  convicted  of  untruth.  The  ene- 
mies of  Christianity  have  often  been  challenged 
to  produce  a  single  example  of  a  history  so  well 
attested  as  that  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and 
followed  too  by  such  important  consequences, 
both  among  cultivated  and  ruder  nations,  which 
has  turned  out  in  the  end  to  be  false  and  ficti- 
tious. But  such  an  example  they  have  never 
been  able  to  produce.  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  we  do  not  find  in  the  whole  history  of  the 


apostles  that  any  of  the  most  enlightened  ene- 
mies of  Christianity,  even  the  Sanhedrim  at 
Jerusalem,  undertook  to  say  that  Christ  had  not 
risen,  although  they  hated  the  apostles  so  much 
as  to  abuse  and  condemn  them.  M  that  iime^ 
no  one  ventured  seriously  to  question  this  fact. 
The  grave  was  watched ;  the  frightened  guards 
bronght  the  news  of  what  had  happened  to  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  were  bribed  to  give  out  that  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  had  stolen  his  corpse;  Matt 
xxviiL  11—13.  Incredible  as  this  story  was, 
still  many  of  the  Jews  at  first  believed  it,  as 
Matthew  declares,  ver.  15  of  the  same  chapter. 

To  this  latter  supposition,  the  Wofenb,  CTfi- 
gtnannte  has  entirely  assented,  in  his  work. 
Vom  Zweck  Jesu^  and  in  the  fragment,  "  Ueber 
die  Auferstehungsgeschichte  Jesu,'*  which  Les- 
sing published  in  his  *»  Beytragen  zflr  Gesch* 
ichte  und  Literatur,*'  b.  4,  1T77.  He  looks  up 
all  possible  discrepancies  in  the  narrative  which 
the  evangelists  have  given  of  minute  circum- 
stances, although  they  would  not  be  sufficient, 
even  if  well  grounded,  to  render  the  fact  historu 
cally  suspicious.  Vide  Boederlein,  Fragmente 
und  Anttfrsgmente,  2  thle.;  Nürnberg,  1781; 
Semler's  ««Beantwortung;'*  2Bd  ed.  1780;  Mi- 
chaelis, Auferstehnngsgeschichte  Jesu ;  Halle« 
1783.  Among  the  ancient  writers,  see  Bitten, 
Wahrheit  der  christlichen  Religion  auf  der  Au- 
ferstehungsgeschichte Jesu,  u.  s.  w ;  and  Sher- 
lok.  Gerichtliches  Verhör  der  Zeugen  für,  u.  s.  w. 

Some  have  endeavoured  to  render  this  histoiy 
suspicious,  from  the  fact  that  Jesus  did  not /»i^ 
Kcly  shew  himself  after  his  resurrection,  and  did 
not  appear  to  his  enemies.  Some  reply  that  it 
does  not  follow  from  the  silence  of  the  evange- 
lists that  he  did  not.  But  Peter  says  expressly 
that  he  appeared  ov  tlojv^I  1^9  ^09,  oXX* — finlvt 
(the  disciples,)  Acts,  x.  40,  41.  What  object, 
now,  would  have  been  answered  by  this  public 
appearance  T  Those  who  had  not  before  received 
him  as  Messiah  would  have  rejected  him  anew ; 
and  even  although  they  should  efiect  nothing 
by  it,  they  would  still  have  given*  out  the  whole 
thing  as  an  imposition.  And  suppose  the  whole 
populace  had  believed,  they  might  have  com- 
menced dangferous  innovations,  and  made  ar- 
rangements to  establish  Christ  as  an  earthly 
king.  Cf.  John,  vi.  15.  Those  who  had  no 
taste  or  capacity  for  the  spiritual  kingdom  of 
Christ  would  no  more  have  believed  in  him,  or 
firmly  and  faithfully  adhered  to  him,  after  he 
had  appeared  to  them  raised  from  the  dead,  and 
had  himself  preached  to  them,  than  before,  when 
he  also  preached  to  them  in  person,  and  wrought 
the  greatest  miracles  before  them ;  so  that  he 
himself  would  have  found  the  truth  of  what  is 
said,  Luke,  xvi.  31. 

Persons  have  not  been  wanting  who  have 
considered  the  account  of  the  resunection  of 
Christ  as  allegorical.    Semler  supposed  that 
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Christ  did  not  ph^neall^  rise  from  th^deod,  and 
that  the  life  which  is  ascribed  to  him  is  spiritual 
life  in  heaven  and  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Others 
suppose  that  he  did  not  actually  die  upon  the 
cross,  but  that  he  lived  in  private  among  his 
friends  for  a  considerable  time  after  his  cruci- 
fixion, and  then  disappeared«  Thej  suppose 
that  when  hie  side  was  pierced  he  fell  into  a 
swoon,  from  which  he  was  revived  by  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  spices  in  the  tomb ;  without  think- 
ing that,  even  if  he  had  survived  the  crucifixion, 
this  evaporation  in  a  confined  cave  would  neces- 
sarily have  suffocated  him.  Spinoza  says, 
somewhere,  that  the  resurreotion  and  ascension 
,  were  not  events  which  took  place  in  the  material 
world,  but  in  the  fnor'al  world — i.  e.,  they  are 
fictions,  ancient  Christian  fables,  which,  how- 
ever, had  great  moral  consequences.  Many  mo- 
dem writers,  and  even  some  theologians,  have 
adopted  this  opinion.  Dr.  Paulus  rather  in- 
clines to  it  in  his  Comments  on  the  Evangelists. 
(4)  The  neeemty  and  importance  of  this  doc- 
trine. It  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
positive  and  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
and  is  so  regarded  by  Christ,  and  in  the  whole 
New  Testament    Moms,  p.  175,  seq.,  s.  3. 

(a)  The  Aposdes  always  represent  this  as  a 
fundamental  truth  of  the  Christian  faith.  The 
C^^  A7y89UK$,  he  thetaed  himeef  aUve  to  his  mee- 
wengen^u  e.,  disciples — ^is  mentioned  as  a 
fundamental  truth,  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  coll.  Rom.  x. 

^  9.  The  apostles  were  called  ftdfttvptioifat^aattai 
Xpt^rov,  Acts,  i.  22.  Paul  therefore  says,  that 
if  Christ  be  not  risen  we  can  have  no  hope  of 
resurrection,  and  our  whole  faitii  in  him  is  un- 
founded ;  1  Cor.  XV.  14,  17,  col),  ver.  5 — 7 ;  for 
the  instructions  of  Christ  are  attested  and  con- 
firmed as  certain  and  divine  only  by  the  resurrec 
tion.    Cf.  1  Pet  i.  3,  and  Moras,  p.  176,  n.  5. 

(b)  All  the  apostles  agree  that  Christ  by  his 
resunection  received  the  seal  and  sanction  of 
God,  as  the  great  Prophet  and  Saviour  consti- 
tuted by  him.  He  himself  had  claimed  to  be 
the  Messiah ;  but  his  death  seemed  to  frustrate 
every  hope.  Vide  Luke,  xxiv.  20,  21.  His 
resurrection,  however,  rendered  tiiis  belief  more 
sure  and  unwavering.  His  disciples  now  saw 
that  he  was  the  person  whom  he  claimed  to  be. 
They  were  compelled  to  condode  that  God 
would  not,  by  such  a  distinguished  miracle, 
authorize  and  support  an  impostor,  who  merely 
pretended  to  be  a  divine  messenger.  Added  to 
this  is  the  fact,  that  he  himself  had  prophesied 
that  he  should  rise  in  three  days ;  Luke,  xviii. 
33;  John,  x.  17.  The  accomplishment  of  this 
prophecy  proves  that  Christ  did  not  teach  in  his 
own  name,  but  as  the  messenger  of  God ;  as  he 
often  said;  John,  viii. — ^x.  The  following  are 
the  most  important  texts  relating  to  this  point— 
viz.,  Romans,  i.  4 ;  Acts,  xvii.  31 ;  1  Tim.  iii. 
16.  The  passage,  Ps.  ii.  7,  *  Thoo  art  my  Son, 


this  day  have  I  begotten  thee,'*  is  oflhi 
in  the  New  Testament  diteeüy  to  the  xosofreo- 
tion.  «« I  have  declared  thee  (by  raising  thee 
to  life)  on  this  day  (the  day  of  the  resurreotion) 
to  be  the  Messiah,*'  Acts,  xiii.  33,  34. 

IL  The  Ascension  qf  Christ, 

(1)  Jesus  spent  forty  days  on  earth  after  his 
resurrection,  in  order  to  render  his  disciples 
more  sure  of  the  fact,  to  teach  them  many  im- 
portant things,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  dis- 
charge of  their  public  office.  Vide  the  last 
chapters  of  the  evangelists,  and  Acts,  i.  After- 
wards, he  was  removed  to  the  abodes  of  tiie 
blessed.  These  abodes  are  situated  in  regions 
invisible  to  men,  at  a  distance  from  the  eaitli, 
and  inaccessible  to  us  while  we  continue  here. 
They  cannot  be  better  described  than  by  tiie 
word  heaoenf  which  almost  all  people  and  lan^ 
guages  have,  and  which  the  sacred  writers  fre- 
quently employ.  As  they  use  it,  it  denotes  the 
place  of  the  highest  sanctuary  of  God— i.  e., 
the  place  where  the  Omnipresent  Being  reveals 
himself  with  peculiar  glory.  Cf.  John,  xiv.  2, 3. 

Jesus  was  taken  up  from  earth  in  view 
of  his  apostles,  and  borne  hence,  (i^ijp^,  ovt- 
x^^  sii  o^cMfov,)  Acts,  i.  9—11 ;  1  PeU  iiL 
22;  Heb.  ix.  10,  11,  24.  He  ascended  from 
Bethany  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  Luke,  xxiv. 
51.  He  predicted  his  ascension  to  his  disci- 
ples; John,  vi.  62 1  xiv.  2,  3.  This  doctrine, 
like  that  of  the  resurrection,  is  enumerated 
among  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity, 
1  Tim.  iii.  16,  (avaX^^  iv  aolf^;)  1  Pet.  iii. 
22.  He  taught  his  disciples  to  find  in  all  these 
events  confirmation  of  his  declarations,  and  joy 
and  consolation«  As  he  had  risen,  the  first 
that  arose  from  the  dead,  and  had  been  trans- 
lated to  heaven,  they  too  should  one  day  arise, 
and  be  glorified,  if  they  reposed  faith  and  coih 
fidence  in  him.  They  should  be  with  him 
where  he  was,  at  home,  in  the  house  of  his 
Father,  &c. 

iVbf«.— «Some  modem  writers  have  endest- 
voored  to  awaken  suspicion  respecting  the  doc- 
trine of  the  ascension  of  Christ,  from  the  fact 
that  Matthew,  Luke,  and  John  do  not  expressly 
narrate  this  history  of  the  ascension  in  their 
gospels,  as  Mark  does  in  his,  and  as  Luke  does 
in  the  Acts.  But  they  could  not  have  been 
ignorant  or  doubtful  respecting  this  event,  any 
more  than  the  other  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament ;  since  Jesus  had  mentioned  it  in  his 
early  instructions,  according  to  John,  vi«  62, 
and  had  frequently  alluded  to  it  afterwards. 
The  writings  of  Paul,  Peter,  and  the  Acts  of 
the  Aposdes  written  by  Luke,  shew  how  uni- 
versal was  the  belief  of  this  event  among  the 
first  Christian  teachers.  And  how  could  these 
two  have  been  exceptions  ?  Vide  t^e  Essays, 
"Warum  haben  nicht  alle  Evangelisten  die 
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Hindfidift  Christi  amdiOcklich  mitertahU? 
in  Flatt's  Magaiin,  StOok  8,  Tübingen,  1809, 
Nora.  9« 

(t)  Aeeording  to  the  dear  declantioDS  of  the 
New  Testament,  Christ  lives  in  the  abodes  of 
the  blessed,  as  a  true  man,  Cf.  Acts,  i.  11; 
xvil«  31 ;  Heb.  ix.  10,  seq.  Vide  his  appear- 
ances in  the  Aels.  But  the  saints  in  heaven  do 
not  have  a  gross,  feeble,  perishable  body,  like 
the  homan  body  which  we  possess  upon  the 
earth;  bat  a  more  perfect,  imperishable,  glori- 
fied body,  very  mach  like  that  of  the  gods  of 
Homer  and  the  Grecians.  1  Cor.  xv.  coll.  s. 
153.  New  Jesas  received  each  a  body  in  hea- 
Teo,  as  we  shall  one  day  receive;  Phil.  iii.  31 
— tf cdfu»  ^oti^(  (i.  e.,  Iipjotov)  ai^'Tov,  which  our 
present  earthly  body  (autfia  tairttwaöttas)  will  in 
intore  resemble.  The  same  doctrine  is  carried 
oat,  1  Cor.  XV.  48—63.  As  inhabitants  of 
of  earth,  men  have  a  mortal  body,  like  Adam ; 
as  inhabitants  of  heaven,  a  refined  and  immor- 
tal body,  like  Christ,  the  ueond  Adam.  Christ, 
however,  did  not  receive  this  body  immediately 
on  his  resorreotion ;  but  when  he  became  an 
inhabitant  of  heaven.  During'  the  forty  days 
which  succeeded  his  resanection,  he  ate  and 
drank  with  his  disciples— aetions  which  cannot 
be  predicated  of  heavenly  bodies.  He  bore, 
too,  on  his  body  the  scars  and  marks  of  the 
erecifixion.  Some  few  have  supposed  that  he 
then  possessed  a  spiritual  •body,  from  a  misan- 
derstanding  of  the  words  >upwv  «<x3ieitffiiwAy, 
John,  XX.  19,  36.  The  declaration  in  the  epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews,  that  he  offers  to  God,  as 
High-priest,  his  own  blood,  in  the  holy  of  holies, 
shews  that  the  same  Jesos,  who  according  to 
the  divine  decree  died  on  the  earth  for  oor  good, 
now  lives  in  heaven,  and  that  we  may  always 
rejoice  in  the  happy  eonseqaences  of  his  sacri- 
fice; Heb.  ix.  14,  34,  seq. 

JViirfe.— The  dispute  relative  to  the  Lord's 
sapper  has  occasioned  much  controversy  since 
the  sixteenth  century,  respecting  the  omntpre- 
senee  of  the  body  of  Christ,  which  was  asserted 
by  many  Lutheran  theologians.  But  the  doctrine 
dt  omniffreaerUia  or  ubiquUaU  of  the  human  body 
of  Christ,  is  a  mere  hypothesis  of  some  theolo- 
gians, without  any  sure  scriptaral  support.  In- 
deed, those  divine  attributes,  which,  from  the 
natare  of  the  case,  cannot  be  predicated  of  body 
in  general,  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  body  of 
Christ,  although  it  be  glorified.  Besides,  we 
we  expressly  assured  that  we  shall  in  future 
receive  a  body  of  the  same  kind  as  the  heavenly 
body  of  Christ,  Phil.  iii.  31 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  49. 
Finally,  this  doctrine  is  not  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  respecting  the 
Lord's  supper.  Vide  iffra  respecting  this  doc- 
trine. 

(3)  There  has  always  been  a  grsat  diversity 


of  opinions  on  the  question«  How  long  Christ» 
as  a  man,  will  continue  in  heaven,  and  when» 
aooording  to  his  promise,  he  will  return  and 
visibly  reappear  on  the  earth.  Christ  himself 
has  promised  no  other  viribk  return  than  that 
at  the  end  of  the  world,  as  the  Judge  of  own. 
For  his  HapovaCa  to  desUoy  Jerusalem,  and 
punish  his  enemies,  is  a  figurative  mode  of 
speech,  like  the  adoentw  Bet  so  often  spoken 
of  by  the  prophets.  But  many  of  the  early 
Christians,  who  were  inclined  to  Judaism,  and 
expected  the  establishment  of  an  earthly  king^ 
dom,  explained  many  texts  in  accordance  with 
such  an  opinion,  although  there  is  not  one  pa»* 
sage  in  all  the  writings  of  the  apostles  distinct- 
ly in  favour  of  it.  The  apostles  always  sup- 
posed that  Christ  would  remain  in  heaven  until 
the  end  of  the  world,  (during  the  whole  time 
of  the  New-Testament  dispensation,)  and  not 
visibly  return  until  that  time;  although  they 
did  not  undertake  to  determine  how  long  this 
period  would  continue.  Vide  Acts,  i.  11; 
1  Thess.  i.  10,  coll.  3  Thess.  ii.  seq. 

Here  belongs  that  remarkable  passage  in  the 
speech  of  Peter,  Acts,  iiL  30,  31,  which  has 
been  so  often  misunderstood  and  referred  to  the 
restoration  of  all  things.  "God  has  caused 
the  joyful  times  of  the  New  Testament  to  ap* 
pear,  (xiupoi  dw^o^^ccdf,  cf.  3  Cor.  vi.  3,)  and 
bas  sent  Jesus  Christ,  whom  now  the  heaven 
hath  again  received,  or  still  retains,  a»  long  a» 
this  hiq>py  period  of  the  New  Tuiament  (the 
new  dispensation  upon  the  earth)  ehallcorUinueJ*^ 
Here,  then,  is  no  promise  that  Christ  will  re* 
turn  to  found  an  earthly  kingdom,  ^iiw^^a*^ 
when  spoken  of  a  place,  always  means,  accord- 
ing to  a  Greek  idiom,  that  the  place  reeeivee  or 
retain»  any  one.  So  all  the  ancient  interpreters, 
and  Beza,  who  denied  the  omnipresence  of  the 
body  of  Christ  from  this  passage.  For  this 
reason  the  Lutheran  theologians  have  preferred 
to  refer  biiad^  to  Christ.  The  xpovm  omoko^ 
tw(yeda9iat  are,  /A«  times  of  the  New  Teetament^ 
like  xv^vw  duiip>«^tfc<«$.  Heb.  ix.  10.  Vide  ver. 
30.  And  ax9^  signifies  not  tin/tV,  but  dum^ 
toAtVc,  during  f  izp*^  tf^pov  xaXiltat,  Heb. 
iii.  13.  Vide  Ernesti,  Program,  ad.  h.  I.  in 
Opusc.  Theol.  p.  483,  seq. 

iVbte.-— It  was  intended  to  teach  men  by  this 
event,  to  regard  Christ,  even  in  his  human  na- 
ture, as  henceforth  standing  in  the  closest  con- 
nexion with  God— as  in  the  possession  and 
enjoyment  of  supreme  felicity  and  power,  and 
as  the  Ruler  and  Lord,  whose  agency  and  influ- 
ence were  unlimited.  The  description  of  God, 
as  dwelling  in  heaven,  suggests  the  idea  of  his 
supremacy  over  all  the  inhabitants  and  events 
of  the  world,  his  controlling  providence,  bound- 
less reign,  and  perfect  enjoyment.  Moms,  p. 
177,  not.  extr. 
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SECTION  XCVIII. 

WBIRBllf  TRV  BBATBirLT  OLORT  OR  MAJR8TT 
or  0BR18T,  AS  A  MAK,  OOV818T8;  AND  TRK 
80R1PTDRAL  IDRA  OF  THE  KIVODOH  AMD  DO- 
MINION OF  CHRIST. 

I.  Scriptural  designation  of  the  Gbry  of  Christ, 

Thb  imperfection  and  inferiority  which  Christ 
had  voluntarily  assamed  daring  his  life  upon 
earth  ceased  immediately  on  his  asoeasion«  He 
now  became,  even  as  a  man,  immortal  and 
blessed;  Rom.  vi.  9,  10$  Heb.  viL  16,  25. 
Even  in  his  human  nature  he  was  raised  by  God 
to  a  very  illustrious  dignity;  'John,  xvii.  6, 
(do£a,  dato^iJMu,)  Acts,  ii.  33—36 ;  Eph.  i.  20, 
seq. ;  Col.  i.  17.  'Chofia  wüp  nw  om^io,  Phil, 
ii.  9, 10.  He  is  entitled  to  honour  from  every 
being,  even  from  the  higher  intelligences.  Heb. 
i.  6;  Phil.  ii.  9,  10;  since  he  is  henceforth 
raised  in  glory  and  majesty  above  all,  1  Pet  iii. 
22.  Hence  a  kingdom  is  ascribed  to  him,  over 
which  he  reigns  in  heaven.  He  b  called  King^ 
and  divinely  sppointed  Lordi  d  Kvpiof,  Acts,  ii. 
36 ;  and  Kvptof  hoinu  especially  by  Paul,  1  Cor. 
ii.  8,  (i.  e.,the  glorious,  adorable  Lord,  ^uxi  ti'^p, 
Ps.  xziv.  7,  8.)  In  Heb.  i.  9,  Paul  applies 
to  Christ  the  passage,  Ps.  Ixv.  8,  »« God  hath 
anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  joy  above  thy  fel- 
lows^*^.  e.,  God  honours  thee  more,  and  gives 
thee  more  privileges,  than  all  the  partners  of  thy 
dignity — the  other  kings,  or  sons  of  God. 

iVb/«.— .Various  other  appellations  are  applied 
in  the  New  Testament  to  Christ,  descriptive 
partly  of  his  supremacy,  and  partly  of  his  care 
for  the  church  as  its  head.  Among  these  are 
the  following— viz.,  Kt^oM},  the  Christian 
church  being  often  compared  with  a  hody^  Eph. 
i.  22,  23 ;  V.  23 ;  oM^p,  marituBy  2  Coiu  zi..2 ; 
and  wft^loi,  John,  iii.  29.  Also  the  appellation 
of  a  »hepherdf  and  the  comparisons  taken  from 
it,  John,  X.  12.  So  Christ  is  called  by  Paul, 
ftobfiiva  to»  fUyov,  Heb.  xiii.  20,  and  op;tM<MfMJf>, 
1  Pet.  V.  4.  This  is  a  very  honourable  appella- 
tion,  since  king$  were  called  ahqifherdg  by  the  He- 
brews, Ps.  Ixzx.  2,  seq.,  like  the  ttoifupti  Xium 
of  Homer.  We  must  understand,  however,  by 
this  appellation,  a  pastoral  ffrinee^  such  perhaps 
as  Abraham  was,  and  the  orientalists  frequently 
were ;  the  proprietor  and  owner  of  the  herds, 
who  had  servants  in  his  employment  as  under 
shepherds. 

iL  The  Naiurt  and  Extent  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ,  the  Administration  of  hia  Reign  which 
he  carries  on  from  Heaven» 

Cf.  Noesselt,  Diss.  <•  de  Christo  homine  reg- 
nante,*'  Opusc.  torn«  ii. ;  Halle,  1773 ;  and  the 
Programm,  *«De  Christo  ad  dextram  Dei  se- 
dente,"  p.  10,  seq.;  Halle,  1787.  There  are 
some  good  remarks,  together  with  many  veiy 


nnfovoded  ones,  in  Dr.  Bckermann's  B— ay, 
Ueber  die  Begriffe  vom  Reiche  und  der  Wiedei^ 
kunft  Christi,  in  bis  Theologischen  Beyti&geii, 
b.  ii.  SU  1 ;  Altona,  1891,  8vo.  Moms  treals 
this  subject  admirably,  p.  178,  seq. 

(i)  The  terms  which  signify  rule  an  some- 
times used  figuratively,  and  denote,  a  jojgf^ 
MtuaUonf  happy ^  and  honouralble  in  an  uncun^ 
man  degree-^eedom^  independenu^  amikorUift 
in  short,  every  kind  of  distinguished  happinesi 
and  welfare*  Thn»  the  stoic  paradox ;  **  omnem 
sapientem  regnare^  si  ve  esse  regem  i^  and  Oioero : 
"oliffl  cum  regnare  existimabamur."  In  this 
sense,  Christians  are  called  kings^  I  Pet.  ii.  9; 
Rev.  i.  6.  They  are  tM^ayftßatOi^vwß  v^ 
XPMV9,  to  ehare  with  Christ  the  royal  primUges^ 
2  Tim.  ii.  12.  In  the  parallel  passage,  Rom. 
viii.  17,  they  are  said  wMM^^vwk,  Tbey  are 
said,  also,  xV;poi«yM»r  ^9aa>j^ia»n  Matt.  xxv.  34 1 
and  ßotfiXcvEty  iv  t^%  Rom.  v.  17.  Aooording- 
ly,  when  Christ  is  said  to  rägth  his  life* in  heap 
ven  may  be  intended.  But  this  phrase  applied 
to  him  is  not  confined  to  this  meaning;  it  sig^ 
nifies  something  far  more  great  and  elevated 
than  all  this,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
remarks. 

(2>  The  kingdom  of  Christ,  aecording  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  is  of  very  wide 
extent. 

A.  It  extends  over  everything  in  all  the  nni- 
verse.  <«  All  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth  is 
given  to  me,*'  Matt.  xxviU.  18.  'O  Mwf^  ftarf 
6i6ta»tp  iis  4;i»paf  o^ov,  s.  t»  iu,  John,  xiii.  3. 
God  exalted  him,  even  as  a  man,  above  every» 
thing  which  is  grsat  and  powerful  in  the  mat^ 
rial  and  spiritual  world,  in  order  that  he  might 
rule  over  them ;  and  subjected  to  him  even  the 
different  orders  and  classes  of  good  and  bad 
spirits.  Christ  reigns  over  them  as  Lord,  PhiL 
ii.  9—11;  Eph.  i.  20,  21;  Col.  i.  16— .17; 
Heb.  i.  4—14 ;  1  Pet.  iiL  22.  The  ground 
and  object  of  such  an  extensive  rule  u  this:— 
There  are  many  things  both  in  the  material  and 
spiritual  world  whiclt  operate  to  the  advantage 
or  disadvantage  of  men.  Now,  if  men  are  to 
be  peculiariy  the  subjjects  over  whom  Chriet  is 
to  reign  as  king ;  if  to  promote  their  welfan 
and  to  shield  them  from  all  harm ;  if  to  peniah 
his  own  enemies  and  the  enemies  of  his  kin^ 
dom,  and  to  bless  and  reward  his  foUowen,  are 
to  be  his  pecnliar  concern ;— be  must  be  able  to 
conurol  all  these  other  obfeets.    For,    - 

B.  The  reign  or  government  of  Jesas,  as 
Christ  or  Messiah,  has  a  principal  rsspeet  to  the 
human  race.  He  exerts  his  authority  on  account 
of  men,  and  for  their  advantage.  Thia  kingdom 
ia  twofold, — ^vis., 

(a)  Regnum  sensu  hHori.  Since  the  time 
when  Christ  waa  received  into  heaven«  (fiph. 
i.  20,)  he  has  reigned  over  all  meni  whether 
they  know  and  honoor  him  or  not^i.  e.»  he  pn^ 
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Tides  for  them  all  that  spiritoal  welfare  and  true 
bappiness  of  which  they  are  capable.  He  re. 
ceived  from  the  Father  right  and  power  over  the 
human  race,  John,  xvii.  3;  Matt,  xzviii.  18; 
Eph.  i.  10;  SPet.ü.  1. 

(fr)  Begnum  seruu  ttrietiori  sire  anguttioriy  ex- 
tends over  his  worshippers,  who  know  and  lore 
him;  over  the  whole  society  (ixxXjjtsla^  Sn;?)  of 
those  who  are  nnited,  not  by  external  power  and 
eompalsion,  bat  by  the  power  of  troth  and  by 
instraetion.  This  community  is  therefore  called, 
in  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  ßaaiula  ecov  sire 
e^avov,  Eph.  T.  9 ;  Col.  i.  13.  Over  this  com- 
munity be  exeieises  the  most  special  watch- 
fulness and  care.  Its  members,  when  faithful- 
ly deroted  and  obedient  to  him,  are  his  Hp6ß<vea 
iita*  The  foandation  was  laid  and  the  begin- 
ning made  in  this  community  during  the  life  of 
Christ  on  earth.  From  the  time  of  John  it  suf- 
fered Tiolence,  Matt.  xi.  13.  Bat  the  beginning 
was  small,  and,  in  comparison  with  what  after- 
wards took  place,  unobserved  by  the  great  mul- 
titode;  o^  tpx^fo*  fura  ftapa/t7jftriot<af,  Luke, 
zrii.  SO.  This  kingdom  was  not  extended  and 
widened  till  after  the  ascension. 

(3)  The  manner  in  which  Christ  governs  or 
roles  his  kingdom.  He  reigns  as  0uf^,  Eph. 
T.33— 99. 

A.  iVbtir,  daring  the  continuance  of  the  pre- 
Mnt  state  of  the  world, 

(a)  By  tnttruetion  in  ike  iruik,  John,  xviii. 
S7.  At  his  departure  from  the  world  he  oom- 
miiled  this  instruction  to  his  disciples,  and  espe- 
eialiy  to  bis  apostles  as  his  ambassadors,  that 
they  might  communicate  it  everywhere,  without 
regard  tonation  or  kindred,  Matt  xxviii.  18—90. 
It  wts  to  be  more  extensively  diffused  and 
widely  propagated  by  means  of  other  teachers, 
sppointed  by  the  apostles  under  the  guidance 
and  authority  of  Christ,  Eph.  iv.  11,  15,  16. 
AeeordiDgly,  in  the  passages  mentioned,  Paul 
derives  the  qualifications  and  the  ministry  {x^' 
pK,  2af«0^Hira)  of  teachers  from  Christ  himself, 
as  Christ  also  himself  does,  John,  x.  1,  seq. 

(6).  By  that  wppcrt^  help,  and  aasistance 
which  he  imparts  to  his  church,  his  special  con- 
cern in  its  extension,  and  the  fhistration  of  the 
designs  of  its  enemies.  Matt  xxviii.  SO;  1  Cor. 
XV.  95,  96;  1  John,  iv.  4 ;  r.  4,  5. 

i^lble.'— All  the  Aifidranee§  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  -tiie  extension  of  Christianity,  and  the 
success  of  the  designs  of  Christ  to  promote  hu- 
aian  tiappiness,  are  frequently  called  ix^f»i 
XpMftov.  This  tern  is  borrowed  from  Psalm 
ex.  9.  Moras  iias  enumerated  these  hindrances, 
as  presented  in  the  seriptotes,  p.  180,  seq.,  s.  6. 
Christ  has  already  removed  these  hindrances 
in  a  meaante;  be  is  constantiy  diminishing 
them,  and  at  the  end  of  the  present  dispensation 
will  havs  «ntirsly  surmoontod  tiiem.  Ps.  ex. 
1, 9 ;  1  Oor.  xt.  95.    Moras,  p.  181,  seq.,  s.  7. 


B.  In  future^  when  the  present  state  of  the 
world  shall  cease,  (at  which  time  the  greatest 
revolutions  will  take  place  in  the  whole  uni- 
verse, 9  Pet  iii.  7, 10—13.)  Then,  and  not  be- 
fore, will  Christ  exhibit  himself  in  ail  his  glory, 
as  Lord  of  the  human  race.  Paul  says,  express- 
ly, that  all  the  glory  of  Christ  is  not  now  dis- 
played. Heb.  ii.  8;  Col.  iii.  3,  4;  for  all  have 
not  yet  acknowledged  hupa  as  Lord,  and  his  ene- 
mies have  still  power  to  harm.  But  then  his 
glory  will  become  visible,  1  Cor.  xv.  26,  37 ; 
Heb.  X.  13.  Christ  will  solemnly  and  vMbly 
reappear  on  the  earth,  Acts,  i.  1 1 ;  1  These,  iv. 
16  ;  9  Pet  iii.  10, 13 ;  Heb.  ix.  28;  Col.  iii.  4. 
He  will  raise  the  dead,  John,  v.  21—23;  Mat- 
thew, XXV.  He  will  sit  in  judgment  upon  the 
dead  and  the  living,  1  Cor.  xv.  96,  27 ;  Rom. 
liv.  10;  Phil.  ii.  10;  and  will  allot  rewards 
and  punishments,  John,  v.  21 — ^23,  97,  seq.; 
Matt  XXV.;  Acts,  xvii.  31.  According  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  universality  of  Christas  kingdom, 
he  will  ]udge,  not  Christians  only,  but  all  men. 
Cf.  the  passages  above  cited,  and  Acts,  xvii. 
31 ;  Romans,  ii.  6,  7.  But  the  time  of  thisjodg- 
ment  is  unknown,  and  was  so  even  to  the  apos- 
Ues,  1  Thess.  v.  1,  seq.  coll.  9  Thess.  ii.  3. 
Many  of  the  early  Christians,  however,  appear 
to  have  supposed  that  it  was  near  at  hand,  and 
was  connected  with  the  destraction  of  Jerasa- 
lem  and  tiie  temple,  which  was  also  called  no^ 
powrta  Xpttf^ov.  '  For  the  Jews  believed  that  the 
temple  woald  stand  nntH  the  end  of  the  world, 
Psalm  Ixxviii.  69.  But  the  apostles  never 
adopted  or  favoured  this  opinion.  Vide  These. 
lit  supra» 

(4)  Some  further  observations  on  the  nature 
and  ortUinuanee  o(  ^e  government  which  Christ 
as  a  man  administers  in  iieaven. 

(a)  The  goverament  of  Christ  is  described  by 
himself  and  his  apoaties  as  being,  not  external 
and  temporal,  but  apiritual^  conducted  principal- 
ly by  means  of  his  religion,  by  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel,  and  the  power  which  attends  it ; 
dx^^tV,  John,  xviii.  37;  or^^aft,  Eph.  v.  96. 
Vide  No.  3.  This  fact  excludes  and  refates  the 
objection,  that  Christ  designed  to  establish  an 
earthly  kingdom^  s.  89;  and  it  frustrates  the 
hopes  of  the  Chiliasts,  who,  agreeably  to  Jew- 
ish prejudices,  are  expecting  such  a  kingdom 
yet  to  come. 

(ft)  This  goverament  which  Jesus  adminis- 
ters, as  a  man,  is  not  natural  to  him,  or  one 
which  he  attains  by  birth,  bat  aequiretL  He 
received  it  from  his  Father  as  a  reward  for  his 
sufferings,  and  for  his  faithful  performance  of 
the  whole  work  and  discharge  of  all  the  offices 
entrasted  to  him  by  God  for  the  good  of  men. 
'E^t^^pitfafo  avf  9  ovoyco,  and  5 1 6  ovröv  ^«p6- 
^wtt,  Phii.  ii.  9.  •«  We  see  Jesus,  af\er  he  had 
endared  death,  crowned  with  glory  and  honour,*' 
&c.,  HebiewB,  ii.  9,  10.    The  Father  is  de- 
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•cribed  as  ^icofatof  Xpi^9  fcorrch  1  Cor.  xw» 
84, 27 ;  Acts,  ii.  31^36 ;  the  discoarses  of  Jesus 
io  John,  x?ü.  5 ;  Matt.  zL  27,  seq. ;  zz?iii.  18 ; 
also  many  of  the  texts  which  speak  of  his  «i^ 
ting  at  the  right  hand  cf  God^  s.  99.  Paul,  in 
his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  frequently  makes 
use,  in  relation  to  this  subject,  of  the  word 
<«x<c4.i^i}MM,  which  is  applied  literally  to  the 
reward  of  victors.  He  explains  the  idea  in  a 
▼ery  intelligrible  manner.  Heb.  ▼.  8.  Christ 
learned  by  his  sufferings  to  obey  God  and  do 
his  will ;  and  he  who  knows  how  to  obey  so 
well  is  also  qualified  to  goyern  well.  Vide 
Morns,  p.  184,  s.  9,  for  other  texts  and  com- 
ments. This  kingdom  is  therefore  called,  at  one 
time,  the  kingdom  tf  God,  from  its  founder;  at 
another  time,  the  kingdom  rf  Ckriü^  who  ac- 
complished the  plan  of  God;  and  still  again, 
the  kingdom  cf  God  and  cf  Chriit^  because  God 
and  Christ  were  united  in  its  establishment. 

(e)  The  Israelites  imagined,  according  to  the 
instruction  of  the  prophets,  that  the  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah  would  be  an  etforlatUng  kingdom 
(«MVM«,  perpetmUf  continuing  as  long  as  the 
world  should  endure.  Thus  it  is  always  repre- 
sented in  the  New  Testament.  «« He  will  reign 
over  the  house  of  Jacob  elf  tovf  «uwvck,  xai  t^ 
ßaaiXtl<ks  wvtov  oim  UtM  tihof^''^  Luke,  i.  33. 
The  text,  Ps.  xlv.  7,  o  ^powf  aov  tii  tw  aiCrt^a 
tov  aliomfs^  is  explained  in  the  same  way.  Heb. 
L  8.  Christ  himself  says  expressly,  Matt  xvi. 
18,  tfi/kiu  $5ov  ov  xa/fujzwfovat  t^  ixxlajalas^»  e., 
the  society  established  by  him  should  not  de- 
dine  and  perish,  like  so  many  others,  but  al- 
ways endure.  He  said,  with  great  expUcitness, 
Matt  xxviii.  20,  that  his  assistance  and  special 
care  should  extend  to  his  followers  tM^  t^  ow 
ttXtioi  tov  alunpos»  His  friends  should  enjoy 
bis  constant  presence,  support,  and  assistance, 
in  every  condition  of  life,  until  the  end  of  the 
world  that  now  is. 

(d)  From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that 
the  government  which  Christ  as  a  man  admi- 
nisters in  heaven  will  continue  only  while  the 
present  constitution  of  the  world  lasts.  At  the 
end  of  the  world,  when  the  heavenly  state  com- 
mences, the  government  which  Christ  adminis- 
ters as  a  man  will  ceate  f  so  far,  at  least,  as  it 
aims  to  promote  the  holiness  and  happiness  of 
men,  since  those  of  our  race  who  labour  for  this 
end  will  then  have  attained  the  goal,  and  will 
be  actually  blessed.  So  Paul  says  expressly, 
1  Cor.  XV.  24—28,  in  entire  accordance  with  the . 
universal  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  re- 
specting the  kingdom  of  Christ  as  man.  He  is 
speaking  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus,  or  of  his  of. 
fice  as  Messiah,  and  refers  to  Ps.  ex.  1,  ««Sit 
on  my  right  hand,  until  I  subject  to  thee  all 
Ihine  enemies.'*  The  phrase,  io  tit  on  the 
right  hand  of  ike  Father^  he  explains  by  ßaetr 
Xiwwi  and  comprehends  under  this  term  all  the 


offices  of  the  Messiah  and  the  iasdtations 
which  he  has  established  for  the  good  of  men — 
i.  e.,  for  their  holiness  and  eternal  blessed, 
ness.  These  offices  (his  kingdom)  will  cease  at 
the  end  of  the  world,  when  all  the  opposers  of 
the  advancement  of  his  kingdom  upon  earth, 
and  even  Deaths  the  last  enemy  of  his  followers, 
will  be  subdued,  and  when  his  friends  will  be 
introduced  by  himself  into  that  eternal  blessed- 
ness  to  which  it  is  his  aim  to  exalt  them.  Then 
will  his  great  plan  for  the  happiness  of  men  be 
completed,  and  the  end  of  his  office  as  Messiah 
will  be  attained.  Thenceforward  the  Father 
will  no  more  make  use,  as  before,  of  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Messiah  to  govern  and  bless  men; 
for  now  they  will  be  actually  blessed.  Christ 
then  will  lay  down  his  former  charge,  and  give 
it  over  to  the  Father,  who  bad  entrusted  him 
with  it.  For  we  cannot  expect  that  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  will  be  continued  in  heaven, 
and  that  the  other  institutions  of  the  Christian 
church,  which  relate  only  to  the  present  life, 
will  be  found  there  in  the  same  way  as  they  ex- 
ist here  upon  the  earth.  In  the  abodes  of  the 
blessed,  the  Father  will  himself  reign  over  his 
saints  with  an  immediate  government,  and  in  a 
manner  different  from  the  rule  which  be  causes 
to  be  exercised  over  them  through  Christ,  his 
ambassador,  while  they  continue  upon  the  earth. 
Vide  Scripta  varii  argument!,  p.  60,  seq.,  ed.  iL 
The  glory  and  majesty  of  Christ  will  remain, 
however,  unaltered ;  and  he  will  still  far  excel 
his  friends  and  brethren,  who  enjoy  a  happiness 
similar  to  his  own.  He  will  still  be  honoured 
and  loved  by  them  as  their  Lord,  and  as  the  au- 
thor of  their  salvation,  John,  xviL  24;  Rom. 
viii.  17;  2Tim.  ii.  12. 

SECTION  XCIX. 

RKMARXS  ON  TBB  FORM  AND  SKII8E  09  THK  SCRIP- 
TURAL RBPRBSERTATION  RRSPKCTIKOTHK  KUTS- 
DOM  or  GOD  AND  OF  CBRIflT  ;  AND  ON  TRB  SIS- 
NiriCATION  or  THR  PHRASC,  **V0  SITON  THB 
RIGHT  HAND  OF  GOD,"  AS  APPLIRD  TO  CHRIST. 

I.  Origin  and  Design  cfthe  Formubt  reepeeting 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ, 

(1)  Wr  must  begin  with  the  principle,  that 
many  of  the  images,  expressions,  and  phrases, 
which  are  applied  to  God  and  his  govecament, 
are  borrowed  from  those  applied  to  earthly 
kings.  We  regard  God  as  possessing  every* 
thing  which  is  considered  great,  exalted,  and 
pre-eminent  among  men,  but  in  a  far  hjghar  d^ 
gree.  With  us  eveiything  is  small  and  limit- 
ed, with  him,  great,  oomprshensive,  and  im- 
measurable. But  now  again,  we  reason  retra^ 
gressively  from  the  Deity,  and  from  heaven  to 
earth.  God,  by  his  agency,  is  the  cause  of  eveiy- 
thing  great  and  wonderful  which  takes  place 
on  the  earth,  ovUv  artv  Oiov«   Erea  the  gowm- 
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neat  of  kings  it  of  diTiiie  origin«  and  they  are 
appointed  by  tiie  Deity  himMlf. 

Horn.  11.  ii.  197.  •«  Jopiter  beatowe  upon  kioga 
their  seeptre,  and  the  right  to  leign  orer  othera," 
▼.205.  See  also  Ii.  ix.  98,  99;  and  Callim. 
Hymn,  in  Jot.  ix  Aidf  ßoatik^t  %,  «r.  x*  They 
are  aeoordingly  the  repreaentativee  and  ambaa- 
aadoraof  the  goda,  bear  their  imagetgoTero  and 
judge  in  their  stead.  Henoe  they  ate  called 
godM^  iOfW  cf  Godf  {ioyiM»;,  6wtp§ftHt  et»oc, 
dvtc^fM, «.  t.  X. 

All  these  ideas  and  expressions  were  oodl. 
mon  with  the  Israelitish  nation,  and  were  so- 
lemnly sanctioned  by  their  prophets  under  dirset 
divine  authority.  The  God  Jshotah  was  their 
proper  king,  supreme  oTer  their  state  and  na- 
tion. He  governed  them  through  the  inatro* 
mentality  of  human  regents  an3  deputed  kings. 
Their  eonatitution  waa  ikeoeraiicj — ^to  make  use 
of  a  happy  term,  firat  applied  to  thia  subject  by 
Josepbus.  Hence  the  Israelitish  state  and  na- 
tion are  called  the  jMMsenton,  and  the  pecuhar 
people  efJekoMh^  and  also,  the  kingdom  of  Je- 
boTah  t  as  £z.  xiz.  6 ;  Ps.  cut.  2.  In  the  same 
way  the  later  Jews  applied  the  phrases,  king' 
dorn  cf  Oedt  or,  of  keimn,  to  the  Jewish  state 
and  ehttfcb,  and  to  the  whole  religion  and  ritual 
of  the  Israelites.  When  a  proselyte  waa  re- 
ceived by  them,  he  was  said  to  be  admitted 
into  the  kingdom  of  Ood^  or,  of  heaven.  Vide 
Schdttgen,  De  regno  cmlorum  (Hor.  Heb.  T.  1. 
extr.)  ;  and  Wetstein  on  Matt.  xxi.  25,  Note. 
On  thia  account  the  Jews  called  themselves 
viovi  ßootXiiCK«  Matt.  viii.  12 ;  and  Chriat  aaid, 
ihe  kingdom  cf  heaven  (the  righta  of  the  peo- 
ple of  God)  should  be  taken  from  them.  Matt, 
xxi.  43. 

(2)  The  Jewa,  according  to  the  instruction  of 
their  propbeta,  conceived  of  the  Messiah  as  a 
ruler  and  reiigioue  rrformer^  like  Moses  and  the 
pioua  kings  of  antiquity,  only  far  greater,  more 
exalted  and  perfect  than  they,  (vide  s.  89 ;)  and 
so  they  spake  of  the  eternal  king,  and  the  eternal 
kingdom  of  David,  2  Sam.  vii. ;  Psalm  Ixxxix. 
They  therefore  called  the  happy  condition  of  the 
church  and  aute  under  the  reign  of  the  Meaaiah, 
and  the  aubjecta  of  his  government,  by  way  of 
eminence,  ßaaiXtia  Beov  or  odpcwwir.  They  be- 
lieved that  they  excluaively  abould  erjoy  this 
kingdom,  and,  together  with  the  Measish,  should 
reign  ever  all  nationa.  AAer  the  Babylonian 
exile,  Ihia  appellation,  applied  in  this  sense  to 
the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  peculiarly,  became 
very  common,  and  waa  probably  taken  from 
Dan.  vii.  13, 14.  It  most  have  been  common 
in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  Chriat,  but  it  occurs 
very  rarely  in  the  later  Rabbinical  writinga. 
(S)  Jeana  and  hia  apoatlea  did  not,  then,  inmni 
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theae  words  and  phraaea ;  they  only  preaerved 
the  terma  which  they  found  already  exiating,  and 
gave  them  a  meaning  more  juat  and  pare  than  the 
common  one.  This  they  did, -however,  with 
wise  caution  and  forbearance.  Christ  admitted 
the  expectationa  of  the  Jews  of  freedom  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  but  he  ahewed  that  this 
freedom  waa  not  eivil  liberty,  but  freedom  from 
the  power  of  «tn,  John,  viii.  32;  Luke,xvii.  20. 
He  confirmed  the  opinion  of  the  Jewa,  that  the 
sacred  writinga  teatified  concerning  the  Messiah, 
and  he  agreed  with  the  Jewa  as  to  the  very  paa- 
sagea  containing  thia  testimony,  but  he  taught 
them  the  more  just  and  apiritual  interpretation 
of  theae  paaaagea.  Vide  a.  90,  UI.  By  re- 
eeiving  the  kingdom  of  God^  he  means,  believing 
in  Jesus  Christ,  submitting  to  his  guidance  and 
obeying  hia  precepta,  and  thus  obtaining  the 
right  of  enjoying  the  divine  favours  promised 
through  the  Messiah,  John,  iii. ;  Mark,  x.  15. 
The  aame  is  meant  by  being  received  into  the 
kingdom  cf  God%  Col.  i.  13 ;  Epbea.  v.  5.  It 
wsa  for  this  object  that  John  the  Baptist  had 
before  laboured,  although  he  waa  ignorant  on 
many  pointa  belonging  to  the  new  dispensation ; 
the  essentiala,  however,  he  underatood,  and  hia 
theme  waa,  ••  Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  God 
ia  at  hand."  He  knew  Christ  to  be  the  Lamb 
of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world  ;*'  and  deacribed  the  Messiah  aa  the  am- 
bassador  of  God,  a  teacher  and  expiator,  Johnt 
i.  29 ;  iii.  27, 32,  34. 

(4)  These  attempta  of  Jeaua  and  hia  apostle« 
were  very  much  iacilitated  by  the  fact  that  the 
terma  kingdom  of  God  and  kingdom  cf  heanen 
were  used  figuratively  even  by  the  Jewa.  They 
frequently  gave  these  phrases  a  moral  and  spiri- 
tual sense,  denoting  and  comprehending  all  the 
divine  appointments  for  the  spiritual  wellaie  of 
men,  for  their  happiness  in  this  and  the  future 
life ;  everything,  in  short,  which  serves  to  pro- 
mote the  progressive  holiness  and  proportionate 
happiness  of  man  in  this  life,  and  the  life  to 
come,  which  ia  bis  true  destinstion.  Hence 
they  conceived  of  a  twofold  kingdom  or  itate  of 
God ;  one  upon  the  earth,  of  which  the  diapenaa* 
tion  under  the  Messiah  constitutes  the  brightest 
and  greatest  epoch,  the  other  in  heaven.  The 
pioua  worahippera  of  God  are  translated  from  the 
former  to  tbe  latter.  Here  they  live  aa  atrangers 
in  a  land  of  pilgrimage,  there  they  are  at  home» 
in  their  native  land.  So  they  called  the  latur 
place  the  /UAer*«  hoiue,  the  upper  church,  the 
heavenly  or  new  Jerueakm,  And  ao,  compr^ 
bensively,  the  entire  sum  of  hsppinesa  after 
death  and  in  the  foture  world  waa  called  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

Now  Jeaua  and  the  apoatlea  frequently  uae 

the  phraae  ßaotXtla  am  or  oAparwv,  in  thia 

eenae ;  and  atill  more  frequently  do  they  con- 

Baet  the  two  aenaea  together.    O&a  who  ia  a 
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member  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  opon 
the  earth,  and  obey  his  precepts,  has  a  title  to 
citizenship  in  the  kingdom  of  God  which  is  in 
heaven  (in  the  city  of  God,  in  the  new  Jenisa- 
lem),  Phil.  iii.  20,  21,  coll.  Matt.  xzr.  34; 
James,  ii.  5 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  50 ;  3  Thess.  i.  5 ;  2 
Tim,  iv.  18 ;  2  Pet.  i.  11.  The  remark  made 
respecting  ßaatXivBtv  avv  Xpi^f 9,  x.  r.  X.,  be- 
longs in  this  connexion.    Vide  s.  98,  II.  1. 

(7)  From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that 
images  derired  from  a  king  and  his  wbjeeU^ 
and  their  mutual  relations,  are  more  proper  and 
suitable  than  any  other  to  represent  and  de- 
scribe the  duties,  benefits,  and  privileges  of  the 
worshippers  of  God,  and  especially  of  the  true 
followers  of  the  Messiah.  But  the  Jews,  who 
had  little  taste  for  what  is  spiritual,  were  con- 
tent with  the  mere  image,  and  so  forgot  the 
thing  itself  which  the  image  was  designed  to 
indicate.  They  imagined  a  king  reigning  vinbly 
upon  the  earth, 

Jesns  and  his  apostles  preserved  these  same 
images,  but  shewed  in  what  way  they  ought  to  be 
understood  and  applied.  They  shewed  that  the 
Messiah,  afVer  his  ascension,  did  not  visibly  and 
bodily  reign  on  the  earth,  but  that  henceforward 
he  reigned  in  heaven;  and  there,  invisible  to 
mortal  eyes,  would  rule  the  inhabitants  of  hea- 
ven and  earth  (the  latter  by  his  religion  and  vi- 
sible support)  until  the  end  of  the  world.  They 
shewed,  moreover,  that  this  invisible  and  hea- 
venly government  was  of  far  wider  extent  than 
the  earthly  government  expected  by  the  Jews, 
and  would  embrace  not  one  nation  only,  but  all 
nations  without  distinction ;  because  the  king- 
dom of  morality,  of  truth,  and  happiness,  is  a 
kingdom  for  all,  such  being  the  destination  of 
all,  and  God,  as  a  father,  being  solicitous  for  the 
happiness  of  all  his  children,  John,  x.  16; 
'ovaxf^aXoujtfeur^  fa  ndvta,  h  Xpt0t'9,  Eph.  I. 
10,  also  itkri^w  ftdvta,  (comprehendere  impe- 
rio,)  Ephes.  i.  23,  iii.  19;  Col.  i.  18.  They 
taught  that  the  whole  visible  disclosure  of  the 
majesty  of  Christ,  and  his  return  to  the  earth, 
would  not  take  place  before  the  end  of  the  pre- 
sent constitution  of  the  world.  Thus  they  pre- 
served the  ancient  expressions  and  phrases 
respecting  the  Messiah  and  his  royal  office, 
which  had  been  common  among  the  Israelites, 
but  so  defined  and  modified  the  meaning  of  them, 
tfs  to  give  them  an  entirely  different  aspect— a 
different  and  far  more  elevated  sense  than  was 
common — a  sense,  too,  which  entirely  agreed 
with  the  real  meaning  of  the  Old-Testament 
predictions. 

£ing8  are  the  $on8  xfOod  ,•  and  the  mostillus- 
trious  kings  are  ikefinUhom,  And  so  the  Mes- 
siah; but  he,  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  all 
«arthiy  kings,  is  Ted;  0€ov,  ^pwro'foxo;,  fto- 
roy^y^;,  John,  i. ;  Heb.  i.  6 ;  Romans,  viii.  29 ; 
Col.  i.  15,  coll.  ver.  18.    The  «or»  of  kingif 


especially  the  ylrg^4orfH  ne  the  heirs  and  pos- 
sessors of  the  kingdom ;  and,  among  the  Israel- 
ites, themselves  ruled  as  representatives  and 
deputies  of  the  father  over  particular  proviaceii 
of  his  kingdom.  Vide  Anmerkung  zo  Ps.  xW. 
17.  So,  too,  the  Messiah  rules  over  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  paternal  or  divine  king- 
dom. Hence  he  is  called  xXiTporo/MK,  Lord, 
pnseuor  if  tie  kingdom.  Heb.  i.  2.  Mng»  de- 
cree justice  and  hold  judgment  in  the  name  of 
God,  as  his  ambassadors  and  deputies,  Psalm 
Ixxii.  1.  So,  too,  the  Messiah;  but  he  will 
hold  judgment  over  the  living  and  the  dead,  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  at  the  end  of  the  world. 
In  the  same  way,  the  other  forms  and  expres- 
sions may  be  easily  solved. 

(6)  This  kind  of  representation  and  mode  of 
instruction  is  in  a  high  degree  intelligible  stall 
times;  it  possesses  internal  truth  and  reality. 
But  it  was  particularly  adapted  to  all  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  Jews,  and  even  of  the  heathen 
at  that  age.  It  conveyed  to  them,  when  it  was 
properly  understood,  the  most  exalted  and  proper 
ideas  respecting  God,  and  his  designs  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Christian  institute  and 
church.  At  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  apostles, 
the  belief  universally  prevailed  among  the  Jews, 
and  indeed  appears  to  have  been  entertained 
even  by  the  prophets,  that  God  governed  the 
world  by  means  of  angtk,  as  the  servants  and 
instruments  of  his  providence.  Vide  s.  58,  60. 
The  belief,  too,  of  many  anbordinate  deities, 
through  whose  instmmsntality  the  sopreme 
God  governed  the  world,  prsvalted  among  hea- 
then nations,  x  Cf.  1  Cor.  viii.  5,  6.  The  apos- 
tles, therefore,  shewed  that  God  had  now  en- 
trusted the  government  of  the  world  and  the 
care  of  our  spiritual  welfare  directly  to  the  man 
Christ ;  and  that  these  ministen  of  Divine  pro- 
vidence, as  well  as  all  the  other  instnunents 
which  it  employed,  were  now  subjected  to  him, 
that  ail  might  trust  in  him  alone,  as  the  author 
of  salvation.  Vide  1  Cor.  ut  mpra.  And  so 
Paul,  Heb.  L,  ii.,  proves  that  Christ  is  far  ex- 
alted above  all  the  servants  and  ministers  of 
God  (angels),  who  are  now  indeed  made  sub- 
ject and  obedient  to  him.  This  refevence  of  the 
apostolical  doetrine  is  very  clear  ffom  Hebrews, 
ii.  5,  o^  ayyitMf  iy(cra|e  ^i}r  •Ixovfuvipf  rifv  jUX' 
xovffov,  (i.  e.,  the  tames  of  the  New  Testament,) 
but  to  Christ  onfy,  although  he  lived  in  hasd- 
liation  upon  the  earth,  (vide  the  vecse  follow- 
ing,) which  was  always  revolting  to  the  Jews. 
Note. — ^To  say  the  whole  briefly :  the  phrase 
kingdom  cf  God,  or,  of  Gftrut,  in  the  aense  in 
which  John  the  Baptist,  Jesus,  and  hie  apostles, 
understood  it,  signifies,  ike  whole  work  of  Ckrid 
for  the  good  of  men,  and  even/thing  wliich  i»  rf* 
feeted  hy  ihit  work*  Hence  the  phrase  denotes 
(a)  all  tlie  benefits,  rights,  privileges,  and 
rewards  which  his  followers  leeeive  in  this  and 
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tbe  intaT»  life;  oompriniig  the  doctrine  re- 
apeeäng  Obriet,  forgiveneee  of  sin,  end  all  tbe 
bleeeedneee  wbich  we  owe  to  him;  and  eome- 
timee  oomprieing»  too,  the  foUowen  rf  Christ 
themeeWee  (etoes),  who  enjoy  these  bleeeinge; 
(b)  all  the  duties  and  the  worship  which  we 
owe  to  Ood  and  Christ ;  and  so  tbe  eondiium» 
on  whieh  we  obtain  tbe  blessings  aboTS  ennme- 
rated.  Tbos  are  the  comprehensiTe  pbrasest  to 
enter  into  ike  kingdom  of  God^  to  §et  it,  &c.,  to 
be  understood.  Vide  especially  Moras,  p.  184, 
185,  n.  3.  Cf.  Storr,  ^  De  notions  regni  coeles- 
tts  u  N.  T."    Opasc.  Acad.  t.  i.  n.  t. 

II.  Signification  of  the  phrase,  **  to  sä  on  the  right 
hand  of  God"  as  applied  to  Christ,* 

(1)  Tbe  phrase  is  borrowed  from  Psalm  ex. 
1,  which  tbe  Jewish  teachers  at  tbe  time  of 
Christ  most  hsTO  considered  to  be  a  Messianic 
psalm,  as  appears  from  Matt.  zxii.  44,  seq. 
[Vide,  for  the  explanation  of  this  psalm,  the 
note  to  the  autbor^s  German  translation,  3rd 
ed.]  The  origin  of  this  expression,  too,  is  to 
be  soQ^t  in  a  comparison  of  God  with  earthly 
kings.  We  conceive  of  kings,  rolers,  judges, 
09  Ming  on  throne»^  when  they  exercise  rule, 
pronoance  judgment,  or  display  all  their  splen- 
dour and  majesty.  Hence  the  verba  sedendi  (as 
39^)  signify  also  to  rule^  to  reign,  God  has  his 
throne  in  tbe  Aeasem,  and  there  C  brist,  after 
his  ascension,  seated  himself  with  God;  1 
Petertiii.  32;  Ephes.  i.  20;  Heb.  i.  13.  Now 
for  any  one  to  be  appointed  a  place  with  a  king, 
to  be  seated  with  him,  or  at  bis  right  hand,  is 
frequently— 

(a)  A  mere  external  mark  ef  honour^  shew- 
ing that  such  a  person  is  highly  reepeeted,  es- 
teemed, and  loved  by  the  king.  So  1  Kings,  ii. 
19,  seq. ;  1  Sam.  xx.  25;  1  Mace.  x.  62-^5. 
Standing  at  the  right  hand  is  tbe  same  thing, 
Psalm  xiv.  10.  The  Grecian  and  Roman  writers 
furnish  abandant  examples  of  tbe  same  usage. 
But  it  denotes — 

(6)  Fartieipation  in  the  government  and  aseo- 
eiiUed  rule^  though  not  full  equality  in  rank  and 
dignity.  Sitting  toith  the  king  is  plainly  used 
in  tbid  sense.  Matt.  xx.  21,  and  frequently  in 
Grecian  and  Roman  writers,  and  in  Grecian 
mythology.  Minerva  is  represented  by  Homer 
as  sitting  beside  Jnpiter,  and  by  Pindar  as  sit- 
ting at  his  right  hand,  and  as  giving  charges 
and  coounands.  Apollo  is  represented  by  Cal- 
limaobns  as  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  Jupiter, 
and  as  rewarding  singers  and  poets.  In  all 
these  eases,  participation  in  the  government  and 
aaeoeiaied  rule  are  indicated,  though  not  fuü 
equality, 

*  Vide  tbe  Programm  dted  in  tbe  preceding  Sec- 
tions, in  which  the  variouB  explanations  which  have 
been  given  to  this  phrase  are  enameiated  and  exa- 
mined.   C£  Moms,  p.  185,  n.  6. 


(2)  Now  when  this  phrase  is  applied  to 
Christ,  we  easily  see  from  this  analogy  what  it 
mnst  mean,  and  bow  it  must  have  been  under- 
stood by  ancient  readers  and  bearers.  The 
phrase  is  never  applied  to  Christ  except  when 
his  humanity  is  spoken  of,  or  when  he  is  men- 
tioned as  Messiah,  as  ecdy^p<j^o$.  It  is  not 
spoken  of  his  divine  character,  though  Michaelis 
so  explains  it,  referring  it  to  the  seat  of  God 
upon  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  The  language, 
«<  Christ  left  his  seat  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father  in  order  to  become  man,"  was  first  used 
by  tbe  fathers  who  lived  after  the  fourth  century. 
Sttcb  language  never  occurs  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Sitting  at  the  right  hand  cf  God  is  al  ways 
there  represented  as  the  reward  which  the  Mes- 
siah obtained  from  God,  after  his  death  and  as- 
cension, for  the  faithful  accomplishment,  when 
upon  earth,  of  all  his  work  for  the  salvation  of 
man.  It  is  tbe  promised  reward  (tcSuuiMit;,  ßpar 
ßcfrov,)  wbich  the  victor  receives  after  a  long  con- 
iesu  Vide  Acts,  ii.  31 — 36 ;  Heb.  xii.  2.  Hence 
the  Fsther  is  said  to  have  placed  Jesus  at  bis  right 
band,  Ephes.  i.  20.  This  phrase,  therefore, 
beyond  doubt,  implies  everything  which  belongs 
to  the  glory  of  Christ  considered  as  a  man, 
and  to  the  dominion  over  the  entire  universe^ 
over  the  human  race,  and  especially  over  the 
<hureh  and  its  members,  which  belongs  to  him 
as  a  king.  Vide  s.  98.  This  is  the  reward 
which  he  receives  from  the  Father;  he  takes 
this  place,  as  a  man,  for  the  first  time,  imme- 
diately after  his  ascension  to  heaven,  1  Peter, 
iti.  22;  Mark,  xvi.  19;  Acts,  ii.  32,  seq.  &c. 
With  this  his  reign  in  heaven  commences. 
Paul  himself  explains  the  phrase  by  ßounxcvcty, 
1  Cor.  XT.  25,  and  opposes  ut/tovfiyilv  (which 
is  applied  to  angels,  vide  Heb.  i.  3, 4)  to  xo^C^bw 
i»  Öiiiutv  0eov,  Heb.  i.  13, 14.  One  of  tbe  most 
decisive  texts  is  Ephes.  i.  20 — 22,  <<  God  raised 
him  from  the  dead,  and  set  him  at  his  own  right 
band,"  yer.  20.  The  exaltation  and  dominion 
of  Jesus,  which  extends  over  everything  in  all 
the  universe,  is  described  ver.  21 ;  and  finally 
his  reign  over  the  church  is  particularly  men- 
tioned, »ai  a^bv  t^uacs  xc^oXiJv  itti  rcavta  (su- 
preme ruler)  t^  ixxi^auh  ver.  22.  Cf.  1  Pet. 
iii.  22. 


CHAPTER   III. 

ON  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  PEB80N  OF  CHSIBT. 

SECTION  C. 

OF  THE  BidRXR  NATVRK   IN  CHRIST,  ANO  HOW  IT 
IS  PROTSn. 

Wb  have  before  shewn  (s.  93)  that  Christ  was 
a  true  man,  both  as  to  soul  and  body ;  but  have 
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now  to  thew  that,  according  to  the  reproseatap 
tion  of  the  New  Testament,  he  was  not  a  mere 
man,  but  that  be  poeaeaaed  at  the  aame  time 
auch  exalted  perfections  as  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  any  mere  man,  or,  indeed,  to  any  created  be> 
ing;  or,  to  speak  in  the  lan^a^  of  the  schoola, 
that  he  posaeased  a  divine  naiure.  Caution  ia 
neceasary  in  the  aelection  of  the  testa  by  which 
thia  doctrine  is  proved. 

(1)  This  doctrine  cannot  be  proved, 

(a)  By  everjf  text  in  which  Christ  is  called 
Tt6$  ecov,  for  this  is  frequently  a  name  by  which 
his  work  and  office,  and  not  his  nature,  are  de* 
noted.  There  are  passages,  however,  in  which 
Tibi  Btov  and  fiovoyci^  clearly  indicate  the 
higrher  nature  of  Christ.  Vide  s.  73, 6,  b.  Such 
texts  only  must  be  chosen  as  are  determined  by 
the  context  and  predicates  to  have  thia  reference 
— e.  gr.,  John,  T.  10 ;  and  the  appellation,  ftovo' 
yi«f^(,  John,  i. ;  also  the  texts  in  which  Christ 
eat  la  God  his  JPather^  in  a  sense  in  which  this 
name  is  never  need  by  any  created  being;  thoae, 
too,  in  which  he  ascribes  attributed  to  himself, 
as  Son,  which  never  were  or  could  be  predicated 
of  a  mortal  or  created  spirit ;  the  texts,  e.  g.,  in 
which  he  says  that  he  worka  in  common  with 
his  Father.  It  deeerves,  however,  to  be  re- 
marked, that  many  theologians  ever  since  the 
earliest  ages  have  considered  the  appellation 
&Vm  of  God^  as  denoting  simply  the  divine  nature 
of  Christ  These  remarka  apply  equally  to  the 
appellation  Adyo;,  in  iUe^ eonaidered. 

{h)  By  thoae  expressions,  when  taken  by 
themselves,  which  ascribe  to  Christ  reumbkmee 
to  God  in  some  high  degree— e.  g.,  tixC^  e<ov 
OQpoifov,  Col.  i.  15,  and  aaiofvyaafUL  hoii^  and 
^topoutriTp  vTCotffotfM»;  avfov,  Heb.  i.  3.  'A^ov- 
yoafta  dofi;;  signifies  ih^»  radiance  of  the  divine 
^lendow  or  majesty;  ^topcuer^p  wtootaat<ai 
ovtov— a  visible  image  (imago  expressa)  of  the 
divine  iub$tanee.  The  sense,  then,  of  these  re- 
presentations is  this,  «•  The  Son  is  he  through 
whom  God  hath  clearly  revealed,  or  visibly 
made  known  himself  to  men.*'  So  Paul  him- 
self explains  it,  3  Cor.  iv.  4,  "As  God,  at  the 
creation,  gave  light  to  the  obscure  earth,  so 
Christ  by  his  religion  gave  light  to  men,  and 
led  them  to  a  clear  knowledge  of  God."  Vide 
John,  i.  14,  coll.  ver.  18.  But  other  expressions 
in  the  passages  just  cited,  clearly  ascribing  di- 
vine attributea  to  Christ,  are  proof  of  thia  doc- 
trine, aa  may  be  seen  below. 

(e)  Nor  ia  thia  doctrine  proved  by  those  pas- 
aagea  which  treat  of  Chriat's  state  of  exaltation, 
and  of  the  eminent  privileges  which  were  con- 
ferred upon  him  aa  a  man,  when  he  entered  upon 
that  conditionr— e.  g.,  a  large  portion  of  the  pas- 
sages, Phil,  ii.,  and  Heb.  i.  6,  seq.,  which  are 
often  improperly  adduced  as  proof-texta  of  his 
divine  nature. 

One  great  evil  of  an  incautious  aelection  of 


proof«text8  ia  this,  that  when  one  particular  pas- 
sage 18  found  not  to  prove  the  point  for  whicli 
it  was  adduced,  the  conclusion  is  readily  made 
that  the  whole  doctrine  is  incapable  of  aeripiurai 
aupport. 

(2)  This  doctrine  may  be  proved, 

(a)  By  the  texts  in  which  Christ  is  deaeribed 
as  far  exalted  over  all  the  creatures  of  God,  over 
men,  angels,  and  everything  in  the  universe 
beaidea  God  himself,  and  indeed  aa  the  creator 
and  preaerver  of  all  things.  Such  texts  are  Col. 
i.  15,  16,  and  othera  already  explained,  a.  38. 
The  proof  in  point  is  not  derived  so  much  from 
the  term,  UxCtr  eeov,  as  from  what  is  there  pre- 
dicated of  Christ,  npwroroxof  ftd<ftji  xti6t<»>t^ 
does  not  mean,  the  greatest  or  firtt  of  all  crea- 
tures; for  we  find  immediately  after,  that  he 
himself  created  aU  things ;  and  we  most  there- 
fore conclude  that  he  ia  not  the  first  of  all  crea- 
tures, since  he  is  himself  the  Creator,  npat^ 
toxof  most  be  rendered  either  king,  rukr^  Heb. 
i.  G,  and  Rev.  iii.  14,  where  we  read  apxr^  (i.  e., 
apZ*^)  xtiotioi  deov ;  or,  he  who  existed  prior  to 
ail  creatures,  in  which  aense  the  Jewa  called 
God  primogenitum  mundi. 

(6)  By  the  texta  in  which  attributes  are  as- 
cribed to  Christ  which  can  be  predicated  of  no 
mortal,  and  which  are  never  ascribed  to  angels, 
or  to  the  propheta,  or  other  inspired  teachers 
whom  God  haa  employed  for  the  aooompliah- 
meat  of  hie  purposes  upon  the  earth.  Such 
texta  are  found  most  frequently  in  John.  Among 
them  are  those  which  contain  the  phrase  so  often 
occurring,  **he  descended  from  heaven,*^  John, 
iii.  31 ;  vi.  31,  acq.,  ver.  63;  viii.  93;  xiii.  3; 
xvi.  38.  This  phrase  denotes  sv^)erhuman,  Aea- 
venly,  or,  divine  origin  and  nature  f  and  is 
spoken  o(  manna,  John,  vi.  31 ;  and  of  wisdom, 
Jamea,  i.  17 ;  ef.  1  Cor.  xv.  47.  Thia  language 
is  never  used  with  respect  to  any  mere  prophet 
or  inspired  teacher.  Even  John,  whose  bap- 
tism waa  i|  oftpovov  (of  divine  origin),  distin- 
guishes himself  from  Christ,  who  came  from 
heaven,  (John,  iii.  31 ;}  and  speaking  of  Christ's 
return  to  heaven,  he  aaya,  <«  he  returned  thither 
(htav  r(tr  f  6  Ttpovcpcw,  John,  vi.  69,  and  xvii.  Hie 
text  ia  ao  clear,  that  Socinua  and  othera,  who 
denied  the  superhuman  nature  of  Christ,  invent- 
ed a  rospiwrt  of  Chriat  into  thelieavena,  (raptom 
in  coBlum ;)  or  considered  the  text  as  referring^ 
to  the  pre-existenee  of  the  kaman  souif  alMiough 
not  a  trace  of  such  an  opinion  appears  in  the 
Bible. 

Here  it  might  indeed  be  objected,  ««that 
Christ  is  described  aa  an  exalted,  heavenfy  spirit, 
btanetas  God,-  hemight  still  have  been  treated.^* 
So  the  Arianb.  The  objection,  however,  is  not 
valid ;  becauae,  in  these  paeaages  and  elsewhere, 
he  ia  said  to  exist  before  any  created  things, 
(i.  e.,  ah  atemo,)  John,  i.  1,  and  xvii.  Vide 
s.  37,  in  prin.    Before  the  ereation  of  the  worid 
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Botiiiagf  «aritlsd  bendM  God ;  to  that  whftteTer 
iMd  «zisteBoe  Ui«ii  was  God  hioraelf,  belonging 
to  bk  boiiig  and  bis  attributes.  This  is  the  di- 
Teot  and  ineontroTeitible  oonclasion  of  John  in 
the  passage  cited.  Indeed,  Christ  is  distinetlj 
affinnsd  to  baTS  enjojed  sopreme  divine  glory 
in  heaven.  *«  Restore  to  me  (by  exaäaüon)  the 
glory  ^  tlzfUf  ftp6  Y9v  thi»  xooftov  tluu  Ttapa 
tf  o^" — i.  e.,  in  heaven,  (referring  to  his  divine 
nataie,)  John,  zvii.  6.  Such  language  is  never 
used  in  rsspeet  to  any  proptiet,  angel,  or  any 
created  intelligence.  A^o,  in  the  last  case, 
cannot  refer  to  the  ^ifiu  of  Christ,  or  to  bis  dth 
«ntfiton,  for  he  had  none  •*  before  the  creation  of 
the  world.**  Hence  he  is  called  by  way  of 
emtnence,  o  Ti6t  etov,  (John,  v.  10 ;)  &  ftoi^O' 
yft^f  (John,  i.  14;)  because,  among  all  who 
are  elsewhere  called  the  mm$  or  children  of  God, 
be  is  alone  in  his  kind,  and  bean  this  name  in 
an  esalted  sense,  in  which  no  man,  no  angel, 
no  created  being,  can  appropriate  it,  John,  v. 
Vide  s.  37. 

Christ  also  frequently  alludes  in  his  dis- 
coursss  to  his  divine  natore  in  another  way — 
e.  g.,  by  the  word  il/Uf  John,  vii.  S9,  34,  36; 
ft«  before  Abraham  was,  I  am,*'  John,  viii.  58. 
This  is  the  very  langoage  in  which  the  immu- 
table God  speak  of  himself  in  the  present  time. 
So  the  Jews  nnderstood  it;  and  regarded  it  as 
blasphemy  for  Christ  to  spply  it  to  himself,  and 
off  this  aeeonnt  began  to  stone  him,  ver.  59. 
For  never  had  a  prophet  or  any  created  being 
spoken  thus  of  himself. 

Christ  also  frsquently  ascribed  the  miracles 
which  he  wnmght  to  kinuelf.  He  professed 
that  be  workedf  or  acted,  in  common  with  God, 
John,  V.  17;  x.  31.  This,  sgain,  was  never 
said  of  any  of  the  prephets.  In  the  miracles  of 
which  they  were  the  instruments,  nothing,  in- 
deed, was  done  by  them,  but  everything  by  God. 
Accordingly,  the  Jews  affirmed  that  by  this 
claim  Christ  made  himself  e^uo/tottA  Chd,  i^or, 
at^  John,  V.  18;  z.  31,  seq.  They  perceived 
that  he  used  the  term  ßHiu  Dei  in  a  sense  in 
which  no  mere  man  could  use  it  with  respect 
to  Mmsslf;  and  that  he  made  himself  e^iio/ with 
God,  by  ascribing  to  himself  what  can  belong  to 
God  only.  And  Christ  does  ^ot  disapprove, 
but  rather  anthoriies  their  conclusion,  John,  v. 
and  X. 

There  are  many  other  expressions  in  the  last 
diseoursss  of  Jesus  to  his  disciples  (John,  xiii«, 
seq.)  which  never  are  used  in  the  Bible,  and 
never  can  be  used,  in  respect  to  any  created  be- 
ing :  as  John,  xiv.  6—4 ;  also  ver.  13, 14,  where 
Christ  ascribes  to  himself  the  hearing  of  prayer, 
dec. 

These  classes  of  texts  prove  clearly  against 
Photinns  and  the  Socinians,  that  the  writen  of 
the  New  Testament  did  not  undentand  Christ 
to  be  a  mere  shni,  bnt  that  they  supposed  him 


to  possess  a  higher  nature,  far  exalted  above  that 
of  men  and  angels.  This  the  Ariane  concede. 
But  they  affirm  that  these  texts  are  not  sufficient 
to  prove  his  equality  with  the  Ftftber.  Even 
these  texts,  however,  go  far  towards  proving  this 
point.    But  it  is  proved  more  directly, 

(e)  From  the  third  class  of  texts,  which  shew 
that  Christ  is  represented  by  the  writera  of  the 
New  Testament  as  partaking  of  the  divine  na- 
ture as  fully  as  the  Father,  and  being  as  traly 
God  (laoi  HOftpC)  as  the  Father;  and  from  texts 
in  which  he  is  called  God.  All  the  necessary 
considerations  respecting  these  texts  are  found 
s.  37,  38. 

SECTION  CI. 

or  THB  COHNXXIOK  BSTWXBN  TBS  DBITT  AHD 
HUMANITT  or  CHBIST,  ACOORDUfO  TO  WHAT 
THB  BIBLB  DISBCTLT  TBACRXS,  AMD  THB  CdT« 
SBQVBNOBS  WHICH  MAT  SB  DBDUCBD  rSOM  ITS 
INSTRUCTlOffS. 

I.  What  the  Bible  diredly  teaehea  respecting  the 
Union  of  the  iufo  Naturee  in  Christ, 

(1)  Wbbn  we  compare,  without  prepoeses- 
sion  or  prejudice,  the  various  passages  which 
treat  of  Christ,  we  clearly  peroeive  that  two 
parts,  as  it  were,  or  two  aspects,  are  distin«* 
guished  in  the  same  subject  or  peraon.  This 
subject,  called  Ckriei^  is  considered  as  God,  and 
as  man ;  divine  and  human  attributes  are  equally 
ascribed  to  him  in  one  and  the  same  context ; 
as  in  his  own  prayer,  John,  xvii.  6.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that,  even  as  early  as  the  third  cen- 
tury, the  appellation  eear^pci>f<iK,  or0ccw6pof,  was 
given  him.  Vide  s.  103.  The  clearest  passages 
in  point  are  found  in  John;  eepeeially  i.  3, coll. 
ver.  18,  which  clearly  teach,  (a)  that  the  same 
Aoyo;,  who  created  all  things,  and  existed  from 
eternity  with  the  Father,  as  his  Son  and  confi- 
dant—-the  same  Aoyo;  (&)  became  man,  (tfopt 
lyfvefo,)  and  lived  among  men.  Hence  the 
ivud^xttiOH  of  the  fathere.  The  passage  of  Paul, 
Gal.  iv.  4,  agrees  with  the  one  last  mentioned ; 
but,  taken  by  iteelf^  is  not  so  clear.  So  the  text, 
John,  xvi.  38,  **  He  who  came  down  from  hea- 
ven, the  same  returns  again  to  heaven.**  The 
same  person  who,  as  man,  lived  among  men, 
came  down  from  heaven,  and  existed  previously 
in  heaven;  John,  iii.  13;  vi.  69;  xvii.  5;  also, 
1  Tim.  iii.  16 ;  John,  viii.  40, 57,  68 ;  and  chap. 
xiv. 

From  these  texts  it  follows,  (a)  that  the 
Logoe,  who  was  from  eternity  with  the  Father, 
is  the  same  peraon  who  afterwards  appeared 
upon  the  earth  under  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ; 
(b)  that  ibis  Logos  became  a  real  man,  {tofi 
iycvcfo,)  or  received  a  human  natore,  and  not 
merely  assumed  an  apparent  human  form. 
Now,  except  we  deviate  arbitrarily  from  the 
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words  of  the  Bible,  we  can  explain  these  facta 
only  on  the  auppoaition  that  in  Christ  deity  and 
humanity  are  distinguished,  and  yet  connected. 

(2)  This  connexion  between  the  Son  of  God 
and  the  man  Jesus  commenced  when  Christ  was 
conceived ;  vide  s.  93.  For  the  supposition  of 
the  Gnostic  sects,  and  of  Cerinthus,  that  the 
higher  nature  was  united  with  the  man  Jesus  at 
some  later  period,  as  at  his  baptism,  is  wholly 
unscriptural.  John  plainly  declares,  i.  14,  that 
the  Aoyo;  (the  same  to  whom  divine  predicates 
had  been  ascribed,  ver.  1)  aofi  iyivito^  From 
this  passage  we  are  compelled  to  conclude  that 
the  divine  nature  connected  itself  with  the  hu- 
man, when  the  latter  was  cpnceived.  Theolo- 
gians illustrate  this  by  the  human  soul,  which 
in  conception  is  united  with  the  human  body, 
and  thenceforward  animates  and  governs  it.  In 
the  same  way  was  the  divine  nature  united  with 
the  human,  thenceforward  composing  with  it 
one  person,  Christ;  as  our  soul  and  body  uniled 
constitute  one  individual  man^  consisting  of  two 
very  dissimilar  natures. 

(3)  Xcipt  must  here  be  taken,  in  its  common 
scriptural  sense,  to  denote  not  merely  a  man,  but 
one  infirm  like  others,  only  without  »in.  The 
theologians  of  the  earliest  a^es,  even  of  the  se- 
cond century,  took  occasion  from  this  term  to 
call  Christas  becoming  man  höo^aMan  and  lycu^ 
^ptoHfitm^  Lat.  ineamaiio.  In  after  times  they 
denominated  the  same  eyeaiftpoafjf^^  ataunUiOf 
the  assuming  of  human  nature ;  since  we  must 
suppose  that  the  superior  nature  condescended 
to  the  human  and  became  united  with  it,  and  not 
the  reverse.  This  mode  of  speech,  although 
in  itself  unobjectionable,  is  not  scriptural.  For 
the  phrase,  0Kfpfioro$  'A^paa^  ifttXofißo/ntat^ 
Heb.  ii.  16,  means,  ttuit  he  asMed^  took  care  (f 
the  children  of  Abraham,  How  could  artipfuk 
'Aßpadft,  denote  hu|nan  nature  ?  'Boaxa^ißa^tpic* 
and  dvftxofi^f d!^  tivof  literally  mean,  to  take 
hold  of  any  one.  Acts,  xxiii.  19 ;  then,  to  omi«/, 
to  take  core  (fany  one^  Sir.  iv.  13;  Luke,  i.  54. 

IT.  Conehutoru  from  these  Scriptural  Statements/ 
and  a  more  precise  explanation  of  them. 

The  connexion  of  deity  and  humanity  in  Christ 
was, 

(1)  Not  of  such  a  nature  as  that  either  the 
deity  or  humanity  was  deprived  of  any  essential 
and  peculiar  attributes,  or  in  any  essential  re- 
spect changed.    For, 

(a)  The  divine  naturp  connot  be  supposed  to 
have  changed.  Such  a  supposition  would  con- 
tradict our  very  fir^t  ideas  respecting  God.  It  is 
not  therefore  just  and  proper  to  say,  as  some  of 
the  fathers  did,  J%e  eternal  Son  of  God  (i.  e., 
the  Deity)  left  heaven^  subbbitdbrbd  or  rb- 
NouNCBD  his  glory  ^  and  condescended  to  sufferings 
indigence^  &c.,  on  the  earth.  Such  language  is 
never  used  in  the  Bible ;  and  the  idea  implied 


by  it  is  inoondstent  with  the  divine  giocy*.  Bui 
for  the  Deity  to  unite  itself  with  irail  humanity 
is  no  more  unsuitable,  derogatory,  or  dishonoof- 
able,  than  for  God  to  give  proofs  of  his  glory  in 
the  meanest  of  his  works,  to  connect  liinieelf 
with  them,  and  in  and  through  them  to  eurt  his 
power  and  agency. 

(b)  Nor  could  the  human  nature  be  altered  in 
any  essential  respect  by  this  its  connexion  with 
the  divine ;  for  Christ  would  then  have  ceased 
to  be  a  true  man.  If  one  should  say  tharefore 
that  Christ  as  a  man  had,  from  the  beginning  of 
his  existence,  the  possession  and  use  of  all  divine 
attributee-— that  as  a  man  he  was  almighty,  om- 
niscient, omnipresent— and  that,  as  many  ihwA/o- 
gians  suppose,  he  merely  forbore  the  exercise 
of  these  attributes  as  a  man,  he  would  thus,  in 
reality,  deify  the  human  nature  of  Christ.  Vide 
8.  93,  III.  2.  Besides,  the  passages  of  the 
Bible  which  speak  of  the  increase  of  his  know- 
ledge, Luke,  ii.  63— -of  his  not  knowings  Mark« 
xiii.  33,  &c,  clearly  teach  the  contrary.  For 
these  representations  do  not  bear  the  ex)>lanation 
which  some  have  given  them,  that  he  merely 
pretended  that  he  did  not  know,)  simulahat  se 
neseirCf  as  Augustine  said,)  that  he  pretended  to 
increase  in  wisdom,  &c.  In  short,  those  who 
form  such  hypotheses  confess  with  the  month 
the  true  humanity  of  Christ,  while  in  fact  they 
deny  it,  and  allow  to  Christ  only  the  veil  of  a 
human  body  and  the  external  appearance  of 
humanity. 

(3)  The  connexion  of  the  two  nataies  must 
rather  be  placed  in  the  two  following  points— 
viz.,  (a)  in  a  close  and  constant  connexion  of  the 
deity  of  Christ  with  his  humanity  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  existence ;  (6)  in  a  co-opera- 
tion of  the  two  naturae  in  action,  where  it  was 
requisite  and  necessary,  and  as  far  as  the  nature 
and  attributes  of  each  admitted.  The  eeriptural 
doctrine  is  this :  «*  the  glory  (p^a)  which  Christ, 
in  his  superior  nature,  had  with  the  Father  from 
eternity  (npo  xwraßoxijf  «otffwv),  was  imparted 
to  his  human  nature,  and  ahared  with  it  when 
he  became  man,  so  hi  as  thia  human  nature  was 
susceptible  of  his  glory;  and  was  manifested 
whenever  and  wherever  it  was  neeeesary  upon 
earth,*'  John,  xvii.  5,  33,  34 ;  chap,  xiv.»  coll. 
Phil.  Ü.  9—11. 

By  the  following  remarks  something  may  be 
done  to  elucidate  this  subject,  and  to  tender  it  as 
intelligible  as  the  limitation  of  oar  eoneeptioos 
will  permit. 

(a)  The  agency  of  God  is  not  always  exhibited 
with  equal  clearness  in  his  creatursa.  His  in- 
fluence at  certain  times  and  in  certain  dreum- 
stances  appears  more  strikingly  and  viaibly  than 
at  others.  The  nature  of  God,  however,  remains 
unchanged,  amidst  all  these  changes  of  things 
which  are  extrinsic  to  himself.  He  is  indeed 
equally  connected  and  united  with  all  aatnra,  at 
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«n  tines,  and  nnder  all  eireamstBiicea,  from  its 
first  ongiB.  In  a  similar  way  must  we  conceive 
of  the  relation  of  the  dirine  to  the  human  in 
Christ.  In  the  ttale  cf  kumiHaUon^  the  divine  in 
Christ  supported  his  humanity,  wherever  and 
whenever  there  was  any  necessity  for  it;  espe- 
cially whenever  his  Messianic  offices  required. 
The  divine  nature,  however,  did  not  impart  to 
the  human  sny  attributes  of  which  the  latter, 
especially  in  its  earthly  state  and  condition,  was 
incapable,  or  of  which  it  did  not  stand  in  need. 
Nor  did  the  divine  nature  in  itself  suffer  sny 
•heration  by  the  fete  of  Jesus  while  he  was  upon 
eartht  his  saüerings,  death,  &c.  But  in  the 
aUäe  €f  exaäaiion  the  sphere  of  the  agency  of 
Jesus  wss  infinitely  ennobled  and  enlarged. 
There  the  influences  and  the  effects  of  his  divi* 
nity  could  appear  more  visibly.  There,  in  hea- 
ven, he  is  far  more  susceptible  of  its  co-opera- 
tion and  support,  in  the  government  of  the  world 
and  of  the  church,  than  in  his  humble  life  upon 
the  earth,  John,  xvii.  5,  32, 34.  Christ,  as  a 
man,  could  not  have  been  raised  to  such  a  de- 
gree of  dignity  and  glory  as  to  receive  supreme 
dominion  over  the  spiritual  and  material  worid, 
if  his  nature  had  not  been  so  united  with  that 
of  the  Lord  of  the  universe,  that  the  boundless 
perfections  of  the  latter  became  also  the  perfec- 
tions of  his  nature.  The  Bible  always  regards 
the  subject  in  this  point  of  view;  as  John,  i., 
xvii.;  Pkil«  ii.  9,  seq.;  Heb.  i.;  Ephes.  i.  dO, 
seq. 

(&)  Writers  who  proceed  with  caution  upon 
this  subject  describe  the  manner  of  the  con- 
nexion of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in 
Christ  TSther  negatively  than  positively.  Many, 
however,  endeavour  to  explain  the  subject  by 
supposing  a  praaentiam  areliorem^  or  a  peeuUo 
rem  f>rm$entia  gradum^  and  remark  that  a  /»■«- 
mnHa  loeaUa^  or  approximaiio^  cannot  be  under- 
stood. The  subject  has  been  frequently  illus- 
trated, ever  since  the  fifth  century,  by  a  compa- 
rison of  the  union  between  soul  and  body,  and 
l^m  this  comparison  the  ideas  and  phraseology 
relative  to  this  subject  have  been  derived.  Ac- 
cording to  this  comparison,  the  human  nature 
of  Christ  was  the  instrument  and  organ  of  the 
divine  nature,  as  the  body  is  the  organ  of  the 
human  soul,  with  and  through  which  it  acts  and 
operates  upon  things  extrinsic  to  itself.  The 
body  could  not  act  without  the  co-operation  of 
the  soul.  The  soul  has  a  deep  concern  in  every- 
thing which  affects  the  body,  and  the  reverse. 
And  yet  each  of  the  two  parts  remains,  as  to  its 
essential  nature,  unaltered.  Vide  Emesti,  Progr. 
Dignitas  et  Veritas  incarnationis  Opusc.  Theol. 
p.  395,  seq. 

This  comparison  casts  some  light  upon  the 
subject,  but  is  not  entirely  applicable,  and  must 
not  be  extended  too  far.  In  the  union  of  soul 
«nd  body,  the  question  regards  the  state  and  ae* 


tions  of  a  epirii  in  a  body.  But  in  Christ,  as  a 
man,  his  deity  does  not  act  upon  his  body  enly^ 
(as  ApolUnaris  supposed,)  but  upon  the  human 
body  and  sou/  both ;  and  indeed  upon  the  human 
body  principally  through  the  human  soul.  Here, 
then,  the  question  regards  the  union  and  co-ope- 
ration of  one  tpirit  with  another. 

But  here  we  are  destitute  of  clear  conceptions 
and  definite  knowledge ;  as  we  know  not  even 
how  the  human  soul  acts  upon  the  body,  and  is 
united  with  it.  And  here  we  see  the  reason  at 
once,  why  this  subject  is  so  obscure  to  us  in  our 
present  condition,  and  why  we  are  so  little  able 
to  explain  the  modue.  When  we  hear  of  the  pre- 
Btnee  of  a  spirit,  if  we  avoid  considering  it  as  ma- 
terial, we  shall  obtain  only  this  definite  idea,  that 
the  spirit  is  present  with  us  and  acts  upon  us  by 
ihoughL  So  we  are  present  in  spirit  with  an 
absent  person  when  we  think  of  him.  Further 
than  this,  we  know  nothing.  Vide  s.  83, 1,  on 
the  omnipresence  of  God. 

After  these  observations,  we  can  form  this 
general  conclusion :  that  the  deity  of  Christ,  as 
dehy,  is  indeed  everywhere  present— i.  e.,  acts 
in  everything;  but  that  it  is  present  with  the  hu- 
manity of  Jesus  in  a  peculiar  manner,  in  which 
it  is  not  present  with  any  other  man,  or  any 
other  created  being— that  is,  that  his  divinity 
acts  in  and  through  his  humanity,  so  far  as  the 
latter  is  susceptible  of  this  co-operation,  in  such 
a  way  that  this  deity  and  humanity  united  in 
Christ  must  be  considered  as  one  person.  This  « 
union  is  represented  in  a  similar  manner  by 
Origen,  Uipi  'Aptt^t  1*  ^«  "^lis  union  or  con- 
nexion of  the  humanity  of  Jesus  with  God  is 
not  Umited  and  temporary^  as  in  other  spirits 
with  whom  God  is  connected,  John,  v.  36. 
That  here  there  is  something  peculiar,  which 
does  not  take  place  with  respect  to  others,  is 
shewn  by  the  very  peculiar  expressions  which 
are  used  in  the  Bible  with  respect  to  this  union« 
snd  which  are  never  used  with  respect  to  the 
union  of  God  with  his  creatures  in  general. 

(c)  These  thoughts  may  afford  us  some  con- 
ception of  the  union  of  the  two  natures ;  but  they 
are  very  insufficient  to  render  the  subject  entirely 
intelligible,  or  to  explain  the  manner  of  this 
union  in  a  satisfactory  way.  Moms  gives  the 
right  view  of  this  subject,  p.  138,  s.  10.  The- 
ologians call  it,  mysterium  ineamaiionUy  and 
the  more  judicious  fathers  are  unwilling  to  give 
any  further  distinctions  respecting  the  modue 
{to  itCtO  than  the  holy  scriptures  warrant.  But 
nothing  more  can  be  determined  with  certainty 
from  the  New  Testament  than  what  has  just 
been  remarked.  From  the  limitation  of  all  hu- 
man conceptions  we  cannot  believe  that  even 
the  apostles  or  first  Christians  understood  the 
subject  better  than  we  do.  But  they  did  not 
pretend  to  insist  upon  an  explanation  of  things 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  senses,  and  the  sphere 
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of  human  knowledge  and  science.  They  did  not 
doubt  or  deny  these  things  because  they  could 
not  be  satisfactorily  explained.  Of.  1  Cor.  ii., 
iii.  Such  was  the  fact,  only  after  men  adopted 
the  oracular  decisions  of  an  arbitrary  metaphy- 
sical philosophy,  as  pronounced  first  by  the  Pia« 
tonists,  then  by  the  Aristotelians,  and  in  modem 
times  by  other  philosophical  schools.  They  now 
began  to  insist  upon  having  ererything  demon- 
strated ;  by  a  natural  consequence  they  refused 
to  believe  anything  which  could  not  be  demon- 
strated ;  and  the  direct  consequence  of  this  was 
scepticism. 

The  union  of  soul  and  body  in  one  person  is 
as  inexplicable  to  philosophy  as  the  union  now 
under  consideration.  Indeed,  if  we  were  mere 
spirits,  and  did  not  know  from  experience  that  a 
spirit,  which  is  immortal,  and  which  belongs  en- 
tirely to  the  moral  and  spiritual  world,  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  united  with  an  animal  body,  which 
is  dust  and  earth,  into  one  personal  /,;we  should 
consider  it  as  highly  improbable,  and  indeed  con- 
tradictory ;  and  our  metaphysicians  would  per- 
haps make  bold  to  demonatraie  ä  priori  its  impos- 
sibility from  principles  of  reason. 

Note. — Some  have  questioned,  whether  the 
ideas  entertained  upon  this  point  might  not  be 
illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  the  religious  opi- 
nions of  other  nations.  We  find  that  many  na- 
tions not  only  worshipped  deities  who  had  been 
men,  and  had  lived  upon  the  earth,  but  believed 
^  that  certain  deities  had  assumed  bodies,  and  be» 
come  incarnate.  This  is  true  especially  of  those 
nations  which  believed  in  the  transmigration  of 
the  soul,  and  were  extravagant  in  their  venera- 
tion for  the  foundert  of  their  reUgion$^^e.  g.,  the 
Indians,  Mongol!,  Tartars,  Druses,  and  Persians. 
But  these  nations  exhibit  a  rudeness  and  coarse- 
ness of  conception,  and  a  gross  anthropomorph- 
ism, from  which  Christ  is  far  remoyed,  and 
which  never  appear  among  the  first  Christians, 
nor  indeed  in  the  whole  age  in  which  they  lived. 
Whatever  distinct  conceptions  they  had  upon 
this  subject  were  evidently  more  refined  and 
anitable  to  the  nature  of  God  than  those  of 
other  nations.  The  idea  held  by  the  Greeks  of 
an  attendant  demon  or  genius,  who  constantly 
abode  in  men,  is  also  entirely  different  from  the 
Christian  view. 

(d)  Considering,  then,  how  much  there  is  in 
this  subject  which  is  obscure  and  inexplicable, 
we  ought  neither  to  prescribe  any  universal  foi^ 
mulae  respecting  all  the  more  minute  distinctions 
of  this  doctrine,  further  than  they  are  clearly 
founded  in  the  scriptures ;  nor,  after  the  exam- 
ple of  Cyril  and  Leo  the  Great  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, to  condemn  those  who  are  unwilling  to 
assent  to  these  human  formulc.  One  particular 
Tiew  may  be  rery  important  to  im,  and  contri- 
bute greatly  to  our  satisfaction  and  conviction ; 
but  we  ought  not  for  this  reason  to  force  it  upon 


all  other  Chriatians,  or  to  oonnder  them  aa  less 
pious  and  devoted  to  Christ,  because  they  dif- 
fer, on  some  points  of  this  doctrine,  from  onr 
creed  and  oor  phnuseology.  in  fact,  the  sabjecc 
lies  too  much  beyond  and  above  oor  sphere.  The 
opinions  of  men,  therefore,  respecting  the  modua 
of  this  truth,  and  their  formul»  of  this  doctrine« 
will  alwaye  continue  divided  and  various;  and 
and  the  hypotheses  of  the  learned  will  always 
bedifierontly  modified,  according  to  the  diflfer- 
ent  systems  of  philosophy  and  different  modes 
of  thinking  which  may  prevail. 

During  the  first  ages  of  the  church  nothing 
was  decided  upon  this  subject;  the  simple  doc- 
trine of  the  Bible  was  adopted ;  and  the  more 
learned  Christians  were  lefi  at  liberty,  from  the 
second  century,  to  philosophiae  upon  this  sub- 
ject at  pleasure.  So  it  continued  till  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century.  The  creeds  only  deeided, 
Jeaum  ene  Dei  flUum  e  Muria  fyäum*  Even 
during  the  violent  controveiaies  which  began  to 
rage  in  the  fifth  century,  many  of  the  mon  mo- 
derate concurred  with  the  views  just  expressed. 
Melancthon  remarked,  justly  and  excellentiy, 
in  his  **  Loci  Theologici,"  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  bestow  much  laborious  diligence  on  the 
minute  development  of  this  subject;  that  to 
know  Christ  is  to  know  the  salvation  which  he 
has  procured  for  us;  and  not  studiously  to  in- 
vestigate his  nature,  and  the  manner  of  hta  in- 
carnation :  **  Ckrislum''''€portet  eüioquodam  modo 
eognoeeamue^  quam  exhibent  eeholatiieiJ*^  To 
scholars,  indeed,  the  historical  knowledge  of 
these  investigations  is  useful  and  necessary. 
But  all  these  subtile  inquiries  and  distinctions 
are  not  proper  for  the  instruction  of  the  einunon 
people  and  of  the  young.  This  wise  liounsel 
of  Melancthon  was  very  much  disregarded  in 
the  Lutlieran  church  at  the  very  period  in  which 
it  was  given;  in  the  Formula  of  Concord,  the 
theologians  prescribed  definite  forms  of  doetrine, 
upon  which  the  greatest  stress  was  laid.  Vide 
s.  103. 

(«)  The  instructions  of  the  holy  scriptnres 
upon  this  subject,  (t)  are  intended  to  shew  that 
this  exalted  dignity  of  the  person  of  Christ  con- 
fers a  very  high  value  upon  all  that  he  taught, 
performed,  and  suffered  for  men ;— 4hat  we  are 
thus  bound,  according  to  his  precepts,  to  believe 
his  whole  doctrine  and  work,  and  to  apply  these 
to  our  own  benefit; — and  that  his  doetrines  are 
the  doctrines  of  God,  his  works  the  works  of 
God,  his  guidance  and  assistance,  those  of  God. 
Moros  gives  some  fine  views  to  enable  religions 
tochers  to  present  this  subject  in  a  truly  practi- 
cal manner,  p.  139,  seq.,  s.  13,  13. 

(2)  But  there  is  one  more  principal  circum- 
stance, to  which  the  scriptures  often  direct  the 
attention,  and  by  which  the  importance  of  this 
doctrine  in  a  practical  respect  is  still  more  illus- 
trated.   Almost  all  men  fiwl  the  neeessity  «f 
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kaTioff  a  komm»  God  ll  i»  diftoiilc  to  love  and 
heartily  confide  in.  that  immeasurable,  invisible^ 
inacoeasible  God,  whom  we  learn  from  philo- 
sophy* Bot  Jesns  Chmt  (the  Logos  become 
Knan)  is  not  menfy  the  immeasurable,  the  inri- 
sible,  the  inaeoessible  God ;  be  is  a  trae  man 
of  oar  own  race,  and  we  are  bis  bretiiien*  It  is 
therefore  easy  to  lore  him,  and  heartily  to  con- 
fide in  him ;  espesially  considering  how  much, 
as  a  man,  he  deserves  of  the  homan  race,  by  sof- 
f&nng  and  dying  for  ns.  Tboa  onr  lore  to  him 
and  oor  dependence  upon  him  rest  mostly  upon 
the  fhet  that  he  is  man^  and  indeed,  a  man 
united  with  God,  in  such  sense  as  no  oUier  man 
ever  was.  .  Vide  1  Tim.  iu  6;  Heb.  ii.  14 — 18; 
iv.  15 ;  (John,  xiv.  1 ;)  John,  v.  37. 

(/)  There  have  been  some  theologians  who 
hare  maintainsd  that  the  interposition  of  a  di- 
▼ine  person  was  neeeaary  for  the  recovery  of 
men ;  that  men  eouid  not  have  been  delivered  in 
any  other  way.  Some  have  carried  this  so  far 
as  to  seem  to  set  limits  to  the  divine  freedom, 
and  to  foroe  from  God,  by  presumptuous  demon- 
stration, what  was  merely  a  free  gift  Vide  s. 
88,  sd  finem.  It  were  enough  to  shew  the 
mitableneu  of  this  means,  without  aUsmpting  to 
prove  its  absolute  necessity.  This  plan  of  God 
is  wise,  and  folly  suited  to  the  wants  of  men ; 
and  thorefore  God  has  ohosen  it.  The  Bible 
always  laboun  to  exhibit  this  fact  as  the  great- 
est proof  of  the  free  and  unmerited  love  of  God, 
John,  iii.  16.  How  opposite  to  this  is  the  at- 
tempt to  demonetrate  this  truth  ä  priori!  So 
thought  Athanasius ;  and  Augustine  calls  those 
BtuKotf  who  undertake  to  demonstrate  metaphy- 
sically that  God  could  not  have  saved  men  in 
another  way.  Still  we  find  this  mistaken  wish 
to  have  every  thing  demonstrated  even  among 
the  iathere.  Tertollian  said,  «*  God  must  have 
become  man  in  order  to  unite  God  with  men  and 
men  with  God.*'  Anselmus  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury argues  thus :— «•  Without  aaiufaeiion^  men 
could  not  be  saved.  To  give  this  satisfaction 
t(i  God  was  the  duty  of  men,  but  the  doty  was 
too  hard  for  them.  None  but  God  was  sble  to 
give  it.  But  to  him,  as  the  Judge  of  men,  it 
must  be  given.  Therefore  the  Son  of  God  must 
become  man,  in  order,  as  God-man,  to  afibrd  this 
satisfaction  to  God."  Vide  s.  114,9.  Some 
theologians,  even  in  modern  times,  especially 
from  the  school  of  Wolf,  have  pretended  to  de- 
monstrate that  this  wss  the  only  means  of  res- 
cuing man,  and  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
this  purpose. 

Such  demonstrations  are  entirely  unsuitable 
for  promiscuous  popular  instruction.  Christ 
commissioned  his  disciples  not  to  demonstrate 
this  truth  philosophically,  but  to  exhibit  it  (1 
Cor.  i.— 4ii.) ;  to  teach  it,  from  their  own  con- 
viction and  experience,  with  plainness  and  sim- 
plicityt  but  still  with  sincere  interest,  and  then 
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quietly  to  leave  the  consequences  with  God« 
This  was  surely  very  wise;  and  this  is  the 
course  which  we  should  puraue.  Besides,  in 
this  constant  vicissitude  of  philosophical  opi- 
nions and  schools,  there  is  this  evident  disad- 
vantage, that  the  truth  itself,  which  is  demon- 
strated by  the  help  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
schools,  is  either  doubted  or  rejected  as  soon  as 
the  school  goes  down. 

SECTION  CIL 

HISTORICAL  OBSERVATIONS  CXPLANATORY  OF  THE 
ORIGIN  ANO  PROGRESSIVE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
BCCLESIA8T1CAL  S76TEM,  RESPECTING  THE  PER- 
SON AND  THE  TWO  NATURES  OF  OHRIST,  UNTIL 
THE  EIGHTH  CENTURY. 

I.  Earliest  OpinionSyfiwn  the  Second  to  the  Fourth 
Century, 

As  early  as  the  third  century  many  points  had 
been  established  by  the  catholic  councils  respect- 
ing both  the  diffine  and  human  nature,  of  Christ, 
separately  considered,  in  opposition  (a)  to  those 
who  denied  that  Christ  had  a  real  homan  body 
(the  Docete),  or  (6)  to  those  who  either  main- 
tained that  he  was  a  mere  man,  or,  allowing  his 
higher  nature,  yet  denied  his  essential  divinity 
and  equality  with  the  Father.  From  that  pe- 
riod the  catholic  fathere  introduced  into  their 
authorized  symbols  such  distinctions  and  for- 
muliB  as  were  calculated  to  oppose  the  above- 
named  errore. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  fifth  century  that 
anything  definite  was  established  respecting  the 
UNION  (fthege  two  nature»  in  Christ  f  and  on  this 
subject  the  most  various  modes  of  thinking  and 
speaking  prevailed,  even  among  the  catholic 
fathers  themselves.  Those  difiicult  points  in 
this  doctrine,  respecting  which  so  much  oontro- 
verey  existed  afier  the  fourth  century,  do  not 
seem  to  have  occasioned  much  trouble  to  the 
earlier  Christians,  who  had  not  as  yet  learned 
to  apply  the  metaphysics  of  the  schools  to  the 
doctrines  of  religion.  And  it  is  found  to  be  pre- 
cisely so  with  common  unlearned  Christians  at 
the  present  day,  who  have  not  their  heads  filled 
with  those  metaphysical  systems,  in  conformity 
with  which,  as  their  models,  others  adjust  and 
square  all  their  opinions.  Hence  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  Christian  teacher  of  the  first  two 
centuries  made  any  attempt  to  elucidate  the 
mysteries  of  this  subject,  and  even  the  heretics 
of  this  period  passed  them  by  without  taking 
offence.  All  which  was  distinctly  conceived 
of  during  this  early  period  respecting  the  manner 
in  which  God  became  man,  was  simply  this, 
that  God,  or  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  became 
visible  in  a  true  human  hody^  and  assumed  real 
human  flesh.  Hence  the  earliest  fathere  and 
symbols  are  satisfied  with  the  term,  ^fffopxwtftf, 
2H 
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without  going  into  farther  explanatloiis :  rtiatw» 
$ii  Tiov  Btov  (fapxta^vtck.  So  Justin  the  Mar- 
tyr, Irencus,  Tertullian,  (Adv.  Prax.  c.  3,)  and 
eren  OrigeiH  (ftkpi  'Apywv.) 

[The  general  troth  of  the  above  statement  of 
oar  author,  that  the  early  fathers  supposed  that 
the  Logos  assumed  only  a  human  My^  is  con- 
firmed by  the  testimony  of  Muenscher,  Dogma» 
tic  History  (Translation),  p.  63 ;  of  Hahn,  Lehr- 
buch, 8.  456;  of  Neander,  Al.  Kirchengesch,  b. 
i.  Ab.  iii.  s.  1063.  But  there  is  one  exception 
to  this  statement  in  the  opinions  of  Justin,  which 
were  formed  under  the  influence  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy.  Adopting  the  threefold  division  of 
man  into  body^  aoul^  and  spirit^  which  was  so 
common  with  the  Platonic  fathers,  and  of  which 
a  fuller  account  has  been  given  in  the  first  vo- 
lume, (s.  51, 1. 1,  note,)  he  supposed  that  Christ 
consisted,  like  other  men,  of  these  three  parts, 
except  that,  in  place  of  the  erring  human  reason^ 
(Germ.  Ferfnur^^  in  opposition  to  Fersiandi  or 
Or.  9tvivfM  as  opposed  to  ^z*l*)  which  is  only 
a  ray  of  the  divine  Logos,  he  had  this  Logos 
himself,  as  the  higher  controlling  principle  of 
his  being.  In  these  speculations  with  regard  to 
the  manner  of  the  connexion  between  the  divine 
and  human  in  Christ,  Justin  went  before  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  and  furnished  the  germ  of  the 
system  which  was  afterwards  further  developed 
by  ApoUinaris,  whose  doctrinal  predecessor 
Justin  may  therefore  rightly  be  considered.  Cf. 
Neander,  AUg.  Gesch.  der  ehr.  Rei.  und  Kir., 
b.  t.  Abth.  iii.  s.  1063.— Tr.] 

The  systems  of  religion  from  which  many  of 
the  earlier  Christians  were  converted,  appear  to 
have  contributed  something  towards  enabling 
them  to  receive  without  difficulty  the  doctrine 
of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God.  They 
were  familiarized  from  their  youth,  in  the  midst 
of  heathenism,  with  the  idea  of  the  visible  ap- 
pearance of  the  Deity  in  human  forms ;  and  al- 
though when  they  afterwards  became  Christians, 
they  considered  the  accounts  of  the  incarnations 
of  the  heathen  gods  as  fabulous,  still,  by  having 
been  familiar  with  such  accounts,  they  were 
prepared  to  receive  more  easily  the  fact  of  the 
incarnation  announced  in  Christianity;  they 
now  had  a  seeming  analogy  for  it.  But  on  this 
very  account,  many  of  them  conceived  of  the  tn- 
carnation  as  a  degradation  of  the  Deity.  Vide 
s.  93.  The  converts  from  Judaism  to  Christian- 
ity had  also  some  analogy  for  this  doctrine  in 
their  previous  system  of  belief,  which  very  much 
facilitated  their  reception  of  it,  since  they  were 
taught  by  their  ancient  books,  even  by  those  of 
Moses,  to  believe  in  the  appearance  of  angels 
and  of  God  himself  in  human  form.  The  stu- 
dent may  find  many  interesting  views,  illustrat- 
ing the  relation  of  the  various  systems  of  hea- 
thenism to  ChriBtianity,  in  Schlegers  «« Philos. 


der  Geeehiellte;*'  also  in  Krautxer^s  <' Symbo- 
lik.»'—Tb.] 

Bat  while,  in  opposition  to  tkie  Docetae,  the 
early  fathers  contended  zealously  for  the  real- 
ity of  the  baman  botfy  of  Christ;  none  in  either 
of  the  contending  parties,  before  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  thought  it  necessary  to  prove 
partioalariy  that  he  had  also  a  true  human  aouL 
This  was  not  indeed  directly  denied,  [except 
by  Justin,  as  just  mentioned — ^Tr.,]  still  the 
necessity  of  proving  its  existence  was  not  at 
that  time  felt;  nor  indeed  was  the  essential  dis- 
tinction between  the  nature  of  the  soul  and  body 
at  all  so  obvious  at  that  time,  certainly  it  was 
not  used  in  common  practice,  as  it  has  since 
been. 

[Tertullian  was  the  first  who  distinctly  taught 
the  doctrine  of  a  proper  human  sonl  in  Christ. 
In  his  anthropology  he  rejected  the  common 
division  of  man  into  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  and 
admitted  only  two  distinct  principles  in  all  ani- 
mated existences— vis.,  body  and  wul;  the  lat- 
ter of  which,  however,  in  man  he  supposed  en- 
dowed with  higher  properties  than  in  the  infe- 
rior orders.  He  had  not  therefore  the  convenient 
resort  of  the  Platonic  theologians,  of  interposing 
an  animal  ^x^  between  the  Logos  and  the  body 
in  Christ;  but  must  either  connect  the  Logoe 
immediately  and  without  intervention  with  the 
body,  (which  would  bo  to  attribute  at  once  to 
the  divine  Logoe  the  pain  and  sorrow,  the  pro- 
gress in  knowledge,  the  ignorance,  and  all  the 
other  indications  of  an  imperfect  human  soul, 
which  appear  in  the  life  of  Christ;)  or  he  must 
ascribe  to  Christ  a  proper  and  entire  human 
soul.  With  this  necessity  in  view,  he  chose 
the  latter  part  of  the  alternative,  preferring  the 
mystery  and  complexity  attending  the  connexion 
between  the  divine  and  human  to  the  absurdities 
resulting  from  the  former  theory,  though  com- 
mended by  its  simplicity  to  the  speculative  rea- 
son. Cf.  Neander  Gesehiehte,  b.  i.  Abth.  iii. 
s.  1064.— Tr.] 

After  the  third  century,  Origen  first  [1]  gave 
importance  to  this  doctrine  of  the  human  soul 
of  Christ  in  his  Theology,  and  brought  it  dis- 
tinctly into  light,  though  not  on  the  same  grounds 
by  which  the  doctrine  is  now  supported.  [Al- 
though Origen  agreed  with  Tertullian  in  main- 
taining an  entire  human  soul  in  Christ,  his 
views  respecting  the  mode  of  union  between 
the  two  natures,  differed  widely  from  those  of 
Tertullian,  and  took  their  colouring  from  his 
peculiar  philosophical  system.  The  union  of 
believers  with  Christ  furnished  him  with  an 
analogy  for  the  connexion  between  the  Logos 
and  the  human  nature  in  Christ.  If  believers, 
be  argued,  are  om  spirit  with  their  Lord,  as  Paol 
affirms,  much  more  must  this  be  true  of  that 
soul  which  the  Logos  had  taken  into  insepaia- 
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ble  anion  with  hiiDself.  As  the  ftifw§ta  in  be- 
lievers is  the  actuating  principle  from  which  all 
their  feelings  and  actions  spring,  mach  more  is 
it  in  Christ,  the  forerunner  of  believers,  the  ac- 
tuating, controlling,  and  pervading  principle,  by 
which  his  entire  humanity  is  guided  and  filled. 
By  urging  this  analogy  he  drew  upon  himself 
the  objection  which  has  often  been  repeated 
against  the  same  view,  that  be  made  Christ  a 
fnere  i^an,  distinguished  from  other  believers 
only  by  a  higher  degree  of  the  same  participa- 
tion in  the  divine  nature  which  they  enjoyed« 
Whether  this  objection  fairiy  lies  against  the 
views  of  Origen  this  is  not  the  proper  place  to 
inquire. — ^Ta.] 

[But  the  theory  respecting  the  person  of 
Christ  advanced  by  TertuUian«  and  developed 
and  supported  by  Origen,  was  particularly  of- 
fensive to  Arius  and  Eunomius,  and  to  all  who 
contended  for  the  subordination  of  the  Logos  to 
the  Father.  According  to  the  earlier  doctrine 
of  the  church,  which  they  adopted,  and  which 
connected  the  Logos  immediately  with  the  body 
of  Christ,  they  had  been  able  to  allege  all  the 
appearances  of  limitation  and  natural  imperfec- 
tion which  he  exhibited  as  proofs  against  the 
doctrioe  of  the  absolute  divinity  of  the  Logos, 
and  in  favour  of  their  own  views  of  his  subordi- 
nation. But  of  this  argument  they  were  de- 
prived when  a  human  soul,  of  which  all  these 
imperfections  could  be  predicated,  was  ascribed 
to  Christ,  and  his  higher  nature  was  allowed  in 
no  sense  to  infringe  upon  his  full  and  proper 
humanity.  On  the  theory  of  Origen,  it  was  no 
longer  possible  for  them  to  invalidate  the  proofs 
of  the  absolute  divinity  of  Christ  by  opposing 
the  numerous  evidences  of  subordination  ap- 
pearing in  his  life  and  words,  since  all  these 
must  of  course  be  understood  of  his  humanity, 
leaving  his  divine  nature,  though  intimately 
connected  with  the  human,  unimpaired  by  the 
limitations  of  the  latter.  Hence  Arius  and  his 
folloyrere  strenuously  opposed  the  doctrine  of 
the  proper  humanity  of  Christ,  and  insisted 
upon  the  older,  indistinct,  and  undeveloped 
form  of  belief,  by  which  the  Logos  merely  ani- 
mated the  body  of  Christ.  Cf.  Neander,  Ges- 
chichte, u.  s.  w.,  b.  ii.  Abtb.  ii.  s*  904,  ff. — 
Tr.] 

[While,  on  one  side,  the  Arians  at  this  pe- 
riod infringed  upon  the  human  nature  of  Christ, 
on  the  other  side,  Marcellus  and  Photinns,  of 
whom  we  have  before  spoken,  (s.  43,)  infringed 
upon  the  divine  nature  and  its  personal  union 
with  the  human.  Maroeilus,  inclining,  as  he 
did,  to  Sabellianism,  supposed  there  was  a 
merely  outward  and  temporary  operation  of  the 
Logos  upon  Christ,  though  still,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed, in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  being  of 
God  in  him.  Photinns  went  further,  and  giv- 
ing great  prominence  to  the  human  in  Christ, 


made  nothing  more  of  the  divine  in  him  than  the 
general  illuminating  influence  which  he  enjoyed 
in  common  with  the  prophets  and  other  amba»- 
sadore  of  God,  though  in  a  higher  degree.  This 
doctrine  is  properly  called  Photinianism. — ^Tn.] 

[Between  these  diverging  tendencies  of  opi« 
nion,  Arianism  and  Photinianism,  the  catholic 
fathere  (e.  g.,  Gregory  of  Nazianz,  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  and  othere)  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the 
pereonal  union  of  two  natures  in  Christ  with  the 
completeness  of  the  human  nature.  We  have 
thus  all  the  elements  of  that  violent  controveray 
respecting  the  person  of  Christ  which  shortly 
followed.— Tr.] 

Now,  after  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century, 
Apoll inaris  arose,  and  denied  the  existence  of  a  ' 
human  soul  in  Christ,  or  at  least  of  the  higher 
power  of  the  soul.  Vide  s.  93,  II.  [His  theoiy 
was  in  general  the  same  as  that  of  Justin,  before 
mentioned,  only  more  systematically  developed. 
It  seems  to  have  resulted  in  a  great  measure  from 
the  speculative  interest  which  endeavoured  to 
conceive  clearly  and  to  explain  what  had  before 
been  indistinct.  And  it  has  certainly  the  ad- 
vantage in  many  respects,  and  especially  in 
point  of  distinctness  and  consistency,  over  the 
older  indefinite  belief,  and  over  the  Arian  theory 
respecting  the  person  of  Christ,  with  which  in 
general  it  agreed.  It  also  sprung  from  the 
Christian  interest  to  see  in  Christ  the  full,  im- 
mediate, undisturbed  manifestation  of  the  Deity, 
which,  as  it  seemed  to  Apollinaris,  could  not  be 
on  the  theory  of  Origen,  where  a  human  soul 
was  made  the  organ  of  the  divine  operations. 
The  controveray  against  Apollinaris  brought 
distinctly  into  view  the  necessity,  in  order  to 
the  purposes  of  man's  redemption,  of  the  entire- 
ness  of  the  human  nature  of  our  Redeemer.«- 
T».] 

After  this  period,  the  investigation  of  this 
point  took  a  new  turn,  the  first  ground  of  which 
was  laid  in  the  Arian  controvereies  of  the  same 
century.  The  endeavour  now  became  to  make 
everything  clear  and  determinate ;  and  since  the 
metaphysics  of  the  schools  were  becoming  more 
and  more  common,  the  ancient  simplicity  was 
thought  to  be  no  longer  sufiieient 

IL  The  itvo  epposing  tr/iiemSy  kaving  their  origin 

in  the  Fourth  Century,  and  appearing  in  con- 

ßd  in  the  FiflL 

The  foundation  of  both  of  these  was  laid  by 
the  Arian  and  Apollinarian  controvereies. 

(1)  Some  of  the  Christians  of  the  East— 
e.  g.,  those  of  Syria,  [and  in  general  the  disci- 
ples of  the  school  at  Antioch,]  always  made  the 
most  acourate  distinction  between  the  two  na- 
tures in  Christ,  and  in  all  their  discourses  used 
terms  which  indicated  this  distinction  between 
the  divine  and  human  in  his  peraon,  in  the  most 
definite  and  discriminating  manner.    This  had 
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been  befoM  done  by  some  of  the  earlier  teaeh- 
ers — e.  g,^  TertuUian,  (Adv.  Prax.  c.  37,)  still 
more  frequently  by  Origen,  and  by  some  of  the 
earlier  councils.  Bat  after  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  oentury,  when  the  Apollinarian  contro- 
yeraies  commenced,  the  orthodox  teachers  in 
Syria  and  the  other  Oriental  provinces  became 
still  more  accurate  in  making  these  distinctions, 
and  especially  were  more  decidedly  opposed  to 
erery  theory  which  took  from  the  humanity  of 
Christ  its  peculiar  properties.  These  were  the 
precursors  of  the  Nestorians. 

(2)  Others  observe<l  no  such  accuracy,  and 
often  employed  phraseology  which  appeared  to 
indicate  an  entire  mixture  of  the  two  natures, 
and  a  deification  of  the  human  nature.  This 
was  occasioned  by  the  Arian  controversies ;  for 
many,  in  order  to  exalt  Christ  in  opposition  to 
the  Ariane,  seemed  almost  to  forget  that  he  was 
also  a  true  man.*  This  tendency  exhibited  it- 
self more  particularly  in  Egypt  and  in  the 
Western  church,  and  was  carried  out  into  fur- 
ther development  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  and 
commencement  of  the  fifth  century.  Those  who 
opposed  this  tendency  were  of  opinion  that  by 
phraseology  of  the  kigd  which  the  Alexandrine 
theologians  used  the  doctrine  of  Apollinaris  was 
countenanced ;  for  his  followers  often  used  terms 
like  the  following — viz.,  God  is  man^  is  bom^ 
suffered,  died,  &c. ;  Mary  is  the  mother  cf  God, 
Oeofoxo;.)  But  the  Alexandrine  teachers  could 
plead  in  their  justification  the  example  of  many 


*  There  is  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the 
reason  here  assigned  by  Dr.  Knapp  for  this  tendency 
of  the  Alexandrine  school,  (for  it  was  this  school 
which  objected  to  the  distinction  of  natures  contend- 
ed for  by  the  school  of  Antioch.)  The  Ariane 
wholly  agreed  with  the  followers  of  Apollinaris,  and 
with  the  theologians  of  Alexandria,  in  objecting  to 
the  distinction  of  natures  in  Christ,  and  in  contend- 
ing for  their  mixture  and  oneness,  and  the  transfer 
of  the  attributes  belonging  to  each.  And  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  this  want  of  distinction  should  be  pro- 
motive of  their  belief;  since  it  enabled  them  to  trans- 
fer to  the  higher  nature  of  Christ  the  appearances 
of  limitation  in  his  life,  and  thus  to  obtain  a  proof 
of  the  subordination  of  the  Logos,  of  which  they 
would  be  depi^ved  were  an  accurate  distinction  of 
natures  introduced,  and  the  application  to  the  one 
of  the  predicates  belonging  to  the  other  forbidden. 
It  is  a  fact  deserving  of  particular  notice,  that  those 
who  have  contended  most  strenuously  for  the  abso- 
lute divinity  of  Christ,  have  been  also  those  who 
have  insisted  most  upon  the  rights  of  his  humanity, 
and  for  a  careful  distinction  between  the  predicates 
of  the  two  natures ;  while  those  who  have  held  that 
the  Logos  is  the  most  perfect  among  all  created  be- 
ings, but  not  God  in  the  proper  sense,  have  equally 
infringed  upon  the  humanity  of  Christ,  and  have 
always  opposed  the  dutinction  of  natures.  It  was 
not,  then,  in  opposition  to  the  Arian,  but  rather  to 
the  Photinian  form  of  doctrine  with  regard  to  the 
person  of  Christ  that  the  Alexandrine  tendency 
found  the  occasion  for  its  further  development. — 
Tb.] 


of  the  older  fathers  who  had  used  similar  pkrase« 
ology .  Even  Athaoasius  had  spoken  of  a  deifi- 
cation of  the  body  of  Christ  after  the  resorreo- 
tion.  Eusebias  of  Oessazea,  and  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  had  said  that  the  human  nature  of  Chrisi 
was  swaUowed  tip  by  the  divine,  ^tc  Some- 
times even  Origen  had  used  similar  expressions. 
These  were  the  precursors  of  the  MoMphysUe». 
In  reality,  however,  these  parties  were  more 
agreed  than  they  beliered  themselves  to  be,  or 
than  they  seemed  to  be,  judging  from  their  diP 
ferent  terminologies.  Everything  was  now 
ready  and  prepared  for  the  controversy,  which 
finally  broke  out  in  the  fifth  century. 

[Neander,  in  his  Church-History,  (b.  ii. 
Abth.  iii.  s.  946,  ff.,)  traces  back  these  diverg- 
ing tendencies  to  the  fundamental  difi*erence  be- 
tween the  Alexandrine  school  and  that  at  Anti- 
och, as  to  the  relation  between  reason  and 
revelation.  The  Alexandrine  school,  in  follow- 
ing its  more  contemplative  and  mystical  direo» 
tion  of  mind,  was  disposed  to  assert  the  unin- 
telligibleness of  the  union  of  the  two  natures, 
and  to  magnify  the  mystery  of  this  union,  and 
to  resist  all  attempts  at  definite  conception  and 
explanation.  The  school  at  Antioch,  on  the 
contrary,  in  conformity  with  its  more  free  and 
speculative  bias,  while  it  did  not  assume  fully 
to  explain  the  wtkft  %oyw  of  this  union  of  na- 
tures, still  undertook  to  discover  how  moch  in 
it  was  xa/ttk  Xoyoy. — Tb.] 

IIL  Theory  ofNestorius,  cmd  the  Controversy 
relaiing  to  it. 

Nestorius,  Patriarch  at  Constantinople,  being 
bom  and  educated  in  Syria,  adopted  the  Syrian 
form  of  doctrine  with  regard  to  the  person  of 
Christ,  80(1  endeavoured  ^  employ  terms  which 
would  accurately  distinguish  between  his  divine 
and  human  natures.  This,  however,  had  never 
before  been  done  in  Constantinople.  After  the 
Arian  controversies,  the  term  ^totoxof  had  been 
used  very  frequently  in  application  to  Mary,  the 
mother  of  Christ,  which  was  also  a  favourite 
term  with  the  followers  of  Apollinaris  in  Syria. 
But  when,  in  the  year  438,  Nestorius  became 
patriarch  at  Constantinople,  he  was  much  suiw 
prised  by  this  language.  He  objeeled  to  the 
term  ^iotoxof,  on  the  ground  that  it  could  not  be 
said  that  God  was  born  or  died ;  and  instead  of 
this  term  he  proposed  to  substitute  Xpc^'or^of. 
With  this  the  controversy  commenced. 

His  doctrine,  as  appears  from  his  homilies, 
was  this:  ••  Christ  had  two  vftoafdtit^,  a  divine 
and  human,  (meaning  by  vftoataati,  as  many  of 
the  ancients  did,  natura,  fvbii,  or  as  TertuUian 
himself  employed  it,  substantia,)  and  only  ttpo' 
(Tuitoy  fMOpo^ov,  one  person.  These  two  natures 
stood  in  the  closest  connexion  (öwd^ia),  which 
he  considered  as  consisting  principally  in  the 
agreement  of  will  and  action,  but  were  not 
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imxed  or  irantformed*  Each  nature  still  re- 
tained ite  peeultar  attribntea,  aa  ia  the  case  in 
nan,  wlio  eonaiita  of  two  ifunetoatt^^  aoul  and 
body.  All  tbeae  attribotea  and  acttona  were 
predicate  ef  one  person,  («cpotfwfcov,)  hut  not 
of  both  the  nataiea;  the  unferior  were  predica- 
ble  only  of  the  human  nature ;  the  superior  only 
of  the  dtTine  nature.  Accord in^^ly,  the  terms, 
Deus  fuüu9y  mufimu  eif,  MtsUer  Dei^  Btof  httapxo^, 
were  yery  unsuitable  and  unscriptural.  These 
could  be  properly  predicated  only  of  Christ,  (the 
name  of  the  person.)** 

Hereupon  Neatorius  was  openly  attacked,  at 
first  in  Egypt.  His  chief  opponent  was  Cyril, 
the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  maintained  his 
own  theory  in  opposition,  and  accused  Nestorius 
of  dividingr  Cliriat  into  two  peraom  t  because 
pws%i  was  the  word  uaed  at  Alexandria  for  what 
Neatorius  called  wcoofotfc«,  and  vnwstaaii  for 
what  he  called  ftpaoofco».  They  disagreed, 
theieibre,  more  in  worda  than  in  reality.  At 
length,  in  the  year  431,  the  followers  of  Neato- 
rius were  condemned  as  heretics  by  the  council 
at  Ephesoa.  The  whole  party  separated  from 
the  catholic  chureh,  and  oontinuea  in  the  East  to 
the  present  day.  [For  a  mora  full  account  of 
the  doetrinea  of  Nestorius,  with  the  original  pas- 
sages, ef.  Gieaeler,  Lefarb.  d.  k«  Geach.  b.  i.  s. 
86,  ff.  Neander,  Gesch.  b.  ii.  Abth.  iii.  s.  961. 
As  to  the  separate  community  of  the  Neatorians, 
cf.  Neander  in  his  Appendix  to  the  History  of 
this  Doctrine,  b.  ii.  Abth.  iii.  s.  1171.  Also 
MosheioD  (Murdock's  Trans.),  yol.  i.  p.  431, 
note.  Whether  the  whole  dispute  between  Nes- 
torius and  Cyril  was  mere  logomachy  is  a  matter 
ofdi8pute.**Tt.] 

IV.  The  Doetrme  ofEutycha^  and  the  Controveray 
retpeäing  Hin  the  Fifth  Century. 

Butyohes,  an  abbot,  and  presbyter  in  cloister 
at  Constantinople,  was  one  of  the  most  zealous 
opponents  of  Nestorius.  In  order  to  oppose  his 
doctrine  more  successfully,  he  affirmed,  afWr  the 
year  448,  that  Christ  had  only  one  nature  (fila 
fwfti)  after  hia  deity  and  humanity  were  united. 
He  ealled  thb  nature,  ^^  otoo^xtafUvfj,  the  na- 
ture made  human.  In  this  way  he  supposed  he 
could  exprees  the  most  intimate  connexion  be- 
tween the  two  natures,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
were  too  widely  aeparated  by  Neatorius,  so  as  to 
make  two  peraons  in  Christ.  He  meant,  in  fact, 
to  say  nothing  more  nor  less  than  that  there  was 
only  one  Christ.  The  whole  obscurity  consisted 
in  the  word  ^i^,  which  be  understood  to  mean 
person ;  as  Athanasina  himaelf  did  in  the  fiAh 
century,  «nd  also  Ephraem  the  Syrian.  This 
controversy,  therefore,  like  the  former,  was,  in 
fact,  mere  logomachy.*  Eutychea  appealed,  and 

*  [The  doctrine  of  Eotyches  respecting  the  person 
of  Chrtat  has  been  more  definitely  stated  by  other 


with  truth,  to  Athanaaius,  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
and  other  ancient,  and  especially  Egyptian, 
teachers,  who  appeared  to  abolish  the  distinction 
of  the  two  natures.  Eutychianitm  may  therefore 
be  truly  aaid  to  hare  existed  before  Eotyches ; 
to  prove  which  Salig  published  a  treatise  at 
Wolfenbütel,  l724,4to. 

Hence  aroae  another  unhappy  division  in  the 
chureh.  The  patriarch  of  Conatantinople  joined 
with  Pope  Leo  the  Great  in  opposing  Eutyches, 
and  accused  the  latter  of  retiring  the  heresy  of 
Apollinaria,  and  of  denying  the  true  humanity 
of  Cbriat.  He  protested  against  this  conclusion ; 
but  they  would  not  allow  that  his  words  admitted 
any  other  aenae,  and  he  was  too  obstinate  to  alter 
his  terminology.  At  the'  Council  at  Chalcedon  in 
the  year  461,  hia  doctrine  waa  condemned  as  he« 
retical.  Here  aroae  the  sect  of  the  Monopbysites, 
which  continues  in  the  East  to  the  present  day. 

In  order  to  render  the  difierenoe  irätween  them- 
selves and  the  catholioa  and  Nestoriana  clearly 
diacemible,  aome  of  theae  Monophyaites  em« 
ployed  paradoxical  atateroents  and  phrases,  like 
the  following : — ^viz.,  one  of  the  Trinity  suffered 
and  was  crucified ;  the  deity  of  Christ  so  pene- 
trated his  humanity  as  to  render  his  body  intor* 
ruptible,  (o^^opfoy.)  This,  however,  was  denied 
by  others,  because  it  favoured  the  Docetc.  Some 
also,  even  of  the  Monopbysites,  believed  that 
the  divine  nature  was  omniscient,  but  not  the 
human  nature  connected  with  it,  (Mark,  xiii« 
32.)    Theae  were  called  Agnoete. 

[iVbfe.— As  Photinianism  and  Apollinarianism 
were  the  opposite  extremes  of  this  doctrine  in 
the  former  period,  so  now  were  Nestorianism 
and  Eutychianism.  Between  these  the  catholie  • 
fathera  took  a  middle  course,  and  condemned,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  öwd^tta  of  Nestorius,  as  indi- 
cating a  mere  external  and  moral  connexion  be- 
tween the  two  natures  in  Christ,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  avyzvcv^  or  futaßoXi^  of  Eutyches,  aa 
indicating  such  an  entire  interpenetration  of  the 
two  natures  as  must  destroy  the  peculiarities  of 
each.  The  catholic  doctrine  in  opposition  to 
theae  extremes  is  expressed  in  the  following 
symbol,  established  at  the  Council  at  Chalcedon, 
461,  under  Mercian. 


writers  on  doctrinal  history.  The  principal  peculi- 
arity of  it  is  placed  in  this  point :  while  Eutyches 
admitted  that  before  the  incarnation  (or,  which  was 
doubtless  his  meaning,  according  to  eonctption^  and 
not  in  reaUiy)  there  were  two  natures  in  Christ,  yet 
after  this  they  did  not  remain  distinct,  but  consti- 
tuted one  nature^  not  merely  by  a  owa^cia,  as  Nesto- 
rius held,  but  by  a  real  tiyx^^H  or  ittraßoXfjf  so  that 
his  human  nature  could  no  longer  be  said  to  be  con-' 
sulfstantial  with  that  of  other  men.  Briefly,  it  is 
Eutychianism  to  say  that  Christ  is  constituted  of  or 
from  two  natures,  but  does  not  exist  in  two  natures, 
(Ik  i6o (pietuv,  not  iv  6^0  ^tvoeat.)  Cf.  Neander,  Gesch. 
b.  ii.  Ab.  iii.  s.  1078.  Also  Murdock*s  Mosheim, 
vol.  L  p.  433,  Note^-Ta.] 
2h3 
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fikva^bv  iv  ^totfjn  xai  <sXc»ov  ^o#  cvi»f 6ir 

0X17^  rov  (ftvrof'  ^x  ^va:n(t  s^oy^'^f  *o*  ^«^ 
fia/to^t  6fjLoovaiov  t^  rtatpi  xata  trjv  ^ortjtat  xob 
ofMovtftw  -Toy  <»dt6ir  17/»»  xobf a  t^  ^'^^toftattjfa, 
xota  ^avfa  oI/iomw  ^fU9  Xf'^^  ofMipf  i<K«  9(p6  «ftudWdv 
fiiv  ix  toy  rta^pof  ytwrj^ivta  xwta  xrpf  ^ivttjta^ 
ist'  i^x^f^  dc  't^  ^fupC»¥  tonf  CbvVov«  ^'  ^ftdf  xai 
iuk  Xfiv  iiiuxipo»  cta^fffiituff  ix  MapMK  ttif  9<ap^»QV 
t^f  ^iotoxov  xata  t^v  ov^pcditof^oh  iva  xai 
tw  w^ov  XfMtff  ^9  vtofr,  »vpcoy,  juoMycr^i  i  x  d vo 
fvtfccoff  [iy  dvo  fvtfcort]  atfvy^tv'^»;  ol'^pejt- 

9Wo>biafMv  t^f  >( iv  pvatiov  6ukfopai  aif^ijfiivfii 
6»d  tfpß  iva^bVf  oca^ofuvfi^  6k  /ioMjov  <4);  i^wttj' 
xoiixoftipas  fva§<af  xai  tif  tv  ftpoötasiov^  x(u 
f»>ia9  Vft6ata<fi¥  6Wftpt7fiv^ii  ovx  ti^^vo  ftpo- 
Ofofta  lupiiöfMVOp  17  dMUpov/Mvovi  aXX'  iva  xai  to¥ 
Q^hv  VMy  xa»  fuomysnj,  ^or  Xoyoy,  xiipcov  'li^tfow 
Xp(0f Ol'*  xo^ortfp  oMd^y  of  ^po^jjftaft  ^Ccpt  a^ov 
xac  iD^of  ^fiOf  0  xtipM>(  'Ii^ffov;  Xpfttf-ro^  ^tftaiBtvOti 
mtu  to  tu»  ttwti^Mv  ^luv  Ttapadcdttxe  ovftßKAä»». 

There  can  be  do  reasonable  doubt  which  of 
the  two  leadiDgS)  ix  6iw>  fvaaaiff  or  iv  6vo  fvötoh 
ought  to  be  preferred.  The  whole  force  of  the 
tymbol,  as  far  as  it  is  directed  against  Eoty- 
ehianism,  lies  in  the  latt^  reading,  since  Euty* 
ohes  would  allow  that  Christ  was  constituted 
Ix  dvo  fvöaav.  The  reading  iv  dvo  ^sac  is  sup- 
ported by  good  authority,  probably  from  the 
whole  coarse  of  erents  at  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon,  and  more  consistent  than  the  other  with 
the  context,  as  the  word  yvofu^ofuvw  is  of  diffi- 
cult construction  with  ix,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
reads  naturally  with  iv*  Of.  Neander,  b.  ii. 
Abth.  iii.  s.  lUO.— Tn.] 

v.  The  Theory  and  Sed  of  the  MonolheUles, 

This  sect  arose  in  the  serenth  century,  from 
the  attempt  of  some,  who  were  rather  inclined 
to  the  side  of  the  Monophysites,  to  unite  the 
Nestorians  and  Monophysites  with  the  catholic 
church.  They  persuaded  the  emperor  Heraclius 
to  enact,  that  Christ,  after  the  union  of  his  two 
natures,  had  oftly  one  wiU  and  one  action  cf  the 
will.  To  this  it  was  thought  all  parties  might 
assent,  and  thus  become  united.  At  first,  many 
were  inclined  to  adopt  this  opinion,  and  among 
others,  the  patriarchs  at  Constantinople  and 
Rome.  But  a  number  of  councils  were  held 
upon  the  subject,  and  the  catholics  at  last  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  opinion  would  intro- 
duce only  a  different  form  of  the  doctrine  of 
Eutyches.  They  therefore  maintained  a  twofold 
will  in  Christ — i.  e.,  one  for  his  dinne,  and  one 
for  his  human  nature;  but  at  the  same  time  that 
these  were  never  opposed  and  always  agreed. 
The  other  party  maintained  that  there  was  but 


one  will ;  since  the  human  will  of  Christ  did  not 
act  separately,  but  was  subject  to  the  divine  will, 
and  governed  by  it.  Both  parties  were^ht  in 
opinion,  and  only  misunderstood  each  other. 
The  latter,  however,  was  outvoted,  and  at  the 
third  Council  at  Constantinoi^e,  in  the  year  G80, 
was  condemned  as  heretical;  and  thus  the  sect 
of  the  Monothelites  arose  in  the  East.  [Cf. 
Hahn,  s.  464.    Gieseler,  s.  169.] 

Note, — Another  controverted  point  was  the 
relation  of  Christ  to  the  Father,  in  the  union  of 
his  two  natures.  The  ancient  fathers  had  com- 
monly used  the  appellation  Son  cf  God,  aa  a  name 
of  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  and  not  as  a  name 
of  his  person  and  office.  They  found  some  texts 
of  scripture,  however,  in  which  the  human  nature 
of  C  hrist  is  also  plainly  designated  by  this  name ; 
as  Luke,  i.  35.  In  order  to  relieve  themselves 
from  this  difficulty,  without  relinquishing  their 
position,  they  said,  «•  Christ,  as  God,  was  the 
natural  Son  of  God,  (i.  e.,  he  was,  in  a  literal 
sense,  eternally  generated  by  the  Father,  he  re- 
ceived his  deity  communicated  to  him  from  eter- 
nity, Ps.  ii.,)  but  as  man  he  was  the  Son  of 
God  by  adoption — i.  e.,  by  the  communication 
of  the  divine  nature  at  the  time  of  his  concep- 
tion, he  was  raised  as  a  man  to  this  dignity. 
And  in  this  there  is  no  heresy.  But  as  these 
terms  and  representations  respecting  adoption 
were  frequently  employed  by  the  Nestorians, 
they  were  gradually  omitted  by  the  catholics« 
This  doctrine  was,  however,  revived  in  Spain  in 
the  eighth  century,  783,  et  seq.,  by  Felix,  Bi- 
shop of  Urgel  (Urgelitanus),  and  was  approved 
by  many  in  the  West.  Others  regarded  it  aa  a 
revival  of  Nestorianism;  councils  weie  held 
upon  the  subject  in  Italy  and  Germany ;  and  at 
length  the  opinion  of  the  Adoptionists  was  con- 
demned as  heretical. 

Respecting  all  these  controversies,  vide. 
Welch,  Ketzergeschichte. 

These  unhappy  dissensions  should  serve  as  a 
warning  to  every  Christian  who  loves  peace,  not 
to  take  upon  himself  to  define  and  decide  respect» 
ing  subjects  which  the  holy  scriptures  have  left 
undecided ;  as  Moras  truly  observes,  p.  138,  s. 
10,  coll.  8.  101. 

SECTION  cm. 

HISTORICAL  OBSBRVATIONS  OONTINUBD;  VHK  AN- 
CIBNT  BOOLESLiSTlCAL  TBRMIMOLOAT  BBSNbOT- 
1110  THIS  OOOTRINB  BXPLAUTBD. 

I.  Terminology  of  the  Pat  here. 

The  ecclesiastical  terminology  on  this  mbjeet 
came  gradually  into  use,  and  originated  partly 
before  the  controversies  of  the  fifth  ceatary, 
partly  at  the  time  of  these  controversies,  and  in 
consequence  of  thom.  Many  ancient  terms  were 
differently  defined  and  understood  after  that 
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period.  This  tndefiniteiien  of phitseology,  and 
the  vftrioos  ose  of  tenn«,  were  the  principal  ocee- 
■ioii  o€  these  centroTersiee.  The  terms  employed 
ouf  htv  first  of  all,  to  have  been  explained  and 
nndentood. 

( I )  Some  ANCIKRT  general  terms  reapeeiing  the 
person  of  Christy  and  the  relations  and  aeiions  cf 
bis  deity  and  humanity, 

(a)  The  ancient  fathers  were  in  the  habit  of 
eallinjf  the  mutual  relation  of  the  deity  and  hn- 
manity  united  in  Christ,  oixo»o/ua,  which  signi- 
ftes  arrangement^  institution,  regulation  f  also, 
Me  fashion  and  maimer  in  which  anything  is 
done  or  arranged»  So  it  is  used  by  Polybius, 
and  Cicero,  in  his  letters  to  Atticus,  and  by 
Paul,  Ephes.  i.  10.  In  the  same  way,  Tertul- 
lian  (Adr.  Prax.  3)  used  the  word  oeeonomia, 
and  rendered  it  dispensaiio. 

(b)  They  endeavoured  to  find  somd  term 
which  should  appropriately  designate  the  whole 
person  of  Christ,  as  composed  of  deity  and  hu- 
manity. As  the  New  Testament  contains  no  sin- 
gle word  of  this  kind,  they  at  last  decided  upon 
the  word  >saW(po(  or  >my^^o(,  Godrman;  as 
Tertnlltan  had  been  accustomed  to  say,  Deus  et 
homo^  and  Origen  ^6^  xai  av^pi»rtoi. 

(c)  They  called  the  power  which  the  deity 
and  humanity  of  Christ  had  of  working  in  com- 
mon, iwiftystn  ^cur^x^,  vis,  sive  optratio  deooi- 
riks.  This  phrase  first  occurs  in  the  Pseud  o- 
Dionysius  Areopagitos,  Epist.  4.  Theologians, 
therefofe,  afterwards  called  the  particular  actions 
of  Christ,  as  God  and  man,  or  his  mediatorial 
works,  operaHonadeoviriks ;  also,  a^otiXiafut/ra* 
Vide  8. 106. 

(S)  Various  terms  were  originally  used  to  de- 
note the  two  subjects  (^pay^ata,  res,  as  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  calls  them)  connected  in  Christ. 
In  the  Xo/m  church  the  oldest  term  was  substan^ 
Jtia»  So  TertuUian,  »*  substantis  due,— oaro  et 
SPIRITUS,"  Adr.  Prax.  27.  They  had  previous- 
ly been  contented  with  the  simple  formula: 
•«Christum  esse  Deum  et  hominem  verum.*' 
The  word  substantia  was  still  used  in  this  sense 
by  the  Latin  church  in  the  fourth  century,  and 
sometimes  evep  by  Leo  the  Great  in  the  fifth 
century.  It  signified,  as  they  used  it,  ens  sin- 
gulare^  or  individuum.  It  was,  however,  re- 
garded as  ambiguous,  since  it  also  signified  ea> 
istenee  itself  and  that  which  realty  is.  The  word 
natura  was  gradually  found  to  be  more  appro- 
priate and  definite.  It  had  been  early  used  by 
Ambroeins ;  but  after  the  Council  at  Chalcedon, 
in  the  fifth  century,  it  became,  by  means  of  Leo 
the  Great,  the  usual  and  characteristic  term  of 
the  catholic  &thers. 

In  the  Greek  church,  also,  many  terms  were 
orig^haally  in  use.  (a)  'Tnootatn^,  This  word 
answers  exaetly  to  the  Latin  substantia.  It  was 
used  by  Nestorius,  and  beforO  him  by  many 
whose  orthodoxy  was  never  doubted,  (b)  4h^(rK. 


This  word  was  used  at  the  same  time  in  Egypt, 
and  was  one  cause  of  the  controversy  between 
Cyril  and  N^torius.  Vide  s.  108,  iii.  (e)066Ca, 
This  Word  was  early  in  frequent  use ;  but  through 
the  efforts  of  Cyril  and  the  Roman  bishop,  in  the 
fifth  century,  the  word  ^tft$  became  current  as 
orthodox. 

(3)  The  terms  used  to  denote  the  whole  CSirist, 
as  consisting  of  two  natures. 

The  Latin  church  used  the  word  persona  for 
this  purpose ;  and  this,  being  very  definite  and 
unambiguous,  has  been  retained.  Respecting 
its  definition,  JEc.,  vide  s.  104.  But  the  Greek 
church  had  a  great  variety  of  terms  to  express 
the  same  thing,  which  occasioned  the  greatest 
confusion. 

(a)  UfMOiortov.  This  word  was,  in  fact,  the 
least  ambiguous,  and  answered  exactly  to  the 
Latin  persona,  (a  supposiium  intelHgenSt  which 
has  its  own  proper  subsistence.)  In  many 
churches  this  was  originally  the  most  common 
word.  It  was  so  even  among  the  Syrians,  who 
derived  their  word  parto^  from  it.  Accordingly, 
Nestorius  said,  ttpooiartov  iv  xai  ^  vftoo» 
tdotii  (natares)  iv  Xputtq^,  But  the  word 
was  uncommon  in  Constantinople,  Egypt,  and 
elsewhere.  In  these  places  they  used  instead 
the  word— 

(b)  'Tfcwstaaif,  Among  the  Greeks  this  word 
means  the  actual  existence  (wtofiii)  <f  a  thing, 
the  existing  thing ;  also,  an  individual.  It  was 
therefore  a  far  more  ambiguous  word  than  the 
other.  Cyril  used  it  to  denote  the  whole  Christ; 
but  Nestorius,  his  separate  natures.  Vide  s.  103, 
III.  Cyril  and  the  Roman  bishop  said:  fU 
Xpc(ff6^,/ica  vftootaati,  dvo  ^vatt^  lvXpt(T- 
t^.  This  party  prevailed,  and  introduced  vTtwS' 
taaif  as  the  common  word  by  which  the  orthodox 
were  distinguished.  Even  they,  however,  some- 
times still  used  the  word  ftpoouiftov.  The  word 
vftoo'taaif  may  also  have  been  regarded  as  more 
scriptural,  from  Hebrews,  i.  2,  xofox'tfip  vnwttd- 
tfcu^ ;  but  here  the  person  is  not  the  subject  of 
discourse.  Vide  s.  100.  The  Nestorians  still 
adhered  to  their  ftpoou^tov  and  parsopa, 

(c)  «vtfif .  This  word  was  applied  to  the  per^ 
son  of  Christ  by  many  teachers  of  the  fourth 
century,  long  before  Eutyches.  Athanasius  and 
Ephraem  the  Syrian  had  affirmed,  without  being 
pronounced  heretics,  that  there  was  fila  ^e^ 
in  Christ.  Eutyches,  then,  in  the  fifth  century, 
thought  that  this  word,  already  authorized  by 
the  catholic  fathers,  was  the  best  adapted  to 
express  the  most  intimate  connexion  between 
the  deity  and  humanity,  in  opposition  to  Nesto- 
rius. Vide  s.  lOS,  iv.  His  opponents,  how- 
ever, understood  the  word  differently,  and  so 
made  heresy  out  of  it. 

(4)  7%e  words,  comparisons,  and  established 
distinctions  employed  to  illustrate  the  manner  of 
the  union  <f  the  tufo  naiures* 
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(a)  The  most  ancient  words  nsed  by  the 
fathers  to  denote  the  union  of  the  two  natures 
convey  the  idea  of  a  mixture  of  these  natures. 
Amon^  others  was  the  word  avyxpaaci^  commixtio, 
and  miseert,  which  Is  used  by  Tertullian  (adv. 
Prax.)  and  by  Cyprian,  and  even  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and 
Ephraem  the  Syrian.  This  word  occasionally 
escaped  even  from  Leo  the  Great,  the  zealous 
opponent  of  Eutyches.  Of  the  same  kind  were 
the  words  which  frequently  occur  in  the  writings 
of  the  Grecian,  and  more  especially  the  Egyp- 
tian, teachers  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries — 
viz.,  fitraßoXrii  fKtaatoCijöi^,  fistofiop^wtt^.  But 
the  word  awd^ti»  was  preferred  by  Nestorius 
and  some  others.  But  for  this  very  reason  it 
was  rarely  employed  by  his  opponents.  The 
other  words  ovyxpcurt^,  x,  f .  »,.,  which  denote  a 
mixture  of  natures,  were  rejected  at  the  Council 
at  C  haloed  on,  because  they  were  used  by  Euty- 
ches, and  the  word  svwtiii  unio,  was  there  esta- 
blished in  their  place. 

(6)  The  illustrations  of  the  manner  of  this 
union  employed  by  the  ancients. 

(a)  Compartsoru  and  imafres.  Some  of  these 
are  very  gross,  and  exhibit  very  imperfect  con- 
ceptions. Tertullian  said,  (Adv.  Prax.  27,) 
**Tiie  deity  and  humanity  in  Christ  were  mix- 
tum qiusdam,  ut  electrum  ex  auro  et  argtnio,'*^ 
Origen  and  Basilius  the  Great  compared  this 
union  to  iron  heated  in  the  fire,  (penetrated 
through  and  through  by  the  fire;)  Ephraem  the 
Syrian,  to  a  compounded  medicine ;  Origen,  in 
another  passage,  and  Theodorns  of  Mopsuestia, 
to  the  marriage  connexion  (two^  one  flesh) — a 
comparison  of  a  more  moral  cast;  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria and  Leo  the  Great,  to  the  union  of  soul 
and  body,  which  comparison  they  particularly 
advocated. 

(/3)  Many  new  terminologies  were  invented 
after  the  controversies  commenced,  in  order  to 
distinguish  one  sect  from  another,  and  to  obviate 
various  unscriptural  representations.  Thus,  the 
natures  in  Christ  were  said  to  be  connected 
a;^cop/<Tf(o;,  d^iocflfcd;,  and  odMnXvfcdf-^i.  e.,  in- 
dissolubly  and  permanently,  and  not  merely  for 
a  season ;  for  the  Gnostics  taught  that  the  ^on 
Christ  was  separated  from  the  man  Jesus  at  the 
time  of  the  death  of  the  latter;  and  Mareellus 
taught  that  the  Logos  would  at  some  future  time 
rdtum  to  the  Father.  In  opposition  to  these 
and  similar  errors,  the  above  determinations 
were  therefore  adopted  by  the  Council  at  Chal- 
cedon.  Thus,  too,  in  opposition  to  Eutyches, 
this  union  was  said  to  be  davyxv^i^^  (such  that 
a  third  nature  had  not  arisen  from  the  union  of 
the  two  natures,  as  when  material  things  are  min- 
gled ;)  each  nature  existed  by  itself,  unaltered  in 
its  kind,  atpirtti^.  Christ,  it  was  said,  should 
be  one^  eV  ttpoaciitor,  fila  vftoötasif  ^eay^uffov. 
This  tpbuaif  was  said  to  be  ov^^w^i^^,  (not  appa- 


rent, but  real ;)  tvMM'o^unf,  (eueh  that  tke  tw 
natures  remained  unchanged  as  to  their  kind, 
althongh  they  were  eseentially  miited— e  tens 
used  by  Cyril ;)  wCfp^wrc«^,  (rapenatoml,)  (Sec 
After  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  oeaturiee,  tiie 
schoolmen  of  the  Weet  adopted  theee  termino- 
logies into  their  systems.  The  orthodox  Greeks 
also  constantly  preserved  them,  inoppoettum  to 
the  Monophvsitee,  Nettorians,  aad  other  here- 
tics. 

n.  Later  DisUnctima. 

During  the  sixteenth  oentniy,  after  the  death 
of  Luther  and  Melanethon,  not  only  were  the 
old  subttlties  in  the  doctrine  respecting  the  nft> 
ture  and  person  of  Christ  revived  by  many  La- 
theran  theologians,  but  many  new  ones  were  in- 
troduced. The  occasion  of  this  was,  the  contro> 
versy  respecting  the  Lord^s  Sapper  between  the 
zealous  adherents  of  Lather  and  the  Refonned 
theologians.  The  Reformed  dootrine  was  at  that 
time  approved  by  many  Lutheran  theologians. 
The  opposing  party,  therefore,  and  especially 
James  Andrea,  Chancellor  at  Tübingen,  and 
Mart  Chemnitz,  endeavoured,  by  new  distinc- 
tions in  the  doctrine  respecting  the  person  of 
Christ,  to  draw  the  line  of  distinction  between 
the  two  systems  as  finely  as  possible.  Eccle- 
siastical authority  was  given  to  these  distinc- 
tions by  the  **  Form  of  Concord."  Such  snb- 
tiities  as  these  do  not  appear  in  the  «<  Loci  The- 
ologici'*  of  Melanothon.  On  this  subject  the 
following  particalars  should  be  known— viz., 

(1)  Luther  affirmed  the  true  and  tubtianiial 
presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the 
Lord's  Sapper.  Bat  in  the  sixteenth  century 
many  of  his  disciples  and  zealous  followers  went 
beyond  their  teacher  in  this  matter.  Some  of 
them  advocated  in  fact,  if  not  in  words,  ^phytieal 
presence  of  the  body  of  Christ.  Beza,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  other  Refonned  theologians, 
shewed,  as  Zwingli  had  done  before,  that  this 
could  not  be  supposed;  oonsidering  that  the 
human  body  of  Christ  is  now  in  heaven,  and 
could  not,  as  a  real  human  body,  be  present  in 
more  than  one  place  at  the  same  time* 
.  (3)  Against  these  objections  the  Lutherans 
maintained,  either  the  actual  eomtani  omnipr»> 
sence  of  the  body  of  Christ,  as  Andrei,  appears 
to  have  done,  or,  that  it  eouid  be  present  every 
where  (ubigue),  whenever  and  whecevm  he 
would,  and  the  ease  required.  This  was  the 
view  of  Lather,  Chemnitz,  Hülsemann,  and 
many  others.  Hence  they  were  called  by  their 
opponents  ÜlnquiUtriam^  and  there  was  raoeh 
controversy  respecting  the  omnipresenoe  of  the 
body  of  Christ. 

(3)  In  order  to  render  this  presence  of  the 
body  of  Christ  more  intelligible,  assistaaoe  was 
sought  from  the  doctrine  ile  eoinmwduäim^  id»' 
mahun  interna  et  reaU.    Heie  Ohemints  was 
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tkvaMBtMlivd«  Th^  pwoeeded  OB  th«  groond 
tiMt  the  hnnun  natuM  of  Christ  wa»  nnitod  in 
the  most  indiaftta  maiiner  with  the  dtTine  nature, 
tbaM  it  was  penatrated,  aa  it  ware,  by  the  divino 
Batoie«  and  receiTed  all  divine  attiibutea  by  com- 
momoaiioD.  They  invenled  for  tbia  poipoae 
the  •^genu»  commanicatiMiis  idiomatam  mo/ef 
telmijn."  At  length  they  displayed  this  fine 
web  of  anbtilly  and  tarminology  in  the  «•  Form 
of  Concord." 

(4)  Hereapon  new  diasenjBions  and  schisms 
arose  in  the  Lutheran  charch  in  the  sixteenth 
aad  aefntBanth  eontariea.  Fortiiethe<rfogtans 
of  Bmndenharg  lejeoted  the  «<  Form  of  Oonoord" 
aitDgetfaer«  and  the  theologrlena  of  Helmstadtdis- 
Improved  and  rejseted  particular  doctrines  oon- 
taaned  in  it,  soeh  as  the  doetrine  of  the  omni« 
piennce  of  the  human  natnie  of  Christ.  The 
eontreveny  which  thua  arose  did  great  injury 
te  ttas  LmhsiaB  ohueh. 

SECTION  CIV. 

A  SRIXF  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  SYS- 
TEM RESPECTINe  THE  PEBSON  AUD  THE  TWO 
NATURES  OF  CHRIST  ;  AN  EXPLANATION  OF  THE 
SgCUISIASTICAL  PHRASEOLOGY  NOW  IN  USE  IN 
TUB  DOCTRINE  ^*  DE  COMMUNICATIONS  IDIOMA- 
TUM.;"  AND  A  CRITICAL  JUDGMENT  UPON  THE 


From  8. 109, 103,  the  grsdasl  origin  and  in- 
crease of  the  learned  ecclesiastical  distinctions 
and  terminologies  is  clearly  seen.  The  most 
im  poTtant  of  these  only  are  still  retained.  How 
many  of  them  are  plainly  founded  in  the  holy 
seriptnres  may  be  determined  by  s.  100, 101. 

I.  Established  Form  of  Doctrine  respecting  the  Person 
of  Christ,  and  the  Union  of  his  Two  Natures, 

There  are  two  naturea  in  Christ,  the  divine 
and  hsman.  The  Sou  cf  God  (u  e.,  the  dinne 
nature)  united  himself  so  closely  and  intimately 
with  the  human  nature,  that  onepsrBon  is  made 
iiwn.  theae  two  united  natmea.  Pcraen,  in  philo- 
seplttoal  language,  is  a  rational  extstenee,  (beasts 
then  are  not  peraons,)  vjhieh  has  %t$  being  and 
•ubiiaienee  in  itmlf,  (subjeetum  intelligens,  vo- 
lenSf  tibere  agens.)  Thua  Boethius  in  his  book, 
*«de  persona  el  natura,"  cap.- 3.  The  abstract 
of  person,  or  the  existence  of  such  a  beijag,  ia 
called  ffenonaHias.  This  union,  therefore,  in 
being  personal^  (unio  .personalis,)  is  distin- 
gnisbed  from  the  other  kinds  of  union  of  God 
wilh  his  etesltties,  and  eren  from  that  of  God 
(the  Father)  wfih  the  snn  Jesus;  ride  s.  lOU 
We  may  aay  that  the  triune  God  ia  in  some 
sense  united  with  Jesus.  But  neither  the  Fa- 
ther nor  the  Holy  Spirit  hsTC  so  connected 
tfaemsslvts  with  the  human  natnie  of  Christ, 
«hat  WB  can  s&y  that  the  Father  or  the  Holy 
Spirit  bmame  mtm^.  This  cm  be  said,  en  fbe 
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authority  of  the  Bible,  only  of  the  Son  of  God. 
The  condition  which  arises  from  this  union  is 
called  unto  (jsvuiois);  the  beginning  of  this 
union,  or  the  act  of  uniting,  unitioj  which  is 
therefore  synonymous  with  ineamatio,  (Jvödpxta^ 
0K.)  This  personal  union  is  a  real,  not  simply 
a  moral,  mystical,  or  figurative  union ;  still  it  is 
a  eupemaiural  union,  such  that  one  nature  is,  as 
it  were,  penetrated  by  the  other  (permeata ;)  al- 
though the  manner,  the  internal  modus^  of  this 
is  to  us  inexplicable,  and  such  that  the  most  in- 
timate connexion  subsists  between  the  two  in 
their  mutual  actions.  Theologians  call  this 
union  of  one  nature  with  the  other,  and  their 
mutual  relations,  i((pi;t«V*7<'^<  observing,  how- 
ever, that  no  mixture  {oir/zvcH)  of  the  two  na- 
tures takes  place,  and  also  that  this  union  is  in- 
separable and  indissoluble,  ^ax<^^*<ai<)  Other 
distinctions  and  terminologies,  which  had  their 
rise  in  the  controversies  relating  to  this  subject, 
msy  be  seen  in  s.  103. 

II.  Effects  of  this  Personal  Union  of  the  ThfO  Natures; 
and  the  Consequences  deduced  from  it. 

(1)  The  impersonality^  antftootaoioj  imperso» 
naUtasj  of  the  man  Jesus,  or  of  the  human  nature 
of  Christ.  Theologians  maintain  that  the  hu- 
man nature  of  Christ  does  not  subsist  in  itself, 
but  in  the  person  of  the  Son  of  God,  or  that  in 
itself  it  is  dnitdtftof of,  and  that  it  has  iwftoata- 
9MW  in  him.  For,  if  personality  is  ascribed  to 
the  human  nature  of  Christ,  he  must  be  con- 
ceived as  composed  of  two  distinct  persona. 
This  distinction  was  dirscted  principally  against 
the  opinions  ascribed  to  the  Nestorians,  and 
also  against  the  opinions  of  the  ApoUinarians, 
Monotheletae  and  Agnoet».  If  we  would  form 
any  clear  idea  from  this  distinction,  we  must 
understand  it,  not  in  a  physical,  but  in  a  nwral 
sense,  as  Ernesti  remarks  in  his  programm  »« De 
incarnatione."  All  that  is  intended  by  it  is  this, 
that  the  man  Jesus  never  was  a  mere  man,  and 
never  acted  from  simple  human  power  (d^'  Jo«- 
fov),  in  any  such  way  as  to  be  separated  from 
the  Son  of  God,  and,  as  it  were,  independent  of 
him.  And  this  is  the  representation  of  the  New 
Testament  When,  therefore,  C hrist  says,  /  do, 
/  teach,  &c.,  he  speaks  of  the  whole  Girist^  in 
which  the  divine  is  the  superior  and  reigning 
nature,  by  which  the  inferior  or  human  nature  is 
governed  and  used  as  an  instrument,  just  as  we, 
when  we  speak  of  ourselves,  our  persons^  mean 
soul  and  body  together. 

Note, — In  this  way,  and  in  this  way  on/y,  can 
we  explain  the  fact  that  Christ  should  speak  of 
himself  in  the  very  same  discourse,  and  indeed 
in  the  very  ssme  sentence,  as  man,  and  again  in 
such  tern^s  as  the  eternal  and  immutable  God 
alone  uses  of  himself— -e.  g.,  John,  xvii.  5, 
^«Glorify  me  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with 
thee  before  the  world  was;**  in  the  same  man- 
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nar  a«,  when  we  «peak  of  ooraehree,  we 
tines  employ  terms  which  are  applicable  only 
to  a  epiritoal  nature,  and,  at  other  timea,  terms 
which  are  applicable  only  to  a  corporeal  natnre; 
the  former  in  relation  to  the  soul,  the  latter  in 
relation  to  the  body;  becaase  these  two  natores 
are  united  in  os  in  one  person. 

(2)  Another  consequence  deduced  from  this 
community  of  the  two  natures  is,  thai  one  naiun 
eommunicaiea  itt  own  aUributa  to  the  other,  (com- 
mameore  idiomata.) 

(a)  If  by  this  statement  it  is  meant  that  the 
properties  of  each  of  the  two  natures  are  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  whole  pereon,  it  is  unobjec- 
tionable. For  in  the  very  same  way  we  ascribe 
to  man  the  attributes  of  soul  and  body,  though 
exceedingly  diverse.  Accordingly,  the  New 
Testament  and  the  disooursee  of  Christ  himself 
represent  that  the  glory  which  Christ,  as  to  his 
divine  nature,  had  with  the  Father  from  eternity, 
belonged  also  to  |iis  human  nature,  and,  so  far  as 
this  nature  was  susceptible  of  this  glory,  was 
communicated  to  it,  and  became  particularly 
visible  from  the  commencement  of  his  state  of 
exaltation.  Vide  John,  xvii.  5 ;  Phil.  ii.  9-^1 1. 
Cf.  8.  lOi. 

(6)  There  is  great  objection,  however,  to  the 
opinion,  that  all  the  attributes  of  one  nature  are 
really  {interne  et  realiter)  communicated  to  the 
other.  But  the  strict  Lutheran  theologians  of  the 
sixteenth  century, and  especially  Chemnitz,  were 
led  by  their  views  respecting  the  Lord's  sapper 
to  insist  strongly  upon  this  opinion.  Vide  s. 
103,  IL  To  meet  the  objections  which  would 
be  brought  against  it,  they  made  the  following 
limitations — viz., 

(a)  Because  the  Deity  is  incapable  of  change, 
the  attributes  of  the  human  were  not  eoramu- 
nicated  to  the  divine  nature,  but  only  the  attri- 
butes of  the  divine  to  the  human.  This  com» 
tnumcatio  idiomatum  was  not,  then,  mutual  or 
reciprocal, 

(ß)  All  the  attributes  of  the  divine  nature  can- 
not^e  communicated  to  the  human,  but  only  the 
attribuia  operativa^  (those  which  imply  action 
and  activity,)  e.  g.,  omnipotence,  goodness,  jus- 
tice, &c.  The  attributa  quieeeeniia^  (those  which 
imply  rest  and  inaction,)  e.  g.,  infinity,  eternity, 
&c.,  are  incommunicable.    Vide  s.  16,  III.  9. 

But  this  opinion,  after  all  these  fine  distinc- 
tions, is  not  founded  in  the  scriptures,  and  the 
texts  cited  in  its  behalf  do  not  prove  it.  Vide 
infra,  de  propoHtionibue  idiomaHtit,  Moreover, 
it  is  liable  to  many  objections. 

(k)  Nothing  more  was  necessary  in  onhsr  to 
the  action  of  the  human  nature  of  Chris(t,  than 
for  it  to  be  determined  and  impelled  by  the  di- 
vine nature  in  something  the  same  way  as  the 
human  body  is  impelled  by  the  soul ;  in  which 
ease  each  part  retains  its  own  attributes,  and 
there  is  no  necessity  for  the  attributes  of  the 


se«llebeeoaamttiiiealadt»thehody*  This  was 
the  view  of  many  of  the  most  aaeisot  «od  or» 
tbodox  fsAheia  of  the  ehuieh. 

(a)  The  attributes  of  the  Deity  ais  tnaqpero- 
ble.  Where  there  is  one,  there  are  alU  And  no 
conception,  certainly  no  clear  conception,  can  be 
formed  of  such  a  division.  The  divine  nature 
is  altogether  incapable  of  change.  And  if  the 
human  nature  were  changed  in  any  essential 
respect,  Christ  could  not  continue  a  true  man. 

( j)  Christ  himself  said,  that  as  a  man  he  was 
unacquainted  with  many  things.  He  changed 
his  place  as  a  nan.  He  learned,  and  ineveased 
in  wisdom.  How,  then,  can  I  say,  that  as  a 
man  he  was  omntacient,  omnipresenty  and  all- 
wise  t 

It  is  far  better  to  be  content  with  the  more 
simple  and  more  scriptural  opinien,  that  each 
nature  retained  its  peculiar  attributes«  and  tliat 
the  human  nature  was  sapported,  guided,  and 
endowed  with  atrength  and  wisdom  by  the  di- 
vine nature,  whenever  there  was  occaaioo.  Vide 
s.  100, 101.  And  many  good  Lutheran  theolo- 
gians, even  of  the  sixteenth  oentory,  ackttow- 
lodged  that  this  was  sufficient 

(3)  Still  another  consequence  deduced  from 
the  personal  union  of  the  two  naturea  is  the 
eommunio  operaiionun^^.  e.,  all  the  aotiona 
done  by  either  of  the  two  natures  mast  he  con- 
sidered as  the  actions  of  the  whole  person.  So 
Whether  Christ  acts  from  tiie  impulse  of  the  di- 
vine natnre,  or  as  man,  in  either  case  the  whole 
person  sets.  In  the  same  way  the  actions  of 
a  man,  whether  of  his  soul  or  his  body,  are 
aseribed,  without  hesitation,  to  the  whole  per- 
son. The  most  rational  and  intelligible  opinion 
on  this  subject,  however,  is  this,  that  the  hu- 
manity of  Christ  is  the  instrument  by  which  his 
deity  acts ;  though  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
peculiar  attribntes  and  properties  of  his  humani- 
ty ars  not  set  aside.  In  all  these  actions,  thess- 
fore,  where  the  humanity  of  Christ  had  occasion 
for  instruction,  support,  and  guidance,  it  re- 
ceived the  same  from  his  divinity.  Such  aetions 
(and  all  which  belong  to  hia  mediatorial  work 
are  such)  are  called  by  tlieologians,  oparationee 
deoviriiee.     Vide  s.  103, 1.  1. 

The  ancients  expressed  the  same  thing  by 
saying  that  there  was  one  will  In  Christ,  and 
that  hia  humanity  assented  to  the  will  of  his  di- 
vinity, and  acte<)  according  to  it  So  Nestorius, 
and  even  €he  orthodox  of  thai  age.  But  afler 
the  eontrovBisy  of  the  eatlioÜes  with  the  Msno- 
thelet»,  the  iormer  advosaled  two  wills  in 
Christ,  the  iatter  only  ow.    Vide  a«  103,  V. 

(4)  From  the  tfaeoty  of  the  .penmud  tMtm, 
and  the  eommumeation  ef  attributeey  varioae  fbr- 
mnl»  and  modes  of  speech  have  been  derived. 
Only  a  part  sf  them  occur  in  the  eeriptnres. 
The  rest  which  shonld  have  been  omitted«  were 
oecasiened  by  theological  contaMrefsies«    ff*hey 
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wn  mUM  prnprntUnm^  «ad  vn  dmM  into  two 
pfiacipal  eltiaes«  Respeodog  all  the  mimititt 
of  this  «abject,  vide  Banaigairton,  Olaabent- 
lehft,  when  they  ai«  traated  at  length.  [Of. 
also  Hahn,  a.  94,  a.  445.] 

I.  "  Propoaiiiona  Personales  tive  Hi/postaticas^ — i. 
e,,  »uch  at  are  derived  from  the  notion  of  the  Per- 
sonal Union  itself  of  i/ie  Two  Natures  in  C/irist. 
These  care  again  divided  into  tuoo  classes» 
(1)  Propoattionain  which  the  peottliar  proper- 
tiea  ol  either  of  the  two  naUiiiaa  are  aaciihed  to 
the  wkoleperson,  or  in  which  the  concrete  ^  the 
person  ie  connected  with  the  concrete  of  Hiker  if 
the  iwa  ootorct— e.  g.,  Ckriti  is  men,  /Ac  son  if 
man^  the  son  cf  DavH  where  the  concrete  of  the 
pemoB  ia  eonneeied  with  the  concrete  of  the 
human  nalare;  or,  Christ  is  CM,  ihs  only  begot' 
ten  Son  tf  Qod  (in  the  theobgieal  aeaae),  where 
the  concrete  of  the  person  ia  connected  with  the 
concrete  of  the  divine  nature.  Sach  popoaitiona 
occur  in  the  Bible  and  occaaion  no  miatakt. 

(9)  Propoaitiona  in  which  the  eonerete  of  one 
aatme  ia  predicated  of  the  other  nature  (eonereta 
naturarum  de  se  invieem  prsedieantury^^,  g., 
Gad  is  mafit  the  man  Jesus  is  God^  die  son  (f 
Marff^  sir  tf  Damdy  is  God,  Theologiana  obaerre 
heie,  that  the  caae  ia  not  the  aame  with  the  ofr- 
slraeta  naiisrarum.  Thus  it  would  be  improper 
to  aay,  the  hunuimty  (of  Ohriat)  is  the  deity  (of 
Chriat.)  Anciently,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turiea,  aueh  propositions  were  frequently  em- 
ployed, vide  a.  108 ;  but  they  were  objected  to 
by  Neatorina.  They  are  indeed  capable  of  a 
proper  explanation,  but  they  easily  occaaion 
Bustake«  Besides,  they  have  no  analogy;  as 
nobody  aaya,  omanic  ceil  corpus^  eorpus  est  am» 
musf  dec.  The  texta  which  are  appealed  to 
(Rom.  i.  3;  Luke,  i.  36;  Matt.  xvi.  13, 16)  are 
not  in  point.  For  the  appellation.  Son  cf  God, 
in  thaae  texta,  may  be  the  name  of  peraon  and 
of  office,  and  is  not  necessarily  the  name  of  na- 
taie.  In  the  text,  1  Cor.  xv.  47,  «^  the  aecond 
Adam  is  the  Lord  from  heaven,**  svpco^  alao  ia 
the  name  of  person,  and  not  of  nature. 

IT.  «  Propositiones  Idiomatieas,  sive  de  Communiea- 
tione  Jdiomatum  /**  such  as  denote  the  Communi- 
cation of  Attributes,  {"Idiomaia,  Proprielates, 
Affectiones,^*)  These,  again,  are  divided  into  two 
principal  classes, 

(1)  Propoaitious  in  which  the  attributes  of  one 
nature  axe  aaerihed  to  the  whole  person  (named 
from  one  of  the  iwo  natujea),  or  in  which  the 
subfeet  is  «Äther  a  costtrete  of  person  or  a  eon- 
erete of  nature,  but  the/ireriicate  ia  an  iHoma  of 
the  divine  or  human  nature.  These  are  divided 
into  tbrre  claasea— viz., 

(A)  Propositions  in  which  the  attribntea  and 
actions  of  one  nature  or  the  other  are  ascribed 
to  tfie  tsAotepemon;  or,  where  the  subject  is  a 


concrefom/ifrtoii«,  but  the  predicate  an  idioma 
akerutrius  naturss*  A  proposition  of  this  kind 
is  called  idiomniiea,  or,  areihottxr;,  (dvf  tSocrif^ 
retribtttio.)  This  haa  analogy  in  its  favooi^— 
e.  g.,  wMEfi  {the  soul)  thinks ;  man  {the  body)  eats. 
In  thia  case,  both  of  theae  actione  are  predicated 
of  the  whole  peraon.  Such  propositions  fre- 
quently occur  in  the  scriptures — e.  g.,  Christ 
suffered,  rose  from  the  dead,  wrought  miracles  by 
his  own  power,  is  mortal,  is  omnipotent.  Thus 
in  John,  xvi.  51, «« /  (the  whole  person  speaks) 
came  from  heaven,  (the  divine  nature ;")  John, 
X.  13,  *^Ilay  down  my  Hfe  (the  human  nature) 
for  the  sheep  ;**  and  in  many  other  texts.  Vide 
Moras,  p.  143,  s.  4. 

(B)  Propositions  in  which  the  attributes  pecu- 
liar to  each  nature  are  predicated  of  the  same,  or 
in  which  the  subject  is  a  concrete  of  one  natura, 
and  the  predicate  an  idioma  of  the  same  nature; 
as  when  we  say,  the  soul  is  immortal,  the  body  is 
mortal.  Thus  Matt.  ii.  1,  Jesus  was  born  f  Acta, 
ii.  22,  23,  Jesus  was  crucified  f  or,  making  the 
subject  a  concrete  of  the  divine  nature,  the  only 
begotten  Son  rf  God,  (if  this  name  is  given  to  the 
divine  nature,)  was  from  the  beginning,  created 
the  world,  is  omnipotent,  &c.  Thia  language  ia 
very  common  in  the  Bible;  and  the  nature 
which  ia  the  subject  of  discourse  is  often  ex- 
pressly mentioned^«,  g.,  Christ  xata  adpxa. 
Vide  Morns,  p.  143,  s.  1,  n.  1. 

(C)  Propositions  in  which  the  peculiar  attri* 
butea  of  one  nature  are  predicated  of  the  other. 
These  propositions  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
corresponding  to  the  two  natnrea  in  Christ. 

(a)  Propositions  in  which  the  attributes  of 
the  human  nature  are  predicated  of  the  divine 
nature,  or  where  the  subject  is  a  conereium  di- 
vinse  naturas,  but  the  predicate  an  idioma  natura 
humanse.  This  is  called  ^lottoirjaii,  becauae 
the  divine  nature  appropriates  to  itself  what  be- 
longs to  the  human  nature.  The  texts  cited  as 
examples  are  the  following:— viz.,  Gal.  iv.  4, 
«*  God  sent  his  Son,  born  of  a  woman  ;*'  Rora. 
V.  10,  **  We  are  reconciled  with  God,  through 
the  death  of  his  Son ;"  Acts,  iii.  15,  »'The  prince 
(auctor)  of  life  waa  slain;"  1  Cor.  ii.  8,  "Ye 
have  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory ;"  but  especially 
Acts,  XX.  28,  *«  God  bought  the  church  with  his 
blood."  'But  the  reading  in  the  last  passage  is 
very  uncertain.  Vide  s.  37.  And  though  some 
of  these  and  other  texts  may  possibly  be  exam- 
ples in  point,  they  are  not  distinctly  so.  For 
the  appellation  Son,  Son  tf  God,  in  these  pas- 
sages, may  be  the  name  of  the  whole  pereon  of 
the  God-man  (Measiah),  and  ia  not  necessarily 
the  name  of  the  divine  nature. 

(6)  Prepositions  in  which  the  attributes  of 
the  divine  nature  are  predicated  of  the  human 
nature;  or  in  which  the  subject  is  a 'concrete  of 
the  human  nature,  but  the  predicate  an  attribulo 
of  the  divine  nature.    Tliia  is  called,  xotv^via, 
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türtf  ^u*Vf  8C*  i^mfintiaif^  /MfoSo^f  «Ki^v^^AdK« 
ßiMuaaif,  genua  wvxtjftwtvxop^  nwe  majetiatieam^ 
because  divine  attributet  are  commaDicated  to 
the  man  Jesu^-«.  g.«  /enM«  or  tAe  Son  qfman^ 
w  almigkly^  omnipre$enl^  omnueieni^  &c*  Th« 
most  probable  texts  are  John«  Ui.  13;  tI.  69, 
«^The  Son  qf  man  will  retarn  to  hearen,  where 
he  was  before."  Bat  these  do  not  teach  that 
difine  attributes  are  communicaiedtoih^  human 
nature  of  Christ;  and,  in  truth,  the  phrase  Ti6f 
a«rS^piM(ov  here  denotes  the  whole  person,  the 
Messiah,  although  the  appellation  is  taken  from, 
his  humanity.  The  texts.  Matt  xxTiii.  18,  30, 
**AU  power  is  given  to  me  in  heaven  and  in 
earth,"  and  •'  1  am  with  you,"  &o.,  (from  which 
the  coqimunieation  of  omnipotence  and  omnipre' 
»enee  to  the  humanity  of  Christ  has  been  con- 
eluded,)  are  irrelevant  to  this  point;  for  they 
treat  of  the  state  of  exaltation,  and  the  whole 
Chriet  speaks  of  himself,  and  not  merely  bis 
humanity.  For  .other  texts,  vide  Moras,  p. 
144,  n.  3. 

Hoie, — ^This  whole  third  class  of  propoeitions 
was  disapproved  even  by  many  of  the  ancient 
fathers,  who  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  should 
be  entirely  discarded,  because  it  has  no  clear 
authority  from  scripture.  So  Origen  and  many 
others.  But  Cyril  and  Leo  the  Great,  in  the 
fifth  century,  advocated  these  proposiüons  in 
opposition  to  Nestorius.  And  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Chemnitz  and  the  >^Form  of 
Concord"  brought  them  again  into  vogue;  and 
especially  the  gemu  prcpos.  auehematicum^  on 
account  of  their  bearing  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  Morus,  1, 1.  n.  3. 

They  ought  to  be  discarded  for  äie  following 
reasons— viz.,  (1)  They  have  no  clear  support 
from  scripture;  vide  supra.  (3)  They  are  con- 
tradictory to  all  the  analogies  to  which  we  can 
appeal  in  other  cases.  Who  would  say,  the 
soul  dies;  the  mind  eats,  digests;  the  body 
thinks,  philosophizes  I  although,  indeed,  the 
eoneretum  fia/ure,  mofi,  is  used  in  such  caaee. 
They  give  rise  to  propositions  which,  though 
capable  of  a  reasonable  explanation,  are  very 
offensive  in  their  form,  and  the  occasion  of  ridi- 
cule from  the  thoughtless.  Snch  are  the  fol- 
lowing: God  died,  and  waa  buried  f  the  man 
Jeeue  i»  eternals  Mary  vfo*  the  mother  ef  Godf 
otie  ^  the  IVinity  wag  eructßed^  &o«  All  the 
ofifensiveness  of  these  propositions  is  removed 
by  using  the  name  of  the  person,  Christ  (3) 
Such  expressions  lead  the  great  mass  of  men 
into  gross  and  material  conceptions  of  God,  and 
confirm  them  in  such  conceptions,  which  they 
are  always  inclined  to  form.  For  this  reason 
they  were  discarded  by  Nestorius,  though  even 
he  admitted  that  they  might  be  explained  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  a  true  sense.  Gf.  Morus, 
p.  145,  n.  2. 

(3)  The  second  class  of  propoeitionee  idtoma- 


teem  eomprisss  those  proposition«  in  w4ii<4i  the 
works  belonging  to  the  modiatonal  office  of 
Christ  aio  ascribed  to  the  person^  named  from 
either  of  the  two  natures*  or  from  both  united. 
This  class  is  called  ^emi«  prapotiHomim  d«<o- 
<fXc0/Haf e«6y,  from  diKor(«i9fu»r»,  ^eetue  sive 
cptM,  sc.  mediatorium.  This  is  thus  described 
in  the  language  of  the  schools :  **  Jpoteleamaia^ 
fltee  aeUones  ad  apue  mediatorium  perUnentet 
tributmUir  tubjeetoj  ee/  ab  humana^  wl  a  divinäj 
vel  ab  utraqut  natura  denominaioJ^  This  cor- 
responds with  analogy;  because  these  aettons 
were  performed  through  the  obiob  of  the  two 
natures.  Such  propositioiis  frequently  ocour  in 
the  scripttties,  and  are  founded  upon  the  cmm- 
munio  aperatiomtm  utriueque  naturm*  Thus. I 
can  say,  Chbist  raeem  the  dead^  redoeme  and 
judgee  men.  But  I  can  also  say,  either  that  the 
Son  of  Godf  (in  the  theological  sense,)  or  that 
/ettM,  the  Son  cf  man^  doe»  the  same  ikingei 
Luke,  ix.  56;  Gal.  iii.  13;  1  John,  ilL  8;  Heb 
i.  3 ;  vi.  30. 

This  genu»  apotdeamoHemm  is  made  very  pro* 
minent  in  the  •*  Form  of  Concord,"  on  aoeouBl 
of  the  controversy  in  the  sixteenth  century  be- 
tween Oslander  and  Stancarus,  theologians  of 
Königsberg.  Oslander  taught  that  Christ  atoned 
for  the  sins  of  men  onljf  a»  Qod^  and  not  as  man. 
Stancarus,  on  the  other  hand,  taught  that  the 
human  nature' only y  and  not  the  divine,  was 
concerned  in  the  mediatorial  work.  The  other 
theologians  decided  justly  that  both  Mieras 
were  here  oonoemed.  These  two  thedogisas, 
indeed,  expressed  themselves  inaptly,  but  af^ 
pear  not  to  have  been  so  unscriptunl  in  their 
opinions  as  many  supposed  them  to  be.  Osian- 
der  only  designed  by  his  declarations  to  exhibit, 
in  a  clear  light,  the  high  worth  of  the  merits  of 
Christ;  and  Stancarus  only  wished  to  obviate 
the  mistake  that  Christ  endured  sufiferings  and 
death  ae  God,  As  for  the  rest,  vide  Morus,  p. 
146,  last  note. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TUB  WORK  OF  CHRIST,  AND  WHAT  HAS  BEEN 
EFFECTED  BY  IT. 


SECTION  CV. 

SCRIPTURAL  NAMES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  OP  THE 
WORKS  or  CHRIST,  AND  THEIR  8ALUTART  RP- 
FECTS ;  ALSO,  THE  NAMES  OF  CHRIST  AS  THS 
SAVIOUR  OF  THE  WORLD. 

L  General  Namea  of  the  Worka  of  Chrietfor  the 
good  of  Men. 
(1)  "EpTD»  is  frequently  used  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  the  discourses  of  Christ  himself,  Mio, 
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in34;xnL4.  It «gaifie» th« ftttttnav« «HirAef, 
whieh  he  had  ondertakea.  In  the  paiaages 
citedt  bis  boaiiMW  is  called  ]^>yov  iroii  ftatpoi^  or 
^•v  icif»4ierto(;  beoavae  it  is  oonMdered  as  a 
coaiDiaaiQ&  giTea  him  by  the  Father.  It  is 
ako  called  ^«^ro»«}»  numdakuih  eommmiofh  John, 
X.  18;  xü.  49* 

(3)  Many  eecknoMlital  tonns  were  afterwards 
adopled  in  addition  to  these  scriptural  terms. 
Among  these  is  the  word  munus^  whieh  is  very 
appropriate,  as  It  means  humneu^  toorks  and 
thus  answem  to  ipyop.  The  word  qffieium  was 
nsed  in  the  same  sense,  and  became  the  most 
eommon  name  for  the  work  of  Christ  in  the 
Latin  church.  Tertnllian  says  (con.  Marc.  iii. 
16),  respecting  Christ,  ^^  Officium  prophet», 
nuntiantia  divinam  voluntatem."  Hilarius,  of 
Poictiers,  in  the  fourth  century,  says,  »^  Officium 
Christi  proprium  cognitionem  Dei  afierre,"  and 
«'  Officium  Chriati  pcenale."  These  terms  were 
retained  in  the  protestant  church,  and  qffieium 
and  offida  were  the  most  common  terms  with 
Meiancthon,  Chemnitz,  and  others.  But  be- 
cause, in  Germany,  muntM  and  (officium  were 
commonly  rendered  by  words  which  denoted 
offices^  potU  cfhonouTt  (Germ.  jSmi^  EkrenawUi) 
ihey  were  so  rendered  here,  and  in  this  way 
occasion  was  given  to  associate  seTeral  incor« 
net  ideas  with  this  subject.  So  they  spoke  of 
the  mediatorial  offiee  of  Christ,  instead  of  his 
mediatorial  worki  and  of  the  three  offieu  of 
Christ,  inetead  of  his  ikr^oU  warkf  or  the 
tbiee  parts  of  bis  mediatorial  work.  On  ao- 
cooni  of  this  ambignity  of  the  words  (^fieium 
and  hmhmm,  Emesti  preferred  to  say,  «^  De  cpere 
Chrisii  salutsri.*' 

II.  General  Dueription  of  the  Ohfeds  of  the  Muaion 
of  Christ,  and  of  the  Benefits  flowing  to  Men 
through  him, 

(1)  In  some  passages  the  object  of  his  adrent 
to  the  earth  is  stated  in  general  terms  to  be  to 
rescue  men  from  their  unhappy  condition,  and 
to  transfer  them  into  a  more  happy  situation-— 
e.  g.,  John,  iii.  16,  *<  Those  who  believe  in  him 
shall  not  be  miserable,  (fMj  dwtoxxiHT^,)  but 
shall  become  happy,  (^co^  tx^w.y^  Also,  Heb. 
ix.  15,  where  iatoxirt^uiCf^  means  Uheraiio  ah  «tr- 
fortwnio^  and  xVTP^^^f^^*'^*  possessio  heaiitaiiis, 
Cf.  Luke,  xix.  10;  1  Tim.  i.  16.  Christ  is 
said  to  have  coHie,  1  John,  iii.  5,  8,  oftopf  t'<H 
(upiMr  and  %Atw  l^ya.  f  ov  ^(oj9oXov,  peccaia.  The 
word  (suiiw  which  occurs  frequently  in  these 
passages,  like  the  Hebrew  Tf^  involves  the 
two  ideas  of  freeing  from  misery  and  translat- 
ing into  a  happy  condition.  The  same  b  true 
of  the  word  caytripia. 

(3)  In  other  passages  the  benefits  which 
Christ  has  bestowed,  and  his  desert  of  the  hu- 
•  man  race,  are  comprised  in  a  shorter  descrip- 
tion, and  only  particular  parts  of  his  work  are 


mentioned— e.  g«,  John,  i.  17,  whieh  treats  of 
the  great  advantages  which  Christianity  has 
over  the  Mosaic  doctrine  and  institute,  (vo^of.) 
Chris^anity  bestows  the  greatest  blessings, 
;tap6f  xai  cbi^uft-^assurattce  of  the  most  sincere 
love  o£  God,  or  of  his  free,  unmerited  groee,  and 
of  his  truth,  John,  xIt.  6,  '•  I  am  the  looy,  the 
truths  and  the  ib/(s'*-*i.  e.,  I  am  he  through 
whom  yon  come  to  €rod,  who  qualifies  yon  to 
enter  the* abodes  of  the  blessed;  and  this  my 
promise  is  true;  you  may  safely  oonfide  in  it; 
I  am  the  author  and  giver  of  life— 1.  e.,  of  hap- 
piness. Heb.  ii.  14,  ••  By  his  death  he  deprired 
the  devil,  the  author  of  all  injury  and  wretched- 
ness,  of  his  power  to  harm ;  he  freed  us  from  the 
fear  of  deaths  and  procured  us  the  pardon  of  our 
sins."  The  passage,  1  Cor.  i.  30,  should  be 
cited  in  this  connexion:  ««Through  him  God 
has  bestowed  upon  us  tree  wisdom— has  esta- 
blished a  dispensation  which  truly  deserves  the 
name  of  a  wise  dispensation,  (in  opposition  to 
the  pretended  wisdom  of  men,  Tcr.  21 ;)  he  is 
the  cause  of  our  /or^tsenes»— God  pardons  us 
OB  his  account;  he  sanctifies  us  through  him, 
(after  forgiTonsss  has  been  bestowed ;)  to  him 
we  owe  delhsramcs  from  the  power,  dominion, 
and  punishment  of  sin." 

ni.  Scriptural  Titles  whieh  are  given  to  Christ  ov 
the  Saxiour  of  the  World. 

The  names,  Messiah^  Christy  i^ng^  Lord^ 
which  denote  the  elevation  and  dignity  of 
Christ,  haye  also  a  reference  to  the  benefits 
which  he  bestowed  upon  us,  and  to  the  works 
which  he  performed  for  the  good  of  men.  For 
he  is  Messiah,  King,  Lord,  for  the  rery  purpose 
of  delivering  us  from  misery,  and  of  beatowing 
blessings  upon  us.  These  titles  have  been  con- 
sidered, 8.  89,  98.  Their  doctrinal  meaning, 
then,  as  applied  to  this  subject,  is  X<i>t^p,  (x6^ 
fiov,)  jSSootour,  Benrfaetor  of  men.  The  follow- 
ing titles  imply  more  directly  the  idea  of  his 
being  the  Benefactor  of  our  race. 

(1)  'Iffaovi*  This  is  indeed  the  name  by 
which  he  is  more  properly  distinguished  aa 
man ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  may  have  been 
given  to  him  as  a  significant  name,  denoting  hta 
future  works  and  destination,  according  to  the 
custom  in  giving  names,  common  in  tlie  Easl. 
Indeed,  the  New  Testament  expressly  declares 
that  he  received  this  name  by  divine  appoints 
ment,  on  the  command  of  the  angel :  Xwsn  xoör 
o^ov  fltfc^  «ftopTMoy,  Matt.  i.  dl ;  Luke,  i.  31 ; 
ii.  21.  This  name  was  common  among  the 
Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ,  and  is  the  name  c€ 
the  Jewish  leader, /osAuo,  which  is  accordingly 
rendered  'It;aev(  by  the  LXX.,  and  Heb.  ir.  8. 
The  Hebrew  name  pwn  or  p«^  is  derived  from 
yis^,  Hiph.  p^ihn,  which  answers  to  imI^9w%  (as 
awtri^  does  to  pt^,)  and  signifies,  according  to 
Hebrew  and  Greek  «sage,  not  merely  a  deH^ 
21 
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verer^  hui  io  general«  a  hearfaäar^  one  who  be- 
stow» bk$»ing$. 

(2)  Sc^ijp*  ThU  word  agrees  in  signification 
with  'Ij7«ov(,  and  answers  to  tlie  old  German 
word,  Halandf  (Saviour.)  For  dcdf  ijp  denotes 
one  who  has  not  only  saved  a  person  from  ex^ 
tremity  and  wretchedness,  but  iranskUed  him 
into  a  happy  condition,  Cicero  says,  (in  Verr. 
ii.  63,)  •«  Is  est  Sotert  qui  talutem  dedit,"  and 
remarks  that  it  is  *«  ita  magnum,  tU  latino  uno 
verbo  ea^mi  nonpoBsit.  Vide  Ernesti,  CI.  Cic. 
in  h.  V.  In  this  sense  the  Greeks  applied  it  to 
their  g^ods — e.  g.,  to  Jupiter,  (so  also  it  is  applied 
to  God,  Luke,  i.  47 ;)  also  to  their  rulers — e.  g», 
AnUochus,  Ptolemy  Sotcr*  So  Philo  names  the 
emperor.  The  LXX.  g|ve  'this  name  to  Moses 
and  other  Jewish  leaders.  Christ  now  is  called 
in  the  New  Testament,  by  way  of  eminence, 
SttT^p  fov  zo^iMVf  the  Scmiour  cf  the  world,  the 
Benefactor  of  the  human  raee^  Luke,  ii.  11 ;  John 
iv.  43.  So  when  the  word  au^nv  is  spoken  of 
Christ,  it  signifies  to  bletsj  and  au^o^yw,  the 
bletaed,  is  a  name  given  to  pious  Christians,  2 
Cor.  iL  15 ;  and  <u>»tijpla,  signifies  aU  the  bless* 
edn^  which  Christians  receive  from  Christ,  not 
only  in  the  life  which  is  to  come,  bnt  in  that 
yhich  now  is,  1  Pet.  i.  10,  seq. 

(3)  MtaCtfii,  This  word  was  used  in  various 
senses  by  the  ancients.  Among  the  Greeks  it 
meant  conciliator,  (a  negotiator,  or  peace-maker 
between  contending  parties,)  tpontor^  arbiter. 
When  this  term  is  applied  to  Christin  the  New 
Testament,  it  is  taken  from  Moses,  and  implies 
a  comparison  of  Mobes  with  Christ  Moses  is 
called  by  Philo  (de  v.  Mos.),  and  by  Paul ;  Gal. 
tii.  19,  lusitifi,  in  the  sense  of  mediator,  amba^ 
tador,  negotiator  {iniartmntiue,  interpretes),  as 
mediator  bäween  God  and  the  Israelite»  f  because 
he  spoke  and  acted  in  the  name  of  the  Israelites 
with  God,  and  in  the  name  of  God  with  the 
Israelites.  The  passage,  Deut.  v.  5,  where 
Moses  describes  himself  as  standing  wa  iiiaov 
Kvptov  xcu  xoov,  ajBfords  the  origin  of  this  appel- 
lation. With  this  the  works  of  C  hrist  were  com- 
pared ;  he  was  called,  1  Timothy,  ii.  5,  fuoitiji 
deov  9cai  dy^fMajtov,  partly  inasmuch  as  he  treats 
with  God  in  the  name  of  men,  and  does  with 
God  everything  which  is  possible  for  our  good ; 
and  partly  because  he  treats  with  men  in  the 
name  of  God,  and,  as  his  ambassador,  founds  a 
new  institute,  and  assures  to  men  the  compla- 
cency and  favour  of  God.  In  this  respect  he  is 
called.  Heb.  viii.  6,  fisoCtfii  xf^tCttovof  ^ua^- 
»ij(*  ix.  I4i,xatp^f  ^Mi^x^;,  the  founder  of  a 
new  and  more  excellent  dispensation  than  the 
ancient  Mosaic  dispensation.    Cf.  xii.  24. 

(4)  'O  rtfo^ijf,  H^aj,  the  prophet,  an  ancient 
Jewish  appellation  of  the  Messiah,  since  he  was 
conceived  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  the  messen- 
gers and  teachers  sent  from  God.  This  term  is 
derived  principally  from   the  passage,  Deut. 


xviii,  15,  which  is  referred  to  J«8us  by  Peter, 
Acts,  iii.  22,  seq. ;  and  by  Stephen,  Acts,  vii. 
37.     Vide  s.  91. 

(5)  'O  aKo9foxo$.  Thia  appellation  occurs 
Heb.  V.  1,  ofioatOkof — tfji  ofioXor/lats  tjfi^ — i»  ©«# 
the  meteenger ^  ambaeeador  of  God,  whom  we 
(Christians)  profess.  Christ  frequeotiy,  espe- 
cially in  John,  applies  to  himself  the  phrase  or 
aTiiotet^Uv  6  &§oi,  John,  xvii. 

The  various  other  tiUes  which  were  given  to 
Christ,  from  the  particular  benefits  which  he 
conferred  upon  men,  including  the  figurative 
names,  ä)>;t^p(v$,  ofjkvoi,  ofunxof,  ^^m,  will  be 
noticed  in  their  proper  places. 

SECTION  CVL 

WHAT  18  COirSIDERBD  IK  THE  SCRIPTURKS  18  PRO- 
PERLY BELONOmO  TO  THE  WORK  WHICH  CHRIST 
PERFORMED  FOR  THE  OOOD  OF  MEN;  EXPLANA- 
TION OF  THE  WORD  "  REDEMPTION,"  AS  USED  IN 
THE  BIBLE  ;  AND  WHAT  IS  THE  BIOST  CONVE- 
NIENT AND  NATURAL  ORDER  AND  CONNEXION 
FOR  EXHIBITING  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  ENTIRE 
MERITS  OF  CHRIST. 

I.  What  belongs  to  the  Work  of  Christ,  or  to 
Redemption, 

(1)  The  declaration  of  his  doctrine^  and  in- 
struction respecting  it.  To  this  many  of  the 
tities  applied  to  him  refer :  as  o  itpo^i^^c  h  anoo- 
f  oxo;,  (s.  105,)  btMöxai^,  x.  r .  X.  Kespecting 
the  discharge  of  his  office  as  teacher,  vide  a.  94. 
It  needs  only  to  be  remarked  here,  tiiat  instruc- 
tion in  this  divine  doctrine  is  by  no  means  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament  as  the  only  object 
of  the  advent  of  Christ;  still  it  is  represented  as 
a  great  object,  and  as  an  essential  part  of  his  work 
upon  the  earth,  or  of  the  work  of  redemption. 
So  he  himself  represents  it.  In  John,  xvii.  3,  4, 
he  expressly  mentions  instruction  in  the  true 
religion  (^^  that  they  should  acknowledge  thee 
as  the  true  God")  as  belonging  to  the  tpyov 
which  was  given  him  by  the  Father  to  do;  and 
in  John,  xviii.  37,  he  says,  that  he  was  born 
and  had  come  into  the  world  in  order  to  propa- 
gate the  true  religion,  (dxj^io«'.)  He  every- 
where taught  that  he  was  lawgiver  and  king 
so  far  as  he  was  a  true,  an  infallible  teacher} 
that  he  reigned  over  the  minds  of  men,  not  by 
external  power  and  constraint,  (like  the  kings 
of  the  earth,)  but  by  the  internal  power  of  the 
truth  which  he  preached.  Cf.  John,  iii.  34; 
xii.  49,  50. 

(2)  The  sufferings  and  death  which  he  endured 
for  the  good  of  men.  This,  too,  Christ  himself 
alwaya  mentions  as  an  essential  part  of  thisi  work 
— e.  g.,  John,  iii.  14,  seq.  In  the  allegory, 
John,  vi.  51,  where  he  compares  himself  with 
the  manna,  he  means  by  the  bread  tf  heaven  the 
doctrine  respecting  hisperaon,  and  especially  re- 
specting the  sacrifice  of  his  body  fox  the  good 
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of  men,  [htip  fw^j  fov  xoo/iw;)  which  he  Incul- 
cates as  a  doctrine  of  the  first  importance.  In 
John,  xii.  S7,  he  says,  «»For  this  purpose  (to 
die  for  the  good  of  men,  yide  rer.  24)  God  had 
brought  him  into  such  distress,  and  therefore  he 
would  t^adily  and  cheerfully  endure  it.'*  Cf. 
John,  x\r,  31.  The  institution  of  the  Lord^s 
Supper  was  designated  to  commemorate  «« his 
blood  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins ;"  Matt 
xxvi.  28.  That  Christ  died  for  the  good  of  all 
men  is  the  universal  doctrine  of  all  the  apostles ; 
Heb.  !i.  9.  Paul  calls  this  suffering  of  Jesus 
vTtaxor,;  Rom.  y.  19,  coll.  Phil.  ii.  8;  Heb.  v. 
8;  because  he  endured  it- in  obedience  to  the 
will  of  God.  He  contrasts  it  with  the  /topoxo^ 
of  Adam,  and  rays  that  by  it  we  have  obtained 
forgiTeness  and  the  remission  of  sins.  If,  then, 
we  would  adhere  to  the  declarations  of  the 
scriptures,  we  shall  not  separata  this  part  from 
the  other ;  but  consider  them  both,  one  as  much 
as  the  other«  as  belonging  to  the  work  of  Christ. 

Many  indeed  maintain- that  the  annunciation 
and  diffusion  of  his  doctrine  was  the  only  object 
of  the  hje  of  Christ  upon  earth,  and  that  his 
dealh  is  to  be  considered  merely  as  a  martyr^ 
dom^  by  which  he  gave  an  example  and  pattern 
of  steadfastness  and  devotion  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  a  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine. 
But, 

(fl)  The  assertion  that  this  was  the  only  object 
of  his  life  is  inconsistent  with  the  declarations 
of  scripture.  We  do  not  find  that  the  scriptures 
particularly  mention  his  death  as  an  example  of 
gteadfanintn ;  at  least,  they  do  not  dwell  upon 
this  view,  or  regard  it  as  the  principal  point, 
RemisBion  cfnns  and  eternal  life  are  mentioned 
by  Christ  himself  as  the  principal  object  which 
he  had  in  view,  John,  iii.  1 6 ;  Matt.  xxvi. 

(6)  As  to  the  other  assertion,  that  his  doctrine 
was  proved  and  confirmed  by  his  death,  we  find 
not  a  single  passage  among  all  that  speak  of  his 
death  and  the  object  of  it  which  give  us  to  un- 
deretand  that  the  truth  and  divinity  of  his  reli- 
gion was  proved  and  confirmed  by  this  means, 
although  they  were  so  by  his  resurrection  and 
ascension.  The  passage.  Heb.  ii.  10,  cannot  be 
appealed  to  in  proof  of  this  assertion ;  for  5io 
Tta^fidtiäv  means,  after  sufferings  and  death  had 
been  endured,  and  refers  to  Christ.  Nor  can  the 
passage,  John,  xvii.  19,  be  appealed  to,  «*  I  have 
sanctified  (according  to  some,  sacrificed)  myself, 
that  they  also  might  be  sanctified  by  the  truth.** 
The  meaning  of  this  passage  is :  «^  I  have  entirely 
consecrated  (as  ver.  17)  myself  to  this  service,  in 
order  to  give  them  an  example  which  they  should 
follow  in  the  proclamation  of  the  true  religion; 
that  they  also  may  deny  themselves,  take  up 
my  cross,  renounce  all  worldly  prospects,  and 
live  solely  for  me  and  my  cause."  Thus  we 
see  that  on  this  subject  the  opinions  of  Christ 
and  of  the  first  Christians  were  entirely  differ- 


ent from  those  above  mentioned ;  and  we  ought 
not  to  ascribe  to  those  times  and  writers  the 
ideas  which  are  now  current  among  so  many. 
But,  in  not  considering  the  death  of  Christ  as 
designed  to  confirm  the  truth  of  his  doctrines, 
the  scriptures  are  entirely  right.  And  if  they 
had  so  considered  it,  they  would  plainly  have 
been  wrong.  It  is  strange  that  those  who  ad- 
vocate this  point  should  have  overlooked  this. 
For, 

(c)  The  steadfast  death  of  a  martyr  can  never 
prove  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  for  which  he  dies ; 
for  almost  all  religions  can  point  to  their  heroic 
martyrs.  IJis  own  firm  belief  of  the  truth  for 
which  he  diedXB  all  that  can  be  concluded  from 
the  death  of  a  martyr.  The  religion  of  Jesus, 
therefore,  would  have  a  very  uncertain  ground 
if  it  rested  upon  this  fact,  and  depended  fot 
proof  upon  this  argument.  Besides,  although 
Jesus  died  with  great  firmness  and  magnani- 
mity, it  is  still  certain  that  he  did  not  endure 
death  with  that  tranquillity  and  joy  which  have 
been  admired  in  so  many  martyrs  of  the  Chris- 
tian and  the  other  religions.  Consider  his 
agony  in  Gethsemane,  Luke,  xxii.,  and  previ- 
ously, John,  xii.  37.  If  this,  then,  were  all, 
Jesus  has  been  surpassed  by  many  martyrs. 
Vide  s.  95,  IT. 

(d)  During  the  short  continuance  of  his  office 
as  teacher,  Jesus  did  not  exhibit  the  whole  com- 
pass of  the  doctrines  of  his  religion,  even  to  his 
apostles,  because  he  was  with  them  but  a  short 
time,  and  the  truths  to  be  taught  were  many,  and 
the  disciples  were  as  yet  incapable  of  receiving 
most  of  them;  John,  xvi.  12.  It  was  not  till 
after  his  death  that  these  doctrines,  in  all  their 
extent,  were  exhibited,  developed,  and  applied 
by  the  apostles,  and  were  at  the  same  time  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  many  others  about 
which  Jesus  had  said  nothing  clearly.  He  de- 
signed to  prepare  the  ground,  and  to  begin  to 
«ow,  but  they  were  to  enter  into  the  full  harvest ; 
John,  iv.  If,  then,  as  is  frequently  said,  he  de- 
signed to  seal  or  confirm  his  doctrine  by  his 
death,  he  could  only  confirm  so  much  of  it  as  he 
himself  had  already  taught,  leaving  ns  in  oncer^ 
tatnty  respecting  the  rest,  and  respecting  its 
whole  later  development. 

(ff)  If  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  be- 
lieved that  Jesus  lived  upon  the  earth  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  teachings  it  is  hard  to  see  why 
they  should  ascribe  such  distinguished  excel- 
lences to  his  person ;  and  why  the  Deity  should 
be  united  with  him  in  a  manner  in  which  it  never 
was  with  any  other  man,  or  any  other  created 
being.  As  a  mere  man,  he  might  have  been 
taught  by  God,  and  have  preached  a  doctrine 
revealed  to  him  by  God,  and  have  'founded  a 
new  religion  and  religious  institutions,  as  Moses 
and  the  prophets  did,  and  afterwards  the  apos- 
tles themselves.  He  himself  delivered  only  ths 
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smallest  part  of  his  doctrines ;  nor  did  he  widely 
disseminate  even  these.  He  taught  only  three 
years,  in  a  few  provinces,  within  the  small  cir- 
cuit of  Jadea  and  Galilee;  and  he  saw  but  little 
fruit  of  his  labours.  The  apostles,  on  the  other 
hand,  lived  through  a  long  course  of  years,  added 
to  the  number  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  widened  their  scope,  disseminated 
them  through  many  countries,  and  saw  the  hap- 
piest results  of  their  labours.  In  short,  they  did, 
as  Christ  himself  predicted,  greater  things  than 
he  himself  accomplished ;  John,  xiv.  13.  Were 
Christ,  then,  a  mere  teacher^  he  must  in  many 
respects  g^ve  place  to  his  apostles,  and  rank  as 
inferior  to  them.  On  this  supposition,  he  would 
only  have  the  preference  of  originating,  founding, 
and  giving  the  tone  to  his  religion ;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  according  to  the  representations  of 
the  apostles,  and  before  them  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, he  had  an  infinite  superiority  over  them, 
.  and  over  all  the  teachers  who  had  preceded  or 
would  follow  them.  These  had  done  and  could 
do  nothing  which  could  bear  any  comparison 
with  what  he  had  done  for  the  human  race ;  for 
to  him  alone  are  men  indebted  for  their  entire 
happiness  here  and  hereafter.  Even  John  the 
Baptist,  whom  Christ  described  as  the  greatest 
of  all  prophets,  esteemed  himself  unworthy  to 
offer  htm  the  most  menial  service ;  John,  i.  and 
lit.  28 — 36.  "  Whosoever  believes  in  him  has 
eternal  life.**  Where  was  this  ever  said  of  a 
prophet  or  apostle  T  Where  is  it  said  that  who- 
ever believes  on  Moses  or  Paul  has  eternal  life! 
The  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  then,  must 
have  supposed,  if  they  do  not  speak  and  judge 
quite  inconsistently,  that  the  design  of  God,  in 
the  mission  and  death  of  Christ,  extended  to 
something  more  than  mere  instruetion  and  ex- 
ample.  They  must  have  believed  that  he  was 
a  far  more  exalted  person  than  any  human 
teacher  who  preceded  or  would  follow  him. 

(/)  Where  is  it  said,  respecting  James,  Ste- 
phen, or  any  other  martyr,  that  he  died  for  men? 
But  this  would  have  been  said  of  them  if  this 
langnage  had  meant  nothing  more  than  giving 
an  example  and  furnishing  confirmation  to  a 
doctrine.  Paul  himself  protests  against  this 
idea,  as  derogatory  to  Christ,  and  abhorrent  to 
the  feelings  of  Christians,  1  Cor.  i.  13. 

n.  Explanation  of  the  word  inokirpuatt  or  X^rpawif, 
(^Redemption,)  and  a  deoelopmerd  of  the  idea 
contained  in  it. 

(I)  The  primary  and  literal  signification  of 
Xvf  poM  is,  to  redeem  by  the  payment  of  a  ransom 
of  money  or  something  else.  For  Xvrpov  is  pre* 
Hum  redemptionisy  and  is  used  by  the  LXX.  to 
translate  the  Hebrew  no3.  Exodus,  xxx.  13, 
seq.  Thus  it  is  used,  e.  g.,  when  speaking  of 
redemption  from  captivity  or  slavery,  which  is 
effected  by  the  payment  of  a  ransom,  or  when 


speaking  of«  person*«  property  which  is  i«  the 
hands  of  another,  and  which  he  then  redeemg. 
In  this  sense  Uyt^  freqaently  coircspouds  to 
the  Hebrew  words  Smi  and  m9,  and  %vtpu6%(  to 
the  substantives  derived  from*  them—«,  g.,  Lev. 
XXV.  35,  30,  48,  49.     But, 

(3)  Avf  povv  and  Xvtpa6ii  freqiontly  convey 
the  general  idea  of  any  re$eue  and  deHveronee 
from  an  unhappy  Situation,  as  from  tlaoery  f  or 
deliverance  frotn  any  other,  even  moral  evil, 
without  either  the  literal  payment  of  a  ranjom, 
or  anything  like  it;  precisely  like  m»  and  Skj. 
Slavery  and  capHvity  so  often  befel  the  Hebrews 
that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  comparing  every 
species  of  wretchedness  with  this  seven  cala- 
mity. Captivity  stood  with  them  for  gxeat  ca- 
lamity; as  Job,  xlii.  10,  God  freed  Job  from 
captivity  when  he  restored  him  to  health  and 
prosperity.  Captured  people^  Ps.  liii.  7,  signi- 
fies unhappy  people.  Every  deliverance  from 
misfortune,  even  where  no  rofwmi,  in  the  literal 
sense,  was  paid,  was  .with  them  »«fpu«cf ;  the 
deliverer,  Xvtpwri/;;  the  means  of  deliverance, 
Xvfpov,  as  Moras  property  translates  it.  It  is 
not  said  merely  of  deliverance  from  bodily  evil, 
but  is  transferred  to  spiritual  evil.  According- 
ly, the  LXX.  frequently  translate  m9  and  Smj  by 
crw^eev.  Job,  xxxiii.  38 ;  and  by  ^o^.  Is.  ll  3; 
which  are  then*  synonymous  with  xvrpovf. 

(3)  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  follow 
this  Hebrew  and  Hebrew*Greek  usage,  and  em« 
ploy  these  words  to  denote  any  preservation  and 
deliverance,  even  in  cases  where  no  ransom,  in 
the  proper  sense,  is  paid— e.  g.,  ly^up«  cbconvrpij- 
oreci>(,  Eph.  iv.  30;  cyy^e»  ditfoXvfpcjtfK«  Luke, 
xxi.  38;  and  aaiofhire^wsH  *ov  tfta/coro^.  Bom. 
viii.  33 ;  and  Moses  is  called,  Acts,  vii.  35,  the 
Xvfputi7(  of  the  Israelites,  although  he  paid  no 
ransom  for  them.  In  this  sense  is  oMoxvrp<o(Tt( 
applied  by  Jews  and  Christians  to  the  Messiah, 
and  denotes,  when  spoken  of  him,  the  rescue  and 
deliverance  which  he  has  procured  for  us. 

In  all  the  variety  of  their  opinions  respecting 
the  Messiah  and  his  designs,  the  Jews  diflfered 
also  in  opinion  respecting  this  deliverance  which 
they  were  expecting  from  him. 

(a)  Many  Jews,  who  supposed  the  Messiah 
would  be  a  temporal  ruler,  placed  this  %/vtptMit 
xaov,  principally,  at  least,  in  a  temporal  deliver- 
ance of  their  nation  from  its  enemies  and  op- 
pressen.  Cf.  xvtpow  'I^po^x  spoken  of  the 
Messiah,  Luke,  xxiv.  31 ;  which  is  expressed 
by  arcoxal^'edifOA  ßaat7»iU»  ^9  'I^pai/X,  Acts,  i.  6. 

(b)  But  those  of  the  Jews  who  were  better 
instructed  underetood  this  d^oxvfp<o0tf  which 
was  ascribed  to  the  Messiah  in  a  spiritual  and 
moral  sense  only.  In  this  sense  Christ  hioMelf 
and  his  apostles  always  understood  it.  Now  it 
was  common  to  conceive  of  Sin  as  having  a 
power  and  dominion  which  it  exeraised  over 
sinnere,  (vide  s.  85, 1.,)  and  to  conceive  of  the 
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ftntbor  of  sin  (tbe  deceiver  of  our  first  parents) 
ia  the  same  way ;  and  so.  of  Deaih^  (the  conse- 
qaenee  and  punishment  of  sin«)  which  is  de- 
scribed as  a  tyrant,  who  has  men  in  his  power. 
One  who  perishes«  or  becomes  miserable,  is  his 
captive  and  slave.  But,  according  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  tbe  New  Testament,  Christ  frees  us 
(•}  from  the  power  and  dominion  of  sin  by  means 
of  itmiruetian  and  counsel  received  by  us  in  faith. 
*AXi}>eca  f Xtv^tpooce  vfia$^-0r»6$  vfidt  iXc«^cpo(r>&, 
».  t»  Jb.,  John,  viii.  3:^—36.  He  accomplishes 
this  deliverance  by  means  of  his  doctrine  and 
example.  But  (ß)  he  frees  us  also  from  the  pu- 
nishment of  sin,  or  procures  us  forgiveness,  by 
his  deatkj  (atonement.)  We  cannot  experience 
tbe  good  resulting  from  th9  ßrsi  part  of  this 
redemption,  and  have  no  true  capacity  for  it, 
before  we  are  made  sure  of  the  seeoruL 

This  twofold  deliverance  is  expressed  by  va- 
rious phrases,  which  sometimes  denote  the  one 
kind,  sometimes  the  other,  and  sometimes  the 
two  together.  Among  these  phrases  are  the  fol- 
lowing :—««{'e(y  at(6  ofMxpftwy,  Matthew,  i.  31 ; 
xd^ixfiC^fiv  attb  ofiopf M^y  John,  i.  7,  9,  &c.  So 
also  Xvrpou  and  xvtpcMSii  are  used  sometimes  to 
express  the  one  kind  of  deliverance  or  the  other, 
and  sometimes  both  together.  Heb.  ix.  12;  1 
Pet.  i.  18 ;  Rom.  iii.  24.  What  is  expressed 
by  the  phrase  ivt^ow  aMo  oBucioi,  Titus,  ii.  14, 
Is  expressed  by  i$acpc»y.  Gal.  i.  4;  and  Christ 
himself  says  he  gave  his  life  Xvrpo»  wittl  hqX- 
Xwp^.  e.,  he  died  for  the  delivery  and  rescue 
of  men.  Matt.  xx.  28.  In  the  same  way,  the 
other  words  of  buying  and  redeeming  are  used 
mostly  for  evert/  kind  of  rescue  and  deliverance, 
and  in  this  sense  are  transferred  to  Christ ;  as, 
oyopofciy,  i^ayopoiti»^  1  Cor.  vii.  23.  ^»The 
Lord  that  bought  them,''  2  Bet.  ii.  1 ;  Gal.  iii. 
l3;Rev.  V.  9. 

IIL  77i€  Order  and  Connexion  in  which  the  parti- 
cular topics  belonging  to  the  Article  respecting  the 
Merita  of  Christ  may  be  most  conveniently  and 
naturally  treated. 

It  is  most  natural  here  to  have  respect  to  the 
twofold  object  of  the  mission  of  Christ;  (a)  to 
üpse  men  from  the  unhappy  condition  into  which 
they  aie  brought  by  sin,  *'*>  that  they  may  not 
perish,''  John,  iii.  16;  and  (6)  to  procure  for 
tbem  true  happiness  in  the  present  and  the  fu- 
tute  world,  *^that  they  should  have  eternal 
life,"  John,  vhi  supra.  Hence  appears  the  pro- 
priety, in  the  systematic  treatment  of  theology, 
of  separating  the  doctrine  respecting  the  work 
(opus)  of  Christ,  from  the  doctrine  respecting 
the  good,  or  the  bentpts  themselves,  which  Christ 
has  procured  for  us  by  his  work,  {beneficia 
Chiristi.)  The  firtt  part  exhibits  the  means 
which  God  employs  to  recover  the  human  race 
through  Christ;  the  second  part,  the  results  of 
what  Christ  did.  This  same  distinction  is  made 
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in  the  holy  scriptures  in  other  places  besides 
John,  iii. ;  as  Rom.  v.  9,  10,  ^Varo$  is  the  opus 
Christi ;  xataXka/yrf  is  the  result^  or  the  blessing 
which  Christ  bestows ;  2  Tim.  i.  10,  *<  through 
the  gospel  {opus  Christi)  he  has  brought  life  and 
immortality  to  light,  {benefieia.y^  According  to 
the  example  of  the  Bible,  therefore,  the  whole 
subject  may  be  arranged  in  the  following  man- 
ner— viz., 

I.  Of  the  work  of  Christ,  or  the  redemption 
which  he  has  effected, — his  mediatorial  work^ 
(redemptio.)    This  comprises, 

(1)  Deliverance  or  redemption  from  the  pu- 
nishment of  sin,  which  is  etfected  by  his  death 
or  bis  blood,  together  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
justification  or  forgiveness  of  men,  the  fruit  of 
this  redemption.    S.  108 — 115,  inch 

(2)  Deliverance  from  the  power  and  dominion 
of  sin,  which  is  effected,  through  divine  assist- 
ance, by  the  instruction  which  Christ  gives  by 
his  doctrine  and  example.    S.  116, 117. 

Each  of  these  kinds  of  deliverance  belongs 
equally  to  this  dtftoxvf  poxrtf ,  or  redemption.  Only 
we  must  have  the  forgiveness  of  our  past  sins, 
and  assurance  of  the  same,  before  we  can  avail 
ourselves  of  what  is  contained  in  the  second 
part.  Hence  we  have  adopted  this  order.  And 
so  the  Bible  teaches ;  we  are  first  pardoned^ 
then  sanctified.  The  first  is  effected  by  the  death 
of  Christ,  tiie  second,  with  divine  assistance,  ^y 
the  instructions  of  Christ,  when  received  and 
obeyed  in  faith. 

II.  On  the  result  of  all  these  works  under- 
taken for  the  good  of  men,  or  the  blessedness  to 
which  men  attain  in  this  life  and  the  life  to 
come,  in  consequence  of  these  works,  (benefi- 
cia Christi.)    S.  118—120,  incl. 

But  before  we  enter  upon  this  plan,  we  must 
say  a  few  words  respecting  the  method  com- 
monly pursued,  especially  in  former  times,  in 
discussing  the  doctrine  of  the  mediatorial  work 
of  Christ  ;s.  107. 

SECTION  CVII. 

OF  THE  METHOD  FORMERLY  ADOPTED  OF  CONSI- 
DERING THE  WORK  OP  CHRIST,  AS  CONSISTING 
OF  THE  PROPHETIC,  PRIESTLY,  AND  KINGLY 
OFFICES. 

It  has  been  for  a  long  time  the  custom  in  the 
Protestant,  and  especially  in  the  Lutheran 
church,  to  consider  the  mediatorial  work  of 
Christ  as  consistipg  of  three  oßeesj  {munera^ 
qfitda.  Germ,  ^m^em)— viz.,  the  prophetic^ 
priestly i  and  kingly.  This  method  was  not 
universal  among  the  Lutheran  theologians, 
though  it  was  the  most  general  from  the  se- 
venteenth century  down  to  the  time  of  Ernest!. 
In  1768 — 69  he  wrote  two  Frogramma,  "De 
officio  Christi  triplicl,"  which  are  found  in  his 
"Opusc.  Theolog.,'*  p.  411,  seq.,  and  in  which 
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he  obfcoto  to  this  method,  for  maDy  reasons. 
Moat  of  his  reasons  (for  they  are  not  ail  of 
equal  validity)  have  so  much  weight,  that 
Zacharia,  Doderleia,  and  many  otiier  protest- 
ant  theologfians  since  his  time,  hare  pnraued  an 
entirely  different  method.  Seiler,  Less,  in  his 
••  Prakt  DogmaL"  and  othere,  adhered  to  the 
old  method,  and  endeavoured  to  defend  it.  Also 
Dresde,  whose  ^'  Obss.  in  tripartitam  divisionero 
mnneris  mediatorii ;"  Vital.  1778,  4to ;  contain 
many  excellent  historical  remarks.  We  shall 
speak^«^  of  the  origin,  and  history  of  this  me- 
thod, and  then  of  the  reasons  why  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  proper  in  the  systematic  treatment 
of  theology. 

L  Origin  and  History  of  this  Division* 

The  title  ire^,  Xpi5tdf,  Unctus^  gave  rise  to 
this  division.  In  its  common  use,  it  properly 
signifies  a  king.  But  it  was  considered  accord- 
ing to  its  etymology,  and  thus  new  significa- 
tions were  formed.  The  question  was,  •«  Who, 
in  the  Old  Testament,  was<  anointed^  or  conse- 
crated to  office,  by  uneHon?*^  This  was  found 
to  have  been  the  custom  most  frequently  with 
respect  to  kings  and  priests*  Accordingly, 
Ambrosios,  Ruffinus,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
fathere,  declared  that  irts^  denoted  the  kingly 
and  priestly  office.  But  it  was  found  that  pro^ 
pkets  also  were  sometimes  anointed.  And  so 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  othere  declared  that 
Christ  was  called  frc^p  because  he  was  a  prO" 
phet,'  Vide  Dresde,  s.  5.  Now  when  they  saw 
that  Christ  was  actually  called  king, priest^  and 
project  in  the  scriptures,  they  put  these  two 
things  together,  and  declared  that  the  whole 
mediatorial  work  of  Jesus  consisted  in  these 
three  kinds  of  works.  Eusebius,  in  the  fourth 
century,  in  his  Chureh  History,  and  also  in  his 
««Demonstratio  Evangelica,*'  (iv.  15,)  is  the 
firat  who  appeare  to  have  distinctly  connected 
these  three  parts,  and  to  have  considered  them 
as  belonging  to  the  mediatorial  work. 

This  division,  then,  is  not  so  modern  as  Er- 
nesti  appeare  to  suppose.  Indeed,  it  may  have 
been  originally  derived  by  the  Christians  from 
the  Jews.  For  the  Rabbins  and  Cabalists  as- 
cribe to  the  Messiah  a  threefold  dignity  (crown) 
— ^vix.,  the  crown  of  the  law,  of  the  priesthood, 
and  of  the  kingdom.  Vide  Schoettgen,  in  his 
work  on  the  Messiah,  a.  107, 398.  At  least  both 
of  them  formed  the  division  in  the  same  way. 
But  among  Christians  it  was  never  the  general 
rule  of  faith,  but  only  employed  as  a  figurative 
mode  of  representing  the  doctrine.  Anciently  it 
was  most  common  in  the  Greek  chureh.  Chry- 
sostom,  Theodoret,  and  othere,  shew  traces  of  it 
It  was  therefore  seen  in  the  Confession  of  Faith 
of  the  modem  Greek  chureh  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  it  is  still  common  in  the  Russian 
chureh.    Anciently  in  the  Latin  church  it  was 


sometimes,  though  seldom  used.  But  the  sehoeV*  ^ 
men  never  used  it  in  their  acroamatical  instiue« 
tions;  for  which  reason  the  theologians  of  the 
Romish  chureh  in  after  times  used  it  but  seldom, 
although  Bellarmin  and  many  othere  do  not  die« 
card  it.  For  the  same  reason,  Luther  and  Me- 
lancthon,  and  other  early  Lutheran  theologian» 
who  separated  from  the  Romiah  chureh,  do  not 
make  use  of  this  method  in  treating  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  mediatorial  work  of  Christ.  But  after  the 
seventeenth  century  it  was  gradually  introduced 
into  the  systems.  It  appeare  to  have  been  firet 
introduced  by  Joh.  Gerhard,  in  his  •*  Loci  Theo- 
logici.'*  At  least  it  is  not  found  in  Chemnits« 
It  was  afterwards  employed  in  popular  religioas 
inatruction,  and  was  admitted  by  Spener  into  his 
Catechism ;  until  at  laat  it  became  nniveisal  to 
treat  of  the  doctrine  respecting  the  mediatorial 
work  of  Christ  according  to  this  division  and 
under  these  heads.  In  the  reformed  church  it 
was  adopted  by  Calvin,  who  was  followed  by 
many  othere.  It  is  also  adopted  by  many  Ar- 
minian  and  Socinian  writers. 

II.  A  CrUieal  Judgment  respecting  this  Method, 

Moras,  indeed,  acknowledges  that  nothing 
depends  upon  exhibiting  the  doctrine  in  this 
particular  form,  and  that  the  truths  themselves 
may  be  expressed  in  other  words,  and  with- 
out this  figurative  phraseology*  At  the  same 
time  he  undertakes  to  defend  it,  though  not  in 
a  very  satisfactory  manner.  The  following  rea- 
sons seem  to  render  it  unadvieable  for  theolo- 
gians to  make  use  of  this  form  in  the  scientific 
treatment  of  this  doctrine. 

(1)  It  appeare  from  No.  I.  that  this  manner 
of  presenting  the  subject  arose  entirely  ftom  an 
etymological  explanation  of  the  word  n^,  and 
from  an  allegorical  sense  of  this  title  fonnded 
upon  its  etymology.  For,  according  to  the  trae 
use  of  the  word  in  the  Bible,  Messiah  signifies 
only  king.  Many  were  anointed,  hut  kings 
were  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  anointed. 

(2)  All  these  words,  when  applied  to  Christ, 
are  figurative.  Such  figurative  expressions  are, 
indeed,  very  good  end  instructive  in  themselves, 
and  must  be  suitably  explained  in  the  acroaraa« 
tical  and  popular  treatment  of  theology.  But  it  in 
more  convenient  to  express  the  ideas  themselves 
in  the  firet  instance  by  literal  language,  and  not 
to  make  figurative  expressions,  although  they 
may  be  scriptural,  the  ground  of  our  divisions^ 
And  BO  indeed  we  proceed  with  respeet  to  the 
other  figurative  terms  applied  to  Christ  in  the 
Bible,  as  lamb,  physician^  shepherd^  door,  pine. 
And  why  should  we  proceed  differently  here  ? 
Thus  we  can  consider  Christ  as  king,  and  as 
a  divinely  authorised  teacher  (prophet),  in  both 
his  states;  and  especially  as  making  atonement 
(High  Priest) ;  and  then  we  can  explain  the 
figurative  terms,  and  shew  the  meaning  of  the 
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words  Boenfwe^  iniereede^  and  6/eM,  when  spoken 
of  Christ. 

(3)  When  theologians  attempt  to  determine 
definitely  which  of  the  worlds  of  Christ  are  de- 
noted by  each  of  these  titles,  they  tbemseWes 
differ  widely  from  one  another;  because  these 
titles  are  figurative,  and  so  admit  of  various  sig- 
nifications, according  as  they  are  understood  in 
a  more  limited  or  a  wider  sense.  On  this  ac- 
oonnt,  it  is  inconvenient  to  make  this  division 
the  basis  of  our  treatment  of  this  subject.  It 
may  easily  occasion  confusion  of  ideas.  Some 
(No.  I.)  admit  only  two  offices,  the  ro^al  and 
priutly,  and  comprise  iJtk^  prophtUc  office  in  the 
priestly,  because  the  priests  were  employed  in 
teaching.  But  even  those  who  admit  three  of- 
fices are  not  united.  The  opinion  which  Baier 
formerly  held,  and  which  Seiler  follows,  is  one 
of  the  most  current  in  the  Lutheran  church-« 
viz.,  \h» prophetic  office  comprehends  the  works 
of  Christ  as  divine  teacher,  in  order  to  free  men 
from  ignorance  and  to  point  out  to  them  the  way 
to  happiness  {oblatio  amiss«  salutis) ;  the  prieaU 
ly  office  comprehends  the  whole  work  of  atone- 
ment, or  deliverance  from  guilt  and  the  punish- 
ment of  sin  {aequmiio  amissn  salutis);  the 
kinf^ly  office  comprehends  the  labours  of  Christ 
for  the  good  of  his  followers  and  of  his  church, 
and  for  the  more  general  diffusion  of  truth  over 
the  earth,  {tollaiio  amissae  salutis.)  But  others 
again  define  and  divide  differently. 

(4)  The  advocates  of  this  division  appeal  to 
the  Bible,  where  these  figurative  titles,  king, 
prophet,  high  priest,  frequently  occur  in  appli- 
cation to  Christ.  But  the  sacred  writers  do  not 
mean  to  designate  by  these  titles  the  wry  work» 
of  Christ,  as  Redeemer,  which  theologians  un- 
derstand by  them.  The  sacssd  writers  mean 
frequently  to  describe  by  these  titles  the  whole 
objeet  of  the  mission  of  Christ  and  his  whole 
work.  These  titles  were  derived  from  the  an- 
cient Jewish  constitution,  and  were  used  by  the 
apoetles,  for  the  most  part,  in  their  instructions 
to  Jews  and  converts  from  Judaism,  to  whom 
the  sense  concealed  under  these  figures  was  at 
once  intelligible.  At  first  the  Jewish  institute 
was  administered  by  prophets  and  priests  only, 
and  if  this  state  of  things  had  continued,  and 
the  Israelites  had  never  been  governed  by  kings, 
Christ  would  not  have  received  the  name  of 
king^  and  would  not  have  been  compared  to  a 
king.  But  sinoe  the  royal  dignity  was  the 
highest  among  the  Israelites,  the  dignity  of 
Christ  was  eomparsd  with  it,  and  so  he  was 
called  a  king. 

The  following  remarks  may  shew  the  idea 
which  is  attaehed  to  these  names  In  the  scrip- 
tures, and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  there 
used. 

(a)  Prophet,  This  name  was  given  to  Christ 
nol  ffiere/y  beewise  he  ¥ras  a  (eecAer,  but  also 


because  he  was  a  messenger  or  amboisador  of 
God,  according  to  the  original  signification  of 
the  word.  He  performed  all  his  works,  suffer- 
ing and  dying,  as  well  as  teaching,  as  pro* 
phet-^u  e.,  as  the  messenger  of  God.  He  is 
called  a  prophet  especially  in  comparison  with 
Moses,  according  to  the  text,  Deut.  xviii.  15, 
coll.  Acts,  iii.  22.  Vide  s.  91, 1.  But  Moses, 
besides  being  a  teacher  and  the  founder  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  performed  also  the  works  of  a 
ruler  and  priest,  and  did  not  transfer,  till  aftei^ 
wards,  one  part  of  his  duties,  the  priesthood,  to 
Aaron.  Moses,  therefore,  enacted  laws,  instruct- 
ed, ruled,  sacrificed— all  as  prophel^.  e.,  as 
commissioned  by  God. 

(6)  King,  Here  the  case  is  the  same  as 
above.  This  name  is  given  to  Christ,  not  merely 
because  he  rules,  guides,  and  protects  his  fol- 
lowers and  church,  but  also  because  he  is  a 
teacher  rf  the  truth  f  as  he  himself  declares, 
John,  xviii.  37,  that  his  kingdom  consists  in 
announcing,  promoting,  and  diffusing  the  truth. 
Vide  s.  106, 1.  1.  Now  according  to  the  coiq- 
mon  explanation,  and  the  minute  distinction 
which  is  here  introduced,  this  would  intrude 
upon  the  prophetic  office. 

(c)  Priest.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
from  the  fifth  chapter  and  onward,  Christ  is 
often  compared  with  priests,  and  especially  with 
the  Jewish  high  priest.  But  this  comparison  is 
derived  from  the  text,  Ps.  ex.  4,  which  Christ 
refers  to  himself,  and  to  which  Paul  appeals  in 
the  abovenamed  epistle.  The  reason  why  such 
frequent  use  was  made  of  this  comparison  in  this 
epistle  is,  that  it  was  written  principally  to 
converted  Jews,  who,  however,  were  inclined  to 
apostatize  from  Christianity,  and  who  looked 
upon  the  origin  of  the  Mosaic  religion  and  the 
whole  Jewish  ritual  as  far  more  elevated,  splen- 
did, and  magnificent,  than  the  Christian.  In 
comparison  with  this,  the  origin  and  rites  of 
Christianity  appeared  poor  and  insignificant. 
On  this  account,  Paul  compares  Christ,  in  the 
first  place,  with  Moses ;  and  then,  from  the  fifth 
chapter  and  onward,  with  the  Israelitish  priests. 
He  shews  his  resemblance  to  them,  and  at  the 
same  time,  his  great  superiority  over  them. 
These  figures  and  comparisons  are  not,  there- 
fore, so  Intelligible  to  Christians,  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  Levitical  ritual  and  priesthood. 
To  such,  then,  all  this  must  be  explained  before 
they  can  properly  understand  these  comparisons. 
Is  it  not,  therefore,  more  suitable  and  judicious, 
first  to  exhibit  the  troth  itself  in  plain  and  literal 
language,  as  Christ  and  the  apostles  so  frequent- 
ly do  on  this  subject;  and  then,  to  shew  by 
what  figures  and  comparisons  this  truth  is  re- 
presented in  the  scriptures,  and  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  these  figures  and  comparisons  1 
We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  these  figurative 
terms  are  in  themselves   objeetionable,  and 
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Bhoald  not  be  used  in  the  more  popular  Chris- 
tian instruction.  We  only  mean,  that  in  the 
first  place  the  truth  should  be  taught  without 
figures ;  that  then  the  figurative  terms  contained 
in  the  Bible  should  be  explained ;  and  that  after- 
wards literal  and  figurative  language  should  be 
used  aüertuüely.  And  for  this  we  have  the  ex- 
ample of  the  scriptures  themselves.  These  figu- 
rative terms  are  by  no  means  in  themselves  ob- 
jectionable ;  for,  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  human  mind,  they  exert  a  more  powerful 
influence,  illustrate  truth  more  clearly,  and  im- 
press it  more  deeply  upon  the  heart,  than  can  be 
done  by  literal  tenns.  Only  they  must  be  pro- 
perly explained. 

[The  ancient  method  of  considering  the  work 
of  Christ  under  the  form  of  a  threefold  office  has 
been  revived  of  late,  and  is  adopted  in  the  sys- 
tems of  De  Wette,  Schleiermacher,  and  Tho- 
Jock.— Tb.] 

We  now  enter  upon  the  plan  marked  out  at 
the  close  of  s.  106. 


PART  I.  OF  CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  REDEMPTION  FROM  THE  PUNISHMENT  OF 
SIN;  OR,  ON  THE  ATONEMENT  OP  CHRIST, 
AND  THE  JUSTIFICATION  OF  MEN  BEFORE  GOD 
—THE  CONSEQUENCE  OF  TUE  ATONEMENT. 
8. 106-115. 

SECTION  CVIII. 

or  THE  VARIOUS  OPINIONS  RBSPECTINO  THE  FOR- 
01VKNK88  OF  SIN  BY  GOD,  AND  THE  CONDITIONS 
ON  WHICH  POROITENESS  MAT  BE  GRANTED;  AND 
AN  APPLICATION  OF  THIS  TO  THE  SCRIPTURAL 
DOCTRINE  OF  THE  ATONEMENT. 

I.  Tht  ^'Forgiveness  of  Sin ,-"  Various  Opinions  re- 
specting Ü,  espeddUy  in  regard  to  the  Conditions 
of  iL 

It  is  the  uniform  doctrine  of  all  religions,  that 
tiansgrression  of  the  divine  law  incurs  inevitable 
punishment;  but  that  no  sins  are  altogether  ir- 
remissible;  that,  on  the  contrary,  God  is  in- 
clined to  remit  the  punishment  of  sin,  on  certain 
conditions.  For  the  object  of  religion  is  not 
only  to  point  out  to  men  their  destination,  but 
also  to  impart  to  them  peace  and  composure  of 
mind  with  regard  to  their  destiny  here  and  be- 
yond the  grave.  The  opinions  of  men  respect- 
ing the  conditions  on  which  the  pardon  of  sin 
depends,  may  be  divided  into  several  classes. 
Some  have  united^many  of  these  conditions  to- 
gether, as  requisite  to  pardon ;  others  have  de- 
pended wholly  on  some  particular  one. 

(I)  Saerifia^  and  other  religious  rites  and  ee- 
TtmoiHeM* 


(a)  We  observe  that  sacrifiee  is  univerm! 
among  all  nations  as  soon  as  they  rise  above 
the  first  brutal  condition.  The  Bible  places  it 
in  the  very  first  period  of  the  world ;  Gen.  iv  , 
viii.  30,  21.  Many  anoient  and  modern  phU/»- 
sophers  have  greatly  wondered  how  an  idea  in 
itself,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  so  unworthy  of  God, 
could  have  occurred  to  men,  or  could  have  pre- 
vailed so  universally  among  them.  But  there 
is  a  feeling  lying  deep  in  our  nature  which  com« 
pels  men  to  look  around  for  some  means  of  con- 
ciliating the  favour  of  the  Deity,  and  of  averting 
the  deserved  punishment  of  sin.  Vide  intra. 
No.  II.,  and  s.  88, 1.  2.  Why  sacrifiee  was  the 
means  selected  for  this  purpose,  and  why  ac- 
cordingly it  was  sanctioned  by  divine  appoint- 
ment among  the  Israelites  and  their  ancestors, 
may  appear  from  the  following  considerations. 

Men  conceived  of  the  Deity  as  corporeal  and 
like  iltemselves.  Vide  s.  19.  Hence  arose  the 
idea  of  sacrifice.  They  hoped  to  conciliate  the 
favour  of  God  by  the  same  means  by  which 
they  endeavoured  to  gain  the  favour  of  men, 
supposing  that  what  was  pleasing  to  men  would 
be  so  to  God.  The  thought  that  internal  good- 
ness and  integrity  of  heart  are  alone  pleasing  to 
God,  however  plain  this  may  appear.to  us,  was 
entirely  beyond  the  comprehension  of  rude  and 
uncultivated  man.  But  even  allowing  him  to 
have  some  idea  of  this,  he  would  still  feel,  as 
we  must,  that  his  holiness  was  very  imperfect, 
and  afforded  a  very  doubtful  pretension  to  the 
approbation  of  God.  Besides,  he  would  be  dis- 
quieted by  the  fear  that  hin  past  transgressions 
might  not  be  cancelled,  or  be  undone,  by  any 
succeeding  holiness,  and  that  punishment  there- 
fore was  still  to  be  apprehended.  He  accord- 
ingly brought  gifts  and  presents  to  his  gods,  to 
render  himsjelf  acceptable  to  them.  And  so,  in 
the  ancient  languages,  the  words  which  mean 
gifts,  presents,  also  signify  sacrifice.  It  was 
supposed  in  the  earliest  times  that  the  gods 
were  personally,  though  invisibly,  present  at  the 
offering  of  these  gifts,  and  when  the  ofierings 
consisted  of  food,  as  was  commonly  the  case, 
that  they  themselves  partook,  and  enjoyed  the 
sweet  savour,  (the  sweet  smell  of  the  flesh  of  the 
offerings,  xviaaa,  Hom.  II.  iv.  49;  xxiv.  68, 
seq.)  Hence  offerings  were  called  the/ood  and 
drifik  of  the  gods.  Homer  describes  Jupiter 
and  the  rest  of  the  gods  as  going  from  Olympus 
to  a  festal  sacrifice  which  the  Ethiopians  pre- 
sented to  him,  and  which  lasted  twelve  days; 
U.  i.  433,  seq.;  xxiii.  306,  207.  It  was  the 
object  of  these  gifts  to  express  gratitude  to  the 
gods  for  blessings  received,  to  obtain  future 
benefits,  and  to  avert  the  evils  which  they  were 
supposed  to  ordain  or  to  inflict  in  anger. 

The  opinion  of  Ernesii,  Doederlien,  and 
many  others,  that  sacrifices  were  originally  only 
ikarÜMifferings^  and  that  tlie  cxpiaiory  sacrifiee 
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I  first  introdoeed  by  Moees,  is  withoat  proof. 
The  three  kinds  of  sacrifice  above  named  are 
found  to  exist  together  in  all  nations.  Even  the 
sacrifices  of  Abel  and  Noah,  Gen.  iv.  and  viii., 
were  designed  to  obtain  good  from  God,  and 
to  avert  evil,  (the  anger  of  God.)  Homer 
gives,  II.  ix.  495,  the  great  principle  on  which 
all  nations  who  have  sacrificed  have  uniform- 
ly proceeded,  ««that  meat  and  drink  ofierings 
conciliate  the  gods  with  men  when  they  err 
and  sin."  Even  men  were  sacrificed  to  the 
gods  when  it  was  thought  that  the  common 
flesh  of  beasts  was  insufficient  to  appease  their 
anger,  or  to  avert  their  displeasure.  This  was 
the  case  principally  in  the  ages  of  the  greatest 
rudeness  and  barbarity,  when  men  imagined 
their  gods  to  be  as  wild,  revengeful,  and  blood- 
thirsty as  themselves.  Bot  such  sacrifices  were 
resorted  to  even  by  the  cultivated  Greeks  and 
Romans,  in  ease  of  plague  or  any  great  calami- 
ty; and,  notwithstanding  the  strictness  with 
which  they  were  forbidden  by  the  laws  of 
Moses,  they  were  frequently  practised  even  by 
the  Jews. 

Respecting  the  origin  of  sacrifices,  vide 
Sykes,  Vom  Ursprünge  der  Opfer,  with  Notes 
by  Semler;  Halle,  1778,  8vo;  and  Wolf,  Vom 
Ursprünge  der  Opfer,  in  his  Vermischton 
Schriften. 

(6)  As  some  of  these  nations  became  gradu- 
ally more  civilized,  many  among  them  perceived 
that  such  a  use  of  sacrifices  was  inconsistent 
with  jast  ideas  respecting  God  and  hi%  attri- 
butes, and  that  men  could  never  obtain  from  the 
Deity  by  sacrifices  even  those  things  which  they 
hoped  to  obtein  by  them.  The  use  of  them, 
howerer,  could  not  be  done  away  immediately 
by  legislators  and  the  institutors  of  religion,  be- 
cause nothing  could  be  substituted  for  them; 
they  were  thus,  of  necessity,  continued  as  a  part 
of  the  external  worship  of  God.  All  that  the 
more  enlightened  could  do  was  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  injurious,  and,  if  possible,  ren- 
der them  promotive  of  higher  objects.  To  the 
ancient  usage  they  most  affix  nobler  ends,  and 
employ  sacrifices  as  sensible  representations  for 
teaching  virtue,  and  improving  the  moral  con- 
dition of  the  people.  Such  attempte  were  made 
in  many  cultivated  nations.  The  ancient  forms 
were  preserved,  while  a  more  elevated  and  bet- 
ter sense  was  affixed  to  them.  Bot  the  results 
of  this  course  were  not  equally  happy  in  every 
case.  The  ordinances  which  Moses  was  re- 
quired to  make  by  divine  commandment  are 
distinguished  in  this  respect  above  all  that  we 
find  among  the  ancient  heathen  nations.  Moses 
was  fully  convince  that  offerings  in  themselves 
could  never  secure  the  actual  forgiveness  of  sin 
from  God.  He  did  not  therefore  ordain  them 
fur  this  purpose.  He  proceeded  on  the  princi- 
ple which  Paul  declaresi  Heb.  x.  1.    All  the 


prophete  who  succeeded  Moses  held  the  same 
views,  Ps.  1. 8 ;  li. ;  Is.  i.  1 1 ;  Jer.  vi.  20 ;  Amos, 
V.  23,  &c.  But  it  was  necessary  that  sacrifices 
should  be  preserved ;  otherwise,  that  gross  and 
uncultivated  people  would  soon  have  .deserted 
the  worship  of  God.  Moses  therefore  ordained 
sacrifices,  as  Paul  jusüy  says.  Heb.  ix.  13,  for 
exkrnai  purification  simply.  For  this  reason 
no  sacrifices  were  appointed  by  God  in  the  Mo- 
saic institute  for  such  offences  as  murder,  adul- 
tery, &c. ;  not  because  such  offences  could  not 
be  forgiven  by  God,  but  because  the  civil  wel- 
fare required  that  the  punishment  of  them  should 
not  be  remitted.  For  it  was  the  object  of  God 
in  appointing  these  sacrifices, 

(a)  That  they  should  release  from  the  ciml 
punishment  of  certein  crimes.  The  commission 
of  a  crime  rendered  one  unworthy  of  the  com- 
munity of  the  holy  people,  and  eacehided  him 
from  it.  The  offering  of  sacrifice  was  the  mean« 
by  which  he  was  externally  readmitted  to  the 
Jewish  community,  and  rendered  externally 
pure;  although  he  did  not,  on  tiiis  account,  ob- 
tain the  pardon  of  his  sin  from  God.  It  was 
designed  that  all  who  offered  sacrifice  should, 
by  this  act,  both  make  a  public  confession  of 
their  sins,  and  at  the  same  time  see  before  them, 
in  the  sacrifice,  the  punishment  which  they  had 
deserved,  and  to  which  they  acknowledged 
themselves  exposed.  Hence  sins  were  said  to 
be  laid  upon  the  victim,  and  borne  atvay  by  it 
when  it  was  sacrificed.  This  transaction  mani- 
festiy  had  ito  ground  in  the  idea  of  substitution. 
«'What  thou  deservedst  to  suffer,  (death,  pu- 
nishment,) this  beast  now  suffers."  Therefore 
the  design  of  the  sacrificial  code  of  Moses  was 
not  to  provide  atonement  for  sins,  but  to  repre- 
sent sin  as  great  and  deserving  of  punishment; 
in  a  word,  <«  to  lead  to  the  knowledge  of  sin ;" 
Gal.  iii.  19.  ^ 

(ß)  Another  end  of  the  sacrifices  appointed 
by  Moses  was,  as  we  are  taught  in  the  New 
Testoment,  to  point  the  Israelites  to  the  future, 
and  to  prefigure  by  types  the  greater  divine  pro- 
vision for  the  recovery  of  the  human  race,  and 
to  excite  in  the  Israelites  a  feeling  of  their  need 
of  such  a  provision.  Vide  Gal.  iii.  and  iv.,  also 
the  Epistie  to  the  Hebrews.  On  this  subject, 
cf.  s.  90,  III.  9. 

Old  and  cultivated  nations,  like  the  present 
nations  of  Europe,  now  for  a  long  time  unaccus- 
tomed to  sacrifices,  would  not  be  so  favourably 
affected  by  seeing  death  inflicted  as  a  punish- 
ment upon  a  victim,  as  by  having  the  truth  re- 
presented by  this  rite  stated  simply  and  impres- 
sively. But  a  gross  people,  still  in  the  infancy 
of  ite  improvement,  would  be  more  moved  and 
influenced  by  such  a  transaction.  They  have 
more  sympathy  with  beasts  than  we  have;  as 
is  shewn  by  the  great^infloenee  of  the  iables  of 
^sop.  And  hence  many  heathen  nations  began 
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to  neglect,  and  sometimes  even  to  despise  sa- 
crifices, as  they  grradually  advanced  in  caltiva- 
tion.  The  case  was  the  same  with  the  Jews, 
and  especially  with  the  more  cultiTated  Grecian 
Jews.  But  at  the  time  of  Christ  there  were  still 
some  Jews  zealously  devoted  to  the  serrice  of 
the  altar,  who  committed  the  freqaent  and  very 
general  mistake,  that  God  woald  forgive  their 
sins  on  aecourU  (f  their  saerißce»,  notwithstand- 
ing the  decided  testimony  which  their  ancient 
prophets  had  borne  against  this  opinion.  Paul, 
therefore,  argues  against  it  in  some  of  his  epis- 
tles. 

Note.^NLvaj  suppose  that  sacrifices  were  ap- 
pointed in  the  very  eariiest  times  by  an  express 
command  from  God  himself.  This  supposition 
is  rendered  probable  by  the  consideration  that 
the  Bible  always  regards  sacrifices  as  rites  well- 
pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God.  They  are  repre- 
sented as  acceptable  to  him,  and  approved'  by 
him  from  the  time  of  the  flood,  and  even  before ; 
Cren.  iv.  and  viii.  If  sacrifices  were  actually 
commanded  by  God,  we  must  suppose  that  God 
instructed  the  firet  race  of  men  on  this  subject, 
after  the  manner  above  described ;  but  thi^t  his 
instructions  were  gradually  forgotten  and  passed 
out  of  mind.  The  fact,  however,  of  the  original 
divine  appointment  of  sacrifices  is  not  clear  from 
the  Mosaic  records.  And  as  the  results  of  the 
investigation  are  the  same,  whether  the  suppo- 
sition be  true  or  false,  we  have  had  no  reference 
to  it  in  the  previous  remarks  upon  sacrifices. 

(3)  Self-inflicted  penances^  and  arbitrary  suf- 
ferings which  the  sinner  lays  upon  himself, 
in  order  to  obtain  from  God  the  remission  of 
punishment 

This  is  a  foolish  error.  We  shonid  think  a 
homan  legislator  Tery  irrational  who  should 
permit  the  criminal  to  select  a  punishment  at 
pleasure,  in  place  of  the  one  threatened  in  the 
law.  This  error,  however,  is  very  widely 
spread,  especially  among  the  Indians,  and  na- 
tions who  inhabit  southern  climates,  whose  re- 
ligions require  of  them  self-inflictions  which 
are  incredibly  serere.  They  frequenUy  go  so 
far  as  to  believe  that  an  innocent  man  may  un- 
dertake such  sufferings  for  oiher$i  and  thus  ob- 
tain for  them  forgiveness  from  God.  This  error 
is  founded  upon  the  mistaken  opinion  that  God, 
like  man,  will  be  touched  with  eompanion  at 
the  sight  of  these  self-inflicted  sufferings,  and 
thus  be  inclined  to  remit  those  which  are  due. 
Facing  was  also  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  self- 
infliction,  by  which  the  forgiveness  of  sin  might 
be  procured.  The  great  mass  even  of  the  Jews 
practised  all  these  penances,  with  the  grossest 
conceptions  of  their  nature  and  efilcacy.  Vide 
1  Kings,  xviii.  98.  The  propheU,  therefore, 
frequentiy  reprove  them  for  this  erroneous  opi- 
nion, and  teach  them  the  truth ;  Is.  Iviii.  seq. 
Cultivated  nations  frequentiy  entertain  the  same 


false  religious  views,  which  are  extremely  injn- 
rious  to  morality.  Even  Christians  are  not  en- 
tirely freed  from  them,  after  all  that  the  New 
Tesument  contains  to  the  contrary. 

(3)  Good  works,  so  called,  on  condition  and 
account  of  which  God  is  supposed  to  remit  sin. 

It  was  supposed  (a)  that  one  who  had  re- 
formed might  atone  and  make  satisfaction  for 
his  past  sins  by  some  works  of  distinguished 
virtue;  or  (ft)  that  even  cms  who  had  not  re- 
formed entirely,  but  was  still  addicted  to  certain 
sins,  might  be  pardoned  by  God  for  these  sins, 
on  account  of  some  great,  difficult,  and  useful 
laboure  which  he  might  perform— suppositions, 
to  be  sure,  both  false  and  unphilosophical ! 
They  have  their  ground,  however,  in  the  fact 
that  good  works  are  sometimes  the  means  and 
motives  ufilh  men^  in  bestowing  pardon.  An 
injured  man  sometimes  forgives  the  offender  on 
account  of  some  favour  which  he  may  have  re- 
ceived from  him.  A  government  sometimes 
forgives  one  offbnce  in  a  peraon,  who  in  other 
respects  has  deserved  well  of  the  rulere  as  in- 
dividuals, or  of  the  state;  on  account,  ther^ 
fore,  of  their  own  interest^  which  be  has  pro- 
moted. This  circumstance,  that  in  these  cases 
men  forgive  offences  on  account  of  their  own  ad" 
vantage,  which  has  been  promoted  by  important 
services,  is  overlooked  when  they  are  compared 
with  the  conduct  of  God.  We  are  not  able  to 
confer  any  good  or  benefit  upon  God  by  our 
best  works.  By  these  works  we  serve  and  be- 
nefit «n/y  ourselves,  and  we  cannot  demand  or 
deserve  a  reward  from  God  for  actions  for  the 
very  performance  of  which  we  are  indebted  to 
him,  Luke,  xvii.  10.  It  would  be  as  foolish  for 
us  to  require  recompence  from  God  for  these 
services  as  for  one  who  has  been  rescued  from 
danger  to  demand  reward  from  his  deliverer  in- 
stead of  giving  him  his  thanks,  or  for  a  patient 
to  demand  reward  from  his  physician  instead 
Of  paying  him  his  fee,  on  the  ground  that  by  fol- 
lowing his  directions  he  had  escaped  from  dan- 
ger or  sickness. 

This  opinion  has  taken  such  deep  root  m  the 
minds  of  men  of  all  classes,  and  has  spread  so 
widely,  that  it  cannot  be  entirely  eradicated 
even  from  the  minds  of  Christians.  It  prevail- 
ed among  the  ancient  heathen,  and  especially 
among  the  Jews.  The  latter  held  the  foolish 
opinion  (which  has  been  revived  in  another  form 
among  Christians)  that  the  worth  and  merits 
of  their  pious  ancestors,  particularly  of  Abra- 
ham, would  be  imputed  to  them,  and  that  thus, 
through  their  substituted  righteousness,  they 
themselves  might  be  freed  from  the  strict  observ- 
ance of  the  law.  Against  this  mistake,  John  the 
Baptist,  Christ,  and  the  aposties,  zealously  la- 
boured. Vide  Matt.  iii.  9 ;  Rom.  iii.  5.  The  Jews 
believed  that  God  was  bound  in  justice  to  for- 
give and  save  them,  on  account  of  the  promise 
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"which  he  had  made  to  Abraham.  Vide  Rom. 
ix.— xL,  coll.  8.  125. 

(4)  BeperUance  and  refbrmaiion. 

This  condition  of  forgiveness  has  always 
appeared  the  best  and  most  rational  to  the  more 
improved  and  reflecting  part  of  mankind,  to 
whom  the  former  conditions  must  have  appeared 
unsatisfactory.  Even  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments are  full  of  passages  which  assure  us  that 
God  forgives  sins  after  deep  repentance,  and 
the  moral  reformation  consequent  upon  it;  Ps. 
xxxii.  3 — 5;  li.  8, 12, 17;  Luke,  xviii.  13,  seq. 
The  writings  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  philo- 
sophers also  are  full  of  passages  which  mention 
Ulis  as  the  only  acceptable  condition.  Seneca 
says,  **  Quern  poBniiet  peeeaue,  est  tnfwccfw." 
But  even  after  recognising  this  condition,  very 
disquieting  doubts  must  remain,  respecting 
which,  vide  No.  H.  A  satisfactory  assurance 
respecting  the  forgiveness  of  past  sins  would 
still  be  wanting.  This  leads  us  to  the  second 
part. 

II.  AppUeatim  of  these  Remarks  to  the  Seriptural 
Doctrine  eoneemmg  (he  Atonement  of  Christ. 

(1)  The  condition  mentioned  No.  I.  4,  how? 
ever  reasonable  and  obvious  it  may  be  in  itself, 
appears  from  experience  and  the  history  of  all 
times,  to  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  great  body  of 
men.  They  never  have  received  nor  can  receive 
from  it  a  quieting  assurance  of  the  forgiveness 
of  sins,  and  especially  of  those  committed  before 
their  reformation.  All  nations  hope,  indeed,  that 
God  is  disposed  to  forgive  sins  when  they  are  for- 
saken ;  but  men  need  something  more  than  this. 
They  must  have  something  external  and  sensible, 
to  give  them  assurance  and  conviction  that  their 
si  ns  have  actually  been  forgiven.  This  assurance 
they  endeavoured  to  obtain  by  sacrifices.  Vide 
No.  I.  They  believed  universally  that  besides 
the  moral  improvement  of  the  heart,  some  addi- 
tional means  were  necessary  to  conciliate  the 
favour  of  God,  and  to  avert  the  punishment  of 
sin.  Cf.  Horn.  II.  iz.  493 — 508.  This  opinion 
is  so  deeply  wrought  into  the  human  soul,  and 
arises  from  such  an  universal  sense  of  necessity, 
thut  any  attempt  to  obliterate  it  or  to  reason  it 
away  would  be  in  vain.  To  deprive  men  of  this 
opinion,  that  the  favour  of  God  may  be  concili- 
ated and  the  positive  assurance  of  pardon  ob- 
tained, would  be  to  tear  away  the  props  upon 
which  their  composure  and  confidence  rest,  with- 
out being  able  to  substitute  for  them  anything  so 
clear  and  satisfactory ;  and  thus  would  be  an  act 
of  injury  and  cruelty. 

(2)  But  what  is  the  origin  or  ground  of  the 
feeling  that  reformation  alone  is  insufiScient,  and 
that  flbmething  else  is  necessary  to  avert  the 
judgments  of  God  from  the  sinner,  and  to  in- 
spire him  with  confidence  that  they  are  or  will 
be  averted  ?  This  feeling  is  founded  in  the  mo- 


ral nature  of  man,  or  in  the  voice  of  conscience* 
Vide  s.  88, 1.  2.    For, 

(a)  However  far  a  man  may  advance  in  holi- 
ness, his  conscience  still  declares  to  him  that  his 
holiness  is  very  defective,  and  that  he  frequently 
commits  sin,  and  that  his  sin  deserves  'punish- 
ment. And  the  more  upright  and  virtuous  the 
man  is,  the  more  tender  and  strong  will  this 
feeling  be.  How,  then,  can  he  hope  by  a  holi- 
ness so  imperfect,  polluted,  and  stained  witli 
sin,  to  secure  the  favour  and  approbation  of 
God,  and  to  escape  unpunished  1  To  one  who 
feels  thus,  how  desirable  and  welcome  must  be 
the  assurance  that,  notwithstanding  his  imper- 
fect holiness,  God  will  still  be  gracious  to  him 
on  certain  conditions ! — ^the  more  desirable  and 
welcome,  the  more  he  sees  that  he  can  never  at- 
tain this  assurance  on  any  of  the  conditions 
above  mentioned.  No.  I.,  1,  2,  3.  This  assur- 
ance it  is  the  object  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  atonement  to  impart. 

(6)  Although  a  man  were  thoroaghly  reformed, 
and  should  commit  no  more  intentional  sins,  be 
would  still  remain  in  an  anxious  uncertainty  with 
respect  to  his  past  sins ;  for  there  is  no  ground  to 
believe  that  on  account  ofone^s  improvement  God 
will  remit  the  punishment  of  sins  committed 
before  this  improvement  commenced.  Indeed, 
without  an  express  assurance  from  God  to  the 
contrary,  there  are  many  reasons  to  fear  that  he 
will  punish  the  former  sins  even  of  the  penitent. 
This  assurance  to  the  contrary  can  be  found 
alone  in  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
of  Christ. 

This  feeling  of  necessity,  therefore,  this  appre- 
hension and  belief  that  besides  improvement  we 
need  and  must  find  some  other  means  of  obtain- 
ing assurance  from  God  that  the  punishment  of 
sin  will  be  averted  from  us;  this  feeling  lies 
deep  in  the  soul  of  roan,  and  is  founded  in  hie 
moral  nature,  in  the  voice  of  conscience.  Let 
no  one  say  that  all  men  do  not  have  this  feeling, 
and  that  he  himself  neither  has  it  now  nor  ever 
has  had  it.  This  feeling  may  be  suppressed  for 
a  time  by  levity,  or  the  tumult  of  passion,  or  by 
cold  and  heartless  speculation,  or  by  both  of 
these  causes  united ;  but  it  commonly  revives 
in  due  time,  especially  in  the  hour  of  affliction, 
on  the  approach  of  death,  or  on  other  occasions 
which  compel  men  to  serious  reflection.  It  then 
demands  from  them,  as  it  were,  its  rights,  and 
frequently  to  their  great  confusion ;  it  excites 
anxious  doubt  and  solicitude,  and  spreads  out  a 
dark  futurity  to  view.  This  is  a  situation  of 
frequent  occurrence,  but  one  in  which  no  person 
would  wish  to  be.  Kant  therefore,  refers  to  this 
feeling  in  his  philosophical  theory  of  religion. 
On  occasions  like  these  snch  disquieting  doubts 
and  fearful  apprehensions  will  often  rise  irre- 
sistibly, even  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
above  superstitious  weakness,  and,  indeed,  of 
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speculative  philosophers  themselves,  whose 
feelings  had  been  the  most  suppressed  and 
deadened.  From  these  feelings  no  one  is  se- 
cure, however  firmly  established  in  his  theory ; 
for  the  philosophy  of  the  death-bed  is  a  different 
thing  from  the  philosophy  of  the  study  and  of 
the  school. 

A  religion,  therefore,  coming  with  credentials 
from  Heaven,  which,  on  divine  authority,  gives 
to  man  satisfaction  upon  ihiM  »ubjeeli  which 
shews  him  a  means,  elsewhere  sought  in  vain, 
by  which  he  can  obtain  composure  and  assur- 
ance against  anxious  doubts,  and  which  teaches 
him  to  look  forward  with  joy  into  the  future 
world;  such  a  religion  may  well  claim  to  be 
considered  a  religion  of  high  and  universal  utili- 
ty. Those  who  rob  the  Christian  religion  of 
this  doctrine  rob  it  of  that  which  more  than  any- 
thing else  makes  it  a  blessing  to  man. 

(3)  There  is  still  another  view  of  this  subject. 
The  great  mass  of  mankind  in  all  ages  have  no 
correct  ideas  respecting  virtue  and  vice,  or  re- 
specting God  and  divine  things.  It  is  not  strange 
therefore  that  they  should  have  always  and  al- 
most universally  believed  that  God  might  be 
conciliated  by  the  most  insignificant  actions 
which  they  might  perfortn  without  sincere  re- 
formation, and  which,  indeed,  they  sometimes 
supposed  might  take  the  place  of  reformation. 
This  was  their  idea  of  sacrifices,  ceremonies, 
penances,  fasts,  &c.  They  made  but  little  ac- 
count of  moral  purity  and  holiness  of  life.  To 
relieve  themselves  of  the  trouble  of  caring  for 
their  own  virtue  they  supposed  that  the  virtue 
of  others  might  be  imputed  to  them.  Vide  No. 
L  and  Meiners,  Geschichte  der  Religionem,  s. 
125,  f. 

At  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  these 
common  mistakes  prevailed,  though  in  different 
forms^  throughout  the  Jewish  and  heathen  world. 
Now  in  the  establishment  of  a  universal  religion, 
such  as  the  Christian  was  intended  to  be,  this 
fact  demanded  special  attention;  (and  not  merely 
on  account  of  that  particular  age,  but  on  account 
of  all  following  ages ;  because  these  same  mis- 
takes prevail  among  men  in  different  forms  at 
all  times ;)  for  the  moral  improvement  of  men, 
and  the  sincere  and  pure  worship  of  God  must 
be  the  great  objects  of  this  religion.  But  while 
it  has  these  high  and  spiritual  objects  in  view, 
and  should  make  it  possible  for  men  to  attain 
them,  it  must  also  be  univerMcU^  designed  for 
every  individual.  It  must  regard  the  necessities 
of  all  men^  and  not  merely  of  the  few  who  ac- 
count themselves  wise,  and  esteem  themselves 
philosophers.  Sacrifices,  on  account  of  their 
imperfections  and  perversion,  were  to  be  for 
ever  abolished.  The  other  conditions  of  for- 
giveness were  no  longer  to  be  tolerated,  being 
false  and  injurious  to  morality.  Sincere  reforma- 
tion was  the  only  condition  left,  and  this  was 


accompanied  with  the  anxions  solicitude  befere 
mentioned.  This  internal  reformation  and  holi- 
ness was  made  by  Jesus  the  indispensable  con- 
dition of  forgiveness,  though  not  the  procuring- 
cause  of  it ;  since,  owing  to  the  imperfeetion  of 
our  holiness,  we  could  then  never  have  obtained 
forgiveness.  Now,  in  order  to  relieve  the  mind 
from  the  solicitude  still  accompanying  this  con- 
dition, and  to  satisfy  this  feeling  of  need,  some- 
thing external  must  be  added,  which  shonld 
powerfully  affect  the  senses,  not  only  of  the 
Jews  of  that  age,  but  of  the  heathen  and  of  men 
in  general.  This  must  be  something  which 
would  be  obvious  to  every  one,  and  not  merely 
to  a  few;  something,  too,  which  would  not 
hinder  or  weaken  the  personal  exercise  of  vir- 
tue and  holiness  of  life,  but  rather  promote  and 
strengthen  them. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  cf  Christ. 
This  can  never  lead  to  security  in  sin  or  indif- 
ference with  regard  to  it,  (as  it  l^as  often  been 
supposed  to  do,)  because  personal  reformation 
and  holiness  (^ravota,  aytaaftoi)  are  connected 
with  it  as  an  indispensable  duty,  as  conditio  sine 
qua  non,  Christ  died  for  mep  once  for  all,  and 
suffered  the  punishment  which  they  would  have 
endured  for  their  sins,  and  which  their  eon- 
sciences  tell  them  they  could  not  have  escaped« 
even  after  their  reformation.  And  thus  the  ne- 
cessity of  continuing  to  sacrifice  was  removed, 
and  the  injurious  consequences  which  attended 
sacrifices  were  obviated.  *'  By  Christy  and  his 
sacrifice,  men  obtain  from  God  (as  Paul  declares, 
Acts,  xiii.  38)  the  forgiveness  of  all  their  sins ; 
and  consequently,  even  of  those  which,  according 
to  the  law  of  Moses,  were  unpardonable^,  e., 
would  bo  irremediably  punished,*^  (for  which 
reason  sacrifices  were  now  no  longer  necessary. 
No.  I.) 

On  one  side,  the  infliction  upon  Christ  of  the 
penalty  which  we  deserved  places  the  authority 
and  sanctity  of  the  divine  law  in  the  clearest 
light,  and  shews  the  certainty  of  the  execution 
of  the  divine  punishment  upon  sin  in  a  manner 
at  once  striking  and  in  the  highest  degree  alarm>' 
ing.  Cf.  Romans,  iii.  26,  EZmu  auvfw  (9c6y} 
dtxouoy.  This  doctrine  thus  guards  against  in- 
difference to  sin,  and,  as  experience  teaches,  ex- 
erts a  powerful  influence  in  reforming  and  en- 
nobling the  moral  character  of  every  one  who 
believes  it  from  the  heart. 

On  the  other  side,  this  doctrine  awakens  in 
those  who  heartily  receive  it,  love  to  God,  who 
has  made  use  of  so  great  and  extraordinary 
means  for  their  forgiveness.  It  also  excites  gra- 
titude to  God  and  to  Christ  Vide  the  passages 
of  the  New  Testament  cited  by  Moms,  p.  153, 
8. 6.  One  who  really  believes  this  doctrine,  and 
does  not  feel  the  most  lively  love  and  gratitude 
to  God  and  to  Christ,  and  does  not  sympathize' 
with  all  which  the  NewTestamenI  says  upon 
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tfiM  subject,  (I  John,  !▼•  10,  II ;  John,  iit.  16; 
Rom.  ▼•  8;  yW'u  32,}  must  be  destitute  of  every 
^tender  sensibility  and  of  every  human  feeling. 
The  proof  that  this  doctrine  does  actually  excite 
this  feeling  and  is  adapted  to  the  necessity  of 
man,  may  be  seen  not  only  in  the  joyful  recep- 
tion with  which  it  met  from  the  better  part  of 
the  Jews  at  the  time  of  the  apostles,  but  also  in 
the  approbation  of  it  in  succeeding  ages,  which 
has  been,  and  is  still,  expressed  by  so  many  men 
of  all  nations ;  and  also  in  the  astonishing  effects 
which  it  has  produced. 

God,  therefore,  as  the  scriptures  represent, 
(Rom.  lit.  35,)  has  set  forth  Jesus  as  a  Propi- 
iiator,  to  assure  men  of  his  gracious  disposition 
towards  them ;  in  order,  by  this  means,  both  to 
lead  them  from  a  merely  external  service  of  him 
Co  a  fitW/iMi/ worship,  and  also  to  convince  them 
in  an  affecting  manner,  as  well  of  his  holiness 
and  justice  as  of  hts  compassionate  goodness 
and  grace;  and  so,  by  the  alarming  apprehen- 
sions and  thankful  feelings  which  flow  from  such 
ooBsideraiions,  to  influence  them  to  exercise  pure 
▼irtue,  sincere  piety,  and  devotion  to  God,  to 
cherish  and  exhibit  love  to  him  who  first  loved 
them.  This  representation,  which  is  founded 
on  the  holy  scriptures,  contains  nothing  irra- 
tional, and  is  entirely  suited  to  the  moral  nature 
of 


SECTION  CIX. 

8CMFTUBAI.  DOCTKINK  BKSPKCTINO  TBK  NICKS- 
8ITT  or  TBK  FOROIVENKSS  OW  SUi;  WHAT  18 
MXANT  BT  fORGlVBRESS,  PARDON,  JUSTIFICA- 
TION ;  AND  THE  SCRIPTURAL  TERMS  BY  WHICH 
THBT  ARE  DCSIONATBO. 

T^NiBeeaaUyanähuUspenaableneasofForgneneiB. 

As  sin  is  justly  represented  in  the  holy  scrip- 
tures as  a  very  great  evil,  from  which  no  one  is 
free,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  is  described  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefits, 
which  no  one  can  do  without.  It  is  very  im- 
portant for  the  religious  teacher  to  lead  those 
committed  to  his  charge  to  consider  this  subject 
as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  scriptures ;  for  almost 
innumerable  mistakes  are  made  respecting  it  by 
mta  in  every  rank  and  of  every  character,  the 
high  and  the  low,  the  enlightened  and  the  igno- 
rant. Many  make  but  little  account  of  sin, 
and,  through  levity  or  erroneous  speculation, 
overiook  its  consequences,  and  of  course  make 
light  of  forgiveness.  Others  believe  that  they 
can  easily  obtain  forgiveness,  and  rely  on  the 
mercy  of  God,  or  on  the  meriii  of  CkriMt,  with- 
out on  their  part  performing  the  conditions  upon 
which  their  trust  in  these  merits  and  their  ex- 
perience of  them  must  depend. 

These  injurious   mistakes  are   opposed  in 
many  passages  of  the  Bible. 
49 


(1)  In  such  as  describe  the  ruinous  conse- 
quences of  sin,  and  which  present  the  judg- 
ments of  God  in  a  fearful  and  terrific  light,  as 
severe  and  intolerable— e.  g.,  Heb.  x.  31 ;  Pa, 
xc.  11;  cxxx.  3.  To  the  same  purpose  are 
many  of  the  examples  given  in  the  scriptures, 
especially  in  the  history  of  the  Israelites. 

j^3)  In  such  as  describe  the  judgments  of  hea- 
ven upon  those  who  do  not  fulfil  the  conditions 
prescribed,  and  are  destitute  of  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  as  eertain  and  inevitabk^^,  g.,  Heb.  iii. 
IS,  13;  Rom.  ii.  1—3,  coll.  i.  38. 

(3)  In  such  as  shew  that  no  one  can  enjoy 
tranquillity  and  happiness  who  has  no  assur- 
ance that  his  sins  are  forgiven—«,  g.,  Heb.  x. 
36, 37.  The  example  of  David  and  other  saints, 
who  have  been  deeply  troubled  on  account  of 
their  sins,  and  anxious  for  the  consequences  of 
them,  contain  much  instruction  upon  this  sub- 
ject. Psalm  li.^  cxxx.,  &c« 

n.  Senptunl  Tamu  and  Phtuu  dmalmg  Fsr- 
gwtn/ttM» 

The  pardon  or  forgiveness  of  sin  which  men 
obtain  from  God  is  expressly  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament  as  the  eflfect  and  consequence 
of  tiie  atonement  or  redemption  (dvcoXvrpcDtftf) 
of  Christ.  In  Eph.  i.  7,  the  otf^tf  ytopovcru^ 
^ta¥  is  represented  as  belonging  to  the  ovtoxv- 
^fxixytf  dta  Mfuvtof  Xpctffov,  and  as  a  eontequenee 
of  it.  Cf.  Col.  i.  14;  Heb.  ix.  15;  "Christ 
died  tli  oficiKvtpuiöw  tZji¥  ifti  t^  »tpwr«^  Sta^fpt'Q 
ftapaßaatutv.^*  Romans,  iii.  34,  "  We  are  par- 
doned,  ^txauyvfuvoi,  6ka  attoXvtpuiötuf  tfjf  iv 
Xptert 9,"  &c.  The  principal  terms  are  the  fol- 
lowing^—viz., 

(1)  KcifaXXay^,  reeonetUaiion^  (Grerm.  P^er- 
9oknung^)  and  xwetOJjiaoofiuu.  Cf.  Moms,  pages 
113 — 166,  s.  9 — 11.  This  phraseology  was 
primarily  used  with  respect  to  enemies  who 
were  reconciled,  or  who  became  friends  again ; 
1  Cor.  vii.  11 ;  Matt  v.  34.  Then  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  God.  The  first  origin  of  this  phraseo- 
logy with  respect  to  him  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  men  had  gross  conceptions  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  supposed  the  manner  of  the  divine 
conduct  to  be  like  that  of  men.  Whoever  trans- 
gressed the  law  of  God  provoked  him  to  anger— 
i.  e.,  to  displeasure  and  to  a  strong  expression 
of  it.  (Hence  the  judgments  of  God  are  called 
dpy^,  MCxfjöii  ecov.)  God  must  now  be  ap- 
peased, and  the  transgressor  must  endeavour  to 
make  God  again  his  friend.  8uch  was  the 
common  and  popular  language  on  this  subject- 
language  which  was  universally  intelligible, 
and  which  is  always  used  in  the  holy  scriptures 
in  a  sense  worthy  of  God.  Vide  s.  86.  Thus 
when  it  is  said  in  the  New  Testament,  Btht 
^fuv  xoroSJUiif f sfou,  the  meaning  is,  that  through 
Christ  he  withholds  the  expression  of  his  dis- 
pleasure, the  punishment  of  sin.  Thus  Paul 
9K 
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«Mf  this  pbnseologj,  9  Cor.  t.  19,  and  ex- 
plains it  by  the  addition  ft^  xoyt^Q/uvof  ftapa^tu^' 
ftnra'  like  the  Hebrew  fU^  3«^  Psalm  zxzii.  1, 
S.  In  Rom.  ▼.  U,  he  usee  the  phrase  »oraV- 
Xo^  ihaßofit99  in  the  same  sense — i.  e«,  we  ob- 
tain from  God  the  forgiyeness  of  sin.  The  lat- 
ter passage  shews  clearly  that  xoroxxoyif  does 
not  denote  the  morai  improvtmeni  of  men,  as 
Eberhard,  Graner,  and  others  explain  it.  T)n 
the  contrary,  the  term  always  implies  the  idea 
of  the  muUial  reconciliation  of  two  parties,  by 
which  two  or  more  who  were  not  preyionsly  on 
good  terms  become  friends  again.  KorcAXok)^, 
then,  as  Moras  remarks,  (p.  165,  ad  finem,) 
means,  the  rutortUion  rf  frierMup^  and  the 
mean«  if  getting  thUf  through  Christ ;  and  xa- 
«oMLacRMcr  is,  to  bring  about^  or  restore  harmony 
and  Jriendship.  This  harmony  does  not  sub- 
sist between  God  and  men  as  long  as  men  are 
oonsidered  as  transgressors,  and  God  is  com- 
pelled to  punish  them  as  such.  They  do  not 
love  God  as  their  father,  and  he  cannot  lore 
them  as  his  children.  That  they  learn  how  to 
lore  him,  and  that  he  is  able  to  Ioys  them,  they 
owe  to  Christ.  He  therefore  is  the  peoee-moAer, 
the  restorer  of  friendship,  6  xwtaaojio<M¥. 

(3)  *Af f0K  ai»ia^iM¥^  dfclrou^  and  the  similar 
phrases  «a^apv^i »v,  xu^^^^  a^««ipf  mk,  ytopc^H, 

(a)  ExplanaUon  tf  these  terms  and  ef  the  set^ 
iiment  eonkdned  in  them»  'AptBti  and  apltvM 
are  used  literally  to  denote  releassj  as  from  cap- 
tifity,  Luke,  iy.  18 ;  also  remission  of  debt  (de- 
bit!). Matt.  yi.  13.  Now  sin  was  yery  fre- 
quently compared  both  with  eaptiyity  and  with 
debt;  and  hence,  probably,  this  term  was  first 
need  by  the  LXX.  as  correspondent  with  rip  Kft^s. 
This  phrase  was  always  opposed  to  the  inflxettng 
cf  punishment^  or  tlie  wrath  ef  God,  and  denotes 
remiuion^  forbearing  to  inflict  pnnishmentf  Ex. 
zxxiy.  7.  In  Mark,  iii.  39,  txttv  Aptow  is  con- 
trasted with  hozoi  ietw  xplotiof*  To  tahe  away 
sint  and  take  away  punishment^  were  thus  one 
and  the  same  thing  with  the  Hebrews,  Is.  liii. 
And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  words  which 
stand  for  «in  also  stand  for  punishment.  Thus 
to  forgive  sm,  and  to  heal  sickness  (poena  peeeati), 
were  frequently  the  same,  MatL  ix.  3,  6,  6, 
coll.  Ps.  ciii.  3. 

Similar  to  these  are  the  other  popular  terms : 
as,  «copf  tfK,  which  iBftheaetef  overlooking^  Rom. 
iii.  86.  God  does  not  look  upon  sins,  he  forgets 
them,  does  not  think  of  them ;  in  opposition  to 
thinking  ef  them^  placing  them  brfore  his  eounto' 
nanu  (Psalm  xc.  8)— i.  e.^ punishing  them,  &c. 
Also,  xo^*^^  ftafaattiofMi/tth  Col.  ii.  13, 
spoken  of  the  remission  (f  guilt  f  itaXti^lr 
o^Mipf  «CK»  Acta,  iii.  19,  answering  to  the  Hebrew 
■TO,  Is.  xliii.  86;  osed  also  by  Lysias.  The 
figure  in  this  case  is  taken  from  anoceottn^Aooifc, 
ia  which  the  name  of  the  debtor  is  obliterated 


when  he  has  paid  his  debt,  or  wlien  h  is  rami»» 
ted  to  him. 

The  phrases,  xal^aplitd^  df^  ofMipf cwr,  patf- 
ti^tö^, ».  r.  X.,  to  bepurijledi  washed^  to  ptmr^ 
oneself,  occur  yery  frequently.  They  wew  d©- 
riyed  firom  the  yery  common  comparison  of  sin 
with  stains  and  impurities.  Hence  Moses  ev» 
dained  purifications  and  washings  as  significant 
or  symbolical  ritos.  These  phrases  were  used, 
first,  in  respect  to  men,  and  denoted  self-parifi- 
cation  (xa^'  iwtw,)^,  e.,  moral  reformation, 
1  John,  iii.  3 ;  3  Cor.  yii.  1 ;  Heb.  x. S3;  which 
howeyer  could  not  be  done  independently  of 
God,  but  by  his  assistance;  secondly,  in  respect 
to  God.  He  is  said  to  purify  men  from  sin^. 
e.,  to  consider  them  as  pure,  innocent— not  to 
punish  them.  So  Ps.  li.  4,  ^Wash  me  from 
mine  iniqutHesC^  1  John,  i.  9;  3  Pet  i.  9, 

(fr)  Some  are  not  content  with  making  the 
forgiyeness  of  sins  to  consist  in  the  remoyal  of 
the  punishment  of  sin,  but  would  haye  it  extend 
to  the  remoyal  both  of  the  guiU  {culpa)  and  ps^ 
niskment  of  sin,  since  both  belong  to  the  impu» 
iation  of  sin.  This  statement,  undeistood  in  a 
popular  sense,  is  not  objectionable ;  but  strictly 
understood,  it  is.  The  establislied  theory  re- 
specting the  remission  of  sin  has  been  transmit- 
ted from  the  time  of  Anselmos  (s.  101,  ad  fin.), 
who  brought  the  whole  doctrine  of  justification 
into  a  judicial  form,  and  arranged  it  like  a  legal 
process.  Thus,  when  a  thief  has  stolen,  he 
must  both  restore  the  property  stolen  and  saflTer 
punishment.  The  guilty  in  this  case,  is  not  re- 
moyed  by  the  punishment.  The  adyoeates  of 
this  opinion,  therefore,  comprehended  under 
justification  a  special  acquittal  of  guilty  diflbront 
from  the  acquittal  rf punishment.  This  acquit- 
tal of  guilt  they  considered  as  the  imputation  ef 
the  righteousness  ef  (^rist  imputed  to  men  by 
God,  in  the  same  way  as  if  it  had  been  wrought 
by  them.  In  this  way,  as  they  thought,  wan 
the  guilt  of  sin  remoyed.    Vide  s.  1 16.    But, 

First.  This  distinction  between  the  guilt  and 
punishment  of  sin  Is  neyer  distinctly  made  in 
the  Bible  when  the  forgiyeness  of  sins  is  spoken 
of.  Some  haye  considered  this  distinction  as 
implied  in  the  passages  which  speak  of  the^ti- 
rification  or  washing  away  of  sins,  or  in  which 
sins  are  compared  with  debts ;  but  wi^out  sn^ 
ficient  reason.  The  Bible  makes  justification 
the  mere  forgiyeness  of  sins— i.  e.,  remoiyal  of 
the  punishment  ofthem ;  without  any  speeisi 
acquittal  ef  guilt  connected  with  it;  as  Rom.  yi. 
7,  seq.  Vide  s.  110,  ««De  obedienlia  Christi 
aotiya,'*  fnm  which  the  doctrine  •«  De  obedien- 
tia  Christi  passiya"  must  not  be  separated. 
The  obedience  of  Christ  shewn  in  acting  and 
suffering  is  one  and  the  same«  The  fruitB  of 
this  obedience  we  enjoy,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  texts  cited  below.    The  Bible  does  not  se- 
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ptrate  one  kiml  of  obedience  from  the  other; 
neither  should  we«    Vide  s.  115. 

&eofuUy.  The  remieeion  of  the  gnill  of  ein  is 
not  eeeentiel,  and  does  not  eontribote  to  the  real 
tranqetllitj  of  the  sinner.  The  gnilt  of  a  sin 
onee  eonmitted  cannot  Im  effaeed.  The  con- 
«eienoe  of  the  transgressor  can  nerer  be  made  to 
prononnee  him  innocent,  hat  will  always  regard 
him  as  haTing  sinned.  It  is  enongh  to  compose 
his  mind,  to  know  and  be  oonyinced  that  the 
panishment  of  sin  has  been  remitted.  Bat  how 
can  he  be  made  to  belieye,  and  be  happy  in  be- 
lieTing«  that  he  is  innocent,  when,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  his  own  conseienee,  he  is 
guilty« 

Tiirdhf*  The  theoiy  which  teaches  that  the 
gnilt  of  sin  is  removed  is  founded  upon  a  com- 
parison of  the  conduct  of  God  towards  men  with 
the  condact  of  men  among  tlieroseWee,  which  is 
here  entirely  inapplicable.  A  criminal  (e.  g.,  a 
thief)  who  sins  against  his  fellow  men  does 
them  an  injnry.  He  mast  therefore  make  good 
their  loss,  besides  saffcring  panishment.  But 
men,  by  sinning,  do  not  injure  or  rob  God. 
They  wrong  only  tkemtdöm.  Now  if  men  fulfil 
the  prescribed  conditions  of  obtaining  pardon, 
God  remits  the  panishment  of  sin;  but  God 
hitmef^  eannot  remoYC  the  guilt  of  sin,  in  its 
proper  sense.  For  God  cannot  err,  and  consi- 
der an  action  which  is  actually  wrong,  and  con- 
eeqvently  InTolTes  guilt,  as  right  in  itself.  He, 
faowerer,  can  forgive  us,  or  remit  the  punish- 
fnent  whieh  we  deserve.  He  can  regard  and 
treat  ns,  on  oerlain  conditions,  as  if  we  were  in- 
nocent. 

(3)  Amhumok«  &«aiooiwij  and  3«muovo^,  Xo- 
7»^<ad«u  (if  duBoiotfvi^,  X.  f .  X* 

These  terms  of  the  Grecian  Jews  can  be  ex- 
plained only  from  the  Hebrew  usage.  ,Tit,  in 
Hebrew  and  Arabic,  in  its  primary  and  physical 
sense,  means,  r<diM,^imM,  rigidu§fuäf  then, 
in  a  moral  sense,  rectus fuit^  in  various  modifi- 
cations, degrees,  and  relations— e.  g.,  veru$  tt 
verax  fuit^  banutf  sc.  henigmu  fuit ;  mmtim, 
sBfuiit,  JUSTUS,  iNNOCBirs/tit/,  tighi^  9U€h  Of  one 
thould  bcf  Ps.  cxliii.  3,  ••  No  man  is  right  in 
the  sight  of  God.*'  Hence  we  can  explain  the 
significations  of  ;y>yffs  3c«a«ovr,  faeav  juutumt 
and  of  IwoM^d^nb^  fieri  juitum,  A  man  may  be 
juai^ied  in  two  ways— viz., 

(a)  By  perfect  hoUnas^  virtue^  at  uprightntm 
of  conduct  ;^»y  being  actually  juä^  or  »ueh  aa 
one  ohauldbt*  Hence  the  phrase  to  ytM<|fy,  or 
io  tomider^  pronouna^  treaty  reward  one^  a$  rights 
«eoofding  to  the  above-roentioned  sense.  In 
this  sense  it  is  used  by  the  LXX.,  Ps.  cxliii.  3, 
od  6immul^tte*  iinluu&r  aov  neis  f  wr,  and  Ezek. 
xvi.  61,  53.  This  is  called /iM^j^te  interna. 
in  this  sense  it  is  understood,  in  the  important 
passage  respecting  Justification,  Rom.  t.,  both 
by  Sooinians,  who  nject  the  doctrine  of  ss^m- 


/oe/ton,  and  by  those  of  the  Romish  church  who 
advocate  good  works  as  the  procuring  cause  of 
salvation.  But  this  interpretation  does  the 
greatest  violence  to  the  words  in  this  passsge. 

In  connexion  with  this  meaning,  dtxoMwv 
sometimes  signifies  emendare^  probum  reddere^ 
Psalm  Ixxiii.  13  (in  the  Septuagint),  and  Rev. 
xxii.  11,  seq.  Some  of  the  schoolmen  call  this 
juttificaiio  phyeiccL* 

(6)  One  who  is  guilty  is  said  to  be  Justified 
when  he  is  declared  and  treated  as  exemjplfrom 
pumekment^  or  innocent^  or  when  the  punishment 
of  hu  sins  is  remitted  to  him.  This  is  called 
jutUfieatio  externa*  The  terms  juäifieation^ 
pardon^  aeeouniing  righteoue^  oecur  in  the  Bible 
much  more  frequently  in  this  sense  than  in  any 
other,  and  so  are  synonymous  with/orgtnefieit 
t^ain.  This  sense  is  founded  on  the  judicial 
meaning  of  the  word  p^'^ifn^  topardonjoequit^pro' 
nounee  innoeentf  spoken  of  the  Judge  (pns  inn<H 
cens) ;  and  of  the  opposite,  v^pys  damnere^  pre 
reo  deelarere  (jne^,  reus)— e.  g.,  Ex.  xxiii.  7; 
Prov.  xvii.  16,  seq.  This  is  transferred  to  God, 
who  is  conceived  as  the  judge  of  the  actions  of 
men.  Here,  however,  we  must  be  careful  not 
to  carry  the  comparison  too  far,  and  must  ab- 
stract from  our  conceptions  all  the  imperfections 
which  belong  to  human  conduct  He  eondemna^ 
or  judgea^^.  e.,  he  pumahea  f-^anteeedena  (the 
part  of  human  judges)--pro  eonaequenie.  The 
opposite  of  this,  to  aequii^  pardon  (5umuovi^),  is 
then  to  remove  puniakmeni.  This  is  done,  how« 
ever,  as  the  Bible  everywhere  teachea,  noi  prop^ 
ierjuatiiiam  intemam  hominia^  as  at  human  tri« 
bunals ;  for  no  one  is  innocent  and  pore  from 
sin;  Rom.  iii.  19,  seq.  According  to  the  gos- 
pel, God  bestows  favour  upon  men  gratoitoasly, 
on  account  of  laith  in  Christ,  on  condition  of 
holiness  and  of  persevering  in  Christian  confi« 
dence. 

The  principal  texts  which  support  this  doc- 
trine, and  in  which  ^MNuutfi;  and  iutoMovrti 
stand  in  this  sense,  are  Rom.  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  in  op» 
position  to  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  desert  of 
works.  These  passages  will  be  examined  in 
the  following  sections.  In  Romans,  iv.,  the 
term  ^utauvr  is  used  ver.  5 ;  Xoyi^tt^^  <«dM«o- 
evtnptf  (to  pardtHh  the  opposits  of  %oyi(i<^iu 
ofioptiov,  to  puniah^)  ver.  6 ;  and  a^wu  o^te^ 
ttam^  ver.  7.  Id  Rom.  v.  9,  11,  5mmuov0^  and 
xoM'aMati'fa^  are  interchanged  in  the  same 
way ;  and  hwoiioevifai  is  explained  by  kuv^tpia 
atto^-itfMifitia^  xai  ^otfwrov»  The  words  duiaioiw, 
5c«cuo0vM7,  are  also  opposed  to  öpyij  e<ov,  Rom. 
i.  17,  18;  to  sttToae^K,  Rom.  v.  16,  18;  to 
iyxaXiipt  Rom.  viii.  33.  Cf.  Storr,  «<  De  signi- 
ficatione  vocis  <»satof  in  Nov.  Test'*  Opose. 
Academica,  t  i. 

iVb^.— Tim  vmtittga  of  theologians  prssent 
gieat  diversity  and  difficulty  in  determining  the 
idea  of  ^tacMen  and  5mmuovv.    Most  of  the  an- 
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eient  Luthenn  theologiam,  with  whom  Ddder- 
lein  and  Seiler  agree,  consider  justification  as 
being  merely  the  removal  ff  ptmUkment ;  while 
Koppe,  2iacharia.,  Less,  Danor,  and  others,  com- 
prise in  this  idea  the  whole  pnrpoee  of  God  to 
bless  and  sare  men,  of  which  the  lemoral  of 
punishment  is  only  the  commencement.  These 
theologians  maintain  that  juatifieaUon  is  the 
same  9»  predeeiinaiioih  only  that  justification  is 
the  less  definite  word  of  the  two.  Vide  Zacha- 
tiä,  Bibl.  Theol.  iy.  s.  548,  seq.,  and  especially 
Danov,  Drey  Abhandlungen  ron  der  Rechtfer- 
tigung; Jena,  1777;  in  answer  to  which  Seiler 
wrote, ^lieber  den  Unterschied  der  Rechtfer- 
tigung und  Pradestination;*'  Erlangen,  1777, 
8to. 

Those  who  hold  the  former  opinion  consider 
the  conferring  of  good  as  a  consequence  of  jus- 
tification, and  appeal  to  the  obTions  texts,  Rom. 
T.  1,  18,  SI ;  Gal.  iii.  11.  They  remark,  that 
exemption  from  punishment  and  bestowment  of 
blessing  are  not  one  and  the  same  thing,  since 
one  who  is  acqnitted  in  court  is  not,  of  course, 
promoted  and  rewarded.  Those  who  hold  the 
latter  opinion  mention  the  fact  that  ,'9'ix  fre- 
quently means,  ben^  bleeting^  reeompenecj  and 
construe  the  phrase  n^n^  sdn^  Xoy/^co^  tii 
^ucoMMrvM^,  which  is  first  spoken  of  the  faith 
of  Abraham,  €ren.  xy.  6,  to  mean,  to  reckon  aa  a 
merits  to  reward,'  in  the  same  way,  Psalm  cyI. 
31,  and  Romans,  iv.  4,  where  Paul  himself  ex- 
plains iri!f  by  fU6'^i>  The  declaring  Abraham 
righteous  did  not  consist  in  the  simple  forgive- 
ness of  his  sins,  but  in  the  bestowment  of  bless- 
ing and  reward.    Of.  James,  ii.  31. 

The  following  considerations  may  help  to  set- 
tle the  controTersy  :— 

( 1 )  The  purposes  of  God  to  forgire  the  trans- 
gressor his  sins,  and  to  make  hiab  happy,  are 
one  and  the  same;  but  they  may  be  distinguish- 
ed in  our  eoneqfHone  of  them^  and  then  his  be- 
stowing reward  is  the  immediate  consequence 
of  his  granting  forgiveness.  For  when  God 
forgives  one  his  sins,  the  bestowment  of  the 
promised  good  immediately  succeeds.  And 
when  God  sees  one  incapable  of  this  good,  he 
does  not  forgive  his  sins. 

(3)  The  sacred  writers  do  not,  in  their  terms, 
so  carefully  distinguish  and  so  logically  divide 
these  two  ideas,  which  are  so  nearly  related,  as 
we  do  in  scientifie  discussion.  This  is  the  less 
strange,  as  the  words  JutaMvv  and  dwoMxy^  have 
very  many  and  various  senses,  one  of  which  Ire- 
quently  runs  into  the  other.  The  words  are 
sometimes  used  in  the  Bible  exthuive,  beyond  a 
doubt,  of  the  idea  of  b!es$£ngf  and  sometimes 
also  inclusive  of  it 

(3)  But  this  should  not  hinder  us  from  dis- 
tinguishing these  ideas,  and  considering  them 
separately,  for  the  sake  of  clearness  in  scientific 
discussion.    Here,  however,  as  in  respect  to  all 


the  divine  purposes,  we  mpst  gnaid  agaiast  th9 
idea  of  eueeeeeion  t  and  also  against  mistake  fross 
a  comparison  with  human  tribunals,  where  one 
may  be  entirely  acquitted,  without,  however 
receiving  reward,  or  any  further  provision  for 
his  welfare.  The  aoeosed  is  absolved,  and  then 
left  to  seek  his  fortune  where  he  pleases.  But 
this  is  not  the  manner  of  God.  Upon  every  one 
whom  he  forgives,  or  whom  he  oonnts  right- 
eous, God  immediately  bestows,  on  the  ground 
of  &ith  in  Jesus  Christ,  all  the  good  and  bles»- 
ing  which  the  subject  of  his  grace  is  capable  of 
enjoying.  This  is  the  resson  why  the  sacred 
writers  frequently  connect  these  two  ideas  in 
the  same  word.  Cf.  Noesselt,  Pfingstprogramm, 
De  eo  quid  nf,  Deum  eondotmare  hominibua  pec^ 
eaia^  pasnatque  remittere?  Hal«,  1793,  (in  liis 
Exercitt.) 

Moms  (p.  151,  s.  5)  has  therefore  well  d^ 
fined  and  explained  the  scriptural  idea  of  the 
forgtveneet  <faim  in  the  wide  sense  in  which  it 
frequently  occurs  in  the  Bible,  as  including 
(1)  exemption  by  Grod  from  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  sin— i.  e.,  from  fear  of  the  sufiering 
or  punishment  consequent  upon  sin,  and  from 
this  suffering  and  punishment  itself,  (jm^  i^ua^ 
^,  John,  iii. ;)  (8)  the  bestowment  of  bless- 
ing"» (S^  hf'*'^)  instead  of  this  deserved  po- 
niehment.  For  both  we  are  indebted  to  Christ. 
The  ground  and  motive,  however,  of  the  forgive- 
ness of  sin  on  the  part  of  God  is  his  nmneriied 
goodness  and  benevolence*  This  is  the  unifona 
representation  of  the  holy  scriptarss,  John,  iii, 
16,  seq.    Morns,  p.  153,  s.  6. 

SECTION  ex. 

ILLUSTRATION  OV  THE  SCRIPTURAL  STATEHXNT 
THAT  MEN  OWE  IT  TO  CHRIST  ALONE  THAT  OOD 
JUSTiriES  THEM,  OR  FOROIYES  THEIR  SINS. 

Since  sin  consists  in  transgression  of  the 
divine  law,  it  is  the  prerogative  of  Ocd  ahne  to 
forgive  sin.  So  the  Bible  everywhere  teaches ; 
Ps.  li.;  James,  iv.  13,  coll.  Luke,  v.  31.  The 
gospel  teachee  that  we  are  indebted  for  this  for- 
giveness to  Christ  alone,-— that  God  foigives  on 
aeeouni  of  CMet,  It  everywhere  magnifies  this 
as  one  of  the  greatest  divine  favours,  and  as  the 
foundation  of  all  our  blessedness;  John,üi.  16; 
vi.;  Höh.  ix.  15;  Rom.  v.  1.  Aceordingly, the 
doctrine  of  forgiveness  through  Christ  is  always 
enumerated  by  the  apostlee  among  the  principal 
doctrines  and  elementary  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, whioh  were  never  to  be  withheld  in  reli- 
gious instruction.  Vide  1  Thess.  i.  10,  'Itfovvi 
6  fivofuwot  ^fidi  ovto  tiji  öpyijf  ipxpfiiwji^  et  alibi. 
The  Acts  of  the  apostles  and  their  epistles  shew 
that  they  always  commenced  with  this  doctrine, 
and  referred  everything  to  it,  both  with  lews 
and  Gentiles,  enlightened  and  ignorant;  because 
it  is  equally  essential  to  all. 
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The  fbÜowiog  ünam  eompiue  th«  principal 
proo^tezt«  rdatiog  to  this  point:— 

(1)  The  texts  which  declare  that  Christ  has 
akmed  £or  us ;  soil  that  to  procure  the  remission 
of  sins  was  the  grsat  object  of  his  advent  to  the 
world;  and  that  he  accomplished  this  object; 
1  John«  ii«  1, 3 ;  Heb,  i,  3,  A»'  ia/vtov  ara^apM/Aov 
9t9itpiafm90(  tunf  ofMifk^twr  ^/Mtf*  Heb.  ix«  36} 
**  He  has  appeared  before  God  {ftifamifu/ta^  Ter. 
34}  with  his  offerinfif,  (Sm  ^vaioi  «mv«ov,)  to  take 
away  sin,  (iii  a^-etjwp  a^ta^Ms^y^'^u  e.,  he 
saorilioed  himself  for  us«  he  died  for  tts«  to  free 
as  firom  the  punishment  of  sin,  (vide  ver.  14.) 

(3)  The  texts  which  require  from  as  an  un- 
lisailed  eor^idenu  {fti^n)  in  Christ,  for  the  rear 
son  that  we  are  indebted  to  him  and  to  his  per- 
non  lor  our  spiritual  welfare  and  our  acceptance 
with  God.  Acts,  xxvL  18,  xaßtiv  apt9w  u/ia^ 
«M^v— «( iötit  t^  tls  ifti»    ii.  38 ;  Rom.  ▼•  1, 

0cor  (the  favour  of  Godsend  peace  of  mind)  iw 
X(M0Voii,  (which  we  owe  to  Christ.)    Eph.  i.  7, 

ovf  ov— i.  e.,  t^p  o^tfMf  Ma^oft'tiifuittap, 

(3)  The  texts  which  teach  that  there  is  no 
other  way  besides  this  in  which  the  forgiveness 
of  sin  can  be  obtained.  Heb.  x.  36,  «*  For  those 
who  apostattae,  eontraiy  to  their  better  convic- 
tions respecting  Christ  {Uonomi  attopta/poreiopf 
Ter.  33 ;  iii.  13, 13),  there  remains  no  atoning 
sacriiioe  (J^U  fupi  o^iopf  »wy)" — ^i.  e.,  there  is 
tto  way  for  them  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of 
their  sinSt  since  this  is  the  only  way,  and  this 
way  they  despise.  Cf.  Heb.  vi.  4,  seq.  The 
discoorse  of  Peter,  Acts,  iv.  13,  Ov«  tatw  ip 
aAX^  tfwr^/o,  X*  t*  X.  Xcofi^pia,  in  this  pas- 
sage, is  good^  happitieM»^  here  and  hereafter. 
ThU  happineu  tan  be  obtained  through  no  other 
person.  The  name  (person)  of  no  other  man 
under  heaven  is  given  to  us  for  this  object. 
'Opofta,  here  is  connected  ip  df^p^itoK,  no  name 
among  men.  The  meaning  is,  «^  We  are  direct- 
ed by  God  to  no  other  man,  however  holy, 
through  whom  to  obtain  safety  and  happiness, 
besides  Jeens  Christ." 

(4)  The  texts  which  teach  clearly  and  ex- 
pressly that  God  forgives  men  their  sins,  or  jus- 
tifies them,  and  frees  them  from  the  punishment 
of  sin,  solely  on  aoconnt  of  Christ.  Acts,  x. 
43,  »«To  him  gave  all  the  prophets  witness, 
that  whoever  believes  in  him  should  through 
him  (JM  Mfuktoi  wvtov)  receive  remission  of 
sins.'*  (Cf.  Ps.  xxii.,  xl.,  ex. ;  Is.  liii.)  Acts, 
xiii.  38,  «'^o  Tov<o«f  vfup  a^o^s  a^ui^h^ 
awrcvyyfMU'Tw,  even  of  those  from  which  you 
coold  not  be  justified  according  to  the  law  of 
Moses.*'  1  John,  ii.  18,  'Affw^w  ^»v  al 
ofta/fftla^  6»o  <ö  opofuk  »vfov^  propter  Ckrietum, 
Rom.  V.  10,  KarrtfiOfippifup  «9  St^  6t,a,  <ov  ^mo^ 
rov  <ov  Xw»v  ovrov,  coil.  ver.  18,  and  1  Thess. 
L  10;  3  Cor.  r.  31,  «•  God  treated  him,  who  had 


never  sinned,  as  a  sinner,  in  our  stead,  that  we 
might  he  forgiven  by  God ;  ytPi^/u^  iucatoovpii 
6iov  (i.  e.,  JMHUo»  iywn«ov  diov)  ip  flM>t'9,"  on 
hi»  aecountj  ver.  19. 

Bat  the  passage  which  exhibits  the  mind  of 
Christ  and  the  apostles  most  fully  and  clearly 
is  Romans,  iii.  31-^28.  Cf.  Noesselt,  Abhand- 
lung, Opusc.  t.  ii.  Paul  here  opposes  the  pre- 
vailing mistake  respecting  the  merit  of  good 
works,  and  of  the  observance  of  the  law,  and 
the  opinion  that  God  loved  the  Jews  alone,  and 
comparatively  disregarded  every  other  people. 
Paul  shews  that,  on  the  contrary,  God  feels  a 
paternal  interest  in  all  men,  and  is  willing  to 
foigive  auf  since  all,  as  sinners,  need  forgive- 
ness ;  but  that  men  can  never  obtain  a  title  to 
this  forgiveness  by  their  own  imperfect  obedi- 
ence to  the  law,  but  only  by  faith  in  Christ,  to 
whom  they  are  indebted  for  this  favour,  and  in 
a  way  exclusive  of  ail  peraonai  desert.  «» Now 
(in  the  tiroes  of  tlie  New  Testament)  we  are 
made  acquainted,  by  the  Christian  dootrine» 
with  the  purpose  of  God  to  forgive  us  (dc^sMo- 
avpti  dfov,  ver.  33,  34,)  without  respe<^  to  the 
observance  of  the  law  as  anything  meritorious^ 
(jcofiif  iro^MMi ;)  of  which  purpose  frequent  indi- 
cations appear  even  in  the  Old  Testament» 
This  is  God's  purpose  to  forgive  men,  on  ac- 
count of  their  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  without 
their  own  desert.  This  forgiveness  is  extended 
to  all  (Jews  and  Gentiles)  who  believe  in 
Christ.  Jill  are  sinners,  unworthy  of  the  di- 
vine favour,  and  deserving  of  punishment.  But 
God,  in  the  exercise  of  his  impartial,  paternal 
love,  desires  to  make  all  men  happy,  and  ac- 
cordingly intends  this  to  be  the  means  of  the 
happinees  of  all.  But  this  forgiveness  is  bcr 
stowed  apon  them  without  their  deeerving  it, 
(fiiopsapf)  from  the  mere  mercy  (jga^t)  of  God, 
through  the  atonement  of  Christ.  God  hath 
appointed  Christ  to  be  an  atoning  sacrifice, 
(tauMfiJpioi',)  or  a  propitiator  through  faith  in 
his  bloodf  (i.  e.,  God  forgives  us  on  his  account, 
if  we  place  our  whole  reliance  upon  his  death, 
endured  for  oar  good.)  He  now  indulgently 
forgives  us  our  past  sins,  (committed  before  our 
conversion  to  Christ;  cf.  Heb.  ix.  15.)  He  now 
shews  (in  these  times  of  the  New  Testament) 
how  merciful  he  ia  to  all  men,  by,  forgiving 
(d»xMovvf  a)  every  one  (Jew  or  Gentile)  who 
believes  in  Jesus  Christ,  (top  ix  Mtnaf,)*^ 

The  question  arises,  how  and  by  what  means 
has  Christ  procured  for  us  pardon  from  God,  or 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  1 

We  find  many  clear  declarations  upon  this 
point  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus  himself,  espe- 
cially in  the  Gospel  of  John,  where  he  frequent- 
ly speaks  of  his  death,  and  of  the  worth  and  ad- 
vantages of  it;  John,  iii.  14;  Matt.  xxvi.  We 
find  passages  of  the  same  kind  even  in  the  die« 
courses  of  John  the  Baptist,  John,  i.  39 ;  and  in 
8x8 
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the  prophecies  to  whieh  Christ  appeals  as  re- 
ferring to  himself;  Ps.  xzii.,  zl.;  Is.  liiU  But 
this  doctrine  is  more  clear! j  explained,  deve- 
loped,  and  applied  in  the  instraetions  of  the 
apostles.  While  Christ  was  visibly  upon  the 
earth,  he  laid  the  foundation  for  this  doctrine, 
but  left  it  for  his  disciples  to  make  a  more  full 
derelopment  and  application  of  this,  as  well  as 
of  many  other  doctrines,  after  his  sufferings  and 
death  should  haye  become  facts  which  had  al- 
ready taken  place.  That  the  views  which  they 
give  upon  this  subject  did  not  originate  merely 
in  the  conceptions  then  prevalent  among  the 
Jews  and  heathen,  but  are  exactly  suited  to  the 
universal  necessities  of  man,  is  clear  from  s. 
108. 

Bat  there  have  always  been  some  in  the 
Christian  church,  and  many  in  modem  times,  to 
whom  this  doctrine,  so  cleariy  teught  in  the 
New  Testament,  has  been  offensive,  as  it  was 
formerly  to  many  Jews  and  heathen;  1  Cor.  i. 
3.  And  so  they  endeavour  to  give  a  different 
view  from  that  given  in  the  New  Testement  of 
the  nature  of  the  benefits  which  Christ  has  con- 
ferred upon  the  human  race,  confining  them  to 
his  doctrine,  and  the  resulte  of  it.  So  Sooinus, 
and  many  of  the  same  opinion  in  other  parties. 
Sometimes  they  endeavour  to  deduce  their  opi- 
nions by  a  forced  interpretation  from  the  Bible. 
Sometimes  they  hold  that  the  subject  should 
not  be  definitely  stated,  at  least  in  popular  dis- 
course,— that  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  in  general, 
we  obtain  forgivenen  ff  nn  through  Chriit^  or 
through  failh  in  Chriit,  leaving  every  one  to  un- 
derstand this  statement  in  his  own  way.  Bnt 
the  meaning  of  this  indefinite  phrsseology  must 
certainly  be  explained  in  theological  instruction. 
Should  it,  then,  be  withheld  from  the  people  1  and 
is  it  honest  to  refer  the  common  people  and  the 
young  to  the  holy  scriptures  by  the  language 
employed,  and  at  the  same  time  to  teach  them 
something  widely  different  from  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  Bible  1  If  the  conscience  of  any 
one  does  not  pronounce  such  conduct  inexcusa- 
ble, he  should  renoonce  the  idea  of  being  a 
Christian  teacher.  The  question  here  is  not, 
how  the  doctrine  may  be  understood  by  learned 
men,  judging  independently  of  the  authority  of 
Revelation«  but  how  the  doctrine  is  taught  in 
the  New  Testament  1  Since  this  book  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  religious  knowledge,  the  doc- 
trines and  ideas  which  it  contains  should  be  ex- 
plained, and  in  a  way  which  will  be  intelligi- 
ble to  those  who  hear.  And  eonsidering  how 
adapted  to  the  wanto  of  man  the  scripturid  doc- 
trine of  forgiveness  is,  what  a  powerful  influ- 
ence it  exerta,  how  much  it  does  to  tranquillize 
the  mind,  to  purify  and  elevate  the  character,  it 
would  be  an  act  of  rashness  and  cruelty  to  de- 
stroy the  fiuth  of  men  in  it,  and  to  rob  them  of 
ft  b^ief  in  place  of  which  nothing  can  be  sub- 


stitnted  at  onoe  to  plain  to  the  reason,  ••  bene« 
ficial  to  the  eharaeter,  and  s»  consoling  to  the 
heart  , 

The  Bible  aseribes  the  forgifeness  whieb  la 
procured  for  ns  by  Christ  principally  to  the  fol* 
lowing  pointa-^vis.,  (1)  his  tujflaringi  and  vio» 
lenideaihf  which  is  often  called,  aoeording  to  the 
Hebrew  idiom,  ai/uk  TCpiotn  and  «von^.  This 
is  the  principal  thing.  In  connexion  with  this  it 
places  (3)  his  re$urreeiimh  and  (3)  his  tmUrceB^ 
don.  On  these  grounds  God  jostifies  or  for- 
gives men.  These  three  parte  will  therefore  be 
separately  considered.    S.  Ill,  113. 

iVble.-- We  should  not  stop  with  one  of  these 
particalan,  and  overiook  the  rest.  The  resar- 
rection  of  Christ,  according  to  the  New  Tssta- 
ment,  assures  us  of  the  validity  of  his  atone- 
ment; and  hib  intercession  imparto  a  deep  eoiH 
viction  that,  although  he  has  ascended  into  the 
heavens,  he  is  still  mindful  of  ns,  and  cans  fer 
our  welfto.  These  three  pointe  together  oooh 
pose  the  entire  ma^timG&rw^t'.  Persons  are  snid 
m€rert,  or,  bene  mertri  de  üUquo^  when  they  as- 
sist another  to  obtain  possession  of  any  advna« 
tage.  Somettmee  these  advantages  themselves, 
which  are  obtained  by  the  assistance  of  a  bene» 
factor,  are  called  merita.  But  the  enstom  of  the 
schools,  ever  since  the  time  of  the  schoolmett, 
has  been,  to  call  the  death  of  Christ,  so  te  as 
we  are  indebted  to  it  for  pardon  and  eternal  hap- 
piness, the  meriium  Chri§H^  by  way  of  eoii- 
nence;  meaning  that  we  owe  these  spiritoal 
blessings  to  the  death  of  Christ,  without  deny- 
ing that  he  has  deserved  well  of  the  human  raee 
in  other  ways.  Considering  that  this  phr 
logy  has  now  become  established  in  i 
tic  theology.  Morns  (p.  171, 178,  s.  5)  Jastly 
thinks  that  it  should  be  preserved,  as  a  devia« 
tjon  from  it  might  produce  confnaion. 

SECTION  CXI. 

OF  THE  8UFFBR1NG8  AND  DEATH  OF  CHRIST;  HOW 
FAR  WE  ARE  INDESTED  TO  THEM  FOR  OUR  JUS- 
TIFICATION OR  PARDON ;  TOGETHER  WITH  OH- 
SERVATIONS  ON  SOME  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  AT- 
TRIBUTES (aFFECTIONES)  of  THE  DEATH  OF 
CHRIST. 

Wx  shall  adhere,  in  this  plaoe,  simply  to  the 
doctrine  and  representations  of  the  New  Testa« 
ment,  and  hersafler  (s.  114)  treat  of  the  varion« 
explanations  which  have  been  given  in  later 
timee  of  this  doctrine,  and  of  the  various  eeol^ 
siastical  opinions  db  satisfactionb. 

L  The  Sufferingt  and  Death  of  Christ;  and  how 
far  men  are  indebted  to  them  for  their  Ju9t\fiea» 
tion  or  Forgtoeneea* 

By  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  aeeord- 
ing  to  the  scriptures,  many  ohjectt  and  ends 
whieh  God  had  in  view  were  atiaiiiBd,aBd  they 
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may  tberefor«  be  oonaidtrad  in  yarioos  lightSf 
all  of  whieh  am  tmportaDt  and  fall  of  inatrao- 
tioD.  Thua  the  death  of  Christ  farnishea  a  proof 
of  the  gvaat  loYe  of  God  aod  of  Chriat  to  oa.  It 
i  ia  an  example  of  the  greateat  ateadfaatneaa,  con« 
fidenoe  in  God»  and  patienoe,  &c.  And  these 
viewa  6f  it  are  often  preaented  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, bot  by  no  meana  the  moat  frequently. 
The  aoffarioga  and  death  of  Chriat  are  mainly 
conaidered  aa  the  ground  ox  proeuring<atMse  of 
ear  IbrgiToneaa  and  of  our  apiritnal  welfare. 
••  All  men  are  ainnera,  and  conaequently  deaerv- 
ing  of  punishment.  The  gronnd  on  which  God 
pardons  them,  or  forgivea  their  sin,  is  the  mtf^ 
feringi  and  death  of  Christ,  or  his  blood  shed 
for  them.  He  endured  the  misery  which  we 
should  have  endured  aa  the  penalty  of  ein,  in 
order  that  we  might  be  aared  from  deserved 
ponishment.'*  Such  is  the  uniform  doctrine  of 
the  Bible,  the  leaaon  and  object  of  it  are  plain 
from  whatwaa  remarked  in  a.  106.  Without 
this  doetrine  the  Bible  ia  not  conatatent  Our 
fofgireneaa,  then,  doea  not  depend  upon  our  r^ 
formation  and  hoUma^  by  which  we  deaerre  no- 
thing from  God,  (Gal.  ii.  21 ;)  but  upon  the 
doatk  cf  CkrtMt^  of  which  our  holineaa  is  the  re- 
sult. The  death  of  Chria^  ia  the  antecedents  our 
holineaa  the  eoneequent. 

Thia  dodtrine  ia  briefly  and  summarily  taught 
in  the  following  passagea,  part  of  which  have 
been  already  explained,  and  the  remainder  of 
which  will  be  hereafter;  via..  Matt.  xxvi.  88; 
Rom.  iit.  35;  v.  8,  9;  Eph.  i.  7;  Heb.  ix.  13, 
15,  S«;  1  John,  i.  7. 

The  death  of  Chriat,  however,  ia  not  here 
mentioned,  exelnaively  of  hia  other  aufferinga. 
Vide  a.  95.  All  together  constitute  that  which 
Paul  calla  the  ^intaatoii  of  Christ,  Rom.  v.  19, 
because  he  endured  them  from  obedience  to  God, 
Phil.  ii.  8.  Theologiana  call  them  all  obedientia 
pamva.  But  death,  eapeeially  a  violent  death, 
roost  deeply  movea  our  aensibilities,  and  com- 
prises, as  we  regard  it,  the  sum  and  aubstance 
of  all  other  sufferings  and  punishments.  For 
this  reason  the  New  Teatament  makea  more  fre- 
quent mention  of  the  deaths  blood,  and  crou  of 
Christ. 

The  following  paaaagea  clearly  and  distincdy 
leach  that  Chriat  baa  effected  the  deliverance 
of  man  from  the  deaerved  puniahment  of  ain,  by 
meana  of  hia  aufferinga  and  violent  death— viz., 

(1)  The  texts  which  teach  that  Chriat  suf- 
fevad  or  died /or  all  ainnera,  or  for  all  the  aina 
of  men;  5t4  {ftapa/rtttafwta).  Hi  pi  (jiOKKur), 
but  more  commonly  vftkp  (afiapt<ax!!vv  or  icor- 
<wv  or  aftofttuäv  ^/iwy),  Hebrew,  Sp.  E.  g., 
Matt.  xxvi.  28,  •<The  blood  abed /or  many,  for 
the  remiaaion  of  aina."  Rom.  iv.  35;  v.  6;  1 
Cor.  XV.  3;  3  Cor.  v.  14, 15;  1  Pet  iii.  18;  la. 
liii.  5,  aeq. 

it  has  been  objeeted  against  thia  proofi  that 


to  do  a  thing  ittfy  tCvo^,  sometimes  meana  aim- 
ply  to  do  it  for  the  good  of  any  one,  to  instruct 
him,  improve  him,  or  to  give  him  an  example. 
So  Col.  i.  34,  where  Paul  speaks  of  his  sufferings 
for  the  good  of  (ynip)  the  Colossians  and  of  the 
whole  Chrisdan  church,  because  be  was  perse» 
cuted  by  his  enemies,  and  then  imprisoned  at 
Rome.  But  the  sense  even  here  is,  *«  he  eon- 
gratulatea  himself  that  he  can  undergo  in  hia 
own  person  what  would  otherwise  have  befallen 
the  whole  church;  while  the  general  hatred 
lights  upon  him,  others  escaped."  When  now 
this  phraseology  is  used  in  the  New  Testament 
with  reference  to  Christ,  it  never  means  that  he 
died  to  teach  men,  &c. ;  but  always,  instead,  in 
the  place  of  men,  to  deUoer  them.  He  suffered 
what  we  should  have  suffered;  endured  the 
penalty  of  the  law,  which  we  ahould  have  en- 
dured. This  is  confirmed  by  the  passage  la. 
liii.,  from  which  theae  terma  are  ao  frequently 
borrowed  in  the  New  Teatament.  And  this  ia 
decisively  proved  by  the  paasaga  Rom.  v.  6, 
where  it  ia  said  that  Christ  died  for  {'bftip)  dn- 
ners.  This  cannot  mean  that  by  his  death  he 
gave  men  an  example  of  firmness,  or  sought  to 
reform  them.  For  in  ver.  7,  we  read,  <•  There 
are  but  few  instancea  among  men  (like  that  of 
Damon  and  Pythias)  of  one  dying  for  an  tfmo- 
cent  friend ;  and  indeed  the  examples  are  rare 
of  one  dying  (as  Peter  was  vnlHng  to  do  vKcp 
Xptatov,  John,  xiii.  37)  even  for  a  benefactor, 
(dya^f.)  But  there  ia  no  example  of  one  dying 
for  rebels  and  criminals,  to  rescue  them  from 
the  death  whieh  they  deserved,  and  yet  ao  did 
Chriat  die  for  ua."  Paul  could  not  have  ex- 
preaaed  hia  meaning  more  clearly.  According- 
ly, he  aays,  3  Cor.  v.  14,  <«Did  one  (Christ) 
die  for  all,  then  were  all  dead."  . 

Further;  if  thia  phraseology  meant  nothing 
more  than  ia  contended  for  by  the  objector,  it 
might  be  need  with  reference  to  the  death  of  the 
apoatlea  a\)d  other  martyra.  But  this  is  never 
the  case  in  the  NewTesUment.  No  one  of 
them  is  ever  said  to  have  died  for  the  world» 
for  ainnera,  or  ain.  It  ia  aaid  reapeeting  Chriat 
exclusively,  ovb*— tl;  wtip  Havtup  d^|^arf,3 
Cor.  V.  14,  15,  coll.  1  Cor.  i.  13,  '«Was  Paul 
crucified  for  (vrtlp)  youl" 

The  meaning,  then,  of  the  phraaeology, 
•»  Chriat  suffered /or  u$,  or  in  our  plaee,'^*  is  this ; 
•<  Since  Chriat  Buffered  for  our  sins,  we  ourselves 
are  freed  from  the  necesaity  of  enduring  the  pu- 
niahment which  they  deaerved.  It  ia  the  same  aa 
if  we  had  ourselvea  endured  thia  puniahment; 
and  therefore  it  need  no  longer  be  feared."  The 
epistles  to  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  Galatiant, 
and  Hebrewa,  are  full  of  texta  of  this  import* 
Cf.  Morua,  p.  151,  and  Storr,  Doctrine  ChriaU 
p.  354. 

(3)  The  texta  which  teach  that  Christ  was 
treated  aa  a  ainner;  and  thb  in  our  stead,  that 
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wd  mlgrht  be  considered  as  forgiven  by  God. 
ft  Cor.  y.  91,  where  a/iofttla  or  o^optuxor  ftoc«»!'» 
ie,  to  treat  one  a»  a  einner^  to  puni»h  Mm ;  as  the 
opposite  iueoMv  ftoitlp  or  dtxacovr  is  to  treat  as 
innocent^  to  forgive,  Jesus  was  treated  in  this 
way  ^ip  17/»«^«  which  is  explained  by  what 
follows,  «<  that  we,  on  Christ's  acooont,  might 
be  treated  by  God  as  just  or  innocent"-^i.  e., 
might  be  saved  from  deserred  punishment; 
y%tfia/ui^  SvtOMtovinj  6fov — 1.  e.,  5ixacot  iviofttov 
etov.  So  also  Gal.  tii.  13,  •«  Christ  hath  re- 
deemed as  (who  as  sinners  must  fear  the  threat- 
enings  of  the  law)  from  the  threatened  punish* 
ment  of  tlie  law  («orapa  Mftov),  yivo/itpof 
^ftip  iJ^Mv  safap a,"  for IfCtxofopeM'o;, (as in 
Ter.  10 ;)— i.  e.,  by  enduring  for  us  a  cruel  capi« 
tal  punishment,  (to  which,  according  to  the 
law  of  Moeee,  only  the  grossest  offenders  were 
liable.)  Of.  Isaiah,  liii.  4—6,  from  which  the 
apostles  frequently  borrow  these  and  similar 
ezpressiofis. 

(3)  With  the  passages  already  cited  belong 
those  which  teach  that  Christ  took  upon  himself 
and  bort  the  sins  of  men— i.  e«,  endured  the  pu- 
nishment which  men  would  hare  endured  for 
their  sins.  In  Hebrew  the  phrase  is  y(p^  hItj,  or 
S30;  in  the  Septaagint  and  the  New  Testament, 
fifttp  or  oipttv  afM^tdf,  It  occurs  in  the  text, 
Is.  liii.  4,  which  is  always  referred  by  the  New 
Testament  to  Christ  Also  John,  i.  99 ;  1  Pet.  ii. 
94 ;  Heb.  ix.  98,  &c*  Some  would  render  pipttv 
Of  oiCpttp  aftaptCa0  by  avftrre  peeeatum^  to  make 
men  virtuous^  to  reform  them  in  a  moral  respect. 
The  only  passage  in  the  New  Testament  in 
in  which  the  phrase  will  bear  this  interpreUtion 
is  1  John,  iii.  6,  where  it  is  equally  capable  of 
the  other  rendering.  The  phrase  commonly 
has  the  meaning  first  given,  and  a  different  in- 
terpretation does  the  greatest  violenee  to  the 
passages  in  which  it  occurs;  the  comparison 
being  so  dearly  derived  f^om  saerißees. 

But  what  is  the  origin  ef  this  signißeation  of 
ike  termf  In  the  Old  Testament,  sin  is  fre- 
quently eomparsd  with  a  htsrden  which  oppresses 
any  one,  and  which  he  is  compelled  to  eany, 
when  he  feels  the  unpleasant  consequences  of 
sin,  or  is  punished.  So  in  Arabic,  to  hear  one^s 
cum  01  another's  burden,  Henoe  the  phrase  was 
«sed  in  relbrenee  (a)  to  the  «jeffm,  which  was 
«aorifieed  for  the  atonement  of  sin.  The  victim 
was  supposed  to  have  the  sin  or  punishment 
hid  upon  it ;  Lev.  xvi.  91,  99.  (b)  In  reference 
to  men  f  and  ,/M,  to  such  as  were  punished  for 
their  own  sins.  Lev.  xx.  19 ;  xxiv.  15 ;  and,  se- 
oondly^  to  such  as  were  punished  on  account  of 
the  sins  tf  oAa«,  Lam.  v.  7,  ««We  must  bear 
the  sins  of  our  ikthers.**  Esek.  xviii.  90 ;  also. 
Is.  liii.,  ««The  pnnishment  Ue»  on  him ;  he  bears 
our  sins.**  This  sense  holds  in  the  passages 
eitsd  from  the  New  Testament.  John,  i.  99, 
•"Behold  the  (Morifidal)  lamb  «oeeptable  to 


God,  which  bears  the  sins  of  the  world?**-— a 
comparison  drawn  from  sacrifices.  This  com- 
parison is  inapplicable,  according  to  the  other 
interpretation — ^the  Lamb  which  makes  us  pious 
and  virtuous.  In  Heb.  ix.,  the  figure  implied 
in  ft^tvtx^tl^  is  taken  from  sacrifices.  In  1 
Pet.  ii.  94,  the  two  ideas  are  distinguished ; 
first,  ««he  bore  our  sins  on  the  cross,**  (i.  e., 
suffered  on  the  cross  the  punishment  of  our 
sins ;)  then,  ••  that  we  might  die  to  sin  (spiritu- 
ally), and  live  wholly  to  holiness,  (ScxauxfviT;.)** 

(4)  The  passages  which  teach  that  the  death 
of  Christ  was  a  ra$tsom  for  us,  (>/vfpov,  am"- 
Xwrpov,)  1  Tim.  ii.  6,  and  even  in  the  discourse 
of  Christ,  Matt.  xx.  98.  The  term  >/vrpov  de- 
notes anything  by  which  one  is  freed^  deHoered^ 
Vide  s.  106,  II.  The  meaning  of  the  proposition, 
then,  is  this :  The  death  of  Ckriä  was  the  means 
of  delivering  and  rescuing  us  from  the  greatest 
misery  f  from  the  punishment  of  sin ;  or,  accord- 
ing to  Heb.  ix.  19,  ••  Christ,  alupia»  Xvrpuxnv 
iipdfuwof,  effected  our  eternal  liberation  from 
misery  and  punishment;*'  Is.  xliii.  3,  4. 

(5)  All  the  texts  which  compare  the  death  of 
Christ  with  the  sacrifices  and  Levitical  ordi- 
nances of  the  Old  Testament;  also  the  texts 
which  teach  that  the  ^eath  of  Christ  obtained, 
once  for  auf  and  in  a  far  more  perfect  manner, 
the  advantages  which  men  had  hoped  to  obtain 
from  their  sacrifices  and  expiatory  rites.  This 
doctrine  was  indeed  founded  in  the  ideas  preva- 
lent at  that  period,  and  was  particularly  evident 
and  convincing  to  the  Jews  then  living,  and  to 
such  of  the  heathen  nations  as  were  accustomed 
to  the  rites  of  sacrifice.  But  it  was  by  no  means 
intsnded  for  such  exclusively;  since  it  is  also 
founded  in  a  feeling  which  is  universal  among 
men,  that  some  means  of  atonement  are  neces- 
sary ;  s.  108.  The  apostles,  therefore,  in  their 
instructions  to  Jews,  heathen^  and  Christians,  de- 
rive their  expressions  and  comparisons  from  sa- 
erißees, and  only  in  their  instructions  to  Jews, 
from  the  particular  services  of  the  Moeaie  ritual. 

The  idea  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  thia 
comparison  is  this :  «•  Christ  by  his  death  Kberated 
us  from  deaih^  (punishment  of  sin),  which  we 
should  have  suffered ;  and  we  should  see  in  him 
(a)  what  dreadful  consequences  our  sins  incur, 
and  (b)  how  gracious  God  is,  in  forgiving  us  for 
the  sake  of  Christ.**  Ephes.  v.  9,  fto^taxtw 
hwtbr  ^xlp  ^fuoy  ^9  ftpoopopav,  ^valapt 
6<sfiij¥  t^lof.  Romans,  ill.  95,  (jtkaattgnmt,) 
Heb.  ix.  7, 11—98 ;  x.  1—14 ;  Acta,  xiii.  38,  &c. 
Hence  the  term  aVu»  (esedes  eruenta),  which  so 
frequently  stands  for  the  death  of  Christ,  is  to  be 
understood  in  its  fuU  sense.  It  frequently  stands 
in  such  a  connexion  as  shews  that  the  figure  is 
derived  from  the  blood  of  the  sacrificial  victim, 
and  from  the  qualities  ascribed  to  it— e.  g.,  Heb. 
ix.  13, 14,  atfut  ta^)ptaif  xai  tpayiop,  in  opposition 
to  aifia  Xpi0v«v— «a^»c.    1  John,  i  7,  «*Tha 
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biMd  of  Chriat  e/eanses,'*  fte.  1  Pet  i.  19, 
««The  Mood  of  Christ,  a  lamb  teiihout  tpot  or 
blemish.'' 

TakiBg  all  these  texts  together,  there  is  do 
room  to  doubt  that  the  apostles  entertained  the 
opinions  respecting  the  death  of  Christ,  and  its 
effect,  which  were  ascribed  to  them  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  section«  These  opi  nions  hsTe 
been  shewn  (s.  108),  not  only  to  correspond  with 
the  particular  circle  of  ideas  with  which  they 
were  familiar  at  that  period,  but  to  meet  a  uni* 
yersal  necessity  of  man.  This  is  a  necessity, 
indeed,  which  is  but  little  felt  by  the  learned, 
and  least  of  all  by  the  merely  specnlative  scho- 
lar.   Vide  1  Cor.  i. — ^iiL 

IT.  thuvenaUiy^  and  Perfed  and  Perpetual  VaUdUy 
of  the  Atonement. 

(1)  Its  umvenaUty.  Two  points  most  here 
be  noticed. 

First.  According  to  the  clear  testimony  of 
the  Bible,  Christ  endured,  death  for  the  whole 
human  race ;  Ü  Cor.  y.  14«  15,  vttip  ftartur  oiu- 
^OM}.  Ver.  19,  ««God  reconciled  the  vmld  to 
himself  througrh  Christ."  1  Tim.  ii.  6,  Mi 
iwvto¥  srrtiivf  por  vycip  imnwß.  1  John,  ii.  3, 
«« He  is  the  propitiator,  not  only  for  our  sins,  (li 
e.,  those  of  Christians,)  but  also  for  the  sins 
oxoi>  fov  »off^Mv,"  ^.  But  the  passages  which 
are  most  explicit  upon  this  subject  are  found  in 
the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  where  Paul  oontro- 
rerts  the  mistaken  opinion  of  the  Jews  that  the 
blessings  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  belong  ex- 
elusively  to  the  posterity  of  Abraham.  He 
shews,  Romans,  ▼.  13 — 19,  that  as  one  man  was 
the  author  of  sin  in  the  world,  and  of  the  conse- 
quent punishment  which  ail  now  endure,  so  one 
ooan  is  the  author  of  salvation  and  forgiveness 
for  aXL  In  Romans,  iii.  9, 33,  he  shews  that  as 
the  moral  disease  is  unirersal  among  men,  the 
remedy  most  needs  be  universal ;  and,  in  ver. 
39,  that  the  benevolence  of  God  is  not  confined 
to  a  small  portion,  but  embraces  the  whole  fa- 
mily of  man. 

In  such  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
term  »coxxoi  or  m  koxxm  frequently  stands  for 
Kovtif.  E.  g.,  Rom.  V.  19,  m  hcoam  stands  for 
all  men  who  are  obnoxious  to  punishment  and 
need  forgiTeness;  as  it  reads  ver«  13, 18.  The 
same  in  ver.  15.  Cf.  Matt.  xx.  38;  xxvi.  38 ; 
1  Cor.  X.  33,  &c.  The  Hebrews  used  the  word 
T307  in  the  same  way,  Is.  liii.  13.  All  involves 
the  idea  of  many,  and  hence  in  the  ancient  lan- 
guages the  words  which  signify  many  are  often 
used  to  denote  universaHly^^so  many!  such  a 
multitude!  This  was  the  ease  especially  where 
only  one  was  pointed  out  in  contrast  to  the  many ; 
one  for  so  many  ! 

Note. — ^The  question  has  been  asked,  whether 
Christ  died  for  the  ungodly.  The  strict  partiou- 
larists  and  predeetinarians  answered  this  qnes- 
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tion  in  the  negative,  on  the  ground  that  the 
death  of  Christ  does  not  actilally  secure  the  sal- 
vation of  the  wicked,  and  is  of  no  ad  vantage  to 
them«  But  because  some,  by  their  own  fault, 
derive  no  advantage  from  the  death  of  Christ, 
we  cannot  say  that  the  death  of  Christ  does  not 
concern  them,  and  that  Christ  did  not  die  for 
them,  any  more  than  we  can  say  that  divine  in- 
struction has  no  power  in  itself  to  reform  man- 
kind, because  many  will  not  allow  themselves 
to  be  reformed  by  it.  Moreover,  this  opinion  is 
inconsistent  with  the  New  Testament.  In  3  Pet. 
ii.  1,  the  false  teachers  and  deceivers,  whom  a 
dreadful  destruction  awaited,  are  said  expressly 
to  deny  the  Lord  who  bought  (redeemed)  them» 
Misunderstanding  and  logomachy  may  be  obvi- 
ated by  attending  to  the  just  remark  of  the 
schoolmen,  that  the  design  of  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  the  oefiMi/results  of  it,  should  be  distingnieh- 
ed.  Jietu  primOf  Christ  died  for  all  men;  bnt 
aetu  seeundOf  not  for  all  men,  but  only  for  be- 
lievers—i.  e.,  according  to  the  purpose  of  God, 
all  might  be  exempted  from  punishment  and 
Tendered  happy  by  the  death  of  Christ;  but  all 
do  not  suffer  this  purpose  actually  to  take  effect 
with  regard  to  themselves ;  and  only  believers 
actually  attain  to  this  blessedness. 

Secondly,  Christ  removed  the  whole  punish- 
ment of  sin ;  his  death  atoned  for  all  sins«  .  So 
the  apostles  declare.  1  John,  i.  7,  ««The  blood 
of  Christ  cleanses  from  aU  sin."  Romans,  v. 
16 ;  viii.  1,  oMv  »ntaxptfwk  fo*;  h  Xpc0<9,  Acts, 
xiii.  38,  &c.  But  an  apparent  difficulty  is  here 
suggested,  whieh  must  be  answered  from  the 
discussion  respecting  punishments,  (s.  86, 87«) 
and  can  therefore  only  be  touched  here. 

Now  there  are  two  kinds  of  punishment»*- 
viz.,  natural,  such  as  flow  from  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  moral  action  itself,  (e.  g.,  debi- 
lity and  disease  from  luxurious  excess;)  and 
positive,  such  as  do  not  result  directly  from  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  moral  action,  bnt  are 
connected  with  it  by  the  free  will  of  the  law- 
giver. God  actually  threatens  to  inflict  such 
positive  punishments  upon  the  wicked,  espe- 
cially in  the  future  worid ;  just  as  he  pfomises, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  bestow  positive  rewards  in 
the  future  world  upon  the  righteous,  s.  87. 
Again ;  the  natural  punishments  of  sin  are  of 
two  kinds — ^vix.,  (a)  physical,  as  sickness  Ut 
consequence  of  immoderation;  and  (6)  morml 
(by  ht  the  wont !),  such  as  disquiet  of  mind, 
remorse  of  conscience,  and  drsad  of  God ;  s.  86, 
II.  3. 

Now,  has  Christ  redeemed  us  from  all  these 
punishments  1  Those  who  mean  to  speak  strietly 
and  logically  reply,  no!  Christ  has  redeemed 
us,  properly  speaking,  only  from  positive  divine 
punishments  in  the  future  world,  and  from  that 
kind  of  na/uro/ punishments  which  may  be  called 
moralf  or  the  evil  leenlts  of  Main  ainoral  vsspeot* 
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Even  the  man  who  is  reformed  still  retains  the 
consciousness  of  the  sins  which  he  has  commit" 
ted,  and  reflects  upon  thera  with  sorrow,  shame, 
and  repret.  But  the  pardoned  sinner  knows 
that  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  has  forgiven  his 
•ins ;  and  so  is  no  longer  subject  to  that  disquiet 
ef  mind,  pain  of  conscience^  dread  of  God  and 
deapair-— the  pcaw  moralis  of  sin,  which  render 
the  wicked  miserable. 

The  phyncal  part  of  natural  punishment  in- 
deed remains,  CTen  after  the  transgressor  is  re- 
formed. If  any  one,  by  his  extravagance,  has 
made  himself  sick  and  poor,  he  will  not,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  pardoned  and  renewed, become 
well  and  prosperous.  The  physical  conse- 
quences of  sin  continue,  not  only  through  the 
preaent  life,  but  probably  through  the  life  to 
come.  They  can  be  obviated  only  by  a  mtroeu- 
lom  interference  of  God,  which  is  nowhere  pro- 
mised. But  these  very  physical  consequences 
of  sin,  whose  evil  is  so  lasting,  are  like  a  bitter 
medicine;  they  have  a  good  effect,  and  secure 
ns  from  turning  again  from  the  right  path.  Al- 
though one  who  is  pardoned  has  therefore  no 
right  to  expect  that  the  physical  evils  resulting 
from  his  transgression  will  be  counteracted  by 
his  being  subsequently  forgiven,  yet  he  may 
hope,  both  from  what  has  now  been  said  and 
litom  common  experience,  that  these  evils  will 
be  very  much  diminished,  will  lose  the  terror 
of  pottishment,  and  contribute  to  his  good.  Such 
is  the  case  exactly  with  bodily  death. 

The  same  truth  is  taught  in  the  Bible,  not 
indeed  in  a  scientific  manner,  which  would  be 
nnintelligible  to  men  at  large,  but  in  the  popular 
manner,  in  which  it  should  always  be  taught. 
(1 )  The  Bible  never  says  that  Christ  has  entirely 
removed  the  physical  evils  which  naturally  re- 
sult from  sin.  (S)  When  the  sacred  writers  say 
that  Ckmi  suffered  punUkmerU for  ua,  they  mean 
principally  the  poeitive  punishment,  from  which 
he  has  liberated  us  by  his  sufferiogs  and  death. 
Vide  s.  87,  No.  3.  They  also  teach,  (3)  That 
one  who  trusts  in  Christ  can  take  courage,  can 
love  God  and  confide  in  him  without  dreading 
his  anger,  and  without  distreesing  himself  in 
Tiew  of  his  past  guilt,  which  is  now  forgiven 
him  for  the  sake  of  Christ.  The  remission  of 
the  moral  punishments  which  naturally  flow 
fiom  sin  is  thus  set  forth  in  a  manner  which 
ovght  to  be  followed  by  the  public  teacher. 
Vide  s.  i09,  ad  finem.  (4)  But  the  terms  par" 
don  mdforgiveneu  of  sin  are  frequently  used  in 
the  New  Testament  in  a  wider  sense,  compre- 
hending all  the  divine  favours  which  the  par- 
doned receive  from  God ;  they  denote  the  whole 
amoant  of  the  6/eMe<^fle«*-^he  aahaiioiv^which 
the  pardoned  enjoy.  Vide  s.  109,  Note.  If, 
therefore,  (6)  the  natural  physical  consequences 
of  past  sins  are  not  removed,  they  still  lose  their 
ses^ri^l  they  are  renderod  mild  and  in  many 


respects  beneficial ;  they  are  vastly  oTerbalanced 
by  the  various  blessings  bestowed,  and  thus 
cease,  in  their  actual  effects,  to  be  punishments. 
The  holy  scriptures,  therefore,  declare  with 
truth,  that  the  blood  of  Christ  atones  for  all  sins« 
Cf.  the  Programm  of  Noesselt,  above  cited. 

iVb^£.— Theologians  have  been  divided  on  the 
question,  whether  the  apostles  held  that  the  sins 
committed  before  Christ,  or  during  the  Old-Tee- 
tament  dispensation,  were  forgiven  by  God  on 
account  of  the  atonement  to  be  afterwards  made. 
Doederlein  and  others  take  the  negative  side. 
They  say  that  the  o^etf^  rtpoyByovottav  afiapti^/ta- 
f Mf,  Rom.  iii.  25,  may  denote  the  remission  of 
the  sins  which  «the  Jews  and  Gentiles  of  that 
age  had  committed  before  their  conversion  to 
Christianity.  The  ttapaßdani  iyd  t^  Hptatij 
Buj^i^ij,  Heb.  ix.  15,  may  be  understood  in  the 
eame  way,  or  may  denote  the  eins  which  were 
irremissible  during  the  Old-Testament  dispensa« 
tion.  Vide  ver.  9.  But  the  context  of  this  pas- 
sage is  more  favourable  to  the  common  interpre- 
tation. 

Besides,  the  affirmative  of  thia  qnestion  is 
supported,  (1)  By  the  whole  analogy  of  scrip- 
ture. The  Jews  of  that  age  agree  witli  Christ 
and  the  apostles  in  teaching  that  men  of  the 
earliest  times  hoped  for  the  Messiah-^at  the 
divine  ordinances  of  the  former  dispensation  re- 
ferred to  him,  and  pointed  him  out— and  that  all 
the  pious  of  antiquity  confided  in  him.  Vide 
John,  viii.  66;  Luke,  z.  94;  1  Pet.  i.  10, 11. 
Cf.  s.  90.  (3)  By  the  passage,  Heb.  ix.  36, 
where  this  doctrine  is  plainly  implied.  »^  God 
appointed  that  Christ  should  suffer  and  die  for 
aU  sins,  and  oneefor  all.  Otherwise,  it  would^ 
have  been  necessary  that  he  shoold  suffer  mere 
than  once  (^oxxoxk)  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world ;  since  there  were  always  sinners  in  the 
world."  This  plainly  involves  the  sentiment 
that  Christ  died  for  the  men  who  lived  before 
him.  The  opinion  of  Loefiler  and  other  modem 
writers,  that  pardon  through  the  death  of  Christ 
related  only  to  the  new  converts  from  Judaism 
and  heathenism  is  entirely  false  and  contradic- 
tory to  the  New  Testament.  Vide  Gal.  iii.  21, 
seq.;  Romans,  i.  18,  seq.,  coll.  1  Tbess.  i,  10; 
John,  iii.  .13 — 16;  Romans,  v.  18,  19;  and 
especially  1  John,  ii.  1,  2. 

(2)  The  other  attribute  of  the  atoning  death 
of  Christ  is,  its  permanent  and  perfed  validity 9 
(perennita»^  perennu  valor  meriii  CkrieU») 

This  doctrine  is  held  in  opposition  to  those 
who  believe  that  the  expiatory  sacrifice  of 
Christ  IS  not  valid  and  sufficient  for  the  atone- 
ment of  some  particular  sins,  and  who  therefore 
seek  for  other  means  of  obtaining  pardon,  such 
as  penances  and  satisfactions.  This  opinion 
has  not  only  prevailed  in  modem  times,  espe- 
cially since  the  middle  ages,  throughout  the 
whole  body  of  the  Romish  churchy  hut  former- 
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ly,  though  in  different  forms,  even  in  the  times 
of  the  apostles,  among  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Vide 
8. 108y  No.  I.  Paal  therefore  shews,  especially 
in  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  Christ  had 
sacrificed  himself  once  for  all  {anoi)  for  all  sins, 
and  that  now  no  more  sacrifices,  penances,  and 
expiations  are  necessary  for  men.  Heb.  tu. 
27,  Tovfo  iftoljjstv  i^ftai,  im/tw  dycveyxo;. 
Heb.  ix.  25,  36 — ^28,  •«  He  appeared  at  the  close 
of  this  age,  oHai  st;  a^irtiabv  afiaptloi*  and  then 
artai  ftpoötvtx'^eCi  st;  th  HolkKov  wtvfyxilv  oftop- 
«'kof.  So  also,  X.  14,  fuj^  ftpoa^opf  ttttXiUixtv 
rtf  fd  itffvixii  tovi  ayvafofiivevf»  Accord- 
ingly, Christ  is  said,  ix.  11,  by  his  once  enter- 
ing into  the  hearens,  to  have  procured  eternal 
redemption,  {aUoptaif  v6f puatf.) 

SECTION  cxn 

or  TBE  lirrLUBHCB  WHICH  THE  RB8URRXCTI0N  OF 
CHRIST,  AND  B18  8UB8KQ0E1CT  EXALTATION  AND 
UfTBBCtaStONt  BATS  UPON  OUR  rOROlVCNCSS  OR 
JUSTIFICATION. 

It  was  observed  (s.  110,  adfinem)  that  the 
New  Testament  points  to  three  particulars  in 
the  justification  procured  for  us  by  Christ  The 
first  of  these,  the  death  of  Christ,  was  consider- 
ed, s.  111.  We  come  now  to  treat  of  the  two 
remaining  particulars. 

L  The  Mfluenee  of  the  Returreetien  and  Exaltation 
of  Chrüt  upon  our  Justifiaxtion, 
We  hare  before  examined  (s.  37)  what  is 
uniformly  taught  in  the  Bible  respecting  the  re- 
surrection of  Christ,  and  the  great  importance 
of  this  event,  and  all  this  is  here  presupposed. 
The  resurrection  of  Christ  is  mentioned,  in  con- 
nexion with  our  Justification,  with  the  most  dis- 
tinctness in  the  two  following  texts — viz.,  2  Cor. 
T.  15,  ••  Christians  should  not  live  for  their  own 
pleasure  (lavr^  ^riv\  but  for  the  honour  of 
Christ,  and  according  to  his  will,  t^  vrtkp  o^mv 
atto^avortt  xai  lyrp^fvr»*'  (sc.  ^Ttip  o^mv)  ;  and 
Rom.  iv.  25,  «•  He  died  (according  to  the  divine 
purpose)  5(a  ta  ttapafCt&fjtikfa  ^fiwv,  ^ycp^i? 

What  is  meant  by  his  being  raised  for  our 
justification  must  be  gathered  from  other  pas- 
sages. 1  Pet  i.  3,  ««God  has  made  us,  by 
means  of  Christianity,  reformed  men  (bom 
again) ^  that  we  might  cherish  a  firm  hope  («t; 
ixnCBa  ^uKsmf,  sc.  of  future  happiness,  ver.  4), 
through  the'reeurreetion  of  Christ,  I  Pet  i.  21, 
«•  God  has  raised  Christ  and  rewarded  him  with 
glory  (the  state  of  exaltation  in  the  heavens), 
that  he— the  risen  and  glorified  Christ— might 
be  your  confidence  and  hope  in  God**— i.  e.,  that 
you  should  consider  him  as  the  person  to  whom 
alone  you  are  indebted  for  the  confidence  which 
'  you  now  are  enabled  to  repose  in  God.  1  Cor. 
zv.  17,  «If  Christ  were  not  risen,  then  the  eon» 


fidence  (ttCott^)  which  you  fee!  in  him  would 
be  vain ;  It t  ioxl  iv  ofiaptCtui  '^fiov*'-— i.  e.,  yoo 
could  not  be  certain  of  that  forgiveness  whioh 
you  now  hope  to  obtain  from  God  through 
Christ    Cf.  Rom.  viit.  34. 

From  these  passages  taken  together  we  can 
easily  gather  the  relation  and  connexion  in 
which  the  resurrection  and  exaltation  of  Chiist 
stand  to  our  justification  and  forgiveness.  Tho 
resurrection  of  Christ  then,  cannot  be  consider- 
ed to  have  any  desert  in  itself  alone.  Hot  can  it 
be  supposed,  separately  considered,  to  have  freed 
ns  from  the  punishment  of  sin.  But,  aoeording 
to  the  Bible,  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  his 
subsequent  reward  in  heaven  give  attestation 
and  confirmation  to  all  that  he  taught  and  tci^ 
fered.  For  since  God  raised  and  rewarded 
Christ,  we  most  conclude  that  He  fully  ap- 
proved of  everything  which  Jesus  taught  and 
performed-^and  that  Christ  must  have  accon- 
plished  His  designs.  Did  Christ  Buffer  and 
die  with  the  intention  of  liberating  us  from  tho 
punishment  of  sin,  we  may  be  sure,  since  hit 
resurrection  and  exaltation,  that  he  fully  attain- 
ed this  object,  and  that  we  can  now  through  him 
lay  claim  to  reward  and  eternal  happiness.  This 
is  what  Peter  means  by  rtCaUi  xai  ixttii  ^fACt¥. 
In  the  passage  cited  from  1  Cor.,  Paul  means  to 
say,  that  if  Christ  w^ere  not  risen,  we  might  be 
led  to  suspect  that  he  had  not  performed  whs4 
he  promised  and  undertook  to  perform. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  the  declaration  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, ^ip^  tli  Bixiuoovvf^  j^ftfafv— viz.,  in  order 
to  afford  us  certainly  ef  our  fnrgiteness,  of  which 
we  could  have  no  certainty  if  Christ  had  re- 
mained in  the  grave.  Vide  Acts,  xiii.  37,  38. 
Accordingly,  the  resurrection  and  exaltadon 
(5ota,  as  Peter  has  it),  of  Christ  are  the  eim- 
ßrmation  and  assurance  of  our  justification, 
while  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  are  pro- 
perly the  procuring  cause  of  it 

n.  The  Jnfluenee  of  the  hUereession  of  Christ  upon 
our  Justifioaiunu 

(1)  Sketch  tfthe  history  tfthis  doctrine. 
Many  theologians,  and  some  of  the  eoelesias- 
tical  fathers,  represent  intercession  as  a  oonti- 
nued  externa]  action  of  Christ  different  from 
his  atonement  by  which  blessings  are  not  only 
imparted  to  us,  but  likewise  procured  for  us. 
Among  the  fathers  who  held  this  opinion  were 
Gregory  of  Nazianten,  Gregory  the  Great 
Paulus  of  Aquilia,  and  others ;  among  modem 
theologians,  Calvin,  and  of  the  Lutheran  ehureh, 
Chemnitz,  Baum  garten,  and  others.  These 
writers  regard  the  intercession  of  Christ  as  a 
distinct'work  performed  by  him  in  his  state  of 
exaltation  in  heaven.  They  have  very  different 
conceptions,  however,  respecting  the  manner  of 
this  work,  some  of  whioh  are  very  gross.  Many 
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of  thmn  «OBtended  for  an  inierceaM  terbalU — 
e«  g.«  Cyprian  and  Auguatine;  aad  their  opi«- 
Bioa  waa  adopted  in  the  Romish  ehnreh.  Ao- 
oordiogly«  Luther  renders  iy^vy^oM»»  Heb.  vii. 
35,  ««iV  biUäfür  n«,"  {Jufray$for  them.)  So 
Petaviua»  HoUaa,  Qaenatedt,  and  many  others» 
among  the  Lutherans.  They  also  differ  widely 
from  one  another  respecting  the  nature,  object, 
and  continuance  of  this  intercession.  Some 
consider  it  as  belonging  to  the  sacerdotal  office, 
in  which  case  the  comparison  is  drawn  from 
the  Jewish  high  priest  in  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews. Nothing  definite  upon  the  subject  ap- 
pears in  the  symbols,  except  in  the  Augsburg 
Qonfession;  anderen  there  no  distinct expla- 
nalion  is  given. 

Another  theory,  which  entirely  dirests  the 
sabjeot  of  its  material  dress,  and  which  has 
therefore  been  more  generally  approved  in  mo- 
dern ttmesy  was  first  distinctly  stated  by  Philip 
Limborch,  the  Arminian  theologian,  and  by 
Mnssus  in  the  seventeenth  century.  They 
consider  the  intercession  of  Christ  to  be  merely 
the  relation  in  which  he,  in  his  state  of  exalta- 
tion, stands  to  sinners,  as  their  Redeemer,  and 
not  as  a  continued  action,  by  which  he  still  pro- 
motes the  welfare  of  men,  and  by  which  salva- 
tion is  still  procured  for  them.  The  same  opi- 
nion is  found  in  Ballhorn's  dissertation,  De  in- 
tereeauone  Chri$U  taeerdotali^  (among  Walch*a 
Vorsitze;}  Göttingen,  1774.  This  opinion, 
however,  does  not  exactly  correspond  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Bible. 

(2)  ExplanaUon  ff  the  texU  relating  .to  IhU 
whjefit^  and  an  elucidation  of  the  idea»  contained 
in  Ihem.    Theae  texts  are— 

(a)  1  John,  ii.  1.  ««When  a  Chriatian  has 
committed  sin,  (let  him  not  despair  of  pardon, 
but  encourage  himself  with  the  Uiought,  that) 
we  have  ftapdxXfjtov  Kp^  tw  nwei^a^  in 
Jeaua,  the  righteous."  Here  itopcueVT^of  is,  pa^ 
IroiMM,  adoocate^  dtfendcr^  (Furepreeher^  Luther.) 
This  name  is  given  by  Philo  to  the  ministers 
and  favourites  at  court,  who  promise  to  any  one 
the  favour  of  the  king;  ^nd  also  to  the  high 
priest,  the  expiator  of  the  people.  Vide  Pro- 
gramm, De  Chrieto  et  Spiritu  Sancto  paraeleO»^ 
in  **  Scripta  varii  argumenti,*'  Num.  iv.  In 
this  respect  it  is  that  Christ  is  called  nopoxxi^ 
f 0$.  He  is  our  expiator^  ixn6fi6f  nspi  afia^tu»^^ 
yer.  9.  Accordingly,  the  meaning  of  this  pas- 
sage ia,  that  since  Christ  is  exalted  to  heaven,* 
and  while  he  continues  there,  we  may  be  firmly 
convinced  that  God  will  be  gracious  to  us,  and 
for  Christas  sake  will  remit  the  punishment  of 
onr  sins;  and  that  Christ,  in  his  state  of  exalta- 
tion, continues  without  intermission  his  cares 
fur  the  welfare  of  men. 

(6)  Bom«  viii.  34,  Here  Paul  says,  <*  No  one 
can  condemn  C*q/tqat^vsiv)  the  friends  of  God, 
(Christians.)    They  are  exempt  froin  punish« 


ment.  Christ  died  for  them ;  and  indeed,  (wlbat 
might  add  to  their  comfort,)  had  risen  again» 
was  seated  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  ^  s«  ^ 
tvyx^*  wttp  47/iwy,  (vertritt  imis,  Luther.)  '£1^ 
tvYXßt'uvt  joined  with  the  dative,  means  oeew^ 
rere  aUeud ;  then,  adirCf  eonoenire  aliquemt  Acts, 
XXV.  24;  joined  with  xwta  (twos)^  aetueare^ 
Rom.  xi.  3 ;  with  wtip  (^i9«$),  medium  ee  aUe» 
riue  eauea  interponere^  to  interpoae  in  hekaJfif 
onCf  to  intercede  for  him;  as  here,,  iniereedere 
pro  aUquo^  deprecarif  eaueam  aiieujue  agere» 
From  this  text  it  does  not  appear  that  this  in- 
tercession was  performed  by  words.  The  prin- 
cipal idea  is,  «*  Christ  is  now,  aa  it  were,  our 
patron  with  God ;  his  being  with  God  in  hea- 
ven gives  us  the  consoling  assurance  that 
through  him  we  are  for  ever  reconciled  with 
God  and  freed  from  the  puniahment  of  sin;  and 
that,  as  the  advocate  and  patron  of  the  pions, 
Christ  still  prosecutes  in  heaven  his  labours  for 
their  welfare.'* 

(c)  Heb.  vii.  95,  seq.  Here  the  case  is  the 
same.  ^  Christ  (being  an  eternal  high  priest) 
can  for  ever  bless  («i^f^y  iii  to  fta^ttUi)  all 
those  who  seek  the  favour  of  God  through  his 
mediation,  since  he  ever  lives  ft«  to  ivtvyxß^ 
vf crv" — i.  e.,  since  Christ  ever  lives  with  God 
in  heaven  we  can  always  be  sure  of  forgiveness 
and  of  every  divine  blessing;  for  be  is  not  in 
heaven  in  vain,  but  even  there  continuee  to  be 
engaged  for  our  welfare.  The  phrase  intereeamo 
aaeerdotali»  is  taken  from  this  passage ;  for  the 
figure  here,  as  in  the  whole  chapter,  is  borrowed 
from  the  Jewish  high  priest,  who  on  the  great 
day  of  atonement  entered  into  the  most  holy 
place  and  made  expiation  for  the  sins  of  the 
people,  {pro  populo  intercedebat  apud  Deum,) 
He  did  not  do  this,  however,  by  word»  (he  spake 
no  word,  vide  Ex.  xxviii.  and  Lev«  xvii.),  bat 
by  action— namely,  by  ofiering  the  blood  of  the 
victim.  The  object  of  this  comparison,  then, 
is  to  shew  that  Christ  performs  with  God  in 
the  heavenly  world  what  the  Jewish  high  priest 
did  yearly  for  the  people  upon  the  earth.  It  re- 
fers, then,  both  to  the  permanent  validity  of  the 
atonement  of  Christ,  and  to  his  continued  1»- 
boura  in  heaven  for  the  salvation  of  men.  Re- 
specting this  figure,  cf.  Morus,  p.  165,  seq. 

(ß)  Heb.  ix.  24— 41  parallel  passage,  which 
confirms  the  above  explanation*  »•  Christ  did 
not  enter  into  an  earthly  temple,  like  the  Jewieh 
high  priest,  but  into  heaven  itself,  v^  i  /t  f  a»  t  ^ 
>^va&  «9  «(po0Mrt9  9fo»  vK<p  17/uatr'*'— ^e  very 
phrase  applidd  to  the  high  priest  when  he  pr»> 
sented  to  God,  in  the  temple,  the  blood  of  atone- 
ment for  the  people.  It  means,  therefore,  •«  in 
order  to  procure  for  us  a  firm  assurance  of  being 
expiated,  or  of  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  and  of 
the  enjoyment  of  all  the  spiritual  blessings  con* 
nected  with  forgiveness." 

The  interoesaion  of  Christ  before  God  in  the 
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hMvenly  world  denotes,  then,  both  the  lasting 
and  perfect  validity  and  efficacy  of  bis  atone- 
ment, of  which  we  obtain  eoneoling  aasuranee  by 
hia  abiding  with  God  in  his  state  of  ezaltatbn, 
and  also  the  continued  wakeful  care  which  Jeans 
Christ  exercises  in  hearen  over  his  followers  on 
the  earth.  In  short,  the  intercession  of  Christ 
is  one  of  the  chief  employments  which  Christ 
ptoseeotes  in  heaven  in  his  state  of  exaltation, 
as  the  King  and  Patron  of  men,  and  especially 
of  the  Christian  church,  and  its  individual  mem- 
bers; s.  98.  He  is  our  Paracletos  and  Patron, 
therefore,  not  merely  in  respect  to  what  he  for- 
merly did  for  men  while  upon  the  earth,  bat  also 
in  respect  to  the  efforts  which  he  still  continues 
to  make  for  our  welfare« 

The  Bible  nowhere  teaches  that  this  tnlereet- 
wm  consists  in  vfortU,  But  considering  that 
Christ  mast  still  be  regarded  as  a  man,  though 
in  heaven,  there  is  no  objection  to  representing 
the  thing  under  the  figure  of  actual  intercession. 
In  brief,  Christ  does  for  us  all  and  more  than 
could  be  done  among  men  through  verbal  inters 
cession,  or  other  kinds  of  interposition,  by  a 
powerful  human  advocate.  The  passage.  Heb. 
xii.  24,  may  here  be  compared :  <«  The  blood  of 
Christ  speaks  better  (for  us)  than  the  blood  of 
Abel."  The  blood  of  Abel  cried  to  God  for 
vengeance  upon  Cain.  The  death  of  Christ 
moves  God,  not  to  punish,  but  to  bless  and  for- 
give. 

SECTION  CXUI. 

THB  8CRIPTURC  DOCTRINE  Or  PARDOIT  OR  JUSTiri- 
CATION  THROUGH  CHRIST,  AS  AN  UNIVERSAL  AND 
UNMERITED  FAVOUR  OP  OOD. 

L  2%«  UnivenaUty  oftkU  BentfiL 
It  is  universal  as  the  atonement  itself.  Vide 
a.  Ill,  II.  If  the  atonement  extends  to  the 
whole  human  race,  justification  must  also  be 
«niversal — i.  e.,  all  most  be  able  to  obtain  the 
actual  forgiveness  of  their  sins  and  blessedness 
on  sccoont  of  the  atonement  of  Christ.  But  in 
order  to  obviate  mistakea,  spme  points  may  re- 
^luire  explanation.  Justification,  then,  is  urn- 
wnal, 

(1)  In  respect  to  the/ierson«  to  he  pardoned. 
M  men,  according  to  the  Bible,  may  partake 
of  this  benefit.  It  was  designed  for  all.  Vide 
especially  Rom.  iii.  93;  v.  15;  a.  Ill,  in  (^po- 
siiion  to  Jewish  exclosiveness.  It  is  bestowed, 
however,  eondiUanaUy  /  certain  conditions  are 
presoribed  which  are  indispensable.  Those  who 
do  not  comply  with  these  conditions  are  excluded 
from  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefit.  Justification 
and  forgiveBess  ars  not,  therefore,  universal  in 
«fiect  [aeiu)>t  and  this  mUly  through  the  fault  of 
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Another  conclusion  from  the  universality  of 
justification  is,  that  every  one  may  be  mrt  of 
his  forgiveness.  This  certainty,  however,  must 
not  be  founded  upon  inward /eeiifigs,  whieh  ars 
frequently  deceptive,  but  upon  an  actual  conv- 
plianee  with  the  conditions  on  which  God  will 
forgive  sins.  If  any  one  finds  in  himself  the 
signs  of  true  foith,  of  sinoen  love  to  God  sna 
Christ,  of  a  renewed  heart,  and  of  a  virtuousi 
Christisn  disposition,  he  is  justified.  Romans, 
viii.  16,  ««The  holy.  Christian  tamper  (ytwv/to) 
wrought  in  us  by  God  gives  us  the  clearest  and 
surest  proof  that  we  are  the  children  of  God.** 
1  John,  iii.  7 ;  3  Peter,  i.  9,  10.  This  certainty 
is  in  the  highest  degree  necessary  to  our  tran- 
quillity and  happiness;  1  Tim.  L  16;  1  Cor.  vi. 
11;  1  John,  V.  18--dO. 

(3)  In  respect  to  mim  and  the  pntdJuMtd  of 
tin. 

(a)  As  to  Mfiff  t  ths  position  that  all  sins  with* 
out  exception  are  forgiven  for  Christ's  sake  is 
proved  partly  from  the  power  and  efficacy  of 
the  atonement  of  Chriat,  which  is  extended  to 
all  sins,  (vide  s.  Ill,  snd  the  texts  thers  sited ;) 
and  partly  from  the  texts  which  promise  forgive- 
ness of  idl  sins,  even  the  greateat  and  blackest, 
to  those  who  comply  with  the  prescribed  condi* 
tions  of  pardon;  Ezekisl,  xviii.  31,  32;  Psalm, 
ciii.  3 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  11 ;  Ephes.  ii.  5 ;  1  Tim.  i. 
15.  The  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  cannot  be 
regarded  as  an  exception.    Vide  s.  84. 

(h)  As  to  the  funUhmenlt  of  sin,  the  snswer 
to  the  question,  whether  the  pardoned  are 
exempt  from  all  the  punishments  of  sin,  whe- 
ther, therefore,  justification  is  pietM  ti  perfecta^ 
may  be  learned  from  s.  1 1 1,  II.  The  natural  and 
phytical  evils  which  result  from  past  sins,  in- 
deed, remain,  but  they  are  mitigated  and  render- 
ed more  tolerable,  and  ars  divested  of  the  terror 
of  punishment  by  the  cessation  of  the  moral 
evils  which  result  from  sin,  which  takes  place 
in  consequence  of  the  entirely  difierent  relation 
in  which  men  stand  to  God  after  they  ara  once 
pardoned.  The  posiiioe  punishments  of  sin  are 
entirely  removed,  and  man  receives  even  here 
the  expectation  of  pontivt  divine  rewards,  snd 
of  the  full  enjoyment  of  them  in  the  life  to  come. 

(e)  In  respect  to  time  and  lotting  continuance, 

Firtt. — The  scriptures  uniformly  teach  that 
forgiveness  extends  through  the  whole  life  of 
man.  He  may  receive  pardon  at  any  time, 
while  life  continues,  to  toon  as  hs  fulfils  the  re- 
quisite conditions  of  forgivsness.  This  last 
clause  should  be  carefully  and  expressly  annex- 
ed, in  order  to  preserve  men  from  security  and 


terms  objteUoe  and  tubfedive  justification.  Objec- 
tive jusüfication  is  the  act  of  God,  by  which  be  prof- 
fers pardon  to  sll  through  Christ ;  subjective  is  the 
act  of  man,  fay  whieh  he  aoeepti  the  pardon  frady 
ofiered  in  the  gospel.  The  fiina«r  is  universal,  ths 
latter  noir-Ta.l 
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«arelestnesB  in  sin«  Formerly  many  teacherSf 
Mpeoidly  in  the  Lutheran  church,  were  incau- 
tioiis  in  the  use  of  language  on  this  subject 
They  used  the  general  phrases,  the  door  of  tnerey 
aiand»  eoer  open ; '  man  eon  obiain  avour  (Jor^ 
giveneu)  in  the  kui  moment  tf  Ufe^  without  suit- 
able explanation  and  cautious  limitation.  But 
while  it  is  important,  on  the  one  hand,  to  shew 
that  God  is  indeed  ever  ready  to  forgire,  it 
ought,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  obserred,  that 
man  is  not  always  capable  of  forgiveness ;  that 
forgireness  is  necessarily  connected  with  repent- 
ance, as  an  indispenaable  condition,  (not  imply- 
ing, by  any  means,  that  repentance  is  the  pro- 
euring-eause  of  forgiveness;)  that  repentance 
and  holiness  are  important  things,  which  cannot 
be  accomplished  in  a  few  moments,  and  that 
therefore  it  is  extremely  dangerous  to  delay 
them  to  the  end  of  life,  especially  considering 
that  we  do  not  know  that  we  shall  then  have 
our  reason,  or  that  we  shall  not  die  anddenly. 
The  sincere  Christian  teacher  will  render  such 
eonsideratioos  as  impressive  as  possible,  in 
order  to  disturb  teewrity  in  sin.  He  should 
guard,  however,  with  equal  caution,  against  the 
mistake  of  those  who  represent  repentance  and 
holiness  as  the  meritonoui  ground  of  forgiveness. 

The  frequent  perversion  of  the  doctrine  of 
justification  gave  rise,  at  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  to  the  termimgtic  eontroveny.  Job. 
Ge.  Bdse,  a  deacon  at  Sorau,  in  endeavouring 
to  avoid  one  extreme  fell  into  another.  He  held 
that  God  did  not  continue  to  forgive,  even  to 
the  last,  such  persons  as  he  foresaw  would 
harden  themselves  in  impenitence,  but  that  he 
established  a  Hmit  of  graee^  {terminum  gratim 
oive  mluiii  peremptorium^)  to  which,  and  no  for^ 
ther,  he  would  afford  them  grace  for  repentance. 
He  appealed  to  the  texts  which  speak  of  God 
as  hardening  or  rejeeiing  men^  some  of  which 
have  no  reference  to  conversion  and  forgiveness, 
and  some  of  which  are  erroneously  explained  by 
him.  Vide  s.  85«  Ad  Rechenberg,  at  Leipsio, 
and  others,  assented  to  this  opinion,  though 
with  the  best  intentions.  But  Ittig,  Fecht, 
Neumann,  and  many  others,  opposed  this  opi- 
nion, and  wrote  against  the  work  of  Böse, 
4«  Terminus  peremptorius  salutis  humanae,'*  and 
against  Rechenberg.  They  were  in  the  right. 
This  opinion  is  not  taught  in  the  holy  scriptures, 
and  ia  calculated  to  lead  the  doubting  and  anx- 
ioos  to  detpair^  and  to  place  them,  as  many  sor- 
rowful examples  teach,  in  the  most  perilous 
condition,  both  as  to  soul  and  body,  especially 
on  the  bed  of  death. 

The  doctrine  that  repentance  and  holiness  are 
the  meritorioue  ground  of  salvation  would  have 
«qnally  terrible  consequences.  According  to 
this  doctrine,  we  should  be  compelled  to  deny 
all  hope  of  salvation  to  one  who  had  lived  an 


impenitent  sinner  till  the  last  part  of  his  life ; 
which  the  Bible  never  does,  and  which  is  in 
itself  cruel.  The  conscience  even  of  the  good 
man  must  say  to  him  on  his  death-bed,  that  his 
imperfect  virtues  are  insufficient  to  merit  heaven. 
In  neither  of  these  instances,  then,  would  there 
be  any  consolation ;  but  despair  would  be  the  re- 
sult of  this  doctrine  in  both. 

Secondly.  If  one  who  has  obtained  the  forgive- 
ness of  his  sins  is  guilty  of  new  transgressions, 
he  forfeits  the  blessing  of  forgiveness,  and  all 
its  salutary  consequences ;  and  by  new  offences 
incurs  new  punishments,  which,  after  his  fall, 
are  justly  more  severe  and  intolerable  than  be- 
fore. Still  it  cannot  be  said,  as  it  has  been  said 
by  some,  that  in  case  of  apostasy  God  considers 
the  sinA  once  forgiven  at  the  time  of  repent- 
ance as  not  forgiven,  and  that  he  still  imputes 
them  to  the  transgressor.  There  is  no  reason  for 
this  supposition ;  and  such  is  not  the  case  in  hu- 
man courts.  The  Bible  uses  the  terms,  Mn»  are 
bhtted  outy  no  more  remembered^  Ezekiel,  xviii. 
33;  xxxili.  16;  Psalm  ciii.  11,  13.  So  Paul 
says,  (Rom.  xi.  39,)  that  God  will  never  recal 
or  take  back  the  gifts  which  he  has  promised 
and  bestowed,  (Jkfuttojiixifito,  zo-pCttfiara.^  Vide 
Wemsdorf  *s  Dissertation  on  this  subject  in  Coll. 
Dissertat.  t  i.  p.  607,  seq. 

Thirdly.  Even  those  who  after  their  reforma- 
tion and  the  bestowment  of  forgiveness  fall  away 
and  transgress  anew,  may  again  obtain  the  for- 
giveness of  their  sins  as  soon  as  they  repent 
and  believe  in  Christ.  So  the  Bible  eyerywhere 
teaches,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament; 
Ezek.  xxxiii.  11 ;  1  Thess.  v.  9.  Christ  com- 
mands tts  to  be  forgiving  to  our  neighbour  who 
has  wronged  us,  since  in  this  we  shall  resemble 
God,  who  is  easily  reconciled,  and  who  willingly 
forgives  sin.  Therefore  the  precept,  Matthew, 
xviii.  31, 33,  is  applicable  to  God.  This  posi- 
tion is  confirmed  by  the  examples  of  many 
apostates  in  the  Bible,  who,  after  the  commis- 
sion of  great  offences,  were  again  received  into 
favour — e.  g.,  David,  3  Samuel,  xii.;  Peter, 
Matt,  xxvi.,  &c.  «The  condition  of  repentance 
and  faith,  however,  is  indispensable.  Vide  Ps. 
li.;  Moras,  p.  311,  seq. 

But  from  the  eariiest  ages  Christians  have  en- 
tertained various  erroneous  opinions  upon  this 
subject.  The  opinion  prevailed,  even  during  the 
earliest  ages,  that  great  sins  committed  after  bap- 
tism (by  which  ordinance  the  Christian  was  sop- 
posed  to  receive  the  remission  of  sin)  could  not 
be  pardoned  without  great  difficulty,  if  indeed  at 
all,  on  which  account  many  delayed  baptism  till 
the  end  of  life. 

The  exeommunietdion  of  great  offenders  had 
been  common  among  Christians  from  the  time  of 
the  apostles,  (as  it  was  among  the  Jews,  which 
indeed  at  that  time  was  necessary.)  But  now, 
in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  Montanus» 
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NoTatian«  and  many  others,  began  to  exercise 
this  prerogative  very  severely,  and  in  order  to 
invest  it  with  more  terror,  insisted  that  the  ex- 
communicated should  never  be  restored,  in  op- 
position to  those  who  were  too  lenient  in  re-ad* 
roittiog  them.  Montanus,  however,  declared 
expressly  that  they  might  still  obtain  forgiveness 
from  God,  (Tertullian,)  and  even  Novatian  was 
willing  to  leave  it  undetermined  how  God  would 
deal  with  them. 

But  afterwards,  some  particular  teachers  and 
some  whole  sects  maintained  that  one  who  is 
excluded  from  the  Christian  church  is  excluded 
from  the  favour  of  God  and  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  pardon.  This  opinion  prevailed  exten- 
sively in  the  Romish  church.  It  was  based  on 
the  principle.  Extra  eeclesiam  nulla  saltu.  In  op- 
position to  this  error,  the  ancient  creeds  pre- 
scribed the  declaration  Credo  remisnonem  ptecor 
torum.  This  same  error  is  controverted  in  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  Art  13.  The  ancient 
apostolic  church  was  far  removed  from  such  an 
opinion.  In  the  second  epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, Paul  advises  that  the  incestuous  person 
whom  he  had  required  to  be  excommunicated 
in  his  first  epistle  should  now  be  restored,  since 
he  had  repented  of  his  crime,  and  had  put  away 
his  offence.  And  even  there,  where  be  advises 
his  excommunication,  and  even  undertakes  to 
punish  him,  1  Cor.  v.  5,  he  will  by  no  means 
have  him  excluded  on  this  account  from  the  fa- 
vour of  God,  but  declares,  on  the  contrary,  that 
he  inflicts  punishment  with  the  very  intention 
of  saving  his  soul,  tiu  HvivfJM  aul^  iv  ^fu^ 

n.  JtuHJieation  or  Forgiveneta  i$  an  unmerited 
Divme  Femour. 

That  man  can  merit  the  divine  favonr  and 
forgiveness  by  good  works  or  virtues  is  an  old 
mistake,  which  continues  to  be  widely  preva- 
lent, and  is  ever  appearing  again  in  some  new 
form.  Against  this  mistake,  which  prevailed 
among  the  Jews  and  the  Christian  converts 
from  Judaism,  the  apostles  laboured  incessantly, 
in  entire  accordance  with  that  reasonable  decla- 
ration of  Jesus,  Luke,  xvii.  10,  **  When  we  have 
done  everything  which  we  are  bound  to  do,  (al- 
though no  one  can  ever  pretend  that  he  has,)  we 
are  still  servants  who  have  deserved  nothing, 
(Axptlo^i)  for  we  have  done  only  our  duty."  All 
our  good  works  do  not  confer  favour  upon  God, 
or  lay  him  under  obligation.  The  observance 
of  his  laws  is  our  duty,  and  tends  to  our  oton 
good  merely. 

In  Rom.  iii.  Paul  particularly  illustrates  this 
doctrine.  Ver.  24,  he  says,  «through  Christ 
we  are  justified,  dcofxav,  t^  xP^^  Ocov'* — i.  e., 
from  mere  free  grace,  which  we  have  not  de- 
served, and  which  we  cannot  repay.  Vide 
Matt.  X.  8.    Paul  therefore  calls  justification. 


dwpoy  e«ov,  Ephes.  ii.  8.  But  the  Jews  and  the 
Christian  converts  from  Judaism  in  that  age 
wens  particularly  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
the  external  observance  of  the  divine  law,  espe* 
dally  of  the  Mosaic  eeremomal  law,  the  most 
perfect  of  any,  was  meritorious,  and  more  than 
anything  else  procured  forgiveness  from  God« 
This  mistake  is  controverted  by  Paul  in  his 
Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians.  He 
shews  that  man  is  justified  by  God,  ovx  ii  t^yiMf 
vofjtov,  or  x*^s  tpytatf  vofutv,  (not  because  he  ob- 
serves the  law.  Tit.  iii.  5;  2  Tim.  i.  9;)  Rom. 
iii.  20,  21,  28,  ch.  vi.;  Gal.  ii.  16—21,  seq. 
Nojuo(  has  frequently  indeed  in  these  chapters  a 
special  reference  to  the  divine  law  given  by 
Moses,  because  this  was  regarded  by  the  Jews 
as  the  most  perfect.  But  it  is  by  no  means  to 
be  limited  to  this  sense.  Paul  afilrms  the  same 
in  respect  to  obedience  to  all  the  divine  precepts, 
since  this  obedience  is  always  imperfect,  Rom. 
iii.  28,  vi.  14;  Gal.  iii.  17,  29,  23;  and  ot  wto 
wfAov  are  not  merely  the  Jews,  but  all  who  sub- 
ject themselves  to  the  divine  laws,  thinking  to 
merit  the  favour  of  God  by  obedience.  Tho 
Jews  considered  their  observance  of  the  law  as 
meritorious,  and  many  Christians  hoped  to  be  ' 
justified  on  the  same  ground.  Paul  opposes 
this  opinion,  and  proves  that  Christians  cannot 
consider  obedience  as  the  meritorious  ground 
of  justification,  for  which  they  are  indebted  to 
Christ  alone.  But  what  Paul  says  respecting 
works,  applies  equally,  in  his  opinion,  to  obe- 
dience to  all  laws,  to  works  in  general,  even  to 
Christian  works.  He  does  not  speak  exclusive- 
ly of  the  law  given  by  Moses;  his  positions  are 
general,  applying  equally  to  all  the  laws  of 
God,  whether  given  by  Moses,  by  Christ,  or  in 
any  other  manner.  Vide  Progr.  ad  Rom.  rii. 
21,  in  Scripta  Varii  argumentif  No.  xii.  Our 
obedience  to  the  divine  law  is  not,  and  cannot 
be,  in  itself  mtritoriom:  That  this  is  a  general 
doctrine  is  perfectly  clear  from  Rom.  iv.— e.  g.» 
Ter.  4,  M  He  that  works  for  hire  (Ipyofiod»«  1 
Thess.  ii.  9,  seq.)  receives  bis  wages,  not 
through  the  grace  of  him  for  whom  he  laboiirs» 
(as  we  all  receive  pardon  firom  God,)  but  from 
the  obligation  of  his  employer  to  recompense 
him.'*  Now  if  we  receive  die  reward  tbroegb 
grace,  our  works  contribute  nothing  to  this  end, 
— they  are  not  the  meritoriow  gromid  of  our 
pardon. 

Paul  also  employs  the  argument,  that  >f  we- 
by  our  obedience  to  the  law  could  merit  pardon^ 
the  atonement  of  Christ  would  be  entirely  ii» 
vain.  The  fact  that  we  do  not  obtain  forgive- 
ness in  this  way  renders  the  atonement  neces- 
sary, Gal.  ii.  21. 

But  why  ft  Mtt  doctrine  taught  in  the  holy 
teripturec?  If  God  made  our  worin  of  legal 
obedience  the  measure  by  Which  he  bestowed 
pardon  and  reward,  we  should  hare  but  a  peoc 
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praepeet  For  how  imperfect  is  oar  obedience, 
especially  during  the  early  stages  of  the  Chris- 
tian life !  How  defective  is  it,  STen  in  the  best 
and  most  adranced  Christians!  The  greater 
advances  a  man  makes  in  holiness  and  in  Chris- 
tianity, the  more  he  sees  and  feels  his  imperfec- 
tion. What  feeble  hope  would  the  good  man 
then  have,  if  his  own  works  (which  his  eon- 
science  pronounces  very  imperfect)  should  be 
the  procuring  cause  of  his  pardon !  The  Chris- 
tian teacher  who  inculcates  such  an  opinion 
knows  not  what  he  does.  Melancthon  ex- 
pressed this  very  well  in  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession, Art  4. 

For  a  further  oonsideration  of  this  subject, 
and  an  account  of  the  controversies  respecting 
it  with  the  Romish  church,  vide  infra,  s.  134, 
196. 

SECTION  CXIV, 

or  THE  TAaiOUS  THEORIES  RE8PECTIN0  THE  NA- 
TURE AND  MANNER  Or  THE  ATONEMENT  Or 
CHRIST;  AND  A  NOTICE  Or  SOME  Or  THE  MOST 
IMPORTANT  WORKS  ON  ATONEMENT  AND  JUSTI- 
FICATION. 

The  common  word  authorized  by  ecclesiasti- 
cal usage  for  denoting  the  atonement  is  toftjfae- 
Uo  (Germ.  Oenugtkuung,)  This  word  is  not 
indeed  found  in  the  Bible,  but  is  in  itself  unob- 
jectionable, taken  in  the  large  sense  in  which 
it  was  formerly  understood  in  the  church,  and 
freed  from  the  false  opinions  sometimes  con- 
nected with  it  in  later  times.  This  word  was 
originally  a  judieial  term,  and  was  applied  for 
the  first  time  (with  many  more  of  a  similar  na- 
ture) by  Tertnllian,  who  was  himself  a  jurist, 
to  the  atonement  of  Christ  ••  Ckrisiui  peeeaia 
Aoimiitf  m,  omni  s  ATisr  aotionis  habitu  exfnant^'** 
De  patientia,  c.  10.  It  has  since  been  retained 
in  the  Latin  church,  though  it  occurs  but  seldom 
in  the  Latin  fathers,  and  did  not  become  gene- 
ral until  the  time  of  the  schoolmen,  and  espe- 
eially  of  Anselmus. 

The  words  satirfaeere  and  mUtfatUo  relate 
originally  to  matUr*  (f  debt^ — the  payment  cf 
debit  debiti  eolutio.  They  are  then  applied /^{v- 
raUvdy  to  other  things,  which  have,  or  are  sup- 
posed to  have,  some  resemblance  to  debt  Hence 
we  find  them  used  in  the  following  senses — 
viz.,  to  dieeharge  a  dAtfor  any  one  (eatufaeere 
pro  aUquo  debitore)^  to  make  him  content^  to  com- 
ply with  hi$  lottAeff,  to  fulfil  hU  deeirc,  to  do  what 
he  WOM  hoamd  topeiform^  to  heg  him  off  and  ob- 
tain  hie  pardon.  Hence  the  phrases  eatirfaeere 
i^ffkiot  munerij  expeetaHomtpromiMne'i  eatUfaoere 
populo  (to  comply  with  its  wishes),  ixa^bv 
««Mwir,  Mark,  xv.  15;  aeeipere  eatvfaetionem^ 
(to  aceept  the  payment  or  apology  offered,  or 
tiM  request  for  pardon.)  Saktfacere  often  de- 
BOtM  Ml  mevely  payment  with  money,  (thoagh 


this  is  the  ground  of  this  usage,)  bet  every  other 
mode  of  discharging  debt  or  obligation. 

Now  when  Tertullian  and  other  ancient 
writers  found  the  words  xvrpor  and  drrinwpov 
applied  in  the  Bible  to  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
(s.  106,)  they  were  very  naturally  led  to  adopt 
the  word  »aiufaeiio.  The  two  former  words 
properly  denote  a  ransom,  pretium  redempUonie, 
These  writers  retained  the  figure,  and  compared 
the  unhappy,  sinful  condition  of  man,  sometimes 
with  eaptimty^  sometimes  with  ddtt,  both  of 
which  comparisons  are  scriptural.  Sins  are  fre- 
quently called  in  the  Bible  hpteiJipMtok,  From 
these  Christ  freed  men  by  his  death.  This  death 
of  Christ  was  therefore  compared  with  the  sum 
which  is  paid  as  ransom  for  captives  or  debtors, 
to  liberate  them  from  captivity  or  release  them 
from  debt  At  first  this  was  considered  only 
as  a  figurative  mode  of  speech,  denoting  that 
God  was  by  this  means  ealüfied  or  appeaeod. 
But  afterwards  this  phraseology  came  to  be  un- 
derstood literally,  and  many  hypotheses  disho- 
nourable to  God  wero  suggested  in  explanation 
of  this  idea. 

But,  as  Moras  has  justly  observed,  there  is 
no  injury  to  be  apprehended  from  retaining  this 
word,  which  is  now  authorized  by  ecclesiastical 
usage,  if  it  is  only  so  explained  as  to  convey  the 
same  meaning  as  xvfpoy,  dlf(oxvrpcd«K,  and  simi- 
lar scriptural  terms.  The  phrsse,  Cknat  ha» 
made  aatirfaetion  for  fM,  should  therefore  be  ex- 
plained to  mean,  that  Christ  by  his  death  has 
procured  for  us  from  God  perfect  forgiveness 
and  the  remission  of  sins ;  so  that  now  we  have 
no  punishment  to  fear,  but  rather  blessings  to 
expect 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  me- 
thods of  explaining  this  subject,  and  the  eccle- 
siastical theories  respecting  it 

(1)  During  the  first  two  centuries  most  of  the 
ecclesiastical  fathere  adhered,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, to  the  simplicity  of  the  scriptural  repre- 
sentation of  this  subject,  and  attempted  no  defi- 
nite explanation  of  the  manner  of  the  atonement 
beyond  what  is  given  in  the  scriptures,  and  in 
doing  this,  made  use  for  the  most  part  of  scrip- 
tural phraseology.  They  represented  the  death 
of  Jesus  as  a  eaerifiee. 

But  a  theory,  some  traces  of  which  had  ap- 
peared even  during  the  second  century,  became 
prominent  during  the  third  and  fon^  centuries, 
and  continued  a  long  time  the  prevailing  theory 
among  the  learned  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
ohurohes.  The  adyocates  of  this  theory  took 
the  word  xwtpoia  in  its  primary  and  literal  sense, 
denoting  release  from  captivity  or  slavery  by 
the  payment  of  a  ransom,  (xvrpov,  s.  106.) 
With  this  they  associated  the  idea  of  the  power 
and  dominion  of  Satan  over  the  whole  human 
race,  in  a  sense  not  warranted  by  the  Bible. 
Th/^y  rsfened  to  the  texts  aflirming  that  Christ 
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freed  as  from  the  pewer  of  the  devil,  lliae 
orig[inated  the  following  theory  x—'EverafUr  the 
faÜ  (lit  danl  had  the  whole  human  race  in  his 
power  f  ho  txUed  over  men  like  a  iyrwU  over  hio 
vauak^  and  employed  ihemfor  Me  own  purpoees. 
Thus  far  thej  had  the  support  of  the  Bible.  Bat 
hefe  thej  began  to  philosophixe  beyond  what 
is  written«  ^Vom  this  eapUtiiy  God  might  in- 
deed have  reaeued  men  by  ihe  exerdte  of  hie  oi»- 
nipoienee  t  but  he  was  restrained  by  his  justice 
from  doing  this  with  violenee.  He  therefore 
offered  Satan  a  ransom^  in  consideration  tf  which 
he  should  release  mankind.  This  ransom  was 
the  death  (f  Christ,  (as  a  divine  being.)  In 
aocordanoe  with  this  theory,  Origen  interpreted 
the  text.  Matt  xk.  S8,  <«  He  gave  his  life  a  ransom 
for  men,'*  as  denoting  the  ransom  paid  to  the 
devil,  not  to  God.  Satan  had  consented  to  the 
compact  i  but  he  wished  fraudulently  to  retain 
Jeaus^  whom  he  considered  only  as  the  best  and 
most  pious  man  under  his  own  power^  and  so  slew 
this  innocent  being.  He  was  now,  therrfore^ 
justly  coMPSLUED  to  Uberate  ihe  human  race. 

This  theory  was  first  adopted  by  the  Grecian 
church,  and  especially  by  Origen,  (Comm.  in 
Matt.  xz.  et  alibi,}  through  whose  influence  it 
became  prevalent,  and  was  adopted  at  length 
by  Basilius,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Gregory  of 
Nazianzen,  Nestoiius,  and  others«  From  the 
Greeks  it  was  communicated  to  the  Latins, 
among  whom  it  was  first  distinctly  held  by  Am- 
brosias, and  afterwards  by  Augustine,  through 
whose  influence  it  was  rendered  almost  univer- 
sal in  the  Latin  church.  In  this  church  they 
endeavoured  to  perfect  the  theory.  Satan,  they 
added,  was  deceived  in  the  transaction;  for 
taking  Jesus  to  be  a  mere  man,  and  not  know- 
ing that  he  was  also  the  Son  of  God^  he  was  not 
able  to  retain  even  Asm,  after  he  had  slain  him. 
And  it  was  necessary  for  Christ  to  assume  a 
human  body  in  order  to  deceive  the  devil,  as 
fishes  are  caught  by  baits.  This  view  occurs 
frequently  in  the  writings  of  Leo  the  Great,  in 
the  fifth  century.  Cf.  Semler,  Geschichte  der 
Glaubenslehre,  prefixed  to  Baumgarten's  «<  Po- 
lemik ;"  Doederlein,  Diss,  de  redemptione  a  po- 
testate  diaboli,  in  his  ««Opuscula;"  and  Cotta, 
Hist,  doctrine  de  redemptione  sanguine  Christi 
facta,  in  his  edition  of  Gerhard's  «•  Loci  Theo- 
logici,"  prefixed  to  th.  4. 

So  preralent  was  this  theory  in  the  Latin 
church  before  the  twelfth  century,  that  Abelard 
declares,  **  Omnes  doctores  nostiri  post  apostolos, 
in  hoe  eonoeniunt  i*^  and  Bernhard  of  Clairvaux 
was  so  firmly  persuaded  of  its  truth  as  to  de- 
clare that  Abelard,  who  held  that  the  devil  never 
possessed,  in  a  literal  sense,  such  power  as  was 
ascribed  to  liim,  ought  rather  to  be  chastised 
with  rods  than  reasoned  with. 

But  after  the  twelfth  century  this  theory  gra« 
dually  lost  ground,  through  the  influence,  prin- 
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cipally,  of  the  schoolmen  who  lived  after  the  age 
of  Ansel m us  and  Abelard;  and  another  theory 
was  substituted  in  its  place.  Vide  No.  3. 
Peter  of  Lombardy,  however,  still  continued 
more  inclined  to  the  ancient  theory.  In  the 
Greek  church,  too,  this  hypothesis  was  gradu* 
ally  abandoned,  and  was  opposed  even  earlier 
than  in  the  Latin  church.  John  of  Damascus 
attacked  it  as  early  as  the  eighth  century,  and 
maintained  (De  fid.  Orthod.  1.  3)  that  Christ 
broug^it  his  blood,  which  was  shed  as  a  ransomy 
not  to  the  devil,  but  to  God,  in  order  to  deliver 
men  from  the  divine  punishments.  So  the  scrip- 
tures, **  He  offered  himself  to  God  for  us',  a  spot- 
less Tictim.''  This  is  implied  in  the  whole 
scriptural  idea  of  sacrifices,  which  were  oflfered 
only  to  God. 

(2)  The  other  theory,  of  which  also  some 
traces  appear  in  the  early  ages,  is  the  following. 
Proceeding  on  the  idea  of  debt^  the  authors  of 
this  theory  maintained  that  the  relation  of  all 
sinful  men  to  God  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  debtor 
to  his  creditors.  We  find  it  distinctly  said,  as 
early  as  the  fourth  century,  that  Christ  paid 
what  we  should  have  paid^  or  what  we  owed. 
The  idea  of  sacrifice  and  of  his  offering  up  him» 
self  was  still  associated  with  this.  The  learned 
now  began  to  carry  out  the  former  idea,  at  first, 
indeed,  in  a  manner  not  inconsistent  with  the 
scriptures.  The  debt  was  «tfi,  and  could  not  be 
cancelled,  or  the  punishmeni  remitted^  unless 
satisfaction  or  payment  were  made.  Since  men 
were  unable  to  do  this  of  themselyes,  Christ 
did  it  for  them ;  and  God  accepted  the  ransom, 
(the  death  of  Christ,)  and  forgave  men,  as  if 
they  themselves  had  made  satisfaction. 

We  find  very  clear  traces  of  this  theory  as 
early  as  the  fourth  century  in  the  writings  of 
Athanasius,  of  the  Grecian  church;  and  still 
more  clear,  in  the  writings  of  John  of  Damas« 
cus,  who  expressly  rejected  the  theory  stated  in 
No.  I.  At  the  same  period,  in  the  Latin  church, 
we  find  indications  of  the  same  theory  in  the 
writings  of  Hilarius  of  Poictiers,  (Com.  in  Ps. 
liii.)  But  the  schoolmen  of  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries  gave  this  theory  a  greater  cur- 
rency than  it  had  had  before,  and  spun  it  out  to 
a  finer  subtilty.  They  attempted  to  determine 
the  idea  of  atonement  with  philosophical  and 
dialectical  accuracy.  But  they  eould  not  do 
this  if  they  confined  themselres  to  the  plain  and 
popular  phraseology  of  the  Bible;  they  there- 
fore selected  the  judicial  word  saiirfaetio,  which 
had  been  already  used  by  the  older  writers. 
The  idea  on  which  they  began,  in  this  case  as 
in  others,  was  itself  scriptural ;  but  by  philoso- 
phizing upon  it  they  gradually  declined  from 
the  simple  doctrine  of  the  Bible.  This  was  the 
case  particularly  with  Ansel mus,  whose  system 
has  been  generally  adopted,  even  by  Luüieran 
theologians^  He  defineid  satirfadio  to  be  dMH 
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toktüo*  His  system  is  exhibited  most  fally  in 
his  work,  Cur  Deus  Homo?  He  maintained  the 
ahohtte  necessity  of  satisfaction,  in  the  meta- 
physical sense.  His  whole  theory  is  derived 
lirom  the  civil  proun  re^peeHng  debt  among  men, 
tnnsferred  to  the  tribanal  of  God.  Bot  sneh  is 
not  the  representation  of  the  Bible,  where  the 
oompassion  and  nndesenred  love  of  God  is  made 
the  ground  of  this  transaction,  and  not  any  ja- 
diciad  notions  of  this  nature.  God  is  compared 
with  a  mler  who  forgives  from  his  forbearance 
and  his  compassionate  love,  and  does  not  pro- 
ceed according  to  stem  justice;  Matt,  zviii. 
96,  87.  * 

The  following  is  the  system  of  Anselmns  :— 
Man  owes  reverence  to  the  character  of  God, 
and  obedience  to  his  laws.  Whoever  withholds 
this  reverence  and  obedience  due  to  God,  robs 
God  of  what  belongs  to  him,  and  must  not  only 
nstore  that  which  he  withheld,  but  pay  an  ad- 
ditional amount,  as  amends  for  the  dishonour 
brought  upon  God.  Thus  it  stands  with  sin- 
■ers.  The  payment  of  this  debt  is  the  satirfac' 
Hon  which  every  sinner  must  make  to  God,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  his  offence.  For  God 
eannot  in  justice  remit  the  debt  (or  punishment) 
unless  satisfaction  is  made.  This  man  could 
never  do,  nor  indeed  any  other  than  God  him- 
self. And  yet  to  him,  as  judge,  must  this  sa- 
tisfaction be  made.  The  expedient  was  then 
devised  for  the  Son  of  God,  as  God-man,  by  his 
death  to  make  this  satisfaction.  He  was  able 
to  make  this  satisfaction  only  as  God ;  but  as 
nan,  he  was  also  able  to  be  surety  for  men,  and 
4iea  himself  actually  to  pay  the  debt,  or  make 
satisftietion  for  them.    Of.  s.  101,  ad  finem. 

This  fine-spun  juridico-philosophical  theory 
was  exactly  in  the  spirit  of  that  age,  and  was 
almost  universally  adopted  by  the  schoolmen, 
though  with  various  modifications— e.  g.,  by 
Alexander  of  Hales,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Duns 
Sootns,  Gabr.  Biel,  and  others.  Among  these, 
however,  a  controversy  arose  respecting  the 
talue  of  the  blood  of  Christ  in  cancelling  the 
debt  of  the  human  raee«  Thomas  Aquinas 
maintained  that  the  value  and  worth  {valor)  of 
the  blood  of  Christ  were  in  themselves  infinite, 
on  account  of  the  infinite  dignity  of  the  person 
of  Christ;  and  that  this  ransom  not  only  6a- 
Ittneed  but  outweighed  all  the  sins  of  all  men. 
He  was  followed  by  the  Dominicans.  This 
appears,  too,  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Ansel* 
mus.  Duns  Seotus,  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tained  that  God  was  »ati^led  with  this  ransom, 
although  it  had  not  in  itself  any  infinite  value 
or  worth.  God,  however,  accepted  it  as  suffi- 
cient and  equivalent.  He  thus  endeavoured  to 
approximate  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  which 
always  represents  justification  as  a  free  gift,  and 
a  proof  of  the  entirely  unmerited  love  of  God. 
He  was  followed  by  the  Franciscan^  But  even 


this  statement  was  fbanded  npo»  the  jodieial 
doctrine  of  aeeepHlatio,  when  anything  insaffi* 
cient  is  accepted  as  valid  and  equivalent.  Cf. 
Ziegler*s  Essay,  Historie  dogmatis  de  redemf»- 
tione  inde  ab  ecclesi«  primordits  nsqoe  ad  Lii- 
theri  tempera;  Göttingen,  1791,  4to. 

(3)  On  the  theories  and  explanations  of  tht« 
doctrine  which  have  prevailed  since  the  six- 
teenth century. 

(a)  The  system  of  Anselmns  had  been  ex* 
tending  through  the  Romish  ehoreh  ever  since 
the  twelfth  century,  through  the  influence  of  the 
schoolmen,  who  added  to  it  various  new  subtle- 
ties, distinctions,  and  terminologies.  This  Sana 
system  was  adopted,  in  main,  though  with  the 
slight  alteration  of  some  terms  and  representa- 
tions, by  a  considerable  number  of  protestant 
theologians.  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  tlie  other 
early  reformers,  adhered  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
Bible,  and  avoided  these  subtleties.  But  after 
the  death  of  Luther,  the  theologians  of  the  Lu- 
theran church  took  sides  in  great  numbers  with 
Anselmus  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  They  sow 
introduced  many  of  the  unscriptural  hypotheses 
and  distinctions  established  by  the  schoolmen, 
and  thus  deformed  the  doctrine  and  rendered  its 
truth  doubtful  in  the  minds  of  many.  Their 
great  error  consisted  in  representing  this  subject 
too  much  after  the  manner  of  men,  and,  of 
course,  unworthily  of  God.  The  symbolical 
books  of  the  protestants  have,  in  the  meantime, 
adhered  to  the  simple  Biblical  representation; 
and  these  exaggerated  opinions  have  been  held 
rather  by  particular  teachers  and  schools  than 
by  the  protestant  church  generally. 

The  following  are  examples  of  these  faulty 
representations  and  expressions :— (Torf,  it  is 
said,  was  actually  iNJUaxn  hy  the  Jtm  if  men  f 
he  wa»  ANOXRKD  and  BiraAOcn!  in  the  atrici 
wense  f  it  toaa  necessary  that  he  should  be  FRonn* 
ATXD,  and  that  his  robbbo  honour  should  be  re- 
stored  f  that  he  could  not  be  moved  to  compassion 
till  he  saw  hkodflow.  These  figurative  expreß 
sions  ought  either  to  be  wholly  avoided  in  the 
scientific  statement  of  the  theory,  or  to  be  justly 
and  scripturally  explained.  God  cannot  be  in« 
jured  in  the  literal  sense;  bis  honour  cannot  be 
destroyed  or  diminished.  But  those  who  used 
these  inconvenient  expressions  did  not  mean  by 
them  what  they  really  imply.  The  proper  idea 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  such  phraseology 
is  this :  that  the  laws  of  God  must  be  kept  holy 
and  inviolate;  that  God  does  and  must  strongiy 
express  his  displeasure  at  the  transgression  of 
his  wholesome  laws;  and  that  therefore  pnnisii- 
ments  are  necessary  for  theb  maintenance'. 

Again ;  many  held  that  the  guilt  of  sin  is  in» 
finilCy  (infinitum  debitumj  s.  81,  ad  finem,)  and 
that,  consequently,  Christ  endured  infinUs  f^ 
nishmentSf  the  pains  efheliitss^,  (Moras,  p.  169, 
No.  4,)  to  the  same  amount  as  ail  sinnen  taken 
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together  weeM  have  been  compelled  to  sofier; 
that  the  aatiefaetion  of  Christ  was  absolutely 
neeeseary,  and  the  only  poeeible  way  for  the 
reetoratiott  of  the  human  race;  that  some  parti« 
cnlar  aine  were  atoned  for  by  each  part  of  the 
suffeiinga  of  Christ;  that  the  blood  of  Christ 
had  a  physical  efficacy,  &c.  &c. 

{b)  These  false  representations«  and  others 
like  them,  which  are  so  dishonourable  to  God, 
gave  rise  to  various  controversies.  Reflecting 
persons  rejected  much  of  this  phraseology  and 
this  mode  of  representation  as  contrary  to  rea- 
son and  scripture.  Many  also  disapproved  of 
the  harmless  tenn  mOüfuiäu^  and  of  all  the  figu- 
rative expressions  reletive  to  Mt  and  the  ptdi» 
eiaipro€eue9  respecting  it  which  had  been  intro- 
duced by  Anselmus,  because  {hey  were  so  often 
perverted.  At  the  same  time,  they  did  not  deny 
any  essential  part  of  the  doctrine  itself,  but  only 
wkhed  to  simplify  the  subject,  and  to  adhere 
closely  both  to  the  principles  and  words  of  the 
Bible*  This  scholastic  system  and  this  tech- 
nical phraseology  were,  on  the  contrary,  de- 
fended with  great  seal. 

(e)  But  since  the  sixteenth  century  there  have 
not  been  wanting  persons  who  not  only  disliked 
and  rejected  the  ecclesiastical  form  and  phrase- 
ology of  this  doctrine,  but  who  opposed  the 
doctrine  itself  on  philosophical  and  theological 
grounds.  Among  these  were  Lalius  Sooinus 
and  Faustos  Socinus  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  their  nuoierous  avowed  or  secret  adherents 
in  the  same  and  the  following  centuries.  They 
made  the  desert  of  Christ  to  consist  merely  in 
his  doctrine  and  imtruetion.  By  his  death  he 
only  confirmed  his  doctrine,  and  gave  an  exam- 
ple of  patience,  firmness  in  suffering,  and  obe- 
dience to  God.  The  followers  of  Socinus  en- 
deavoured to  shew  that  there  are  no  panlive  di- 
vine pttni$hmenUf  since  if  this  were  true,  the 
atonement,  which  principally  relates  to  the  re- 
moval of  these,  would  fall  away  of  itself,  (s. 
Ill,  II.)  These  views  were  embraced  by  many 
of  the  Arminian  and  English  theologians  and 
philosophers,  who  were  followed,  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  by  great  numbers  of  German 
protestants.  Vide  the  Essaya  on  thia  aubject 
in  Eberhard,  Apologie  dea  Socratee ;  and  Stein- 
bart, System  der  Gldckseligkeitslehre,  &e. 

Philosophers  are  et  liberty  to  speculate  upon 
this  subieot,  according  to  their  own  views  and 
their  fiivourite  theories,  variable  and  transient 
ss  they  are.  If  they  please,  they  may  investi- 
gnte  the  subject  independently  of  the  Bible,  and 
propose  the  results  of  their  investigation  for  the 
examination  of  the  learned.  They  ought,  how- 
erer,  to  avoid  the  error,  so  frequently  committed 
ever  since  the  time  of  Socinus,  of  thinking  that 
tbe  Bible  must  neeessarily  contain  the  docuines 
npforoTed  as  true  on  the  philosophical  principles 
of  their  awn  partionlar  sohool»--the  fault  of  in- 


terpreting the  Bible,  not  according  to  its  own 
spirit,  and  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  it  was 
written,  but  according  to  the  vie  we  of  particular 
sects  of  philosophers  in  their  own  times"-a  fault 
which  has  been  often  repeated  of  late  by  the 
adherents  of  Kant  and  his  successors.  Let  any 
one  consider  the  various  and  contradictory  the- 
ories of  the  different  philosophical  schools  in 
our  own  age.  Now  each  of  these -echools  at» 
tempto  to  support  its  own  theory  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  holy  scriptures,  ^ut  aU  of  these  the- 
ories cannot  possibly  be  founded  in  tiie  Bible; 
and  who  can  say  which  of  them  all  is  so  t 

What  is  eutntiai  in  the  common  ecclesiastical 
system  respecting  the  atonement  is  clearly  re- 
vealed in  the  scriptures,  and  is  entirely  adapted 
to  the  spirit  of  the  sacred  writers  and  their 
whole  mode  of  thinking,  to  the  wants  of  the 
age  in  which  they  wrote,  and  to  the  wants  of 
mankind  at  large.  Vide  s.  108,  seq.  Mora» 
has  briefly  exhibited  the  e$actUiok  of  this  doe- 
trine,  p.  15(^—155,  s.  4—6. 

(4)  Many  protectant  theologians  began  a* 
early  as  the  seventeenth  century  to  depart  by 
degrees  from  the  theory  of  Anselmus,  whieb 
preeents  so  many  difficulties,  and  is  liable  to  so 
many  weighty  objectione,  and  to  bring  back 
this  doctrine  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Bible.  Th« 
book  of  Grotius,  ««De  satisfactione  Christi,'* 
(Leiden,  1617;  Hale,  1730,  ed.  Joach.  Lange,) 
was  the  first  thing  done  towards  undermining 
the  system  of  Anselrooe.  Grotius  indeed  made 
the  ecclesiastical  system  the  ground  of  hie 
work,  but  he  deduced  the  necessity  of  satiafei^ 
tion,  not  so  much  from  the  injury  done  to  God 
as  from  the  holiness  and  inviolableness  of  the 
divine  la  we,  which  render  punishments  neces- 
sary for  the  good  of  men.  In  thie  he  exactly 
accorded  with  the  Bible.  He  ehewed  that  there 
was  no  internal  and  abeolute  necessity  for  thie 
satisfaction,  but  that  the  necessity  was  only 
moral  or  reiaHve.  These  and  other  views  of  this 
scholar  became  gradually  more  current  among 
theologiana,  who  sought  both  to  bring  them  into 
a  still  nearer  agreement  with  the  Bible  and  also 
to  reconcile  them  with  the  eatablished  system 
of  the  church. 

Some  Protestant  theologians  have  made  use 
of  the  new  systems  of  philosophy  which  have 
become  succeeeively  prevalent  in  modern  times» 
to  illustrate  and  defend  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible 
and  of  ths  church.  Thus  Carpxoy,  Baumgarten, 
and  others,  made  use  of  the  Leibnitx-Wolfian 
philoeophy.  Vide  also  Reinbeck,  Tract.  Theol. 
de  redemptione  per  lytron;  Halle,  1710,  8vo; 
Theod.  le  Blanc,  Erweis  der  Genugthoung  Jeen 
Christi,  with  thepreiaoe  of  Rambach;  Giessea» 
1733,  8vo;— one  of  the  best  of  the  older  works. 
Staodlin  and  others  have  made  the  same  use  of 
the  philoeophy  of  Kant,  ae  Kant  hin^self  has 
done  in  his  *«  Religion  innerhalb  der  Grenzen 
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dar  blossen  Vernunft.^*  Bat  others,  with  equal 
zeal,  ha^e  employed  these  very  same  philoso* 
phieal  systems  in  opposition  to  this  doetrine  of 
the  Bible.  One  of  the  most  xealoos  opponents 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  in  modern  times 
is  Dr.  Ldffler,  in  hb  work,  *«  Ueber  die  kirch- 
liche Gtonag^oangslehie;  Züllichao,  1796,  8to. 

(6)  The  frequent  attacks  made  in  our  own 
age  both  upon  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  system 
and  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  itself  haye 
made  it  necessary  to  state  this  doetrine  more 
aecnrately  than  was  formerly  done.  Many  mo- 
derate theologians  hsTS  endeavoured  so  to  ex- 
hibit this  doctrine  that  it  should  agree  both  with 
the  decisions  of  RcTelation  and  with  the  ac- 
knowledged principles  of  sound  reason,  thus 
rendering  it  intelligible,  and  obviating  the  most 
important  objections  against  it  Since  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century  many  have  laboured 
ta  effect  this  object,  though  not  with  equal  suc- 
cess. Among  these  are  Ernesti,  Töllner,  Danov, 
Noesselt,  (Vom  Worth  der  Moral,)  Less,  Gries- 
baeh,  (Praktische  Dogmatik,)  Doderlein,  (Dog- 
matik,)  Michaelis,  (Gedanken  von  der  Sünde 
und  Genugfthunng;  GötUngen,  1779,  8vo,)and 
Seiler,  (Ueber  den  Versöhnungstod  Jesu,  with 
some  essays,  &c.,  3nd  ed. ;  Erlangen,  1733,  gr. 
8vo;  in  connexion  with  which  the  doctrine  of 
justifioation  is  treated.)  The  lastmenttoned 
writer  endeavours  to  refute  the  objections  of 
Eberhard  and  Steinbart.  Among  the  latest 
writers  on  this  subject  is  Dr.  Gottlob  Christ. 
Storr,  (Pauli  Brief  an  die  Hebräer  erläutert; 
Tubingen,  1789,  8vo;  3nd  Ansg.  Tubingen, 
1809«  Second  part,  UAer  den  dgerUHehen  Zweck 
dee  Thdes  Jesu,  s.  363—693.)  He  holds  that 
the  object  of  the  death  of  Christ  is  not  directly 
the  tffemuäitm  of  men«  and  that  their  exemption 
from  punishment  Is  not  the  effect  of  their  re- 
formation; but  that  the  direct  and  immediate 
object  of  his  death  is,  to  procure  the  forgivenees 
ofiin^  and  to  make  atonement.  Another  writer 
is  Schwarze,  (in  Gdrlita,)  ««Ueber  den  Tod 
Jesu,  als  ein  wesentliches  Stack  seines  Wohlt- 
hätigen  Plans  aur  fieglAckung  der  Menschen ; 
Leipcig,  1795,  8vo.  The  discourse  delivered 
by  Dr.  Reinhard,  at  the  Reformaiiorufeate,  on 
the  text,  Rom.  iiL  83,  seq.,  containing  a  brief 
and  praetieal  statement  of  the  scripture  doctrine 
of  the  atonement,  excited  much  attention,  espe- 
cially from  the  unusual  manner  of  its  publica- 
tion, and  led  to  many  writings  for  and  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  Bible.  Among  these  the 
following  work  is  in  many  respects  favourably 
distinguished :— «  Der  Widerstreit  der  Vernunft 
mit  sich  selbst  in  der  Vers5hnungslehre,  darge- 
stellt und  aufgeltet,  ven  Krug;*'  ZüUichau, 
1803,  8ve. 

The  essential  points  in  the  theory  adopted  hy 
the  moderate  theologians  of  the  protestantohurOh 
may  be  iWs  suted :— Ged  had  a  twofold  object 


in  view — vis.,  (ä)  to  preserve  inviolate  the  au- 
thority of  his  law  given  for  the  good  of  man. 
How  could  this  be  effected  otherwise  than  by 
the  punishment  of  transgression,  thraatened  ami 
actually  inflicted  I  (6)  But  as  a  slavish  fear  of 
God  is  utteriy  inconsistent  with  pure  religion, 
i^oßof  IxßaXXc*  tfpf  i/ydftT^t  1  John,  iv.  18,) 
some  means  must  be  chosen  to  free  men  from 
their  reasonable  fear  qfpumshment,  and  to  give 
them  a  certain  aasuranee  that  Grod  would  forgive 
them,  be  gracious  to  them,  and  count  them 
worthy  of  his  favour,  in  such  a  way,  however, 
as  not  to  occasion  indifference  with  regard  to 
sin.  Both  of  these  objects  were  attained  by  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  Christ;  ihefir$t  by  the 
proof  given,  through  the  sufferings  of  Jesus,  that 
God  abhors  sin  and  will  not  leave  it  unpunished  ; 
the  second,  by  the  declaration  of  God  that  Christ 
had  suffered  these  punishments  for  our  good,  in 
our  stead,  and  on  our  behalf.  Death  is  the  con- 
sf'qnenee  of  sin,  and  is  in  itself  a  great  evil.  We 
roust  regard  it  as  the  sum  of  all  evils  and  terror». 
(Hence  in  the  Bible  death  stands  for  every  kind 
of  mtaery.)  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  a 
violent  and  excruciating  death,  which  is  the  pu- 
nishment of  the  greatest  criminals.  Such  a 
death  did  God  himself  inflict  upon  Christ,  who 
was  himself  entiTely  guiltless,  (ayiof  sou  5»xeuo(.) 
God,  however,  could  not  be  so  unjust  and  cruel 
as  to  inflict  such  a  punishment  upon  an  innocent 
person  without  object  or  design.  Hence  we  may 
conclude  that  Christ  endured  his  sufferings  and 
death  for  men  who  should  property  have  endured 
these  punishments,  in  order  to  inspire  them  with 
confidence  in  God,  with  gratitude  and  love  to 
him,  and  to  banish  all  fear  of  the  divine  punish- 
ments from  their  hearts.  It  all  comes  back, 
therefore,  at  last,  to  this,  that  God  chose  this 
extraordinary  means  from  the  impulse  of  his 
own  sincere  love  and  benevolence  to  men.  Thus 
the  scriptures  always  represent  it,  and  on  this 
view  we  should  always  proceed  in  our  religious 
instructions.  Vide  Moms,  p.  153,  seq.,  s.  6. 
But  if  men  would  be  certain  that  they  have  in 
this  way  obtained  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins, 
they  must  place  their  entire  dependence  on 
Christ;  they  must  repent  of  their  sins ;  by  the 
help  of  God  lead  a  holy  life,  and  punctually  ob- 
serve all  the  divine  laws.  This  is  an  indispen- 
sable duty  and  an  essential  condition  of  salva- 
tion through  Christ;  and  to  one  who  has  sincere 
love  to  God  and  to  Christ, this  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult. Obedience  to  God,  being  prompted  by  love 
and  gratitude,  will  be  yielded  with  cheerfulness. 
No  one,  however,  most  consider  his  repentance 
or  holiness  as  the  meritorioue  ground  of  forgive- 
ness. For  forgiveness  is  not  the  effect  and  con- 
sequence of  our  holiness,  but  flows  from  the 
death  of  Christ. 

This  doctrine  thus  exhibited  cannot  be  injuri- 
ous to  morality ;  on  the  eotttivy»it  piodvees  ths 
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DTOSt  beneficial  eflfeets  upon  those  who  heliere 
it  from  the  heart,  (e.  108,  II.)  So  experience 
teaches.  We  see  the  most  conTincing  proofs  of 
the  beneficial  tendencies  of  this  doctrine  in  those 
Christlaii  eonunanides,  both  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dem times,  where  it  has  been  faithfally  tangfht 
and  cordially  believed.  [Cf;  Tholnck,  Lehre 
Ton  der  Sünde  and  vom  Versöhner,  s.  104,  ff. 
Haha,  Lehrbuch,  s.  475—500.  Bretschneider, 
Dogmatik,  b.  ii.  s.  945—355.  Neander,  b.  i. 
Abth.  ii.  s.  70—78.  Ftatt's  Magrazine,  b.  i.  s. 
1— ({7,  Ueber  die  Möglichkeit  der  Sünden-Ver- 
gebung.—Tb.] 

SECTION  CXV. 

or  Tm  AOTITB  OBBDtBirCC  or  CRB18T. 

I.  What  is  meant  by  Active  Obedience  /  and  a  His- 
tory of  this  Doärüu* 
Christ's  cheerful  discharge  of  the  commis- 
sion given  him  by  God  is  called  his  obedience 
(Jniaaeoii) ;  according  to  the  example  of  the 
Bible— e.  g.,  Phil.  iii.  9 ;  Rom.  r.  19 ;  Moras,  p. 
161,  s.  7.  Moras  justly  defines  the  obedience 
of  Christ  to  be,  peraetio  eorum,  qua  peragere  de- 
bmtj  et  in  peragendo  aumma  «tV/ta.  Christ  ex- 
hibited this  obedience  in  two  ways — ^viz.,  (a) 
by  acting  (agendo) — ^i.  e.,  by  keeping  and  ob- 
serving the  divine  laws;  (6)  by  sufferings  (pa^ 
/tefu2ö)«-i.  e.,  by  cheerfully  undertaking  and 
enduring  suffering  for  the  good  of  men,  in  ao- 
cofdance  with  the  divine  determination«  Cf.  s. 
93,  III.,  and  s.  95,  ad  finem.  The  former  way 
is  called  obedientia  aetiva,  (not  aäitfe  in  the 
sense  of  busy^  which  would  be  aetuoaa^  but  in 
the  sense  oiaeUng^  Germ,  tkuenderi)  the  latter, 
obedientia  passiva.  These  two  ways  may  be 
thus  distinguished  in  abstracto.  But  they  ought 
not  to  have  been  separated  from  each  other. 
Christ's  active  obedience  is  not  properly  differ- 
ent from  his  passive  obedience.  His  obedience 
is  one  and  the  same  in  all  cases.  Steering,  in 
itself  eonsiderad,  so  far  as  it  consists  in  nnplea- 
eant  sensations,  is  not  obedience.  A  person  may 
suffer  and  not  be  obedient,  but  impatient,  dis- 
obedient, and  refractory.  But  for  one  to  suffer 
obediently,  or  to  shew  obedience  in  suffering, 
this  is  an  aeiing^  a  fulfilment  of  duty,  or  that  vir- 
tue which  is  called  patience^  one  of  the  greatest 
And  most  difficult  of  virtues  I  But  how  can  a 
virtue,  which  consists  entirely  in  acting,  be  called 
passive  f  In  trath,  then,  the  obedience  of  Christ 
is  one  and  the  same  thing,  consisting  always  in 
acting*  It  is  that  virtue  by  whi&h  Christ  ful- 
filled not  only  the  moral  laws  of  God,  but  also 
the  positive  divine  commands  which  were  laid 
upon  him,  to  suffer,  to  die,  &c.  Obedience  is 
never  wholly  passive,  and  what  is  simply  passive 
is  not  obedience«  But  a  person  shews  obedience 
by  noting  in  smiering« 


Theologians  commonly  hold  that  the  active 
obedience  of  Christ  was  as  much  a  part  of  bis 
atonement  or  satisfaction  as  his  passive  obe- 
dience. This  opinion  might  be  more  clearly  and 
definiävely  expressed  as  follows : — The  satisfiMs- 
tion  which  Christ  has  made  consists  both  in  his 
enduring  the  punishments  incurred  by  men  ani 
in  his  yielding  a  perfect  obedience  to  the  divine 
laws.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  theologians. 
This  opinion  is  derived  from  the  twofold  obliga- 
tion of  men  (a)  to  keep  the  divine  laws,  and  (b) 
when  they  have  failed,  to  suffer  punishment  for 
their  sin.  In  this  way  the  satisfaction  of  Christ 
came  to  be  considersd  as  consisting  of  two  parts, 
active  and  passive.  This  view  was  then  con- 
nected with  the  theory  of  Anselmus,  respecting 
the  removal  of  the  guiä  and  penaUy  of  sin.  The 
suffering  of  Christ  removes  ih%penaüy,  and  hts 
active  obedience  the  guilt  of  sin ;  and  the  per» 
feet  righteousness  of  Christ,  or  his  fulfilment  of 
the  law,  is  imputed  to  us,  in  the  same  way  as 
if  we  ourselves  had  fulfilled  the  law,  and  thus 
our  defective  obedience  is  made  good.  Respect- 
ing this  doctrine  de  remissionc  eufpas  et  panm. 
Vide  s.  109,  II.  3.  This  is  in  brief  the  common 
theory,  which  will  be  more  particularly  exa- 
mined. No.  II. 

We  subjoin  a  brief  history  of  this  doctrine. 
Good  materials  for  this  history  may  be  found  in 
Walch*s  Inaugural  Disputation,  de  obedientia 
Christi  aetiva;  Göttingen,  1754,  4to. 

Passages  are  found  even  among  the  ancient 
fathers,  which  teach  that  the  fhlfilment  of  the 
divine  law  by  Christ  is  to  be  considered  as  if 
done  by  us.  Vide  the  passsges  cited  by  Waleh« 
Many  of  these  passages,  however,  appear  very 
doubtful  and  indefinite,  and  this  doctrine  was 
by  no  means  universally  established  in  the  earty 
church.  Even  Anselmus,  who  built  up  such  an 
artificial  system,  did  not  make  this  application 
of  the  twofold  obedience  of  Christ.  This,  how- 
ever, was  the  tendency  of  his  theory,  especially 
of  the  doctrine,  de  remissione  eu^  et  potnae. 
But  after  his  time,  this  explamytton  of  the  satis- 
faction made  by  Christ  by  means  of  bis  twofold 
obedience  was  adopted  by  several  schoolmen, 
who  now  looked  up  texts  for  its  support.  But 
it  was  never  very  generally  adopted  by  theolo- 
gians of  the  Romish  chnroh.  In  the  protestant 
church,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  almost  uni- 
versally taught  by  our  theologians  since  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  even  introduced  rate  the 
^•Form  of  Concord,'*  (Moras,  p.  169,  n.  5,) 
which,  however,  never  received  ian  universal 
symbolical  authority  in  the  Lutheran  church. 
This  explanation  is  not  found  in  the  other  sym- 
bols. One  reason,  perhaps,  of  the  reception  of 
this  explanation  in  the  protestant  church,  is  the 
supposition  that  the  theory  de  obedientia  aetiva 
could  be  used  to  advantage  against  the  catholic 
l«net  of  the  vahi«  of  one's  own  good  works* 
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Another  reason  is,  that  the  imputation  of  the 
netive  obedienoe  of  Christ  was  dented  by  the 
Soetnians  and  Arminians,  For  these  reasons, 
nost  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  theolo^ans 
aeeonnted  this  doctrine  essential  to  sound  ortho- 
doxy, fi  nl  doabtingr  whether  the  active  obe- 
dienoe of  Christ  eonstitotes  a  part  of  his  satis- 
faetion,  has  no  influence  upon  the  plan  of  salTa- 
tion  througrh  repentanect  faith,  and  {^liness. 
Baumgarten  and  Eroesti  have  therefore  justly 
enumerated  this  dispute  among  those  of  second- 
ary importance.  And,  in  fact,  the  difference 
among  theologians  upon  this  subject  has  often 
been  more  apparent  than  real.  There  were,  in- 
deed, some  Protestant  theologians,  eren  in  the 
former. century,  who  denied  the  desert  of  the 
actire  obedience  of  Christ^— e.  g.,  the  Lutheran 
theologian  Karg,  or  Parnmoniut ;  also  the  Re- 
formed theologian  John  Piscator,  who  had  many 
followers;  more  lately,  Jo.  la  Placette,  and 
others.  The  same  was  done  by  many  of  the 
English  theologians,  who  in  general  adopted 
the  Arminian  riews.  But  from  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  opinion  was  by  far  the  most  prevalent 
in  Uie  Lutheran  church  that  the  active  obedience 
of  Christ  is  of  the  nature  of  satisfaction,  or  td" 
eariotu.  This  opinion  is  defended  even  by 
Welch  in  the  place  just  referred  to. 

But  since  the  time  of  Tdllner  the  subject  has 
been  presented  in  a  different  light.  He  pub- 
lished a  work  entitled,  «*  Der  thätige  Gehorsam 
Christi;**  Breslau,  1768,  8vo.  In  this  he  de- 
nied that  the  active  obedience  of  Christ  is  of  the 
nature  of  satisfaction.  Upon  this  a  violent  con- 
troversy commenced.  Schubert,  Wicbmann, 
and  others,  wrote  against  him,  and  he,  in  reply, 
published  his  *^  Zusätze  i*^  Beriin,  1770.  The 
best  critique  of  this  matter  is  that  of  Emesti, 
Theol.  Bibl.  b.  iz.  s.  914,  f.  For  the  history 
of  the  whole  controversy  vide  Welch,  Neeuste 
Religionsgeschichte,  th.  iii.  s.  31 1 ,  f.  The  sub- 
ject is  considered  also  in  Eberhard,  Apologie 
des  Socrates,  th.  it.  s.  310,  f.  Of  late  years,  a 
great  number  of  Protestant  theolog;ian8  have  de- 
clared themsdvea  in  behalf  of  the  opinion  that 
the  active  obedience  of  Christ  is  properly  no 
part  of  his  satisfaction,  which  is  the  effect  solely 
of  his  passive  obedience.  Among  these  are 
ZacharisL,  Griesbsch,  Döderiein. 

n.  7U  worth  and  uaet  of  the  Aetwe  Obtdienee  of 
ChritL 

Thst  Christ  did  render  this  perfect  obedience 
is  dear,  both  from  the  fact  of  his  being  oinksBt 
(s.  93,  Hi.)  and  from  the  express  declarations 
of  the  Bible,  Matt.  v.  17 ;  John,  iv.  34,  viit.  99 ; 
Phil.  ii.  8.  Cf.  likewise  the  texts  Ps.  xl.  7, 
cited  by  Paul,  Heb.  x.  5.  This  perfect  obedi- 
ence is  useful  to  us  in  the  following  respects : — 

(1)  This  obedienoe  of  Christ  sunds  in  the 


most  close  and  inttmate  eonnexioB  wHh  bis 
whole  woric  for  the  good  of  mankind.  His  so^ 
ferings  and  death  could  not  possibly  have  the 
worth  and  the  salutary  consequences  aseribed  to 
them  in  the  scriptures,  if  Christ  had  endured 
them  otherwise  than  as  innocent  and  perfectly 
holy.  Histimoetnceand/Mf/eef  mWueafStheie» 
fore  frequently  mentioned  by  the  apostles,  whea 
they  speak  of  the  worth  of  his  sufferings  and 
death,  Heb.  ix.  14;  I  Pet.  i.  19;  iü.  18.  In 
Heb.  vii.37,  Paul  shews  that  the  death  of  Christ 
was  so  infinitely  superior  to  all  Jewish  saeri- 
fices,  because  Christ  was  ttfi/us,  and  was  not 
compelled,  like  the  Jewish  priests,  first  to  purify 
himself  by  offering  sacrifice  for  his  own  sins. 

(3)  Christ's  obedience  to  the  divine  laws  is 
useful  and  instructive  to  us,  in  funiishing  ns 
with  a  perfect  example  of  holiness  and  spotlees 
virtue.  Christ  explained  the  divine  laws  not 
merely  by  instruction,  but  by  action.  His 
whole  conduct  was  a  living  rsoommendatlon  of 
the  purest  and  most  perfect  morality,  and  power» 
folly  plead  in  behalf  of  virtue.  To  this  the  New 
Testament  frequently  alludes,  1  John,  iii.  3; 
1  Pet.  ii.  91 ;  Heb.  xii.  9. 

(3)  But  besides  this,  the  active  obedience  of 
Christ,  taken  by  its^f,  is  considered  by  many 
a  separate  part  of  his  satisfaction,  as  well  as  his 
passive  obedience.  Vide  No.  1.  They  sup- 
pose it  to  be  vieariou$t  in  itself  considered,  or 
that  it  will  be  imputed  to  us^.  e.,  that  merely 
on  account  of  the  perfect  obedience  yielded  by 
Christ  to  the  divine  law  we  shall  be  regarded 
and  treated  by  God  as  if  we  ourselves  had  per- 
fectly obeyed.  Accordingly,  they  suppose  that 
Christ,  in  our  stead,  has  supplied  or  made  good 
our  imperfect  obedience  to  the  divine  law.  To 
this  view  there  are  the  following  objectio 


(a)  Christ  nsver  spoke  of  an  imputation  of 
his  obedience  and  virtue,  as  he  frequently  did 
of  his  suflforings  and  death.  The  same  is  tme 
of  the  apostles.  Christ  frequently  speaks  in 
general  of  his  doing  the  will  of  his  Father  for 
the  good  of  men,  and  teaches  that  this  obedi- 
ence will  be  for  the  good  of  those  who  believe 
on  him.  He  does  so  very  frequently  in  the 
Gospel  of  John,  iii.  iv.,  vi.,  xliL,  seq.  17*  Bot 
here  he  refers  to  his  whole  obedience  both  la 
acäng  and  suffering,  and  does  not  separate  onto 
from  the  other.  Indeed,  there  are  psMages 
where  the  apostles  must  necessarily  have  spoken 
of  the  active  obedience  of  Christ  as  meartbus, 
if  they  had  held  any  such  doctrine.  E.  g., 
Rom.  vii.,  viii.,  where  Paul  laments  the  weak- 
ness and  imperfection  of  human  nature,  by 
which  man  is  unable,  even  with  the  best  inten- 
tions, perfectly  to  fulfil  the  divine  commands. 
In  this  connexion,  nothing  would  have  been 
more  consoling  than  the  mention  of  the  vicari- 
ous obedience  of  Christ,  by  which  our  imper* 
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ibot  obcdieneo  i«  Made  good«  Bat  nolbing  of 
ait  this !  For  the  conaolation  of  the  piooa«  be 
mentioM  only  the  deaths  rtMurretHon^  and  tnler^ 
c«iaMH»  of  Cbriet,  Rom.  yiii.  33,  34. 

The  active  obedience  of  Christ,  faowerec«  is 
act  eielttded.  Ib  Rom.  t.  19,  the  apostle  makes 
mentioB  of  it,  la  this  passage,  which  is  cited 
as  one  of  the  most  important  proof«tezts,  we 
fsad,  **As  throogh  the  disobedience  of  Adam 
many  became  sinners,  so  throagh  the  obedience 
of  Christ  many  are  made  righteons,**  or  are  par^ 
dencd.  In  ver.  18,  the  fropoiCTM^  'Ajo^  and 
dtaniuftim  XpMVoi»  are  contrasted.  Now,  accord- 
iog  to  the  uniform  scriptural  usage,  this  obe- 
dience of  Christ  does  not  refer  simply  and  ex- 
elosiTely  to  his  aotivc  obedience,  but  principally 
to  his  obedience  to  the  divine  command  to  suffer 
and  die  for  us,  Phil.  ii.  8;  Heb.  t.  8,  9.  But 
In  the  passage  cited,  the  apostle  clearly  com- 
prises under  the  word  wteuto^  the  whole  obedi- 
dienoe  of  Christ,  and  teaches  that  this,  especial* 
ly  as  shewn  in  suffering  for  us,  is  for  our  good. 
C f.. Rom.  X.  4.  On  the  whole,  then,  our  position, 
that  the  perfect  obedience  of  Christ  to  the  divine 
commands,  aeparmtefy  eofmdeted^  (i.  e.,  discon- 
nected from  his  death,)  is  never  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  as  meritorious,  is  confirmed.  The  scrip- 
tures deelars  that  the  whole  obedience  of  Christ, 
eaüiibited  both  in  acting  and  suffering,  is  for  our 
good.  But  they  never  divide  this  obedience,  as 
theologians  have  frequently  done.  The  whole 
obedience  of  Christ  is  useful  to  us  principally 
on  account  of  his  obedience  shewn  in  suffering. 

(b)  The  perfect  obedience  of  Christ,  it  is  as- 
serted, most  needs  be  imputed  to  us,  in  order  to 
make  good  our  defective  obedience  to  the  law, 
since  the  jtuUet  of  God  demands  perfect  obe- 
dience. But  to  this  it  may  be  answered,  (a) 
That  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  is  necessary; 
for  our  imperfect  obedience  to  the  di^^ne  law  is 
f\üket  guHUm  on  our  part,— -in  which  case  there 
is  no  imputation  of  guilt,  and  consequently  no 
reason  why  another's  righteousness  should  be 
imputed  to  as,-<-or  it  is  guilty  and  deserving  of 
punishment.  But  this  punishment  is  already 
removed  by  the  sufferings  and  death  (the  pas- 
sive obedience)  of  Christ  But  that  the  guilt 
as  well  as  punishment  of  sin  is  and  must  be 
removed  by  Christ,  cannot  be  proved.  Vide  s. 
109,  IL  9.  (ß)  It  is  inconsistent  with  many 
other  principles  and  declarations  of  the  Bible— 
e.  g.,  with  the  principle  that  man  will  be  re- 
warded^or  puniahed»  m«»  ta  %»  a  i  ^  o  v,  Rom. 
iL  6.  Here  the  imputation  of  the  merit  of  a«- 
UherU  works  is  entirely  excluded.  The  ancient 
prophets,  and  all  the  teachers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament from  the  time  of  John  the  Baptist,  con- 
tended strenuously  against  the  opinion  of  the 
Jews  respecting  the  imputation  of  the  vicarious 
righteousness  of  Abraham.  Vide  s.  108, 1.  3. 
We  aho^  not  theiefon  expect  such  a  doctrine 


as  this  from  them ;  but  the  scriptors  deelnne  of 
the  merit  of  the  whole  obedience  of  Christ  is 
fully  secured  against  perversion  by  the  frequent 
inculcation  of  diligence  in  holiness.  Vide  s. 
114,  ad  fin.  It  has  as  little  resemblance  to  the 
Jewish  doctrine  of  the  merit  of  the  good  work« 
of  Abraham,  as  it  has  to  that  of  the  Romish 
church,  respecting  the  desert  of  the  good  works 
of  the  sainis. 

(e)  Many  questionable  conclusions  may  be 
deduced  from  this  doctrine,  which  would  indeed 
be  rejected  by  its  advocates,  but  which  cannot 
be  easily  avoided. 

(a)  We  might  conclude  from  the  doctrine 
that  the  obedience  of  Christ  is  imputed  to  us, 
and  that  on  account  of  it  we  are  rewarded  by 
God,  that  the  long-continued  and  high  virtue  of 
a  confirmed  Christian  is  of  no  greater  value  in 
the  sight  of  God,  and  will  receive  no  greater 
reward,  than  the  imperfect  virtue  of  a  beginner ; 
for  the  deficiencies  of  the  latter  in  personal  ho- 
liness will,  according  to  this  doctrine,  be  made 
up  by  the  perfect  obedience  of  Christ  imputed 
to  him— i.  e.,  considered  as  his  own  obedience.. 
But  this  is  contrary  to  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples both  of  reason  and  revelation. 

(ß)  However  much  this  doctrine  may  be 
guarded  against  perversion  by  s&ying  that  the 
peraonal  virtue  of  the  Christian  is  not  excluded 
or  dispensed  with,  it  most  doubtless  weaken  the 
motive  to  holiness  of  life,  and  thus  prove  injn* 
rious  to  the  interesta  of  morality.  Why  was  it 
necessary  for  Christianity  to  point  out  so  many 
means  of  holiness,  in  order  that  we  might  attain 
perfect  happiness,  if  in  ikU  way  it  could  be  at 
once  attained  with  so  little  difficulty  and  labour.. 

iVb<6.-— It  may  help  to  setUe  the  controversy 
on  this  subject  to  consider  that  it  has  originated 
solely  in  mistake.  Two  things  have  been  sepa- 
rated  which  never  can  be  put  asunder,  and 
which  never  are  in  the  Bible,  hot,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  always  connected.  All  that  Christ 
did  and  suffered  for  our  good  receives  its  pecu* 
liar  worth  from  the  fact  that  he  did  it  from  obe- 
dience to  the  divine  will.  This  is  the  virtue 
or  obedience  of  Christ.  If  we  would  partake 
of  the  salutary  consequences  of  his  sufferings» 
we  must,  under  divine  guidance  and  assistance, 
follow  his  example.  This  is  an  indispensabia 
condition.  The  two  things  are  always  connect** 
ed  in  the  Bible,  and  should  be  in  our  instruc- 
tions; and  then  tbia  doetrine  caimot  be  abased. 
The  remarks  made  by  Moms,  p.  170, 171,  are 
directed  to  this  point. 

The  Bible  indeed  justifiss  us  in  saying,  (1) 
that  everytkdng  which  Christ  aeUvely  performed 
during  hie  whole  life,  in  obedieooe  to  God,  is 
salutary  to  us,  was  done  on  our  account,  and 
for  our  good.  But  (2)  we  tiierefoie  truly  af- 
firm, thai  our  whok  happineu  (ei«r^(pia)  «•  ike 
fruU  in  a  apuial  manner  of  hie  okedieoioe  to  ih^ 
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Awfie  eommand^  boih  in  kU  Buffering  and  in  all 
ike  mdiom  <f  hü  l^e.  Had  he  not  shewn  ihi% 
obedienoe,  we  should  not  have  attained  to  this 
happiness.  So  the  scriptures  everywhere  teach. 
The  obedience  of  Christ  in  sufferiog  is  therefore 
the  foundation,  and  imparts  to  us  the  assurance, 
that  all  his  other  obediencct  in  respect  to  all  the 
diTine  commands,  will  be  for  our  benefit;  John, 
▼i.  61;  iii.  14 — 16;  zii.  34;  1  John,  it.  9;  1 
Thess.  y.  9,  seq.  No  injury  to  morals  need  be 
apprehended  if  the  scripture  doctrine  is  follow* 
ed,  and  things  which  belong  together  are  not 
sepanted.    Vide  s.  114,  ad  finem. 


PART  II.  OF  CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  REDEMPTION  FROM  THE  POWER  OR  DOMI- 
NION OP  BIN. 


SECTION  CXVI. 

OP  TBI  IMPORTANCC  OP  TB18  DOCTRIHI  ;  ITS  COIT- 
PORMITP  WITH  SCBIPTURI  ;  AND  THE  MANNER 
IN  WHICH  Wa  ARE  PRBED  PROM  SIN  THROUGH 
CHRIST. 

I.  Lnportdnce  ofthia  Doctrine. 

In  treating  of  the  work  of  redemption,  writere 
hape  commonly  conaidered  only  the  first  part 
•*»tbe  atonement^  or  freedom  from  the  punith^ 
meni  ef  tin.  But  deHveranee  from  ein  belongs 
as  really  to  the  redemption  of  Christ  as  deliver- 
ance from  punishment,  which  indeed  Ernesti 
and  othen  hapc  before  remarked.  By  the  death 
of  Christ  we  are  indeed,  as  the  scriptures  teach, 
delivered  from  the  punishment  of  sin.  But  si  nee 
the  disposition  to  sin  is  so  strong  and  universal 
among  men,  (and  this  is  the  whole  cause  of 
their  degeneracy  and  unhappiness,)  some  means 
must  needs  be  pointed  out,  in  the  proper  use  of 
which  they  may,  under  divine  assistance,  over- 
come this  bias  and  propensity  to  sin,  and  may 
attain  to  true  holiness  and  the  practice  of  virtue, 
acceptable  in  the  sight  of  Ood.  If  Christ  had 
act  shewn  us  such  means,  his  work  of  redemp- 
tioB  would  have  been  incomplete,  and  his  atone- 
ment in  vain.  For  we  can  participate  in  the 
bleaainga  of  redemption,  even  after  we  have  ob- 
tained forgiveness,  only  by  avoiding  sin  and 
living  righteously.  And  had  not  Christ  fur- 
uished  ns  with  md^ns  to  do  this,  his  atonement 
would  be  of  no  avail. 

The  leasen  why  this  has  not  been  commonly 
considered  in  the  systems  of  theology  as  making 
a  part  of  the  work  of  redemption,  ia,  that  the 
Sooiniaos  have  regarded  it  aa  constituting  the 
whole  of  this  work,  exclusive  of  the  atonement 
ef  Ckriet  6y  hie  amferinge  and  deaths  Evange* 
Ucal  wrilen,  thsfdrore»  though  they  did  not  en- 


tirely omit  this  important  part  of  Christ*«  work, 
passed  it  by  in  this  connexion,  in  order  to  avoid 
all  fellowship  with  such  an  opinion,  and  to  af- 
ford no  appearance  of  diminishing  in  the  least 
from  the  influenoe  of  the  atonement  or  satisfac- 
tion of  Christ.  But  in  conformity  with  the 
Bible,  even  the  ancient  fathen  considered  both 
of  these  things  as  belonging  to  the  work  of  re- 
demption—e.  g.,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Leo  the 
Great,  and  Gregory  the  Great.  The  latter  says, 
^  Christ  became  man,  not  only  to  atone  for  ue 
by  his  sufferings  and  death ;  but  also  to  instniet 
us,  and  to  give  us  an  example."  This  is  the 
full  scriptural  idea  of  attoikvtptiteit.  Cf.  s.  106, 
II.  Therefore  redemption  (wcoXvfpwcrK)  com- 
prises the  two  following  parts— viz.,  (1)  Deli- 
verance from  the  punithmeni  of  sin  (»xotf/uo^, 
atonementt  »a/taXKa/yrf) ;  (3)  from  the  power  and 
dominion  of  sin.  The  former  ia  effected  by  his 
sufferings  and  death,  and  is  confirmed  by  his 
resurrection  and  intercession.  The  latter  is  ef- 
fected by  his  doetrine^  accompanied  by  divine 
power  (the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,)  and 
by  his  example. 

The  connexion  of  these  two^rts,  as  we  learn 
it  from  scripture  and  experience,  is  this:^ 
When  an  individual  is  assured  of  his  forgive- 
ness through  Christ,  he  is  filled  with  the  most 
sincere  love  and  gratitude  to  God  and  to  Christ. 
«« He  to  whom  much  is  forgiven,  loves  much  ;** 
Luke,  vii.  47.  These  feelings  render  him  dis- 
posed and  desirous  to  obey  the  commands  of 
God  and  Christ.  This  obedience,  flowing  from 
love,  is  not  burdensome,  but  eaay  and  joyful ; 
1  John,  V.  3,  seq.  The  actual  participation 
in  the  benefits  of  this  second  part  of  Chriat*s 
work,  belongs,  therefore,  in  all  ito  extent,  to 
those  only  who  have  experienced  the  benefits 
of  the  former  part.  A  Christian  teacher,  there- 
fore, proceeds  preposterously,  and  contrary  to 
the  example  of  the  holy  scriptures,  when  he  ex- 
hibits and  inculcates  only  the  second  part,  either 
passing  the  first  in  silence,  or  exciting  doubts 
with  regard  to  it,  or  casting  contempt  upon  it. 
He  ought  to  connect  the  two  parts,  and  to  exhi- 
bit them  cleariy  and  scripturelly,  as  the  apoetles 
have  done.  The  method  of  the  apostles  has 
been  proved  the  best  by  experience.  Whenever 
the  atonement  of  Christ,  or  the  firet  part  of  the 
work  of  redemption,  has  been  omitted,  little 
has  been  effected  by  preaching  morality,  and 
holding  up  the  example  of  Jesus.  Men  may 
be  taught  in  this  way  what  they  should  be,  but 
are  left  ignorant  of  the  means  of  becoming  so. 

n.  TJu»  Doctrine  Tme  and  Scriptural 
It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  that  Christ  be- 
came man,  not  only  to  free  us  from  the  /wnuA- 
ment  of  sin,  but  from  ein  itself.  Jesus  himself 
says  this,  John,  viii.  38, 36,  seq.  Cf.  John,  vL 
The  writings  of  the  apostlee  coolaiii  panages 
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of  the  same  import—«,  g*.,  Titus,  ii.  11—14. 
Here  Paal  she  we  Titas  what  he  ought  to  teach. 
He  says  (tot.  II,  13),  that  Christianity  makes 
men  pioas  and  virtuous,  and  gives  them  the 
most  cheerful  anticipations  of  the  future.  Now 
(ver.  14)  he  mentions  the  redemption  of  Christ, 
implying  (a)  that  he  died  for  us  (e^coxcv  lowtov 
t9(ip  i^;t(i^) ;  {h)  that  he  designed  to  df^iver  us 
(%'prpM<n^at)'  from  all  nnrighteousoess  (ano 
ftiarfi  avQfiUki)^  and  make  us  the  friends  of  God, 
and  ready  for  ail  good  works,  (Christian  vir- 
tues.)  Here  plainly  aatcikvt^wni  implies  hoth 
the  particulars  above  mentioned.  So  1  Pet.  i. 
18,  Christ  delivered  us  (xvrpovv)  ix  fMftaCoi 
waatpo^ifrom  a  iinfult  heaihenM,  vicious  Ufe. 
Ephes.  ii.  9,  10, «« We  are  xtitf^ivtii  iv  Xputt^ 
hti  «pyoK  oiTo^frf**— -i.  e.,  renewed,  placed  in  a 
situation  in  which  we  can  act  virtuously.  Gal. 
i.  4,  •«Christ  gave  himself  xspi  afiapfua¥  f^/iup 
(to  deliver  us  from  sin),  and  to  rescue  us  from 
our  former  condition  in  the  service  of  sin,  (ottus 
i^i%fltiu  i»  -row  fuutvo^  ftotnjpov»)"  The  two 
things  are  connected  still  more  clearly,  1  Pet. 
ii.  24,  «•  Christ  suffered  on  the  cross  the  punish- 
ment of  our  sins ;  we  ought  therefore  to  die  to 
sin,  and  live  entirely  for  holiness.  For  to  his 
sufferings  are  we  indebted  for  all  our  blessed- 
ness (this  twofold  good) ;  by  kit  stripes  we  are 
keaUd.'' 

In  order  deeply  to  impress  the  mind  with  the 
dose  connexion  and  the  practical  use  of  both  of 
these  parts,  the  apostles  frequently  transfer  the 
terms  relating  to  the  death  of  Christ  to  the. 
moral  improvement  or  holiness  of  men,  effected 
by  him.  E.  g.,  We  ought  to  die  spiritually  to 
sin,  as  he  died  for  it  bodily;  to  rtte,  &;c.  Vide 
the  texts  already  cited ;  dso  Rom.  vi.  4 ;  viii. 
10,  &c. 

More  important  still  are  the  passages  which 
teach  that  Christ  delivered  us  from  the  power 
and  dominion  of  Saian^  as  Ephes.  ii.  3 ;  that  he 
has  destroyed  the  power  of  the  devil,  &c. ;  John, 
xii.  31,  seq.  This  phraseology  is  best  explained 
by  the  passage,  1  John,  iii.  8,  6  nouav  ofiaptCav 
ix  6t«ß^hov  iotiv  (diaboli  filius,  or  diabolo  simi' 
Us,  Ter.  IS;  John,  viii.  44);  for  he  sinned  of 
old  (ävc'  ii>xv^)»  Again,  £»(  fovfo  i^aart^Ji^  6 
Ti6t  ecov,  iM»  Ufovi  Ipya  dtoßöjiov.  The  latter 
clause,  Ipya  6m0oxov,  is  clearly  synonymous 
wi th  afMftiat.  Si ns  are  thns  described ,  because 
the  devil  is  regarded  as  the  author  of  them,  and 
because  by  committing  sin  we  resemble  him, 
and  are  instruments  in  his  hand ;  as,  on  the  con- 
trary, Ipyo  Ofoi;,  are  virtuota  and  pious  actions — 
such  as  flow  from  likeiiess  to  God,  or  love  to 
him. 

in.  T%e  manner  in  which  Christ  deUoers  us  from 
Sin. 

If  we  would  obtain  definite  conceptions  upon 
tfa»  Hifajeet»  we  miisi  oome  down  to  the  simplest 
»9 


possible  ideas,  and  avoid  the  vague  and  obseore 
expressions  with  which  mystics  are  wont  to 
darken  their  own  views.  In  representing  the 
matter  briefly,  writere  are  often  content  with 
saying  that  new  power  and  ability  to  do  good  is 
afforded  us  by  Christ.  This  representation  ac- 
cords perfectly  with  the  holy  scriptures,  with 
the  promise  of  Christ,  and  with  Christian  expe- 
rience. From  this  language,  however,  we  are 
not  to  understand  that  any  miraculous  assistance 
is  furnished  by  Christ.  This  power  is  usually 
afforded  in  a  natural  manner,  and  the  scriptures 
themselves  clearly  point  out  the  means  by  which 
it  is  obtained.  That  Christ  frequently  and  dis- 
tinctly promised  his  aid  and  support  at  all  times 
to  all  his  foUowera,  if  they  on  their  part  per- 
formed the  requisite  conditions,  is  made  certain 
from  the  scriptures;  Matt,  xxviii.  20.  The 
term  ^vvofjui  Xptotov  occurs  frequently  in  John 
and  in  the  epistles.  Vide  John,  xv.  1,  seq. ;  3 
Cor.  xii.  9 ;  3  Pet.  i.  3,  4. 

This  assistance  of  God  and  Christ  which  is 
promised  to  Christians  in  connexion  with  their 
use  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  does  not  act  in  a 
manner  inconsistent  with  the  powers  and  con- 
stitution of  human  nature,  but  wholly  in  accord- 
ance with  them.  According  to  the  wise  consti- 
tution of  our  nature,  all  our  actions  are  princi- 
pally dependent  upon  the  fixed  determination 
of  the  will,  which  is  again  dependent  upon  the 
strength  and  clearness  of  the  motives  present  to 
the  understanding.  Now  we  are  frequently 
hindered  by  external  cireumstances  which  are 
beyond  our  control  from  the  practice  of  virtue. 
In  this  case  we  are  without  guilt,  and  the  omis- 
sion cannot  be  imputed  to  us.  (Here,  however, 
we  are  liable  to  deception  by  thinking  we  are 
without  fault,  when  this  is  not  true.)  But  often 
the  fault  is  in  ourselves.  We  allow  sense  to 
rule  our  reason.  We  refuse  properly  to  consider 
the  motives  placed  before  us,  or  we  neglect  op- 
portunity of  instructing  ourselves  respecting 
duty ;  or  are  chargeable,  perhaps,  with  both  of 
these  faults.  If  now,  in  this  case,  we  disobey 
the  law  of  God,  we  are  apt  to  bemoan  our  weak- 
ness and  want  of  power  for  doing  good.  Such 
faults  and  weakness  of  the  underetanding  and  will 
cannot  be  corrected  by  any  miraculous  power 
affonled  by  Christ;  and  the  virtue  which  should 
be  effected  by  such  a  miraculous  power  would 
cease  to  be  ajiersonal  yirtue  of  the  one  in  whom 
it  was  wrought,  and  consequently  could  not  be 
imputed  to  him.  There  is  no  other  way  but  for 
man  to  learn  the  motives  to  piety  and  the  avoid- 
ing of  sin  which  are  presented  in  the  Christian 
doctrine,  ^nd  to  form  the  fixed  resolve  that, 
under  divine  guidance  and  assistance,  he  will 
govern  his  own  will  by  what  he  knows  to  be 
the  will  of  God  and  Christ.  Only  then,  when 
he  has  done  everything  on  his  part,  can  he  count 
upon  the  divine  assistanoe.  Until  man  has 
8M 
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done  his  part,  he  it  incapable  of  that  aBBigtance 
which  God  and  Chriat  have  promised  to  aiTord« 
If  we  are  wanting  in  this  thanliful  loTe  to  God 
and  Christ,  which  has  been  before  insisted  upon, 
we  roost  aiso  be  wanting  in  the  disposition  either 
to  learn  or  obey  his  will ;  and  in  this  condition, 
we  are  of  course  disqualified  for  his  assistance« 
These  remarks  lead  directly  to  the  answer  of 
the  i]uestion,  How  are  we  delivered  by  Christ 
from  the  power  and  dominion  of  sin  1  When 
we  derive  the  motives  for  obedience  to  the  di- 
Tine  precepts  from  the  instructions  and  example 
of  Christ,  and  suffer  these  to  control  our  affec- 
tions, and  when  we  do  this  from  grateful  love  to 
God  and  to  Christ,  we  then  fulfil  the  conditions 
whict^  are  essential  on  our  part,  in  order  that  we 
may  rely  upon  this  promised  guidance  and  as- 
sistance. We  shall  shew,  in  the  following  sec- 
tion, what  is  taught  in  the  Bible  respecting  the 
efficacy  of  the  instruction  and  example  of  Christ, 
in  overcoming  the  power  of  sin.  By  the  tn- 
ttruetion  of  Christ  we  obtain  exact  and  distinct 
information  respecting  the  nature  of  sin  and  its 
consequences,  ^.  His  inäruciian  and  exampk 
shew  the  means  and  motives  for  avoiding  sin, 
and  leading  upright  and  pious  lives,  {b%x(kUai 

SECTION  cxvn. 

or  THE  DELIVIRANCB  FROM  THE  POWER  AND  DO* 
MIIVION  or  BIN,  FOR  WHICH  WE  ARE  INDEBTED, 
UNDER  DIVINE  A881BTANCB,  TO  THE  INSTRUC- 
TION AND  EXAMPLE  OF  CHRIST. 

L  Scriptural  Dodrme  respecting  the  Eßcaey  of 
Christie  hutrudiona  in  subduing  Sin. 

(1)  The  doctrine  of  Christ  informs  us  dis- 
tinctly what  are  the  requisitions  of  the  divine 
law,  and  how  we  should  order  our  life  in  con- 
formity with  them ;  it  teaches  us  to  notice  every 
deviation  from  this  law,  and  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences of  disobedience ;  and  it  gives  these  in- 
stnictioDS  in  a  manner  which  is  plain  and  intel- 
ligible to  every  mind.  This  comprehensive  and 
complete  instruction  as  to  the  whole  extent  of 
Christian  doty  gives  the  Christian  doctrine  a 
great  advantage  above  other  moral  codes,  in 
whieh  only  the  more  violent  ontbreakings  of  sin 
are  at  all  noticed.  The  apostles  everywhere 
exhibit,  with  great  earnestness,  this  advantage 
of  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  Cfirist  himself 
declares  it  to  hare  been  one  great  object  of  his 
eoming  into  the  world,  to  give  this  instmetion. 
Aeeordingly,  Matt.  t.  31,  seq.,  he  gives  exam- 
ples of  this  more  coropleto  instruction  about  the 
duties  of  man,  as  drawn  from  the  divine  com- 
nands. 

Those  religious  teaohere,  therefore,  mistake 
Tory  much  who  make  the  dcärine»  qffaiik  the 
only  subjeeta  of  discourse,  entiiely  omitting 


Christian  ethics,  and  perhaps  speaking  eon« 
temptuously  of  them*  These  moral  instrao- 
tions  constitute  a  most  valuable  portion  of  the 
Christian  system.  Eiien  the  enemies  of  Chria- 
tianity,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  have 
done  justice  to  the  morejity  of  the  goapeL  Bnl 
our  own  age  does  not  need  to  be  warned  mo 
much  against  this  fault  as  against  the  opposito 
one  of  inculcating  the  mere  morality  of  tb« 
Bible,  and  of  speaking  disrespectfully  of  the 
evangelical  doctrines.  The  teachers  of  religion 
should  connect  the  two  together«  as  the  sacred 
writere  do,  and  should  draw  the  motivea  to  ho- 
liness, virtue,  and  moral  purity  from  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  religion.  Vide  s.  116, 
I.  ad  finem.  It  was  not  the  manner  of  Chriat 
to  teach  the  dutiea  without  the  doctrinea  of  reli- 
gion. Neither  he  nor  his  apostles  separated  the 
one  from  the  other.  The  gospel  contains  both. 
The  doctrine  respecting  Christ,  and  the  other 
great  doctrines  of  faith,  afford  a  powerful  aopperi 
to  moral  lessons,  and  ao  they  are  uniformly  ear 
ployed  by  the  apostles.  This  method,  however 
much  disregarded  at  present,  deserves  to  be  seri- 
ously recommended  to  every  teacher  of  religio» 
who  is  desirous  of  promoting  the  true  and  lasting 
intereat  of  his  hearers.  Christian  ethics  teach 
us  our  duty ;  and  Christian  doctrines  open  the 
source»  from  which  we  must  draw  strength  lo 
perform  it.  In  popular  discourse,  then,  instrao- 
tion  in  morals  should  always  be  connected  with 
and  derived  from  evangelical  doctrines. 

(2)  The  Christian  doctrine  givea  full  instm^ 
tion  respecting  the  manner  of  supprassing  our 
sinful  inclinations,  and  the  means  we  should 
use  to  overcome  temptetion  to  sin,  to  weaken 
the  power  of  sense,  and  to  make  conatant  ad- 
vances in  holiness.  Tit.  ii.  U,  seq.,  ««The  aa- 
lotery  system  of  Christianity  is  dengned  by 
God  for  all  men.  It  teachea  ua  {ftmMovem)  to 
renounce  all  irreligion  (d0c0ica),  and  aU  tlie 
sinful  passions  that  prevail  among  men  {aoo/w 
xtU  ifCi^vfUai) ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  to  iiv<e 
wisely,  piously,  and  virtuously  on  the  earth.** 
3  Pet  i.  3,  4,  seq.  This  paaaage  oonlaina  the 
following  truths:— «^ God  gives  us  power  to 
lead  a  virtuous  Ufe  ({(mj  xni  cvffijSfM»),  and  shewB 
us  the  means  of  doing  this  by  the  knowledge 
of  God,"  (i.  e.,  the  Christian  scheme,  whoee 
author  is  God.)  Ver.  4, «« By  this  knowledge 
we  attein  to  pious  and  godlike  diapoailioaey 
{fitUi  9Bmm»¥oi  fvtfiiKf  as  children  MaeasUiog 
our  Father,)  and  distinguish  oorseWes  fro»  the 
great  mass  of  mankind,  who  live  in  inamonli- 
ty."  ««Thus  we  are  placed  in  a  aitoaCM»  to 
practise  all  the  Chriatian  virtaes,  (ver.  5—7,) 
and  are  not  dpyo»  ov9i  d«BOf>^,*'  (i.  e.,  are  al- 
ways employed  in  works  of  tirtue,  and  dis- 
posed to  whatever  is  good.) 

Christianity  therefore  jaatly  reqniiss  ef  ha 
friendsy  to  whom  it  givea  toeh  perieet  inataee* 
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lion  8i  to  the  obsw^mioe  of  the  divine  precepts, 
to  maintain  the  meet  ansalUed  pority  of  charac- 
ter. John  is  fally  Jastified  in  declaring  (1  John, 
ii.  4,)  that  be  is  a  liar  who  profeseea  to  be  a 
friend  aad  follower  of  Christ,  and  does  not  keep 
his  conarandmenta.  The  same  writer  justly 
remarks  that  the  Christian  who  is  in  earnest  in 
OTsreoming  his  sins,  and  who  acts  out  of  pure 
lore  to  God  and  to  Christ,  will  not  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  fulfil  the  commands  of  God,  ai  ivtcOmU 
notov  ßa^w  oim  tlftiv ;  1  John,  r.  3,  coll.  Matt, 
xt.  30.  He  therefore  assures  us,  in  entire  con- 
formity with  experience,  that  a  true  Christian, 
by  his  obedience  to  Christian  rales,  and  by  con- 
stant exercise,  can  advanee  so  far,  that  virtue 
will  become  his  confirmed  habit,  and  the  pre- 
ponderatingr  disposition  to  sin  will  become  sub- 
oidinate,  ov  dCvcira»  o^ioproirffry,  1  John,  iii. 
8,9. 

iWi<A*-Pattl  and  the  other  apostles  were  ao- 
enstooMd  to  eonnect  the  hutory  of  the  person  of 
Jesns  Christ,  in  his  knmiliation  and  exaltation, 
with  his  doctrine«  From  this  history  they  de- 
duce some  of  the  advantages  which  we  enjoy  as 
Christians,  and  also  some  of  our  duties  and  the 
motives  to  the  discharge  of  them ;  or  they  refer 
10  this  history  in  inculcating  these  duties,  in 
order  to  render  them  more  impressive.  Thus 
they  frequently  ascribe  to  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  Christ  a  power  to  subdue  sin,  and  to 
excite  pions  affections.  An  example  of  this  is 
Heb.  ix.  14,  seq.,  ««If  even  the  blood  of  beasto 
took  away  external  impurity,  and  rendered  those 
who  were  expiated  Externally  clean,  according 
to  the  law  of  Moses,  how  much  more  must  the 
blood  of  Christ  purify  us  from  stV  (dead 
works) — i.  e.,  render  us  holy ;  «•  that  we  may 
be  placed  in  a  situation  to  worship  God  in  a 
manner  acceptable  to  him.**  Still  more  clear 
is  the  passage S  Cor.  v.  16,  ««He  died  for  all, 
iJüa  they  should  not  live  according  to  their  own 
ehoiee  (Jovf^),  but  according  to  the  will  and 
commands  of  Christ,  who  died  for  them."  The 
love  of  Christ  in  offering  op  himself  for  them, 
should  incite  them  to  grateful  love,  and  to  will- 
ing obedience  to  hia  commanda ;  1  Peter,  i.  18, 
19, «« Christ  delivered  us  by  his  bhod  from  an 
idolatrons  and  sinful  course  of  life.*'  There  are 
many  more  passages  of  the  same  nature. 

From  a  compariaon  of  these  texts  it  is  easy  to 
•see  that  no  direct  or  miraculous  physical  agency 
is  here  ascribed  to  the  death  of  Christ,  nor  any 
power  derived  from  ii  which  ia  peculiar  and 
distinct  from  the  influence  of  the  doctrine  re- 
specting Christ.  The  iniluenoe  of  the  death  of 
Christ  in  promoting  a  reformed  and  holy  life, 
takes  place  in  the  following  way : — ^The  consi- 
deration of  the  death  of  Christ  promotes  (a)  ab- 
horrence  and  dread  of  sin,  and  regard  for  the 
divine  law,  while  we  see  so  severe  a  punish- 
ment infUeted  upon  Christ.    In  the  death  of 


Christ,  then,  we  see  sin,  in  all  its  dreadful  con- 
sequences, and  the  inviolable  sanctity  of  the 
divine  law.  (ft)  Love,  gratitude,  obedience  to 
God  and  Christ,  and  zeal  in  obeying  his  com- 
mandments, are  also  effects  of  contemplating 
Christ's  death.  Thua  S  Cor.  v.  16,  coll.  Gal. 
ii.  90;  1  John,  v.  3;  Rom.  viii.  3,  4,  >*  Because 
Christ  was  punished  for  our  sins,  we  ought, 
from  gratitude,  the  more  carefully  to  obey  the 
precepts  of  the  law,**  (fitxauafM  vofiov,)  Here, 
then,  the  effect  is  produced  upon  our  €^f^dian$ 
throQgh  our  undentanding. 

The  apostles  ascrii>e  a  similar  influence  in 
promoting  reformation  and  holiness  to  the  reftir- 
reelion  of  Christ  and  his  exaUation  in  the  hea- 
vens, 9  Cor.  V.  16;  Col.  iii.  1 ;  Hob.  xii.  3.  By 
the  resurrection  and  exaltation  of  Christ,  his 
whole  doctrine,  and  all  which  he  did  for  us,  r^ 
ceive  new  importance,  and  are  rendered  clear 
and  certain ;  and  if  we  confide  in  him,  and  obey 
his  precepts,  we  may  now  look  forward  with 
cheerful  anticipatioiM  to  a  reward  in  heaven. 
For  (1)  he  has  gone  before  to  the  place  whither 
we  shall  follow  him  if  we  love  him,  and  seek 
to  resemble  him,  (John,  xiv.«9,  3;)  and  (9) 
while  we  continue  upon  the  earth  he  still  cares 
for  us,  and  is  active  in  promoting  our  welfare. 
Christ  himself  frequently  connects  these  two 
things,  John,  xv.,  xvL,  xvii.  Vide  s.  113,  II. 
What  a  powerful  influence  in  promoting  piety 
and  holiness  must  these  considerations  exert 
upon  the  heart  of  every  man  who  cordially  be- 
lieves and  embraces  them ! 

n.  bifluenot  of  Ckn$f»  Exampk  in  aiding  the 

Pradiee  of  Vhiue, 
There  is  a  propensity  to  imitation  implanted 
in  all  men.  Good  and  evil  examples  often  ex- 
ert an  influence  upon  the  heart  indeecribably 
great,  and  sometimes  almost  irresistible.  This 
propensity,  as  well  as  the  love  of  distinction, 
ought  therefore  to  be  turned  to  account  in  edn« 
cation.  Good  examplea  do  far  more  to  improve 
and  ennoble  the  character,  and  to  perfect  holi- 
ness, than  mere  lessons  and  rales.  Longum  d 
dißdk  iter  est  prmeejOth  My  8  Seneca,  6reve  H 
eßcax  per  exempla.  Such  examples  act  more 
strongly  and  directly  upon  the  senses,  and  ex- 
cite the  heart  to  virtue  and  everything  noble  and 
g^at. 

The  example  of  Jesus  is  held  up  forimitstioa 
everywhere  in  the  New  Testament,  as  the  most 
perfect  model  of  every  virtue.  It  is  made  tim 
indispensable  duty  of  all  his  followers  to  eon- 
form  to  it  in  all  their  conduct.  Vide  1  John, 
ii.  6;  iii.  3;  1  Pet.  ii.  U,  m  He  has  left  us  ex- 
ample (pattern,  ^oyfwfc^^v,)  that  we  should  « 
follow  hia  steps.**  But  the  example  of  Christ 
is  recommended  to  us  for  imitation,  not  only  in 
respect  to  his  general  integrity,  purity  of  mo- 
rals, and  entire  blamelessness,  (in  which  he 
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WAS  perfectly  exemplarj,  and  the  only  one  in- 
deed who  ever  was  so;  vide  s.  93,' III.;)  hot 
also  in  respect  to  particular  virtues,  especially 
those  which  are  more  high  and  difficult,  which 
require  a  great  straggle  and  effort,  such  as  pa- 
tience, trust  in  God,  firmness  in  suffering,  the 
practice  of  humility  and  self-denial.  In  these 
respects,  Christ  himself  commends  his  example 
to  the  imitation  of  his  followers.  Vide  1  Pet. 
ii.  21—23 ;  Phil.  ii.  5,  seq.  We  have  still  fur- 
ther enoouragement  to  imitate  the  example  of 
Jesus  by  the  reward  bestowed  upon  him,  the 
man  Jesus,  in  consequence  of  his  piety  and  vir- 
tue, which  we  also  may  expect  to  receive,  so 
far  as  we  are  capable  of  it,  if  we  follow  him. 
Vide  Phil,  ubi  aupra^  and  Heb.  xii.  2,  3. 

It  is  an  excellent  rule  which  is  given  by  some 
of  the  ancient  Greek  philosophers,  that  in  our 
whole  life  and  in  all  our  actions  we  should  have 
the  example  of  some  great,  wise,  and  virtuous 
man  in  view,  and  that  we  should  imagine  him 
to  be  the  witness  and  overseer  (cuataa  et  poeda- 
gagua)  of  all  our  conduct.  They  advised  that 
we  should  do  everything  under  the  notice,  as  it 
were,  of  such  an  inspector,  and  inquire  at  every 
step  what  he  would  do  or  recommend  in  this 
case ;  woyld  he  approve  or  disapprove  1  Could 
I  do  or  say  this  thing  if  he  were  present  with- 
out blushing?  &c.  Epictetus  (Enchir.  c.  51) 
recommends  Socrates  and  Zeno  for  models ;  Se- 
neca (£p.  1 1.  Extra.),  Cato,  and  Lelius.  Chris- 
tians can  select  no  greater  and  more  perfect  man 
to  be  the  witness  of  their  conduct  and  guide  of 
their  morals  than  Jesus.  And  we  know,  too, 
that  we  rnay  not  only  imagine  him  to  be  the 
witness  and  judge  of  our  conduct,  but  that  he 
actually  is  so.  He  knows  all  our  thoughts  and 
actions,  and  will  be  the  sole  Judge  of  the  living 
and  the  dead.  So  we  are  taught  by  Christ  him- 
self in  his  discourses  recorded  in  John,  and  by 
all  the  apostles.  Both  Christ  and  his  apostles 
require  Christians  to  do  everything  h  Mfu/gt 

The  passage  Heb.  xii.  1, 2  deserves  to  be  no- 
ticed among  the  many  which  speak  of  imitating 
the  example  of  Christ«  Paul  first  compares  the 
firm  and  pious  sufferers  of  antiquity,  whose  ex- 
ample in  suffering  the  Christian  ought  to  imi- 
tate, with  spectators  and  witnesses,  who  look 
upon  our  race  and  contest,  and  encourage  us  to 
perseverance.  Among  these  witnesses  is  Jesus, 
who  far  surpasses  the  rest,  who  is  the  best  ex- 
ample of  confidence  in  God,  and  of  every  virtue, 
and  who  constantly  observes  us,  and  will  finally 
reward  us  if  we  follow  him. 

But  those  only  who  possess  the  character  de- 
scribed, s.  116, 1.,  adfinem^  are  properly  capa- 
ble of  imitating  this  example  of  Jesus.  Men 
who  have  not  felt  the  consciousness  that  their 
sins  were  forgiven,  and  have  not  been  renewed 
in  the  temper  of  their  mind,  have  no  taste  or 


capacity  for  this  imitation  of  Christ.  Nor  i 
we  properly  require  of  them  what  they  in  this 
situation  are  incapable  of  performing.  We  ean 
make  them  feel,  however,  if  their  moral  sensi- 
bili^  is  not  entirely  deadened,  how  far  foelow 
this  example  they  stand,  and  how  good  and  sa- 
lutary it  would  be  for  them  to  imitate  it. 


PART  III.  OF  CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  THE  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  CONSEQUENCES 
OF  THE  WORK  OF  CHRIST. 


SECTION  CXVIII. 

SCRIPTURAL  TITLES  OP  THE  SALVATION  PBOCÜRBD 
B7  CHRIST  POR  MEN;  ITS  GENERAL  NATURK ; 
THE  DOCTRINE  OP  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  RE- 
SPECTINO  THE  ABOLITION  OP  THE  0LD-TB8TA- 
MBNT  DISPENSATION  BT  CHRISTIANITY,  AND 
THE  ADVANTAGES  RESULTING  PROM  IT  TO  THB 
WORLD. 

1.  Scriptural  Names  of  the  Blessings  of  Christianity , 
and  their  Nature. 

Some  of  these  names  are  literal,  others  figu- 
rative. The  most  common  are  the  following^-» 
viz.,  EvXoycTa,  n3ia,  denoting  every  kind  of  be- 
nefit, Ephes.  i.  3 ;  Gal.  iii.  14.  XcipK«  1!S  *^ors 
John,  i.  16,  *<  Through  his  infinite  love  we  have 
obtained  x^v  wfti  XP^^%^  ^n  undeserved  bene^ 
fit  superior  to  the  other ^  in  opposition  to  the  Mo- 
saic dispensation,  (ver.  17,)  which  could  not 
secure  this  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  the  blessing« 
connected  with  it,  which  are  here  intended  by 
the  word  ;tap^-  The  word  fa»;  is  also  fre- 
quently used,  vita  vere  vitalise  happiness.  Also 
^(äorioiilö^tUf  ^^,  X*  r.  ^.,  in  opposition  to  <w(u- 
Xsia,  and  ^v(»ro$,  unhappiness^  John,  iii.  36 ;  z. 
1 1 ;  Ephes.  ii.  6,  where  the  figure  is  continued, 
«« Through  Christ  he  has  vivified  and  raised  us 
up,**  &c. 

The  Jews  had  anciently  very  diverse  opinions 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  blessings  to  be  ex- 
pected from  Christ.  Only  a  few  of  the  better 
instructed  conceived  that  these  benefits  were 
entirely  of  a  spiritual  nature.  For  such  bless- 
ings the  great  mass  had  no  taste.  They  expect* 
ed,  for  the  most  part,  temporal  blessings,  and 
hoped,  under  the  Messiah,  to  be  rich,  honourable 
and  mighty.  Vide  s.  89.  And  these  expecta- 
tions have  prevailed  in  a  large  portion  even  of 
the  Christian  world.  Accordingly,  many,  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
have  associated  the  promises  of  earthly  good  and 
temporal  welfare,  made  under  the  Mosaic  insti- 
tute,  with  the  precepts  of  the  New  Testament. 
We  may,  indeed,  hope  and  expect  to  obtain  from 
God  aU  that  g<)od,  even  of  a  temporal  nature,  oi 
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which  we  am  capable,  and  of  which  we  etand 
in  need.  But  through  Chrüi^  and  ob§ervanee  of 
h%$  prteepU^  we  cannot  hope  to  obtain  earthly 
good.  For  the  deaigii  of  his  religion  ia  to  with- 
draw na  from  earth  and  aense,  to  iniproTe  and 
I  ennoble  the  heart,  and  to  proonre  the  enjoyment 
of  high  apiritual  bleaaedneaa ;  Philippiana,  iii. 
14,  17,  SO.  On  thia  groond,  therefore,  the  Jew- 
iah  idea  of  the  coming  of  a  roillenial  kingdom 
of  Christ  npon  the  earth  ia  entirely  objection- 
able. The  apoatlea  never  indulge  in  anch  ex- 
pectations, but  take  every  opportunity  to  con- 
tradict them.  They  call  those  who  entertain 
each  ideaa  öapxutol^  persons  who  adhere  to  what 
is  sensible  and  exterior,  have  no  taste  for  what 
is  spiritaal,  and  are  not  therefore  real  disciples 
of  Jesus.  Hence  Paul  says,  Ephes.  i.  3, «« God 
has  blessed  na,  through  Ohriat,  ftda^  t^xoyiq. 
ttwtvfiat^*^  iv  f «tovpoviocf .'*  Tlvtvfio/tixoi  is 
here  opposed  to  0op»ixo$,  and  implies  that  the 
bleasinga  spoken  of  are  not  designed  for  the 
body  and  the  aenaea,  but  for  the  mind.  The 
phrase  'Eir  fo»;  iftovpaofioti  (sc.  ^oicocf*  vide  verse 
20;  ii.  6,  13)  does  not  signify  in  the  ChrUtian 
ekurtk,  but  denotes,  literally,  the  blessings 
which  we  shall  enjoy  in  heaven^  which  is  our 
home,  where  we  are  citizens,  (not  in  the  visible 
wwld.)  Hence  in  Heb.  viii.  6,  he  calls  the 
blessings  which  are  bestowed  upon  na  through 
Christ,  in  comparison  with  the  promises  made 
under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  x^Cx^om  ayal^. 
In  Heb.  vii.  19,  he  says,  that  there  is  through 
Chriatianity,  i^f  itf(»yoyi7  »pWrrowf  cx^ctiof ,  (i.  e. 
it  inspires  the  hope  of  more  great  and  distin- 
guished divine  faTonre,)  since  the  Mosaic  insti- 
tute is  removed. 

The  blessings  bestowed  upon  us  through 
Christ  are  commonly  divided  into  general  or 
pubke^  (auch  as  relate  to  the  whole  human  spe- 
cies,) aiid  particular^  privata^  (such  as  relate  to 
each  individual  Christian.)  Among  the  former 
is,  as  the  New  Testament  everywhere  shews, 
the  abolition  of  Jadatsm,  (the  ancient  institute,) 
and  the  establishment  of  a  new  dispensation 
and  institute,  by  which  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  might  be  united  in  one  common  religion. 
We  shall  firet  treat  of  the  removal  of  the  ancient 
church  of  God,  and  of  the  establishment  of  the 
new;  and  then  of  the  particular  benefits  of 
Christianity. 

II.  The  AboUtion  of  the  Moaaie  hutUute,  and  the 
Union  ofJew^  and  Geniike  in  one  common  Be- 
Ugion. 

(I)  The  Israelitish  constitution  and  religion 
iyofjM^)  were  only  temporary  and  national.  They 
were  designed,  in  their  iiret  origin,  only  for  a 
barbarous  and  rude  people,  destitute  of  moral 
cultiration.  But  the  human  race  was  not  des- 
tined to  remain  always  in  a  state  of  infancy; 
and  as  aeon  as  men  were  prepared  for  a  more 


high,  perfect,  and  spiritual  instruction,  that  more 
imperfect  kind,  intended  for  beginners,  would 
of  course  be  omitted.  The  Jewish  institute 
was  designed  to  be  only  preparatory ;  such  is 
the  uniform  doctrine  of  the  apostles,  especially 
of  Paul.  Vide  the  Introduction,  s.  12,  where 
we  have  cited  the  most  important  texts,  which 
are  principally  contained  in  the  epistles  to  the 
Galatians  and  Hebrews.  Now,  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  their  instruction,  Christ  had  abolish- 
ed the  law.  (Christ  himself,  for  good  reasons, 
gave  at  firet  only  hints  which  led  to  this  con- 
clusion—e.  g.,  John,  iv.  dl — ^24;  x.  16.  He 
left  the  full  development  of  this  doctrine  for  his 
disciples.)  Rom.  x.  4,  rcxof  fov  vofMv  Xpctff o^— 
i.  e.,  fixof  e^pe  1*9  voftx^.  Heb.  vii.  18, 19 ;  Gal. 
iv.  4,  5;  Eph.  ii.  14,  15.  According  to  these 
and  other  passages  Christ  has  freed  his  follow- 
ere  from  obligation  to  observe  the  law  of  Moses ; 
and  the  punishments  threatened  in  it  do  not  re- 
late to  those  who  believe  in  Christ.  Vide  Gal. 
iii.  13,  Xptirr'of  i^riyo^aatv  ^/cck  i*  f^$  aearapof 
fov  voftnv^,  e.,  from  the  punishments  which 
the  Mosaic  law  threatens. 

Here  two  questions  arise-— viz., 

(a)  How  are  we  to  underetand  those  texts 
which  teach  that  the  Mosaic  law  and  institute 
are  removed  and  declared  to  be  null  by  the  erti- 
etfixion?  Such  texts  are,  Gal.  iii.  13;  Eph.  ii. 
16;  iii.  15;  and  especially  Col.  ii.  14,  ««He 
took  it  away,  and  nailed  it  to  his  cross,**— ^by 
his  crucifixion  he  declared  it  invalid.  The  apos- 
tles everywhere  teach  that  the  new  dispensation 
through  Christ  (xcumj  bta^i^)  commenced  at 
his  death,  and  was  by  that  event  solemnly  sanc- 
tioned and  introduced.  Eph.  v.  25,  26;  Heb. 
xiii.  20;  ix.  14, 15,  where  the  preparatory  eco- 
nomy of  Moses,  consisting  in  sacrifices,  is  com- 
pared with  the  preparatory  economy  of  Christ, 
consisting  in  the  sacrifice  of  himself.  Christ 
himself  calls  his  blood  which  was  shed,  alfia 
xoMffji  ita^xiji,  Matthew,  xxvi.  26,  Conse- 
quently, the  ancient  Israelitish  dispensation 
ceaaed  with  the  death  of  Christ,  because  at 
that  event  the  new  dispensation  commenced. 
We  see  by  this  what  value  was  attached  to  the 
death  of  Christ,  and  how  everything  in  this  new 
dispensation  through  Christ  proceeds  from  it. 
The  day  of  his  death  is  the  consecration-day  of 
the  new  covenant.  The  new  covenant  is  not 
dated  from  the  time  when  he  began  to  teach, 
but  from  the  time  of  his  death. 

(6)  Are  all  the  Mosaic  laws  abolished  by 
Christ,  and  no  longer  oblif^tory  upon  Chris- 
tians 1  From  the  passages  cited  we  must  cer« 
tainly  answer  in  the  affirmative.  But  the  laws 
of  Moses  are  of  different  kinds;  and  many  of 
the  older  theologians  maintained  that  Christ 
abolished  only  the  teremonial  and  eiml  law  of 
the  Israelites,  and  not  the  moral  law,  especially 
that  contained  in  the  decalogue«  But  in  the 
2m2 
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paMag«8  of  the  New  Teetaraent  whkh  treat  of 
the  abolition  of  the  law  there  ia  no  alluaion  to 
thta  threefold  diatinetion.  Panl  inelodea  the 
whole  ander  p^/tof,  Romana«  tI.  14 ;  Oal.  iii.  19, 
95.  Beaidea,  many  of  the  lawa  of  Moaea«  which 
are  tmly  morale  are  expreaaed  and  stated  in  auch 
a  way  aa  to  ahew  plainly  that  they  were  d»- 
aigned,  in  tkaiform^  only  for  the  cireumataneea 
and  wanta  of  the  laraelitea  at  the  time  being'— 
e.  g.,  ••  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother«  that 
thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  /ani,*'  (Palestine;) 
and  the  law  respecting  the  Sabbath. 

The  mistake  apon  which  thia  limitation  ia 
founded  may  be  pointsd  out.  Moral  lawa  are 
in  themaelrea  oniTeraally  obligatory,  and  unal- 
terable as  the  lawa  of  nature.  There  are,  doobt- 
lesa,  many  such  moral  laws  in  the  code  of 
Moses,  aa  welt  aa  of  Solon,  Lycurgus,  and 
others.  But  they  are  not  binding  npon  Chris- 
tiana beeaeae  they  are  parts  of  the  Moaw  code, 
and  stand  in  the  decalogue,  but  (a)  becauae 
they  are  founded  in  the  constitution  of  human 
nature,  which  God  himself  haa  given  ua,  and 
are  therefore  lawa  of  nature,  and  (6)  becauae 
Christ  haa  commanded  ua  to  obey  them.  In 
the  aame  way,  we  obaerre  the  moral  lawa  which 
atand  in  the  codea  of  heathen  legislatora— Con- 
fuciua,  Solon,  Lycurgua,  te. ;  not  becauae  they 
have  given  them,  but  becauae  theae  lawa  are 
uniyeraal,  and  founded  in  our  very  nature. 
When  a  ruler  introdncea  a  new  atatute-book 
into  hia  dominiona,  the  old  book,  after  its  rejec- 
tion, is  no  longer  the  rule  by  which  right  and 
wrong  are  determined,  although  much  in  it 
atilt  remaina  true.  Just  such  is  the  caae  here. 
Morua  welt  obaenrea  (p.  943,  ittfra),  that  Chris- 
tiana obaenre  the  moral  precepta  in  the  Moaaic 
code,  quim  ratio  dittat^  et  Ckrieti  dottrinm  propo' 
mty  propomndoque  tonfirmai.  Judad  vero  tent' 
btmtur  ea  obtervare^  ptia  ratio  dictabtUf  et  übwt, 
jmeu  divifio^  prmaeripeerat. 

In  thia  way  we  may  underatand  the  declara- 
tion of  Chriat,  Matthew,  t.  17— *19,  »»that  he 
waa  not  come  to  destroy  the  law  and  the  pro- 
pheu,  (vofMM^xmi  iCfM^ifrof,)  and  that  all  the  di- 
^ne  commanda  contained  in  them  muat  be 
imactually  obeyed."  Thia  doea  not  conflict 
with  the  doctrine  of  Paul.  Chriat  waa  neither 
«ble  nor  willinf  to  abrogate  theae  univereal 
latM,  becauae  they  were  given  by  God  for  all 
men;  not,  however,  because  they  were  given 
by  Moaea.  It  waa,  on  the  contrary,  the  deaign 
«f  Chriat  atilt  more  to  itlaatiate  theae  lawa,  and 
to  recommend  obedience  to  them  by  hia  doc- 
trine and  example. 

The  question.  Whether  the  ten  command* 
menta  of  Moaea  ahould  be  retained  in  the  moral 
inatructton  of  the  common  people  and  of  the 
yoanif,  haa  been  much  controverted  of  late. 
(Cf.  Thorn.  Bocio,  Etwaa  Aber  den  Decalogus, 
oder,  von  der  Verbindlichkeit  der  zehn  Gebote 


f&r  die  Christen;  Sehmalkalden,  1789,  8to;  i 
Hufnagel,  Ueber  den  Religionaunterricht,  naieh  f 
den  zehn  Geboten;  Zacbariä,  Bibl.  Theol.  th. 
4 ;  Less,  Dödertein,  Reiahaid,  in  their  Chris- 
tian ethica.)  From  what  haa  been  already  aaid, 
it  ia  plain  that  the  Den  Oemmmndmente  are  not 
obligatory  becauae  they  are  lawa  given  by 
Moaea.  They  are  not  therefore,  cf  neeeaeity^ 
fundamental  in  Chrtatian  instruction«  No  in- 
jury, however,  ia  to  be  apprehended  fren  mak«  ^ 
ing  them  ao,  any  mora  than  in  the  first  Christian 
church,  if  the  manner  in  which  Chriat  and  the 
apoatlea  allude  to  the  moral  precepta  of  Moees 
and  the  Old  Teatament  be  only  made  our  model. 
The  intelligent  and  eonacteotiona  teacher  will 
be  very  cautioua  in  declaring  to  the  common 
people  and  the  young  that  the  Ten  CosMaand- 
roenta  are  abrogated«  aince  he  might  be  eaaily 
onderatood  to  mean,  that  the  dutiea  enjoined  in 
them  are  no  longer  obligatory.  The  inatraetion 
which  God  haa  given  through  Jeaoa,  leapecting 
the  moral  law  and  our  dutiea,  ia  much  more 
perfect  and  eztenaive  than  that  which  waa 
given,  or  could  be  given«  through  Moeea.  Our 
hearers  should  therefore  be  led  directly  to  thia 
more  copioua  fountain  of  knowledge.  Thia  wUl 
not  prevent  our  connecting  inatmction  from  the 
Old  Teatament  with  that  from  the  New,  aa 
Chriat  and  the  apoatlea  did,  eapecially  aince 
the  hiatory  of  the  Old  Teatament  so  well  eluci- 
datea  and  explaina  many  pointa  of  duty. 

In  thoae  churehea  in  which  the  decalogue  is 
incorporated,  by  their  very  conatitutii4,  into  the 
ayatem  of  inatruction,  it  ia  neither  neoeaaary  nor 
adviaable  for  the  teadier  to  urge  the  diaoontiou- 
ance  of  thia  cuatom.  By  thia  courae  he  would 
do  more  hurt  than  good.  He  will  proceed  more 
property  and  judicioualy  by  confirming,  com- 
pleting, and  enlarging  from  the  New  Teata* 
ment  alt  the  particular  moral  precepta  contained 
in  the  decalogue,  making  the  decalogue«  in  thia 
way,  serve  only  aa  a  guide  to  Chiiatian  inatnio* 
tion.  He  will  do  well  alao  to  connect  with  or 
append  to  the  catechiam  a  good  outline  of  Chria- 
tian  doctrines  and  morals,  exhibited  in  a  natural 
order,  and  in  an  intelligible  and  practical  man- 
ner, according  to  the  holy  acripturea. 

(9)  It  waa  the  great  object  of  Jeana  to  eata- 
bliah  an  universal  religion,  by  which  all  nations 
of  the  earth  might  be  united  in  one  common 
wonhip  of  God.  Vide  John,  x.  16,  «•  One  fold 
and  one  Shepherd."  Cf.  Reinhard,  Ueber  den 
Plan  dea  Stiften  der  chriaUiehen  Religion.  But 
thia  plan  in  its  whole  extent  could  not  be  car- 
ried into  effect,  nor  indeed  waa  it  deaigned  to 
be,  until  after  hia  departure  from  the  earth. 
Vide  John«  xii.  39.  In  order  to  render  thia 
plan  practicable,  it  waa  eaaantial  that  the  Mo- 
aaic inatitule  ahould  be  abrogated,  and  declared 
to  be  thenceforward  abolished.  Without  this, 
Jews  and  Chriatiana  eould  never  be  brought 
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together,  or  «ntted  in  e  comnon  fpIi^oiis  8o> 
ciety.  The  Jews  were  distinguislied  by  na- 
tienal  pride  and  contempt  for  all  the  rest  of 
mankind.  They  eonsidered  themselTee  excla- 
•iTely  as  a  holy  people,  beloved  of  God.  All 
other  Datione  seemed  to  them  to  be  desecrated, 
and  hated  by  God.  They  exhibit,  as  Tacitus 
say«  (Hist  t.  5),  Odium  koäiie  adoamu  omne$ 
gwt€$i  and,  as  Paul  says,  1  Thess.  ii.  15,  a 
vmvtrml  muanthropy^  ttaaw  ov^cSko»;  f  mm^^m. 
And  what  was  the  occasion  of  this  hatred  and 
separatioiif  Their  misunderstanding  the  Mo- 
saic laws,  and  putting  a  false  interpretation 
opon  them. 

In  oppoeition  to  this,  the  great  principles  of 
Chrtatianity  are,  Me  love  <f  Ood  and  univenal 
^Ukmthropy^  and  that  all  upright  and  true  wor- 
shippers of  God,  of  whatever  nation  they  may 
be,  are  equally  acceptable  to  him,  have  equal 
rights,  and  an  equal  share  in  the  blessings  of 
Christianity,  John,  iv.  31-*-34;  Acts,  z.  35; 
Romans,  z.  12 ;  G^al.  v.  6.  This  assimilation 
and  union,  by  which  all  distinction  between 
Jew  and  heathen  would  cease,  could  not  be 
'brought  about  except  by  the  abrogation  of  the 
Mosaic  institute,  which  was  designed  by  God 
to  be  only  a  preparatory  economy.  One  of  the 
principal  passages  relating  to  this  subject  is 
Ephes.  ii.  Id— 19,  coll.  Col.  i.  31,  seq. ;  Ephes. 
ii.  10,  seq.  «•  Christ  has  united  the  two  (Jews 
and  heathen),  has  done  away  the  cause  of  their 
enmity,  has  established  harmony,  brought  them 
both  togefher  into  one  society,  and  given  ttiem 
citizenship  in  the  kingdom  of  God ;  this  hh  did 
by  removing  the  wall  tf  partition  (ju9t»t(»xi^ 
tvv  ^po7/u»v,  ver.  14),  that  separated  between 
heathen  and  Jews,  and  prevented  their  becom- 
ing one  people."  This  tMÜl  ofpartmon  was  the 
Mosaic  law,  as  he  himself  explains  it,  ver.  15^ 
«^/M>f  ireniKaw»  This  he  calls,  in  ver.  14,  Ix^pt^ 
ike  eauee  cfemmty, 

SECTION  CXIX. 

THE  HAPPINESS  WHICH  CHRISTIANS  OBTAIN  IN 
THIS  LIFE  FROM  CHRIST. 

We  treat  now  of  the  pariieular  benefits  of 
which  every  professor  of  Christianity  partakes 
when  he  perform«  the  prescribed  conditions. 
Vide  s.  1 18, 1,  ad  fin.  As  our  ezistence  is  com- 
posed of  two  very  unequal  portions,  these  bless- 
ings are  likewise  of  two  kinds.  We  enjoy  some 
of  them  even  in  the  present  life,  and  others  not 
before  we  enter  the  future  world;  s.  130.  It 
must  always  be  borne  in  remembrance,  that  the 
«poetics  derived  all  these  spiritual  advantages, 
of  whatever  kind,  from  Christ,  and  that  they 
connect  these,  as  well  as  the  rewards  of  the 
pions  (natural  and  poM/m),  in  such  a  way  with 
the  history  of  Jesus,  that  they  represent  him  as 
the  proeorer  of  them  all.    Thi«  methed  o€  in- 


struction is  perfectly  suited  the  wants  of  man- 
kind. General  truths  become  much  more  intel« 
ligible,  clear,  and  certain,  by  being  placed  ia 
connexion  with  true  history,  from  which  they 
receive  a  positive  sanction.  We  find  that  the 
ancient  teachers  of  religion  among  the  heathen 
pursued  the  same  course.  And  this  is  a  proof  that 
they  better  understood  the  constitution  of  maa 
than  those  Christian  teachers  who  would  sepa^ 
rate  everything  historical  from  the  ezhibition  of 
Christian  truth.    Vide  s.  108. 

The  spiritual  blessedness  which  believers  in 
Christ  receive  through  him,  even  in  the  present 
life,  consists,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  the  following  particular«  :— 

1.  Assurance  of  the  undeserved  BenevoleneSt  the  Con* 
stant  Favour,  and  Paternal  Love  of  God, 

The  apostle  places  this  dase  of  spiritual  be- 
nefits in  the  cloeeat  connezion  with  the  whole 
history  of  Christ,  representing  them  always  a« 
the  fruit  of  the  atonement.  Their  doctrine  is,  that 
whoever  is  sure  of  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins  (and 
this  assurance  he  receives  through  the  atonement 
of  Christ,  or  through  feith  in  Christ  as  a  Saviour 
and  ezpiator),  and,  under  the  guidance  and  as- 
sisunce  of  God  and. Christ,  lives  conformably 
to  the  divine  precept«  (which  he  learn«  from  the 
Christian  doctrine  and  from  the  ezample  of 
Christ),  such  an  one  is  capable  of  receiving  the 
divine  blessing«  which  are  promised  to  «acht  wd 
he  can  at  all  times  be  assured  of  the  favour  and 
paternal  love  of  God ;  he  will  be  treated  by  God 
and  Christ  as  a  friend,  and  made  partaker  of 
their  happiness,  «o  far  as  he  is  susceptible  of  it. 

Various  figure«  and  ezpression«  ar«  n«ed  in 
the  «cripture«  to  repre«ent  the«e  fruit«  of  the 
atonement,  and  of  faith  in  it.  But  they  all  con- 
vey one  and  the  same  idea.  They  ought  not 
therefore,  in  system«  of  theology,  to  be  sepa- 
rately considered,  in  different  obaptem  or  arti- 
cle«. The  following  ezpressions  are  «one  of 
the  most  common— viz.,  sonMp^  ike  right  qf 
adoption^  election^  aeeeu  to  God^  and  union  witb 
him.  We  shall  now  briefly  ezplain  these  terra«.. 

(1)  Ttd^ia  ecov.  Thi«  i«  a  term  which  wa» 
originally  borrowed  from  tho  I«raelitish  cbureh. 
In  the  ancient  langnage«  the  phraae,  ekildren  of 
Oodf  denote«  the  pecnliar  friends,  the  fevourils» 
of  the  Deity.  The  Israelites  received  this  name,, 
and  also  that  of  ßrstbom^  to  denote  their  pre- 
eminence above  other  people.  Vide  Ez.  iv.  28r 
33.  Hence  in  Rom.  iz.  4,  the  Israelite«  ai» 
«aid  to  poiSo«s  pio^oi»'^  e.,  the  right«  of  the 
fietvourite  people  of  God.  Thi«  term  is  tians- 
fened  to  true  Christian«,  in  order  to  denote  the 
rslation  which  «ttb«i«ls  between  them  and  God. 
Those  who  endeavour  to  leeembl«  God  in  their 
conduct,  and  who  faithfully  obey  hi«  conunand- 
mente,  have  a  higher  capacity  for  happines«  and 
reward  than  other«  who  ate  waDting  in  thes* 
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traits  of  character.  We  hence  conclude,  with 
reason,  that  God  loves  and  favours  them  more 
than  others  who  are  unlike  him.  One  who  loves 
God  as  a  son  loves  his  father,  and  seeks  to  re- 
semble him  as  a  dutiful  son  seeks  to  resemble 
his  father,  will  he  loved  by  God  in  return,  as  a 
dutiful  son  is  loved  by  his  father.  All  the  ad- 
vantages and  spiritual  benefits,  therefore,  which 
we  obtain  through  faith  in  Christ,  and  obedience 
to  his  precepts,  are  considered  as  belonging  to 
vio^ctffca,  because  they  are  all  proofs  of  the  pater- 
nal love  of  God.  Vide  Gal.  iv.  4, 5 ;  iii.  2G ;  Rom. 
viii.  15  (^fEv^vco^cfftcKi  a  filial  disposition),  and 
ver.  33  (the  reward  of  Christians) ;  Ephes.  u  5 ; 
1  John,  iii.  1, 2.  This  right  of  adoption  we  owe 
to  Christ,  as  the  author  of  Christianity  and  our 
Saviour.  Those  only  possess  this  right  who 
believe  in  him  as  Xptato;  and  Xwirijp.  Hence 
John  declares  (i.  12),  »«He  gives  to  all  who 
believe  on  him  Uie  privilege  (c|ovtfia)  of  consi- 
dering themselves  the  children  of  God;'*^  which 
privilege  they  obtain,  according  to  ver.  13,  not 
by  descent  from  pious  ancestors,  according  to 
the  Jewish  prejudice,  but  solely  by  true  iaith  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  from  the  holiness  and  like- 
ness to  God  arising  from  and  connected  with 
faith. 

The  apostles  give  this  appellation  to  the  sin- 
cere worshippers  of  God  the  more  readily  and 
frequently  on  account  of  the  name  of  Christ, 
Ti6{  dcov.  God  treats  Christians  as  his  peculiar 
friends  on  account  of  Christ,  who  is  his  most 
beloved  and  chief  favourite,  ftptatotoxof^  ^mvo- 
ytvTJi.    Vide  Gal.  iii.  26,  27 ;  iv.  4 — ^7. 

Pious  Christians  are  thus  called  the  children 
of  God  in  a  twofold  sense:  (a)  because  they 
love  God  as  their  Father,  and  obey  him  from 
love;  (b)  because  they,  on  account  of  this  dis- 
position, are  loved  in  return  by  God,  as  obedient 
children,  and  so  obtain  from  him  forgiveness  of 
sins  and  other  Christian  blessings.  Both  of 
these  ideas  are  sometimes  implied  at  the  same 
time  in  this  term. 

[In  the  older  writers  of  the  English  church 
(as  well  as  in  the  ancient  fathers,  and  the  most 
devout  and  spiritual  writers  of  other  nations,) 
we  frequently  meet  with  the  idea,  that  the  rela- 
tion existing  between  man  and  God,  denoted 
by  sofisAtp,  is  not  merely  a  relation  oi  feeling, 
but  also  of  nature.  This  is  sometimes  ill  ustrated 
by  saying  that  we  are  not  adopted  by  God  into 
his  family  in  the  same  manner  in  which  a 
wealthy  benefactor  sometimes  adopts  a  destitute 
and  orphan  child,  conferring  upon  him  gpreat 
privileges,  and  giving  him  the  name  of  «on,  to 
which  he  has  no  natural  title.  In  such  a  case, 
this  name  would  denote  only  that  the  per- 
son on  whom  it  was  conferred  held  the  same 
place  in  the  affections  of  the  benefactor,  and 
exercised  in  return  the  same  feelings  of  grati- 
tade  and  dutiful  reverence  as  an  own  son  would 


in  similar  circumstances.   And  this  seems  to  be 
the  more  general  sense  in  which  this  appella- 
tion was  used  in  reference  to  the  friends  and 
worshippers  of  God  before  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation, and  to  those  few  who,  like  the  devout 
Cornelius,  are  found  fearing  God  even  in  the 
midst  of  heathenism.    But  this  term,   when 
applied  to  believers  in  the  New  Testament,  has 
a  superior  meaning,  and  points  to  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit  of  adoption,  which,  in  the  highest  sense,  is 
peculiar  to  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  con- 
sequent upon  the  completion  of  Christ's  work« 
By  being  bom  of  God,  and  receiving  this  peculiar 
grace,  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  believers  become 
partakers  of  ••  the  divine  nature,'*  and  possessed 
of  an  internal  principle,  the  fruits  of  which  are 
the  love  and  obedience  in  which  the  essential 
nature  of  sonship  is  sometimes  placed,   but 
which  are  in  reality  only  the  signs  or  effects  of 
that  new  life  in  which  it  really  consists.    The 
possession  of  this  Spirit  by  Christ,  though  in  a 
far  higher  degree  of  intimacy,  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  grounds  of  his  bearing  the  title  of  Son. 
And  the  manner  of  the  Spirit's  presence  and 
operation  in  believers  is  compared  by  the  sacred 
writers  with  the  hypostatical  union  of  the  divine 
and  human  natures  in  Christ.     These  ideas 
may  be,  indeed»  carried  so  far  as  to  involve 
error.    But  it  is  an  important  question  whether 
they  have  not  a  scriptural  basis.  Is  the  compa- 
rative infrequency,  in   our   later   theological 
writings,  of  these  ideas,  which  were  so  current 
in  the  fathers  of  the  English  church,  ibe  result 
of  In  advance  or  a   decline   in   theological 
science  1 — ^Tr.] 

(2)  All  the  words  which  literally  signify  to 
choose  and  elect  are  frequently  employed  in  order 
to  denote  the  distinguished  favour  and  hve  of 
God  to  his  people.  We  are  accustomed  to 
select  from  many  things  that  which  is  the  best, 
most  desirable,  and  valuable.  Hence  to  say  a 
thing  is  chosen  is  often  the  same  as  to  say  ii  is 
valuable  or  us^ul — e.  g.,  sxtvoi  ixXoy^;,  Acts« 
ix.  15.  Now,  because  our  love  rests  upon  those 
objects  which  sppear  to  us  good  and  valuable, 
the  words  which  in  the  oriental  languages  sig- 
nify tg  seledf  signify  also  to  lovCf  to  wish  well  to 
any  one,  to  benefit  him^  in  a  distinguished  man- 
ner. In  the  same  way  is  nra  used  in  Hebrew — 
e.  g.,  Deut.  iv.  57,  where  sr«  is  added.  The  LXX. 
sometimes  render  it  by  the  word  ixucyso^.  as 
in  the  passage  cited,  and  sometimes  by  «vdo- 
9tiv  and  wfoaiw.  The  New  Testament  employs 
the  words  ixxiyco^  and  IxXcxtof  in  the  same 
manner.  In  the  Old  Testament,  the  Israelites 
were  denominated,  by  way  of  eminence,  the 
cAotewor  beloved  {o^ypa)  of  God,  This  term  was 
then  transferred  to  Christians,  who  become  wor- 
thy of  the  love  of  God  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
and  by  conduct  conformed  entirely  to  the  divine 
will— «.  g.,Matt.zxir.24;  lPet.iL9.   I^xi- 
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.fto^  is  therefore  Chrtstianum facer e,  as  I  Cor. 
i.  27,  28.  In  the  same  way  the  verba  eogno- 
scendi,  in  the  ancient  languages  mean  to  love^ 
to  he  friendly  to  any  one.  Thus  Christians  are 
said  to  be  yvwcf^cvtsj  vrth  0fov,  amiei  Deo,  Gal. 
iv.  9 ;  1  Cor.  viii.  3,  coll.  Ps.  It.  14. 

(3)  The  terms  which  denote  the  drawing  near 
of  God  to  men,  or  anion  with  him.  God  was 
conceived  of  by  the  ancient  world  as  corporeal, 
and  as  resembling  man.  Thus  many  believed 
that  he  was  literally  and  actually  more  present 
in  one  place  than  in  another,  and  that  he  ap- 
proached the  place  where  he  wished  to  exert 
his  power,  and  that  otherwise  he  withdrew  or 
absented  himself.  Vide  s.  23,'  II.  From  such 
conceptions  a  multitude  of  figurative  expressions 
have  arisen  in  all  the  ancient  languages.  These 
expressions  appear  very  gross  and  unworthy  of 
God.  At  first,  however,  they  were  literally 
understood  by  the  great  mass  of  mankind.  But 
afterwards,  as  the  views  of  men  became  en- 
larged and  improved,  they  were  understood  figu- 
ratively, and  were  interpreted  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  consistent  with  the  divine  perfections.  The 
terms,  the  approach^  or  coming  cf  God  to  any 
one,  the  connexion  of  God  with  any  one,  denote 
a  high  degree  of  his  favour  and  love,  and  of  the 
active  display  of  these  feelings,  his  assistance 
and  agency ;  and  so  the  vnthdrawment  of  God^ 
and  hit  forsaking  any  one,  denote,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  withdrawing  of  his  love  and  the  bene- 
fits resulting  from  it.  Thus  roy,  denotes  the 
friendship  of  God,  Ps.  Ixxiii.  28Vcoll.  Zech.  ii. 
10, 1 1.  And  thus  Christ  promises  to  his  disciples 
that  he  and  his  Father  would  come  and  make 
their  abode  with  them — i.  e.,  would  be  always 
connected  with  them,  and  never  withhold  from 
them  their  special  assistance  and  protection ;  in 
short,  would  be  to  them  what  one  friend  is 
to  another  in  guiding  and  upholding  him ;  ver. 
21,  iy^^ofl/il^iw.  Thus  Jesus  consoles  his  dis- 
ciples who  were  lamenting  his  departure.  Cf. 
Rev.  ill.  20,  and  Matt,  xxviii.  20.  The  terms, 
iliul$  i0fi€v  (or  fiivofuv)  Iv  ^19,  >c6$  iativ 
(or  fiivst)  h  iffuv,  which  occur  John  xvii.  21, 
and  1  John,  iii.  24,  &c.,  denote,  in  the  same 
way,  a  high  degree  of  the  special  favour  and 
friendship  of  God,  agreement  of  disposition 
with  him,  and  his  assistance  connected  with 
his  favour.  Cf.  John,  xv.  1,  "Whoever  is  and 
remains  faithful  and  devoted  to  him  shall  be 
treated  by  him  in  the  same  manner  in  return ; 
he  shall  be  united  to  him,  as  the  branch  is 
united  to  the  vine." 

From  these  and  similar  passages  the  mystics 
have  taken  occasion  to  speak  of  a  secret  wnon 
(unio  mystiea)  with  God  and  Christ.  They 
commonly  express  this  by  the  terms,  the  tn- 
dwelling  of  God  in  the  heart,  sinking  down  into 
God,  the  eommunieation  tf  God,  the  enjoyment 
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(fkim,  &c.  &c.  Some  of  them  associated  Tory 
gross  conceptions  with  these  phrases ;  cf.  s.  23. 
Afler  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  sucK 
language  became  more  common  in  the  Western 
church.  It  was  understood  by  some  in  a  literal 
manner,  and  in  a  sense  unworthy  of  the  charac- 
ter of  God ;  by  others,  in  a  manner  entirely  con- 
formed to  the  Bible,  but  yet  sometimes  too  indis- 
tinctly. Luther,  Melancthon,  and  other  reform- 
ers, retained  the  phraseology  of  the  ancient  mys- 
tics, and  it  was  adopted  into  the  systems  of  theo- 
logy. Some  made  a  special  article  on  the  subject 
of  the  mystical  union ;  though  Melancthon  and 
others  took  pains  to  controvert  the  gross  ideas 
of  the  fanatical  mystics.  Hence  it  came  to 
pass  that  this  phraseology  was  thus  used  mostly 
in  homiletical  and  catechetical  discourses,  and 
that  formerly  many  sermons  and  books  were 
written  upon  this  subject. 

In  the  holy  scriptures^these  terms  denote  some- 
times the  agreement  of  the  dispositions  of  the 
pious  with  the  law  of  God ;  sometimes  the  pe- 
culiar favour  and  friendship  of  God  towards 
them,  and  the  special  proofs  of  it,  and  also  their 
enjoyment  and  feeling  of  the  tokens  of  thie 
friendship. 

There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  for  making  a 
particular  article  in  the  systems  of  theology 
upon  this  subject.  Caution,  however,  should 
be  used  in  Christian  instruction  to  prevent  the 
notion  that  there  is  anything  properly  miraculous 
in  this  matter  which  is  not  apcording  to  the 
Bible.  This  caution  is  the  more  necessary,  as 
many  enthusiastic  parties  frequently  employ 
such  expressions  with  regard  to  these  divine  in- 
fluences, and  give  them  such  a  meaning  as  im- 
plies an  immediate  illumination  independent  of 
the  holy  scriptures.  So  the  Quakers  and  Bohe- 
mians. And  it  has  sometimes  happened  that 
well-meaning  though  anenlightened  Christians 
have  received  the  doctrine  of  these  sectarians  as 
scriptural  because  it  was  expressed  in  scriptural 
phraseology. 

Another  reason  for  calling  these  proofs  of  the 
love  of  God,  and  the  experience  of  them,  unio 
mystiea,  is,  that  they  are  inward,  and  enjoyed  by 
spiritual  fellowship,  and  are  unseen  and  disre- 
garded by  those  who  have  no  taste  or  capacity 
for  such  experiences.  A  satisfactory  and  full 
explanation  of  these  feelings  cannot  be  given  to 
those  who  have  no  experience  of  them,  as  is  tfie 
case  with  all  matters  of  experience.  Paul  said, 
very  truly,  Col.  iii.  3,  "  Your  (the  true  Chris, 
tian's)  life  in  God,  (i.  e.,  your  divine  life,  which 
is  acceptable  to  God — your  happy  life  as  Chris- 
tians,) like  the  present  life  of  Christ  in  heaven, 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  happiness,  is  concealed 
(xixfnfft-tai)  from  the  great  multitude  of  men  ;•* 
they  do  not  regard  it  as  happy  or  desirable  be- 
cause they  have  no  taste  for  it. 
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n.  Happinen  and  Peace  of  Mnd,  and  a  jofsfid 
Protped  of  the  Future. 

We  owe  to  Christ,  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  New  Testament, 

(1)  Inward  peace  and  happinest.  These 
spring  from  the  firm  conviction  that  through 
Christ  we  have  obtained  from  God  the  forgive- 
ness of  sin,  and  from  the  joyful  consciousness 
of  the  power  of  God,  and  his  approbation  of  our 
feelings  and  conduct.  This  state  of  mind  is 
frequently  expressed  in  the  New  Testament  by 
Ho^lajaui,  cheerful  confidence  in  God^  in  opposition 
to  an  anxious  and  slavish  fear  of  punishment 
Thus  Heb.  iv.  16,  n^if^x^F*^  H^*^  fta^lajaCcLs 
^9  ^01^9  t^s  yiptf  Qj,  **  We  may  now  with  joyful 
confidence  expect  unmingled  good  from  God, 
and  supplicate  him  for  it'*  1  John,  iv.  17, 
stafifiiiaCwf  Kx^w  iv  ^fii^  xp^^«»;,  to  be  able  to 
look  forward  to  the  day  of  judgment  with  cheer- 
fulness. Cf.  1  John,  iii.  20,  21,  peace  of  God, 
or  with  God.  Rom.  v.  1,  d,  Eip^v  rc^  tov 
dfov  txof^v,  dftxoMo^cVfcf— ^poooyMyi^v  iif  X99^ 
6cov,  &c.  Ver.  1 1,  *«  We  can  at  all  times  rejoice 
in  the  assurance  of  divine  favour,  (xaMx<äfu^  iv 
0e9 ;)  and  this,  Christ  by  his  atonement  has  en- 
abled us  to  do."  By  this  assurance  and  confi- 
dence the  soul  of  the  true  Christian  comes  to 
tuoh  a  firm,  steadfast,  and  composed  frame,  as 
enables  him  to  endure  unmoved  the  greatest 
trials.  He  is  deeply  convinced  that  the  greatest 
adversities  contribute  to  his  highest  good,  and 
are  the  means  which  God,  as  a  kind  father,  em- 
ploys for  the  welfare  of  h\^  children,  whom  he  is 
educating  not  merely  for  this  short  life,  but  Cor 
eternity,  Rom.  v.  3 ;  viii.  28,  32. 

(2)  The  most  cheerful  prospect  rf  the  future,  or 
a  certain  hope  of  our  future  blessedness..  One 
great  object  of  Christian  instruction  is,  to 
awaken,  confirm,  and  cherish  this  hope.  It  is 
always  used  as  a  motive  to  diligence  in  holi- 
ness, to  self-denial,  and  to  stead fastoess  in  all 
the  sufferings  and  adversities  of  the  present  life. 
Rom.  V,  2,  iXftis  ^rff  0(ov— i.  e.,  of  the  divine 
rewards.  Rom.  viii.  17,  18,  24,  seq. ;  1  Pet  i. 
3 ;  2  Cor.  vii.  1,  4,  8,  seq.  All  this  is  every- 
where connected  with  the  history  of  the  person 
of  Jesus  in  his  humiliation  and  exaltation ;  and 
confirmation  of  the  views  now  given  is  drawn 
from  his  sufferings  and  death,  as  Heb.  ix.  15; 
from  his  resurrection  and  subneqitent  exaltation,  as 
John,  vii.  28;  xvii.  24;  1  Thess.  v.  8—10.  By 
his  death  we  are  delivered  from  death.  His  re- 
surrection and  his  exalted  station  are  pledges  to 
us  that  he  will  actually  perform  all  that  he  pro- 
mised, and  will  bring  us  to  that  place  to  which 
he  has  gone  before — to  our  proper  home,  and  our 
Father*s  house. 

W*e  ought  not,  however,  in  hope  of  the  future 
world,  to  forget  the  present    We  should  re- 


member that  God  designi  that  we  shoald  liTa      / 
for  the  present  world,  and  that  oar  happiness      f 
hereafter  depends  upon  our  good  improvement 
of  the  time  now  allotted  us.    Faith  in  Christ 
and  grateful  obedience  to  all  his  requirements 
should  render  us  happy  even  here.   1  Tim.  iv.  8,        i 
tvasßiior^fia/YytTMur  (fjt**)  S*^i  *^J  •'w  »al  r^^ 
fuXkovofii.    This  cheerfulness  and  joy  which 
so  visibly  distinguish  the  pious  Christian,  and 
more  than  ever  in  the  midst  of  sufferings  and        ' 
adversities,  often  compel  those  who  are  without 
to  wish  that  they  were  as  pious  and  as  enviably        i 
happy  as  they  see  him  to  be.    Many  are  in  the        ' 
case  of  King  Agrippa,  (Acts,  zxvi.  28,)  who  con- 
fessed that  but  little  was  wanting  to  persuade  him 
to  become  a  Christian.    But  they  stop  here,  be- 
cause they  are  unwilling  to  employ  the  simple 
means  necessary  for  obtaining  the  Christian  cha- 
racter, and  dread  to  sacrifice  their  sinful  pro- 
pensities. 

SECTION  CXX. 

TRB  RAPPlNBSe  WHICH  CHMSTIAIIB  OBTAIH 
TRaOUOH  OHRIST  IN  THK  FÜTUBS  LIFB. 

This  subject  also  is  placed  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  roost  intimate  connexion  with  the 
history  of  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  andls  de- 
duced from  it  He  is  the  procurer  of  this  happi- 
ness. This  subject  needs  only  to  be  briefly  and 
summarily  stated  here;  since  the  scripture  doc- 
trine respecting  the  happy  and  unhappy  condi- 
tion of  men  after  death  will  be  more  fully  exhi- 
bited, s.  147,  et  seq. 

I.  Our  DeUveranee  from  Death  obtained  through 
ChM. 

Death  is  always  represented  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament as  the  effect  and  consequence  of  sin. 
Now  since  Christ  has  delivered  from  the  conse- 
quences and  punishment  of  sin,  he  must  also  be 
regarded  as  the  cause  of  our  deliverance  from 
death.  The  resurrection  of  the  dead — i.  e.,  the 
complete  restoration  of  the  whole  man,  both  as 
to  soul  and  body,  is  a  blessing  for  which  the 
human  race  is  indebted,  according  to  the  New 
Testament,  to  Christ  Vide  John,  zi.  25 ;  1  Cor. 
XV.  22.  The  resurrection  of  the  dead  was  gene- 
rally believed  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of 
Christ  and  the  apostles,  and  only  the  Sadducees 
denied  it  But  Christianity  gave  to  this  doctrine 
a  new  support  and  sanction.  It  now  became 
intimately  connected  with  the  religion  of  Jesus 
and  with  the  history  of  his  person,  like  every- 
thing else  relating  to  the  deliverance  and  welfare 
of  man. 

(1)  Christ  and  the  apostles  have  the  merit, 
which  is  unquestionably  great,  of  casting  new 
light  upon  the  doctrine  of  life  beyond  the  grave, 
and  the  future  restoration  of  the  whole  man,  and 
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giving  it  a  certainty  it  never  had  before.  They 
exhibited  this  truth  in  such  a  way  that  on  one 
side  it  serves  for  the  comfort  and  consolation  of 
mankind,  and  on  the  other,  to  urge  powerfully 
to  the  practice  of  goodness  and  holiness  in  the 
present  life.    Vide  Heb.  ii.  15;  1  These,  iv. 

13,  18;  1  Cor.  xv.  30,  67,  68;  Acts,  xxiv. 
14 — 16.  Paul  therefore  says,  very  truly,  3 
Tim.  i.  10,  that  Christ  is  ^urtiaa^  ^«oip  xaL 
d^^oftfi.'flM'  6ta  'tov  «voyyfxioir— i.  e.,  by  his  in- 
structions he  brought  to  light,  and  clearly  and 
infallibly  revealed,  the  doctrine  of  a  happy  im- 
mortality. 

(2)  But  this  doctrine  is  intimately  connected 
in  the  New  Testament  with  the  history  of  the 
person  of  Christ.  According  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment we  are  indebted  for  our  hope  of  a  future 
restoration  to  life  by  the  resurrection, 

(a)  To  the  death  of  Christ.  For  the  deliver- 
ance of  man  from  every  kind  of  misery,  and 
from  all  the  punishment  of  sin,  and  consequently 
from  death,  is  always  derived  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament from  the  death  of»  Jesus«  Vide  s.  ill. 
The  clearest  passage  of  this  kind  is  Hebrews,  ii. 

14,  "Christ  became  man  in  order  to  take  away 
(iva  xama^firi)  by  his  death  the  power  of  him 
who  is  the  author  of  death,  the  devil^*^  (from  whom 
death  and  every  calamity  is  derived,  since  he  is 
regarded  as  the  author  of  sin,  which  brought 
death  in  its  train.  Vide  1  Cor.  xv.  66.)  Here 
belongs  also  the  passage,  Rom.  v.  14 — 19,  where 
Christ  is  compared  with  Adam.  Adam  brought 
death  into  the  world  by  his  disobedience,  Christ 
brought  in  life  by  his  obedience,  (v^axo^,  willing 
obedience  to  the  divine  will,  especially  to  the 
divine  purpose  that  he  should  suffer  and  die  for 
ns.)  The  same  thing  is  briefly  expressed,  1  Cor. 
XV.  21,  thus :— (>  As  Adam  was  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  all  men,  so  all  owe  it  to  Christ  that  they 
shall  be  raised  at  the  last."  This  corresponds 
with  the  language,  ver.  56,  ^vato^  xatsTto^  di 
i/cxof,  death  overcome  (by  him),  henceforth  ceases  ,• 
and  also  with  2  Tim.  i.  10,  xarap-y^oaj  tov  ^var 
tovt  taking  away  the  power  of  death,  vanquishing 
it — i.  e.,  freeing  men  from  it,  and  awaking  them 
to  eternal  life.  And  in  the  Revelation  of  John, 
the  victory  of  Christ  is  made  to  consist  princi- 
pally in  the  fact  that  through  him  death  ceased  to 
be  i  Rev.  xxi.  4,  ^vaf  o;  ovx  tauv  If  t,  or,  was  east 
into  the  lake  of  fire,  XX.  14 — i.  e.,  was  removed 
and  able  no  more  to  hurt. 

iVb/c— The  Bible  mentions  it  as  one  of  the 
blessings  resulting  from  the  work  of  Christ,  that 
all  mankind  will  be  raised  by  him— e.  g.,  1  Cor. 
XV.  21,  22,  coll.  John,  v.  21,  seq.,  and  conse- 
quently the  wicked  as  well  as  the  good.  Some 
theologians,  indeed,  have  objected  to  considering 
resurrection  in  the  case  of  the  impenitent  as  a 
blessing,  and  have  rather  regarded  it  as  a  punish- 
ment But  a  great  value  is  ascribed  in  the  Bible 


to  mere  existence,  even  is  the  present  life,  where 
we  live  in  the  midst  of  so  many  evils  and  adver- 
sities. Life  in  itself  is  always  more  valuable 
than  non-existence,  or  annihilation;  although  it 
seems  that  for  some  men  it  would  have  been 
better  never  to  have  been  bom ;  as  Christ  him- 
self says,  doubtless  in  the  language  of  a  current 
proverb,  Matt.  xxvi.  24.  Now  although  the 
wicked  are  to  be  punished  in  the  future  world 
through  their  own  fault,  the  preservation  of  their 
life  does  not  on  this  account  cease  to  be  a  bless- 
ing ;  still  less  is  it  changed  itself  into  a  punish- 
ment, by  the  punishments  which  will  be  conse- 
quent upon  it.  The  ancient  fathers,  Athana- 
sius,  Augustine,  Theodoret,  Hilarius,  and  others, 
understood  tbe  subject  very  much  in  this  way. 

(6)  To  the  resurrection  cf  Christ.  Moms,  p. 
175,  s.  3. 

The  New  Testament  teaches,  that  from  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  we  may  and  should  argue 
the  possibility  and  reality  of  our  own.  Was  God 
able  to  raise  Christ,  and  did  he  actually  raise 
him,  from  the  dead ;  he  is  both  able  to  raise  ns, 
and  will  actually  do  so.  The  resurrection  of 
Christ  is  therefore  a  sensible  confirmation  of  the 
doctrine  of  our  resurrection.  So  Paul  argues, 
1  Cor.  XV.  12—20.  In  Acts,  iv.  2,  it  is  said  that 
the  apostles  taught  through  Jesus  the  resurrection 
cf  the  deadr-i.  e.,  by  his  example.  As  God 
raised  up  Christ  in  order  to  confer  upon  him  a 
reward  in  heaven,  we  are  to  share  in  the  same 
reward  and  happiness,  and  to  be  with  Christ. 
We  can  therefore  be  certain  of  our  resurrection ; 
1  Thess.  iv.  14;  2  Cor.  iv.  14;  1  Peter,  i.  21. 
Christ  is  therefore  called  6.fta^x'h  xixotfifjfiivtov, 
1  Cor.  XV.  20, 23,  and  Hpcrtotoxoi  ix  xutv  vcxpwy, 
the  first  that  rose^  Col.  i.  18,  because  he  must  be 
h  Ttdai  rtpurivciv.  Cf.  progr.  •«  de  nexu  resurrec- 
tionis  Jesu  Christi  mortuis  et  mortuorum,**  in 
scripta  varii  argumenti,  N.  ix. 

(c)  7b  the  more  perfect  condition  of  Christ  in 
heaven.  Christ  and  the  apostles  everywhere 
teach  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  Christ  should 
continue  and  complete  in  heaven  the  great  work 
which  he  commenced  on  earth  for  the  restoration 
of  the  human  race.  He  has  therefore  empowered 
Christ  to  raise  the  dead  and  to  hold  a  day  of  judg- 
ment, with  which  Christ  will  accomplish  his 
great  work  for  the  good  of  man.  He  himself  de- 
clares this,  John,  v.  21,  25—29,  and  represents 
this  charge  as  entrusted  to  him  by  the  Father. 
In  John,  xi.  25,  he  says,  iyut  $ifit>  ^  avacta/sii  xoJi 
ri  ^oiri — ^*  ^*»  ^^®  cause  of  the  resurrection  and 
vivification  of  men,  he  to  whom  they  are  indebted 
for  this ;  cf.  ver.  26.  Paul  says,  Rom.  xiv.  9,  tliat 
by  his  death  and  resurrection  he  has  shewn 
himself  to  be  Lord  (xvpifvciv)  of  the  dead  and 
living;  and  1  Cor.  xv.  25,  26,  he  will  conquer 
and  disable  death,  the  last  enemy  of  the  human 
race.    Cf.  s.  98,  99. 
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n.  Out  D^ioeranee  finm  Punishment  afler  Death, 
and  our  Happtneas  in  the  Future  World  obtained 
through  Christ. 

The  consequences  and  panishment  of  sin 
continue  even  into  the  future  world ;  and  it  is 
there  first,  according  to  the  scriptures,  that  the 
positive  punishments  of  sin  are  completely  in- 
flicted. Now  Chiist  has  not  only  freed  us  from 
these  punishments  (eternal  condemnation)  on 
certain  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  by  us,  (vide 
Romans,  v.  9;  1  Thess.  i.  10,  frvofMvos  fjfwii  oato 
t^i  öpy^s  'ttji  ipxPiA^ivfjii)  but  we  owe  to  him  our 
whole  welfare  and  blessedness  in  the  future 
world,  (j^iorj  alcwuoi,)  There  the  happiness  be- 
gun in  the  present  life  will  continue  and  be  per- 
fected, and  everything  by  which  it  is  now  in- 
terrupted will  be  removed.  Besides,  according 
to  the  New  Testament,  we  may  expect  that 
God  will  there  confer  positive  blessings  and  re- 
wards. Paul  says,  1  Thess.  v.  9,  t^-to  iuMi  6 
0CPS  o^  tli  dftyfjvt  a!Kk*  els  ftepvioCrjat^v  öiarfjpla^ 
(the  attainment  of  happiness)  bi>a  Xp&tffov. 
But  how  do  we  attain  this  happiness  through 
Christ? 

(1)  %  the  doctrine  cf  Christ.  This  gives  us 
(a)  Information  respecting  the  nature  of  future 
happiness,  so  far  as  we  are  now  capable  of  un- 
derstanding it.  Vide  1  Timothy,  i.  10 ;  1  Cor. 
XV.  (&)  Direction  how  we  may  obtain  the  pos- 
session of  it.  The  religion  of  Christ  derives 
motives  to  piety  and  godliness  from  the  bless- 
edness of  the  future  world,  shews  us  the  means 
by  which  we  may  attain  it,  and  prepares  us  for 
it.  John,  iii.  16;  vi.  51;  1  John,  ii.  25,  the 
great  end  of  the  Christian  religion  (iyta^sxCa) 
is  to  give  men  fco^  otcSyto;.  By  the  Christian 
doctrine,  and  obedience  to  it,  we  are  made 
(through  divine  assistance)  to  resemble  the 
holiness  and  righteousness  of  Christ  in  this 
world,  in  order  that  we  may  hereaf^r  be  re- 
warded, as  he  is;  1  John,  iv.  17;  3  Thess.  ii. 
13,  15 ;  Iv.  14.  Hence  the  Christian  doctrine 
itself  is  called  ^tari  ^^^  f<^  (uwyi-o^,  because  it 
shews  669V  ^ioris ;  John,  xvii.  3.    But, 

(3)  Our  enjoyment  of  this  happiness  is  de- 
scribed as  principally  owing  to  Christ's  death 
and  subsequent  exaltation,  (a)  Our  entire  free- 
dom from  misery  and  our  being  placed  in  a 
happy  condition  is  ascribed  to  the  death  of 
Christ,  (vide  No.  I.,)  and  consequently  the 
happiness  of  the  future  state  must  also  be  a 
consequence  of  this  event.  Heb.  ix.  15, «« We 
obtain  through  the  death  of  Christ  iftayyi%Cw 
aUwiov  xXtifiovofilasJ*^  1  Thess.  v.  10,  <«  He  died 
for  us,'*  iva  (sw  a^w  SfficifMv.  (b)  Since  Christ 
is  exalted  in  heaven,  he  cares  for  the  good  of 
men.  He  is  luf  «>$  oatf^fiCai  aUiviov  ^olf  wtaxov- 
ovaw  anrt^  naauy  Heb.  v.  9,  coll.  vii.  35.  And 
as  he  has  received  power  from  the  Father  to 
raise  the  dead  and  hold  a  day  of  judgment,  he 


has  also  received  charge  from  him  to  distrtbate 
rewards  to  the  righteous  and  to  introduce  his 
followers  into  the  abodes  of  the  blessed.  Vide 
Matt.  XXV.  33,  seq. ;  John,  x.  38,  39,  ^^v  cuo- 
vLw  6l6uifu  ovfoi;,  xvii.  3;  3  Tim.  iv.  18,  et 
seq. 


ARTICLE  XI. 

ON  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  CONDITIONS  OP 
SALVATION. 


This  Article,  and  the  following,  exhibit  the  man- 
ner in  which  Christians  may  attain  to  the  promised 
happiness.  The  Eleventh  Article  treats  of  the  con- 
ditions which  the  Christian  doctrine  preecribeB  to 
men,  and  which  most  be  performed  bj  them  if  they 
would  actually  enjoy  this  blessedness.  These  con- 
ditions are,  repentance  and  faäh.  The  Twelfkh 
Article  treats  of  the  assistances  by  which  God  ena- 
bles men  to  perform  the  prescribed  conditions,  or, 
technically  sf^aking,  De  operatumibus  gratisBj  nw 
de  ceconomia  gratia^ 


SECTION  CXXI. 

ON  THE  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINC  OF  •«FAITH,''  AS 
THE  ONLY  CONDITION  OF  SALVATION;  TOGE- 
THER WITH  REMARKS  RESPECTING  THE  SALVA- 
TION OF  THE  HEATHEN  AND  OF  INFANTS. 

I.  Outline  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  respecting 
Faith;  the  origin  and  ground  of  the  same. 

(1)  Jesus  and  the  apostles,  in  the  instruc- 
tions which  they  give  to  adults  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  Christian  doctrine,  always 
insist  chiefly  on  failh  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
great  condition  of  obtaining  the  salvaüon  pur- 
chased by  Christ.  The  whole  happiness  of  the 
Christian  (his  BixoMovvrj  and  otatr^pCa)  is  de- 
rived from  this  single  source;  and  the  unbeliever 
(aaaatficai)  loses  this  happiness,  and  brings 
upon  himself  misery^  (d^tuXcia,  xaYaxp«^9c$;) 
Mark,  xvi.  16;  Romans,  i.  17;  iii.  31,  23, 
«•the  gospel  makes  known  the  determination 
of  God  to  forgive  all  who  believe  on  Jesus 
Christ,  on  account  of  their  faith,  (ix  or  dta  r^ 
fil(Sttiiii;y^  Hebrews,  x.  38,  39,  seq. 

(3)  The  doctrine  of  faith  is  therefore  inse- 
parably connected  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  and  of  justification.  The  latter  can 
be  obtained  only  through  faith.  Therefore,  of. 
8. 108,  where  the  plan  of  this  doctrine  is  stated. 

We  are  led  even  by  natural  religion  to  the 
following  points  :-—**  Man  must  regard  himself 
as  morally  imperfect,  and  in  such  a  way,  too, 
as  to  imply  guilt  on  his  own  part;  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  he  must  acknowledge  himself 
to  be  a  sinner,  a  transgressor  of  the  divine  pre- 
cepts.   He  must  acknowledge  that  he  ought  to 
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avoid  and  abhor  sio,  place  his  confidence  in  the 
mercy  of  God,  hope  for  pardon  and  forgiveness 
from  him,  and  that  he  ought  to  form  and  execute 
the  seriotfs  purpose  of  obeying  the  divine  pre- 
cepts and  living  acceptably  to  God."  This 
might  be  called  the/at7A  of  reason.  But  this 
philosophical  faith  is  wanting  in  that  certainty 
and  evidence  which  is  necessary  to  tranquillize 
the  mind;  it  is  insufficient  to  satisfy  those  whose 
consciences  are  awakened ;  as  we  have  before 
shewn,  s.  108.  Experience  teaches  that  a  faith 
of  this  general  nature  is  not  able  to  answer  those 
feelings  which  rise  in  the  inmost  soul  even  of 
the  best  of  men.  There  must  be  something  po- 
aitive  and  historical  upon  which  they  can  rely; 
some  express  assurance  from  God  of  his  for- 
giveness; or  they  will  be  left  in  the  most  dis- 
tressing uncertainty.  The  greater  part  of  the 
human  race,  in  all  nations,  are  therefore  united 
in  believing  that  something  roust  be  done  in 
order  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  God  to  sinners, 
and  to  induce  him  to  forgive  their  past  offences ; 
and  also  that  their  mere  reformation,  and  their 
Jiving  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  imperfect  as 
their  goodness  will  always  be,  is  insufficient  to 
secure  the  divine  forgiveness,  and  can  afibrd  no 
quieting  assurance  that  pardon  is  obtained.  Vide 
8.  108.  Now  Christianity  rejects  all  the  means 
of  conciliating  the  favour  of  God,  in  which  {he 
great  body  of  men  place  their  confidence,  and 
which  were  common  among  Jews  and  Gentiles 
at  the  time  of  Christ.  It  regards  them  as  af- 
fording false  grounds  of  peace,  and  as  being  in- 
jurious to  morality;  and  in  place  of  them  incul- 
cates faith  in  Jems  Christy  and  the  atonement 
made  by  him,  and  makes  this,  exclusive  of  the 
personal  deserts  of  believers,  the  sole  ground  of 
all  the  benefits  which  they  enjoy. 

In  this  manner,  the  doctrine  respecting  the 
conditions  of  salvation  is  brought  into  the  closest 
connexion  with  the  other  positive  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  and  especially  with  the  history  of 
the  person  of  C  hrist.  To  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind  this  scriptural  faith  possesses  far  more  in- 
terest, evidence,  and  certainty,  than  a  naerely 
philosophical  faith  can  ever  give.  The  latter 
must  be  forever  attended  with  uncertainty,  doubt, 
and  fear  of  the  reverse  of  what  is  hoped  for. 
And  this  uncertainty  and  fear  may  become,  in 
moments  of  suffering  and  adversity,  extremefy 
disturbing,  and  perhaps  lead  to  obstinate  de- 
spair. For  we  cannot  obtain  from  philosophy  any 
express  assurance  of  the  will  of  God  relative  to 
cor  forgiveness.  Again :  the  scriptural  account 
of  faith  in  Christ  as  the  only  condition  of  sal- 
vation excludes  wholly  all  the  false  motives  to 
duty  which  are  so  injurious  to  true  morality. 
The  essentials  of  the  scriptural  doctrine  on  this 
pointy  and  their  connexion  with  each  other,  may 
be  clearly  seen  in  the  following  statement. 
The  Christian  should  strive  after  the  greatest 


possible  moral  perfection,  (likeness  to  God.) 
This  effort  should  result  from  willing  oheditnce 
to  God,  and  this  again  from  thankful  love  to 
God,  and  confidence  in  him,  and  not  from  slavish 
fear  of  punishment;  1  John,  iv.  18,  19.  But 
this  love,  this  grateful  confidence,  cannot  exist 
unless  man  is  convinced  that  God  is  graciously 
disposed  towards  him,  and  will  forgive  his  sins. 
God  does  not  forgive  sins,  however,  on  account 
of  good  works,  self-inflictions,  sacrifices,  &c., 
but  on  account  of  Christ;  s.  108.  We  must 
therefore  believe  that  Christ  by  his  death  has 
procured  forgiveness  and  salvation.  But  would 
we  come  to  the  actual  enjoyment  of  the  promised 
forgiveness,  we  are  under  indispensable  obliga- 
tions to  live  henceforward  in  the  strictest  ob- 
servance of  the  divine  commands  from  grateful 
love  to  God  and  to  Christ.  Consequently  we 
must  become  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
divine  precepts  and  must  regulate  our  whole 
conduct  according  to  them ;  and  how  to  do  this 
we  are  fully  taught  in  the  Christian  doctrine. 
And  thus  faith  as  much  involves  our  doing  the 
divine  will,  as  it  does  our  knowing  it. 

The  personal  enjoyment  and  possession  of 
forgiveness  and  saving  grace,  and  of  the  whole 
sum  of  Christian  blessedness  which  God  has 
promised  to  bestow,  is  called  applieatio  gratias^ 
and  the  condition  on  which  we  obtain  these 
blessings  (conditio  graiix)  \b faith»  Vide  Moms, 
p.  197,  seq.,  s.  1,  3.  Those  who  enjoy  these 
blessings  are  called  in  the  scriptures  by  dif- 
ferent names.  Vide  Moras,  p.  197,  note  3. 
Cf.  ToUner,  Wahre  Gründe  waram  Gott  den 
Glaubet»  an  Christum  will,  in  bis  "  Vermischte 
Aufsätze,"  th.  ii.  st.  3. 

n.  On  the  Salvation  of  Heathen  and  of  Chih^en, 

(1)  When  treating  of  the  conditions  of  salva- 
tion established  in  the  Christian  scheme,  we 
speak  in  reference  to  Christians — i.  e.,  those 
who  have  opportunity  and  capacity  to  become 
acquainted  with  Christianity,  and  to  convince 
themselves  of  its  troth,  without  undertaking  to 
say  what  means  for  attaining  salvation  God 
may  give  those  who  are  ignorant  of  Christian- 
ity, or  who  remain  unconvinced  of  its  troth 
through  unintentional  mistake,  and  without 
criminality  on  their  part.  God  is  not  limited 
to  one  single  method,  which  he  is  compelled  to 
employ  equally  at  all  times  and  among  all  men. 
The  Bible  says,  indeed,  that  God  will  punish 
the  heathen  on  account  of  their  sins ;  not,  how- 
ever, because  they  did  not  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ,  if  this  was  not  their  fault,  but  because 
they  did  not  act  agreeably  to  the  knowledge 
which  they  possessed,  and  the  law  of  nature 
with  which  they  were  acquainted;  Rom.  i.  21, 
seq.;  Ephes.  ii.  1,  2.  The  holy  scriptures, 
therefore,  never  regard  the  heathen  merely  as 
such,  as  excluded  from  salvation.  Such  paa- 
2N 
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sages  as  Mark,  xy\.  16,  do  not  relate  to  the 
heathen  who  are  innocently  ignorant  of  the 
gospel.  The  word  aatKstnv  does  not  signify 
not  to  helievet  but  to  m^eUeüe,,  and  always  im- 
plies guilt.  The  conclusion  sometimes  drawn 
from  such  passages  is  as  improper  as  it  would 
be  to  conclude  from  2  Thess.  iii.  10  that  the 
child  and  the  infirm  man  should  be  left  to  pe- 
rish by  hunger;  as  Heilmann  well  observes. 
No  one  will  ever  be  condemned  for  guiltless 
ignorance,  or  for  unintentional  and  innocent 
mistake ;  but  only  for  guilty  rejection  and  con- 
tempt of  the  truth,  or  for  living  contrary  to  the 
truth  when  once  known.  What  Mark  expresses 
by  attvotdvn  John  expresses  by  /ii)  yiiottvnv^ 
(to  he  unbelieving^)  John,  iii.  18 ;  xii.  47,  48 ; 
and  these  two  modes  of  expression  are  synony- 
mous. Vide  John,  iii.  36.  Hence  aniatla  and 
atttC^iia  were  frequently  interchanged  as  syno- 
nymous, Rom.  iii.  3 ;  xi.  20,  23,  30.  Now  the 
a^ti^vvttf  or  arttdtovvtis  are  (a)  the  unbeliev- 
ing^ those  who  do  not  receive  the  words  and 
declarations  of  another  as  true,  who  do  not  give 
them  credit;  (hi)  the  diaobedieni,  obetinate^  {con- 
tumacet ;)  in  which  sense  Xenophon  and  other 
classical  writers  use  the  word  arnöt^v.  Now 
the  terms,  iatsi^nv  Xpc«t'9,  d^ctftiiv,  firi  ^(<Tf cv- 
ety,  a^itnv  Xpfctffov,  are  used  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament to  designate  those  who  are  disobedient 
to  Christ,  and  do  not  follow  his  precepts,  always 
implying  guilt  on  their  part.  This  is  done  in 
two  ways:  (a)  by  despising  and  rejecting  Chris- 
tianity when  it  is  once  made  known,  or  when 
opportunity  is  given  for  understandingand  exa- 
mining it;  Rom.  iii.  3 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  1 1 ;  (ß)  by  liv- 
ing in  opposition  to  Christian  truth  when  it  is 
understood  and  embraced,  and  by  neglecting 
ito  precepts.  Vide  Tit.  i.  16.  In  both  of  these 
cases  there  is  guilt i  and  hence  punishment 
(xtktaxpuiii)  ensues.  The  word  unbeliefs  there- 
fore, oAen  designates  at  the  same  time  these 
two  kinds  of  guilt— e.  g«,  Mark,  xvi.  16;  John, 
iii.  18— 21;  xii.  47,  48. 

Those  heathen,  now,  who  do  not  belong  to 
one  or  the  other  of  these  classes,  are  not  didte- 
lievers,  though  they  may  not  believe  in  Christ. 
Upon  such,  therefore,  condemnation  is  not  pro- 
nounced in  these  passages.  They  are  not  in- 
deed obedient  to  Christ,  nor  yet  disobedient. 
Thus  one  who  is  not  the  subject  of  a  certain 
king  may  not  indeed  be  obedient  to  his  laws, 
either  because  he  is  igrnorant  of  them,  or  not 
bound  in  duty  to  obey  them;  but  he  cannot  on 
this  account  be  called  disobedient»  Disobedience 
always  presupposes  an  obligation  to  obedience. 

(2)  God  has  not  seen  good  as  yet  to  bring 
all  nations  to  the  knowledge  of  Christianity. 
And,  little  capable  as  we. are  of  understanding 
the  plan  of  God  in  this  respect,  we  ought  not  to 
conclude  from  this  circumstance  that  the  Chris- 
tiaii  revelation  is  nnneoestary  and  may  aaiify 


be  dispensed  with.  It  has  pleased  God  to  leave 
many  nations  for  thousands  of  years  in  a  barba- 
rous and  savage  state.  But  can  we  conclude 
from  this  fact  that  intellectual  cultivation  and 
moral  improvement  are  superfluous  and  useless« 
and  therefore  missions  are  unnecessary  !  Nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  we  conclude  from  this 
circumstance  that  God  cannot  save  the  heathen 
because  they  have  .not  enjoyed  the  light  of 
Christian  revelation.  Human  happiness  has  as 
many  degrees  and  gradations  as  human  cnltiTa- 
tion  and  refinement  of  manners,  and  alt  men  are 
not  capable  of  one  and  the  same  degree.  They 
cannot  all,  therefore,  be  treated  by  God  in  the 
same  manner.  One  thing  may  be  indispensable 
to  the  happiness  of  some  persons  and  of  some 
nations,  while  to  others  the  same  thing  is  quite 
superfluous,  because  they  are  as  yet  incapable 
of  enjoying  the  happiness  arising  from  it.  It  is 
not  said  in  direct  words  in  the  New  Testament, 
thai  God  will  make  the  heathen  eternally  happy. 
If  this  were  said,  there  are  many  who  would 
pervert  it.  But  it  is  expressly  asserted  that 
God  does  not  demand  more  from  any  one  than 
he  is  able  with  his  knowledge  and  abilities  to 
perform ;  Luke,  xii.  48,  seq. ;  and  also,  that  he 
who  faithfully  serves  God  according  to  the 
knowledge  and  means  which  he  enjoys,  and 
does  what  he  considers  to  be  his  duty,  is  accept- 
able to  him ;  Acts,  x.  35.  Cf.  Moras,  p.  129, 
note  9.  According  to  the  testimony  of  the  holy 
scriptures,  God  will  have  reference,  in  deter- 
mining the  character  and  conditions  of  men,  to 
the  knowledge  they  have  had,  the  dispositions 
they  have  cherished,  and  the  actions  they  have 
performed.  We  may  confidently  expect  from 
the  goodness  of  God  that  since  he  has  hereto- 
fore  given  to  so  many  nations  only  the  light  of 
nature,  he  will  not  make  them  miserable  for  the 
want  of  that  higher  knowledge  of  which  they 
are  innocently  destitute.  And  since  there  is  a 
future  life,  we  may  trust  that  he  will  there  lead 
them  to  that  higher  degree  of  happiness  and 
clearness  of  knowledge  which  they  did  not  at- 
tain in  this  life,  because,  without  fault  of  their 
own,  they  were  here  incapable  of  receiving  it. 
To  such  a  dispensation  in  the  future  world  there 
is  at  least  an  allusion  in  Rev.  xxii.  %inthe  tret 
of  life,  by  the  river  of  Hfe^  whose  leaves  serve  tlf 

The  great  body  of  the  Jews,  from  the  earliest 
ages,  denied  salvation  to  the  heathen,  on  the 
principle,  Extra  eeclesiam  non  dart  salutem. 
But  this  is  entirely  opposite  both  to  the  Old 
Testament  and  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 
Even  Mahommed  did  not  go  to  this  degree  of 
exclosiveness.  Nor  did  the  more  ancient  Gre- 
cian fathers  deny  salvation  to  the  heathen, 
although  they  philosophized  about  it  after  their 
manner.  E.  g.,  Justin  the  Martyr  and  Clement 
of  Alexandria  held  th«t  ths  A^  orerled  an 
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agency  upon  the  heathen  by  means  of  reason ; 
and  that  tho  heathen  philosophers  were  called, 
jastified,  and  saved  by  philosophy.  But  after- 
wards, especially  after  the  third  century,  when 
the  false  Jewish  notions  respecting  the  church 
(s.  134)  were  introduced  into  the  West,  and  the 
maxim  was  adopted,  Extra  eeeleaiam  non  dart 
uUutem^  (which  was  the  case  after  the  age  of 
Augustine,)  they  then  began  to  deny  the  salva- 
tion of  the  heathen ;  though  tliere  were  always 
some  who  judged  more  favourably.  Thus 
Zwingli,  Curio,  and  others,  believed  that  God 
would  pardon  the  heathen  on  account  of  Christ, 
although  in  this  life  they  had  no  knowledge  of 
his  merits.  Cf.  the  historical  account  in  Bey- 
Jcert*s  Diss,  ^«de  salute  gentium;'*  Strasburg, 
1777;  and  a  short  statement  of  the  opinions  of 
others  in  Moras,  p.  128,  129,  where  he  justly 
recommends  to  our  imitation  the  exemplary 
modesty  pf  the  apostles  when  speaking  on  this 
point.  The  whole  subject  was  investigated 
anew  on  oceasion  of  the  violent  attack  which 
Hofstede,  a  preacher  in  Holland,  made  upon 
the  BeHioire  of  Marmontel.  This  gave  rise  to 
Eberhard's  *«  Apologie  des  Socrates."  Cf.  also 
Tollner,  Beweis  dass  Gott  die  Menschen  auch 
durch  seine  Offenbarung  in  der  Natur  zur  Se- 
ligkeit fahre;  ZüUichau,  1766,  8vo.  Many 
modern  writers  have  treated  this  subject  in  such 
a  way  as  to  lead  to  a  feeling  of  indifference 
towards  Christianity;  but  this  result  need^ not 
be  feared  from  the  scriptural  representation  here 
given. 

(3)  We  must  apply  these  same  principles  to 
the  subject  of  the  taiwiUon  of  infanis.  None 
have  ever  really  doubted  respecting  the  salva- 
tion of  those  who  have  died  in  infancy,  before 
they  attained  to  the  full  use  of  their  understand- 
ing. For  since  there  is  a  future  life,  we  may 
expect  with  certainty  that  God  will  make  Such 
provision  there,  that  both  children  in  the  literal 
sense,  and  those  who  are  children  in  under- 
standing and  knowledge,  will  be  able  to  obtain 
what  they  were  here  deprived  of  without  their 
own  fault;  and  that  in  his  goodness,  wiadom, 
and  justice,  he  will  bestow  upon  them  that  de- 
gree of  happiness  of  which  they  are  capable. 

Theologians  have  pursued  two  different  me- 
thods in  treating  of  this  subject. 

(a)  Some  are  content  with  saying  that  God 
will  pardon  and  save  infants  on  account  of  the 
merits  of  Christ,  which  extend  to  all,  although 
they  may  not  have  believed  in  Christ  during 
their  life-time;  and  that  their  being  born  with 
natural  depravity  will  not  harm  them,  because 
they  themselves  are  not  to  blame  for  it.  These 
writers  refer  to  Rom.  t.  15 — 17  for  an  analo- 
gous proceeding.  This  is  the  most  simple  and 
the  safest  view. 

(b)  Others,  misunderstanding  the  passage, 
Mark,  x?i.  16,  suppose  that  faith  in  Christ  is 


an  indispensable  requisite  for  salvation  in  all 
men;  and  have  therefore  (together  with  some 
schoolmen)  embraced  the  doctrine  of  a/ai7/i  nf 
infants^  which  they  have  variously  explained 
and  described,  ^Bfiies  praBsumpta^  implteila^  per 
baptUmum  tine  verho  (some  say,  sine  cogniiiont) 
infusa  f  talis  affectio  in  infante  qualia  Deo  placet. 
The  schoolmen  describe  it  as  diapontio  ad  ju^ 
tiiiam.  But  none  of  them  succeed  in  conveying 
any  intelligible  idea.  Nothing  is  said  in  the 
New  Testament  about  such  a  faith.  Faith 
always  presupposes  knowledge^  and  power  to 
exercise  the  understanding.  Now  since  chil- 
dren have  neither  of  these  requisites,  faith  can- 
not be  ascribed  to  them ;  nor  indeed  disbelief , 
unless  the  word  is  used  very  improperly.  The 
mere  want  oi faith  is  not  damnable^  but  unbelief 
only,  or  the  guilty  destitution  of  faith.  Those 
who  have  adopted  this  view  have  thus  been 
compelled  (as  appears  from  the  preceding  re- 
marks) to  vary  the  idea  which  is  uniformly 
attached  to  the  word  faith  when  adults  are  re- 
ferred to,  as  soon  as  they  speak  of  children,  and 
to  call  something  in  them  by  this  name  which 
is  nowhere  else  so  denominated.  The  passage. 
Matt,  xviii.  6,  does  not  bear  upon  this  point, 
since  the  disciples  of  Christ  are  there  meant 
Cf.  the  Article  on  Baptism,  s.  142,  and  Morus, 
p.  249.  From  the  words  of  Christ,  however, 
Matt  xix.  14,  ««Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
God,"  it  is  clear  that  he  considers  children  as  be- 
longing to  his  kingdom.    And  this  is  enough. 

SECTION  CXXII. 

OF  THE  VARIOUS  SIGNIFICATIONS  OF  THE  WORD 
FAITH,  AS  USED  IN  THE  BIBLE;  SOME  OF  THE 
PRINCIPAL  PASSAGES  RELATING  TO  FAITH  ;  THE 
PARTS  OF  WHICH  FAITH  IS  MADE  UP;  AND 
SOME  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  THEOLOGICAL 
DIVISIONS  OF  FAITH. 

I.  Signtjicaiumg  of  vtertf ;  and  Explanation  of  the 
principal  texts  relative  to  Faith* 

The  terms, /at /Ä,  thefaiUtful^  &c.,  frequently 
occur  in  the  religious  dialect  even  of  the  He- 
brews. They  were  originally  taken  from  the 
language  of  common  life,  and  transferred  into 
the  religious  phraseology  of  the  Jews,  where 
they  express  various  nearly  related  ideas. 
From  this  Jewish  dialect  Christ  and  the  apos- 
tles borrowed  these  terms.  The  Hebrew  words 
|CK,  I'CMn,  ruicN,  were  translated  by  the  Hellen- 
istic Jews  (e.  g.,  the  LXX.)  by  the  words  ^tto- 
fcvciv,  ictWt^,  and  were  also  rendered  in  the 
same  way  by  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

|0K  primarily  signifies,  to  be  firm,-  and  then, 
to  be  certain^  «ure,  confident.  Hence  rü\CM  signi 
ües,  as  ftMstii  does,  aside  from  its  religious  use, 
truths  faiths  integrity^  honour^  proof  (Acts-,  xvii. 
31),  and  conviction^  (Rom.  xiv.  23.)    When 
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things  are  spolcen  of,  |^p«n  and  rtKffivnv  sigrnify, 
to  hold  them  (whatever  they  are,  events,  doc- 
trines, laws)  (u  certain  i  when  persons  are 
spoken  of,  they  signify,  to  trust  in  them,  to  rely 
on  their  ivordst  declarations,  work».  These 
words  were  used  in  the  same  sense  in  reference 
to  persons  and  things,  in  the  language  of  com- 
mon life  among  the  Jews.  In  Hebrew  they 
were  constraed  with  the  particles  a  or  Sp.  Hence 
in  the  Septuagint  and  in  the  New  Testament, 
rttatsvuv  is  construed  with  ili  and  iv,  frequently 
too,  as  in  pure  Greek,  with  the  dative— e.  g., 
tii  or  iv  Xpttft 9,  fy  Xpifff^,  «vayytXtV,  &c.  The 
term  occars  for  the  first  time,  in  the  religious 
sense,  in  refe'rence  to  Abraham,  Gen.  xv.  6, 
iHtarsv6B  ec9 — i.  e.,  considered  his  promise  as 
sure,  relied  on  it,  and  acted  accordingly.  It 
frequently  occurs  afterwards  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment—e.  g.,  Ezod.  xir.  31 ;  Psalm  Ixxviii.  S9, 
32,  &c. 

To  believe,  therefore,  (a)  when  commands, 
promises,  doctrines,  events,  are  spoken  of,  sig- 
nifies, to  consider  and  regard  them  as  fixed  and 
certain  f  (ft)  when  God  is  spoken  of,  it  denotes 
our  whole  duty  to  him,  love,  confidence,  and  obe" 
dience  to  his  commandments,  because  everything 
which  comes  from  him  is  certain  and  infallible ; 
(c)  when  prophets  and  the  messengers  of  God 
are  spoken  of,  to  believe  them,  means,  to  receive 
and  obey  what  they  make  known  as  tf  divine 
origin  and  infallibly  certain»  This  term  is  em- 
ployed in  the  Koran  in  the  same  way.  These 
main  ideas  are  differently  modified  according  to 
the  different  objects  which  are  received  by  us 
as  certain.  And  hence  we  can  easily  derive  the 
strictly  religious  senses  in  which  this  word  is 
used  in  the  New  Testament. 

(1)  n/tfttj  frequently  signifies  religion  itself 
and  the  particular  doctrines  of  which  it  consists, 
{fides,  qua'  creditur,  or  fiden  objectiva;)  like 
Iman,  in  the  Koran,  and  tüüh  in  the  Talmud. 
It  is  thus  used  for  Christianity  in  general,  Jude, 
ver.  3,  20,  ayi<jrafi;  Tilatsi,  Gal.  iii.  S3.  Also 
in  the  phrases  vftaxori  fttarBu>i,  fides  aposioHea, 
Nicasna,  &c.  No^;  ftitffttai  is  the  doctrine 
"which  requires  faith. 

(2)  It  is  more  frequently  used  aubjeetively, 
denoting  the  approbation  which  one  gives  to  a 
teacher,  and  the  obedience  Which  he  yields  to 
his  instructions,  after  being  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  his  doctrine  and  the  divinity  of  his  mis- 
sion. This  approbation  is  called  in  the  schools, 
fides  qua  creditur.  Thus  John,  v.  46,  ttiatevsw 
M(ovtfJ7 ;  Matt.  xxi.  25, 32,  'Icooyt^.  When  used 
in  the  gospels  in  reference  to  Jesus  it  denotes 
the  acknowledgment  of  him,  and  obedience  to 
him,  sometimes  as  a  prophet,  and  indeed  the 
greatest  messenger  of  Heaven ;  and  sometimes 
«s  Messiah.  Hence  Christians  are  called  ^t^- 
ttvortii,  tiidtoL  Synonymous  with  fttotevuv 
are  ^cfr^o^,  6fi0joyttv  Xpiötw  'I^crovr,  r^MU 


'X.pusfov,  or  iv  XpiATf^,  Kvpcov  tlftiiw,  'It;0K)vr, 
ifitxa'Kftv  ovofia  Xpiufov.  The  opposite  term» 
are  äftvattlv,  &ttti^nv,  fir^  v^coxovciy  tita/yytXi^ 
Closely  connected  with  this  is, 

(3)  The  sense,  trust,  confidence,  fCtycoC^fitst^, 
which  arises  from  the  conviction  of  the  troth 
and  divinity  of  a  doctrine,  and  is  manifeete^  in 
different  ways. 

(a)  When  one  is  convinced  of  the  power  and 
goodness  of  another,  and  therefore  confidently 
hopes  for  help  and  assistance  at  his  hand,  and 
this  not  only  because  he  is  able,  but  also  unii- 
ing  to  help  and  befriend  him.  This  use  is  com- 
mon in  profane  writings,  in  Hebrew  (rca  and 
VVttn),  in  the  Septuagint,  and  in  the  Nevr  Tes- 
tament. Isaiah,  xxviii.  .16;  Matt.  xix.  2,  &e. 
This  confidence  is  therefore  sonetimes  exprees- 
ed  by  the  word  iXftC^,  Rom.  v.  5,  by  itxC^nr, 
with  Iv  and  tlf,  and  by  other  similar  terms. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  confidence  one  may 
feel  that  God  will  enable  him  in  an  extraordi- 
nary manner  to  work  a  miracle,  is  called  nl^vti 
— e.  g.,  Matthew,  xvii.  20;  Acts,  vi.  5,  8;  I 
Cor.  xiii.  3.  This  iaith  is  technically  called 
fides  miraeulosar~-Ahe  faith  cf  miracles. 

(&)  When  one  is  convinced  that  another  will 
do  what  he  says,  (is  veraeioos  and  ialthfal,^  he 
depends  entirely  on  his  promises,  and  certainly 
expects  their  fulfilment  in  every  case,  and  from 
this  confidence  complies  with  everything  which 
the  other  requires.  Thus  Abraham^s  fiuth  in 
God  is  described ;  and  thus  the  terms  Htattwt^ 
ec9  and  Aoy^  ^ov  are  often  used,  Ps.  evi.  18; 
Hah.  ii.  1. 

From  this  wider  meaning  has  arisen  the  pro- 
per Christian  sense  of  saving  faitk,  which  Paul 
frequently  uses  in  his  epistles  to  the  Romans 
and  Galatians,  where  he  controverts  the  mis- 
take of  the  meritorioosness  of  observing  the  di- 
vine law.  Here  TtKjttvuv  XpKtt^  and  ttiarti 
denote  the  firm  persuasion  that  we  owe  onr 
whole  spiritual  welfare  to  Christ,  or  to  tlie  free, 
unmerited  merey  of  God  on  Christ's  aeoonnt, 
and  our  trust  in  God  and  Christ  arising  firom 
hence,  Gal.  ii.  16;  iii.  6;  Rom.  iv.  16,  seq. 
This  kind  of  Christian  faith  is  compared  with 
that  of  Abraham.  He  confided  in  God  in  the 
same  manner,  according  to  the  measare  of  hi« 
knowledge.  He  relied  on  the  promise  (JKoy- 
ytUa,  Jlom.  iv.  90)  of  God  respecting  s  numer^ 
ous  offspring,  and  on  the  other  great  promises 
connected  with  this,  (although  he  saw  the  good, 
as  Paul  says,  only  Ho^pul^v,)  vnthoat  dooht* 
ing,  (<yd  duxp»^,  and  ft%ripo^ofi>j^if,  firmly  ooih 
vineed,)  thoogh  the  thing  promised  was  appa- 
rently improbable,  (^ap'  ixrci^a,  ver.  18.)  Now 
as  Abraham  confided  in  the  promise  of  God« 
(iftlattwtt  Bt^,)  Christians  should  also  confide 
in  the  promise  of  God  and  Christ,  and  look  to 
God  for  salvation  and  blessedness,  in  tlus  life 
and  the  life  to  come,  in  and  through  Christ, 
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and  not  on  their  own  aecoant,  or  on  the  groaod 
of  their  own  merit»  of  which  they  have  nothing 
to  boasL  This  is  what  theologians  call  jitUify^ 
ing  and  samng  faith« 

The  two  former  senses  of  faith  are  not  ex- 
ekided  fiom  this  third  signifioation,  bat  are  al- 
ways presopposed  and  incladed  in  it.  One 
who  would  obtain  forgireness  through  faith  in 
Christ  Bast  («)  have  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Christian  religion,  and  a  persuasion  of  its  truth ; 
he  most  regard  it  as  of  divine  authority,  and 
embraee  it  with  all  his  heart;  and  (fi)  he  must 
actually  rely  on  the  divine  promises  contained 
in  this  religion,  and  prove  the  reality  of  his  con* 
fidenoe  by  his  ^Mlings  and  actions.  The  latter 
sense  springs  out  of  t)ie  former.  How  could 
Abraham  have  opnfided  in  God  if  he  had  been 
destitote  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  of  his  attri- 
bntesy  and  promises?  Hence  when  Paul  would 
give  a  complete  description  of  trae  Christian 
faith,  he  often  oomprises  both  these  ideas  quite 
distinctly  under  the  w<nk1  ftiafH^  Rom.  iii.,  iv., 
and  James,  ii.  19— -84,  wheie  9iw9t9i%w  refers 
sometin^s  to  kiwiokdgt  and  the  aatent  cf  the 
undenkmding^  and  sometimes  to  the  eonJItUnce 
which  springs  from  them. 

iVbfew— The  passage  Heb.  xi.  1  has  always 
been  considered  one  of  the  meet  important  with 
regard  to  the  subject  of  faith,  and  so  indeed  it 
should  be,  though  its  sense  has  been  frequently 
perverted.  The  meaning  of  this  passage  needs 
to  be  distinctly  exhibited.  Paul  here  speaks  of 
fiiith,  or  confidence  in  the  divine  promises  or 
declarations,  in  general^  especially  of  that  exer- 
cised in  sufferings  and  persecutions,  (in  order 
to  preserve  Christians  from  apostasy,)  not  ex- 
olusive,  however,  of  the  peculiar  saving  faith 
of  the  Chriatian,  as  he  also  hopes  to  obtain  for- 
giveness and  salvation  through  Christ.  This 
is  taqght  by  the  examples  of  Rahab,  Samson, 
Jephthah,  and  others,  which  are  mentioned. 
Paul  does  not  undertake  to  give  a  logical  defi- 
nition of  faith,  but  only  distinctly  to  describe  its 
charaeteristics,  without  which  one  cannot  lay 
claim  to  the  possession  of  faith.  But  this  is 
the  very  reason  why  the  passage  is  so  worthy 
of  note,  and  so  praetically  usefal ;  for  it  shews 
what  is  requisite  to  üaith  in  general,  according 
to  PauPs  ideas  of  it,  and  what  traits  it  must  al- 
ways possess,  however  different  may  be  the 
objects  to  which  it  is  directed.  A  pemon  shews 
bis  faith  by  being  firmly  and  nnheeitatingly 
convinced,  on  the  mere  testinony  of  God,  (1) 
with  respect  to  things  which  are  not  actually 
present  with  us  and  in  our  posseesion  (iMiio- 
ft§pm)—e,  g.,  future  deliverance,  future  blessed- 
ness, promised  by  God,  of  whatever  kind  it  may 
be,  temporal  or  spiritoal;  (3)  with  reepect  to 
things  beyond  the  reach  of  our  senses,  {o{f 
ßkEftößnmm)  'Tmoo€mk  and  Ixtyxoi  vn  synony- 
OMOS  in  this  passage,  and  signify  Jirma  ptrmuh 
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«10.  Paul  himself  explains  his  meaning  in  ver* 
6 :  the  pious  man  must  believe  that  God  exists, 
(although  he  does  not  see  him,)  and  that  he  will 
reward  his  worshippers,  (although  the  reward 
is  not  immediate.)  Here  therefore  both  bnaw" 
kdge  and  aa$ent  to  the  truth,  and  the  eonßdenu 
which  is  the  result  of  them,  are  requisite,  in 
order  to  the  existence  of  faith  in  the  wider  sense 
in  which  it  is  here  used. 

II.  Theological  Divitiona  of  Faith  ,•  and  the  parte 
of  which  it  is  eompoeed. 

(1)  The  Bible  frequently  says  respecting  one 
who  professes  Christianity,  that  he  has  faith  in 
Chriet.  Vids  No.  1.  But  Ulis  faitii  is  twofold« 
One  may  understand  and  externally  profess  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  without  obeying  them 
or  feeling  their  transforming  influence  upon  his 
heart;  or  he  may  apply  them,  according  to  their 
design,  to  the  improvement  of  his  heart  and  the 
sanctification  of  his  dispositions;  in  short,  he 
may  do  all  that  God  rsquires  of  him  in  the 
Chrisdan  doctrine.  The  faith  of  the  former  is 
called^et  externa^  hietoriea^  or  iheoräiea ;  that 
of  the  latter,  Jldee  interna^  habituaUs^  eahijka^ 
{eahdary^  eamng^  tfi^vijpiof.)  The  former  kind 
of  faith,  disconnected  with  the  latter,  is  some* 
times  called  dead  faith,  because  it  is  inefeetualf 
and  eontribntes  nothing  to  our  improvement  or 
salvation.  The  phrase  is  taken  from  James,  ii. 
17,  20,  26,  The  latter  is  called  Hving^  viva,  a^ 
twmOf  because  it  exerts  a  salutary  influence  in 
promoting  our  happiness  and  true  welfare. 

Christian  faith,  in  its  whole  extent,  is  there« 
fore  a  conviction  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  the 
Christian  scheme  of  salvation,  and  a  conduct 
conformed  to  this  conviction.  One  who  believes 
the  Christian  religion  in  such  a  way  as  to  act  in 
accordance  with  it,  and  who  allows  his  affec- 
tions to  be  governed  by  his  belief,  is  a  true 
Christian,  and  possesses  ßda  aahrijka»  As  ts 
one  who  willingly  and  cheerfully  follows  the 
commandments  of  God  and  Christ,  and  sedu* 
lously  oondncts  himself  by  the  rules  which  they 
have  prescribed,  the  Bible  says,  sitber  that  he 
M  obedient  to  Ood  and  Chrietf  or  he  heHevee  in 
them.  Hence  these  two  terms  are  synonymous ; 
Morus,  p.  301,  n.  3.  The  definition,  thersfoie, 
which  Crosins  gives  in  the  passage  before 
cited,  is  just :  eaving  faith  i$  a  cordial  approval 
off  and  eompKanee  withf  the  divine  plan  tfaalva^ 
Hon. 

(3)  On  the  different  parte  <f  which  faith  eon* 
eiite. 

Faith  is  made  up  of  different  parts,  all  of 
which,  however,  must  belong  to  it,  in  order  to 
its  being  perfect  The  different  objecto  of 
Christian  instruction,  to  which  faith  refers, 
form  the  ground  of  this  division.  There  is  a 
faith  in  evente,  in  doctrines,  commands,  and 
promises.  These  objecto  will  be  particaladj 
3n3 
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ooBsidered  io  tbe  following  sootion.  Now 
Christian  faith,  in  a  general  view,  em  bracing 
all  these  objects^  is  consideied  by  theologians 
as  consisting  of  three  parts — knowledge^  asient^ 
and  trtuit  or  amfideneej  (notiiia^  auennu^ßdth 
cui),  which  will  now  be  consideied.  Whenerer 
entire  Christian  faith  is  spoken  of  as  eompre- 
liending  all  tbe  objects  just  mentioned,  this  di- 
vision is  perfectly  applicable*  But  ail  these 
parts  do  not  belong  to  Christian  faith  as  direct- 
ed to  each  particular  object.  They  all  belong 
only  to  the  faith  in  promiäes,  Knowledge  and 
«ssen/  merely  are  requisite  to  the  faith  in  events 
and  doctfineef  and  a  will  and  inclination  to 
obey,  to  faith  in  the  divine  eonunand».  To  aroid 
this  inconvenience,  faith  might  be  made  to  con- 
sist in  two  particulars — knowledge^  and  a  ditpo" 
M<m  of  heart  correspondeat  to  this  knowledge, 
(ijoywdCFff  xai  aia^aiff  Phil.  i.  9,)  according  to 
which  one  would  be  inclined  to  obey  the  divine 
commands  and  confide  in  the  divine  promises. 
Many  theologians  prefer  this  division.  But  in 
what  remains  we  shall  follow  the  common 
threefold  division. 

(a)  Knowledge  (fihe  eubjeci  to  he  believed  is, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  on  essential 
part  of  faith,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be.  Paul 
asks.  How  can  men  beHevef  tf  they  are  not  t«»- 
etrveied?  (if  they  do  not  possess  knowledge  of 
the  things  to  be  believed,)  Rom.  z.  14.  This 
knowledge  cannot,  indeed,  in  every  case,  be 
equally  thorough  and  comprehensive.  In  many 
of  the  early  Christians  it  was  at  first  very  gene- 
lal  and  confined,  as  indeed  it  is  often  still,  to 
some  of  the  great  elementary  truths.  But  how- 
ever limited  and  imperfect  this  knowledge  may 
be,  it  always  implies  certainty,  and  must  amount 
to  a  firm  eonviction ;  otherwise,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  human  mind,  it  can  produce  no 
efifect  on  the  will,  and  it  ceases  to  he  faith.  For 
we  believe  only  thai  of  which  we  are  certain. 
Cf.  tbe  terms  vttootaai^  and  Ixcy^of«  Heb.  zi.  I, 
and  f(Vrpo^dpct<x^cw,  Rom.  iv.  21,  where  it  is 
contrasted  with  doubting  $  also  James,  i.  6. 
But  this  conviction  should  be  effected  by  rea- 
•ons  which  enlighten  the  understanding,  by  in- 
struction intelligible  to  the  human  mind,  not  by 
aiithoritative  and  compulsory  decisions.  The 
mere  reception  oi  a  doctrine  on  the  word  or 
command  of  another,  without  being  ourselves 
convinced  of  its  truth,  is  not/at/&,  but  ereduUty, 
Christ  and  his  apostles  therefore  prescribe  tn- 
äimeUony  {Kffffv9otw,)  and  make  faith  a  result  or 
effect  of  instruction— e.  g.,  Mark,  zvi.  16.  And 
Paul  derives  nCotH  from  cwoi},  Rom.  z.  17,  &c. 
From  these  remarks  we  can  easily  see  how  far 
to  admit  Wm  fide»  impUeita  of  the  schoolmen. 
They  mean  by  this,  faith  in  such  doctrines  as 
we  do  not  understand,  and  of  which  we  are  not 
convinced  by  reason,  but  roust  receive  on  the 
mere  word  and  authority  of  the  church.    From 


these  remarks,  too,  we  can  essUy  form  aa  opi* 
nion  respecting  the  faith  ef  ehikbren^  for  which     I 
some  contend.    Vide  s.  130,  ad  finem. 

(b)  Jesent.  This  is  divided  into  general  (a§' 
eeneue  generali»)^  by  which  is  meant  tbe  general 
reception  of  known  troth  as  credible  and  aare ; 
and  iaio parUeular  {aesenaua  ^peciaii»)^  by  which 
is  meant  the  special  application  of  certain  gene- 
ral truths  of  the  Christian  doctrine  to  oneself— 
e.  g.,  Christ  died  for  men,  and  also  for  me«  It  f 
is  this  latter  kind  which  more  frequently  pro- 
duces salutary  feelings  and  emotions  in  the 
soul.  Vide  the  ezamples,  Rom«  viii.  31 — 39; 
1  Tim.  i.  15,  16;  Moros,  p.  301,  s.  6.  TfaU  ia 
commonly  ezpressed  in  the  New  Testament  by 
bixto^  and  sta^ize^^t  M  Mark,  iv.  30, 
where  axoOsiw  implies  the  k^^wiedge  of  the 
truth,  ita^ixtel^nh  aeeent  to  it,  from  whence 
the  result  »a^tto^opiU.  1  Thess.  ii.  13,  where 
fto^aXo^ißdtniv  Xoyoy,  merely  to  hear  imtrueiionf 
is  distinguished  from  dcartodo*.  1  Cor.  ii.  14, 
the  carnal  man,  obedient  only  to  his  passions* 
does  not  assent  (fiixßo^)  to  the  divine  doc- 
trine, ^, 

Although  assent  should  always  be  connected 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  because  the 
will  should  be  governed  by  the  understandingt 
yet  we  find  that  it  is  often  withheld  from  truths 
which  cannot  be  doubted,  from  the  prevalence 
of  prejudice  or  passion.  So  it  was  with  the 
contemporaries  of  Jesus  in  Palestine.  They 
could  not  deny  that  the  miracles  which  he 
wrought  were  real  miracles,  and  yet  they  did 
not  yield  him  their  assent.  Like  to  these  are 
all  who  at  the  present  day,  from  love  to  sin,  re- 
fuse obedience  to  the  truth  which  they  know« 
Such  persons  commonly  endeavour  to  persuade 
themselves  and  others  that  the  cause  of  theii 
unbelief  has  some  other  ground  besides  their 
own  will ;  hence  they  give  ready  credit  to  every 
semblance  of  reason  for  doubting  the  truth  and 
divinity  of  Christianity. 

If  this  assent,  therefore,  is  genuine,  it  moat 
act  on  the  heart  of  man.  The  will  must  be  con» 
trolled  and  gorerned  by  the  truths  which  the 
understanding  acknowledges  and  embraces  aa 
true.  Otherwise  this  assent  resembles  that 
which,  according  to  James,  ii.  19,  we  allow  even 
to  devils.  Cf.  James,  i.  33 ;  Luke,  viii.  13 ;  and 
Heb.  iv.  3. 

It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  this  aa- 
sent  has  different  degrees,  respecting  which  we 
shall  say  more  here^r, 

(e)  JVuitf  or  confidence.  Knowledge  and  aa- 
sent  become,  in  respect  to  the  divine  promises 
given  to  Christians,  eof^idenee^.  e.,  a  firm  con- 
viction that  the  promises  given  by  God  will 
surely  be  fulfilled.  Moras,  p.  203,  n.  3,  justly 
says,  ««that  to  the  assent  of  the  understanding 
there  must  be  added  a  irttst  in  that  grace  (of 
God)  by  which  one  conducts  himself  oonibrai- 
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ably  to  this  gmeltfOB  promue."  AU  the  three 
parts,  therefore,  of  which  faith  eonsistSy  are 
comprised  io  that  faith  which  relates  to  the 
divine  promises;  while,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  only  knowledge  and  assent  belong 
to  the  ftith  relating  to  erents,  doctrines,  and 
commands.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  from  the 
Tery  nature  of  the  subject,  all  the  three  parts 
must  consist  together.  This  state  of  mind  in 
Christians  is  called  in  the  New  Testament 
fttitoi^9j9t4,  itv^lfrfiiih  'KKtff  *•  *•  ^  Ephes.  iii. 
13;  Heb.  iii.  6;  1  John,  ii.  28. 

Naie.^^On  the  method  pumted  by  Jenu  and  the 
apottlea  in  ieaeking  the  doctrines  of  faith»  They 
do  not  confine  themselTes  merely  to  enlighten- 
ing the  underetanding.  (j^Moxtiv),  but,  in  con- 
nexion with  thiti»  they  would  always  have  an 
appeal  made  to  the  heart,,  (KoposeaXftv.)  So 
S  Tim.  iT.  2 ;  1  Tim.  iy.  13 ;  3  Cor.  r.  30,  &c. 
They  always  employ  tiie  effect  produced  in  the 
understanding  by  truth,  to  move  and  excite  the 
affections  of  their  hearera  or  readere.  Thus  their 
instruction  is  always  perfectly  praeHeal.  The 
beginning  must  indeed  be  always  made  by  in- 
forming the  understanding.  For  how  can  a  man 
believe  or  perform  anything  with  which  he  is  un- 
acquainted 1  Vide  Rom.  x.  14.  But  the  Chris- 
tien  teacher  who  is  content,  as  is  often  the  case, 
with  giving  lifeless  instruction  to  the  understand- 
ing, and  vbo  supposes  that  the  approval  of  the 
affections  will  follow  of  course,  betrays  great 
ignorance  of  human  nature.  For  experience 
proves  that  the  state  of  the  heart  exerts  a  great 
influence  on  the  attention  paid  to  truth,  and  on 
the  whole  activity  of  the  underetanding.  If  the 
heart  is  wanting  in  love  for  the  truth,  the  under- 
standing will  be  very  slow  in  coming  to  a  clear 
knowledge,  ]ust  discernment,  and  proper  esti- 
mation of  it,  and  the  reverse.  According  to  the 
method  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  therefore, 
which  is  adapted  to  the  very  nature  of  tiie  human 
soul,  the  teacher  who  laboure  to  promote  the  con- 
▼iction  and  convereion  of  men,  must  begin  at 
the  very  outeet  by  inculcating  the  most  clear, 
practical  truths,  in  order  that  the  heart  may  firet 
become  favourably  disposed  to  the  truth,  and 
that  the  underetanding  may  thus  become  more 
susceptible  of  what  is  taught.  He  must  then 
employ  again  the  truths  which  he  has  thus  com- 
municated to  excite  and  move  the  affections. 
And  whatever  knowledge  is  conveyed  to  the 
mind  should  always  be  so  directed  by  the  Chris- 
tian teacher  as  to  excite  and  move  the  affections. 

SECTION  cxxm. 

OF  THE  DIFFKREITT  OBJECTS  OF  CHRISTIAN  DOC- 
TRINE TO  WHICH  FAITH  REFERS;  AND  THE 
RELATION  OF   FAITH  TO  THE   SAME. 

Tbise  different  objects  were  eiramereted,  s. 


133,  IL  3,  and  will  now  be  separetely  eonsi* 
dered. 

The  truths  of  the  Christian  religion  which 
faith  embraces  may  be  reduced  to  the  following 
classes:— 

I.  I>oetrinet,  and  Hittorical  Facts. 

Historical  facts  are  here  classed  with  doctrines 
because  the  Christian  religion  is  founded  on 
facts;  such,  for  example,  as  that  Christ  died, 
rose  again,  &c.  The  firm  conviction  that  these 
doctrines  or  events  are  true  is  called,  with  re- 
gard to  the  former,  ßdea  dogmatiea^  with  regard 
to  the  \^iieT,ßdes  historica,  (in  the  more  limited 
sense.)  For  examples  of  the  former  kind,  vide 
Heb.  xi.  3,  seq. ;  of  the  latter  kind,  Rom.  x.  9, 
10;  John,  xx.  39;  1  Cor.  xv.  3.  The  apoetles 
always  placed  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  in 
the  most  intimate  connexion  with  the  penon 
and  whole  history  of  Christ,  and  in  this  way 
gave  general  truths,  such  as  the  paternal  love 
of  God,  and  his  readiness  to  forgive,  tiie  author- 
ity of  positive  Christian  doctrines.  Yide  Art. 
X.  Christ  and  the  apostles  teach  no  Christianity 
independent  of  the  person  and  history  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Their  whole  system  is  founded  on  the 
fact  that  Christ  is  the  great  Messenger  promieed 
by  God,  and  that  life  everlasting  may  be  ob- 
tained through  faith  in  him ;  and  to  these  truths 
they  constantly  refer;  John,  xx.  31.  To  extend 
and  perpetuate  the  knowledge  of  these  facts  all 
the  gospels  were  written,  and  all  the  apostles 
laboured  in  their  oral  and  vrritten  instructions. 
As  soon  as  the  doctrines,  laws,  and  promises  of 
Christianity  are  separated  from  the  history  of 
Christ,  they  lose  that  positive  sanction  which 
they  must  have  in  order  to  answer  the  demands 
of  the  great  mass  of  mankind.  The  apostles 
therefore  always  built  their  instructions  on  the 
history  of  Christ.  Cf.  1  Cor.  xv.3,  3,  14.  And 
the  teacher  who  regards  the  directions  and  ex- 
ample of  Christ  and  of  the  early  Christian 
teaehere,  and  who  is  convinced  of  the  import- 
ance  of  these  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christian- 
ity, will  follow  their  example  in  this  respect, 
that  instead  of  withholding  these  doctrines  from 
the  youth  whom  he  is  called  to  instruct,  hä  will 
place  them  before  their  minds  in  a  manner 
adapted  to  their  comprehensions.  And  he  must 
disapprove  the  course  of  some  who  confine  their 
instructions  to  the  truths  of  natural  religion. 
But  even  supposing  that  the  teacher  should 
doubt  in  his  own  mind  respecting  the  import- 
ance of  these  peculiar  Christian  doctrines,  he 
ought  to  know,  from  the  mere  principles  of  hu- 
man nature,  that  the  dry  exhibition  of  the  truths 
of  reason,  without  the  vehicle  of  history,  is  ill 
adapted  for  the  instraction  of  the  common  people 
and  of  the  young.  He  ought  to  know,  too,  that 
there  is  no  history  which  can  be  used  to  more 
advantage  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  great 
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tniths  of  religion  eWdeiit,  impressive,  and  prao 
UcaU  than  the  history  of  Christ  In  neglecting 
this  method,  or  objeottng  to  it,  he  has  considered 
only  one  side  of  the  snbject,  and  while  he  sap- 
poses  he  is  proceeding  very  philosophically,  his 
conduct  is,  in  fact,  exceedingly  otherwise. 
Happy  the  teacher  who  knows  from  his  own 
experience  the  salutary  efficacy  of  the  positive 
doctrines  of  Christianity!  Supposing  him, 
however,  not  to  have  this  experience,  he  ought, 
for  the  reasons  above  given,  to  adopt  this  most 
leasonable  method  of  instruction.  Cf.  Müller, 
Vom  christlichen  Religionsunterrichte ;  Winter- 
thur,  1809,  8vo. 

But  in  order  that  the  general  doctrines  of 
Christianity  may  exert  an  influence  on  any  one*s 
feelings  and  dispositions,  he  must  exercise  the 
«uaentio  apedaHs  (s.  123,  II.) — i.  e.,  he  must  be 
eottvinced  of  the  applicability  of  these  doctrines 
to  himself;  he  must  appropriate  and  apply  them 
to  himself;  he  must  feel,  for  example,  that  Christ 
died  not  only  for  all  men,  but  also  for  him.  For 
our  confidence  in  the  divine  promises  given 
through  Christ  and  on  his  account  must  depend 
on  our  conriction  that  they  relate  personally  to 
ourselves,  that  they  are  given  to  us.  To  pro- 
duce this  conviction  should  be  the  great  object 
of  the  teacher.  For  religion  should  not  be  so 
much  the  concern  of  the  head  as  the  interest  of 
the  heart. 

II.  Tkt  Dimne  Promises, 

The  divine  promises  constitute  a  very  import- 
ant part  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  The  faith  in 
them  which  is  required  of  us  as  Christians  has 
not  so  much  respect  to  the  promises  of  temporal 
good  as  to  those  of  spiritual  and  eternal  good 
which  we  may  obtain  through  Christ  and  on 
his  account. 

The  following  pajticulars  may  be  noticed  with 
fsspect  to  this  faith— viz., 

(1)  True  faith  in  the  divine  promises  consists 
in  a  confident  and  undoubting  hope  that  God  will 
fulfil  them,  and  will  actually  bestow  upon  us  the 
good  which  he  has  pitmised.  All  the  three 
parts  of  which  faith  consists  (knowledge,  as- 
^  sent,  and  confidence,  Rom.  iv.  16}  belong  to 
this  kind,  s.  19S.  Paul  illustrates  the  nature 
of  this  kind  of  faith  by  the  example  of  Abraham, 
Rom.  iv.  30;  Gal.  iii.  8,  16.  Abraham  had 
great  promises  m^e  to  him  {iitayyi%itu)y  the 
fulfilment  of  which,  at  the  time  they  were  given, 
was  quite  improbable;  and  yet  he  maintained  a 
firm  faith.  We  may  mention  here  the  example« 
of  the  faith  of  the  Israelites,  John,  iii.  U,  coll. 
Num.  xxi.,  and  Heb.  iv.  1.  In  the  last^ited 
passage,  fidth  in  ChrisHan  promises  ie  not,  in- 
deed, the  particular  subject  of  discourse.  But 
all  which  is  true  of  fiuth  in  other  promisee  of 
divine  favonis  is  also  true  of  faith  in  CkrisHan 
piomisea.  The  only  diffeienee  in  the  two  cases 


is  the  dtfferonee  of  the  objeela  upon  whinfa  ftifh 
fixes.  The  signs  and  chsraeteristics  of  it  avs 
the  same.  Vide  Heb.  xi.  1,  (s.  198,  ad  finem.) 
Hence  Paul  calls  all  who  believe  in  the  divine 
promises  («  ix  ttigtttoi,)  Abraham's  dsUdrtn — 
L  e.,  like  him,  and  eapable  of  a  similar  reward. 

(2)  The  promises  given  to  Christians,  as 
such,  have  dl  inference  to  Christi  Moras,  p. 
303, 8. 7.  They  are  placed  in  the  most  intimnt» 
connexion  with  his  person  and  history.  Christ 
is  theiefofe  always  deseribedas  the  grennd  of 
our  faith,  (Jwndameniumßdei.)  We  are  taught 
everywhere  that  Christ  died  for  us,  that  on  his 
account  God  remits  the  punishment  of  sin,  and 
bestows  upon  us  everlasting  happiness.  It  is  in 
these  divine  promises  that  we  are  required  to  be- 
lieve—i.  e.,  we  must  be  persuaded  that  God  will 
fulfil  them  for  us.  Vide  Rom.  iii.  15;  viii.  IS, 
17 ;  iv.  24.  Theologians  call  this  kind  of  fidth, 
or  this  firm  conviction  that  God  will  perform  his 
promises  to  m,  and  for  Christ's  sake  be  gneiona 
to  us,  the  appliealion  or  laying  hold  (apprehen- 
sionem)  of  the  mortis  <f  Christ,  Both  the  theory 
itself  and  this  term  rest  upon  the  authority  of 
the  New  Testament,  although  the  term  tta/par 
xoftßaviw  XpKftöv  in  Col.  ii.  6,  signifies,  to  be 
irformed  reapeding  Christ  and  his  religion^  t& 
hear  Christian  doctrines.  This  idea  n  com* 
monly  denoted  by  the  terms,  «tt^f cvimt  «r^  ^^9 
tov  tftowpov,  CK  ^^a^rta,  ar.  t,  X.  Vide  Moras, 
p.  303,  n.  1.  But  in  John«  i.  19,  the  term  xo^- 
ßawcir  Xpctfföy  is  used  to  denote  this  sef^-eqfpfy- 
ingfaitJit  for  it  is  direetly  explained  by  the  tarn 
ftiortvtiv, 

(3)  The  result  of  this  confident  hiih  ia  the  di- 
vine promises  is  the  possession  or  enjoyment  of 
the  promised  good,  or  the  reward.  God  is  not 
only  able  to  perform  his  promises;  he  is  likewise 
true  and  it^alUble.  But  he  never  makes  promisee 
to  men  on  the  ground  of  their  desert,  for  thej 
have  none ;  but  all  his  promises  are  undeaeroed* 
He  gives  them,  indeed,  on  condition  of  faith 
(fiUt,  9ti(sti<ai)^  Rom.  iv.  4,  16;  but  yet  dttpfor 
and  xafa  xfl9^%  ^^  not  as  6^c»iu;f«a.  Thie 
truth  is  thus  expressed  in  the  same  eonnezion 
(ver.  3);  a  man*s  observing  the  divine  law  can 
not  be  imputed  to  him  as  a  merit,  but  faith 
only  rxrfJittwi,  tU  6fcxcuo0vyi;r.  Cf.  Gen.  zv.  6. 
For  obedience  to  the  divine  law  is  what  we  otoe. 
Nor  can  we  find  anywhere,  even  in  the  greatest 
saint,  an  obedience  so  perfect  as  to  satisfy  eoi»- 
science.  Now  since  Christians  aie  to  have 
good  bestowed  upon  them,  through  Christ,  and 
on  account  of  faith  in  the  divine  promises,  and 
since  this  good  is  commenced  in  the  removal  of 
punishment,  or  the  forgiveness  of  sin  {justiß» 
cation^  pardon)j  this  faith  is  called  jusitfying 
(justißettm)f  as  Paul  says,  in  the  passage  cited, 
Btxamnffuvo*'  JMpcay  d«a  trji  ftiötHdf,  Paul  illue* 
trates  this  by  the  example  of  Abraham.  His 
faith  in  the  divine  promisee  was  imputed  to  him 
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by  God  ftt  a  meritr—i*  e.,  be  was  i«|varded  on 
account  of  bis  faiih.  Tbo  piomises  made  to 
bim  of  a  favouied  posterity  and  the  possession 
of  Canaan  were  fulfilled  to  him  as  a  reward. 
In  Heb.  zi.  31,  Paul  illustrates  this  by  the  ex- 
ample of  Rabab.  Her  ^th  (a  firm  conviction 
that  the  God  of  the  Isrselites  is  omnipotent,  and 
would  fulfil  his  promises  to  the  Israelites,  and 
five  them  the  land  of  Canaan)  was  the  occasion 
of  her  being  pardoned^  and  not  perishing  with 
the  rest  of  the  Canaanites,  oi  owaH*aUto  «rotf 
AMI  1^00^,  or,  as  James  says  (iL  25),  iitxauii^. 
In  this  oase,  indeed,  the  object  of  faith  is  differ- 
ent from  the  object  of  Christian  faith.  But  the 
result  (reward)  is  the  ssme ;  and  the  eharaeter^ 
idk»  of  it  are  the  same.  In  the  case  of  Rabab, 
the  good  bestowed  was  earthly  and  temporal ; 
in  the  other,  spiritual  and  eternÄl. 

m.  Tlie  Divine  Laws  or  Precepts, 

•  Since  io  beiUoe,  in  the  large  sense,  is  the  same 
as  to  receive  and  obey  the  Christian  doctrine  in 
aü  iU  parts ;  its  laws  and  rules  of  action  must 
be  as  perfectly  acknowledged  and  received  as  iu 
promises. 

(1)  Statement  rf  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament  on  this  subject.  One  who  believes  the 
divine  promises  receives  the  good  promised  on 
account  of  his  faith ;  but  it  is  not  optional  with 
him  to  receive  this  part  only  of  the  Christian 
doctrine,  and  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  laws 
which  it  prescribes.  No  one  can  say,  /  will 
hold  fast  to  the  promises^  and  leave  the  t^tservanee 
of  the  law  to  others.  These  two  things  cannot 
be  separated ;  and  they  are  both  implied  in  ie- 
Uooing  in  Christy  or  the  gospeL  Christ  and  the 
apostles  everywhere  teach  that  the  observance 
of  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  or  holiness,  can- 
not be  separated  from  faith  in  Christ.  Obedi- 
ence is  the  fruit  of  fiuth.  Matt.  vii.  21,  ««He 
only  who  does  the  'will  of  my  Father  can  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  John,  xv.  14; 
Luke,  vi.  46—49 ;  1  John,  ii.  3-— 6,  which  is 
the  most  decisive  text.  Panl  expresses  himself 
in  the  same  manner  on  this  subject.  Gal.  ▼.  6 ; 
Ephes.  iv.  22,  and  here  certainly  he  does  not 
contradiet  James.  The  latter  is  very  explicit  on 
this  subject,  especially  in  the  seeond  chapter  of 
bis  epistle,  where  he  remonstrates  against  the 
perversions  of  the  doctrine  of  faith,  as  if  a  mere 
knowledge  and  cold  assent  to  the  trutii,  a  dead 
faith  in  Christ,  disconnected  with  the  practice 
of  holiness,  coald  be  sufficient. 

This  disposition  of  the  Christian  to  live  in 
entire  conformity  with  the  precepts  of  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  is  ealled  ^pÖM^/ua  yCMv/uoftof,  Ro- 
mans, vii.  6,  7, 1&— i.  e.,  the  renewed  temper 
produced  by  God,  by  means  bf  Christianity, 
the  holiness,  love,  and  zeal  for  virtue  produced 
in  the  Christian  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  op- 
posed to.  ^^onuuk  sw(iir6g    I*  e.,  tiie disposition  to 


live  according  to  sinful  propensities.  This  dis* 
position  is  everywhere  ascribed  to  God,  or  to 
the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  author  of  Christianity^ 
the  guide  of  the  pious,  and  the  promoter  of  all 
Christian  perfection.  In  Romans,  viii.  1,  this 
state  is  described  by  the  phrase  fttpi>fC»ttlv  xota 
ftPtvfAo,  and  in  ver.  9,  by  ^vsvfia  Xpc^fov,  a 
Christian  state  of  mind,  a  disposition  like  that 
of  Christ,  and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  his 
assistance  and  instructions.  In  1  John,  iii.  24« 
the  same  term  is  used.  In  Gal.  ▼.  22,  the  term 
xofittof  ftvivfiwros  is  used,  denoting  Christian 
virtues,  actions  proceeding  from  a  heart  renewed 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  the  influence  of 
Christianity.  In  Rom.  vi.  6,  &c.,  this  charac- 
ter is  called,  metaphorically,  xatv6$  ap^paftosf 
and  the  renunciation  of  the  previous  loye  and 
habit  of  sinning  is  called  fnhtavtna,  the  patting 
off  of  the  old  man^  &c.,  which  will  be  further 
considered  hereafter.  Faith  in  the  divine  pro- 
mises, thus  connected  with  obedience  to  Chris- 
tian precepts,  or  holiness,  is  called  Hving,  or 
active  faith,  viva,  aetuosa,  operosa,  practica,  Paul 
himself  speaks  of  a  faith  (fit  a/ydfti^s)  ivtftyovfiivrjt 
Gal.  V.  6. 

(2)  On  the  use  of  the  words  law  and  gospel, 
in  the  Bible  and  in  theology,  and  inferences  from 
it.  Morus  treats  this  subject  as  an  Appendix 
to  c.  3,  p.  238—244. 

(a)  When  the  words  yo/to;  and  y^Mfifut  are 
used  in  the  New  Testament  in  opposition  to 
e^ayycXtov  and  ftvtvfia,  the  former  do  not  mean 
precepts  respecting  the  conduct  of  men  in  gene- 
ral ;  nor  the  latter  merely  the  promises  (iTtoyys- 
x»at)  given  to  Christians.  But  vofioi  and  ypdftfta 
frequently  denote  the  Mosaic  law,  or  the  whole 
Old-Testament  institute  and  religion;  fdcuyyc- 
Xeoy,  ftvtvua,  and  other  similar  terms,  the  whole 
Christian  doctrine,  its  commands  as  well  as  its 
promises.  Thus,  e.  g.,  the  sermon  on  the  Mount, 
Matt,  v.,  is  purely  evangelical,  even  in  the  pre- 
cepts respecting  conduct  which  it  contains; 
John,  i.  17 ;  Rom.  viii.  2 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  6 ;  iv.  6, 
seq. ;  Morus,  p.  240,  s.  4. 

This  will  help  us  to  explain  many  of  the  texts 
in  which  the  apostles  speak  of  the  great  advan- 
tages which  the  gospel  has  over  the  law ;  where  % 
they  say  the  law  was  imperfect,  was  not  design- 
ed for  all  men  in  all  ages,  is  not  obligatory  on 
Christians,  and  is  supplanted  by  Christianity. 
Much  like  this  is  found  in  Rom.  iii.,  iv.,  vii., 
viii.,  and  Gal.  iii. 

But  the  schoolmen,  and  many  theologians  ^ 
who  followed  them,  did  not  distinguish  accu- 
rately between  the  various  senses  of  the  words 
vofio^  and  i'iar/yixtov  in  the  New  Testament. 
And  notwithstanding  it  is  clearly  asserted  that 
the  whole  Mosaic  institute,  as  such,  is  super- 
seded by  Christianity  (vide  s.  118,  II.),  yet 
many  held  the  opinion  that  the  law  given  on 
Mount  Sinai  was  designed,  as  far  as  its  moral 
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part  is  concerned^  for  the  whole  worid«  and  is 
obligatory  at  kll  times,  even  on  the  ground  of 
its  having  been  there  given.  They  anderstand 
the  Chrutian  law  and  the  law  rf  Moses  to  be  sy- 
nonymous, and  believe  that  the  Mosaic  law,  as 
such,  (the  ceremonial  part  only*  excepted,)  is 
obligatory  upon  Christians.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  always  understand  t^a/yyiiuop,  according 
to  its  etymology  (joyful  news),  to  mean,  not 
the  whole  Christian  doctrine,  but  only  that  part 
of  it  which  contains  the  promises. 

This  departure  from  the  scriptural  usage  gave 
occasion  to  adopt  the  division  into  law  and  go»- 
pel  in  the  theological  sense.  Such,  then,  is  the 
state  of  the  case.  Goepel^  in  the  wider  sense, 
is  the  whole  Christian  doctrine,  as  composed 
both  of  precept  and  ptomise«  This  is  the  most 
common  sense  in  the  New  Testament  In  the 
narrower  sense,  it  is  the  promises  of  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  especially  those  of  pardon  throngh 
Christ  In  this  sense  it  sometimes  occurs  in 
the  New  Testament;  Rom.  x.  16,  coll.  ver. 
3^15;  Rom.  i.  16,  17;  iii.  91 ;  Acts,  xiii.  32; 
XX.  24,  cvoyyixtov  Tcd^oi  ^ov,  I  Cor.  ix.  33. 
In  this  sense  theologians  have  always  used  it 
Law  generally  signifies  in  the  New  Testament 
the  Mosaic  law ;  but  sometimes  the  precepts  of 
God  and  of  Christ,  Gal.  vi.  3,  dtc. 

(6)  By  law  and  gotpel,  as  used  in  theology, 
the  whole  sum  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation  is 
meant  By  the  law  is  understood  the  sum  of 
all  the  divine  precepts  given  to  man  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testament;  or,  the  whole  moral  law  ,* 
Morus,  p.  238,  seq.,  s.  2.  From  this  we  learn 
what  God  has  commanded  and  forbidden,  and 
of  course  what  sin  is.  By  gotpel  is  understood 
all  the  promises  relating  to  the  salvation  of  man 
through  Christ,  whether  contained  in  the  Old 
or  New  Testament  These  assure  men  of  grace 
and  forgiveness,  and  thus  comfort  and  encour- 
age the  sinner ;  this  is  what  is  more  properly 
called  cJKiTYcXcov  x^^*^» 

This  definite  theological  use,  which  is  not  in 
itself  unscriptural,  was  common  before  the  Re- 
formation in  the  Romish  church,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  the  schoolmen  in  their  systems.  Be- 
^  cause  the  decalogue  contains  moral  precepts^  and 
is  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  law^  and  be- 
cause vofios  occurs  sometimes  in  this  sense  in 
the  New  Testament,  they  called  all  moral  pre- 
cepts the  law ;  and  because  c^oyyi xtor  signifies, 
etymologically,  a  jo^ul  measage^  and  occurs 
sometimes  in  this  sense  in  the  New  Testament, 
they  called  all  thepromieee  of  God^  inasmuch  as 
they  are  of  a  joyful  nature,  gotpeL  This  was 
proper  in  itself.  The  fault  lay  in  their  regard- 
ing this  as  the  only  scriptural  use,  and  accord- 
1  ingly  endeavouring  to  adapt  it  to  all  the  pas- 
sages in  which  law  and  gofpe/  occur«  Luther 
and  Melancthon,  and  also  the  Swiss  reformers, 
retained  the  established  usage  of  these  terms, 


and  from  ^lem  it  has  been  adopted  by  other  the- 
ologians of  the  Protestant  chinch  into  their  sys- 
tems. The  Arminians,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, made  the  first  attempt  to  shew,  some  of 
them,  that  this  is  not  to*  be  found  in  the  Bible, 
and  others,  more  justly,  that  it  is  not  the  only 
scriptural  nse.  They  taught  that  the  gospd 
comprehends  laws  as  well  as  promises,  and 
that  one  as  well  as  the  other  mast  be  eoraprieed 
in  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  Bat  the  old  division 
was  for  a  long  time  retained  by  protestant  theo- 
logians, even  in  their  homiletical  and  cateche- 
tical instructions;  nor  was  there  anything  ob- 
jectionable in  this.  Although  this  use  of  these 
words  is  not  the  only,  nor  even  the  common 
scriptural  usage,  yet  there  is  good  reason  for 
this  distinction  (Moms,  p.  340,  s.  4),  if  it  ta 
only  properly  explained.  The  truth  which  is 
designated  by  it  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be 
passed  over.  For  it  is  plain  that  rules  for  con- 
duct and  promises  of  blessing  are  of  altogether 
a  diflferent  nature,  have  dififerent  ends,  and  pro- 
duce different  effects,  and  that  both  therefore 
must  have  different  predicates.  The  Cluistian 
doctrine  contains  both.  From  the  nature  of  the 
human  soul,  promises  of  a  great  good  awaken 
pleasure  in  the  mind,  and  incite  to  willing  effort 
to  do  everything  which  can  secure  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  good.  But  this  very  nature  of  the 
soul  makes  rules  for  feeling  and  conduct  neees 
sary.  Precepts  and  promises  must  be  most  ifr* 
timately  connected.  And  the  promises  must  be 
made  to  serve  as  a  spring  and  motive  to  obey 
the  divine  commands.  This  obedience  is  an 
indispensable  condition,  and  unless  it  is  fulfilled 
the  promised  good  cannot  be  bestowed.  This 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  The 
Christian  teacher  must  therefore  make  use  of 
the  law,  in  order  to  promote  the  knowledge  of 
sin,  and  repentance,  and  to  shew  the  unhappy 
consequences  which,  according  to  the  Christian 
doctrine,  result  from  sin  both  in  this  life  and 
the  life  to  come;  and  that  he  may  employ  for 
this  purpose  everything,  as  well  in  the  Old  as 
in  the  New  Testament,  which  bean  on  this 
subject    Vide  Moras,  p.  342,  s.  7. 

iVo^e.— The  psssages,  Rom.  iii.  and  Gal.  ÜL 
and  iv.,  relating  to  the  law  and  its  abolition, 
have  been  misunderetood  in  two  different  ways, 
which  should  be  carefully  guarded  against 

(a)  Some  have  taught  that  believere  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  law,  since  Christ  has  (ul- 
filled  it  for  them ;  and  they  appeal  to  these  pas- 
sages. They  would  embrace  only  one  part  of 
the  gospel — its  promises,  and  would  gladly  be 
relieved  of  the  other,  and  thus  overthrow  all 
morality.  Such  were  the  doctrines  of  many  of 
the  fanatics  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  and 
afterwards.  Moms,  p.  241,  s.  6.  The  same 
thipg  was  charged  upon  Agricola  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  his  followers,  the  Antino- 
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»{ans.    Hence  the  fifth  and  sixth  articles  were 
introdaced  into  the  Form  of  Concord. 

(6)  Others  have  supposed  that  the  Mosaic 
oeremonial,  or  civil  law  exeltuively^  is  intended 
in  those  passages  where  it  is  said  that  man  de- 
serres  nothing  of  God  hy  observing  the  law — 
e.  g.,  Rom.  iii.  and  Gal.  iii.  and  iv.  They 
maintained,  accordingly,  that  although  the  fa- 
vour of  God  could  not  be  conciliated  by  obe- 
dience to  the  ceremonial  law,  it  might  be  by  the 
observance  of  the  moral  law.  Thus  the  Soci- 
nians  and  many  others.  But  Paul  knows  nothing 
of  such  a  distinction,  and  what  he  says,  he  says 
of  the  whole  Mosaic  law,  moral  as  well  as 
ritual.  The  observance  of  the  one  is  as  little 
meritorious  as  of  the  other;  and  what  is  true  of 
the  moral  law  of  Moses  is  true,  according  to 
his  express  declaration  in  these  passages,  of  the 
whole  moral  law,  whether  learned  from  nature 
or  from  the  Christian  doctrine«  Vide  Progr.  in 
Rom.  vii.  et  viii.,  in  **  Scripta  varii  argument!,'* 
Nam.  xii.  The  following  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
apostles: — ^Obedience  to  the  divine  law  is  not 
the  ground,  or  the  procuring-cause,  of  our  for- 
giveness and  salvation.  (And  happy  is  it  for 
men  that  it  is  not;  for  were  it  so,  no  man  of  an 
enlightened  and  tender  conscience  could  ever  be 
0ure  of  salvation.)  Faith  in  Christ  who  died  for 
ns  is  the  only  ground  of  our  acceptance.  Still 
obedience  to  the  dirine  law  is  an  indispensable 
dnty  in  connexion  with  this  faith ;  indeed,  it  is 
practicable  and  easy  only  while  this  faith  exists. 
The  strict  requirements  of  the  moral  law  cause 
ns  to  see  clearly  how  deficient  and  imperfect 
we  are,  since  while  we  allow  that  the  law  le- 
qoires  only  what  is  right,  we  are  yet  unable  to 
eonform  to  it.  They  also  excite  in  us  a  deep 
feeling  of  our  need  of  a  different  dispensa- 
tion, coming  in  aid  of  our  imperfection.  And 
by  seeing  our  need,  we  become  disposed  to  em- 
brace the  provisions  for  salvation  which  God 
offers.  Thus  the  law  leads  ns  to  Christ,  Rom. 
iii.,  vi.,  vii.,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 

SECTION  CXXIV. 

OF  TRC   CONNEXION    Or    THC    PARTS    OF   WHICH 

rAiTR  IS  composed;  the  characteristics 

AND  DEGREES  OF  FAITH  ;  AND  THE  CONDITIONS 
ON  WHICH  IT  IS  SAVING. 

I.  Ifte  reiation  in  which  ihepmi$  heimging  to  FaUh 
^and  to  tath  other. 

Here  the  following  cautions  should  be  ob- 
served— ^vix., 

(1)  We  should  not  separate  one  part  of  faith 
JTom  another,  or  insist  more  upon  one  than  an- 
other, or  imagine  that  the  different  parts  may 
exist  at  different  times.  This  mistake  has  been 
made  by  some  with  respect  to  the  promises, 


(gospel,)  and  the  nM  of  conduct,  (law.) 
Some  insist  wholly  or  disproportionately  on 
the  latter,  and  thus  alarm  one  who  is  just  be- 
ginning a  religious  life,  and  who  feels  himself 
to  be  still  weak.  This  is  the  fault  of  those  who 
preach  only  the  law  or  morality,  who  ftre  always 
telling  men  (though  they  generally  know  it 
suflSciently  without  being  told)  what  they  ought 
to  be,  without  shewing  them  the  proper  means 
of  becoming  so,  and  how  they  may  acquire  the 
requisite  power.  Others  dwell  entirely  on  the 
promises,  and  neglect  the  law,  instead  of  deriv- 
ing from  the  promises  the  motives  and  power 
to  obey  the  law,  as  the  Bible  does,  1  John,  iv. 
10, 19 ;  iii.  3 ;  Gal.  ii.  20.  Vide  s.  123,  ad  finem. 
At  the  present  day,  the  former  mistake  is  the 
more  common  one,  and  therefore  needs  to  be 
guarded  against  more  carefully  than  the  other. 

(2)  We  should  not  consider  the  manner  in 
which  faith  arises  in  man,  and  in  which  one 
part  of  it  follows  another,  to  be  uniformly  the 
same  in  all  cases;  nor  should  we' prescribe  the 
same  order  and  succession  as  essential  to  all. 
The  physical  and  moral  constitution  of  men  is 
so  different,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  begin  to  amend  their  lives  are  so  unlike, 
that  the  same  form  and  method  cannot  possibly 
be  prescribed  to  all.  The  neglect  of  proper  at- 
tention to  this  difference  among  men  gives  easy 
occasion  to  uncharitable  judgments,  to  hypo- 
crisy, anxiety,  and  scrupulous  doubts. 

The  common  representation  is  that  which 
Melancthon  has  given  in  his  •*  Loci  Theologie!.** 
Reformation  is  commenced  by  means  of  the 
law,  which  convinces  man  of  his  sins.  Then 
follows  the  distressing  sense  of  the  merited  di- 
vine displeasure,  and  the  desire  of  obtaining 
pardon.  Here  the  gospel  comes  in  for  man's 
relief,  and  imparts  comfort  and  consolation. 
Hence  arise  faith,  and  the  fruits  of  it ;  and  from 
faith,  forgiveness  of  sin  and  the  assurance  that 
it  is  remitted. 

In  this  way  does  the  moral  change  in  men 
frequently,  but  not  always,  take  place.  The 
order  is  not  important,  provided  all  the  essen- 
tial parts  of  faith  are  exhibited.  Faith  can  no 
more  be  wrought  in  all  Christians  in  the  same 
manner  than  the  sciences  and  arts  can  be  learned 
by  all  in  the  same  manner.  With  one,  the  ter- 
rors of  the  divine  threatenings  and  punishments 
most  be  used  in  the  first  instance ;  with  an- 
other, of  a  more  mild  and  gentle  disposition, 
the  infinite  love  of  God  and  his  promises  must 
be  used.-*  Though  beginning  in  different  ways 
both  may  come  to  the  same  result.  When  we 
compare  the  accounts  of  conversions  recorded 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  we  observe  this 
very  difference.  They  all  exhibit  the  great  es- 
sential of  faith ;  but  the  manner  in  which  they 
came  to  the  possession  of  it  is  different.   Books 
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oontaining  accounts  oClhe  conversion  of  parU- 
cttlar  men  are  very  usetul ;  but  we  should  bo- 
ware  of  making  the  experiences  of  individuals 
and  the  way  in  which  thej  may  have  been  led 
to  faith  a  tule  for  all.  Vide  Toellner,  Theolo- 
gische Untersuchungen,  st.  i.  ii. 

[Aote.— Neander  has  illustrated  this  import- 
ant point  very  fully  in  his  <»  Denkwürdigkeiten," 
and  also  in  his  «*  Gelegenheitsschrtften."  The 
Fifth  Article  in  the  latter  collection  of  Trea- 
tises, entitled,  ^'The  Manifold  Ways  of  the  Lord 
in  the  Work  of  Conyersion,*'  is  worthy  of  the 
careful  study  of  all  engaged  in  promoting  reli- 
gion in  the  world.  It  is  a  deep  saying  of  Ori- 
gan, that  what  Paul  said  of  his  becoming  all 
things  to  all  men,  that  he  might  gain  some,  is 
applicable  in  a  far  higher  sense  to  the  Saviour 
himself,  in  the  methods  he  employed  while  on 
the  earth,  and  still  employs  in  heaven,  to  bring 
men  tovaving  faith. — ^Tr.] 

IL  Signs  by  which  wt  can  discover  the  Existence 
of  true  FaiUu 

To  every  Christian  it  is  of  the  first  import- 
ance to  know  whether  he  possesses  true  faith, 
that  he  may  be  sure  of  his  being  accepted  by 
God.  These  signs  may  be  reduced  to  two 
classes,  which  correspond  with  the  instructions 
of  the  New  Testament. 

(1)  Christian  disposition».  These  are  called 
in  the  New  Testament  ^pdvij^  ftvtvfta/roi,  or 
Hnv/M,  Vide  s.  133.  Rom.  viii.  14,  16, 
^•The  renewed  Christian  temper  (Hfivfta)  pro- 
duced in  us  by  God,  by  means  of  Christianity, 
affords  us  inwardly  the  surest  proof  (jtvfifia^ 
fvpcb)  that  we  are  the  children  of  God,"  that  we 
resemble  him,  that  we  love  him,  and  that  he 
loves  us  a  father  loyes  his  children.  Eph.  i. 
13,  14,  «<  Ye  are  sealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit— 
i.  e.,  the  Christian  disposition,  for  which  you 
are  indebted  to  God,  is  a  sure  proof  to  you  that 
God  loves  you  and  will  bless  you ;  it  is  a  pledge 
(df^^o^bSy)  to  you  of  future  reward."  Thus,  too, 
1  John,  ill.  34,  <<  By  the  spirit  (that  renewed 
temper  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Christ  and 
the  Holy  Spirit)  we  know  that  we  are  true 
Christians,  and  beloved  by  God."  The  Chris- 
tian may  therefore  be  sure  that  be  has  faith 
when  he  is  conscious  of  hatred  to  sin,  sincere 
love  to  God  and  Christ,  to  the  good  and  pious, 
and  of  a  constant  effort  to  increase  in  holiness 
or  moral  perfection. 

(3)  But  these  dispositions  must  be  exhibited 
in  the  external  conduct^  by  aetions  which  flow 
from  grateful  love  to  God  and  Christ,  and  from 
other  religious  motives,  (xop^CM  ftvtviuvtoi*) 
These,  therefore,  are  infallible  signs  of  faith. 
Vide  1  John,  ii.  39;  iii.  7,  seq.  Christ  said, 
Matthew,  viL  16,  <«By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them.*'   Entire  reliance  cannot  be  placed 


upon  evidences  drawn  from  mere  internal  feel* 
ing.  One  may  easily  deceive  himself  with  re- 
gard to  his  own  feelings ;  and  if  a  certain  de- 
gree of  feeling  is  insisted  upon  as  neoessaiy, 
those  who  do  not  come  up  to  this  standard, 
while  yet  they  may  have  faith,  will  be  easily 
led  into  mistake,  and  involved  in  doubt  and  die- 
tress.  Nor  can  we  properiy  demand  that  every 
one  should  give  the  time  and  hour  when  he  be- 
gan to  believe;  for  faith  is  not  always  instanta- 
neous, but,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  human 
soul,  is  sometimes  gradual.  Vide  Spalding, 
Vom  Worth  der  Gefühle. 

J^Tofe.— The  common  theological  phrase,  t»- 
ternam  testimonium  J^ritus  Sandig  is  derived 
from  Rom.  viii.  16.  (The  passage,  1  John,  ▼. 
6,  8,  does  not  relate  to  this  point) 

(1)  This  passage  treats  directly  of  the  inward  . 
conviction  which  Christians  obtain  of  their  be- 
ing forgiven  by  God,  from  the  new  disposition 
which  he  has  produced  in  them  by  means  of 
Christianity.  By  this  they  are  sure  (a)  that 
they  are  now  free  from  the  divine  punishments, 
which  they  had  reason  to  fear  while  they  con- 
tinued unrenewed  and  followed  their  sinful  de» 
sires ;  and  also  (b)  that  they  have  a  share  in  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  believers,  and  shall  be 
partakers  of  the  promised  blessedness  in  future. 

(3)  But  under  this  phrase  theologians  include 
the  internal  eonvietion  which  Christians  fusoe  of 
the  divinity  cf  the  Christian  doctrine.  But  this 
conviction  arises  only  by  way  of  inference.  The 
Christian  reasons  thus: — Because  more  is  ei- 
fected  for  the  moral  good  of  men  by  means  of 
Christianity  than  by  all  other  means,  (as  he  can 
say  from  his  own  experience,)  it  follows  that 
this  doctrine  is,  diffine^  or  that  «e  must  believe 
what  Christ  and  his  apostles  say  when  they 
declare  it  to  be  divine.  John,  vii.  17,  «•  One 
may  be  sure  from  his  own  experience  that  what 
Christ  affirmed  is  true,  that  he  did  not  speak  of 
himself,"  &o.  Cf.  1  These,  ii.  13.  This  con- 
viction dep«)nds,  therefore,  on  the  experience  of 
each  individual  Christian.  He  himself  must 
have  felt  the  efficacy  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
in  his  own  heart.  Hence  this  is  called  the  esr- 
perimental  proof  of  the  divinity  of  the  Christiso 
religion;  and  Christ  himself  insists  upon  it, 
John,  vii.  16, 17;  1  Thess.  ii.  13.  Eveiy  true 
Christian  must  have  this  experience  i  but  it  can- 
not be  used  to  convince  one  who  is  not  a  true 
Christian,  beeanse  he  has  never  felt  in  Inmself 
the  better  influence  of  the  Christian  doctrine; 
still  less  can  this  experience  be  brought  in  proof 
of  the  divinity  of  the  books  of  the  Bible.  It  only 
proves  the  divinity  of  the  doctrine  contained  in 
them.  Vide  Less,  in  the  Appendix  to  his 
*«  Wahrheit  der  christlichen  Religion,",  and 
Noessslt,  Diss,  de  Sp.  S.  test;  Halle,  1766 
Cf.  8.  7,  II.,  ad  finera. 
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IIL  The  different  degrees  of  Faith  f  the  potsUnUty 
of  losing  Faith  and  of  falling  away. 

(1)  The  knowledge,  intelligenee»  and  whole 
mental  state  of  men  are  yery  different,  as  well 
as  their  natural  constitution,  temperament,  and 
faculties.  Hence  we  infer  that  faith  cannot  have 
the  same  degree  of  perfection  in  all.  We  are 
not  responsible,  however,  for  the  weakness  and 
imperfection  of  faith  any  further  than  it  is  crt- 
minalf  a  subject,  the  consideration  of  which  be- 
longs more  properly  to  theological  ethics.  The 
Bible  accordingly  distinguishes  between  a  weak, 
imperfect,  incipient  faith,  and  a  strong,  perfect, 
confirmed,  and  assured  fsdth.  It  compares  the 
state  of  one  just  beginning  to  exercise  faith,  to 
childhood,  and  that  of  the  more  confirmed  Chris- 
tiaa,  to  manhood.  Vide  Romans,  iv.  19;  3 
Thess.  i.  3;  Ephes.  !▼.  13, 14;  1  Cor.  iii.  1. 

(3)  But  no  Christian  can  make  pretensions 
to  the  highest  possible  degree  of  perfection  in 
faith,  although  he  should  constantly  strive  aftor 
it.  Great  imperfections  and  innumerable  defects 
always  lemain  even  in  the  best  Christiane,  part» 
ly  in  respect  to  their  knowledge,  partly,  and  in- 
deed mostly,  in  respect  to  their  practice  of 
known  duties.  Vide  Ps.  ztz.  13;  Phil.  iii.  Id; 
James,  iü.  d.  This  ought  frequently  to  be  no- 
ticed by  the  teacher,  in  order  to  humble  the  pride 
of  men,  and  to  excite  more  seal  and  effort  in  the 
pursuit  of  holiness,  and  more  watchfulness 
against  sin.  This  consideration  leads  us  to 
say, 

(3)  It  iBpo$nble  that  even  the  best  and  most 
perfect  Christian  should  lose  his  faith,  and  apos- 
tatize. The  Bible  dearly  teaches  that  one  may 
lose  his  feith,  and  therefore  feil  of  the  blessed- 
ness promised  on  condition  of  faith.  Vide  1 
Tim.  i.  19 ;  vi.  21.  Christ  himself  mentions, 
(Luke,  viii.  13,)  ths  frpotfxcupov;,  who  indeed 
possessed  true  fidth,  but  did  not  remain  stead- 
fast. And  for  what  purpose  are  the  frequent 
exhortations  to  constancy  in  faith  given  in  the 
holy  scriptures,  if  there  is  no  possibility  of  its 
being  losti  Cf.  Gal.  ii.  3;  Heb.  vi.  4,  seq. 
Still  the  way  of  recovery  stands  open  even  to 
the  apostate  while  he  lives;  Lake,  xxii.  33; 
Ps.  li.  8—19.  Cf.  s.  113.  But  from  the  very 
principles  of  our  nature  it  is  plain  that  reforma- 
tion and  the  reeovery  of  faith  must  be  more  dif- 
ficult the  oflener  one  who  had  begun  to  walk  in 
the  way  of  holiness  returns  to  unbelief  and  sin ; 
3  Pet^  ii.  30^-^3;  8  Timothy,  iL  36. 

Note  1.— Many  have  held  that  true  feidi  can- 
not be  lost.  Against  this  opinion  the  above  pap 
ragraph  is  directed,  (a)  Some  fanatics  have 
held  that  faith  could  not  be  lost  or  destroyed, 
even  \iy  living  in  sin  and  vice.  So  taught  the 
Valentinlana,  according  to  Irenttus;  and  more 
lately,  the  enthusiastic  Anabaptists,  Munaer, 
&c.,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  They  are 
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condemned  in  the  thirteenth  »tisle  cf  the  Ang^ 
burg  Confession,  (b)  The  advocates  of  abso- 
lute decrees  also  held  that  he  who  had  once  at- 
tained true  feith  could  not  loee  it,  becanse  God 
could  not  alter  the  irrevocable  decree  he  had 
once  formed  respecting  his  salvation*  And  as 
feith  is  mads  in  the  Bible  an  indispensable  con- 
dition of  salvation,  one  predestined  to  salvation 
could  not,  in  their  view,  lose  faith.  Cf.  s.  33, 
ad  finem.  Augustine  was  the  first  who  held 
this  doctrine.  He  was  followed  in  the  fifth 
century  by  Prosper  of  Aquitania,  and  in  the 
ninth  century  by  Gottschalk,  although  the  la^ 
ter  expressed  himself  doubtfully  on  this  subject. 
Calvin  and  Besa,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
adopted  this  doctrine,  which,  together  with  the 
doctrine  de  deareto  abeolutoy  wae  established  by 
the  Synod  at  Dortiecht,  1618,  as  an  article  of 
faith,  in  oppoeition  to  the  Arminians. 

iNote  3. — On  the  doctrine  of  the  saint's  pep- 
severance  there  has  been  much  needless  debate« 
To  prevent  this,  and  to  arrive  at  a  just  and  aar 
tisfhctory  conclusion  as  to  this  doctrine,  it  is 
important  to  dismiss  whatever  does  not  proper- 
ly belong  to  it,  and  to  make  the  subject  of  in» 
quiry  as  specific  and  simpls  as  possible. 

IVrtf,  then,  it  is  no  part  of  this  question,  wh^ 
ther  it  is  in  itwlf  pombk  that  believers  should 
fall  away ;  or  whether  they  are  Uahle^  or  expomd 
to  this,  or  are  in  danger  of  final  apostasy.  The 
advocates  of  this  doctrine  may  admit  all  this  as 
really  as  iu  opponents.  Indeed,  it  is  often  as- 
serted by  them  (e.  g.,  in  the  articles  of  the  Sy- 
nod of  Dort)  that  believera  not  only  may,  but  if 
left  to  their  own  strength  certaiiüy  will  draw 
back  to  perdition. 

Secondly.  It  is  admitted  on  both  sides  that 
Christians  are  to  be  warned  of  their  danger,  after 
the  example  of  the  scriptures ;  and  that  this  dan- 
ger should  be  set  before  them  as  a  means  of 
awakening  them  from  slumber,  inciting  to  duty 
and  watchfulness,  and  making  them  faithful 
unto  death. 

TTurdfy.  It  is  admitted  also  on  both  sidss 
of  this  question  that  the  belief  in  the  doctrine 
of  perseverance  will  probably  have  a  bad  infln* 
ence  upon  thoee  who  think  themselves  Chris- 
tians whan  ihvf  are  not,  and  even  upon  true 
Christians  in  a  state  of  declension. 

Fourthly.  All,  too,  will  admit  that  many 
who  appear  for  a  time  to  have  Christian  faith, 
and  belong  to  the  visible  church,  do  in  fact 
apostatise. 

When  these  conceded  points  ars  dismissed 
from  the  question,  what  remains  at  issue  be* 
tween  the  advocates  and  opponents  of  this  doc- 
trine 1  Merely  this,  fVhether  God  will  actually 
preaerve  all  true  heUevtre  from  final  apottasy^  and 
keep  them  through  faith  unto  eahaiion?  In  ar- 
guing this  point,  nothing  is  necessary  for  this 
advocates  of  this  doctrine  but  to  prove  from 
30 
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•eriptars  tlial  God  has  porposed  and  promiaed 
to  pre8er?e  all  whom  he  baa  renewed  by  bia 
Spirit.  If  this  can  be  shewn,  the  warninga  and 
exhortations  contained  in  the  acriptures,  so  far 
firom  being  inconaistent  with  the  promise  and 
pnrpoae  of  God,  are  the  most  suitable  means  of 
■scaring  their  falfilment;  aince  no  motire  tends 
so  powerfully  to  keep  Christiana,  aa  intelligent 
and  moral  agents,  from  apostasy,  and  to  aecure 
their  perseverance,  as  the  exhibition  of  their 
danger. 

As  to  the  power  of  God  to  employ  such  means 
and  exert  such  an  influence  on  Chriatiana,  in 
perfect  consistency  with  their  moral  agency, 
as  shall  hinder  the  hurtful  tendencies  of  the 
world  and  their  own  hearts,  and  bring  them  to 
heaven,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt. 

It  may  be  proper  to  ask,  in  conclusion,  whe- 
ther the  objections  commonly  urged  against  this 
doctrine  do  not  derive  their  chief  strength  from 
misapprehension  and  mis-statement,  and  from 
a  vague  use  of  terms  t  Let  the  simple  inquiry 
be  made,  whether  believera  will  in  fact  fall 
away  and  periah ;  and  let  thia  question  be  an» 
awered  in  a  purely  scriptural  manner,  and  the 
common  objections  will  lose  their  force,  and  the 
doctrine  of  peraeverance  be  acknowledged  to  be 
adapted  to  glorify  God,  and  to  comfort  and  ani- 
mate the  pioua.^ — Tb.] 

lY.  Tke  Attribuiet  esBmtidL  to  "Saving^  Faith, 

(1)  Comtancy  to  the  end  (f  iife^  (jferMeveran' 
tia.)  This  ia  called  by  Paul  ^o^iovi} ;  Heb«  x. 
36,  coll.  iii.  14 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  58.  (In  Matt.  xxiv. 
13,  the  aubject  is  not  ta/va/ton,  but  temporal 
deliveranee,)  This  constancy  must  extend  to 
all  the  parte  which  belong  to  faith.  One  roust 
neither  renounce  the  Christian  doctrine  in  gene- 
ral, and  apostatize  from  it,  (Luke,  viii.  13 ;  2 
Pet  ii.  30;)  nor  may  he  give  up  particular 
doctrinea  which  are  essential  to  the  Christian 
system ;  1  John,  ii.  24.  He  must  remain  un* 
ahaken  in  his  reliance  upon  the  divine  promises ; 
Heb.  vi«  13 ;  Col.  i.  33«  He  roust  avoid  most 
cauttonsly  all  disobedience  to  the  divine  com- 
mands ;  1  Timothy,  i.  18,  coll.  Ezek.  xviii.  36. 

(3)  Growth  and  inereaae  infaüh^  (ineremenia 
ßdei,)  (a)  We  must  endeavour  to  extend  and 
perfect  our  knowledge  of  Chriatian  doctrines 
and  duties;  Heb.  v.  13;  vL  1,  seq.;  Phil.  i.  9, 
seq.  (hi)  We  must  make  constant  advanced  in 
holiness,  and  in  the  pra^tiee  of  all  Christiana 
virtues.  We  must  strive  daily  to  be  freed  from 
our  remaining  faults,  and  to  cheriah  and  deepen 
our  hatred  to  sin  (pcuUtenHa  quotidiana),  1  Pet. 
ii.  1, 3.  Holineas  and  the  practice  of  Christian 
virtue  muat  become  habitual  with  ua ;  3  Cor.  vii. 
1.  The  observation  ofVen  made  by  theologiana, 
that  there  ia  no  pauaing  here,  that  we  muat 
either  advance  or  recede  in  goodness,  is  true 
firom  the  very  nature  of  the  human  mind. 


(3)  7%e  evidence  rffaith  hy  good  worbe. 

A.  The  various  meanings  of  the  word  cftyt» 
in  the  holy  scriptures.  A  careful  examination 
of  these  would  have  prevented  many  mistakes 
and  controveraies. 

(a)  'Epyof  denotea  an  action,  in  the  widest 
sense,  whether  morally  good  or  bad-^e.  g.,  God 
rewards  man  according  to  his  works,  Romans, 
ii.  6,  &c  Hence  lpy»v  also  signifiM  an  on- 
phymentf  bimneaB^  qffiee  $  an  office  in  the  church« 
for  example,  as  in  3  Tim.  ii.  31,  seq. 

(6)  The  phrase  Ipya  dya^  or  »oxo,  or  Ipys 
simply,  frequently  denotes  particular  actions 
which  are  conformed  to  the  law  of  God,  or 
Chriatian  virtues,  which  God  has  promised  to 
reward,  in  opposition  to  ana^Uy,  or  Ipya  «cov^pa ; 
Matt.  V.  16 ;  Rom.  ii.  7;  I  Tim.  v.  34,  35,  &c 
In  this  sense  the  word  Ipya  is  used  by  Jamea 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  aecond  chapter  of 
his  epistle.  Cf.  James,  iii.- 13.  With  James, 
then,  good  work»  are  piona  actions,  such  as  are 
done  with  reference  to  God — ^L  e.,  auch  as  flow 
from  love  to  God  and  a  spirit  of  obedience. 
Such  actions  only  are  pronounced  by  the  scrip- 
tures to  be  true  virtues,  becauae  they  flow  from 
religious  motives.  They  are  Chrietian  good 
works  whenever  they  are  done  with  a  particular 
reference  to  Chriat. 

But  this  term  came  to  denote,  in  a  narrower 
sense,  particular  worke  rf  love^  such  as  aiaUf 
&c.;  Acts,  ix.  36;  1  Tim.  vi.  18,  &c.  During 
the  middle  ages  the  Roman  church  made  this 
particular  sense  the  prominent  one,  and  accord- 
ingly ascribed  great  merit  to  alnugiving^  pn- 
aent»  to  eloistere^  ehurehe»^  &c.,  s.  125.  But  such 
works  are  called  good  in  the  holy  scriptures 
only  so  far  aa  they  are  an  active  exhibition  of 
love  and  obedience  to  God,  and  as  they  flow 
from  religious  motives. 

(c)  Quite  difierent  from  this  is  the  meaning 
of  the  term  Ipya  »o/iov,  (sometimes  simply 
}p7u,)  when  used  by  Paul  in  opposidon  to 
niottu  Rom.  ii.,  iii.,  iv. ;  Gal.  ii.,  iii«,  &c  Vide 
Progr. «« De  dispari  formula  docendi,  qua  Chris* 
tus,  Paulua  et  Jacobus  de  fide  et  factis  disse- 
rentes  usi  sunt,  item  que  de  discrimine  IpyuMr 
pofwv  et  Ipywv  ayo^Citr^''^  (1803,)  in  «'Scr.  Var. 
Argum."  Num.  xii.  (Insisted  in  the  Bib. 
Repoaitoiy,  Jan.  1833.)  Correspondent  to  this 
phraae  ia  that  in  the  writinga  of  the  Rabbina, 
ov  "^vn  o'^lTjirD,  which  denotea  the  fulfilment  and 
obaervance  of  the  divine  law  and  of  ita  particu- 
lar precepta,  whether  they  are  of  a  moral  nature 
or  not,  and  whether  they  are  given  by  God 
through  Chriat,  Moses,  or  by  the  law  of  nature. 
Vide  s.  113,  IL,  and  s.  133,  and  fin.  in  the  note. 
Paul  allowa,  and  frequently  expreaaly  de- 
clares, that  whoever  should  perfectly  ob^y  this 
law,  in  whatever  way  made  known  to  him, 
ahould  actually  Hve  by  it,  or  enjoy  the  blessed- 
ness promised  by  God  as  a  reward,  not  becauae 
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he  eoidd  demand  this  as  something  which  he 
had  earned,  hat  becaase  God  had  promised  it. 
Bat  no  man,  in  his  present  condition,  can  hoast 
of  sneh  an  obedience  as  this,  and  therefore  none 
can  hope  to  be  accepted  with  God  and  blessed 
on  the  ^and  of  his  obedience  to  the  di^tne 
commands,  (ii  ipytaif  pofwv.)  Paul  expresses 
himself  yery  clearly  on  this  point.  Tit  iii.  5, 
coll.  Ter.  3 ;  3  Tim.  i.  9 ;  Ephes.  ii.  8.  The 
reason,  therefore,  why  he  excludes  obedience 
to  the  divine  commandments  as  a  ground  of  oar 
forgiveness,  or  why  he  holds  that  obedience  is 
not  the  meritorious  cause  of  forgiyeness,  is,  that 
we  do  not  in  reality  obey  the  divine  law  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  enable  us  to  rely  on  the  divine 
promise  above  mentioned.  And  yet  God  has 
declared  that  be  will  shsw  mercy  to  us ;  this 
must  therefore  be  done  in  some  other  way,  and 
by  some  other  means— namely,  by  faith.  It  is 
on  this  account  that  he  excludes  the  Ipya  vdjttov, 
or  our  supposed  obedience  to  the  divine  com- 
mandments, from  faith  in  Christ,  and  from  the 
forgiveness  and  salvation  to  be  attained  through 
faith,  Rom.  iii.  30,  et  passim.  But  as  to  «pya 
dya^o— i.  e.,  the  virtues  performed  from  love  to 
Christ,  Paul  would  no  more  exclude  them  than 
Christ  and  James  did.  On  the  contrary,  he 
derives  them,  as  they  did,  from  faith,  and  in- 
sists strenuously  upon  them,  and  in  the  very 
passages  in  which  he  denies  merit  to  Ipy» 
pofAov — e.  g.,  Rom.  ii.  7 — 10;  Ephes.  ii.  10, 
seq.    Cf.  s.  108, 133,  ad  finem. 

Paul  and  James  are  therefore  agreed  in  fact. 
And  there  is  no  difference  in  the  meaning  of  the 
words  ftl&ttf  and  BtxoAO^^  as  used  by  them, 
but  solely  in  the  use  of  the  word  «pya.  Paul 
speaks  of  the  foolish  mistake,  by  which  one 
would  obtain  life  and  salvation  from  God  by  his 
supposed  fulfilment  of  the  divine  law,  while  in 
reality  he  does  not  keep  the  law.  James  speaks 
of  the  pious,  unpretending  exercise  of  virtue, 
which  is  the  first  fruit  and  the  evidence  of  faith, 
and  therefore  rewarded  by  God.  Paul  and 
James,  as  well  as  Christ,  disapprove  of  the  for- 
mer, while  both  of  them,  as  well  as  Christ,  re- 
quire the  latter,  with  great  seriousness  and  ear- 
nestness. 

B.  WJitU  Christ  and  the  apostles  teach  a»  to 
shewing  faith  hy  good  works.  They  are  all 
agreed  in  saying  that  an  indolent  and  inactive 
faith  (y«xpa,  James,  ii.)  is  of  no  advantage,  and 
is  entirely  contrary  to  its  object  For  fhith  is 
designed  wholly  for  active  life,  and  must  be 
manifested  and  proved,  so  often  as  there  is  op- 
portunity, by  the  practice  of  holiness.  This  is 
what  James  so  well  insists  upon  in  the  second 
chapter  of  bis  epistle.  His  doctrine  is,  that 
every  Christian  must  possess  feith  in  God,  (the 
knowledge  of  God,  and  that  trust  in  him  reeultp 
ing  from  this  knowledge ;)  but  that  this  faith 
must  be  exhibited  in  works,  (/rtiif«,  chap,  iii.) 


What  good  does  it  do  for  one  to  say,  I  know 
and  honour  God,  and  confide  in  him,  if  he  does 
not  prove  this  by  his  pious  actions  1  If  Abrar 
ham  had  professed  faith  with  his  mouth,  but 
had  not  obeyed  when  God  commanded  him  to 
offer  up  Isaac,  would  that  have  pleased  God  ? 
No !  He  did  not  receive  the  divine  approbation 
and  blessing  until  he  proved  in  fact  that  he  had 
right  conceptions  of  God,  and  that  he  placed 
unlimited  confidence  in  him.  In  the  same  way 
Christ  shews  that  man  must  be  known  by  his 
works,  (xoffcob,)  and  prove  by  them  that  he 
truly  feare  God,  Malt.  vii.  16 — ^34;  John,  xiv. 
16;  XV.  14.  And  Paul,  too,  teaches  that  God 
will  reward  men  for  the  uniform  practice  of  vir* 
tue,  iyrtofitvfi  Ipyov  dya^ov«)  Rom.  ii.  7,  and 
that,  while  Christians  are  indebted  for  their  sal« 
vation  to  the  mere  grace  of  God,  and  not  their 
own  works,  they  are  yet  placed  by  the  divine 
commands  under  obligation  to  practise  these 
Fpya  070^,  Ephes.  ii.  8—10.  Thus  he  calls 
the  virtues  xo^novi  ftvivfioftof,,  (the  fruits  of  a 
heart  renovated  by  the  influence  of  the  gospel,) 
Gal.  V.  33, 35.  In  Rom.  viii.  1, 13,  he  says, 
that  one  is  not  a  Christian  who  has  not  Hvtvfujk 
Xp^ff^ov.  Vide  other  passages  in  Moms,  p.  313, 
Note. 

The  uniform  doctrine  of  the  holy  scriptures 
is  therefore  briefly  this :—«« Faith  is  the  condi- 
tion of  salvation.  (Hence  so  high  a  value  is 
placed  upon  it,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  scriptures.)  But  this  faith  cannot  exist 
unless  the  heart  is  truly  renewed  and  made 
holy ;  and  this  inward  renewal  is  evidenced  by 
good  actions  or  works.  Now  this  faith,  and 
the  holiness  inseparably  connected  with  it,  and 
and  the  exhibition  of  it  by  good  works,  is  re- 
warded by  God.  This  faiih  and  what  is  con- 
nected with  it  is  therefore  the  condition  of  sal- 
vation {conditio  sakUis,)  but  not  the  meritorious 
cause,  {causa  meritoria ;)  for  sahation  is  an  un' 
merited  favour.  Vide  Romans,  iii.  34,  35 ;  vi. 
33,  seq.    Cf.  s.  135. 

SECTION  CXXV. 

or  the  nature  of  christiak  good  works  or 
virtues;  the   relation   in  which    tbet 

STAND  TO  salvation;   AND  THEIR  MERITORI- 
0USNE88. 

I.  The  true  nature  of  Christian  good  works. 

Their  worth  or  capability  of  being  rewarded 
(not  their  merit)  consists  partly  in  their  con- 
formity to  the  rules  of  conduct  which  God  has 
given  to  Christians,  (materiale  aetionia,)  James, 
ii.  11,  and  partly  in  the  end  to  which  they  are 
directed,  and  the  motive  by  which  they  are  pei^ 
formed,  (formale.)  An  action,  therefore,  is  not 
a  good  work^  although  it  may  be  right  and  law- 
ful in  itself,  when  it  results  from  impure  and 
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unworthy  motives,  mch  bb  mntty,  ambttidn,  tht 

gratification  of  inclination,  &c.  The  Chriatian 
perforins  good  works  only  when  he  act»  from 
thankfbl  love  to  God  and  Christ,  and  in  uncon- 
ditional obedience  to  their  reqairemente ;  in 
short,  from  motives  drawn  from  the  Christian 
mligion,  Romans,  xii*  2;  9  Cor.  v.  15;  Phil.  i. 
11 ;  John,  xiv.  15,  -21,  and  almost  the  whole  of 
the  first  epistle  of  John. 

We  can  here  distinguish  three  cases—viz., 

(1)  In  acting,  the  Christian  may  be  con- 
scious of  this  motive,  and  act  solely  on  account 
of  it. 

(9)  But  it  is  neither  possible,  nor  requisite, 
Aat  he  should  at  all  times,  and  in  every  action, 
be  distinctly  conscious  of  this  motive.  For  one 
acquires,  from  long  exercise  in  virtue  as  well  as 
in  vice,  a  habit  of  action.  And  since  this  habit 
presupposes  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  the 
value  of  actions  performed  under  the  force  of 
this  principle  is  not  less,  but  often  greater;  for 
they  imply  a  prevailing  feeling  of  piety  and  love 
to  God. 

(3)  Filial  obedience  to  God,  or  religious  mo- 
tives, are  not  always  the  single  and  only  motives 
to  good  actions,  even  in  Christians.  Their  own 
advantage,  reward,  fear  of  punishment,  the  main- 
tenance of  a  good  reputation,  &c.,  influence  them 
to  action.  These  motives,  in  themselves,  should 
not  be  entirely  banished,  as  some  rigorous  mo- 
ralists, who  are  ignorant  of  human  nature,  would 
do.  For  God  makes  use  of  these  very  means  to 
hold  men  to  the  observance  of  his  laws.  They 
may  therefore  be  used  by  us  as  assistances.  But 
it  is  clear  that  an  action  which  results  from  such 
motives  merely,  cannot  be  called  a  pious  Chris- 
tian action,  or  a  good  work,  altiiough  in  itself  it 
may  be  useful,  commendable,  and  even  accept- 
able to  God.  Vide  Rom.  ii.  14, 96, 97 ;  Acts,  x. 
4,34,35.  The  teacher,  therefore,  should  beware, 
in  Christian  education,  of  drawing  the  prinicipal 
motive  from  ambition  and  selfishness ;  for  these 
principles  will  exclude  every  good  and  religious 
feeling,  and  introduce  manifold  evil  into  the 
youthful  heart. 

In  Christian  good  works,  therefore,  every- 
thing depends  upon  the  state  of  mind,  the  dis- 
position (KMv/Mh  Gal.  V.  99)  with  which  they 
are  performed.  That  man  only  is  capable  of 
good  works  (in  the  Christian  sense)  who  has 
a  purs  and  prevailing  love  to  God  and  Christ, 
and  whose  principle  it  is  to  practise  all  known 
good  and  to  avoid  all  known  evil,  because  such 
is  the  will  of  God  and  of  Christ.  God  and 
Christ  estimate  the  worth  of  an  action,  therefore, 
not  according  to  the  external  appearance,  upon 
which  men  look,  but  according  to  the  disposition 
of  the  heart,  which  men  do  not  see.  Hence  an  ac- 
tion may  frequently  appear  to  men  to  be  trifling, 
insignificant,  or  even  blamable«  while  in  the  sight 


of  God  it  is  commsndmble  and  of  great  price. 
Such  was  the  act  of  Mary  in  anointing  Jesus, 
which  his  disciples  blamed,  Mark,  xiv.  Christ, 
however,  called  it  a  good  work,  because  it  was 
a  pious  deed— 4.  e.,  because  it  resulted  from  sin- 
cers  and  grateful  love  to  him ;  and  such  actions 
only  are,  in  his  judgment,  good  work».  Vide 
T511ner,  Ueber  die  Beschaffenheit  eines  gaten 
Werkes,  in  his  ••Theol.  Untersuch,*'  th.  ii. 

NoU  1.— Good  worl»  are  required  from  every 
Christian,  io  far  a»  he  U  able  to  peifarm  ikem^ 
Gal.v.95;l  John,ii.6;iii.7.  Cf.  8.193.  The 
last  clause  contains  a  necessary  limitation.  For 
sometimes  he  finds  no  opportunity,  or  is  placed 
in  circumstances  unfavourable  for  exhibitingr,  hy 
his  outward  actions,  the  pious  dispositions  con- 
cealed in  his  heart.  Moreover,  those  just  com- 
mencing a  religious  lifis,  and  who,  though  they 
have  real  faith,  have  it  in  ft  less  degree,  (s. 
194,)  cannot  exhibit  that  perfect  and  mature 
fruit  which  is  expected  from  advanced  and  con- 
firmed Christians.  But  God  judges  of  the 
goodness  of  actions  according  to  the  inward 
disposition  and  the  sincerity  of  the  heart.  In  a 
good  work  this  rectitnde  of  motive  in  indispen- 
sable. Ephes.  iv.  90 ;  I  John,  ii.  6.  We  can- 
not therefore  say  that  faith  is  alwayn  rich  in 
virtues ;  for  it  earmoi  always  be  so.  Nor  will 
his  unfruitfulness  be  charged  against  any  one 
as  a  sin,  unless  he  himself  is  to  blame  for  it  In 
this  matter  God  is  the  only  infallible  judge. 

Note  9.— When  the  Bible  speaks  of  the  neces- 
sity of  ChrieUan  good  works,  it  refers  only  to 
Cfuritttant,  and  to  what  is  required  of  them  ac- 
cording to  the  Christian  doctrine.  No  one  who 
is  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of  Christianity 
without  his  own  fault  can  be  required  to  live 
according  to  its  rules,  or  be  punished  merely 
because  he  does  not.  Nothing  will  be  required 
of  any  one  which  has  not  been  given  him. 
Christian  actions  may  indeed  be  more  perfect 
and  noble  in  themselves  than  others,  because 
they  flow  from  more  perfect,  pure,  and  elevated 
motives ;  but  the  good  actions  of  those  who  are 
not  Christians  do  not  cease  to  be  good  and  ac- 
ceptable to  God  because  they  do  not  flow  from 
C  hristian  motives.  Cf.  the  example  of  the  cen- 
turion Cornelius,  Acts,  x.,  and  the  declaration 
of  Paul,  Rom.  ii.  6 — 11.  In  the  former  passage, 
(ver.  35,)  Peter  ascribes  ^ojSov  eeov  to  the  hea- 
tiien  centurion  Cornelius;  and  in  the  latter, 
Paul  calls  the  actions  of  heathen  fyya  d^a^ ; 
and  both  teach  that  truly  religious  actions  in 
heathen  are  acceptable  to  God,  and  will  be  re- 
warded by  him.  The  doctrine  of  Augustine, 
therefore,  viriutee  ethmem  esse  Bpkndida  viOa,  is 
false.  He  taught  that  all  which  man  does  at 
man,  without  supernatural  and  irresistible  grace, 
is  itn.  Hence  he  aflirmed  that  the  heathen  were 
condemned  because  they  could  not  hui  atn.  Vide 
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s.  1»1,  IL    [Of.  ««Bib.  Repoe.'*  Jan.  1833. 

I       ArU  Augustine  and  Pelagiat.-*TB.] 

n.  Tkt  Relation  which  exüü  between  the  Good 
.  Worke  of  Christiana  and  their  Sahation, 

I  There  wae  a  controTorBy  in  the  Lutheran 

i      ehuTch  in  the  sixteenth  century  on  the  question, 
t       Whether  good  worke  are  eaeential  to  aahaiion?  6e. 
Major,  a  theologian  of  Wittenberg,  and  some  of 
I      the  disciples  of  Melancthon,  held  the  affinnatiTe ; 
t      Flaoins  and  others,  the  negative.  Nie.  Amsdorf 
I       of  Raumburg  went  so  far  as  to  say  (1559)  that 
I      they  stood  in  the  way  of  salvation— a  horrible 
position  if  it  is  understood  to  mean,  that  obe- 
dience to  the  divine  law  is  damnable.    But  this 
was  not  his  meaning;  he  only  meant  to  affirm 
that  the  opinion  that  good  works  could  merit 
salvation  is  dangerous  to  the  soul.    And  in  this 
he  was  right;  but  so  was  Major  in  his  position. 
The  difficulty  may  be  removed  by  considering 
in  what  the  aaloaHon  of  Christians  consists. 

(1)  It  is  begun,  the  foundation  of  it  is  laid,  in 
the  forgiveness  of  sin,  or  justification  in  the  nar- 
rower sense.  This  is  the  free  gift  of  God,  and 
cannot  be  merited  by  good  works,  s.  113,  II. 
But  this  blessing  is  forfeited  by  one  who  omits 
good  works,  and  commits  sin.  Vide  1  John,  iii. 
6;  Gal.  v.  19;  1  Cor.  vi.  9, 10.  Good  works, 
therefore,  are  necessary  for  the  continuance  (eon- 
Bcrvatio)  of  this  benefit  They  are,  when  they 
can  be  performed,  the  condition  of  pardon,  though 
not  the  meritorious  cause  of  it. 

(3)  Salvation  consists  in  the  divine  rewards, 
or  proofo  of  the  divine  favour;  partiy  those 
which  ars  natural,  such  as  quiet  of  soul,  peace 
with  God,  &c.,  and  partly  poriUve,  bestowed 
both  in  the  present  and  future  life,  as  we  are 
taught  by  the  scriptures.  These  rewards  can- 
not be  merited  by  good  works  in  themselves 
any  more  than  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  But 
faith,  and  the  good  works  connected  with  it,  are 
the  conditions  on  which  alone  these  rewards  are 
obtained,  and  the  degree  of  reward  is  regu- 
lated by  the  degree  of  zeal  in  holiness  which 
is  exhibited;  Matt.  xxv.  80—89;  3  Cor.  ix. 
6;  Gal.  vi.  7,  &c.  For  obedience  to  the  di- 
vine law  is  as  essential  a  part  of  Christian  faith 
as  to  trust  in  God  through  Christ,  s.  133.  Good 
works  are  therefore  always  described  in  the 
Bible  as  the  eflfeots  and  fruits  of  Christian  faith, 
James,  ii.  36,  seq. 

We  may  therefore  justiy  say,  as  Major  did, 
that  good  works  are  essential  to  the  attainment 
of  salvation,  as  a  condition,  and  we  may  also  say, 
as  Flacius  and  Amsdorf  did,  that  they  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  meritorious,  or  the  procuring 
cause  of  our  salvation.  Cf.  F.  T.  Rflhl,  Worth 
der  Behauptungen  Jesu  und  seiner  Apostel; 
Leipzig,  1791,  8vo;  especially  the  4th  Essay, 
••Seligkeit  beruht  allein  auf  Glanben,*^  u.  s.  w. 


Also  Storr,  Commentar  zum  Brief  an  die  He- 
bräer, th.  ii. 

III.  History  of  opinions  rejecting  the  meritorious- 
ness  of  Good  Works. 

God  has  determined  and  promised  to  reward 
the  good  actions  of  men.  But  this  reward  is  not 
something  earned  by  men,  (s.  108,  II.,)  which 
God  is  bound  to  pay  them ;  it  is  given  to  them 
of  his  free,  undeserved  goodness.  Hence  these 
rewards  are  called  in  the  New  Testament  x^9*^f 
iaptd^  sftoMfOf,  (approbation,)  d^ci,  fffl^obrof— 
terms  which  imply  gifts  and  undeserved  rewards. 
These  rewards  are  intended  to  excite  men  to  love 
God  more  sincerely  and  to  yield  a  cheerful  and 
willing  obedience  to  the  divine  commands,  not* 
withstanding  the  difficulties  with  which  this  ob^ 
dienoe  is  attended. 

But  obvious  as  this  doctrine  is  to  sound  and 
unprejudiced  reason,  the  great  mass  of  mankind, 
of  all  ages  and  religions,  have  regarded  certain 
external  actions  as  meritorious  and  propitiatory. 
This  error,  as  far  as  it  is  theoretical,  results  from 
false  notions  respecting  God,  and  our  relations 
to  him.  This  is  the  reason  why  it  is  so  provsp» 
lent,  in  one  form  or  another,  among  the  Jews, 
the  heathen,  and  Christians.  Vide  s.  108,  II. 
But  this  theoretical  error  would  have  been  easily 
escaped  or  exploded  if  it  were  not  connected  with 
the  depraved  inclinations  of  the  human  heart. 
Love  to  sin  makes  men  quick  in  inventing  theo- 
ries which  will  allow  them  to  indulge  in  it  at 
pleasure,  and  yet  assure  them  of  the  favour  of 
God.  We  shall  here  briefly  exhibit  the  false 
opinions  which  have  prevailed  on  this  subject 
among  Christians. 

(1)  Many  Christians,  (especially  the  converts 
from  Judaism,)  even  in  the  times  of  the  apostles, 
cherished  the  opinion  that  their  acts  of  supposed 
conformity  to  the  law,  such  as  almsgiving,  sacri- 
fices, ceremonies,  circumcision,  ana  obedience  to 
otiier  particular  precepts  of  the  ceremonial  and 
moral  law  of  Moses,  were  meritorious.  They 
even  believed  that  the  good  works  of  their  ances- 
tore  were  imputed  to  them.  Hence  Paul  shews, 
in  his  epistles  to  the  Romana  and  Galatians,  that 
man  deserves  nothing  of  God  for  his  supposed 
obedience  to  the  divine  law ;  that  the  opinion  of 
the  meritoriousness  of  our  own  works  is  in  the 
highest  degree  injurious ;  and  that  God  forgives 
and  rewards  us  solely  on  account  of  faith,  with- 
out any  desert  on  our  part,  (d^xacovv  dio^coy,  dt» 

But  here  again  a  mistake  was  made  on  the 
other  side,  and  Paul  was  underetood  to  speak 
lightly  of  the  observance  of  the  divine  law.  He 
himself  complains  that  he  was  thus  misunder- 
stood, Rom.  iii.  8 ;  vi.  15 ;  Gal.  v.  13.  The  same 
thing  has  happened  to  Luther,  Arndt,  Spener, 
and  other  Christian  teachers  of  ancient  and  mo- 
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dern  tim«0,  who  hare  followed  in  bw  footatept. 
Even  in  äie  age  of  the  apoatlee  there  were 
Bome  false  ChrietianSt  and  even  false  teachers. 
They  lived  a  sensaal,  disorderly  life,  and  justi- 
fied this  on  the  ground  that  CkriaUanB  are  free 
from  the  law.  Against  such  a  sentiment  there 
is  much  said  in  the  epistles  of  John,  Peter,  and 
^  Jude.  Others  believed  that  an  inactive  faith 
would  suffice,  and  that  works  are  not  important 
They  were  content  if  they  were  only  orthodox 
in  head.  James,  in  the  second  chapter  of  his 
epistle,  is  strenuous  in  opposing  this  sentiment. 
He  shews  that  true  Christian  faith  cannot  exist 
unless  it  is  exhibited  by  Christian  virtues.  Cf.  the 
Essay  above  cited  in  '*  Scripta  Varii  Argument!." 
(3)  Notwithstanding  these  clear  instructions 
of  the  New  Testament,  these  two  mistakes  re- 
specting the  merit  of  works  and  the  sufficiency 
of  an  inoperative  faith,  have  always  prevailed 
among  Christians.  The  mistake  respecting  the 
merit  of  works  was  adopted  into  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  the  Latin  church.  This  will  now  be 
shewn  from  history. 

A.  During  the  dark  ages,  after  monastic  prin- 
ciples became  prevalent  in  the  Western  church, 
the  worship  of  God,  piety,  and  holiness,  were 
supposed  to  consist  almost  wholly  in  external 
rites.  They  believed  that  God  would  be  induced 
by  certain  external  actions  to  bestow  favour  on 
mankind.  They  thought  they  could  merit  his 
approbation  somewhat  as  the  day-labourer  earns 
his  wages  by  toil.  Much  importance  was  at> 
tached  to  works  of  beneficence,  to  almsgiving  and 
presents,  especially  to  cloisters  and  churches. 
They  thus  kept  to  the  sense  in  which  ipya  wfo^ 
is  sometimes  used  in  the  New  Testament— viz., 
cpera  benefica^  stopping,  however,  with  the  out- 
ward action,  and  leaving  the  disposition  of  the 
heart  out  of  account.  Vide  s.  134,  ad  finem. 
They  also  insisted  upon  self-infiictions,  fasts,  and 
other  external  punishments,  arbitrarily  imposed ; 
just  as  the  Jews  formerly  did.  They  even  re- 
lied, like  the  Jews  again,  upon  the  virtues  of  the 
saints,  and  upon  thdr  treasure  tf  good  worke. 
These  views  led  to  great  corruption  in  morals, 
and  a  wide  remove  from  the  genuine  spirit  and 
true  nature  of  Christianity. 

B.  After  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
the  schoolmen,  and  especially  Thomas  Aquinas, 
began  to  admit  these  views  into  their  theological 
systems,  and  to  defend  them  by  logical  argu- 
ments. They  reasoned  (a)  from  the  term  /m«- 
^$,  which  is  frequently  used  in  the  Bible  to 
denote  vßogea  earned^  as  1  Cor.  iii.  6,  where  the 
Vulgate  has  meritum  t  and  also  from  many  of 
the  old  Latin  fathers,  who  had  said,  mirerc  äo- 
nUnem  ealutem,  &c.  But  by  such  language  they 
meant  nothing  more  than  eoneeqtU^  impetrarej 
in  which  sense  merere  is  used  by  Cicero  and 
other  Latin  writers.  And  in  general  in  all  the 
ancient  languages»  and  in  the  Hebrew  and 


Greek,  the  tenns  whieh  denote  wages^  reeam-    t 
penee^  are  ased  for  reward  of  any  kind,  whether    I 
deserved  or  not.    The  meaning  in  every  case 
must  be  determined  by  the  context  In  the  New 
Testament,  what  is  called  /uo^  is  also  called 
xa^  and  dttf»ca  in  the  same  context     We  bib 
said  to  receive  fuo^  5ttpMur.   Thomas  Aqninaa 
taught  that  when  man  of  bis  own  accord  per- 
forms benevolent  actions,  gives  alms,  endows     i 
churches,  &c.,  God  considers  this  as  done  to     ' 
him,  and  sees  fit  («sqimmii,  eongnaum)  to  reeom- 
peme  the  act    This  he  ealled  meritam  de  eon^     ' 
grcio.    (6)  Again,  he  appealed  to  the  doctrine 
of  Angustine,  Be  graHa  eupematuroH  apiriiue 
eaneiu    This  grace  produces  good  works  in  the 
regenerate,  which  therefore  merit  salvation,  be- 
cause they  are  derived  from  the  Holy  Spirit 
He  called  this  meritum  de  eondigno*   The  nni»- 
generate  cannot  perform  any  such  meritorious 
works,  because  they  do  not  possess  this  grsce. 
He  was  followed  in  his  opinions  by  other  teach- 
ers; and  in  the  sixteenth  century  this  doctrine 
was  confirmed  by  the  council  at  Trent 

C.  This  false  theory,  so  greatly  injnrioas  to 
morals,  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  German 
reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Lather  es- 
pecially argued  against  it  from  the  principles 
contained  in  Paul's  epistles  to  ths  Romans  and 
Galatians,  which  were  directed  against  similsr 
mistakes  made  by  the  Jews.  But,  in  the  beat 
of  the  controversy,  Luther  frequently  wtot  to 
the  other  extreme,  and  sometimes  expressed 
himself  with  too  little  precision  and  distinctness. 
He  sometimes  appearod  not  only  to  deny  merit 
to  those  works  which  the  monks  regarded  as 
meritorious,  and  to  all  self-righteous  works, 
(Paul's  workt  of  the  law,)  but  also  to  speak 
slightingly  of  Oiriatian  virtuee^  and  rather  to  de- 
preciate than  recommend  them;  though  this 
was  far  from  his  intention.  But  afterwards, 
when  his  doctrine  was  misapplied  by  some  who 
appealed  to  his  authority,  he  became  more 
guarded,  and  expressed  himself  more  definitely. 
Melancthon  especially  took  pains  to  gnard 
against  these  perversions  in  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession (Art  iv.),  in  his  Apology,  and  in  his 
*•  Loci  Theologici."  After  the  death  of  Lather, 
Melancthon  and  some  of  his  associates  endea- 
voured to  analyse  the  subject  still  further,  and 
to  obviate  all  mistake.  But  they  were  poorly 
rewarded  for  their  pains,  since  they  were  charged 
with  departing  from  Luther  and  adopting  the 
errors  of  the  Romish  church.  Hence  much  con- 
troversy arose  in  the  Lutheran  church  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  which  ran  out  for  the  most 
part  into  mere  logomachy,  as  in  the  case  of 
Major  and  Amsdorf.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
Formula  of  Concord  would  put  an  end  to  this 
strife,  Moru8,  p.  314.  But  the  adherents  of  the 
Romish  church  still  appealed  to  the  second 
chapter  of  James,  in  opposition  to  Luther«    He 
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and  bis  asaoentes  did  not  know  how  to  defend 
themselves  against  this  argument,  and  did  not 
sufficiently  nodeistand  the  difference  between 
ipyo  oyo^  find  the  Ipya  vdftov,  which  were  re- 
garded as  meritorious.  This  is  the  reason  why 
he  and  the  authors  of  the  •«  Magdeburg  Centu- 
ries," and  some  other  theologians,  spoke  so  dis- 
creditably of  this  epistle. 

JNfoie, — ^The  circumstances  of  the  Christian 
teacher  in  onr  days  are  frequently  such,  that, 
afler  the  example  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  he 
must  sometimes  insist  more  upon  faith  as  the 
ground  of  pardon  and  saWation,  and  sometimes 
more  upon  the  fruits  of  faith,  or  pions  Christian 
actions.  He  should  take  the  former  course 
when  he  has  to  do  either  with  sinners  who  are 
sonowful  and  truly  penitent  on  account  of  their 
sins,  or  with,  those  who  haye  a  self-righteons 
disposition,  and  hope  that  they  shall  be  forgiven 
and  saved  on*  account  of  their  supposed  obe- 
dience to  the  law,  and  their  virtuous  conduct. 
Vide  Luke,  zxiii.  40,  seq.,  xviii.  9 ;  Rom.  ir, 
5 ;  Acts,  xvi.  30.  He  must  do  this  in  order  to 
shew  that  salvation  depends  entirely  upon  a  dis- 
position of  sinoero  and  unwavering  confidence 
in  God— (i.  e.,  upon  faiih^  since  God  and 
Christ,  who  know  the  heart,  have  regard  solely 
to  the  disposition.  In  this  way  one  who  is 
proud  of  his  virtue,  self-righteous,  and  pharisa- 
ioal,  will  learn  wherein  he  is  deficient. 

He  must  take  the  latter  course— that  of  re- 
commending good  work9,  or  the  fruito  of  faith — 
when  he  deals  with  those  who  undervalue  or 
neglect  the  pursuit  of  holiness  either  through 
levity,  indolence,  or  the  Fove  of  sin ;  who  per- 
suade themselves  that  a  mere  external  pro- 
fession of  faith  will  be  sufficient;  who  say, 
Lord,  Lardf  but  obey  not  Ma  commandmenU  t 
and  who  pervert  the  doctrine  of  justification 
through  faith  to  excuse  a  life  devoid  of  good- 
ness, perhaps  openly  sinful.  Such  persons 
must  be  made  to  see  that  their  sentimento  are 
false,  and  that  there  are  some  infallible  signs 
by  which  it  may  be  known  whether  a  person 
possesses  true  faith ;  as  a  tree  may  be  known 
by  ite  fruite.  These  signs  are  pious  actions, 
which  aie  the  invariable  attendante  of  faith, 
and  which  the  true  believer  wUl  never  fail  to 
perform  wheneyer  he  has  opportunity.  Matt, 
▼ii.  16;  xix.  31;  xxt.  31— -46;  Rom.  ii.  6; 
1  Tim.  yi.  18 ;  James,  ii. 

SECTION  CXXVI. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  TERMS  WHICH  ARE  USED  IN 
THB  SCRIPTURES  TO  DENOTE  BOTH  THE  EXTER- 
NAL PROFESSION  OF  CHRISTIANITY  (fIDES  EX- 
TERNA) AND  INTERNAL  MORAL  IMPROVEMENT 
AND  8 ANCTIFI  CATION. 

It  is  the  general  custom  to  treat  of  repentanct^ 
eonoernonf  rentwalf  regeneraiumy  tanetifieation. 


in  eepanto  and  difltinet  artioles  (loet) ,-  but  this 
was  not  the  case  anciently.  Neither  the  eccle- 
siastical fiithers  nor  the  schoolmen  treated  these 
topics  separately.  It  was  not  until  the  sixteenth 
century  that  this  method  was  adopted ;  and  the 
chief  object  of  this  at  first  was  to  explain  more 
fully  these  scriptoral  terms  and  obviate  different 
enors  relating  to  them.  But  afterwards  the  die-  ^ 
tinction  was  more  finely  drawn,  these  doctrines 
were  more  separated,  and  particular  proof-texte 
were  sought  for  each.  But  many  of  these  dis- 
tinctions are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Bible.  All 
of  these  terms  denote  the  improoemerU  of  men, 
and  imply  the  same  divine  agency ;  although 
sometimes  the  gradual  progress  and  the  diffisr- 
ent  degrees  of  moral  improTement  are  distin- 
guished. The  bettor  plan  is,  therefore,  to  bring 
all  these  topics  together,  and  to  treat  of  them  in 
one  and  the  same  article,  as,  indeed,  most  theo- 
logians now  do.  So  Moms,  p.  230,  seq.,  s.  6. 
The  case  is  the  same  with  respect  to  ealHngf 
iüwninaUon^  and  similar  expressions,  which 
will  be  explained  in  Art.  xii..  De  operationibue 
gratia^  s.  130. 

L  Scriptural  idea  of  the  words  denoting  Conver' 

eion,  (Uwrpofii,  awrpk(ptwt  by  which  the  LXX, 

tramkUe  the  Hebrew  2Vt^0 

'EKurrpi^«»»  frequently  stends  alone,  some* 
times  connected  with  itti  or  Ttpbi  tw  OEOf,  to 
turn  to  God.  This  term  is  derived  from  the 
very  frequent  comparison  of  the  actions  and  con- 
duct of  man  with  a  way,  and  with  walking  in 
it;  whence  the  religion  iteelf  which  one  adopte 
is  itself  called  'yn.  But  this  term  is  used  in 
two  different  senses — ^viz., 

(1)  It  denotes  the  moral  improvement  and  Ao- 
Unees  of  men  when  they  repent  of  their  sins  and 
forsake  them.  In  this  sense  is  the  term  com- 
monly used  in  theology,  Ezek.  iii.  19;  Joel,  ii. 
13,  13;  Matt.,  xiii.  15;  Acte,  iii.  19.  This 
turning  is  produced  by  God,  or  the  Holy  Spirit, 
by  meana  of  revealed  truth.  The  same  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  futaifotlv,  by  which  also 
the  LXX.  render  the  Heb,  3he^.  These  two 
forms  of  expression  are  frequentiy  interchanged 
as  synonymous,  as  Acte,  xv.  3,  coll.  xi.  18. 
•«The  heart  n  turned  away  from  the  love  of  sin, 
and  inclined  to  efforte  after  what  is  good  and 
right,  under  the  assistence  of  God  and  the  Holy 
Spirit"  Vide  3  Cor.  vii.  11 ;  Jer.  iii.  13,  IS, 
(an  exhortetion  to  the  Israelites  to  retom  to 
God,  from  whom  they  had  departed.) 

(3)  It  denotes  sometimes  the  external  transi- 
tion from  a  false  religion  to  the  true, — ^the  re- 
nunciation of  idolatry ;  Hos.  iii.  5 ;  Ezek.  xiy. 
6.  Hence  it  is  applied  in  the  New  Testement 
(a)  to  GeniikM  who  enter  into  the  external 
Christian  community,  Acte,  xx.  31 ;  xxvi.  18; 
1  These,  i.  9 ;  (6)  to  Jews  becoming  Christians, 
Acte,  ix.  35;  xiv.  15;  3  Cor.  iii.  16. 
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These  two  seneeB  ought  to  be  dittingraished 
in  the  explanation  of  this  term.  For  thoagh 
flonversion  of  the  former  kind  is  the  object  of  the 
latter,  yet  it  is  not  always  attained.  Bat  some- 
times the  two  meanings  are  connected  together, 
beoaase  the  first  is  the  object  of  the  second,  and 
with  many  is  actually  attained.  Thus  when  the 
apostles  preach  oonvereion  to  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, they  mean  bothg  for  neither  Christ  nor  his 
apostles  enoonraged  a  merely  external  tntrodoc- 
tion  into  the  Christian  church.  Still  they  re- 
quire men  to  enter  into  the  external  church  be- 
cause there  are  the  means  of  conversion  found. 

n.  Serqftui^  idea  ofthewonh  denoting  R^enenp- 

iioHt    (naXtYY^tatuf    YtwSg^ai    Ibra^tv    Of    is^pop, 

ivaytvvSa^ai.    Alto  the  tynonymoua  terms  dvoKat- 

v<i)e(ff  dvatßtovVf  Kaivis  iif^potnogf  Kaikti  KrletSf  k.  r.  X.) 

The  word  itoXiyytvtoia,  denotes  frequently 
any  entire  alteration  of  state,  by  which  one  is 
brought  into  an  entirely  new  and  reformed  con- 
dition, or  placed  in  a  better  situation.  The 
change  indicated  by  this  term  is,  however,  as 
Morus  justly  obsenres,  in  every  case,  mutaUo 
in  meHtUf  p.  223,  note  at  the  top.  Vide  "  Scripta 
Vara  Aigumenti,'*  Num.  vi.  Thus  Cicero 
(AtL  iv.  6)  calls  his  restoration  from  exile, 
H99üiyyg¥S(jia'  and  Josephus  (Ant.  xi.  3)  calls 
the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  land  after  the  cap- 
tivity ftaXbYYiviM  fia/tpl6o(.  The  Stoics  spoke 
of  ;ta9uyy«MtfMir  ti^  öuav.  In  Roman  law,  the 
manumission  of  a  slave  was  called  his  regene- 
ration. In  Matt.  xix.  28,  it  denotes  an  intro- 
duction into  a  new  and  happy  situation,  whe- 
ther the  resurrection  or  the  establishment  of  the 
Messi^^s  kingdom  be  understood. 

When  the  Israelites  spoke  of  a  person  chang- 
ing his  religion,  they  used  the  phrases  Hrth^ 
ntyj  births  ii^.  When  a  Gentile  passed  over  to 
Judaism  (became  a  proselyte),  he  was  regarded 
by  the  Jews  as  new  born^  a  new  man^  a  child 
Just  beginning  to  live.  As  such  he  was  re- 
cei/ed  into  their  church,  and  obtained  civil 
lights.  Even  in  the  Old  Testament  the  term 
ih>  is  used  in  reference  to  proselifiea^  Ps.  Ixxxvii. 
<»,*eoll.  Is.  xlix.,  11.,  liv.  This  might  be  called 
external  regeneration.  The  term  was  afterwards 
used  by  the  Rabbins  in  a  moral  sense,  since  it 
became  the  duty  of  one  who  had  been  admitted 
into  the  Jewish  church  to  live  according  to 
Jewish  laws,  and  to  have  a  better  moral  dispo- 
sition« This  is  internal,  moral  regeneration^ 
The  term  was  used  in  both  of  these  senses  by 
the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  apostles. 

Now  it  was  not  the  manner  of  Christ  and  the 
apostles  to  invent  new  terms,  but  to  borrow 
terms  from  the  ancient  Jewish  phraseology,  and 
transfer  them  to  Christianity.  Hence  we  find 
all  these  words  used  in  the  New  Testament  in 
three  difierent  senses — viz., 

(I)  To  denote  one^s  passing  over  externally 


Crom  Judaism  or  heathenism  to  the  Christian 
society,  and  making  an  external  profession  of 
the  Christian,  in  opposition  to  the  Jewish  or 
heathen  religion,  which  the  Christian  renounces. 
Thus  Paul  says,  Ephes.  ii.  15,  «^Christ  has 
united  Jews  and  Gentiles  into  one  church,'*  (« i$ 
xoAvw  oir^pM^or,  wbich  cannot  here  denote  tn- 
temal  reformation,  as  this  could  not  be  predi- 
cated of  all.)  Cf.  James,  i.  18.  Thus  Peter 
says,  I  Pet.  i.  3, «« God  hath  brought  us  to  the 
profession  of  Christianity  {wwftwrfig^  ^/Mt(),  in 
order  to  enable  us  to  obtain  salvation."  Paul 
frequently  says  of  those  whom  he  had  induced 
to  make  profession  of  Christianity,  that  he  had 
begotten  them  (ycvi^i'),  Philem.  v.  10;  1  Cor. 
iv.  15;  and  Mvtw,  Gal.  iv.  19. 

(2)  To  denote  the  internal  or  moral  renewal 
of  the  heart  and  of  the  whole  disposition  of 
man.  This  is  the  object  of  one's  becoming  a 
Christian,  to  renounce  the  love  of  sin,  and  love 
what  is  good,  and  to  practice  it  from  motives 
of  love  to  God  and  CbrisC  This  state  is  ef- 
fected in  Christians  by  God,  or  the  Holy  Spirit, 
through  faith  in  Christ.  The  creation  of  a  new 
heart  (reformed  disposition)  is  mentioned  in 
this  sense,  even  in  the  Old  Testament,  Ezek. 
xxxvi.  26—28;  Ps.  11.  12.  In  other  passages 
the  term  eircumeision  rf  heart  is  used,  DeuL  x. 
16 ;  elsewhere  a  new  heart,  a  new  epirii^  a  new 
mind,  which  has  God  for  its  author,  Ezek.  xi. 
19,  20 ;  Psalm  1.,  li. ;  Is.  i.,  &c  In  this  sense 
Paul  speaks  of  putting  on  the  new  man,  and 
putting  off  the  old  man,  of  a  new  creature,  after 
the  image  of  God,  Ephes.  iv.  22,  24,  and  Col. 
iii.  9, 10,  and  dfoxcuvwffc^  voof,  Rom.  xii.  2,  and 
wwrtova^at  t9  ftvt^^xati,,  Ephes.  iv.  23,  seq. 
Here  belong  all  the  texts,  in  John  and  else- 
where, which  teach  that  man  must  be  bom  of 
God,  or  the  Holy  Spirit — ^i.  e.,  become  his  child, 
love  him,  in  disposition  and  conduct  resemble 
him,  that  he  may  be  loved  by  God  in  return ; 
for  all  which  he  is  indebted  to  God  or  to  the 
Holy  Spirit,  1  John,  iii.  9;  v.  1;  John,  i.  12, 
13.  Cf.  the  remarks  respecting  vlo^ia,  s.  119, 
I.  1.  These  different  terms,  therefore,  refer  to 
one  and  the  same  thingi 

(3)  In  many  passages  these  two  senses  are 
combined,  because  internal  regeneration  Is  the 
object  of  external  regeneration;  exactly  as  in 
the  case  of  CfCc^rpi^civ.  Among  other  texts 
is  John,  iii.  3,  5,  •<  Whoever  is  not  bom  of  bap- 
tism and  the  Holy  Spirit  (i.  e.,  does  not  conse- 
crate himself  by  baptism  to  the  profession  of  my 
religion,  and  does  not  become,  through  divine 
assistance,  a  reformed  man,  a  child  of  Chd,  a 
friend  of  God,  like  him  in  moral  character)  can- 
not be  considered  a  member  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom  {ßoaCKiia.  0cov)."  Hence  baptism  is 
called,  Tit.  iii.  5,  junif  p6v  itaXiyyivtaCai,  because 
we  are  not  only  solemnly  admitted  by  this  rite 
into  the  Christian  society,  but  are  likewise 
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thereby  obligated,  according  to  the  precepts  of 
Christ,  to  become  reformed  in  character;  and 
on  this  condition  have  all  the  rights  and  re- 
wards of  God*8  children  granted  and  assured  to 
ns.  So  the  Rabbins  expressed  themselves  with 
regard  to  the  baptism  of  proselytes.  And  for 
this  reason  the  most  ancient  fathers,  Ignatius 
and  Justin,  call  baptism  wo/fivpfjoLf. 

m.  Ser^Htral  idea  of  the  term  fitrdMim, 

This  word  is  used  by  the  Greeks  to  designate 
a  change  in  a  person's  opinions,  aims,  disposi- 
tions, with  respect  to  particular  things.  Thus 
the  phrase,  iif  iittdvouw  ayctv,  signifies  to  tn- 
duee  any  one  to  alter  Ms  opinion,  and  to  adopt 
another.  Polybius  uses  the  word  lutavotlv  in 
relation  to  a  general  who  designed  to  stake  bat- 
tle, but  afterwards  determined  differently.  Plato 
contrasts  Ttpovotlv  (to  use  forecast)  and  futa^ 
votlv,  (to  reconsider  when  it  is  too  late.)  In 
Heb.  xii.  17,  it  is  said  that  Esau  could  not  ob- 
tain the  alteration  of  his  father's  opinion,  (jittor 
voia.)  In  the  classical  writers,  however,  this 
term  is  not  used  to  denote  particularly  an  alter- 
ation in  the  moral  state  of  the  mind  or  heart. 
This  use  first  prevailed  among  the  Grecian 
Jews,  and  was  derived  by  them  from  the  Sep- 
tuagint.  The  Hebrew  3«^,  is  commonly  ex- 
pressed in  the  Septuagint  Version  by  futavotlv, 
as  Is.  XXX.  15,  though  sometimes  also  by  inir 
ötpi^tiv.  The  Hebrew  oru  is  rendered  in  the 
same  way,  Jer.  iv.  38.  l*hese  significations 
run  together,  since  we  determine  not  to  repeat 
that  which  causes  us  sorrow.  Hence  the  words 
/litavotlv  and  futofiiuo^  are  connected  as  sy- 
nonymous, 3  Cor.  vii.  8,  coll.  Luke,  xvii.  4. 
This  word,  accordingly,  like  iHta^po^^  and 
other  similar  terms,  is  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  a  wider  and  a  narrower  sense— viz., 

(1)  It  denotes  the  forsaking  of  a  religion 
which  one  had  formerly  professed,  and  is  pro- 
fessing a  new  (the  Christian)  religion,  (because 
there  is  in  this  case  a  change  of  view  and  opi- 
nion with  respect  to  religion;)  Acts,  xx.  31, 
where  it  is  said  that  futdvoia  di  0cov  is  preach- 
ed to  Jews  and  to  Gentiles,  in  connexion  with 
ftla^ii  iii  Xp^atov.  Thus  Luke,  xxiv.  47,  and 
other  texts.  Vide  Moms,  p.  323.  In  the  same 
way  as  the  return  of  the  Israelites  from  idolatry 
to  the  true  religion  was  called  ftcfayoto,  could 
the  conversion  of  Jews  or  Gentiles  to  Christian- 
ity be  so  called. 

(3)  It  more  commonly  denotes  a  moral 
change.  And  (a)  it  expresses  the  entire  moral 
renovation  or  conversion  of  men,  in  the  widest 
sense;  and  (b)  the  commencement  of  this 
change,  when  one  begins  to  abhor  the  evil  which 
he  loved,  and  to  form  the  sincere  purpose  of  for- 
saking it.  It  is  frequently  used  in  this  nar- 
rower sense  in  the  holy  scriptures,  and  this  is 
its  most  common  use  in  theology,  as  will  be 
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further  shewn,  s.  197.  Tliis  change  always 
presupposes  an  entire  revolution  in  the  viewt 
and  feelings  of  the  subject  of  it;  he  begins 
thenceforward  to  love  and  practise  good  instead 
of  evil.  This  was  the  great  subject  of  the 
preaching  of  John  the  Baptist;  Mc'ronoftff  was 
his  continual  theme.  Matt.  iii.  3, 11 ;  Lake,  iii. 
8.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Christ,  Mark,  i. 
15.  It  here  denotes  a  radi^  alteration,  or  a 
change  by  which  an  entirely  new  direction  is 
given  to  one's  life  an<f  efforts.  Hence  the 
phrases  which  occur  so  frequently,  fittc^otiv 
otto  tuv  d/AopTiwr  or  l^ytaw  ptxpu¥^  Acts,  viii, 
33;  Heb.  vi.  1.  Hence,  too,  futa^^oilv  and  irtt^ 
otpi^iw  are  interchanged  as  synonymous.  Acts, 
iii.  19,  36 ;  Rom.  ii.  4. 

(3)  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  fre- 
quently connect  the  two  meanings  of  the  word 
fufovoM  together,  since  the  object  of  an  extei^ 
nal  change  of  religion  is  always  the  improve- 
ment of  the  heart.  Acts,  xi.  18,  **God  hath 
granted  even  to  the  heathen  yLttwvow»  tif  ((o^. 
The  ancient  ecclesiastical  fathers,  even  in  the 
Latin  church,  also  connected  with  this  word  the 
idea  of  repentance  and  reformation  in  the  moral 
sense ;  and  Lactantius  proposes  well  (Inst  Div. 
vi.  34)  to  render  it  by  the  word  reeifyieeentia. 
But  the  word  commonly  employed  in  Latin 
theology  wbb  pccnitentia^  by  which  the  Vulgate 
renders  fittivoia;  which  is  not,  indeed,  incorrect 
in  itself,  but  often  rather  ambiguous,  and  some- 
times quite  inappropriate.  Cf.  Moras,  p.  934, 
s.  3.  After  the  fourth  century  writers  began  to 
understand  this  word  according  to  the  Latin 
etymology,  and  to  vary  from  the  usage  of  the 
Bible.  The  influence  of  Augustine  contributed 
to  the  wide  diffusion  of  this  error.  He  insisted 
upon  the  derivation  of  the  word  pomitenHa  from 
punio  oipcBniof  because  man  himself  punishes 
his  own  sins,  and  therefore  receives  forgiveness. 
Pceniteniia  e$t  quasdam  dolentie  vindicta,  eemper 
PUNIENS  in  se,  quod  dokt  eommmsee.  De  Pcenit, 
c.  8.  He  waa/ollowed  by  other  Latin  teachers, 
especially  by  Peter  of  Lombardy  and  other 
schoolmen.  The  unscriptural  idea  that  fcem- 
tentia  is  «lot  only  repentance  for  past  sins,  but 
punishment,  self-inflicted,  on  account  of  them, 
has  prevailed  widely  not  only  in  the  Romish 
but  also  in  the  protestant  church. 

This  sort  of  pcuutentia  is  expressed  in  the 
Roman  church  by  the  German  terms,  Busee  (pe^ 
nanee,  punishment,  in  the  shape  of  a  fine  or 
mulet^,  Busse  thun  (to  do  penance),  bilssen  (to 
atone),  the  last  of  which  terms  expresses  more 
clearly  the  false  associated  idea.  Many  pro- 
testants  have  therefore  wished  that  when  the 
error  of  the  Romish  church  implied  in  this  term 
was  abandoned,  this  term  itself,  which  so  easily 
leads  into  mistake,  had  also  been  given  up. 
Chdst  has  freed  us  from  the  punishment  of  sin, 
and  an  atonement  on  our  part  is  not  possible. 
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Even  vben  we  rqtetU  (juititvoslv) — i.  e.,  alter 
and  rrform^  we  make  no  atonement,  but  we  re- 
ceive great  blessings.  Vide  the  Apology  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  c.  v.  and  vi.  Bat  there 
is  no  word  in  German  [and  the  same  is  true  in 
English]  which  answers  fully  to  the  Greek 
futdvoia.  And  if  the  scriptural  idea  of  this  term 
is  explained  in  the  early  catechetical  instruc- 
tions, the  inaptness  of  the  terms  by  which  it  is 
rendered  need  not  be  so  much  regretted,  since 
people  in  common  life  are  not  accustomed  to 
take  words  in  their  etymological  sense. 

lY .  Scriptural  idea  of  terme  denoting  HoUneae  or 
Sanetät/,  (iyiAw^ir,  hyif^iif  r.  r.  X.,  alao  hnirm, 
Irtof.    Hdt.  ehp»  vnth  ita  derivatives,) 

The  words  oyio;,  oy^c^ctv,  vh^^  designate 
primarily  whatever  t«  tingled  out,'  selected^  or 
beat  in  its  land.  Vide  s.  29.  It  was  first  applied 
in  the  ancient  languages  to  external  excellences 
and  privileges;  afterwards,  to  those  of  an  inter- 
nal and  moral  nature.  Hence  arose  the  twofold 
use  of  these  terms  in  the  Bible,  which  must  not 
be  overlooked;  they  denote  saneiitas  externa, 
and  interna, 

(1)  All  the  Israelites  are  called  by  Moses 
D^Khnp,  and  holiness  is  ascribed  to  them  without 
respect  to  their  moral  conduct,  but  merely  from 
the  circumstance  that  they  were  (externally) 
separated  from  the  Gentiles,  and  (external)  pro- 
fessors of  the  true  religion.  The  same  way  of 
speaking  became  common  in  respect  to  Chris- 
tians, who  are  frequently  called  in  the  New 
Testament  aytoi,  ^usa/ievoi,  merely  from  the 
circumstance  that  they  profess  externally  the 
Christian  religion,  and  belong  externally  to  the 
Christian  community,  and  thus  are  distinguish- 
ed from  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Hence  all  who 
were  received  into  the  visible  Christian  church 
by  baptism,  were  called  oyM»,  Christians,  with- 
out respect  to  their  moral  disposition,  as  appears 
from  the  epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 

(2)  These  terms  are  also  evidently  used  by 
the  sacred  writers  in  a  fnoral  sense.  Lev.  xix. 
2,  "  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy."  Cf.  I  Pet.  i. 
14 — IG.  So  dyuMT^o;,  in  Rom.  vL  ^2,  is  the 
same  as  ^wawawnj  in  ver.  18,  19,  virtue,  righte- 
ouanessi  a/fuaovvri,  I  Thess.  iii.  13,  and  a/yta^nv, 
T.  23.  *Ayiaafi6i,  in  Heb.  xii.  14,  is  that  with- 
out  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord,  The  same 
is  true  of  ihws  and  wjwtiji,  Ephes.  iv.  24 ;  Luke, 
L  75,  66^ofijf  xai  6ixato6vvti.  It  here  denotes 
that  blamelessness  of  feeling  and  conduct  which 
is  required,  according  to  the  divine  precepts, 
from  a  true  worshipper  of  God,  and  especially 
from  a  Christian,  and  also  the  habitual  abhor- 
rence of  sin  and  love  of  moral  excellence.  Cf. 
1  John,  iii.  7,  SlxoMf  hti  aeo^M^  ixdvo^  6ixaA,6i 
iotf  Rom.  vi.  18,  iovXsviiv  6t,xauyfvvri,  coll.  ver. 
19,  ««He  is  dead  to  sin,  and  lives  entirely  for 
▼irtue."    In  this  way  the  Christian  becomes 


like  God,  and  loves  him  from  similarity  of  dis- 
position, and  in  return  is  loved  by  God,  as  a 
dutiful  son  who  resembles  his  father  is  loved 
by  him.  Man  is  destined  for  holiness,  and  the 
happiness  proportionately  connected  with  it 
Vide  s.  51,  IL;  and  when  any  one  is  admitted 
into  the  community  of  the  saints,  (the  Jews  an- 
der the  old  covenant,  and  Christians  under  the 
new,)  his  holiness  is  the  great  object  aimed  at. 
The  church  is  designed  to  be  sehola  saneiitatis. 
Otherwise,  his  admission  into  the  church  and 
his  fellowship  with  the  saints  will  be  of  no  ad- 
vantage to  him ;  indeed,  his  condemnation  will 
be  aggravated  in  consequence  of  these  privi- 
leges. HoUness  is  therefore  the  evidence  and 
result  of  conversion,  or  of  repentance  and  regent- 
ration.  One  who  is  destitute  of  holiness,  or 
who  is  negligent  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  is  not  cork' 
verted,  or  born  again,  or  has  not  repented.  For 
an  account  of  the  nice  distinctions  and  techni- 
cal definitions  of  the  words  conversion^  regenera- 
tion, repentance,  renewal,  sanetification,  which 
theologians  formerly  introduced  into  their  sys- 
tems, vide  Moms,  p.  223.  [Also  cf.  Hahn,  s. 
523,  ff.— Tr.] 

SECTION  CXXVIL 

STATIMINT  OP  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  MORAL  KEFOB- 

mation;  its  commlxncbment  ;  on  potting 
orr  repentance;  and  on  late  contbrsions. 

L  Scriptural  Doctrine  respecting  Repentance  and 
Conversion  ;  inferenoes  from  it;  and  an  Expla- 
nation of  TBchnieal  Terms, 
(1)  Two  things  are  justly  considered  as  es- 
sential to  the  commencement  of  reformation — 
viz.,  the  knowledge  of  sin  as  sin,  and  the  sor- 
row of  soul  arising  from  it,  or  bitter  penitence 
on  account  of  sin  and  abhorrence  for  it.  Chris- 
tian repentance  is  therefore  a  Hvelt/  knowledge, 
agreeably  to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  of  the 
sin  which  we  have  committed,  as  a  great  evil. 
This  knowledge  is  called  Uvely  when  it  is  effi- 
cacious and  influences  the  will,  in  opposition  to 
a  dead  knowledge,  which  has  no  Influence  upon 
the  determinations  of  the  mind.  These  two 
things  must  belong  to  reformation  of  every 
kind,  and  to  whatever  object  it  relates,  for  they 
are  founded  in  the  very  nature  of  the  human 
soul.  Whenever  a  change  takes  place  in  human 
views  and  feelings,  whether  entire  or  partial,  it 
is  always  effected  by  the  same  laws,  and  in- 
volves the  same  general  feelings.  In  order  that 
a  man  may  renounce  a  particular  vice,  (suppose 
drunkenness,)  his  understanding  must  first  ap- 
prehend it  as  a  fault,  and  must  see  its  injurious 
consequences.  The  first  effect  is  therefore  pro- 
duced upon  the  understanding,  and  next,  through 
that,  upon  the  will.  The  lively  conception  of 
the  evil  consequences  of  past  transgression  or 
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of  habitual  vice  awakens  ftorrow  for  sin,  aver- 
Bion  to  it,  and  a  determination  henceforward  to 
avoid  it.  But  Christian  reformation  does  not 
consist  in  the  giving  up  of  particular  sins  and 
vices,  bat  in  renouncing  sinful  dispositions  aod 
principles,  in  the  turning  of  the  heart  from  the 
love  of  sin  to  the  love  of  goodness.  Particular 
outbreakings  of  sin  may  be  compared  with  par- 
ticular symptoms  of  a  dangerous  disease ;  at^ 
tempting  to  remove  these  will  be  in  vain,  unless 
the  disease  itself  is  entirely  cured.  If  this  is 
done,  these  symptoms  of  course  disappear.  In 
the  same  way  we  should  strive,  not  only  to  be 
rid  of  particular  sins,  but  to  be  renewed  in  the 
whole  temper  of  our  souls. 

The  same  things  are  essential  to  every  kind 
of  reformation— e.  g.,  Jer.  iii.  12,  13,  where  the 
Israelites  are  exhorted  to  renounce  their  idola- 
try;  and  2  Cor.  vii.  8 — 11,  which  describes  the 
feelings  produced  among  the  Corinthians  by  the 
rebuke  which  Paul  administered  to  them  on  ac- 
count of  their  indulgence  to  the  incestuous  per- 
son; and  these  feelings  were  the  cause  of  their 
reformation,  or  of  their  putting  away  the  offence. 
Here  /uroyo^a  is  said  expressly  to  consist  main- 
ly in  Xvrctj  xata  0fov,  godly  sorrow,  which  was 
very  beneficial  to  them  after  they  became  con- 
BciouB  of  their  guilu  Cf.  Ezek.  xviii.  21,  seq. ; 
Luke,  iii.  10 — 14. 

Now  since  the  nature  and  operations  of  the 
human  soul  are  the  same  at  all  times,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  manner  of  moral  re- 
formation is  described  in  the  Old  Testament  as 
essentially  the  same  as  in  the  New.  And,  in- 
deed, the  proeen  of  reformation  could  not  be  dif- 
ferent in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  since 
it  depends  upon  the  unaltered  constitution  of  the 
human  soul,  of  which  God  himself  is  the  author. 
The  experience  of  David,  (after  his  affair  with 
Bathsheba,)  recorded  in  Ps.  li.,  is  full  of  in- 
struction on  this  point.  It  consists  of  the  know- 
ledge of  his  sin  and  desert  of  punishment,  sor- 
row, repentance,  desire  of  forgiveness,  the  ear- 
nest wish  for  reformation  and  for  confirmed 
goodness;  also  of  love,  confidence,  and  sincere 
gratitude  to  God.    Cf.  Ps.  xxxii. 

The  nature  of  reformation,  and  especially  of 
its  commencement,  are  clearly  described  by 
Christ  in  two  parables. 

(a)  The  parable  of  the  pharisee  and  the  pub- 
lican, Luke,  xviii.  9 — 14.  The  pharisee  is  very 
proud  of  his  virtues  and  merits,  and  thinks  no 
man  is  better  than  himself,  and  is  fluent  in 
praise  of  his  own  good  works.  The  publican 
acknowledges  his  sins,  is  troubled,  and  peni- 
tent. He  utters  the  simple  feeling  of  his  heart 
in  the  few  words,  *«  God  be  merciful  to  me,  a 
sinner."  And  Jesus  decides,  that  the  latter  went 
down  to  his  house  forgiven  by  God,  the  other 
not.    Here  the  man  who  believes  that  he  shall 


obtain  the  grace  of  God  on  account  of  his  own 
works  or  worthiness,  through  pride  and  selfish 
blindness  remains  ignorant  of  himself  and  his 
great  imperfections,  and  does  not  see  God  as. 
holy  and  just.  He  is  not  therefore  inclined  to 
embrace  the  doctrine  of  forgiveness  through 
grace  without  personal  merit,  and  accordingly 
he  is  not  forgiven.  This  mistake  is  called  self- 
righteousness,  from  Rom.  x.  3.  Cf.  Dan.  ix. 
18 ;  Is.  Ixiv.  6.  This  mistake  is  one  of  the  most 
injurious  and  dangerous,  because  the  man  who 
makes  it  persuades  himself  that  he  does  not 
need  reformation. 

(b)  The  excellent  parable  of  the  prodigal  son, 
Luke,  XV.  The  object  of  this  parable  is  two- 
fold.' First,  to  shew  in  what  way  a  man  comes 
to  the  knowledge  of  sin,  and  to  the  feeling  of 
guilt;  how  he  most  humble  himself,  and  ac- 
knowledge his  unworthiness  of  the  divine  fa- 
vours, and  yet  have  confidence,  and  lay  hold  of 
and  embrace  the  undeserved  forgiveness  of  God. 
Secondly,  this  parable  shews  how  gracious  and 
kind  the  feelings  of  God  are,  and  how  ready  he 
is  to  forgive  the  repentant  sinner.  Vide  Luke, 
XV.  7, 10.  Cf.  Tollner's  Essays  in  his  "Theol. 
Unters."  Bd.  i.  th.  2,  s.  390,  seq.;  '«Busse 
und  Glauben ;"  also,  <«  Ueber  die  Parabel  vom 
verlornen  Sohn." 

(2)  Sorrow  for  the  sins  we  have  committed^ 
{xvTtfi,  2  Cor.  vii.  9,  10,)  which  is  also  an  es- 
sential part  of  reformation,  is  called  by  theolo- 
gians contrition^  Irokenmss  of  heart,  (Germ. 
Zerknirschung,)  Our  older  theologians  justly 
render  and  explain  this  term  by  the  phrase  Reue 
und  Leid,  (penitence  and  sorrow.)  The  terra  is 
taken  from  the  Hebrew  nn  wn  and  'Kiti  aS  (lit 
wounded  heart),  Ps.  xxxiv.  19 ;  Is.  Ivii.  19 ;  Ps. 
li.  19.  Both  of  these  terms  are  applied  to  a  (£s- 
tponding,  contrite,  troubled  mind,  whatever  the 
cause  of  the  distress  may  be.  Cf.  Is.  Ixi.  1, 
and  other  passages  cited  by  Moras,  p.  218,  h.  9. 
The  lively  knowledge  of  sin  as  a  great  evil,  ne- 
cessarily involves  unhappy  feelings  and  sorrow, 
(dolor  animi,  %wtfj,)  Ps.  li.  19;  Jer.  xxxi.  19; 
Luke,  xviii.  13.  And  since  we  are  drawn  away 
to  sin  by  the  strength  of  our  passions,  and  cold 
reason  is  far  too  weak  to  afibrd  the  necessary 
resistance,  other  feelings  must  be  opposed  to 
those  which  incline  us  to  sin,  in  order  to  coun- 
teract their  influence;  for  man  is  not  merely  a 
rational  being,  but  is  composed  of  sense  and 
reason,  (Germ.  Vernünftig-sinnliches  Wesen.) 
Now  it  is  a  great  object,  and  one  of  the  chief 
advantages  of  religion,  to  excite  and  maintain 
these  penitential  feelings.  Sorrow  for  sin  is 
highly  beneficial  in  its  influence,  and  is  essen- 
tially involved  in  true  and  radical  reformation. 
Hence  Paul,  2  Cor.  vii.  9,  calls  this  penitence 
and  sorrow,  Xvai^v  xaf  a  ©eov,  acceptable  to  God^ 
agreeable  to  his  will  and  /mrpose— because  it 
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contributes  to  our  saWation,  (tif  aiottfpioif,)  And 
becaose  it  does  so,  it  is  a  repentance  not  to  be 
repented  of,  (ofjLttafAt^jjtov,) 

But  this  sorrow  for  sin  is  very  different  in  de* 
gree  both  as  to  ttrength  (inteimvi)  and  eoniinu" 
arice,  {extenaivL)  Men  differ  exceedingly  from 
each  other  in  respect  to  constitation,  tempera- 
ment, and  the  entire  mental  diapoaition«  Ac- 
cordingly, their  feelingSf  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  express  them«  are  yery  different 
No  general  rule  can  therefore  be  prescribed  for 
all,  respecting  the  degree  of  sorrow  which  it  is 
necessary  to  feel,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
must  be  expressed.  We  have  no  definite  mea^ 
sure  of  human  feeling,  no  malheni  affeeiuunu 
Let  this,  then,  be  the  only  rule  by  which  we  try 
ourselves  and  others :  Sorrow  far  $in  ü  then  only 
9ußcitnÜy  great  (for  the  purpose  of  reformation) 
when  it  produce»  in  ue  a  eonetant  avernon  to  mn, 
remaining  through  our  whole  Hvee,  It  implies 
the  sincere  wish,  Would  that  I  had  not  tran»^ 
greeted  the  divine  eommande^  and  also  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  desert  of  punishment  on 
account  of  such  transgression.  But  while  one 
is  inclined  from  his  very  temperament  to  sorrow 
and  despondency,  or  to  Tiolent  outbreakings  of 
feeling,  another  is  naturally  disposed  to  cheer- 
fulness, is  more  considerate  and  reserved,  and 
gives  little  vent  to  his  emotions.  Besides,  there 
are  different  degrees,  both  of  actual  sin  and  of 
inward  corruption,  in  different  men;  and  their 
feelings  of  sorrow  will  of  course  vary  accord- 
ingly. 

Sincerity  rf  heart  is  the  great  requisite  here ; 
Ps.  xxxii.  2«  It  is  on  this  only  that  God  looks 
with  approbation.  The  accurate  recollection  of 
each  particular  sin  we  have  ever  committed  is 
neither  necessary  nor  possible.  Still  less  are 
the  external^  vieible  eigne  of  penitence  and  sorrow 
essential  to  reformation,  unless  they  arise  from 
the  deep,  sincere  sorrow  of  the  heart  Whether 
the  feelings  of  the  heart  shall  be  expressed  by 
external  sigpas  depends  wholly  upon  the  differ- 
ence of  men  as  to  natural  temperament  and  or- 
ganization. As  to  tears,  lamentations,  and 
sighs,  they  are  of  very  little  conseqnence  in  this 
matter.  Provided  the  heart  be  renewed,  whe- 
ther it  be  with  or  without  tears  Is  a  point  of  in- 
difference. The  tearless  repentance  of  a  man 
of  a  sedate  cast  of  mind  may  be  more  sincere 
and  acceptable  to  God  than  the  penitence  of  a 
peraon  of  a  more  effeminate  mould,  which  is 
attended  with  sighing  and  weeping,  but  which 
often  parses  soon  away  and  leaves  no  abiding 
effects.  Of.  134,  I.  II.  We  should  beware, 
however,  of  considering  persons  to  be  hypocrites 
because  they  make  these  violent  demonstrations 
of  feeling — a  rash  decision  too  often  made!  On 
this  point  we  are  liable  to  mistake,  and  religious 
teachers  have  often,  from  the  earliest  tiroes, 
been  in  fault  here.  Many  mad*  too  SMMh  of  the 


term  eontriHon^  and  vndertook  to  lay  down  de- 
finite rales  on  this  subject,  and  appealed  to 
aoroe  examples  and  paasagea  in  the  Bible, 
which  are  not,  however,  universally  applica- 
ble—e.  g.,  the  repentance  of  David,  Mary  Mag^ 
dalene,  Peter,  and  the  rqtentamee  in  eaekelotk 
and  aahee  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,» 
Which,  however,  doea  not  describe  reformatio«  i 
of  heart,  but  the  public  external  ritea  employed  j 
in  case  of  pestilence  and  other  great  calamities.  ' 
Such  vehement  expressions  of  feeling  are  not 
required  of  all  men.  The  example  of  David, 
who  spent  three  quartera  of  a  year  in  tronble  on 
account  of  hia  sins,  is  frequently  mentioned 
here.  But  be  had  himself  to  blame  for  this; 
since  he  himself  confesses,  Psalm  xxxii.  3,  4, 
that  he  endeavoured  to  keep  eilenee  respecting 
his  sins — i.  e.,  to  exculpate  himself  before  God, 
to  palliate  his  guilt,  and  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  humble  confession  and  penitence.  Aa  aoon 
as  be  acknowledged  his  sin  and  repented  of  it, 
God  forgave  him,  ver.  5. 

Christianity  does  not  lay  down  any  definite 
rale,  or  prescribe  any  artificial  efforts  by  which 
this  moral  change  must  be  effected.  It  requires 
from  each  nothing  but  what  ia  adapted  to  his 
nature.  Peter  wept^  and  considering  his  cha- 
racter and  his  crime,  this  was  natural.  The 
publican  only  eighed,  Zaccbeus  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  done  eitiier  the  one  or  the  other. 
And  yet  the  penitence  and  reformation  of  all 
was  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God. 

According  to  the  precepts  of  Christianity  this 
change  must  result  in  the  suppression  of  the 
reigning  desires  of  the  flesh,  and  in  restoring 
dominion  to  those  principles  of  reason  which 
are  conformable  to  the  will  of  God ;  and  thua 
renovating  the  whole  man,  and  making  him, 
before  carnal  (9ap»Meo(),  to  be  spiritual  (itvfvfca- 
f»xöf),  obedient  to  the  precepts  of  Christianity, 
and  in  a  state  prepared  to  enjoy  the  guidance 
and  assistance  of  God,  or  the  Holy  Spirit  Cf. 
Romans,  vii.  35;  viii.  1,  seq. 

Theologiana  call  the  reformation  of  men  who 
were  before  entirely  rade  and  savage,  peenUen" 
tiam  primam,  or  magnam ;  that  of  those  who 
are  in  a  better  moral  condition,  but  still  need 
reformation,  potniientiam  «tonfitim,  or  »eeundam^ 
or  quotidianam.  And  all,  even  the  grreatest 
saints  on  earth,  stand  in  need  of  thia  daily  re- 
pentance, though  in  different  degrees.  None 
can  justly  consider  themselves  perfect  All 
must  acknowledge  themselves  sinners,  deficient 
and  imperfect  So  the  whole  scriptures  require 
us  to  feel ;  and  everywhere  insist  upon  sincere 
and  unpretending  humility,  and  condemn  the 
oppoaite  dispositions. 

(3)  Sorrow  or  penitence  for  sin  mnst  flow 
from  the  knowledge  of  sin— 4.  e.,  from  a  con- 
sciousness that  we  have  acted  contrary  to  tiie 
divine  law,  and  tfaeiefore  deserve  divine  panWi- 
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i      mants.  Hence  it  follows  that  we  shoald  impar> 

tially  examine  oar  actione  aecordingr  to  the  law 

of  God.    Now  when  one  eees  that  he  has  been 

ungrateful  and  disobedient,  and  rendered  him- 

L'     self  unworthy  of  the  divine  favour;  when,  in 

f      view  of  this,  he  feels  sorrow  and  sincere  peni- 

I      tence,  and  begs  God  to  pardon  his  sins  and 

I      avert  deserved  punishment;  this  is  called  mak' 

I       tfi^  eonjeuion  of  tin  to  €hd^  (eor/enio.)    This 

is  not,  then,  as  some  would  have  it,  a  particular 

part  of  repentance.    It  is  the  opposite  of  eon- 

eeaiingt  exculpating^  palliating  one*8  sins  before 

God,  (refusing  to  acknowledge  them  as  such, 

and  to  se^  forgiyeness  for  them.)    Proyerbs, 

sxviii.  13,  •«  He  that  coyereth  his  sins  shall  not 

prosper;  but  whoso  confesseth  and  forsaketh 

them  shall  have  mercy."    So  Christ  represents 

it  in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  Luke,  xv. 

Vide  Psalm  xxxii.  3-»^;  Dan.  ix.  4;  1  John, 

i.  8,  where  miying  we  have  no  $in  is  opposed  to 

ofM)Djoytia^  o^coptftW,  yer.  9,  to  atJmowkdge 

and  repent  of  tin. 

The  Bible  says  nothing  of  the  necessity 
which  the  Romish  church  teaches  of  making 
confession  to  men  as  to  representatives  of  God. 
It  recommends,  however,  the  practice  of  con- 
fessing our  faulu  to  experienced  Christians,  and 
of  opening  to  them  the  state  of  our  hearts,  as 
conducive  to  vital  religion.  Cf.  James,  y.  16. 
(4)  Sorrow  for  sin  and  hatred  and  abhorrence 
of  it  are  always  founded  on  a  previous  know- 
ledge of  sin ;  but  they  are  produced  in  two 
ways — via., 

(a)  By  contemplation  of  the  divine  precepts 
and  the  penalty  threatened  in  the  law  against 
transgressors.  The  divine  laws  were  given  for 
our  highest  good.  Every  yiolation  of  them  both 
destroys  the  happiness  flowing  from  obedience 
and  incurs  the  punishment  annexed  to  disobe- 
dience. When  the  sinner  seriously  reyolves 
such  considerations  as  these,  he  must  necessa- 
rily feel  mingled  emotions  of  shame,  terror, 
anxiety  on  his  own  account,  and  abhorrence  for 
sin  itself.  We  find  that  Christ  and  the  apos- 
tles made  use  of  these  considerations  in  order 
to  awaken  a  salutary  fear  in  the  minds  of  their 
hearers.  Vide  Matt.  iii.  7,  10;  Luke,  iii.  3, 
seq. ;  Heb.  x.  39,  seq.  This  is  called  by  the 
schoolmen  and  in  the  Romish  church,  attrition 
or,  as  Thomas  Aquinas  has  it,  eontritio  itiformis 
— 'i.  e«,  imperfecta^  inehohata^  [dolor  de  peecato  e 
metu  posnarwn,) 

(b)  By  contemplation  of  the  divine  promises 
contained  in  the  gospel.  When  we  consider, 
on  one  side,  the  undeserved  love  and  kindness 
of  God,  exhibited  in  so  many  ways,  and  espe- 
cially through  Christ,  and  which  has  sought 
in  every  possible  manner  to  lead  us  to  true  hap- 
piness in  this  life  and  the  life  to  come,  and  has 
invited  and  encouraged  us  by  the  greatest  pro- 
miaes,  (Johi^  üi«  16;)  and  when  we  consider. 


on  the  other  §ide^  our  own  levity  and  negligence, 
our  wilful  rejection  of  the  means  of  good  offered 
us  by  God ;  when  we  consider  all  this,  we  must 
be  constrained  to  feel  the  deepest  penitence  and 
shame,  abhorrence  for  sin,  and  love  to  God  and 
Christ  who  have  done  so  much  for  us.  These 
motives  have  a  great  and  mighty  efficacy  in 
promoting  radical  reformation.  Jesus  and  the 
apostles  use  these  motives  more  frequently  than 
any  others.  Their  whole  heart,  as  it  were,  lives 
in  them.  Vide  John,  iii.  16 ;  xxi.  15,  seq. ;  1 
Pet  iv.  1—3 ;  Tit.  ii.  10,  11.  The  schoolmen 
and  the  Romish  church  call  this  contritionem 
{dolorem  de  peecato  e  diledione  oriundum,)  Thus 
this  very  consideration  of  the  great  blessings 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Christ  leads  to 
faith  in  him.  He  who  knows  that  much  has 
been  forgiven  him,  loves  much,  Luke,  yii.  47. 
Since  Christ  has  done  so  much  for  us,  and  has 
even  died  for  us,  we  are  led  to  place  our  whole 
trust  in  him,  and  look  to  him  for  all  our  happi- 
ness, and  to  obey  his  commands  from  grateful 
loye,  John,  iii.  5, 14 — ^21.  We  see  that  by  our 
sins  we  are  rendered  unhappy,  that  by  our  own 
merit  we  cannot  obtain  the  favour  of  God,  not 
even  by  our  best  works.  Hence  we  confide  in 
Christ,  and  seek  through  faith  in  him  to  (^tain 
forgiveness  of  God,  ix  uLtstita^  dtxaud^ow,  Gal. 
iii.  34.  In  this  way  we  become  children  tf  God^ 
(Tftoi  6cov  5fta  ftlottiuf  iv  Xpiat^,  yer.  36,)  be^ 
hoed  of  God,  and  blessed  by  him. 

Many  of  the  schoolmen  and  theologians  of 
the  Romish  church  reject  altogether  the  motives 
first  mentioned,  asserting  that  they  are  not  at  all 
promotiye  of  our  moral  improyement  The  An- 
tinomians  of  the  sixteenth  century  expressed 
themselves  in  a  similar  manner  with  many 
others.  It  is  true  that  this  attrition  may  be  so 
abused  as  to  lead  to  a  despair  which  will  abso- 
lutely prevent  instead  of  promoting  reformation. 
But  still  when  it  is  cautiously  made  use  of,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  rode  and  uncultivated  men, 
it  produces  a  yery  good  effect,  and  is  therefore 
employed  in  the  Old  Testament,  by  John  the 
Baptist,  and  Jesus  himself,  with  many  classes 
of  hearers.  Some  are  entirely  incapable  of  the 
tender  emotions  to  which  the  appeal  is  made  in 
this  second  class  of  motiyes.  Their  heart  must 
be  broken  and  softened  before  it  can  become 
susceptible  of  the  motives  of  the  gospel.  There 
is  in  this  respect  the  same  difference  eyen  in 
adult  persons  that  there  is  between  children, 
some  of  whom  are  ill-mannered  and  rude,  and 
others  docile  and  well-disposed.  The  wise 
teacher  will  employ  different  means  with  these 
different  cases;  and  so  must  also  the  teacher 
of  religion.  Vide  Töllner's  Essay  (No.  1) 
*•  Busse  und  Glauben.'* 

When  one  is  reformed,  the  loye  of  sin,  now 
renounced,  is  succeeded  in  his  mind  by  holiness, 
diUgenee  in  duty,  or  pious  Christian  dispositiooB 
3P 
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and  a  holy  Christian  walk.  Cf.  a.  126,  IV. 
Hence  some  theologians  of  the  Lutheran  church 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  took  pwnUeirUia  in  so 
wide  a  sense  as  to  include /n'M  and  diligence 
in  good  works. 

Morus  (p.  216,  317,  s.  2)  has  given  a  good 
summary  statement  of  the  different  parts  of  re- 
formation here  separately  considered.  The  tn^ 
xoard  man  is  principally  regarded  in  Christian 
reformation.  The  object  is  not  merely  to  re- 
strain the  gross  outbreakings  of  sin,  but  to  rec- 
tify the  whole  disposition  and  heart,  so  that 
the  subject  of  it  will  henceforth  act  from  entirely 
different  motives  and  principles.  The  holy 
scriptures,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, insist  everywhere  that  the  vovi,  xofdia, 
ftvevfMt  6  hta  oy^ftof,  must  be  renovated.  The 
terms,  circumcinon  of  the  heart,  new  heart,  reno' 
vation,  regeneration,  new  creature,  all  express 
this  truth.  Vide  John,  iii.  I — ^21 ;  also  No.  vi. 
in  »» Scripta  Varii  Argumenti,^^  above  cited.  If 
any  one  expects  to  succeed,  by  attempting  to 
amend  externally,  or  in  any  other  way  than  by 
a  radical  change  of  heart,  he  will  be  disapoint- 
ed.    VideNo.  i.  1. 

n.  Delay  of  RepetUanu  ;  and  bUe  Conoersion. 

This  subject  is  treated  more  fully  in  Chris- 
tian ethics. 

(1)  The  danger  and  etfil  of  delaying  reforma- 
tion, (a)  The  danger  and  dißcuUies.  The 
longer  one  continues  in  sin  the  more  fixed  be- 
comes his  habit  of  sinning,  and  of  course  the 
more  difficulty  will  he  find  in  breaking  loose 
from  it.  He  will  thus  become  more  and  more 
the  slave  of  sin,  and  be  constantly  bound  with 
stronger  chains.  The  longer  therefore  reforma- 
tion is  deferred,  the  more  difficult  it  becomes. 
Besides,  external  circumstances  are  not  in  our 
power.  Many  die  suddenly;  others  lose  the 
use  of  their  reason,  or  in  their  last  moments  are 
entirely  unfitted  for  the  mental  efforts  which  are 
requisite  for  attending  to  the  important  concerns 
of  religion,  &c.  (6)  There  must  always  be  an 
evil  and  injury  attending  late  reformations, 
however  thorough  and  sincere  they  may  be. 
God  proportions  the  rewards  he  bestows  to  the 
degree  of  zeal  which  one  shews  in  goodness, 
and  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  he  has 
exhibited  it.  Vide  s.  125,  II.  One  who  has 
just  commenced  a  virtuous  course,  and  has 
made  but  little  advancement  in  it,  cannot  expect 
a  great  reward.  In  the  future  life,  he  must  re- 
main inferior  to  others,  and  thus  suffer  for  his 
remissness  and  negligence. 

(2)  The  opinions  of  theologians  have  always 
been  very  much  divided  on  the  question  as  to 
the  possibility  of  late  repentance,  and  the  worth 
of  it  Vide  the  history  of  these  opinions  in  He- 
gelmeyer's  Diss. '« de  sera  posnitentia,*'  p.  i. ; 
Tübingen,  1780. 


First.  Most  hold,  with  truth,  that  late  reform- 
ation is  possible,  and  that  God  may  pardon 
(though  with  the  limitations  mentioned.  No.  I) 
even  those  who  defer  repentance  to  the  last,  if 
it  is  then  thorough  and  sincere.  They  hold, 
however,  for  the  reasons  above  given,  that  such 
late  conversions  are  very  doubtful,  and  that 
great  caution  should  be  used  in  speaking  confi- 
dently of  the  salvation  of  those  who  put  off*  reli-  I 
gion  to  the  last,  lest  this  should  tend  to  confirm 
others,  to  their  great  injury,  in  their  prevailing 
errors.  It  is  unsafe  for  men  to  pronounce  any 
opinion  in  such  a  case.  For  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  true  faith  but  the  works  of  the  life. 
None  but  God  can  look  into  the  heart.  Bat 
since  God  can  look  into  the  very  soul;  since  he 
will  forgive,  without  exception,  all  who  sin- 
cerely repent  of  their  sins,  and  ask  forgiveness 
through  Christ,  in  the  way  which  he  has  pre- 
scribed, (I  Tim.  ii.  4 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  9 ;}  and  since 
the  grace  of  God  is  limited  to  no  time,  to  no  ier- 
minum  gratia peremptorium,  (s.  113, 1. 3 ;)  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  in  abstracto,  but  that  God  will 
really  forgive  those  who  seek  for  pardon,  though 
it  may  be  late,  if  their  desire  be  only  sincere 
and  earnest.  He  will  bestow  even  upon  such 
that  happiness  and  reward  of  which  they  are 
susceptible.  The  example  of  the  malefactor  on 
the  cross  (Luke,  xxiii.  40 — 43)  is  justly  refer- 
red to  in  behalf  of  this  opinion.  The  Christian 
doctrine  justifies  us  in  promising  pardon  and 
mercy  to  all,  evej^  the  greatest  sinners,  at  all 
times,  provided  they  will  only  accept  these 
offers.  To  cut  off,  therefore,  an  unhappy  dying 
man  from  all  hope,  and  to  thrust  him  into  de- 
spair, is  without  scriptural  warrant,  and  highly 
presumptuous  and  cruel. 

Secondly.  Others  regard  late  repentance  as 
impossible,  and  hold  that  one  who  has  deferred 
it  to  the  last  cannot  hope  for  pardon ;  because, 
they  say,  late  repentance  never  can  be  true  or 
sincere,  and  this  is  a  condition  indispensable  to 
forgiveness.  They  appeal  to  the  example  of 
many  who  in  prospect  of  death  gave  signs  of 
repentance,  but  who,  as  soon  as  danger  was 
past,  became  worse  than  before. 

But  (a)  there  are  also  examples  of  a  different 
kind — examples  of  those  who,  like  the  thief  on 
the  ,cross,  became  repentant  and  believing  in 
circumstances  of  imminent  danger,  and  who  yet 
have  afterwards  manifested  an  unshaken  fidelity. 
{b)  Those  who  advocate  this  opinion  ofVen  mis- 
take the  want  oi  perseverance  in  faith  for  the 
want  of  sincerity  in  it  (e)  The  examples  men- 
tioned do  not  prove  that  late  repentance  is  never 
sincere  and  thorough,  but  only  that  it  is  not 
always  so ;  which  indeed  is  true. 

The  great  argument,  however,  which  is  used 
on  this  side  is,  that  conversion  is  not  the  work  of 
a  momeiU^  (not  subitanea  or  instantanea,)  but       ! 
requires  time,  earnestness,  zeal,  practice.  This 
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18  true  from  the  rery  nature  of  the  hainan  mind. 
But  this  only  proves  the  great  difficolty,  the 
uncertainty  and  danger  of  such  late  conver- 
sions, and  not  the  entire  impossibility  of  them. 
Many  men«  in  whom  the  work  of  conversion  is 
f  not  completed»  are  still  not  entirely  evil  and 
destitute  of  all  good.  The  seed  of  goodness 
frequently  lies  in  their  hearts,  while  its  growth 
and  fmitfblness  are  impeded  and  prevented  by 
various  internal  and  external  hindrances.  But 
this  work  may  have  been  silently  and  onob- 
servedly  going  on  in  the  midst  of  these  difficul- 
ties. And  now  unexpectedly  some  external 
circumstance  occurs  as  a  means  of  awakening. 
The  person  hears  a  moving  exhortation,  is  re- 
minded of  some  promise  or  threatening  from 
the  Bible,  is  placeid  in  imminent  danger,  or  in 
some  such  manner  is  aroused,  and  impelled  to 
attend  more  earnestly  to  the  concerns  of  his 
soul.  These  circumstances  depend  on  Divine 
Providence,  and  God  makes  use  of  them  as 
means  for  the  conversion  of  men.  This  appears 
to  have  been  the  case  with  the  malefactor  on  the 
cross«  Probably  there  had  been  a  long  prepa- 
ration in  his  mind  for  the  result  to  which  he 
then  came.    The  passage,  Heb.  vi.  4-^,  'Adv- 

has  no  relation  to  this  poinu  This  passage 
refers  to  those  who  persevere  in  apostasy,  and 
the  rejection  of  religion.  The  phrase,  o^vyo^oy 
l(Tt'ft,  means  only  that  it  is  impouibkfor  men, 
«     Cf.  Matt.  xix.  26. 

Those  theologians  who  differ  so  widely  from 
the  Bible  as  to  hold  that  the  forgiveness  of  men 
depends  aUogether  upon  their  holiness  or  obedi- 
ence to  the  divine  commandments,  and  not  upon 
faith  in  Christ  and  his  atonement,  are  indeed 
hard  pressed  in  this  point.  If  they  would  be 
consistent,  they  most  deny  salvation  to  those 
who  delay  repentance  till  just  before  the  close 
of  life,  and  who  therefore  do  not  exhibit  the 
fruits  of  this  change.  So  even  Steinbart 
thought.  The  holy  scriptures,  on  the  contrary, 
teach  that  God  forgives  men  on  account  of  their 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ;  that  holiness  is  the  con- 
sequence of  this  faith,  and  that  without  this 
faith  in  Christ  man  is  not  able  to  live  holy. 
Now  if  a  man,  whose  reformation  begins  with 
faith,  is  prevented  by  death  from  exhibiting  the 
fruits  of  this  faith,  (which,  however,  he  would 
have  exhibited  had  he  lived  longer,)  he  cannot, 
on  this  account,  be  excluded  by  God  from  hap- 
piness; although  his  happiness  will  be  less  than 
that  of  othera  who  have  poreued  a  long  couree 
of  active  virtue.  Thus  we  might  conclude  in 
abstraeh ;  the  determination  in  particular  given 
cases  must  be  left  with  God. 

iVb/e.— The  work  of  Noesselt,  "  Ueber  den 
Werth  der  Moral  und  späten  Besserung,*'  (Halle, 
1777,  8vo,  Ausg.  2,  1783 ;  especially  s.  220, 
seq.,)  containsinuch  on  this  subject  which  is  ex- 


cellent. This  work  was  occasioned  by  the  unset- 
tled, partial,  and  indefinite  views  contained  in 
many  works  on  this  subject,  especially  in  those 
which  held  up  the  opinion  that  late  repentance 
is  impossible  or  of  no  avi^il ;  such,  for  example, 
as  that  of  Saurin,  •«  On  the  Delay  of  Conver- 
sion;** Edward  Harwood,  «»On  the  Invalidity 
of  Repentance  on  the  Death-b^d ;"  and  Stein- 
hart, on  the  question  "  What  Value  can  be  al- 
lowed to  Sudden  Conversions,  especially  on  the 
Death-bed ;  and  what  is  it  advisable  publicly  to 
teach  on  this  subject  V  Berlin,  1770,  8vo. 

SECTION  cxxvin. 

REMARKS  OK  THE  FALSE  OPINIONS  AND  PERVER- 
SIONS CONCERNING  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  REPENT- 
ANCE, WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  GRADUALLY  ADOPTED 
IN  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

Most  of  these  mistakes  have  arisen  from  false 
ideas,  agreeing  with  the  depraved  inclinations  of 
the  human  heart,  respecting  forgiveness  of  Mfi, 
propiiialing  God,  and  the  merit  of  good  works* 
Cf.  s.  108,  and  s.  125,  III. 

I.  Penance  of  the  Exoommumcated, 
The  apostles  and  other  ancient  Christian 
teachere  held  that  it  is  the  prerogative  of  God 
alone  to  forgive  sin,  and  that  men  are  bound  to 
confess  their  sins  to  him,  and  to  seek  forgiveness 
from  him.  So  taught  Justin  the  Martyr  (Apol. 
3),  and  others.  But  even  as  early  as  the  times 
of  the  apostles  the  custom  (which  had  before 
prevailed  among  the  Jews)  of  excommunicating 
gross  ofiendere  from  the  church  (a4>op4<r/i6$)  was 
adopted  by  Christians,  and  was  indeed  necessary 
at  thai  time.  The  rites  attending  restoration  to 
the  church  became  constantly  more  numerous 
and  complex  during  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
centuries.  Those  who  were  restored  were  com- 
pelled to  perform  public  penance,  (jHsnitentiapulh' 
/tea.)  The  excommunicated  pereon  {lapsus)  was 
bound  (1)  to  labour  to  convince  the  church  of 
the  reality  of  his  penitence  and  reformation. 
He  appeared  therefore  in  public  in  a  mourning 
dress ;  he  fasted,  wept,  and  begged  for  prayers, 
{eoniritio.)  (2)  He  was  bound  to  make  a  pub- 
lic confession  of  sin,  and  to  ask  forgiveness  of 
the  churoh;  and  this,  in  order  to  humble  him  and 
to  warn  othera,  (eonfessio,)  (3)  His  undergo- 
ing these  and  other  trials  and  punishments  im- 
posed upon  him  as  the  condition  of  his  being 
readmitted,  was  called  saiirfactios  and  he  ob- 
tained pacem.  Vide  Morini  Traetatus  de  pceni' 
teniise  saeramenio.  This  was  originally  only 
church  discipline,  and  nobody  pretended  that  it 
was  connected  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins  by 
God,  who  looks  not  upon  the  outward  man,  but 
upon  the  heart  Indeed,  Montanus  in  the  se- 
cond century,  and  Novatian  in  the  third,  though 
they  were  so  rigorous  in  church  discipline  that 
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they  were  unwiningr  to  readmit  a  person  who 
had  been  once  excluded,  did  not  deny  that  he 
might  obtain  forgriTeneas  from  God. 


II.  Pmanot  tuppoted  the  mean»  of  obtaining  ike 
ForgioeneaB  of  God, 

We  find  that  the  great  body  of  Christiana 
aince  the  aeoond  century  have  entertained  rery 
erroneoua  apprehensions  respecting  this  excom- 
munication. Many  believed  (although  the  doc- 
trine waa  not  as  yet  formally  aanctioned  by  the 
authority  of  the  church)  that  a  person  by  being 
excommunicated  from  the  church  is  also  ex- 
cluded from  communion  with  pod.  But  they 
also  held  that  when  the  church  forgives  a  peraon 
and  admita  him  again  to  their  fellowship,  God 
alao  forgives  him  and  admits  him  to  his  favour. 
And  this  opinion  waa  more  dangerous  in  its  ten- 
dency than  Che  former.  The  church,  and  eape- 
etally  those  who  ruled  over  it,  who  had  the  most 
to  say  in  this  matter,  came  to  be  regarded  more 
and  more  as  the  representatives  of  God.  Vide  s. 
135, 1.  Hence  great  importance  was  attached  to 
the  external  rite  in  the  readmiaaion  of  the  excom- 
municated. The  idea  became  preTalent,  that 
God  is  influenced,  and  moved  as  it  were  to  com- 
passion, by  fasting,  weeping,  kneeling,  begging, 
and  sighing.  In  short,  it  was  believed  that  a  per- 
son could  obtain  forgiveneas  of  God  by  the  same 
external  means  by  which  the  favour  and  forgive- 
ness of  the  church  and  its  rulers  could  be  obtained. 
And  the  teachera  of  religion  often  contributed  to 
the  increase  of  such  errors  by  insisting  injodi- 
eiously  upon  these  external  ritea.  Even  Origen 
tometimea  expressed  himself  in  this  unguarded 
mannet^--«,  g.,  in  Homil.  15  in  Levit.  After 
the  fourth  century,  the  service  of  God  was  made 
to  consist  more  and  more  in  mere  outward  cere- 
monies. 

m.  Auricular  Confeeaion, 

When  the  Christian  church  was  much  en- 
larged, the  Grecian  church  in  the  third  century, 
and  the  Western  chnroh  in  the  third  and  fourth, 
eommuted  the  public  confeaaion  of  the  excom- 
municated for  private  confession  to  be  made  to 
a  presbyter  appointed  for  that  purpose.  Vide 
SoKom.  ix«  35.  This  too  was  soon  abolished  in 
the  Grecian  chureh,  but  it  was  retained  in  the 
Latin  chureh.  Hence  arose  by  degrees  the  prac- 
tice of  auricular  eojtfeetuHh  and  then,  alowly,  the 
whole  system  of  public  penance.  At  first  the 
lapei  only  were  bound  to  confess  their  grosser 
offences  to  spiritual  guides,  before  they  could  be 
reinstated  and  allowed  to  approach  the  holy  sup- 
per. BvC  in  process  of  time,  every  Christian 
was  required  to  confess  to  the  clergy  all  his 
•ins,  even  the  leaat  of  them,  before  he  could  be 
admitted  to  the  Lord'a  table.  The  clergy  and 
the  monka  confirmed  the  populace  in  the  pereua- 
Bbn,  to  whieb  it  was  itself  predtaposed,  that  con- 


feaaion to  the  priest  was  the  same  as  oonfaM&M 
to  God ;  and  that  the  prieata  gave  abaolation  ia 
God'a  atead. 

Thia  much-abuaed  principle,  that  eonfeasioB 
muat  be  made  to  spiritual  teachere  and  the  heads 
of  the  chureh,  is  found  very  ea^,  even  in  the 
third  century— e.  g.,  in  the  writinga  of  Origen 
(Homil.  in  Levit.),  and  eapecially  of  the  Latin 
fathere,  Cyprian,  Hieronymus,  and  Augustine. 
They  compared  the  preabyter  with  a  phyaician, 
who  cannot  heal  a  disease  if  he  is  not  made 
acquainted  with  it.  In  all  these  rites,  there  is 
much  which  is  good,  and  which  might  be  pra»» 
tbed  to  great  advantage,  and,  indeed,  was  so  in 
the  early  chureh.  But  afterwaida,  when  the 
priesthood  and  laity  had  both  very  muck  dege- 
nerated, they  were  greatly  perverted  and  mis- 
applied. 

IV.  Penance  imposed  by  the  Clergy, 

At  firat  the  chureh  impoaed  the  eaUtfacHon  to 
be  made  by  offendera.  Thia  was  now  done  by 
the  ecclesiastic,  to  whom  confession  waa  made. 
The  penalties  imposed  by  him  were  now  no 
longer  considered  merely  as  mlufaetion  given  to 
the  chureh.  It  waa  belioTed,  that  by  these  same 
means  God  is  rendered  propitious  and  hia  Judg- 
mente  are  averted.  It  waa  alao  believed  that 
the  teachen  and  miniatere  of  the  church  are  the 
representatives  of  God.  These  ministen  were 
now  frequently  compared,  as  indeed  they  had 
been  during  the  third  century,  with  the  Leviti- 
cal  priests,  who,  in  God's  stead,  impoaed  pu- 
niahmenta  for  the  purpoae  of  atoning  for  ain, 
such  as  prayera,  fasts,  almsgiTing,  and  other  rites 
and  gifts,  which  were  now  looked  upon  as  me- 
ritorious good  works,  a.  135.  The  ecclesiastics 
and  monks  had  booki  of  penance^  in  which  the 
penalties  were  aasigned  for  each  particular  ain. 
Vide  Joh.  Dalläua,  De  pmnia  et  aatiafactionibus 
humanis;  AmaU  1649. 

V.  The  Dodrine  of  Indulgences, 

At  last  the  doctrine  of  indulgences  was  intro- 
duced. This  waa  deatructive  of  all  morality. 
The  practices  of  penance  and  confession  which, 
at  least  during  the  darker  perioda  of  the  middle 
agea,  maintained  to  aome  degree  an  external 
diaoipline  and  order,  fell  at  once  into  neglect 
and  disuse.  For  by  means  of  indulgenoee  the 
people  obtained  remiaaion  of  the  penaoeea,  and 
freedom  from  the  canonical  or  eccleataatical  pu- 
nishmenu  of  sin,  which  were  impoaed  by  their 
father  confessora.  These  indulgenoee  were  fint 
granted  by  the  bishops,  when  an  individual  of- 
fered of  his  own  accord  to  perform  aome  g^ood 
work,  to  give  alms,  to  found  charitable  inatito- 
tions,  to  build  churches,  &c.  They  were  afler- 
wards  sold  for  mere  money.  After  some  time 
the  pope  appropriated  the  trade  in  indnlgenoes 
to  himself,  and  during  the  tbirleenth  and  fov- 
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iMftth  MBtoriM  MifMoB  awidk  eKtandad  ao* 
»opoly  lo  this  butiBMs.  IndnlgeneeB  could 
now  be  purchased  cTen  for fuiure  sins.  It  w%b 
the  pravailingr  belief  that  these  indolgenees  de- 
liver not  onlj  fioni  canonaoal  pniiiehiiieDte-N^ 
i.  e.,  fro«  tboM  impoeed  bj  the  laws  of  the  ▼!• 
iMe  ohnreht  but  aleo  from  the  dime  punleh- 
neolB,  «Dce  the  pope  i»  the  fiear  of  God  and 
of  Ohriat.  Afteir  the  thirteenth  century  thia 
j^raecioe  waa  aaetained  by  the  doctrine  de  the$amro 
bonorum  opermn^  which  the  church,  and  cap»* 
eidtty  te  pope,  the  head  of  the  church,  were 
aappoaed  to  hold  at  their  diapoaal,  a.  196.  The 
aboaea  attending  thia  practioa  gave  ooeaaion  to 
the  raformatMNi  in  OannaBy  and  Switaerland  in 
the  aixlaenlh  eantory« 

VL  Schdatiic  System  of  Penance* 

Theae  erroneooa  opinions,  which  had  gr»> 
dually  arisen,  were  brought  into  a  formal  scho- 
lastie  ayatem  by  the  achoolmen,  and  eapecially 
by  IVter  of  Lombavdy  in  the  twelfth,  and  Tho- 
raaa  Aqnhiaa  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
whole  doctrine  of  the  Bible  respecting  mmral 
refbrmoHon  and  a  diange  tf  heart  was  thus 
idianged  into  a  matter  of  e£<mMi/j»efuinee.  Thia 
became  the  preratKng  ayaiem  of  the  Romiah 
ehoreh,  and  all  theae  principles  of  the  aehool- 
men  were  sanctioned  by  the  Ocvneil  at  TVsnt, 
Sess.  14. 

The  following  are  the  main  principles  of  the 
schoolmen— Tia«, 

(I)  PcenitenUa  is  derived  from  ptimo,  accord- 
ing to  AugostiBe,  and  therefore  denotes  the  pth- 
niekment  ifoneae^.  Hence  originally  the  Ger- 
man BiMse,  which  signifies,  pttmehmentj  aUmo' 
meni^  &c.    Vide  s.  106,  IV. 

(3)  Each  particular  ain  muat  be  atoned  lor  by 
particular  taHfaetiom* 

(3)  Therefore  eveiy  Christian  moat  confesa 
all  his  sins  to  the  minister  of  the  church,  aa  a 
prieet  zndjudge^  placed  in  God^s  stead. 

(4)  Conyersion,  therefore,  consists  of  three 
things^^Tis.,  cotUriUo^  or  eompumeUo  eordie^  con- 
femo  orie^  (to  the  priest  in  God's  stead,)  and 
eoH^aeUo  eperie^  (eaU^aeHon  rendered  by  per- 
forming the  penancea  impoaad.)  All  this  waa 
borrowed  from  the  ancient  eceleaiaatical  disci- 
pline. Vide  No.  L,  on  the  distinction  between 
üttritio  and  eontritio.    Of.  s.  197, 1.  3. 

(5)  This  eoHefatUm^  or  atonement,  must  be 
made  by  prayer,  alms,  iaata,  and  other  eztenial 
rites  and  bodily  chastisements.  Aocoidtn^y, 
Peter  of  Lombaidy  aays,  OraUo  domimiea  däd 
minima  et  quoHdUma  peeeaia.  Sv^fieH  oratio  do» 
miniea  oum  eleemeeynie  etjejtmio*  Vide  s.  108. 

(6)  This  pana  eatitfaetoria^  which  most,  in 
tiie  usnal  course,  be  endured,  may  be  somewhat 
remitted,  says  Thomaa  Aqoinaa,  by  meana  of 
ifidulgenees.  Bat  this  principle  was  afterwards 
very  mach  eslanded.    Vide  No.  r. 
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(7)  One  who  is  not  absolved  of  his  parf^^^ 
able  sins  by  rendering  such  satisfactions  goes 
at  death  into  purgatory^  where,  in  the  midst 
of  torments,  he  must  make  atonement  for  them. 
The  doctrine  de  purgatorio  waa  propagated  dur- 
ing the  fonrth  century  in  the  Weat,  and  uniTsr- 
aally  prevailed  from  the  ninth  to  the  eleranth 
centuriee.  It  waa  believed,  howcTcr,  that  aonla 
could  be  freed  froen  pnigatoiy,  or,  at  leaat» 
that  their  oontinuanee  these  conld  be  ahortaned 
by  having  maases  said  for  thsir  souls.  Vida 
S.160. 


ARTICLE  Xn. 

ON  THE  OPKBATIONB  OP  GRACE  i  OB  THB  W- 
VIMK  INSTinmONB  FOS  FBOMOTINO  Bft. 
PSNTANCB  AMD  FAVrBi    8.   ISa-MI,   IlfOLIi:» 

BITE. 


SECTION  CXXIX. 

BXH.AVATION  OF  THB  TKRMS   *(oaAOC,   OPERA- 
TIONS  or  «ucB,  MiAi»   or  oraos,"  amd 

OTHCa  PUASIS  EMPLOTED  I»  THK0U>OT  OK 
THIS  SOBIBOT;  AHn  THB  OONKBXIOIf  OT  THIS 
DOOTRINB  WITB  THB  PBBCBDIIIO. 

I.  Connexion  of  thia  Doctrine  with  the  foregoing  ; 
and  the  Import  of  it- 

Thb  whole  Christian  doctrine  ia  giren  by 
God  to  men  in  orderrto  brüig  them  to  faith  and 
repentance,  and  oonaaqnently  to  etenial  bappi* 
neaa.  For  Aey  are  not  capable  of  this  happi» 
ness  until  they  parfonn  tiie  conditions  described 
in  Article  xi.  But,  aa  the  acripturea  teach  na, 
we  are  not  at  preeent  in  a  condition  to  amend 
ourselyes,  and  by  our  own  powera  to  fulfil 
theee  conditions,  wHkomt  eoate  higher  oMtttenes 
and  guidanu  ef  Ood.  This  incompetency  is 
owing  to  die  power  of  sense,  and  its  ptepondeiw 
anoe  orer  reaaon,  or«  which  ia  the  same  thing« 
to  natural  depramiy.  Vide  aec.  77«— 80.  Now» 
though  man  needa  a  moral  change,  his  will, 
according  to  both  aeriptnre  and  ezperienoa^ 
being  in  a  high  degraa  depraved,  he  is  yst 
unable,  without  divine  help  and  aasistanca, 
either  to  awaken  within  himself  esniest  desims 
after  holineaa,  cr  to  execute  the  good  pnrpoeaa 
he  may  form,  and  peraarare  in  them,  or  to 
perform  the  other  oonditiona  upon  whieh  his 
aalvation  dependa.  All  the  arrangeme&ta,  thflNh 
foie,  which  €rod  haa  made,  in  order  to  prodosa 
in  those  who  lire  in  Christian  landa  faith  in 
Christ  and  a  change  of  heart,  and  to  seems 
their  continuance,  and  tbua  to  bring  man  to  tha 
enjoyment  of  the  promieed  aalvation,  ase  aallad 
by  the  gaoaral  name  of  giwM,  or  tha  < 
3pS 
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of  divine  giafle,  {(operaHoneM  gralim^  Giermaii, 
Gnadenwirkungen, ) 

IL  77b«  Varmu  Names  by  which  these  Operaiions 
are  commonly  dengnaUd  in  JTieology» 

(1)  Gratia.  /By  this  tenn  is  understood,  in 
theology,  the  dirine  opemtions  or  power  (aeeiet' 
anee)  exerted  in  producing  repentance  or  eon- 
Tersion.  It  is  contraated  with  nature^  and  by 
this  ia  meant,  the  natural  powers  of  man,  which, 
on  account  of  his  depravi^,  are  regarded  as  too 
weak  and  insufficient  to  effect  this  moral  reno- 
vation, and  therefore  need  to  be  elevated  and 
strengthened  by  God.  The  state  of  one  who  is 
enlightened  by  Christian  doctrine,  and  by  a 
faithful  use  of  it,  under  divine  assistance,  is  re« 
newed,  is  called  a  staie  cfgrace^  (etattu  graiim,) 
This  is  opposed  to  the  nahiral  etate^  (ekUuB  no- 
UirMf  or  nahMraü»,)  by  which  is  meant  the  state 
of  one  who  ia  not  as  yet  enlightened  by  the 
Christian  doctrine,  or  renovated  by  its  influ- 
ence, and  has  not  yet  experienced  the  assist- 
ance of  God.  Morus,' pages  334,  235.  Augus- 
tine first  used  the  wevd  graiia  to  denote  the  su^ 
pematural  agency  of  God  in  conversion.  He 
held  this  agency  to  be,  in  reality,  mroeuAm«, 
and  therefore  irreaUUbk.  Vide  sec.  133.  This 
use  of  the  termfhaa  sinee  been  retained  in  theo- 
logy, even  by  those  who  have  discarded  the  ei^ 
roneous  opinions  of  Augustine. 

Xdp»$  is  used  in  the  Bible  to  denots  (a)  the 
undeserved  ddvinefavour  towards  men  in  general ; 
{h)  the  reMuU  and  procf  of  this  favour  in  the  par- 
ticular blessings  bestowed ;  and  («)  more  eape- 
dally  the  blessings  far  whieh  we  are  indebted  to 
Ckrisl^  pardon,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  all 
the  Christian  privileges  conneeted  with  forgive- 
ness. Henoe  all  the  operation»  tf  God  on  the 
hearts  efmen^  in  promoting  repentance  and  holi- 
ness, are  comprehended  by  tiie  sacred  writera 
under  the  term  x^^  ^  being  the  most  distin- 
guished favours;  although  these  are  not  the 
only  favours  intended  by  this  term  ia  its  scrip- 
tural usage,  but  the  others  now  mentioned  are 
also  often  designated  by  it.  Vide  s.  8B,  IL, 
Bote. 

The  whole  series  of  operations  and  means 
which  God  employs  to  bring  men  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  blessedness  procured  by  Christ  is 
oalled  in  theology,  asunomia  gratiss^  the  oseono' 
my  or  dispensation  if  grace^  (Germ.  Qnadenan' 
iteA,  or  Einriehtung,)  Theologians  distinguish 
here  (a)  aetus^  or  operaHones  graiim^.  e«,  the 
gracious,  salutary  influences  (also  called  muarilia 
graiias)  by  which  men  are  brought  to  salvation, 
and  (ß)  the  media  gratitS'  i.  e«,  the  means 
which  God  employs  in  exerting  these  influ- 
ences on  the  hearts  of  men;  the  means  of  re- 
pentance or  holiness«  These  means  are,  the 
¥Ford  of  God^^the  divine  doctrine,  especially 
that  made  known  through  Christ.    The  theolo- 


gians of  Tübingen  have  eomiitimei  given  the 
name  graiia  appUeairix  to.  these  divine  opera- 
tions, because,  through  them,  God  appüee  to  us 
the  merit  of  Christ  to  be  embraced  by  faitii — 
i.  e.,  he  places  us  in  a  condition  ia  which  ws 
actually  irealiae  the  fruita  of  Christ'a  raaiits. 

(3)  Theee  operationes  graties  are  sometiines 
called  Use  office  <^the  Holy  Spirit,  (q^fetus»,  or 
manus  Spüritus  Sanctis  or  better,  his  opcia,  bun- 
ness^  work^  cf.  a.  105, 1.  3,)  because  tiie  sancti- 
fying divine  influences  are  fioequantiy  ascribed 
in  the  scriptures  to  the  Holy  Spirit«  Some  the- 
ologians have  ascribed  a  fourfold^  and  othen  a 
ß»rfold  office  to  the  Spirit,  in  renewing  the 
heart  of  man — viz.,  eknetieumf  didadicum^p^ 
deuiieumf  paraekUeum^  and  others,  tpanmikati' 
cum,  A  different  division  is  made  by  others. 
This  form  of  the  doctrine  is  derived  from  the 
passage,  John,  xvi.  7 — 15.  But  there  the  thing 
principally  intended  ia  the  instmetion  whieh 
the  aposties  should  reoeive  from  the  Holy 
Spirit,  by  whieh  they  themselves  should  be 
enabled  to  teach  men,  to  exhort  them  to  repent- 
ance, and  to  convinoe  (pJtyx^*»^  A^°^  ^^  ^i^ 
unbelief.  This  passage,  then,  does  not  speak 
of  the  renewing  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
on  the  hearts  of  all  Christians ;  though  all  these 
renewing  influences  ars,  beyond  a  qneetion,  as- 
cribed everywhere  in  the  scriptures  to  God,  and 
especially  to  the  Holy  Spirit    Vide  s.  131. 

iVbte.— The  yarioua,  and  mostiy  fruitless, 
controversies  which  have  prevailed  among  the- 
ologiana,  especially  sinee  the  time  of  Augue- 
tine,  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  agency 
of  ciod  is  exerted  in  renewing  the  heart  of  man, 
and  likewise  the  various  technical  terms  and 
fine  distinctions  which  have  been  introduced, 
have  rendered  this  article  one  of  the  moat  diffi- 
cult and  involved  in  the  whole  system  of  theo- 
logy. These  sobtieties,  however,  should  have 
no  place  in  theoreligious  instruction  given  to  the 
unlearned  Christian.  It  is  sufficient  for  him  to 
know  (1)  that  he  owes  his  renewal  not  to  him- 
self anid  his  own  powers,  but  (3)  that  it  is  the 
result  of  that  powerful  divine  assistanoe  which 
God  denies  to  none  for  this  purpose;  (3)  that 
faith  and  repentance  are  not  produced  by  an  ir- 
resistible influence,  but  that  man  can  reaisl 
them ;  (4)  that  in  the  ease  of  those  who  enjoy 
the  Word  of  God  (revealed  religion),  the  sav- 
ing change  is  effidoted  by  God,  through  this 
Word,  as  a  means;  and  that  (5)  those,  there- 
fore, who  enjoy  the  Word  of  God  are  to  expect 
no  divine  assistance  entirely  disconnected  from 
it,  though  they  may  look  for  this  assistance  in 
connexion  with  the  faithful  uae  of  the  Word  of 
Grod;  and  that,  accordingly,  (6)  man  must  not 
be  passive  and  supine  in  this  work,  but  care- 
fully use  all  the  opportunities  and  meana  which 
divine  grace  affords  him. 

Erasmus  remarked  in  his  work,  «^Contra 
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*  Klifaiil  Liitheri  de  berv«  t4>HFio,"  that  it  is  not 
'        essentisl  that  eo»  should  be  able  to  detennine 

aecurately  and  logically  the  manner  in  which 
^  grace  operates  on  the  heart,  if  he  only  inwardly 
'        experiences  these  renewing  infloenoes»    Not 

erery  one  who  imagines  that  he  inderstands 
'  the  manner  in  which  the  divine  agency  is  ex- 
^  ertsd  has  himself,  o^  necessity,  actually  expe- 
'        lienced  it,  and  the  wrene.   Nor  is  it  either  ne» 

*  cessary  or  possible,  in  particolar  cases,  to  deter- 
'        mine  definitely  how  mnch  man  himself  (fuxiura) 

has  contributed  to  his  own  improYeraent,  and 
how  ranch  grace  has  done  for  him,  proTided  he 
sincerely  belieres  that  he  owes  his  entire  re- 
newal to  the  unmerited  divine  compassion. 
Vide  Moms,  p.  999,  note,  and  p.  936,  937. 

SECTION  CXXX. 

WHAT  ARB  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  DITIMB  ORAOB 
POR  PBeMOTING  THE  RBPBHTAlf CE  AND  SALYA- 
TION  OP  THOSE  WHO  UVB  IN  CHRISTIAN  LANDS  ; 
AND  WHAT  MEANS  DOES-OOD  EMPLOT  IN  EXERT« 
INO  THBSB  IRPLUBNCES  ON  THEIR  HEARTS? 

L  In  toäai  the  Operations  of  Divine  Grace  conaietf 
and  in  what  order  iheyfoUou). 

Wb  shall  first  exhibit  this  doctrine  in  the  form 
in  which  it  is  commonly  treated  in  theological 
systems,  and  then  shew  how  it  may  be  more 
simply  and  intelligibly  Npresented. 

(1)  The  common  method  in  theological 
schools  is  to  describe  these  various  divine  ope- 
rations by  fignrative  terms  drawn  from  the 
Bible,  often  using  them,  however,  in  a  differ- 
ent sense  from  that  in  which  they  are  there 
used,  and  then  to  treat  particularly  and  sepa- 
rately of  etUUng^  ilhtmination^  regeneration, 
union  lot^A  God,  eanei^ieationt  and  renovation. 
The  result  of  this  has  been,  that  these  particu- 
lar parts  are  conceiTod  of  as  different  and  dis- 
tinct, wlale  in  truth  they  are  most  intimately 
connected.  Vide  s.  196,  in  prin.  Theologians 
make  the  following  division  of  these  infinenees, 
and  suppose  them  to  follow  in  this  order : — (a) 
Man  is  invited  by  the  truths  of  the  Christian 
religion  to  repent  and  accept  the  salvation  of- 
fered hUB,  (peeatio.)  (6)  He  now  attains  a  pro- 
per, lively,  and  salutary  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tian truth,  (iOuminatio»)  (c)  When  the  under- 
standing entertains  just  views,  then  the  will  is 
renewed.  Good  feelings  and  dispositions  arise 
in  place  of  sinful  ones,  {regeneratio,)  (cf)  This 
work  of  ilhimtnation  and  regeneration  must  be 
carried  on  by  ever-increasing  divine  influences ; 
and  thus  progressive  sanctification,  or  entire 
holiness,  will  be  effected ;  and  the  higher  the 
degrees  of  divine  influence,  the  more  closely 
will  man  become  united  with  God,  {unio  my- 
tiea.)  The  proper  scriptural  import  of  most  of 
these  terms  was  «xplained  s.  196 ;  and  the  unio 


myeUea  in  s.  119,  I.  3.  Of.  Moras,  p.  93f. 
Calling  and  ilhumination  still  remain  to  be  ez« 
plained. 

(a)  Illumination,  This  word  is  commonly 
explained  in  theology  in  such  a  way  as  to  ren- 
der it  applicable  only  to  the  true  believer.  It 
denotes  that  true  and  living  knowledge  of  the 
doctrines  of  salvation  which  has  a  powerful  efi!« 
caoy  upon  the  willy  which  is  not  Üie  case  with 
the  knowledge  which  unregenerate  men  pos- 
sess. So  that,  as  theologians  explain  it,  t'/Af- 
minare  aUquem  is  the  same  as  eum  effeetu  eakp- 
tori  doeere  aliqaem.  Of  such  a  kind,  indeed, 
must  our  knowledge  be,  in  order  to  be  salutary 
and  saving;  and  to  make  it  so  is  the  object  of 
the  divine  influences.  In  the  Bible,  howeveri 
this  term  is  differently  used  in  a  wider  and  nar- 
rower sense.  7b  enlighten,  ^wei^nv,  "tmh, 
means,  (a)  to  inelruet,  teach.  It  is  used  by  the 
LXX.  as  synonymous  with  Mdoxtw,  x,  t.  x. 
And  human  teachen  are  said  to  enlighten  men 
as  well  as  God.  Thiis^  Eph.  i.  18,  ««The  eyes 
of  the  underetanding  being  enlightened  ;*^  and 
iii.  9,  ^uti^tw;  and  9  Cor.  iv.  6;  Heb.  vi.  4, 
ftotco/iOf.  For  p^  is  intelägence,  clear  know» 
ledge,  and  the  opposite,  oxotof,  is  ignorance» 
Of  the  same  import  is  the  phrase,  &ifolytw  tovs 
d^i^aXfunfi,  Acts,  xxvi.  18,  dec . '  All  this  is  the 
same  as  the  phrase,  dovroM  yvut^w  <uatffpia(, 
Luke,  i.  77.  0^)  Light  and  darknem  also  sig- 
nify ffonperity  and  adoereity.  Hence,  in  the 
scriptural  use,  (y)  both  meanings  are  some- 
times united  in  these  words,  (in  the  widest 
sense) — ^instruction,  and  the  happiness  which 
results  from  it.  Thus  Christ  is  said  ^tatlitw 
f  w  xoofjtov,  and  to  be  ^m(  xwffiov,  a  teacher  and 
benefactor  of  the  world,  John,  i.  4 ;  viii.  19.  In 
the  scriptures,  therefore,  illumination  signifies, 
instruction  in  those  truths  which  God  gives  to 
men  for  their  salvation.  It  is  always  the  end 
of  this  illumination  to  influence  the  will  and  to 
promote  holiness;  but  through  the  fault  of  man 
this  end  is  not  always  attained.  Those  with 
respect  to  whom  the  design  of  God  is  attained 
are  savingly  enlightened.  But  in  a  wider  sense 
even  the  wicked  may  be  said,  according  to  the 
scripture  use  of  this  term,  to  be  enlightened — ^i. 
e«,  converted.  Hence  ^urie^ivtti  is  frequently 
a  general  name  of  those  who  live  in  Christian 
lands,  because  they  are  better  instructed,  al- 
though they  are  not  all  savingly  enlightened. 

(6)  Calling,  gracious  ctilüng.  Theologians 
undenland  by  this  term  the  offer  of  the  bless- 
ings purchased  by  Christ  which  is  made  to 
men,  whether  they  accept  the  offer  or  not.  This 
use  of  the  term  has  its  origin  principally  in 
some  of  the  parables  of  Christ,  in  which  he  de- 
scribes the  blessings  of  the  Messiah*«  kingdom, 
or  Christian  privileges,  under  the  image  of  a 
great  feast,  to  which  many  guests  {xittT^fiivot) 
are  invited,  many  of  whom  despise  the  invita« 
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troll,  and  only  a  few  accept  it^  as  Matt.  rdi.  3, 
«eq.  Novr  tome  have  utideitaken  to  apply  this 
boautiful  figure  employed  by  Christ  to  all  the 
cases  in  which  j^^^i^,  xxi^rot,  xax»v  occar  in 
the  apostolical  writings,  by  which  the  greatest 
Tiolence  is  done  to  these  terms.  In  most  of  the 
passages  of  the  New  Testament,  in  which 
xoTifCf  stands  without  any  farther  qaalification, 
it  dignifies,  not  merely  to  offer  Christian  Privi- 
leges to  any  one,  but  actually  to  impart  them. 
It  denotes  admission  into  the  Christian  church, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  Christian  rights.  Kxi^rM 
are  those  who  have  not  only  received  an  invita- 
tion to  become  Christians,  but  are  real  Chria- 
tianit,  (such  as  are  admitted ;)  and  sixijoti  is,  in. 
general,  that  divine  ihvoor  conferred  on  any  one 
by  which  God  counts  him  worthy  of  the  privi- 
leges of  Christianity«  It  is  therefore  frequently 
a  blessing  bestowed  only  upon  actual  Chris- 
tians. KXfjcii  therefore  frequently  signifies  the 
particular  advantages  which  any  one  obtains  by 
means  of  Christianity.  Vide  Romans,  i.  7 ;  3 
These,  ii.  14;  3  Peter,  i.  3;  Eph.  iv.  4,  ixftlf 
xX^siA^.  Heb.  iii.  1,  xx^i^  htovpdvioi,  &o.; 
and  when  Christ  says,  Matt.  xx.  14,  many  are 
called^  (enjoy  the  advantages  of  Christian  in- 
struction,) few  belong  to  the  chosen,  (those  who 
are  truly  good  and  acceptable  to  God.) 

But  what  is  the  origin  of  this  use  ?  From  the 
ancient  use  of  the  words  trp  and  xoXitv.  They 
were  need  to  denote  ealHng—i.  e.,  aeeepting,  re- 
ceiving ;  designing  or  nominating  any  one  to  a 
partieufar  service,  employment,  office,  privilege, 
&c.  Hence  it  was  said  of  priests  and  prophets 
whom  God  took  into  his  service,  that  they  were 
called  i  and  so  of  Abraham,  whom  he  chose  to 
be  his  peculiar  friend;  and  of  the  Israelites, 
whom  he  received  and  selected  from  othere,  as 
his  own  people — e.  g.,  Is.  xlviii.  12.  The 
particular  membera  of  the  Christian  society  to 
whom  this  benefit  happened  are  called  xXritol» 
Thus  Paul  uses  the  words  xXtjcif,  and  xaXilv  of 
the  external  election  of  the  Israelites  to  be  the 
people  of  God,  Rom.  xi.  39,  and  ix.  11.  This 
phraseology  was  now  applied  to  Christians, 
denoting  partly  their  external  reception  in  the 
Christian  community,  (Rom.  ix.  34,)  and  partly 
all  the  advantages  and  blessings  which  they  re- 
ceive through  Christianity.  We  are  able,  there- 
fore, according  to  Moras,  to  distinguish  three 
difiTerent  uses  of  the  word  xaXslv  in  the  New 
Testament,  when  it  is  need  in  reference  to  reli« 
gion^-vizr,  (a)  to  admonish  or  counsel  any  one 
for  faft  best  good ;  (6)  to  instruct  him  as  to  his 
welfare,  to  point  ont  to  him  and  furnish  him  tiie 
means  of  attaining  it,  (faith  in  Christ,  which  is 
active  in  good  works;)  (e)  to  offer  and  promise 
this  good  to  any  one.  So  in  the  parables  of 
Christ.  When,  therefore,  God  is  said  to  call 
any  one,  the  meaning  is,  in  the  theological 
sense,  that  he  teadies  him,  or  eavses  him  to  b« 


instracted  in  the  tra Akt  ofisrivM««,  thai  Ym  vray 
embrace  them,  and  act  aeeordftigly,  «nd  that  he 
promises  him  all  the  blessings  and  privileges 
connected  with  the  Christian  doctrine. 

(3)  The  method  best  adapted  to  the  natare 
of  the  subject  is  to  divide  idl  whieh  God  does 
to  assist  ns  in  obtaining  the  blesmngs  presnised 
in  the  gospel  into  three  principal  elasaee-- -Tis«, 

FittST.  The  first  divine  infinenceto  aw  in- 
tended to  communicate  to  man  the  knowledge 
of  the  troths  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  of 
the  blessedness  porehased  by  Christ  for  man- 
kind, (i/ftimtfUE^to,  in  the  wider  tenee«)  This 
must  necessarily  come  first;  for  how  can  «  man 
be  disposed  to  desire  or  accept  a  divine  fevoor 
of  which  he  knows  nothingt  Panl  tiierefore 
says,  very  justly,  Rom.  x.  14,  ««How  should 
they  serve  God  in  whom  they  do  not  believe  1 
And  how  should  they  believe  in  him  of  whom 
they  know  nothing  (rf  obx  fjxowsam)  1  And  how 
should  they  know  anythmg  of  him  witfaoiit  be- 
ing instructed  V'  By  this  instruction  man  be- 
comes acquainted  with  the  divine  decvto,  {pre- 
destinatio,)  that  the  happiness  promised  throngfa 
Christ  is  intended  even  for  him,  and  that  he 
must  appropriate  it  to  himself;  that  Christ  has 
redeemed  him,  died  for  him ;  and  that  he  there- 
fore may  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  etep- 
nal  salvation,  &c.  In  this  way  man  is  invited 
to  receive  and  obey  the  Christian  doctrine,  that 
his  heart  may  be  thns  disposed;  and  this  is 
called  voeatio,  in  the  widest  sense. 

This  calling  is  sometimes  said  to  be  universal. 
If  by  this  is  meant  that  the  Christian  religion 
and  the  blessedness  attainable  by  it  is  actoally 
offered  to  all,  and  that  all  have  opportanity  to 
become  acquainted  wrth  it,  and  that  those  who 
do  not  know  and  receive  it  can  blame  only 
themselves,  the  statement  is  false,  and  contraiy 
to  historical  fact.  For  tho  blessings  of  Chris- 
tianity are  not  pnblished,  even  to  the  present 
day,  to  all  nations,  to  say  nothing  of  all  men ; 
because  God  must  know  that  at  present  all  nre 
not  prepared  to  receive  these  blessings,  though 
doubtless  he  does  not  vrholly  neglect  even  such, 
but  in  a  different  way  conducts  them  to  all  that 
happiness  of  which  they  are  capable,  and  will 
doubtless  continue  to  do  so  throughont  the  future 
worid.    Vide  s.  131,  II.    Cf.  s.  88,  IL 

In  another  sense,  however,  this  gracioos  call- 
ing is  truly  and  scripturally  said  to  be  nnivei^ 
sal ;  in  the  sense,  namely,  (a)  that  all  people 
and  individuals  have  free  access  to  the  grace  of 
God  in  Christ  as  soon  as  they  have  epportanity 
to  become  acquainted  with  it ;  and  (6)  that  every 
real  Christian,  without  exception,  may  enjoy  the 
whole  sum  of  blessedness  procured  by  Christ, 
by  complying  with  the  prescribed  conditions, 
(jtiatii  x<u  fAS'tdiKM.a,  Art.  xi.) 

SxcoND.  The  next  dass  of  operations  go  to 
secure  onr  actual  enjoynmit  of  As  Messednsss 
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»8  «nd  |MNw«rad  lor  ns  by  Ckmt 
Th«M  optratioM  take  effeot  whan  man  no 
longer  acta  in  oppoattion  to  the  knowledge 
which  hia  undentanding  haa  reoeived;  bat 
fiuifafaUy  oompliea  with  it,  foUowa  what  he 
knowa  to  be  right,  and  allowa  hia  will  to  be 
govomed  by  it;  ao  that  hia  knowledge  ia  no 
longer  dead,  hat  living.  It  ia  in  tet  the  aame 
divine  ageaey  which  enlightena  the  nnderBtand- 
ing  and  lenewa  the  will*  Whatever  ia  done  in 
the  uadeiatandinghaa  the  renewal  of  <the  will  for 
ita  objeot,  aod  ia  for  thia  end  effected«  This 
divine  agenoy  haa  for  it«  aim  the  produetton  of 
faith  and  repentance,  the  exciteraeot  of  Ghria- 
tian  diapoaitiona,  and  (be  aaletary  coiMeqaanoea 
thenee  leanlttng ;  Rom.  v.  5,  i«v<iyi«  wytoi^ ;  xiv. 

Tit.  iii.  4^7.  The  pouring  out  tjf  the  Holy 
Spirit  ia,  in  thia  paaeage,  piodnciog  and.  com- 
mnaicaling  the  Chciatian  temper  of  which  God 
is  the  aathor,  and  by  which  we  become  »VfpoMH 

Thia  ia  ealling  in  the  atrioter  aenae,  [or  ^ec- 
tual  calling,]  and  regeneration  (eonoereio  iranep- 
Uva)  in  the  theological  sense;  s.  136. 

When  any  one  feels  a  firm  and  lively  convic- 
tion of  the  truths  of  aalvation  with  which  he  is 
acquainted,  God  grants  him  power  to  sobdue  his 
sinful  desires,  and  cheerfully  to  obey  the  divine 
precepts.  Thus  (a)  the  internal  hindrancea  to 
faith  and  repentance,  by  which  we  are  kept  from 
the  enjoyment  of  spiritual  happinees,  are  re- 
moved ;  and  ignorance,  enor,  prejodice,  and  the 
prevsiling  biaa  to  sense,  are  weakened.  Vide 
Moraa,  p.  836,  n.  1,  where  the  texts  of  scripture 
are  eited.  {b)  On  the  contrary,  man  is  led  by 
God  to  entertain  better  viewa,  ia  inclined  to 
faith  and  repentance,  and  is  brought  into  a  state 
in  which  he  is  ready  and  able  to  repent  and  be- 
lieve. Both  of  these  particulars  are  comprised 
in  the  expression  of  Christ,  Ood  draws  {ixxvnv) 
men  to  heUeoe  in  him  u  e«,  he  eonvinoea  them, 
and  rendera  them  diaposed  to  this  duty,  John, 
vi.  44.    Vide  Moroa,  p.  9S7,  Note  S. 

Tbiro.  The  third  elaaa  of  divine  operations 
relates  to  the  preservation  of  faith,  and  the  con- 
timianee  of  the  entire  happy  condition  veaulting 
from  iu  Faith  ia  eaeing  only  on  certain  condi- 
tions. These  are,  ila  firmneaa,  growth,  and  in« 
creeae,  and  the  ahewing  of  it  by  good  works, 
or  Christian  vfatoea.  Vide  a.  194,  IV.  Thia 
elaaa  comprehenda,  therefore,  (a)  those  divine 
operationa  and  inatitotione  which  tend  to  tn- 
ereaae  our  knowledge  of  the  great  troths  of  sal- 
vation, and  perfect  our  acqttaintance  with  them. 
The  state  reaulting  from  theae  influences  is 
commonly  called  i^üniminaiio  regeniiorum,  (b) 
Those  influences  by  which  the  Christian  is  ad- 
vanced in  holiness  and  fitted  for  the  practice  of 
Christian  virtue,  so  aa  to  attain  a  habit  of  good- 
neaa,  (reiieea^  and  eonetifieatiOf  in  the  tkecrfo- 


fieri  aanae;  a.  19€.)  Both  of  these  inflaeneea 
are  notieed  3  These,  ii.  17,  ^ehf-'Ottf^iu  irpotf 
iy  t€amti  X6y^  kcU  ^979  dya>9.  The  latter 
ia  mentioned  1  Thess.  v.  33,  e«d<^— oycocro»  vfiof 
äbavcx«»^    Cf.  iii.  13. 

iVote.— When  the  enlightening  of  the  mind 
into  the  Icnowledge  of  the  truths  of  aalvation 
and  the  learning  of  these  truths  ia  apoken  of,  it 
ia  only  ao  far  aa  theee  trutha  are  praetieal,  and 
atasd  in  connexion  with  the  plan  of  salvation 
(Art.  xi.),  and  ao  have  an  influence  on  the  holi* 
neaa  or  moral  improvement  of  men.  These 
illuminating  divine  influenceaare  not  intended 
to  convey  learned  theological  sdence  to  the  - 
mind,  or  to  teaeh  the  holy  seriptorea  theoied« 
cally.  AH  thia  muat  be  done  by  each  individual 
by  bis  natural  efTorta.  The  divine  influencea 
are  directed  only  to  moral  ende,  producing  fiüdi 
and  repentance,  and  renewing  the  heart.  It 
ia  therefore  possible  for  an  unregenerate  and 
wicked  man,  who  haa  not  therefore  experienced 
these  renewing  influences,  to  posaeas  a  fnnd^ 
mental'theoretio  knowledge  of  religion,  which 
he  may  have  acquired  by  hia  own  diligence* 
And  if  he  ie  a  teacher,  he  may  clearly  explain 
to  others  the  doetrinea  of  the  BiUe,  and  convince 
them,  and  thna  be  the  meana  of  good.  Cf.  Phil, 
i.  16^-18.  Thia  good,  however,  will  be  very 
much  prevented  by  the  fact  that  hearera  give 
much  more  regard  to  the  example  than  to  the 
doetrinea  of  their  teacher,  and  that  what  doea 
not  go  from  the  heart  doea  not  commonly  reach 
the  heart  Again ;  these  divine  influences  have 
different  degrees^  since  the  capacity  for  them 
is  different  in  different  men.    Vide  s.  134,  III. 

n.  The  Means  which  God  employe  in  producing 
'  theee  ^eete. 
The  doctrine  of  the  protestant  church  haa 
always  been,  that  God  doea  not  act  immediately 
on  the  heart  in  conversion,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  he  doea  not  produce  ideaa  in  the  under- 
standing and  effects  in  the  will,  by  hia  abaoluta 
divine  power,  without  the  employment  of  exter- 
nal meana.  This  would  be  auch  an  immediate 
illumination  and  converaion  aa  fanatics  contend 
for,  who  regard  their  own  imaginatioBS  and 
thoughts  as  effects  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Moras, 
p.  931,  note.  The  doctrine  of  the  protestant 
church  is,  that  God  exerts  these  reforming  in- 
fluences mediately ;  and  that  the  means  which 
he  employs  with  those  who  have  the  holy  scrip- 
tures, is  the  divine  doctrine  taught  in  them^  eepo» 
dally  the  trutha  cf  Chrietianity^  in  their  full  ex- 
tent, comprising  law  and  goepel^  {precept  and 
promiee.)  On  this  subject,  cf.  s.  183,  III.  It 
is  only  through  the  medium  of  these  truths  that 
these  effects  are  produced,  and  not  in  a  direct 
manner. 

The  sacraments.  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sup« 
per,  are  enumerated  among  the  »icafM  cf  grace, 
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and  ara  ao  called*  Tliia  ia  proper,  if  we  remeaD- 

ber  that  theae  aacramenta  do  not  exert  an  in- 
fluenoe  through  themaelrea  alone,  aa  external 
ritea  of  religion,  hot  only  aa  connected  with  the 
word  of  God,  or  ao  far  aa  the  trutha  of  the  Chria- 
tian  religion  are  connected  with  them,  are  aen- 
aibly  exhibited  and  impreaairely  act  forth  by 
them,  and  ao  through  their  meana  are  peraonally 
appropriated  by  men*  Everything  here  cornea 
back  to  the  Word  of  Grod«  or  the  revealed  doc- 
trinea  of  Chriatianity,  which  ia  the  medium 
through  which  God  exerta  hia  influence,  even 
in  the  aacramenta. 

The  fact  that  God  exerta  theae  influencea  in 
the  converaion  of  men,  through  the  doctrinea  of 
revelation,  ia  eatabliahed, 

(1)  By  auch  paaaagea  of  acriptur^  aa  ex- 
preaaly  declare  that  faith,  repentance,  and  holi- 
neaa,  are  excited  and  produced  in  the  human 
heart  by  God,  through- the  influence  of  Chriatian 
truth;  aa  3  Pet.  L  3,  ««The  divine  power  hath 
given  ua,  by  meana  of  the  Chriatian  doctrine 
(iniywaoH),  all  the  meana  which  we  need  in 
order  to  live  pioualy  and  godly."  Rom.  x.  17, 
18,  if  Hiatus  ii  axo^si  cf.  ver.  14.  Jamea,  i.  18, 
«« God  haa  renewed  ua  A079  osn^co«.*'  Con- 
nect with  theae  all  the  texta  in  which  the  Chria- 
tian doctrine  ia  compared  with  seed  aown  by 
God,  falling  upon  the  human  heart,  and  bear- 
ing fruit,  Luke,  viii.  11,  acq.;  1  Pet.  i.  33, 
cttopd,  I  John,  iii.  9,  Mip^^  A'dtov  lUvty  iv 
0^9.  1  Theaa.  ii.  13 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  16 ;  John, 
viii.  31,  33. 

(3)  The  texta  which  declare  that  through  thia 
divine  doctrine  Chriatiana  are  brought  to  the  en- 
joyment of  bleaaedneae,  and  are  preaerved  in  it. 
John,  xvii.  17, 30 ;  3  Cor.  iii.  6,  Hvtvfia  Cuoy^occ^, 
1  Tim.  iv.  16,  «'If  thou  rightly  teacheat  the 
Chriatian  doctrine  tftautw  9WJti,i  xai  axoifoptdf 
tfetf "  Epbea.  vi.  13 — 17,  where  it  ia  ahewn  in 
figurea  that  by  the  right  uae  of  the  Chriatian 
doctrine  one  may  advance  far  in  all  Chriatian 
virtuea,  and  may  aecure  himaelf  againat  apoe- 

.  taay.  1  John,  v.  4, «« By  your  faith  in  the  Son 
of  God  you  overcome  the  world."  Jamea,  i. 
21,  the  Chriatian  doctrine  ia  called  sfifvtof  Ao- 
yof^.  e.,  the  doctrine  implanted  in  Chriatiana, 
in  which  they  are  inatructed;  aa  Paul  uaes 

.  fvtiikw^  1   Cor.  iii.  6,  acq.,  adding  ^wofupoi 
0«dtfcu  -^vzoi  vfiMp»    M orua  citea  other  paaaagea, 
p.  235,  a.  1,  note  1. 
iVb^.— It  haa  become  common  in  theological 

.achoola  to  denominate  the  divine  docirine,  the 
Bum  of  which  ia  contained  in  the  holy  acripturea, 
the  Word  of  God^  from  a  literal  tranalation  of 
B^'?^  na^,  l^fta^  or  A070S  0fcov,  or  Xfccrrov.  Thia 
term  denotea  the  declarationa,  oraclea,  revela- 
tions made  in  the  Bible,  and  hence  the  divine 
doctrine,  or  instruction  in  general,  aa  Paalma 
oxix«,  civ.,  cv.,  &;c.    Thoa  in  the  New  Teata- 


meat  the  Cfaiiftiaii  dottrine  is  Aa/oamumHtl 
simply  A^.  In  later  times  it  kss  becoae 
common  to  cidl  the  Bible  itself,  eonsideiied  as  a 
book,  the  Word  if  God^  and  many  hyva  aaeribed 
a  divine  and  supernatural  power  to  the  Bible  as 
a  book.  In  thia  way  occasion  has  besa  giTss 
to  the  mistake  of  aacribing  to  the  book,  as  aach, 
what  belonga  to  the  imikscftdaetrinm  eontained 
in  it.  Thia  ia  never  done  in  the  hdy  scripCaret 
themselves.  There  the  Word  tf  God  is  the  di- 
vine doctrine  itself,  with  which  we  aie  made 
acquainted  by  thia  book,  but  which  eaa  be  efl»- 
cacioos  without  the  book,  as-  it  was  in  the  fint 
agea  of  Chriatianity,  before  the  writinga  com- 
poaing  the  New  Testament  were  writtea.  For 
the  power  lies  not  in  the  book  itself«  but  pro- 
perly in  the  doctrine  which  is  coBtaiaed  ib  tiie 
book.  Vide  Toellnsr,  Ueber  den  Unlevaobied 
der  heiligen  Schrift  und  des  Wortes  Gottes,  in 
hia  «« Vermischten  Aufsatsen,"  2te  Samml.  1. 
88,  f. 

SECTION  CXXXI. 

HOW  18  THE  DIVINE  ORIGIN  OP  THESE  GRACIOUS 
RENEWING  INFLUENCES  PROVED  PROM  THB  HOLT 
8CRIPTURE8?  AND  REMARKS  IN  EXPI«ANATIOa 
or  THE  8CRIPTURAL  PHRA8E0L0OT  ON  THIS 
SUBJECT« 

I.  Scriptural  Proof  of  tKe  Dhine  Origin  of  tkt 

Jhflumccs  of  Grace, 

Many  texts  are  frequently  cited  here  which 
do  not  belong  to  this  aubject,  but  which  refo 
only  to  miracttloua  gifta,  which  the  apostles  and 
some  of  the  first  Christiana  received,  and  not 
at  all  to  the  renewing  influencea  which  ars  im- 
parted to  aU  Christiana.  Such  are  I  Cor.  xv. 
10;  2  Cor.  iii.  18.  Still  there  are  many  texta 
which  relate  directly  to  this  subject,  a  few  only 
of  which  will  be  here  cited,  ander  two  principal 
classes. 

(!)  The  texts  which  teach  that  God,  or,  what 
ia  the  aame  thing,  the  Holy  Spirit,  worka  by  his 
power  in  the  hearta  of  Chriatiana,  1  Theas.  ii. 
13 ;  Ephes.  i.  19 ;  Rom.  viii.  1^6.  Hmice  the 
whole  renewed  and  sanctified  atats  of  the  tma 
Chriatian  ia  denominated  ttvtvfM,  and  ^^mnn» 
ftvtvftwfos^  aa  in  the  paaaagea  cited.  Vide  a. 
133,  II.  1,  and  a.  Id4,  II.  Through  thia  infla- 
ence,  the  flesh  or  senae  (^ponifM  Mfyssf,  aap{) 
loses  its  dominion  over  reaaon,  and  the  will  is 
renewed ;  all  which  reaulta  froyn  God,  or  froffl 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  dwella  and  woika  in  the 
hearta  of  Christiana. 

Now  in  the  aame  way  aa  the  influence  of  God 
or  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (ivi^ytia^  «Mpyst  icvtvpi«) 
takea  place  in  true  Chriatiana,  the  Ifcpycie  «^ 
Saf cu^  oofxof ,  X.  t.  X.,  worka  in  unbelievera  asd 
ainnera — e.  g.,  f^phes.  ii.  2;  cf.  i.  19, 20.    For 
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<  «8  Satan  is  re^rded  and  deaeribed  as  the  author 
'  of  evil  and  wiekedneaa  in  deprered  and  nnbeliev- 
'  ittgr  men,  bo  is  God  the  author  of  ^oodneas  and 
'  Tirtae  in  enlightened  Christiane.  So  Rom.  y. 
5 ;  Bphes.  iv«  30,  %jofttiv  nvtv/ia  Sytovt  to  covn- 
'  tenet  by  sin  his  salaterj  inflnenees. 
I  (9)  The  texts  in  which  all  the  »peciflo  spiri- 
taal  benefits  whteh  C hristians  en] oy  are  ascribed 
to  God,  or  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  author,  or 
efficient  cause.  There  is  not  one  among  all 
these  benefits  which  is  not  somewhere  described 
as  produced  by  diTine  influence.  Thus  (a)  m- 
BtrtuHon  In  Christianity  (illuminatio),  John,  vi. 
45,  65;  Bphes.  i.  17, 16,  *«  Qod  prw  us  ftwvfta 
tfofuK  by  the  Christian  doctrine ;"  1  Thees.  iv. 
9;  1  Cor.  itii.  3,  8.  (fr)  Gmeeraten  and/oiM, 
and  the  entire  snm  of  Christian  blessedness 
(x^tfK),  Phil.  i.  6;  Ephes.  i.  II ;  ii.  5,  10;  iii. 
16;  Acts,  rri.  14 ;  9  Tim.  ii.  95.  (e)  The  rf- 
fed&  and  eonaequeneei  of  faith ;  sQoh  as  good  in" 
teniiona^  readineaa  to  good  works,  and  skill  in 
doingr  them,  Ephes.  iii.  16 ;  3  Pet.  i.  3 ;  9  Thess. 
ii.  17 ;  Rom.  xr.  5.  Indeed,  the  very  execution 
of  our  gfood  purposes  is  represented  as  the  work 
of  the  Spirit,  I  Cor.  i.  8;  1  Pet.  v.  10;  Rom. 
Tiii.  13,  14;  ix.  1;  xiv.  7;  Phil.  ii.  12,  13, 
*«The  Christian  who  is  in  earnest  about  his  own 
salyation  should  exhibit  all  diligence  and  zeal ; 
and  yet  he  should  cast  himself  upon  the  divine 
guidance  and  assistance,  since  be  can  do  nothing 
of  himself.  For  it  was  God  who  had  awakened 
in  the  Philippians'(when  Paul  was  among  them) 
a  serious  desire  for  sahration,  and  who  aided  in 
the  execution  of  this  desire,  (although  Paul 
was  absent  from  them.)  And  this  he  did  4^lp 
i48(nrMK>-^.  e.,  for  all  this  the  Philippians  were 
indebted  to  the  mere  mercy  of  God,  to  his  free, 
graoious  will.** 

II.  Remarks  Eacpkmalory  of  the  Scriptural  Phrase» 
ology  on  this  subject. 
(1)  There  are  many  passages  in  the  Bible 
wMoh,  taken  by  -themseWes,  appear  to  affirm  an 
immediate  influence  of  God  in  the  renewal  of 
nen— an  influence,  therefore,  which  is  mtVffcti- 
kus  and  trresisHbie^  and  involving  an  exertion 
of  his  bare  onnipotenee.  And  so  there  are  pas- 
•ttges,  where,  on  the  other  band,  it  eeems  to  be 
taugfat,  that  God  denies  and  withholds  from  men 
the  means  for  their  improvemmit,  and  renders 
them  liard,  obdnrate,  dec.  In  other  passages, 
howerer,  it  is  expressly  said  that  God  employs 
means,  and  that  these  are  acoeesible  to  all  men. 
Vide  s.  130,  II.  These  influences  are  described 
in  these  very  passages  as  rsstsOble.  It  is  dis- 
tinctly taught  that  man  is  not  lo  be  eompeüed; 
that  be  himself  must  not  be  inactive  about  his 
own  moral  welfard;  that  he  is  free  to  will  and 
choose  good  or  evil.  Henoe  good  and  evil  ac- 
tion« aie  aaoribed  to  fTin»  AtmaejT,  and  considered 


a«  imputable  to  him.  We  find  these  two  wsjpa 
of  representing  this  subject  connected  together 
in  the  same  manner  in  the  Old  Testament,  and. 
in  other  ancient  writings— e.  g.,  those  of  the 
Arabians  and  Greeks.  Cf.  the  texts  cited  s. 
85,  II.  3.  According  to  these,  God  pots  good 
and  evil,  wisdom  and  folly,  into  the  hearts  of 
men,  and  is  the  author  both  of  their  prosperity 
and  their  overthrow.  And  yet,  according  to 
these  same  writers,  the  good  actions  of  men  are 
rewarded  by  God,  and  ^eir  wicked  actions  pu- 
nished by  him,  as  their  own  actions ;  whereas  if 
they  came  from  God,  they  would  not  be  imput- 
able to  those  by  whom  they  were  performed. 

(9)  Are  not  these  two  representaHonn  really 
eontradietory?  Such  they  may  appear  to  tf«, 
who  are  accustomed  to  different  distinctions  and 
expressions  from  those  which  were  formerly  com- 
mon respecting  divine  influences,  the  freedom  of 
the  human  will,  and  its  relation  to  Divine  Pro- 
vidence. Those  especially  who  are  scientifically 
educated  are  apt  to  bring  these  subjects  into  a 
philosophical  fonn,  and  to  express  them  in  echo- 
iastio  terms.  Hence  in  modem  languages  we 
have  appropriate^expressions  with  regard  to  free- 
dom, &e.,  even  in  common  discourse.  Such  was 
not  the  case  in  ancient  times.  And  for  this  rea» 
son  we  frequently  find  difficulties  and  contradic- 
tions where  they  saw  none.  On  the  one  hand« 
the  ancient  world  acknowledged,  with  us,  that 
God  governs  everything,  and  that  nothing  eaa 
take  place  without  his  co-operation;  on  the 
other  hand,  diey  knew  that  the  human  will 
must  at  the  same  time  remain  free,  because  the 
actions  of -men  would  otherwise  cease  to  be  their 
own  actions.  If  men  were  moved  like  machines« 
and  wrought  upon  like  statues,  their  actions 
could  not  be  imputed  to  them.  But  in  the  an- 
cient worlds  the  meanft  by  which  God  acts  were 
not  always  so  carefully  distinguished  as  is  com- 
mon at  preeent  And  even  when  these  means 
were  known,  they  were  more  seldom  mentioned. 
The  sacred  writers,  indeed,  well  understood 
them,  for  they  frequently  mention  them,  but  not 
in  every  case  distinctiy.  Thus  it  happens  that 
many  things  were  generslly  described  by  the  an- 
cients as  the  immediate  effects  of  divine  power, 
which  actually  took  place  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  means  which  were  either  unknown 
to  them,  or  which  they  left  unmentioned.  And 
so,  many  effects  of  the  divine  agency  which 
have  a  miraculous  aspect  were  really  produced 
by  natural  means.  To  those  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  ancient  phraseology,  the  de- 
scription given  of  those  effects  in  the  ancient 
manner  of  thinking  and  speaking  seems  to  im- 
ply that  God  brought  them  to  pass  by  an  imme- 
diate and  irresistible  agency.  Vide  s.  70,  Note 
ad  fin. 

Now  what  did  Augustine  and  his  followers 
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do  t  They  took  onl j  one  data  of  tbote  texts, 
and  interpreted  them  at  they  would  the  laa- 
gnage  of  accurate  philoeopben»  without  paying 
•By  ngard  to  the  extieme  «implicity  of  8^  in 
which  the  Bible  was  written.  They  drew  oon- 
oloeiona  and  general  doctrines  from  theee  texts, 
Which  were  never  drawn  by  the  antbors  them- 
•elres  from  theee  premiaee;  and  all  this  from 
ignorance  of  the  ancient  manner  of  thinking  and 
speaking.  Vide  a.  85.  Illiterate  persons  have 
generally  underatood  this  scriptural  phraseology 
better  than  others. 

From  these  passages,  Augustine  and  his  fol- 
lowers deduced  the  doctrine  of  the  irreUMfk 
grace  cf  Ood  as  something  which  is  miraculous 
in  its  nature,  and  which,  according  to  his  uncon- 
ditional decree,  he  bestows  upon  some  raenyand 
withholds  from  others.  Without  this  grace,  man 
eoold  not  reeoTer  himself  to  holiness,  because, 
since  the  fall,  he  possesses  no  freedom  of  will  in 
spiiitQfld  things.  Man  can  do  nothing  which  will 
contribute  to  this  end.  He  is  entirely  paeeire 
under  these  operations  of  grace.  Augustine  de- 
pended much  on  the  passage,  John,  vi.  44, »« No 
man  can  come  to  me  unless  the  Father  draw 
him,*'  (cfe  gratia  irreeittibiU  et partieulari. )  The 
meaning  of  this  passage  is,  «•  No  man  can  come 
to  me  unless  the  conTiction  of  the  great  love  of 
the  Father  (in  giving  me  to  the  world  from 
love  to  it)  induces  him,  under  divine  guidance 
and  coK>peration,  to  come  to  me,  and  believe  on 

Even  Origen  {tttpi  dp^wr,  iii.  19)  noticed  both 
these  classes  of  texts,  and  said  that  they  should 
not  be  separated,  but  taken  together,  that  they 
Bright  not  contradict  one  another,  and  that  one 
sense  might  be- deduced  from  them  both.  And 
in  fact,  the  two  things,  the  earnest  efforts  of  man 
and  the  assistance  of  Ood^  are  connected  in  the 
holy  scriptures.  Morus  therefore  observes,  very 
Justly,  p.  995,  s.  1,  that  the  following  result  may 
be  deduced  from  thcTarious  texts  of  scripture 
taken  together :— <^  God  leads  us,  6y  mea$u  of  hie 
truths  to  faith  and  repentance."  Truth  is  the 
means  which  €rod  employs- for  this  end.  8o  the 
symbols  and  the  protestant  theologians.  Vide 
nbi  supra,  note  5. 

(3)  The  following  ideas,  though  variously  mo- 
dified, aiB  found  to  have  prevailed  generally  in 
the  ancient  world— >viz.,  that  all  life,  activity,  and 
motion  throughout  the  universe,  proceed  from 
spirits  or  invisible  beings.  And  even  the  extra- 
ordinary and  unusual  mental  excitements,  the 
talents,  acquisitions,  courage,  and  magnanimity 
which  appear  among  men,  were  derived  from  the 
inspiration  of  higher  spirits,  and  viewed  in  con- 
nexion with  them.  They  believed,  too,  very 
genendly,  in  evil  spirits,  to  whose  iniloenoes 
(under  the  divine  permission)  they  ascribed  the 
wicked  purposes,  the  errors,  faults,  and  calami- 


ties of  men.  Cf;s.58,n«  With  thia  mode  of 
representation  the  holy  scnptujiea  plainly  agne 
throughout.  Vide  the  article  on  the  Angela. 
They  however  take  no  part  in  the  superstitioos 
notions  which  heathen  antiquity,  and  even  the 
great  mass  of  the  Jews,  connected  with  this  le- 
preaentation.  From  all  these  they  keep  aloof. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Bible  is  equally  far 
from  agreeing  with  tiiat  modern  mechanical 
philosophy  which  tends  to  set  aside  the  infla- 
ence  of  apiritual  beinga,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
that  of  God  himself.  According  to  the  Bibb, 
there  are  good  and  evil  spirits,  which  in  verioas 
ways  operate  on  the  earth  and  on  man.  But 
there  ia  especially  a  divine  Spirit  (srn^  m-\),  in 
an  eminent  sense,  which  operates  in  and  upon 
>  true  ChhstiaBS^  aa  it  did  in  the  times  of  the  Old 
Testament  upon  the  Israelitea.  Christians  aie 
indebted  to  Christ  for  this  Spirit,  whence  be  is 
called  fivtvfia  Xftetovt  the  Farackimf  the  ooua- 
sellor  of  the  pious,  whom  Christ  sends  in  his 
(Own  stead  from  the  Father,  John,  xv.  16.  As 
soon  as  any  one  believes  in  Christ,  this  divine 
r  Spirit  begins  to  influence  his  heart,  and,  as  it 
were,  to- dwell  with  him»  And  all  the  good 
which  such  an  one  now  thinks  or  doea — his 
knowledge,  his  holiness  and  happinee»— he 
owes  solely  to  him.  He  it  is  whom  Christ 
truly  enlightens  in  his  understanding  and  guides 
into  all  the  truth.  Nor  can  he  aocompliab  any- 
thing good  without  hii  agency.  He  doea  not, 
however,  exert  hia  influence  upon  all  in  the  aame 
manner.  He  renews  the  heart  and  all  the  die- 
positions  of  every  true  Chiistian  (dona  epiritus 
sancti  ordinaria);  but  upon  some  in  the  firat 
Christian  church  he  exerted  a  peculiar  ageiM^, 
enduing  them  with  the  gilb  of  teaching,  of 
working  miraclea,  &c.  (dona  exiraordinaria») 
Cf.  1  Cor.  xii.  4--11,  alao  s.  39,  coll.  a.  19,  IL, 
and  s.  9,  III.,  IV. 

To  the  great  bulk  of  mankind,  who  are  unac- 
customed to  the  arbitrary  and  mechanical  philo- 
sophy of  the  schools,  and  who  are  unpenrerted 
by  it,  this  simple  and  truly  animating  repreaeii- 
tation,  which  ia  everywhere  given  in  the  New 
Testament,  is  more  intelligible,  ^ear,  and  eoa- 
eoling,  and  has  more  inftosiice  on  their  heait, 
and  is  mors  conducive  to  their  moral  improve- 
ment, than  all  thephiloeophical  and  metaphyaieal 
reasonings  on  Divine  Providence  and  eo-q>er»- 
tion,  how  deep  soever  they  may  apparaatly  hs. 

(4)  The  uniform  doolrine  of  the  holy  scrip- 
tures is,  therefore,  that  God  effeota  the  monl 
change  and  rsnovatton  of  the  human  heart,  not 
immediatefy^  but  mediately^  and  that  the  means 
which  he  emplojra  is  the  Chridiandoetrine  in  all 
its  extent,  its  doctrines,  prscepts«  and  promises. 
Vide  No.  9,  sd  finem.  But  the  BiUe  alao 
teaches,  that  the  cause  of  the  effect  which  is 
produced  by  this  divine  doctrine  lies  e 
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'        In  til»  power  «nd  weig^kt  of  the  arguments  by 

'        which  Chrietianity  is  proved,  or  of  the  truths 

I        which  it  exhibits,  but  prindpaUy  in  the  power 

«nd  agency  of  God,  who,  by  roeacns  of  this  ^oc- 

'        trine,  sets  in  the  souls  of  men.    Theologians 

'        «ay,  •*Di9ina  ^fkutUia  a  doetrina  ipta^  ejuaque  vi 

'        et  ^ß^mia  äüeemiturJ*^    This  clearly  appears 

'        from  the  passages  before  cited,  especially  from 

>         1  Cor.  iü.  6,  7;  Phil,  ii,  13,  13;  2  These,  ii. 

16—17;  L  11;  Ephes.  i.  16-^0;  Ui.  1&— 30; 

I  Peti  i.  16 ;  Acts,  xvi.  14,  and  many  of  the 

discourses  of  Jesus,  especially  those  recorded  in 

John— -e.  g.,  iii.  13^17,  ^« 

This  now  entirely  agrees  with  the  promise  of 
Christ,  (a)  that  after  his  departure  from  the 
«arth  he  would  support  by  his  constant  and  spe- 
cial assistance  all  those  who  should  belicTe  on 
him,  even  to  the  end  of  life;  and  (6)  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God  should  always  work  among 
them,  through  the  Christian  doctrine.  This  the 
apostles  every  where  repeat.  And  so  they  de- 
scribe the  whole  moral  renovation  and  perfection 
«f  man  as  the  work  of  God,  or  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  Ephes.  i.  19;  James,  i.  5, 18;  where, 
however,  this  work  is  said  to  be  accomplished 
xoy^  dA^ftof,  iii.  17,  seq. ;  Heb.  ziii.  30,  31. 

When  this  doctrine  is  rightly  understood-«- 
(i.  e.,  in  such  a  way  that  human  freedom,  or 
the  Bioial  nature  of  man,  is  not  violated)— 
•ound  reason  cannot  object  to  it.  For  it  affirms 
Ao  new  revelations  or  irresistible  influences. 
The  manner,  however,  in  which  this  influence 
is  exerted  cannot  be  understood  by  reason,  be- 
eaose  the  subject  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  things 
«bov«  sense.  This  we  are  taught  by  Christ 
und  the  apostles.  When  Christ  (John,  iii.) 
had  lold  Nicodemus  that  the  Holy  Spirit  effects 
a  motal  rsgeneration  in  men,  the  latter  thought 
Che  doctrine  ineredible,  and  was  unwilling  to 
believe  it.  Christ  replied,  (ver.  8,)  that  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  consent  to  believe 
only  what  is  directly  perceived  by  the  external 
senses,  and  Ae  whole  manner  of  whose  exists 
ence  and  operation  we  could  see,  as  it  were, 
with  our  own  eyes.  He  illustrates  this  by  a 
eomparison  with  the  wind,  which  we  cannot 
see  and  follow  with  our  eyes,  but  of  whose  ac- 
tual exislsnee  we  may  be  convinced  by  its  ef- 
fects ;  as,  for  example,  by  the  sound  which  it 
makes.  And  such  is  the  fact  here.  And  there 
are  a  number  of  important  passages  of  the  same 
import,  in  the  irst  epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
ohap.  i.— 4ii«,  and  especially  ii.  14.  Cf.  Moras, 
p.  837.  Here  ^v^ucht  ont^^uato^  is  not  the  furfti- 
ral  fnan,  for  wbtoh  ^v^ubo;  would  be  the  word ; 
but  the  tamal  fluif»*-i.  e.,  (where  objects  of 
knowledge  are  spoken  of,)  one  who  will  ac- 
knowledge and  receive  in  religious  matters  no 
higher  divine  instruction  and  guidance,  who 
will  belieiv»  nothing  but  what  he  peieeives  by 
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his  external  senses,  (aofMcwöf,)  one  who  hss  no 
perception  of  the  truths  revealed  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  (ro  fov  n,wviia/tf>i  oyuw.)  No  wonder» 
therefore,  that  he  does  not  yield  his  assent  to 
these  troths,  and  that  they  even  appear  foolish- 
ness (fudpui)  to  him.  For  such  doctrines  require 
to  be  differently  discerned  from  those  which  are 
merely  of  human  discovery ;  they  must  be  dis- 
cerned /cwv^QuirMwf.  We  reject  human  doc- 
trines, or  renounce  them,  when  they  do  not  in- 
struct or  satisfy  us.  But  since  God  cannot  err» 
the  truths  which  he  has  revealed,  and  which  we 
know  from  our  own  convictions  to  be  such, 
may  not  be  judged  of  by  us  in  the  same  man- 
ner. We  are  not  at  liberty  to  oppose  or  re- 
nounce them  because  they  may  chance  to  be 
displeasing  to  us,  or  because  they  may  be  hard 
and  unintelligible* 

(6)  But  the  scriptural  views  of  the  agency  of 
Goid  in  producing  the  moral  renovation  of  man, 
when  carefully  examined,  are  by  no  means  in- 
consistent with  the  philosophy  of  the  day. 
They  agree  in  all  essential  points  with  the  doc- 
trine which  is  confirmed  by  experience  and 
reason,  respecting  the  providence  and  agency 
of  God.  For  {a)  all  MUty  and  power  which 
man  possesses  for  perceiving  the  truth,  and  for 
choosing  either  good  or  evil,  is  derived  solely 
from  God.  {h)  But  God  must  also  concur  by 
his  agency  in  the  use  and  exercise  of  these 
powers,  and  preserve  them  to  us  in  the  moment 
of  action.  Vide  s.  69.  (c)  We  owe  it  to  God, 
too,  that  we  have  opportunities  to  exert  our  fa- 
culties, and  objecta  about  which  we  may  em* 
ploy  them.  Through  the  divine  ordering  and 
government,  we  have  teachers,  and  all  the  other 
internal  and  external  assistsnces  for  acquiring 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  for  making  progress 
in  goodness.  If  we  are  deprived  of  these  aids, 
we  are  not  in  a  case  either  to  understand  the 
truth,  to  practise  virtue,  or  to  do  anything  great 
and  useful.  Vide  s.  70.  Everything  from 
without  which  contributes  to  our  moral  good  is 
ordsred  by  Divine  Providence  and  is  employed 
by  God  for  the  promotion  of  his  designs;  so 
that  to  him  alone  are  we  indebted  not  only  for 
all  temporal,  but  also  for  all  tpirittud  good; 
althoflgh  by  all  this  our  freedom  of  will  is  not 
in  the  least  impaired.  Vide  s.  70, 1.  But  being 
usable  to  fathom  or  comprehend  the  manner  of 
the  divine  government,  we  cannot  presume  to 
determine  positively  htMo  God  can  or  must  con- 
trol us,  and  in  what  way  he  mayi  or  may  not, 
exert  an  agency  in  promoting  our  moral  improve- 
ment. On  this  subject  we  must  confine  ourw 
selves  wholly  to  experience^  and  especially  to 
the  instructions  of  the  holy  scriptures,  if  we 
make  them  the  ground  of  our  knowledge.  Nor 
most  we  renounce  this  doctrine  because  we  can- 
not undeistand  the  internal  modus  of  it* 
3Q 
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SECTION  C  XXXII. 


A  SKETCH  OF  80MI  OT  THE  PAINCIPAL  TBB0BIB8 
mMPIOTtlf O  THE  OPBBATIONS  Or  OBACB«  AlID 
THB  FBBBDOM  (OB  ABILITY)  OP  MAN  IN  8Pt- 
BlTUALTRlNeS;  AND  THB  CONTBOTBBUBS  ON 
THIS  «VBJBOT  IN  THB  CHBISTIAN  CKUBCH. 

L  Opmiona  of  the  early  Greek  Faihen, 

In  the  earliest  ages,  shortly  after  the  time  of 
the  apostles,  there  was  no  controversy  on  this 
subject,  as  Augustine  himself  acknowledges. 
In  the  exhihition  of  this  doctrine  most  of  the 
flrst  teachers  contented  themseWes  with  that 
simplicity  which  prevails  in  the  New  Testa- 
meut«  They  so  express  theihseWes,  that  while 
they  affirm,  on  one  side,  that  man  reoeives  as* 
sistance  {ouanHa)  from  divine  grace,  they  still 
allow  to  him,  on  the  other  side,/re0cfem  of  ac- 
tion. Nothing  was  said  from  the  first  to  the 
third  oentary  about  irtetutible  grace.  Vide  s. 
79,  in  the  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  Original 
Sin.  So  Irenttus  says  In  many  passages,  «•  that 
God  compels  no  man ;  that  we  are  free,  and  can 
choose  good  or  evil.*'  Clement  of  Alexandria 
says,  » that  God  indeed  gutdee^  but  never  binde 
oar  free  wills ;  and  that  hence  to  beiieve  and  to 
ebey  is  in  man's  power."  In  the  third  century, 
Origen  expressed  his  opinion  still  more  defi- 
nitely than  the  Withers  who  had  preceded  him. 
In  his  work  iu^  op^wf«  (1*  iü*  o.  I.)  ho  says, 
we  are  indebted  for  faith  to  God  alone.  He 
gave  us  the  means  of  faith.  From  him  come 
both  the  faculties  which  man  has  of  doing  right, 
and  the  preservation  of  these  Acuities.  But 
the  use  of  these  faculties  bestowed  upon  us  de- 
pends  upon  ourselves.  When  therefore  in  some 
passages  of  the  New  Testament  the  improvement 
of  man  is  ascribed  solely  to  God,  and  in  others 
to  man  himself,  there  is  no  contradiction.  For 
even  that  which  depends  upon  our  own  free  will 
cannot  take  place  without  the  divine  assistance ; 
and  Crod  does  not  work  in  us  without  our  own 
eo-opetation.  For  he  does  not  bind  the  fkee 
human  will.  With  these  sentiments,  Athanap 
sins,  Basilius  the  Great,  Chrysostom,  and  other 
fkthers  of  the  Greek  church,  perfectly  agree. 

[2^%^.— The  early  Greek  fathers  were  led  to 
insist  thus  strongly  upon  o^«|ov(vcov,  JXraS^pwir, 
ftpothfcfli»,  (M«  Hlf-deUarmtnatitm^ freedom  eftke 
wili,)  by  sunding  in  immediate  conflict  with 
tlie  views  of  man  prevailing  throughout  the  hea- 
then world,  and  especially  among  the  conteoi- 
porary  Gnostic  sects.  Before  Christianity  was 
promulgated,  it  had  become  almost  universal  to 
regard  man  as  acting  ander  the  same  neceseity 
to  which  maSerial  natnie  is  subjected.  Evil 
was  supposed  either  to  belong  to  matter,  and  to 
be  inherent  in  the  haman  organisation,  or  to  re- 
sult from  an  irresisiiblo  £ite  and  nscessity. 
Thos  the  fires  and  aooooatable  agency  of  man 


was  theoretically  obscured,  and  praetiodty'  also, 
as  far  as  the  image  of  God,  which  is  Derer 
wholly  effaced,  can  be  obecored  by  tlm>fetie 
error  and  moral  corruption. 

The  publication  of  Christianity  east  mw  iighl 
upon  the  condition  and  relations  of  man.  While« 
by  revealing  a  remedy,  it  implied  his  helplesa- 
ness  and  need,  on  the  other  hand,  by  offering 
pardon,  it  implied  his  guilt  and  erpoeurt  U  pu» 
niehment^  and  by  appealing  to  the  divine  por- 
tion io  man  it  awakened  him  from  his  apathy 
as  to  moral  obligation  and  eiTorL  The  whole 
nature  of  the  Christian  remedy,  consisting  not 
of  magical  or  physical  influences— which  would 
have  been  requisite  had  man  been  under  n  na- 
tural necessity  of  sinning — but  of  moral  means, 
calling  our  morsl  faculties  into  exereise,  con* 
tained  an  implied  contradiction  to  the  pagan  and 
Manichean  philosophy,  and  struck  at  the  root 
of  every  view  which  derives  evil  from  n  neees- 
sity  of  nature  rather  than  from  the  perverted  nae 
of  our  moral  powers. 

From  these  considerations  it  may  be  explain- 
ed that  the  eariy  Greek  fathers  should  have  in- 
sisted so  disproportionately  upon  the  freedom 
of  the  human  will,  though  they  by  no  means 
went  into  the  Pelagian  excees  of  ascribing  to  it 
an  independency  on  divine  grace.  Had  they 
been  placed  in  as  immediate  contact  with  the 
stoical  or  pharisalcal  doctrine  of  human  seltsnf^ 
ficlenoy,  as  with  the  Pagan  and  Gnostic  idea  of 
natural  neceeeity,  they  would,  doubtless,  have 
given  to  man's  inability  and  dependence  on 
God  that  place  which  human  freedom  and  power 
now  bold  in  their  system. 

As  it  was,  the  excess  to  which  the  Greek 
fathera  carried  this  point  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  divergency  between  the  Eastern  and  Weet^ 
em  churches,  which  will  appear  in  the  aeqnel 
of  this  sketch. 

With  regard  to  the  anthropological  Tiews  of 
the  Greek  fathers  of  this  period,  cf.  Neander, 
Kirchengesebichte,  b.  i.,  Abth.  iH.  s.  1049 — 
1060.— Tb.] 

n.  Opiniotte  of  the  early  Latin  Fathered  and  the 
Doctrine  of  Petagiue. 
We  find  that  moat  of  the  ancient  Latin  ft- 
thers  agreed  with  this  simple  doctrine  ef  the 
Grsek  church.  So  Hilary,  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury ;  nor  were  any  obfeotions  made  to  him  be- 
fore the  time  of  Augustine,  near  the  beginang 
of  the  fif^  century.  We  find,  however,  in 
Africa,  even  before  the  time  of  Aognstine^  some 
tracea  of  the  peculiar  expressions  and  senti- 
ments which  were  aflerwards  fonned  by  him 
into  a  system,  which  he  held  in  opposition  to 
that  of  Pelagios.  Tertallian,  who  in  the  rest 
of  his  system  does  not  differ  from  the  Greeks, 
opposes  gratiam  dioinam  to  natura,  and  says 
that  the  vie  gratia  is  potefäior  natura,  (the 
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i  natural  powere  of  men,)  De  Antma,  c.  SI.  He, 
'  however,  al iowa  to  man  Hberi  arintrii polestaiem, 
!  Cy prtaa»  i n  the  third  eentu  ry ,  cornea  etil i  nearer 
to  the  opiniona  of  Aogoetine.  And  indeed 
f  there  iDQat  have  heen  many  in  Africa  hefore 
i  and  at  the  time  of  Auguetine  who  held  the  ee- 
i  aentiala  of  hie  ayatem. 
I  Thie  induced  Pelagiua,  (who  waa  a  native  of 

Britain,  bat  who  was  extenaively  read  in  the 
worka  of  the  Greek  fathere,)  in  the  beg^inning 
of  the  fifth  eentury,  to  analyze  and  collate  the 
doctrine«  of  the  Greek  fathere,  and  eepecially 
of  Origan,  and  to  draw  coneeqoencee  from  them 
which  they  themeeWea  had  not  authorized.  He 
taught  that  three  thinge  ehould  be  dietingoiahed 
in  man,  the  potte,  oeZfe,  and  agere*  For  the 
faitaUy  or  power  to  do  good  men  are  indebted 
u>  God  alone  (^o/ta),  who  had  granted  it  to 
human  nature.  To  will  and  to  oel  depende  upon 
man  himaelf.  Still  men  are  eo  aaeieted  by  the 
grace*  of  God  that  their  willing  and  acting  ie 
facilitated.  But  the  meane  which  God  makee 
uee  of  in  affording  hie  aid  are  dodrina  and  reoe- 
iaUo,  He  made  thie  laet  point  more  prominent 
than  any  of  the  teachere  who  had  preceded 
him ;  and  thie  wae  well.  But  in  other  pointa 
he  deviated  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible-^ 
viz.,  (o)  by  denying  naiural  depravity ;  (Jb)  by 
deriving  our  ability  to  do  good  eolely  or  princi- 
pally from  the  power  with  which  oar  nature 
wae  originally  endowed  by  God;  (e)  and  by 
allowing  to  God  no  real  inetromentality  in  the 
convereion  and  eanctification  of  men.  Accord- 
ing to  thie  eyetem,  God  worke  only  by  meane 
of  the  Chrietian  doctrine— i.  e«,  he  ie  the  author 
of  thie  doctrine,  which  containe  more  powerful 
motivee  than  any  other. 

Againet  thie  eyetem  Auguetine  contended.  In 
Africa,  councile  werf  held  in  oppoeition  to  Pe- 
lagiue,  in  which  hie  doctrine  wae  condemned. 
The  ChrietiaAe  of  the  Eaetern  church,  of  Paiee- 
tine  and  eleewhere,  did  not,  however,  aeeent  to 
thie  decieion ;  and  the  eame  ie  true  of  many  in 
the  Latin  churehee  beyond  the  bounde  of  Africa, 
and  at  firet  even  of  the  Roman  biehop  himaelf. 
Thie  wae  owing,  partly  to  the  extravagant  zeal 
of  Aoguetine,  and  to  the  mixture  of  many  erro- 
neoue  opinione  in  hie  eyetem ;  and  partly  to  the 
guarded  and  ambigaoue  phraeeology  of  Pela^ 
giue,  by  which  he  eoncealed  hie  departorea 
from  the  ecriptural  doctrine.  But  at  length 
Augoatine  enc^eeded  eo  far  in  hie  efforte,  that 
the  doctrine  of  Pelagiue  waa  condemned,  and 
the  condemnation  confirmed  by  the  Emperor. 
And  thue  the  theory  of  Auguetine  obtained  the 
predominance,  at  leaet  in  the  Weet 

m.  Augtutint^i  Dodrint  mpeeting  Chraee. 

(I)  He  held  that  homan  nature  ie  eo  de- 
praved (e.  79)  that  it  no  lon^r  poeaeeaee  free- 
dom of  will  in  epiritqal  thinge  (tarert  Hbero 


arhitrio  in  apiritualibus)^,  e.,  ie  unable  to  un- 
deratand  tpirttual  thing»,  (the  truthe  of  ealva- 
tion  contained  in  the  ecriptnree,)  or  to  aet  oon« 
formably  with  them,  without  the  divine  inetrae- 
tione  contained  in  the  aeripturee,  and  the  graeiooa 
aeeietanoe  of  God,  although  he  may  poe^eeee  free- 
dom in  natural  thing«  {Uberum  arbiUrium  habere 
in  naiuraUbiu) — ^i.  e.,  he  may  learn  God  from 
nature  and  reaeon,  and  fulfil  many  of  hie  dutiee. 
The  Bible,  too,  teachee  that  the  wicked  come 
at  length  to  euch  a  habit  of  einning  that  th^ 
become  the  elaves  of  ein,  (John,  viii.  39,  36; 
Rom.  vii.  33,)  and  that  they  can  be  delivered 
from  thie  elavery  only  by  iaith  in  Jeeue  Chriet 
and  by  divine  aeeietanoe.  Since  now  Augoe» 
tine  wae  led,  by  oppoeition  to  Pelagioe,  to  ex- 
aggerate the  doctrine  of  natural  depravity,  (vide 
e.  79,  80,)  he  repreeented  the  aeeietanoe  afford- 
ed by  God  in  the  improvement  of  man  as  truly 
eompubory^  and  of  euch  a  nature  ae  to  infringe 
upon  human  freedom.  The  ancient  fathere,  on 
the  other  hand,  held  to  «ri  o^fSovtfcor,  ander- 
etanding  by  thie  term,  or  the  term  Uberum  arbi^ 
trium^  (which  TertuUian  firet  borrowed  from  a 
term  in  Roman  law,)  the  power  of  roan  to 
chooee  good  or  evil  freely  and  without  eompu^ 
»on.  Thie  view  wae  univeraally  held  in  the 
Eaet,  and  in  the  Weet,  too,  before  the  Pelagian 
controvereiee. 

(3)  Auguetine  made  a  careful  dietinotion  be- 
tween fmtvre  and  grace.  Vide  a.  139,  II.,  and 
MoruB,  p.  334,  note  3.  Grace  alone  can  renew 
man;  he  can  do  nothing  for  thie  end  by  the 
powere  of  mere  nature.  And  it  ie  true,  in  a  ceiv 
tain  eenee,  according  to  the  Bible,  that  num 
alone  cannot  deliver  himeelff  that  by  hie  own  uii- 
aided  powers  he  cannot  renew  himie/f.  But  Au- 
guetine went  further  than  thie,  and  the  additione 
which  he  made  are  not  ecriptural.  Man,  be 
eaid,  can  do  nothing  which  will  at  all  contribute 
to  hie  epiritoal  recovery.  He  ie  like  a  lump 
of  clay,  or  a  etatoe,  without  life  or  activity. 
Henoe,  he  denied  virtue  and  ealvation  to  the 
heathen,  and  to  all  who  are  not  enlightened  by 
grace.     Vide  a.  181. 

(3)  Thie  divine  grace,  which  alone  ie  able  lo 
renew  the  heart,  ie  deecribed  by  Auguetine  aa 
effieax  and  »uffiäen^^.  e.,  alone  euffieient  to 
overcome  the  power  of  ein,  (in  which  Aogu»- 
tine  wae  right,)  and  aleo  ae  irreeidibilie.  For 
he  conceived  grace  to  be  the  direct  operation  of 
divine  omnipotence,  aeting  in  a  miraculeue 
manner,  qua  vohntatem  hominum  tndeelinabiU 
vi  ad  bona  trahat, 

(4)  Auguetine  made  a  threefold  divieion  of 
grace,  founded  on  the  doctrine  which  be  held  in 
oppoeition  to  Pelagiue,  that  to  will^  to  be  ofr/e, 
and  to  perform^  depend  eolely  on  divine  grace«- 
viz.,  (a)  gratia  exeiian»  or  incipiene^  that  grace 
whieh  rendeia  the  human  will  inclined  to  faith, 
excitee  good  emotione,  and  piodoeee  the  begin- 
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mngs  of' faith.  Other  names  giTen  to  this  in- 
cipient grace  are,  prseveniena^  pu/sant,  irakensy 
«oftifu,  praqMxrans.  (b)  Operatu  or  fffieittiM^  that 
grace  which  imparts  faith  and  new  spiritaal 
•powers  for  the  performance  of  duty.  God  pro- 
duces good  desires  and  determinations  in  man 
by  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  (c)  Co- 
operaiUf  perficienB^  or  asaUians^  that  by  which 
the  believer  is  assisted  after  his  conyersion,  so 
that  he  will  be  able  to  perform  good  works,  and 
to  perserere  in  faith. 

Angostine  differed  from  all  the  theologians 
who  had  preceded  him,  in  teaching  that  grace 
antieipaUd  the  human  will,  (jpravenire  voiunta- 
tern,)  This  may  be  understood  in  a  very  just 
and  scriptural  sense.  But  Augustine  meant  by 
it  nothing  less  than  that  the  first  good  desires 
and  determinations  to  amend  are  miraculously 
produced,  or  infused  into  the  heart  by  diyine 
grace ;  whereas  the  earlier  theologians  had  uni- 
formly taught  that  God  gives  man,  in  the  use 
of  means,  opportunity  to  repent,  and  that  he 
glides  and  assists  in  this  work  by  his  own 
agency ;  but  that  man  himself  must  be  active, 
and  must  form  the  resolution  to  repent,  and 
have  a  disposition  to  do  so ;  in  which  case  di- 
vine mercy  will  come  to  his  relief,  (quod  vohifif 
ia$  hominum  prtBoeniat  auxiUa  gratim.)  To  this 
view,  however,  Augustine  could  not  consent, 
because  he  denied  all  power  to  the  human  will. 
In  this  work,  man,  in  his  view,  is  entirely  pa9' 
tivt.  But  many  of  his  followers  in  the  West 
differed  from  him  in  this  particular,  and  adhered 
to  the  more  ancient  representation.  Afterwards 
they  were  frequently  numbered  with  the  Semi- 
Pelagians,  and  in  the  sixth  century  their  doc- 
trine was  condemned. 

(5)  With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which 
saving  grace  operates,  Augustine  believed  that 
in  the  case  of  those  who  enjoy  revelation,  grace 
commonly  acts  by  means  of  the  toor(2,  or  the 
divine  doctrine,  but  sometimes  direetly,  because 
God  is  not  confined  to  the  use  of  means.  On 
this  point  there  was  great  logomachy.  Real 
conversions,  even  in  such  extraordinary  cases 
as  that  of  Paul,  are  effected  by  the  word  of  God, 
and  the  believing  reception  of  it;  although  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  word  is  brought 
home  to  the  heart  may  be  extraordinary. 

(6)  Augustine  connected  all  these  doctrines 
with  his  theory  respecting  the  ufteondiiional  de- 
eru  (f  Godf  respecting  which  vide  s.  32.  He 
taught  that  the  anticipating  and  efficient  grace 
of  God  depend  not  at  all  upon  man  and  his 
worthiness,  (susceptibility,)  but  solely  on  the 
decree  of  God.  God,  according  to  his  own  will, 
elected  some,  from  all'eternity,  from  the  whole 
mass  of  mankind,  in  order  to  make  them  vessels 
of  mercy,  (susceptible  of  his  grace ;)  while  from 
others  he  withholds  this  reaovating  grace,  that 
they  may  be  vessels  of  wrath*    He  imparts,  in- 


deed, to  all  the  atUieipating  grat^j  bat  effitiefd 
grate  only  to  a  /eu>— 'Vtz.,  the  elect.  Of  this 
procedure  none  can  complain;  for  God  is  not 
bound  to  bestow  his  grace  upon  any.  Thos  the 
efficacy  {effiama)  of  grace  on  the  heart  is  made 
by  him  to  depend  on  the  unconditional  deeree 
of  God,  {ah  eleelione  Dei^)  and  also  the  opposi- 
tion (renaieniiä)  of  men :  the  latter  on  the  de- 
eretum  reprobaiionU.  For  God  does  not  will  to 
exert  the  whole  power  of  his  grace  upon  the 
heart  of  those  who  prove  reprobate.  Wky  be 
does  not  we  are  unable  to  determine;  this  is 
one  of  the  unfathomable  mysteries  of  the  divine 
decrees.  Such  doctrines  as  these  are  distinctly 
expressed  in  many  of  the  writings  of  Augus- 
tine,— ^as  in  his  work.  De  predeslinaUone  Sanc- 
torum. He  is  not,  however,  at  all  times  con- 
sistent with  himself;  and  feeling  how  hard  his 
doctrine  is,  sometimes  expresses  himeelf  less  se- 
verely. [For  a  more  complete  view  of  the  sys- 
tem of  Augustine,  cf.  the  Jan,  No.  of  Bib.  Repo- 
sitory, for  1833,  Art.  Augustine  and  Pelagios.] 

IV.  Ccnirovtrm»  on  Particular  Points  in  the 
Auguttinian  System» 

The  system  of  Augustine  respecting  grace 
was,  taken  as  a  whole,  made  fnndmnental  in 
the  Western  church  in  the  ages  succeeding  his. 
Some  adopted  it  entire,  others  only  in  part; 
most,  however,  dissented  from  it  in  some  parti- 
culars, and  lowered  it  down,  so  to  speak.  They 
retained  many  of  his  terms, #ut  employed  them 
in  a  more  just  and  scriptural  sense.  Others,  on 
the  contrary,  adopted  the  system  of  Pelagius,  or 
endeavoured  to  compose  a  new  system  by  com- 
bining his  opinions  with  those  of  Augustine. 
The  principal  points  on  which  a  difference  of 
opinion  existed  in  the  Latin  church  were  the 
following — viz., 

(1)  The  doctrine  of  j9r6d!e»/ina/ton.  Although 
Augustine  believed  in  unconditional  decrees, 
this  doctrine  never  became  universal  in  the 
Latin  church.  Most  of  the  members  of  this 
church,  until  the  ninth  century,  held  only  to 
those  passages  in  his  works  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed himself  with  less  rigour.  But  in  the 
ninth  century,  when  Goltschalk  began  to  advo- 
cate unconditional  decrees  strenuously,  a  vehe- 
ment controversy  arose.  Vide  s.  33,  note.  His 
principal  opponents  were  Rabanus  Mauras, 
Hinkmar,  and  others,  who  justly  derived  pre- 
destination from  God's  foreknowledge  of  the 
free  actions  of  men.  In  this  opinion  they  had 
many  followers,  though  a  large  number  still 
adopted  the  theory  of  Augustine,  af\er  mode- 
rating and  modifying  it  in  various  ways.  To 
this  party  Peter  of  Lombard  y  and  other  school- 
men belonged.  Luther  and  Melanctbon  (as 
well  as  Calvin  and  Beza)  were  at  first  strong' 
Augustinians;  but  they  afterwards  abandoned 
his  doctrine  of  predestination,  while  Calvin  and 
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Ben  ttill  adhered  to  it,  and  made  it  a  doctrine 
of  their  chureb.  Vide  the  sections  above  cited. 
Between  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centa- 
ries  the  moet  violent  controversies  on  this  sub- 
ject  raged  in  the  Romish  church,  between  the 
i  Jansenists,  who  were  aealous  Angnstinians, 
and  the  Jesuits  in  the  Netherlands  and  France. 
The  latter  agreed  very  nearly  in  sentiment  with 
Rabanus,  and  had  many  supporters. 

(3)  The  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  human 
una  and  its  relation  to  the  operations  of  grace. 
On  this  subject  there  are  three  principal  systems. 

FinL  77u  Äugudivian^  which  allows  to 
man  no  freedom  of  will  in  spiritual  things,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  above  made ;  No.  iii. 
The  strenuous  adherents  of  Augustine  above 
named  entirely  agreed  with  him  in  this  particu- 
lar ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  entire  inability  of 
man  in  spiritual  things,  in  the  sense  of  Augus- 
tine, was  sealously  advocated  by  the  Domini- 
cans, who  in  this  followed  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Out  of  this  arose  the  violent  controversy  which 
prevailed  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, de  auxiHie  gratue^  between  the  Domini- 
cans and  Netherland  theologians  on  the  one 
aide«  and  th6  Jesuits  and  their  adherents  on  the 
other,  and  afterwards,  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  between  the  Jesuits  and 
Jansenists.  Luther,  with  Carlstadt  and  some 
others  of  his  coadjotora,  belonged  at  first  to  this 
high  party.  The  former  defended  this  doctrine 
in  his  book.  De  $ervo  arbitrio^  against  Erasmus. 
Afterwards,  however,  his  views  became  very 
much  more  moderate,  and  he  retained  but  little 
more  of  the  doctrine  of  Augustine  than  the 
terms  in  which  it  was  expressed.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  large  number  of  the  theologians  of 
his  church. 

Secondly.  The  eeholaetic  eyetem.  Most  of  the 
achoolmen  endeavoured  to  moderate  the  theory 
of  Augustine.  They  taught  that  grace  is  indeed 
powerful  and  efficacious,  but  that  man  is  not 
compelled  by  it,  and  can  resist  it.  The  assent 
of  the  human  will  must  aeeompany  grace,  with- 
out which  it  is  ineffioacbns.  They  allowed, 
therefore,  the  freedom  of  the  will  in  a  certain 
sense.  They  held  that  the  will  of  man  can 
either  follow  or  resist  grace;  while  still  they 
admitted  that  grace  has  a  certain  influence  in 
the  renovation  of  man,  not  indeed  miraculous, 
but  yet  acting  physically  in  connexion  with  the 
divine  word.  They  were  followed  afterwards 
in  the  Romish  church  by  the  great  body  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  on  this  aoeoant  were  inroived  in 
mnch  controversy  with  the  Dominicans,  Jansen- 
ists, and  others,  who  were  strict  Augustinians, 
and  by  whom  they  were  accused  of  inclining 
to  Pelsgianism.  At  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, in  the  sixteenth  century,  this  theory 
prevailed  far  and  wide  in  the  Romish  church, 
and  was  defended  by  Eck  and  Erasmus  against 


Luther.  It  was  adopted  by  Melsnethon,  and 
expressly  avowed  by  him  aftsr  the  death  of  Lu- 
ther, and  by  the  theologians  of  bis  school  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Others,  hswever,  would  not 
swerve  from  the  earlier  sjrstem  of  Luther,# 
though  the  difference  which  now  existed  be- 
tween the  two  parties  was  more  is  words  than 
in  reality.  This  doctrine  was  eallsd  by  the  la^ 
ter  eynergiom,  and  its  advocatts  tynergwif,  bo- 
cause  they  taught  that  the  Operations  of  graco 
are  accompanied  by  the  action  of  the  human 
will.  The  principal  advocate  of  this  synergism 
was  Victorin  Strigel,  and  its  principal  oppo- 
nent Flacius.  Since  that  period  the  opinions  on 
both  sides  have  assumed  a  auch  more  mode- 
rate shape,  and  a  great  deal  of  logomaphy  han 
ceased ;  but  there  still  remaias  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  point  in  the  protsstant  as  well 
as  in  the  catholic  church. 

Thirdly.  The  syetem  of  Pelogiiu.  Many  think 
that  this  system  is  better  than  any  other  to  re- 
move the  contradiction  between  haman  freedom 
and  the  influences  of  grace.  Pelagins  entirely 
denies  any  physical  influence  of  graee^  and  any 
alteration  of  the  will  effected  by  means  of  it» 
Ood,  indeed,  operates  on  men,  but  merely 
through  the  (natural)  power  of  the  truths  of  re- 
ligion, of  which  he  is  the  author.  Man  has 
ability  both  to  understand  these  truths  and  live 
according  to  them,  and  also  sbility  to  sin.  And 
this  is  the  freedom  of  will  essential  to  man. 
God  causae  the  renovation  of  the  heart,  but 
merely  through  the  influence  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, inasmuch  as  this  doctrine,  of  which  God 
is  the  author,  contains  mors  powerful  motives 
to  improvement  than  any  human  systems.  V ide 
the  Estimate,  No.  ii.  ad  fin.  Many  modem 
theologians  have  received  this  system  entirely, 
and  some  have  undertaken  to  interpret  the  com- 
mon ecclesiastical  formulas  and  the  Aogusti- 
nian  phraseology  in  conformity  with  it.  Re- 
specting these  controversies  and  systems  vide 
the  works  of  Vossius,  Sirmond,  Mauguin, 
Serry,  Norisius;  also  the  works  of  Semler, 
Welch  (Ketaergeschichte),  Rosier  (Bibliothek 
der  Kirchenväter),  and  others.  [Of.  Neander, 
Kirehengesch.  b.  ii.  Abth.  iii.  Bretschneider,  b* 
ii.  s.  606.-.TR.] 

V.  Later  History  of  this  Doctrine. 

Since  the  seventsenth,  and  especially  since 
the  eighteenth  century,  many  theologians  of  the 
Protestant  church  have  laboured  to  cast  light  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  operations  of  grace  and  the 
efficacy  of  the  divine  word,  and  to  exhibit  this 
doctrine  in  a  manner  oorreapondent  with  the 
principles  of  modem  philosophy.  Some  have 
declared  themselves  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
Pelagian  system.  Others  have  adopted  it  only 
in  part,  or,  while  they  have  held  it,  have  dis- 
guised their  belief  by  using  the  teims  of  the 
2q3 
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Aogtittinran  or  seholastie  theory  in  an  entirely 
different  tense  from  what  belongs  to  ttiem,  in 
reality  denying  physical  infloence.  In  this 
pointf  however,  the  protestant  chnreh  is  agfreed, 
%  that  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not  act  immediatehf, 
bat  mediaUfy,  through  the  word,  s.  130,  II. 
So  clearly  do  the  symbols  teach.  Moms,  p. 
931,  n.  I.  Still  there  is  a  great  diTcrsity  of 
opinion  on  the  question  about  the  manner  in 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  acts  through  the  word, 
and  on  the  question  whether  these  operations 
may  be  denominated  tupematural,  and  in  what 
sense.  On  these  points  there  are  two  principal 
theories  pretaleotin  the  protestant  church. 

(1)  Many  hold  that  although  grace  operates 
through  the  word,  there  is  still  connected  with 
the  word  a  special  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 
enlightening  and  converting  men.  This  power, 
however,  is  never  exerted  without,  but  always 
in  connexion  with  the  word.  Onnjundum  cum 
Ufu  doctrirue  nuxUium  Dei,  quod  ilk  fert  iUentu 
bus  ea,  Morui,  p.  938,  note.  The  greater  part, 
though  not  all  of  the  early  protestant  and  Lu- 
theran theologians,  were  of  this  opinion.  So 
Melancthon.  Some  gave  such  a  turn  to  this 
doctrine  that  tViey  were  suspected  of  fanaticism. 
This  was  the  case  with  Herm.  Rathmann,  a 
Lathemn  preacher  in  Dantzig,  who  affirmed  in 
his  work,  ^^Gnadenreich  CÄrtjft',"  1691,  that  man 
18  so  depraved  that  the  Word  of  God  can  by 
itself  exert  no  powbr  on  his  heart,  unless  the 
almighty  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  connected 
with  it.  Upon  this  a  great  controversy  arose 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  Some,  too,  of  the 
party  of  the  pietists,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
expressed  themselves  so  vaguely  on  this  point 
that  they  were  suspected  of  fanaticism.  But, 
in  fact,  neither  their  opinions,  nor  that  of  Rath- 
mann, can  properiy  be  called  fanatteah  Fana- 
tics and  enthusiasts  believe  in  an  illumination 
and  renovation  of  man  effected  immediately  by 
God,  without  the  use  of  the  word,  or  the  truths 
of  the  holy  scriptures,  of  which  consequently 
they  speak  with  disregard.  So,  e.  g.,  the 
Quakers.  Vide  Morus,  p.  231,  s.  5,  for  a  brief 
view  of  their  system. 

Many  modem  theologians  have  entirely  de- 
parted from  these  views,  (vide  No.  9 ;)  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  many  have  adhered  to  the 
more  ancient  theory,  and  defended  it  against  all 
attacks.  E.  g.,  C.  A.  Bertling,  Vorstellung 
was  die  Lutherische  Kirche  von  der  Kraft  der 
heiligen  Schrift  lehre;  Dantzig,  1756, 4to.  The 
author  of  the  ••  Freundschaftliche  Unterredun- 
gen über  die  Wirkungen  der  Gnade,"  2te  Ausg. 
4  thl.;  Halle,  1T74,  8vo.  Also  the  '»Briefe 
Über  die  Wirkungen  der  Gnade,"  by  the  same 
author,  which  is  the  best  work  in  favour  of  this 
theory.  Gotil.  Christ.  Storr,  «>De  Spiritus 
Sancti  in  mentibus  nostris  efficientia,  et  de  mo- 
mento  ejus  doctrinae;"  Tubingen,  1777,  4to. 


Of.  Gehe,  Diss,  inang.  de  argwnento  qtiod  pM 
divinitate  religionis  Christianas  ab  experientia 
docitur;  Gdttingen,  1796. 

This  theory,  however  little  it  may  soeofd 
with  the  prevailing  principles  of  modem  philo- 
sophy, is  strongly  supported  by  many  passages 
of  scripture,  s.  130,  s.  131, 11.  4. 

(9)  Others,  on  the  contrary,  hold  that  the 
divine  and  tupematwrai  (though  they  do  not 
like  to  make  use  of  this  word)  power  of  the 
word  (f  God,  by  which  man  is  converted,  is  not 
to  be  looked  for  in  connexion  with  the  word, 
but  as  belonging  to  the  word  itself.  They  thus 
consider  the  power  by  which  man  is  renewed 
and  made  holy,  to  be  in  no  sense  a  pkymeal, 
but  rather  a  hgico-moral  power.  This  opinion, 
which  is  fundamentally  Pelagian,  was  ingeni- 
ously defended  in  the  seventeenth  century  by 
Claud  Pajon,  a  reformed  theologian  of  Orleans; 
It  led,  however,  to  much  controversy.  This 
opinion  was  first  fully  exhibited  in  the  Lutheraa 
church,  after  the  eighteenth  century,  by  Job. 
Ernest  Schubert,  in  his  ••  Unterricht  von  der 
Kraft  der  heiligen  Schrift;"  Helmst&dt,  1753, 
4to.  It  was  against  this  work  that  Bertling 
wrote«  Cf,  No.  I.  It  was  afterwards  defended 
by  Spalding,  ««Ueber  den  Worth  der  €refuhl« 
in  Christenthum,"  and  by  Eberhard,  •*  Apologie 
des  Sekretes,"  thl.  i.,  iii.  The  most  copioos 
and  learned  work  on  this  subject  is,  Jnnkheira, 
•«Von  dem  Uebernaturiiohen  in  den  Onaden- 
wirkungen ;"  Erlangen,  1775,  8vo.  This  the- 
ory has  been  adopted  by  most  modem  theolo- 
gians of  the  protestant  church,  and  essentially 
even  by  Morus.  They  frequently  employ,  in- 
deed, the  ancient  phraseology  and  formulas, 
but  in  a  different  sense  fVom  that  in  which  they 
were  originally  used— a  sense  which  is  consi- 
dered by  them  more  rational,  i.  e.,  more  con- 
formed to  the  philosophical  system  adopted  by 
these  modern  theologians.  We  shall  now  give 
a  brief  historical  account  and  illustration  of  this 
theory,  which  at  present  Is  the  most  popular  and 
current  among  protesUnt  theologians,  adding, 
however,  a  critique  as  we  pass  along. 

SECTION  CXXXIII. 

EXHIBITION  OF  THE  MODERN  THEORY  RESPECTIXO 
THE  blviNITV  OF  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  GRACE, 
AND  THE  POWER  OF  THE  WORD  OF  GOD.* 

L  Bam  does  God  ad  in  promoting  the  Matal  Ah 
prooement  and  PerfeäUm  ofMknf  and  in  what 
eonaiH»  the  Dvobwtyof  the  Operationo  of  Oraot? 

(1)  God  does  not  act  in  such  a  way  as  to 


*  How  far  I  aaaent  to  this  theory,  either  on  scrip- 
tnral  or  other  groands»  will  appear  from  the  pr^rioofl 
sections.  Where  I  agree  with  it  entirely»  I  «lisJI 
state  it  as  my  opinion ;  wherever  it  appears  to  oie 
erroneous — ^i.  e.  not  demonstrable  from  the  Bible-- 
1  shall  give  it  as  the  opinion  of  other«. 
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infringe  upon  lb«  free  will  of  maa«  or  to  inteiv 
[  fere  with  the  ose  of  his  powers.  Vide  Phil.  ii. 
IS,  13.  Consequently,  God  does  not  act  on 
I  leao  immediaithf^  producing  ideas  in  their  souls 
t  without  the  preacbing  or  reading  of  the  scrip* 
f  tures,  or  influencing  their  will  in  any  other  way 
than  by  the  understanding.  Did  God  operate 
f  in  any  other  way  than  through  the  understand- 
I  ing,  be  would  operate  miraculously  and  irrensti' 
bly.  And  the  practice  of  virtue  under  such  an 
influence  would  hare  no  internal  worth;  it 
would  be  compelled«  and  consequently  incapa- 
ble of  reward.  But  experience  teaches  that  the 
work  of  lefonnation  and  holiness  is  not  eflected 
violently  and  at  once,  but  by  degrees;  which 
could  not  be  the  case  if  God  acted  irresistibly 
and  miraculously.  Experience  teaches,  too, 
that  man  can  resist;  and  so  the  Bible  says  ex- 
pressly. Matt  xxiii.  37 ;  Heb.  iii.  8,  seq. ;  John, 
vii.  17;  ActSy  vii.  51.  We  find,  also,  that  the 
moral  reformation  of  man  cannot  take  place  with- 
out earnest  and  zealous  effort,  (the  working  out 
of  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  Phil,  ii.,) 
or  the  vigorous  exercise  of  one's  own  powers ; 
and  that  man  must  be  anything  rather  than  pas- 
sive and  inactive  in  this  matter.  The  Bible 
teaches  the  same  thing,  and  so  requires  of  men 
that  they  should  reform,  change  their  heart, 
Acu,  ii.  38;  viii.  22.  It  exhorts  them  to  in- 
crease in  knowledge  and  virtue,  Epbes.  ii.  10 ; 
Tit.  ii.  17 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  I,  2,  seq«  And  for  what 
purpose  has  God  given  to  man  the  direct  reve- 
lation of  his  will,  if  it  is  not  to  be  used  and 
employed  by  God  himsolf  in  promoting  the  sal- 
vation of  men!  Hence  ail  genuine  Protestant 
theologiaas,  on  whatever  other  points  they  may 
differ,  are  agreed  in  this. 

(2)  The  divinity  in  the  operations  of  grace 
consists, 

(a)  In  the  doctrine  revealed  by  God»  For  by 
means  of  this,  faith  is  excited  and  preserved  in 
men.  This  doctrine  could  not  have  been  dis- 
covered by  man  without  a  divine  revelation; 
and  God  is  the  author  of  all  the  eflects  which 
result  from  it.  In  the  same  way  we  properly 
ascribe  to  a  discourse,  or  to  a  great  writer,  all 
the  beneficial  efl*ect8  which  may  result  from  his 
discovery  or  writings,  and  regard  him  as  the 
author  of  these  effects.  All  this  is  true;  but 
this  is  not  all  which  the  Bible  teaches  on  this 
subject.  The  Bible  teaches  that  besides  this 
there  iean  agency  ef  Qod  connected  with  divine 
truth  and  aeosoipanying  it;  er  that  there  is  coin 
nected  with  the  divine  word  vn  operation  of 
God  on  the  hearts  of  men,  having  for  its  end 
their  improvement  and  holiness.  Vide  e.  131, 
IL  4. 

(by  Jh  the  mtse  mnd  ben^ieetU  txtemal  intiitw 
Hone  wkieh  God  Acs  etiabUshed^  by  which  man 
is  led  to  the  knowledge  of  the  trath,  and  his 
heart  is  prepared  and  inclined  to  receive  it. 


Who  can  fail  to  reoognise  the  diviae  hand  in 
these  external  circumstances,  by  which  so  pow» 
erful  an  influence  is  exerted  upon  us;  and  which 
are  often  entirely  beyond  our  own  controll 
How  much  does  the  moral  cultiro  and  improve- 
ment of  man  depend  on  birth,  parentage,  early 
instruction,  education,  society,  example,  na» 
tural  powers,  adversity,  or  prosperity !  Vide  s. 
131,  II.  4.  These  circumstances  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  Rom.  ii«  4,  seq.  Hence  it 
follows  that  God  has  made  wise  arrangements  for 
the  good  of  man,  which  may  properly  be  called 
graee^  inasmuch  as  they  are  proofs  of  his  unde- 
served goodness.  It  follows  also  that  God 
withholds  his  assistance  from  none,  and  that 
the  work  of  moral  renovation  is  effected  in  a 
manner  entirely  adapted  to  our  moral  nature, 
not  forcibly,  irresistibly,  instantaneoualy,  but 
gradually.    Vide  s.  126,  seq. 

Now,  so  far  as  the  end  which  God  has  in 
view,  in  wisely  ordering  these  circumstances 
and  appointing  these  means,  is  attained— i.  e.t 
when  man  does  not  himself  resist  their  influ- 
ence, this  grace  may  be  called  effieaeiom»  Still 
it  is  exerted  in  such  a  way  that  no  one  is  «om- 
pelled.  Grace  never  acts  irreeiaiibly.  The  re- 
newal of  man  is  eflfeeted  by  God  throogh  the 
Christian  doctrine,  the  influence  of  which  can 
be  resisted,  because  it  acts  on  the  will  through 
the  understanding;  and  the  will  is  not  neeena^ 
rily  determined,  but  only  rendered  disposed  to 
determine  itself  for  a  particular  object.  In  the 
physical  world  the  law  of  si^fficieni  reofon  and 
of  necessity  prevails ;  in  the  moral  world,  the 
law  of  freedom,  God,  therefore,  who  himself 
has  given  this  law,  will  not  act  inisontradiction 
to  it.  Frequently,  however,  one  cannot  prevent 
the  good  impressions  and  emotions  which  arise 
on  hearing  or  reading  the  trutlis  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion ;  just  as  he  is  unable  to  prevent  the 
sensations  or  ideas  which  external  objects  pro- 
duce  in  his  mind,  through  the  senses.  Thia 
observation,  which  is  founded  on  the  nature 
of  the  human  soul,  gave  rise  to  the  position 
which  was  taken  in  the  controversies  between 
the  Jansentsts  and  Jesuits;  gratiam  non  etae 
irreeiatibilem^  eed  ineoiiabilem.  For  although 
man  cannot  prevent  in  every  case  good  impres- 
sions and  emotions,  he  is  able  to  prevent  the 
oonseqiiences  of  them  in  actual  reformation. 

n.  ^  u>hai  manner  doe»  God  operate  on  the  heart 

of  man  through  the  Word,  in  promoting  Am  Morat 

Improvement? 

On  this  point  theologians  are  divided. 

(1)  The  natural  power  of  truth  acU  first  on 
the  human  understanding.  The  Cbristian  doc- 
trine makes  us  acquainted  with  God,  with  hie 
feelings  towards  us,  and  with  what  be  requiree 
of  us.  It  delivers  us  from  ignorance  and  preju« 
dice.  For  all  this  we  are  indebted  to  God«  God 
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gave  08  these  iostracUons  that  they  might  have 
ao  effect  upon  us — ^i.  e.,  tha^  they  might  act 
powerfully  on  the  will,  and  excite  in  us  good  feel- 
iogs  and  resolotiois.  Tbua  the  conaideration  of 
the  divine  promises  revealed  in  Christianity 
tends  to  lead  oar  minds  to  repose  confidence  in 
God.  The  consideration,  too,  of  these  promises, 
and  the  examination  of  oar  condact  by  the  di- 
vine precepts,  produces  sorrow  and  repentance. 
These  precepts  aid  promises,  which  the  Chris- 
tian religion  makes  known,  are  adapted  to  pro- 
duce zeal  for  viitue  or  holiness.  At  first  our 
powers  for  goodness  are  weak;  but  by  exercise 
they  inerease  in  strength  and  become  confirmed. 
Vide  Art.  xi.  All  this  takes  place  according  to 
the  natural  laws  of  the  human  mind ;  but  the 
effect  produced  does  not  cease  on  this  account  to 
be  the  work  of  God. 

(3)  But  the  New  Testament  always  ascribes 
to  the  Christian  religion  a  greater  power  and 
efficacy  in  rendering  men  virtuous  and  happy 
than  to  any  truth  ever  discovered  or  taught  by 
man,  or  supported  merely  by  arguments  of  hu- 
man wisdom.  Thus  Paul  says,  Romans,  i.  16, 
ivo^iXiAV  Xfuatov  is  6vpaff*s  &eov  §if  ötdti^uuf 
Hwtti  f9  K«tfffivoyf».  In  1  Cor.  i.  and  ii.  he 
shews  that  the  gospel  had  produced  greater  ef- 
fects than  any  human  system  ever  did  or  could 
produce,  although  exhibited  in  the  most  eloquent, 
forcible,  and  convincing  manner.  Cf.  John, 
vi.  63,  and  John,  iii.  Experience  and  history 
confirm  this^  Philosophers  and  moralists,  who 
depend  apon  the  internal  strength  and  validity 
of  their  systems  derived  from  human  wisdom, 
have  never  been  able  to  accomplish  such  great 
and  wonderful  results  as  the  Christian  religion 
has  produced,  although  exhibited  without  elo- 
quence or  human  wisdom.  What  merely  human 
teacher  of  morals  could  ever  boast  of  so  great 
and  remarkable  an  eflfect  from  his  instructions  as 
we  read  of  in  Acts,  ti.  37,  and  viii.  *37 — 38  ?  And 
whence  is  all  this  ?  Some  have  thought  it  to  be 
owing  to  thediWn«  auUioriiy  on  which  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  is  published.  This  authority,  they 
say,  exerts  more  influence  on  one  who  aeknow' 
ledge»  t7,  and  removes  doubts  and  difficulties  m<Nre 
easily,  than  the  most  convincing  arguments  and 
the.most  eloquent  address,  which  depend  on  no- 
thing more  than  mere  human  authority.  But 
why  have  not  other  religions,  which  have  also 
been  published  on  divine  authority^  produced 
these  same  effects  1  This  divine  authority  can- 
not therefore  be  the  only  ground  of  the  difference. 
With  this  must  be  connected  the  internal  excel- 
lence of  the  religion  itself,  and  the  salutary  na- 
ture of  its  doctrines.  These  two  taken  together 
constitute  the  whole  cause,  so  far  at  least  as  it  is 
eaeiernally  visible,  of  the  facts  under  considera- 
tion. But  even  these  do  not  satisfactorily  ac- 
count for  all  the  effects  produced  by  the  Christian 
doctrine ;  they  are  not  assigned  by  the  holy  scrip- 


tares  as  the  principal  eauM  from  wkich  tbaae 
effects  are  explicable.  The  scriptures  teach 
that  the  cause  of  these  great  effects  does  DOt  lie 
merely  in  the  power  and  weight  of  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  and  the  evidence  by  which  they 
are  supported,  btä  prineipally  in  the  eUmighiy 
power  and  influence  rf  God^  who  through  the 
Christian  doctrine  works  in  the  souls  of  men. 
Vide  s.  131,  H.  4.  This  efficacy  of  the  divine 
doctrine  is  called  in  theology,  the  power  (w, 
efficada)  tf  the  divine  word» 

(3)  If^erenee»  drawn  from  the  preceding  idai»- 
ment, 

(a)  The  power  of  the  word  of  God,  or  the 
9jgeney  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  not  phynctU  bat 
logico-moral^.  e.,  the  Holy  Spirit  acts  upon  the 
human  soul  in  a  manner  conformed  to  oar  ra- 
tional and  moral  nature.  This  infloenoe  is 
founded  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  of  the  motives  contained  in  it,  by 
which  the  human  will  is  drawn^  but  not  eon- 
pelled.  To  this  is  added,  on  the  part  of  man, 
the  firm  conviction  of  the  divine  origin  and  au- 
thority of  this  doctrine,  and  of  the  divine  su- 
perintendence by  which  its  effect  on  him  is  in- 
creased. Power  to  convince  and  reform  is  im- 
parted to  and  connected  with  the  Christian  doc- 
trine in  the  same  'way  as  power  to  geiminate 
and  grow  is  given  to  seed,  and  power  to  heal, 
to  medicine. 

This  last  statement  is  in  itself  true  and  scrip- 
tural. Cf.  Mark,  iv.  38.  But  it  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  other  equally  scriptural  view  of 
the  influence  of  God  on  the  heart  of  man.  For 
he  does  not  act  on  us  otherwise  than  by  means 
of  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  oonseqoently  not 
in  a  compulsory  and  irresistible  manner,  but  im 
a  manner  conformed  to  the  moral  nature  of  matt, 
although  the  internal  moduä  of  his  agency  may 
be  inexplicable  to  us.  And  who  can  explain  the 
internal  modue  of  the  effects  product  by  God  in 
the  natural  world  ?  John,  iii.  8.  Vide  s.  131, 
II.  4.  To  believe,  therefore^  that  there  is  an 
influscum  (vim  phyeicam^  or  as  others  express  it, 
more  guardedly, ^lAyne^-ana/b^psm,)  is,  according 
to  what  has  now  been  said,  not  contrary  to  scrip- 
ture, but  conformed  to  it. 

(b)  But  however  powerful  the  operation  of  the 
divine  word,  and  of  God  by  means  of  his  word, 
may  be,  man  himself  must  not,  in  the  meantime, 
be  inactive  and  sluggish ;  PhU.  ii.  13,  13.  For 
the  effect  of  the  divine  influence  on  the  hesrt  of 
any  one  depends  on  his  making  a  right  use 
and  proper  application  of  the  divine  doctrine, 
and  on  his  whole  conduct  in  regard  to  these  di- 
vine influences.  If  he  disregards  these  infla- 
ences,  and  neglects  to  improve  them  in  the 
proper  manner,  he  can  no  more  be  benefited  by 
them  than  one  can  be  aatisfied  and  nourished 
without  the  use  of  food.  Such  is  the  uniform 
representatioB  of  the  Bible.    Vide  Mack,  iv.  30, 
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>  aeq. ;  Luke,  viil.  15,  Koftizf*^  >Joyo¥  iv  xofiuf 
^       xa9^  xai  Aya^,  to  embrace  and  obey  the  truih 

wiiA  an  ttprigki  and  ainure  hearU 

(e)  Theologiana  call  the  opentione  of  grace 
^  mtpemakaroL  By  this  they  cannot  mean  to  de- 
*  note  a  direct,  and  of  course  irresistible,  agency 
'       of  God  in  the  soul  of  man,  or  anything  properly 

>  miracuiouB,  This  term  cannot,  therefore,  be 
'  taken  here  in  that  strict  sense  in  which  philoso- 
I        pbere  use  it.  According  to  the  Pelagian  theory, 

these  influences  can  be  so  called  only  because 
I  they  are  exerted  through  the  divine  doctrine 
ivhich  is  tmpematurally  revealed^  (in  respect, 
therefore,  to  the  meant  by  which  they  are  ex- 
erted ;)  and  hence  are  more  efficacious  than  mere 
unassisted  reason  could  be.  Thus  we  call  avper' 
fuäural  knowledge,  that  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  divine  revelation,  and  natural^  that  to 
which  we  can  attain  through  our  own  reflection. 
According  to  the  theory  of  the  ancient  theolo- 
gians, which  is  more  accordant  with  the  holy 
scriptures,  with  Christ,  and  the  apostles,  these 
influences  are  also  called  supernatural,  beeauu 
ikey  cannot  be  explained  by  any  of  the  known  lawe 
af  naiwre ;  John,  iii.  8 ;  1  Cor.  i.  3.  Vide  s.  131, 
II.  4.  In  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
influences  of  grace  are  exerted  on  the  human 
soul,  a  manner  entirely  suited  to  its  moral  na- 
ture, the  operations  of  grace  may,  indeed,  be 
denominated  natural^  as  they  are  by  Eberhard, 
in  bis  ••  Apologie  des  Socrates.** 

(d)  Theologians  distinguish  between  nature 
and  grace.  In  this  they  follow  Augustine.  Vide 
a.  133,  II.  But  they  have  diflered  very  much 
in  determining  what  are  the  motue  gratim^  and 
what  the  moive  naiurm^  and  how  they  can  be  dis- 
tinguished. The  common  opinion  has  been,  that 
the  doings  of  the  unconverted,  even  their  vir-^ 
tues,  flow  from  their  nature,  and  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  Augustine,  are  not  pleasing  to  God, 
or  capable  of  reward.  Of  the  actions  of  the  re- 
generate only  can  it  be  said  that  they  are  accept- 
able in  his  sight,  and  flow  from  the  influences 
of  grace.  Vide  Spener,  Vom  Unterschied  der 
Natur  und  Gnade;  Erfurt,  1715.  But  there  are 
difficulties  attending  this  opinion,  s.  125.  To 
determine  the  marks  by  which  nature  and  grace 
may  be  distinguished,  the  matter  can  be  stated 
as  follows: — Everything  which  we  owe  to  the 
riglit  use  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  to  the 
agency  of  God  through  his  truth,  is  the  eff*ect 
of  grau  f  and  everything  in  us  which  has  not 
its  origin  or  foundation  in  the  use  of  the  divine 
truth  is  the  effect  of  nature.  If,  then,  we  can 
ascertain  how  much  we  owe  to  our  being  in- 
structed in  divine  truth,  and  to  the  influences  of 
God  by  its  means,  we  may  also  know  how  much 
we  owe  to  grace»  Proceeding  in  this  way,  we 
do  not  treat  nature  (or  that  essential  constitu- 
tion which  God  has  given  to  man)  with  con- 
temptuous disregard ;  nor  are  we  compelled,  in 
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denying  grace  to  the  heathen,  to  deny  decidedly 
that  they  had  any  virtue,  or  can  attain  to  sal- 
vation. 

iVbto.<— In  popular  religious  instruction  the 
teacher  should  confine  himself  to  such  clear  and 
scriptural  points  as  Moras  has  exhibited,  (pagea 
336, 337,  note  4,)  illustrating  these  by  the  Bible 
and  experience,  and  setting  aside  all  learned 
theological  disputes  and  scholastic  terms. 

(1)  God  has  endued  man  with  reason  and 
conscience.  By  the  aid  of  these  principles, 
man  is  enabled  to  learn  much  respecting  the  na- 
ture and  will  of  God,  and  to  act  conformably  to 
this  oonect  knowledge,  Rom.  i.  19,  30 ;  ii.  14, 
15,  seq. 

(3)  But  the  holy  scriptures  give  us  a  far  more 
perfect  knowledge  of  God  and  of  our  duty.  The 
revealed  religion  contained  in  them  haa  much 
which  is  peculiarly  excellent,  and  which  is  not 
taught  in  natural  religion.  And,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  the  scriptures,  God  has  pro- 
mised his  special  assistance,  support,  and  guid- 
ance, to  those  who  possess- them,  and  obey  the 
precepts  contained  in  them.  And  this  promise 
is  confirmed  by  experience;  Rom.  i.  ii.  We 
ought  therefore  thankfully  to  receive,  and  faith« 
fully  to  obey  1^  the  instruction  contained  in  the 
holy  scriptures. 

(3)  No  one  can  underetand,  discern,  or  receive 
with  approbation  the  instructions  of  the  holy 
scriptures,  unless  he  is  taught  the 'truths  con- 
tained in  them ;  nor  can  any'one  obey  these  in« 
structions,  unless  the  hindrances  which  stand  in 
the  way  of  his  reception  of  them,  in  his  under« 
standing  and  will,  are  removed,  1  Cor.  iL  14. 

(4)  To  be  delivered  through  divine  instruction 
and  assistance  from  our  ignorance,  our  mistakes, 
prejudices,  and  from  our  evil  passions,  is  a  great 
and  invaluable  benefit;  and  we  owe  this  benefit 
to  none  but  God  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Vide  the 
texts  cited,  s.  130? 

(5)  There  are,  and  always  will  be,  great  diffi- 
culties and  hindrances,  both  within  and  without, 
by  which  our  assent  to  the  truths  of  revelation 
will  be  weakened,  and  our  progress  in  holiness 
retarded ;  and  these  difficulties  and  hindrances 
cannot  be  overeome  and  removed  without  the 
constant  assistance  alld  support  of  God,  John, 
V.  44 ;  viii.  43,  seq. ;  Ephes.  iv.  18,  and  other 
passages.    Vide  s.  130, 131. 

(6)  We  need  therefore,  in  commencing  and 
continuing  a  life  of  piety,  the  help,  support,  and 
guidance  of  God.  We  ourselves,  however 
must  not  in  the  meantime  be  inactive,  but  must 
conscientiously  employ  the  means  which  God 
has  given  us,  and  faithfully  obey  the  instrue> 
tions  and  directions  contained  in  the  Bible,  al- 
ways remembering  that  we  owe  these  means 
of  improvement  and  virtue  to  God  only,  and 
that  without  him  we  can  do  nothing.  Phil* 
Ü.  13, 13. 
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[iVb^e.-^^The  opinions  of  the  Lutheran  theolo- 
gians since  the  time  of.  our  author  have  been 
•qoal}y  dirersified  as  when  he  wrote,  and  per- 
itaps  more  so.  This  is  the  less  strange,  as  it  is 
new  a  conceded  point  that  their  own  established 
•tandards  are  at  variance  among  themselyes  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  operations  of  grraee.  Of.  s. 
33,  Note.  Henke,  Eckermann,  and  Wegschei- 
der,  follow  out  the  positions  of  Moras,  Junk- 
beira,  Michaelis,  Doederlein,  and  others,  to  the 
fall  Pelagian  extreme,  and  make  the  grace  of 
God  in  conTersion  to  be  only  that  general 
agency  by  which  he  has  endued  man  with  ra* 
tional  powers,  written  the  law  upon  his  heart, 
instituted  Christianity,  and  caused  it  to  be  pro- 
mulgated, and  by  which,  in  his  providential  ar- 
rangements, he  gives  to  every  man  opportunity 
and  excitement  to  repentance.  Ammon  also 
(Summa,  s.  139i  133)  makes  the  renewing 
grace  of  Qod  to  consist  proeuratione  instilutiama 
MBhitaris^  excitaiioneper  exempla  virhUis  iUuttria^ 
pauperiaie^  ealamitaiibuSf  admomtiombtu  avfUeo- 
rum  et  inimiearum,  ' 

All  these  writers  agree  in  making  the  opera- 
tions of  grace  merely  external,  in  the  way  of 
moral  influence,  and  in  denying  an  immediate 
agency  of  Ood  upon  the  human  mind.  In  this, 
their  system  is  stamped  with  one  of  the  most 
essential  features  of  Pelagianism.  Cf.  Nean- 
der's  development  of  the  Pelagian  system  in 
Part  iii.  of  the  3nd  vol.  of  his  Church  History. 

There  is  another  class  who  are  distinguished 
from  the  former  by  admitting  an  immediate  di- 
vine agency  in  the  moral  kingdom,  though  they 
differ  among  themselves  as  to  the  relation  of 
this  influence  to  the  agency  of  man,  especially 
at  the  commencement  of  the  life  of  faith.  Bret- 
sehneider  contends  strenuously  for  an  immediate 
divine  influence  as  indispensable  to  convereion. 
At  the  same  time,  he  supposes^it  to  depend  upon 
the  character  and  state  of  the  individual  who  is 
the  subject  of  this  influence,  whether  grace  alone 
produces  faith  in  him,  or  whether  he  himself 
contributes  anything  towards  it.  The  operations 
of  grace,  accordingly,  are  not  uniform,  but  as 
various  as  the  states  in  which  it  finds  man,  from 
untutored  barbarism,  to  the  highest  degree  of 
illumination  and  refinement  Enjoyed  in  Chris- 
tian lands.  Nearly  the  same  views  are  express- 
ed by  Reinhard  in  his  Theology. 

Neander  and  Tholuck,  as  will  be  obvious  to 
any  attentive  reader  of  their  works,  hold  promi- 
nently, that  even  in  faith  there  is  a  divine  ele- 
ment— ^that  it  can  by  no  means  result  from  the 
unaided  eflTorts  of  man ;  that,  besides  the  gene- 
ral influence  of  Christianity,  there  is  an  internal 
influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Ood— a  drawing  of  the 
Heavenly  Father — ^bot  that  man  also  is  active 
in  this  work ;  and  that  it  is  an  unwarrantable 
assumption  to  undertake  to  settle  immovable 
Umits  to  these  two  conspiring  agencies,  or  to 


solve  the  mystery  belonging  to  the  secret  ope- 
rations of  gnce. 

Again:    Schleiermacher,  Marheinecke,   «nd 
oihera  belonging  to  the  more  appropriately  phi- 
losophical school  of  theologians,  have  restored 
the  entire  system  of  Augustine  as  to  immediate 
and  efficacious  grace,  and  the  absolute  and  un- 
qualified dependence  of  man  upon  God  ibr  the 
very  commencement  of  faith.    With  regard  to 
this  class,  it  is  remarkable,  that  while  Augus- 
tine and  Calvin  rested  the  proof  of  this  doctrine 
mainly  upon  scriptural  authority,  these  have  been 
led  to  adopt  and  now  maintain  it  on  grounds 
purely  philosophical.    The  weight  of  the  names 
of  such  writere  has  raised  the  Augustinian  and 
Calvinistie  theory  of  grace  far  abore  the  eon- 
tempt  and  reproach  with  which  it  was  hereto- 
fore treated  by  the  great  body  of  Lutheran  theo- 
logians. 

A  few  extracts,  under  distincts  heads,  will 
shew  something  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
doctrine  is  treated  by  writere  of  this  elass,  and 
how  much  importance  is  attached  by  them  to 
the  idea  that  the  divine  influences  are  immediate^ 
and  not  merely  moral  and  external.  Our  ex- 
tracts are  drawn  from  two  of  the  more  Incid  and 
popular  writers.  The  statements  of  Sehleier- 
macher  and  othere  of  the  same  school  upon  this 
subject,  though  still  more  decisive  on  the  point 
in  question,  are  so  intimately  interwoven  with 
the  whole  of  their  system,  and  receive  so  much 
colouring  from  it,  as  to  require  more  explanation 
to  render  them  perfectly  intelligible  than  the 
present  limits  will  allow. 

That  such  an  influence  is  to  be  desired^  is  af- 
firmed by  Reinhard  in  the  following  passage 
from  the  4th  vol.  of  his  ««Moral,**  s.  139:— 
««When  one  considere  the  innate  depravity  of 
which  man  is  conscious — ^the  weakness  of  his 
moral  powers  hence  resulting — ^the  innumerable 
pervereions  to  which  those  constitutional  feel- 
ings and  propensities  which  are  in  themselres 
good,  are  liable,  the  disordered  states  which 
arise  from  these  pervereions,  and  which  more  or 
less  hinder  a  true  moral  development— in  fine, 
the  many  externaf  causes  which  nourish  and 
strengthen  depravity,  and  render  genuine  refor- 
mation exceedingly  difficult, — ^when  one  who  is 
in  earnest  in  the  work  of  improvement  considere 
all  this,  he  must  feel  the  wish  arise,  that  God 
would  lighten  this  arduous  work,  and  come  in 
aid  of  his  efforts.*' 

Objections  having  often  been  made  to  thepo»- 
nbikty  of  such  influences,  by  Reimarus,  Lea- 
sing, and  othere,  on  the  ground  that  violence 
would  thus  be  done  to  the  intellectual  and  moral 
nature  of  man,  Bretschneider  thus  replies : — 
««That  God  has  power  to  act  inwardly  on  the 
souls  of  men,  and  to  awaken  ideas  in  their 
minds,  cannot  be  denied.  As  the  Creator  of 
spirits  he  knows  their  nature,  and  how  be  can 
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I       operate  «poa  them ;  and  as  almighty,  he  mast 
be  able  to  produce  in  hie  creatoree  any  effect 
which  be  deairee.    Does  any  one  deny  this 
power  to  God,  he  efeota  between  him  and  the 
I       Bpiriiaal  world  an  insarmoiiDtable  wall  of  par- 
I       lition;  and  ia  order  to  be  eonaiatent»  rouat  deny 
f        that  God  is  the  governor  of  the  world  in  gene- 
t        ral,  any  more  than  he  is  of  the  apiritnal  world. 
I        The  poaatbility  of  an  inward  agenoy  of  God 
I        upon  the  world  of  apirita  oannot  therefore  be  de- 
t        nied,  although  the  manner  in  which  this  agency 
I        is  exerted  is  inscrutable ;  which  indeed  is  true 
I        as  to  the  manner  of  all  the  divine  operations.'* 
#    *  »t  With  what  truth  now  is  it  presupposed 
that  these  influences  must   hamper  the   free 
agency  of  the  mind,  and  reduce  the  subject  of 
them  to  a  mere  machine  t    Doea  not  the  very 
nature  of  the  eaae  require  that  reaaon,  the  reci- 
pient, should  actively  receive,  retain,  and  appro- 
priate that  which  ia  given  it  I    Does  not  the 
teacher  often,  in  giving  instruction  to  the  child, 
suddenly  interrupt  the  oourss  of  his  thoughts, 
and  put  him  on  an  entirely  new  train  of  ideas  % 
But  are  the  laws  of  mind  in  the  child  violated 
by  this  interruption  f    The  teacher,  it  ia  aaid, 
roakea  use  of  words.    But  cannot  God,  by  an 
adlo^ium  internum^  eanse  new  thoughts  in  the 
souls  of  men  1    Or  are  words  the  only  possible 
way  by  which  a  Spirit  can  impart  hia  light  to 
other  apirita,  and  teach  them.*'    Dogmatik,  b. 
i.  s.  Id9,  ff. 

But  an  immediate  influence  of  this  kind  is  not 
only  duirabU  and  ptmibUj  but  alao  highly  jM'o- 
babk.  Here  again  Bretaehneider  remarks: — 
»•As  God  Stande  in  connexion  with  the  material 
world,  and  by  his  most  full  and  perfect  life  con- 
tinually operates  upon  it,  he  must  also  stand  in 
constant  connexion  with  the  moral  world,  other- 
wise there  could  be  no  moral  government." 
Dogmatik,  b.  ii.  a.  GOO.  This  probMUiyt  drawn 
from  the  oo-operstion  of  God  in  the  material, 
world,  is  stated  atill  more  strongly  by  Reinhard. 
If  there  ia  an  immediate  concurrence  and  agency 
of  God  in  the  material  world,  as  genersUy  con- 
ceded by  German  philosophers  and  theologians, 
soch  an  agency  is  much  mord  to  be  expected  in 
the  moral  world,  since  this  is  a  far  more  conge- 
nial aphers  for  divine  operations.  *•  In  the  ma- 
terial aphere,  the  connexion  between  natural 
oansea  and  effecta  is  obvious  to  the  senses,  and 
must  therefore  be  principally  regarded  by  us, 
although  even  here  the  scriptures  commonly 
mention  only  the  highest  and  last  cause,  which 
is  God.  But  in  the  kingdom  of  freedom,  there 
is  no  such  mechanical  connexion  between  cauae 
and  eff*ect,  but  an  unimpeded  intereommunion 
of  beinga  freely  acting;  here,  therefore,  there 
ean  be  no  reason  why  we,  with  the  scriptures, 
should  not  conceive  of  an  immediate  influence, 
since  such  an  influence  is  far  more  adapted 
than  one  which  is  mediate,  to  the  sphere  of 


which  are  we  now  speaking**'  Moial,  b.  iv. 
a.  358. 

But  while  these  write»  contend  for  the  fact 
of  immediate  divine  influences  in  promoting  the 
renewal  of  men,  they  are  careful  to  guard  agamsl 
the  perveraion  of  this  doctrine  by  enthnsiasi» 
and  fanatics.  *«  The  reaHty  of  these  influences,'* 
says  Bretschneider,  ••  cannot  be  proved  from  ex* 
perience.  The  infloencea  of  grace,  as  sneh, 
cannot  be  distinguished  in  consciousness  from 
othere;  becauae  our  consciousnees  informs  as 
only  of  the  effect,  and  not  of  its  origin ;  takes 
note  only  of  the  change  itaelf  which  passes 
within  us,  but  is  unable  to  feel  whether  it  comes 
from  God.  *  *  *  As  the  agency  of  God  in  the 
material  worid  always  appeara  to  us  as  natural, 
and  in  the  efieots  produced  we  never  d isoern  the 
supernatural  cause,  so  his  agency  in  the  moral 
world  will  always  appear  to  ns  aa  naturel,  and 
conformed  to  the  laws  of  psychology,  and  we 
are  unable  in  our  consciousnees  to  distinguish 
him  as  the  acting  cause.**  Dogmatik,  b.  ii.  s* 
600.    Cf.  Reinhard's  *•  Moral,**  b.  iv.  a.  264. 

In  this  manner  do  these  writera  contend  for 
the  fact  of  immediate  divine  influences,  by  argu- 
ments derived  from  the  need  of  man,  the  perfe^ 
tions  of  God,  and  the  analogy  of  his  agency  in 
the  material  universe;  and  at  the  same  time 
guard  against  the  pervenions  of  this  salutary 
opinion  by  enthusiasts  who,  in  the  words  of 
Tucker,  ««think  they  can  see  the  flashes  of  illu- 
mination, and  feel  the  floods  of  inspiration  pour- 
ed on  them  directly  from  the  divine  hand,  and 
who  undertake  to  give  an  exact  hietory  of  all 
his  motions  from  the  very,  day  and  hour  whes 
he  firet  touched  their  hearts.*' 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  Kant  conceded 
the  poesibility  of  immediste  operations  of  grace 
for  the  eonvereion  of  man,  but  denied  that  they 
could  be  either  proved  or  disproved  from  philo- 
sophy. The  belief  in  such  influences  he  held 
to  be  useful  in  awakening  the  hope  that  God 
would  do  for  us  what  we  onraelves  might  be 
unable  to  accomplish  in  the  work  of  onr  moral 
renovation.*-TR.] 


APPENDIX. 

OF  PRAYER  AS  A  BfEANB  OF  ORACS. 

Thb  doctrine  respecting  prayer  is  commonly 
treated  in  systematic  theology  in  connexion  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  operations  of  grace.  But  as 
the  full  discussion  of  this  subject  belongs  rather 
to  Christiab  ethics  than  to  theology,  it  haa  by 
some  theologisns  been  either  wholly  omitted,  or 
only  cursorily  noticed  in  their  systems.  On  this 
subject  we  shall  make  here  only  the  following 
remarka.  The  prayer  of  Christians  is  a  means 
of  grace  inoloded  under  Christian  doctrine,  and 
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Bottobefleparated  from  iU  For  the  iDflaence 
of  prayer  is  not  to  be  derived  from  the  mere  act 
of  those  who  pray«  It  stands  in  connexion  with 
tl^e  power  of  the  religious  troths  to  which  prayer 
relates. 

(1)  Statement  of  the  philosophical  theory 
respecting  prayer. 

The  following  is  the  theory  respecting  prayer 
which  has  been  adopted  in  modern  times,  espe- 
cially in  the  eighteenth  century,  by  Mosheim 
and  Moras,  and  which  is  held  by  many  philo- 
sophical and  theological  moralists.  One  who 
institutes  a  merely  philosophical  examination  of 
prayer,  and  passes  by  all  the  positive  promises 
to  the  supplicant  contained  in  the  holy  scrip- 
tures, and  especially  in  the  Christian  system, 
will  yet  allow,  if  he  understands  the  nature  of 
man,  a  great  moral  influence  to  prayer.  For  it 
is  the  means  of  reminding  us  of  the  great  truths 
of  religion,  and  of  impressing  these  truths  deeply 
on  our  hearts.  It  excites,  moreover,  a  sure  and 
grateful  confidence  in  God  and  his  promises,  and 
a  longing  desire  after  the  enjoyment  of  the  bless- 
ings which  he  has  promised.  It  is  therefore,  in 
itself,  of  a  most  beneficial  tendency,  and  has  an 
indescribable  influence  in  promoting  moral  im- 
provement, and  in  purifying  the  heart  A  man 
is  not  prepared  for  the  blessings  which  the 
Christian  doctrine  promises,  and  is  not  capable 
of  free,  moral  improvement,  unless  he  acknow- 
ledges God  as  the  author  of  them,  and  has  a 
lively  perception  of  these  benefits,  and  an  ear- 
pest  desire  to  obtain  them.  Now  from  this  de- 
sire after  divine  blessings  springs  the  wish,  di- 
rected to  God,  that  he  would  bestow  them  upon 
us,  and  this  is  the  inward  prayer  of  the  heart. 
If  these  feelings  are  strong  and  vivid,  it  is  com- 
mon and  natural  to  us  to  express  them  in  wordi 
and  in  the  form  of  an  address  to  God,  whom  we 
conceive  to  be  present  with  us,  and  acquainted 
with  our  thoughts  and  wishes.  (The  verbal  ex- 
pression is,  however,  by  no  means  essential  to 
prayer.  A  soul  directed  to  God  is  all  which  is 
requisite.)  By  the  very  act  of  prayer,  this  vi- 
vidness of  conception  is  very  much  heightened, 
and  in  this  way  our  desires  and  our  longings 
are  cherished  and  strengthened  by  prayer  itself. 
In  this  exercise  God  is  made,  as  it  were,  pre- 
sent with  us ;  and  while  we  are  engaged  in  this 
duty,  we  feel  as  we  are  accustomed  to  feel  in 
direct  intercourse  with  a  person  who  is  near  at 
hand  listening  to  us,  and  who  by  our  words  and 
requests  is  rendered  favourable  towards  us  and 
becomes  intimate  with  us.  To  the  philosopher 
all  this  may  appear  Ulnsion  and  imagination, 
but  if  he  looks  at  experience,  which  on  this  sub- 
ject is  worth  more  than  all  speculation,  he  will 
find  that  this  aid  is  indispensable  to  any  one 
who  means  to  make  religion  a  matter  of  serious 
and  lastbg  interest.  Experience  shews  that 
good  thoughtst  purpoeesi  and  lesolutiona,  un»^ 


oompanied  by  prayer,  amount  to  notbiflg-,  be- 
cause they  leave  the  heart  cold  and  the  mind 
unaffeeted. 

(8)  Examination  tftkis  view  afpneger* 
It  is  true  that  prayer,  considered  oaeroly  as  a 
means  of  improvement,  has'great  moiml  adTa»- 
tage»— i.  e.,  that  it  has  a  great  eflfeot  on  our 
moral  improvement,  that  it  withholds  from  evil, 
tranquillices  the  soul,  and  is  in  every  wciy  pro- 
motive of  the  interests  of  morality  and  sincene 
religion.    But  it  *is  also  true,  that  it  would 
cease  to  produce  these  resolis  which  are  eocpeel- 
ed  from  it  if  we  should  content  ourseWes  with 
this  theory  of  our  pbtiotophieal  moralists,  and 
did  not  confidently  hope  to  obtain  the  blesauigB 
for  which  we  ask.    One  who  eonsidsrs  the 
often«repeated  assurances,  **  he  that  asks  shall 
receive,'*  &c.,  as  delusive,  and  not  serious  or  sis- 
cere,  will  find  that  he  wants  an  inward  impulse 
to  prayer.    He  can  exercise  no  earnest  desires, 
no  real  confidence,  and  no  hearty  gralitade.    It 
is  not  our  business  to  inquire  kaw  G6d  esn  bear 
and  answer  our  supplications  without  infringing 
upon  his  immutability,  or  altering  the  establish- 
ed course  of  nature.      We  are  to  be  satisfied 
with  knowing  that  he  can  do  more  than  we  un- 
derstand, and  that  he  can  and  will  do  every- 
thing which  he  has  promised.    Such  consider- 
ations, connected  with  perßonal  experience,  aie 
enough  to  secure  us  against  every  doubt.    Nei- 
ther Christ,  nor  the  other  early  teachers  of 
morals,  nor  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament, 
ever  made  use  of  the  motives  to  prayer,  so  often 
used  at  the  present  day,  derived  mer^y  from  its 
moral  adoontaget»  Their  great  motive  to  prayer 
is,  thai  it  will  be  heard,  upon  which  they  eould 
depend  as  confidently  as  the  child  does  upon  its 
father,  when  it  requests  what  is  needful  for  it. 
This  is  the  great  motive  by  which  prayer  should 
be  inculcated  on  the  common  people  and  the 
young,  otherwise  they  easily  get  the  erroneous 
impression  that  prayer,  as  such,  is  of  no  advan- 
tage, and  in  reality  useless,  since  it  is  not  heard. 
On  this  account  Jesus  and  the  other  teachers  of 
morals  and  religion  in  ancient  times  did  wisely, 
both  in  omitting  to  mention  the  motives  to  pray- 
er derived  from  its  moral  uses,  and  in  inculcatp 
ing  it  on  the  simple  ground  that  it  i»  heard, 
without  philosophizing  upon  the  question,  tn 
what  way  it  hat  an  influence.    And  certainly 
Christians  do  well  in  holding  faJst  to  the  doe» 
trine  of  Jesus  and  of  the  holy  scriptures.    Cf. 
Cramer,  Die  Lehre  vom  Gebet,  nach  Offenba- 
rung und  Vernunft  untersucht,  u.  s.  w.;  Keil 
und  Hamburgh,  1786,  8vo;  and  Nitasch,  Diss, 
inaugural..  Ratio  qua  Christas  usus  est  in  coid- 
mendando  precandi    ofiicio;    Viteberg,  1790; 
also,  «•  Nonnulla  ad  historiam  de  usu  religiosa 
precationis  morali  pertinentia,^'  by  the  same 
author,  and  publiehod  at  the  same  place,  179Q, 
4to. 
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E  Twro  points  detenrs  particular  considention 

>       in  this  oonnezion. 

(a)  The  feeling  that  prayer  is  neeeseary  is 
absoliitoly  anivenal.  The  history  of  all  nations 

'I       who  have  had  any  religion  shews  that  prayer  is 
■       etwywhera  reoognised  as  an  aaxiliary  to  piety, 
1        which  is  indispensable  and  foonded  in  oor  rery 
I*       nature.    Experience,  too,  teaches  that  those  re- 
''        ligiona  which  incalcate^frequent  prayer,  and  in- 
I        Bist  upon  it  as  a  duty  of  the  first  importance,  aie 
i        the  most  praetieal,  and  can  enumerate  among 
I        their  followere  more  examples  of  men  eminent- 
I        ]y  religious  and  virtuous  than  other  religions 
which  make  prayer  of  less  importance,  and  at 
I        most  prsseribe  certain  public  prayere  and  set 
formulas.    Next  to  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
I        religion,  the  Mohammedan   has   exerted  the 
most  influence  on  the  heart,  because  it  so  stre- 
nuously inculcates  prayer.    This  religion,  next 
to  the  Jewish  and  Christian,  has  had  the  greatp 
est  number  of  truly  religions  professore  and  de- 
Toot  wonhippere  of  God.     [Of.  the  work  of 
Tboluck  on  Sn^ffumus^  or  the  doctrine  of  the 
ISsuffis — a  Mohammedan  sect  in  Pereia. — Ttt,] 

(b)  Christ  makes  it  the  special  doty  of  his 
followen  to  tuppHeate  God  in  his  name,  and 
promises  to  them  a  sure  audience,  which  he 
would,  as  it  were,  procure  for  them,  John,  xir. 
13 ;  xTi.  S3, 34.  This  duty  is  inculcated  by  the 
apostles  upon  all  CMgtians.  The  sentiment  of 
many  passages  taken  together  is  this:  Prey 
with  rsference  to  Christ  and  his  work,  conse- 
quently in  belief  or  sure  confidence  in  him  and 
in  his  promises.  In  prayer  we  must  be  deeply 
convinced  that  he  is  the  aothor  of  our  salvation, 
that  even  now  he  is  mindful  of  our  interests,  and 
makes  the  things  for  which  we  ask  his  own,  and 
intercedes  with  God  to  hear  our  requests.  In 
this  respect  he  is  represented  as  our  Paracktua 
and  jSdtfoeate  with  God,  1  John,  ii.  1.  But  the 
blessings  which  Christianity  promises  to  us  are 
not  temporal,  but  spiritual.  Desire  to  obtain 
these  is  always  conformable  to  the  divine  will, 
and  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  the  hearing  of 
prayer  is  certain. 


ARTICLE  Xra. 


ON  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  BOCIETT 
OR  CHURCH. 


[The  common  order  is  to  treat,  first,  of  the  sacra- 
ments, and  then  of  the  church ;  but  the  revene  order 
is  in  many  raspads  more  natural  and  proper;  for 
both  of  these  parts  of  divine  service  have  a  principal 
relation  to  the  church.  By  baptism  we  are  solemn- 
ly initiated  into  the  church ;  and  by  the  Lord*8  Sup- 
per, the  members  of  the  church  solemnly  renew  and 
perpetuate  the  remembnnoe  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of 


the  Messinga  which  be  has  bestowed  upon  the  hi- 


SECTION  CXXXIV. 

WHAT  IS  MBANT  BT  THI  CHMSTUH  CBtmCH  ;  ITS 

object;  its  namks;  and  the  divisions  or 

TBE  CBÜBCH  COMMON  IN  THBOLOSV. 

L  Idea  of  the  Christian  Church,-  its  Object,'  and 
an  Explanation  of  its  Scriptural  Names» 

The  Christian  church,  in  the  widest  sense, 
may  be  defined  to  be,  the  whole  number  cf  those 
who  agree  in  worshipping  God  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ,  In  this  wider  sense  it 
agrees  with  the  word  Christendom,  Its  object 
ia,  to  maintain  and  perpetuate  the  CkrisHan  due- 
trine,  and  by  means  of  ordinance»  and  exercises 
observed  in  common,  to  promote  the  practice  of  it. 
Such  ir  the  great  body  of  mankind,  that  with- 
out some  common  daties  and  some  external  or- 
dinances, the  Christian  religion  could  scarcely 
be  maintained  among  them ;  certainly  it  ooold 
not  be  kept  from  totally  degenerating.  The 
government  and  preservation  of  the  church  are 
everywhere  properly  ascribed  to  Christ,  as  its 
head.  The  same  scriptural  principles  are  there- 
fore applicable  here  which  were  above  laid 
down  in  the  doctrine  respecting  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  B.  98. 

The  scriptural  names  of  church  are, 

(1)  'ExxXrjaia,  This  term  is  used  by  the 
Greeks  to  denote  an  assembly  of  men,  called 
together  on  the  authority  of  the  magistracy ; 
from  ixxaXiia,  ecoco,  eonooeo---e.  g..  Acts,  xix. 
32,  39.  The  Hebrew  Snp  is  used  in  the  same 
way,  especially  in  the  books  of  Moses,  and  is 
commonly  translated  in  the  Septuagint  by  ix* 
xXtioCa.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Hebrew  inpc. 
The  term  Snp  (hit),  denoted  secondarily  all 
those  who  belonged  to  the  Jewish  people,  and 
professed  the  Jewish  religion.  Christians  took 
the  word  from  the  Jews,  and  like  them  used 
ixxXijöia  to  denote  {a)  particular  societies  of 
Christians  in  particular  cities  or  provinces— e. 
g.,  ixj^isla  iv  'UpoooXvfOKi,  x,  r.  X.,  Acts,  viii. 
1 ;  (b)  the  religious  assemblies  of  these  societies, 
and  ihe  places  in  which  they  met— e.  g.,  1  Cor. 
xi.  18;  xiv.  19,  98,  &c. ;  (c)  the  whole  sum  of 
those  who  profess  the  Christian  religion,  wher- 
ever they  may  he—«,  g.,  1  Cor.  xii.  98 ;  Matt, 
xvi.  18,  seq. 

(9)  Swwyiayri  and  irturwa/Y<aYT  ^^^  these, 
too,  are  used  by  the  Septuagint  to  render  the 
words  S39  and  rry.  But  they  were  employed 
by  the  Grecian  Jews  about  the  time  of  Christ 
to  denote  their  places  of  prayer,  or  oratories,  and 
the  congregations  connected  with  them.  Vide 
Vitringa,  de  Synagoga  Vetera.  And  so  we  find 
them  used  in  the  New  Testament,  to  denote  the 
rdigiotts  asBemblies  of  ChriBtianst  and  tha 
9R 
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plaess  where  they  held  them-^e«  g.,  Heb.  x. 
Ü5  i  James,  ii.  2.  These  terms,  however,  were 
nerer  used,  like  the  preceding,  to  denote  the 
whole  of  Christendom. 

(3)  There  were  also  rarioas  figurative  names 
employed—^,  g.,  ßotfc^M»  tCinf  ovpotrov,  or  t'ov 
e<ov.  So  frequently  in  the  discourses  of  Christ. 
Vide  8. 99, 1.  But  this  term  denotes  not  simply 
the  Christian  religion  and  church;  it  compre- 
hends all  to  whom  belong  the  rights,  duties, 
and  the  entire  blessedness  of  the  pious  follow- 
ers of  Christ,  in  this  life  and  the  life  to  come— 
e.  g.,  John,  iii.  3;  Matt.  r.  3.  2w/«a  Xptötov 
(of  which  he  is  the  xc^ox^)—- a  figurative  ex- 
pression used  to  denote  the  intimate  connexion 
between  believers  and  Christ,  and  to  impress 
upon  them  the  duties  of  mutual  harmony  and 
brotherly  love ;  Rom.  xii.  5.  He  is  the  head, 
we  the  members,  Eph.  i.  23,  also  chap.  iv.  and 
T.  Now;  0COV,  1  Cor.  iii.  16,  17, — used  to  de- 
scribe the  dignity  and  holiness  of  Christians, 
and  the  inviolableness  of  their  rights.  OUof 
^fov,  1  Pet.  iv.  17,  seq.  Besides  these,  all  the 
terms  used  to  designate  the  Israelites  as  the 
peculiar  and  favourite  people  of  God  are  trans- 
ferred to  Christians  in  the  New  Testament--e. 
g»,  Xa6$  feepMwolo;,  Tilus,  ii.  14;  laof  ei;  Kcpt- 
tiQw/fiw  (itcpt^oM70«tf$),  1  Pet.  ii.  9 ;  ix^xf <m,  ». 
«.  X.  The  Israelites  were  tht  aneierU people  ef 
Godf  (under  the  Tiaxiua  Bu/^rpcij,)  in  opposition 
to  the  new  people  rf  God^  (under  the  xtuvtj  dto- 
^ijan;.)  And  this  ancient  people  is  always  re- 
garded as  the  stock  from  which  the  new  sprung, 
Rom.  xi.  17,  seq.;  Acts,  xv.  16.  And  on  this 
very  account  Paul  earnestly  warns  Christians, 
in  the  passage  cited,  against  despising  or  un- 
dervaluing the  Jews. 

IT.  Divisioru  of  the  Church, 

( 1 )  Into  univertal  and  particular*  llie  church 
universal  comprehends  within  itself  all  who 
profess  the  Christian  doctrine.  No.  I.  But  since 
all  Christians  cannot  agree  respecting  doctrines 
and  forms  of  worship,  it  is  natural  that  those 
who  do  agree  in  these  respects  should  enter  into 
a  more  intimate  connexion.  Hence  have  arisen 
particular  churches,  differing  according  to  place 
and  time,  doctrine,  forms,  &c.  Hence  the  divi- 
sion of  the  church  into  the  Eastern,  Western, 
Roman,  African,  Papal,  Lutheran,  CaWinistic, 
&c.  Again ;  these  particular  churches  are  sub- 
divided into  eedeMia  nngulares^  by  which  are 
understood  the  separate  communions  belonging 
to  one  particular  church,  since  even  these  often 
differ  according  to  time  and  place,  and  even 
with  respect  to  doctrines  and  usages.  Thus  we 
have  the  Lutheran  church  in  Saxony,  Branden- 
burg, Sweden;  the  Reformed  church  in  Eng- 
land  and  Switxeriand,  &c. 

(2)  Into  the  trtte  church  and  fcibe  churches, 
and  their  subdivisions.    This  division  must  be 


retained  in  cMroeto,  although  it  should  be  ap- 
plied very  cautiously  in  conerdo,  or  to  paiticulir 
cases.  We  may  see,  in  general,  that  that  Chris- 
tian church  deserves  eminently  the  naiDe  of  tht 
true  church  in  which  there  is  an  entire  agree- 
ment with  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  and  the  apoe- 
ties.    The  more  it  obeys  Christ  in  every  thing 
which  he  has  commanded,  the  more  worthy  is 
it  of  this  name,  Eph.  v.  33,  34.    But  tliere  has 
never  been  a  church  respecting  all  whose  roero- 
hers  this  could  be  said ;  nor  was  there  any  each, 
even  during  the  times  of  the  apostles,  aa  we  see 
from  their  writings ;  there  has  never  been  a  par- 
ticular church  wholly  free  from  errors  and  devi- 
ations from  the  doctrine  of  Jesus.    Christ  him- 
self declares  that  in  his  churoh  on  earth  there 
will  always  be  error  and  truth,  good  and  evil 
mingled  together.    Vide  s.  135,  II.    It  is  there- 
fore better  to  say  that  is  the  true  church,  or, 
more  properly,  haa  the  most  truth,  in  which 
there  is  found  a  nearer  agreement  with  the  doc- 
trine of  Jesus  and  the  apostles  than  in  other 
churches. 

On  this  subject  the  opinions  of  Christians  are 
so  divided  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  gc 
nercd  charaeterietie  marks  of  the  true  chnrcb 
which  would  he  approved  by  all.  The  defini- 
tion of  the  true  church  will  always  depend  upon 
the  individual  belief  and  conviction  of  every 
Christian ;  and  each  one  regards  that  church  as 
true  which  is  most  accordant  with  his  own 
views.  The  following  principles,  however, 
may  be  of  some  practical  importance  :-* 

(a)  No  one  church  is  in  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  truth.  There  are  in  every  church 
faults,  defects,  and  errors;  and  so  it  was  at  the 
time  of  the  apostles,  and  so  it  is  in  all  hnman 
societies  and  institutions. 

(6)  Nor  is  there,  on  the  other  hand,  any 
Christian  church  which  is  wholly  wanting  in 
the  truth,  or  which  does  not  profess  many  use- 
ful and  important  truths,  although  mixed  moie 
or  less  with  error.  We  cannot  in  this  matter 
judge  of  the  particular  members  of  a  church 
from  the  established  and  received  doctrines  of 
their  church  without  doing  the  greatest  injus* 
tioe.  In  this  respect  wrong  is  often  done;  for 
experience  teaches  that  there  are  often  good 
Christians  in  a  churoh  which  professes  many 
errors,  and  which  has  a  bad  constitution;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  that  there  are  often  connected 
with  very  excellent  church-establishments  those 
who  are  unworthy  of  the  Christian  name.  These 
observations  have  given  occasion  to  the  divisioa 
of  the  church  into  pure  and  impure^  according 
as  more  or  less  errors  or  false  principles  are  em- 
braced. We  also  speak  of  a  corrupt  church,  by 
which  is  meant  particularly  a  church  in  which 
false  mora/ principles,  exerting  an  injurious  in- 
fluence upon  the  life  and  Christian  walk,  are 
mingled  with  Christian  doctrine.    It  remsins 
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therefore  tme,  that  the  separate  Chriatian  com- 
rounioDS  are  of  different  value  and  excellence 
according  to  their  greater  or  less  purity  in  doc- 
trine, and  according  to  the  greater  or  leae  adapt- 
ed neea  of  their  external  polity  and  forma  to  pro- 
mote moral  improTement  It  cannot  therefore 
be  in  itself  an  indifferent  matter  to  which  of 
these  one  belongs.  No  one,  however,  should 
desire  to  make  his  own  individual  conviction 
the  onoonditional  rale  for  all  othere,  and  despise 
and  condemn  those  who  do  not  agree  with  him- 
self. 

(c)  If  there  is  no  chnreh  in  which  the  system 
of  doctrine,  the  regulations,  forms  of  worahip, 
^.,  are  perfect  and  incapable  of  improvement, 
it  follows  that  improvements  may  and  ought  to 
be  made  in  them  whenever  and  wherever  there 
is  a  necessity  for  it,  and  that  it  is  an  entirely 
false  maxim  to  a^ere  invariably  to  what  is  an- 
oientt  and  never  to  alter.  It  doee  not  helong, 
however,  to  any  particular  member,  not  even  to 
a  pnblic  teacher,  to  urge  his  supposed  improve- 
roents  apon  the  choreh.  And  correct  as  is  the 
principle  de  rrformaiioneeeeletite^  in  the  abstract, 
its  pnctical  application  is  attended  with  very 
great  difficulties. 

(d)  To  unite  externally  all  the  different 
ohurohes  is  not  practicable;  and  even  if  it  could 
be  done,  would  occasion  more  injury  than  bene- 
fit. And  notwithstanding  all  the  difference  as 
to  opinion  and  form  in  religions  mattere,  mutual 
love  and  toleration  may  still  exist.  This  is 
proved  by  the  history  of  the  ohureh  in  ancient 
and  modem  times. 

(3)  The  ohureh  is  divided  into  vuibie  and  tn» 
vUibk.  This  division  is  entirely  rejected  in 
Mverel  of  the  new  systems— e.  g.,  in  those  of 
Grüner,  Döderlein,  and  othen.  They  seem, 
howcTer,  to  have  taken  offence  merely  at  the 
terms.  These  are,  indeed,  new ;  and  have  come 
into  use  since  the  Reformation.  But  the  thing 
itself  which  is  intended  by  these  terms  is  well 
supported,  and  is  as  ancient  as  the  Christian 
church  itself,  and  was  acknowledged  as  true  by 
Christ  and  the  apostles  and  the  whole  early 
chureh.  These  terms  came  into  ase  in  the  fol- 
lowing way :— Luther  denied  that  the  Romish 
chureh,  according  to  the  doctrine  and  poli^ 
which  it  then  professed,  is  the  true  chnreh.  It 
was  then  asked,  fl^here  then  wm  the  true  ekureh 
htfore  kimf  To  which  be  answered,  that  it 
was  tnrmfrie— i.  e.,  before  the  Reformation 
those  Christians  had  constituted  the  true  chureh, 
and  held  the  pure  doctrine,  who,  withont  re- 
garding the  authority  and  commandment  of 
men,  had  followed  the  scriptures  according  to 
their  own  views,  had  lived  piously,  and  kept 
themselves  free  from  the  errpre  of  the  pnblic 
religion;  and  soch  peraons  there  always  had 
been,  even  at  the  most  corrupt  periods,  although 
they  had  not  always  been  known.  It  was  from 


this  just  observation  that  this  diTision  arose. 
Cf.  Confess.  August.,  Art.  vii.  and  viii.,  and 
Apol.  A.  C. 

Protestants  underetand  by  the  invisible  ehureh 
true  Christians,  who  not  only  know  the  precepts 
of  Christ,  but  from  the  heart  obey  them.  Matt, 
vii.  31.  This  ohureh  is  not  always  clearly  seen ; 
indeed,  to  speak  justly,  it  is  known  only  to  God, 
Col.  iii.  3 ;  while  from  the  eyes  of  men,  who 
judge  only  according  to  the  external  appearance, 
it  is  wholly  concealed.  On  the  contrary,  the 
visible  chureh  consists  of  all  who  by  profession 
belong  externally  to  the  chureh-^i.  e.,  attend 
public  worship,  partake  of  the  sacraments,  &c. ; 
for  wherever  the  Christian  doctrine  is  proclaim- 
ed, and  the  rites  prescribed  by  it  are  observed, 
there  the  visible  chureh  is.  Not  every  one, 
therefore,  who  belongs  to  the  visible  church, 
even  if  it  be  one  of  the  best,  does  on  this  account 
belong  also  to  the  invisible  chureh.  For  in  the 
visible  chureh  there  are  often  wicked  men  and 
hypocrites.  This  is  not,  then,  a  division  gerteri» 
in  spedes,  but  eadem  res  diverso  respeetu.*  The 
same  is  true  with  respect  to  other  societies— 
e.  g.,  the  republic  of  the  learned. 

There  are  not  wanting  passages  in  the  New 
Testament  in  which  this  distinction  is  plainly 
made,  ahhoogh  it  is  not  expressed  in  this  man- 
ner. For,  firet,  the  word  ixx%ij<fitu  in  many  texts 
denotes  the  whole  number  who  make  an  outward 
profession  of  Christianity,  withont  having  any 
reference  to  their  inward  state— e.  g.,  1  Cor.  i. 
3,  &c.  Vide  No.  I.  But,  secondly,  in  other 
passages  such  predicates  are  given  to  the  church 
as  do  not  apply  to  all  who  profess  Christ,  bat 
only  to  that  better  and  nobler  part  which  is 
called  the  invisible  chnreh—«.  g.,  Eph.  y.  37r 
ay/a,  Ofuo^o;,  fA^  Ix^iwsa  tf^iXov  fj  pvtiBa^  &c*  - 
Here  belongs  the  remarkable  passage,  Mark,  ix. 
38—40,  where  the  disciples  of  Jesus  would  not 
acknowledge  a  pereon  to  be  a  genuine  follower 
of  Christ,  because  he  did  not  belong  to  their 
society,  their  external  chureh,  and  was  not,  as 
it  were,  enrolled  as  belonging  to  their  corpora- 
tion; on  which  point  Christ  sets  them  right. 
Cf.  Matt.  XV.  33,  seq.  That  in  the  visible 
church  (ßaa^xtia  f  »y  oipwvCtv)  the  evil  and  the 
good  are  mingled  together,  and  cannot  be  exter- 
nally separated  without  injury  to  the  whole,  is 
taught  by  Christ  in  the  excellent  parable.  Matt. 
xiii.  34---d0.  The  wicked  are  compared  with 
the  tares,  although  they  belong  to  the  external, 
▼isible  chureh ;  but  the  good,  who  belong  both 
to  the  visible  and  invisible  chnreh,  are  compared 
with  the  wheat.  Cf.  the  text,  Matt.  vii.  81, 
above  cited. 

Mie. — Christ  regards  all  who  irom  the  heart 
believe  in  him  (the  membera  of  the  invisibl» 
church)  as  a  present  which  God  has  given  him^ 
and  so  calls  them ;  and  upon  them,  he  says,  he 
bestows  eternal  life.    Vide  John,  vi.  37;  xvii» 
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2«  6.  The  better,  pioas  pari  of  mankind  are 
apoken  of  as  belonging  to  God,— thej  are  hie 
children ;  and  this  bis  possession  he  giv^es  over 
to  the  charge  of  Christ,  to  lead  tbem  to  eternal 
life.  This  is  a  great  and  heart-affecting  idea ; 
and  if  such  a  thought  had  been  found  in  Plato 
or  Xenophon,  there  would  have  been  no  end  of 
praising  it;  but  in  the  holy  scriptures  it  is  less 
regarded. 

(4)  The  church  is  divided  again  into  miUtant 
and  triumphant.  By  the  church  nuUtarU  is 
meant  Christians  in  the  present  life,  so  far  as 
they  have  to  contend  with  many  internal  and 
external  sufferings,  adversities,  and  persecu- 
tions. By  the  church  triumphant  is  meant  the 
society  of  Christians  in  heaven,  so  far  as  they 
are  freed  from  all  these  trials,  and  enjoy  the 
most  perfect  rest  and  blessedness.  The  churchy 
however,  is  here  used,  in  the  narrower  sense, 
for  the  inmaibU  church  and  its  members.  This 
division  was  taken  principally  from  the  text. 
Rev.  xii.  7,  seq.,  though  this  is  rather  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  rest  to  which  the  church  will  be  re- 
stored here  upon  the  earth,  after  long  persecu- 
tions and  calamities.  It  is  also  derived  from 
those  passages  in  which  the  dangerous  and  toil- 
some life  of  Christians  is  compared  with  a  strife 
and  conflict,  which  will  soon  be  over— e.  g.,  8 
Tim.  iv.  7.  Here  too  must  be  mentioned  the 
text.  Heb.  xii.  22, 23,  where  the  noble  thought 
is  exhibited,  that  we  compose  but  one  society 
with  the  host  of  blessed  angels  and  the  company 
of  the  saints  now  rewarded  in  heaven  (f  cf  «xcbw- 
/iiwdy  iucoMop),  of  whom  Jesus  is  the  Head ;  and 
that  when  we  have  completed  our  course  here 
below,  we  shall  Join  this  upper  society  in  our 
native  land. 

i^^.^Among  the  writings  of  the  older  Pro- 
testant theologians,  in  which  this  division  and 
the  other  topics  introduced  in  this  section  are 
treated  very  thoroughly,  that  of  Jo.  Mussus,  De 
Ecckna^  (Jen»,  1676,)  deserves  particular  men- 
tion. 

SECTION  CXXXV. 

ATTRIBimES  OP  TBK  CHRISTIAN  CHülfCH;  THK 
BCCLE8IA8TICAL  TERMS  COMMONLT  EMPLOTID 
TO  DESIORATK  THEM,  AND  THBIB  SIONIPICA- 
TIOW. 

It  has  been  common,  in  imitation  of  the  an- 
eient  confessions,  to  predicate  of  the  true  church 
the  four  attributes,  una^  aancta^  eathoHea^  apostth 
Uta,  In  the  apostolic  symbol  it  is  called  a  holy 
Chridian  churchy  the  tocUty  cf  the  taints  f  in  the 
Nicene  symbol,  one  only^  holy^  Christian^  apo»" 
ioUe  ehurch.  Most  of  these  terms  are  taken  from 
the  New  Testament,  though  they  are  there  used 
in  a  different  sense  from  that  in  which  they  are 
employed  in  the  laiei  ecclesiastical  phraseology. 
And  this  differenoe  shonld  be  carefully  noted. 


It  must  be  remarked  in  general  that  all  these  at- 
tributes properly  apply  only  to  the  inviaibk 
church,  although  many  of  them  may  be  predi- 
cated also  of  the  vieibk  church,  when  rightly  ex- 
plained. The  doctrine  of  the  perpetuity  of  the 
church  may  be  most  conveniently  considefed  in 
connef  ion  with  these. 

I.  Unity  of  the  Church. 

This  predicate  has  an  entirely  different  mean- 
ing in  the  New  Testament  from  that  which  it 
bears  in  the  common  ecclesiastical  phraseology. 
Its  two  significations  will  therefore  be  separately 
considered. 

(1)  When  the  unity  of  the  church  is  spoken 
of  in  the  New  Testament  it  is  a  moral  unity 
which  is  intended.  The  import  of  this  term  is, 
that  all  who  worship  God  according  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Jesus  should  regard  themselves  as  mem- 
bers of  one  society,  and  as  such  should  exercise 
mutual  brotherly  love;  that  notwithstanding  all 
differences  of  birth,  condition,  knowledge«  opi- 
nions, and  forms,  they  should  still  constitute 
but  one  ehurehf  or  religious  society,  worshipping 
one  and  the  same  Lord,  eyen  Christ,  and  par- 
taking in  common  of  the  blessings  promised  to 
his  followers.  That  there  should  be  such  a 
union  among  his  followers  was  the  last  wUU  the 
testament  of  Christ;  John,  xiii.  34,  coll.  xt.  1, 
seq.  And  in  order  to  this,  it  is  not  essential 
that  there  should  be  a  full  and  entire  agreement 
of  opinion  on  every  particular,doctrine.  Chris- 
tians, though  differing  as  to  their  mode  of  think- 
ing, their  particular  opinions  and  forms,  and 
though  divided  into  particular  comm anions, 
ought  to  regard  themselves  as  constituting  still 
but  one  church,  and  so  to  live  together  in  unity 
of  spirit  This  is  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity ; 
it  infuses  feelings  of  toleration.  And  the  more 
one  has  of  the  mind  of  Christ  the  more  tolerant 
will  he  be  to  others ;  and  especially,  becaose  he 
knows  that  not  only  his  Lord,  but  his  brethren, 
see  much  in  him  which  requires  forbearance. 
Vide  Tit.  iii.  3—5. 

This  unity  of  the  church  is  mentioned  in 
those  passagss  in  the  New  Testament  in  which 
warnings  are  given  against  disturbers  of  the 
peace  and  against  controversies ;  and  in  those 
also  in  which  it  is  taught  that  it  is  the  design  of 
Christianity  to  remove  all  distinction  between 
Jew  and  Gentile,  and  to  unite  all  nations  in  a 
common  religion;  respecting  which  vide  sec. 
118,  IL 

The  principal  proof-texts  here  are,  John, 
xvii.  20,  Iva  ftavtti  tp  u>ow  John,  x.  16,  "  one 
fold,  one  shepherd ;"  and  Ephesians,  iv.  3 — 6, 
and  ver.  13,  hotfi%  ftvfvfwtos^  because  all  wo^ 
ship  one  Grod  and  one  Christ,  have  one  baptism 
and  one  doctrine.  The  ivottif  Hiatn^g  in  ver.  13 
is  one  and  the  same  Christian  doctrine,  professed 
alike  by  Jews  and  Gentiles  who  believe  in  Christ, 
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I        who  ought  therefore  to  lore  each  other  as  bre- 

'        thren.    Galatians,  iii.  88,  yto«^«;  §1^  iv  Xpc^t 9. 

'        Rom.  zii.  5,  Ttoxxoi  iv  tfuijua  icr^v,  coll.  ver. 

13;  X.  17;  1  Cor.  i.  12, 13 ;  y'rii.  6.    The  true 

'        ftpi ritual  unity  of  Christiana  is  therefore  placed 

^        by  Christ  himself  in  this,  that  they  believe  in 

the  only  true  God,  and  in  Jesus,  as  the  Saviour 

of  the  world ;  that  they  loye  him,  and  from  love 

to  him  obey  his  commandments,  and  especially 

that  they  love  one  another.    By  this  only  can 

the  true  disciples  of  Christ  be  known ;  not  by 

external  names  and  forms,  but  by  feith,  work- 

ingr  by  love— the  lore  of  Christ  and  our  neigh- 

boun 

(2)  But  there  gpradually  arose,  after  the  second 
and  third  centuries,  an  entirely  different  concep- 
tion of  the  unity  of  the  church.  It  first  origin- 
ated among  the  fathers  in  the  West,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  transferring  to  Christianity  cer- 
tain incorrect  Jewish  ideas  which  were  disap- 
proved by  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  and  which  had 
the  most  injurious  results.  The  unity  of  the 
church  was  placed  by  them  in  an  entire  external 
agreement  as  to  those  doctrines  and  forms  which 
were  handed  down  from  the  times  of  the  apos- 
tles, through  the  churches  founded  by  them,  and 
in  the  external  connexion  and  fellowship  of  the 
particular  societies  founded  upon  this  agree- 
ment 

The  most  ancient  passages  relating  to  this 
subject  are  fouhd  in  Irenaeus,  (i.  10,)  TertuUian 
(De  Prescript.  Hsret.  c,  20,  ad  fin.)  and  Cy- 
prian, (in  his  Book,  *«DeUnitate  Ecolesie.*') 
The  object  contemplated  in  this  external  con- 
nexion of  churches  was  at  first  very  good ;  it  was 
designed  by  this  megns  to  set  bounds  to  the  ever 
encroaching  corruption  in  doctrine  and  life,  and 
to  remove  false  teachers.  But  when  the  rulers 
of  the  churches  no  longer  possessed  the  genuine 
spirit  of  Jesus,  then,  through  these  principles 
and  the  consequences  derived  from  them,  the 
hierarchy  was  gradually  established ;  and  into- 
lerance and  the  spirit  of  persecution  and  anathe- 
matizing became  very  prevalent.  Even  the  pa- 
pal hierarchy  rests  entrirely  upon  these  princi- 
ples, and  originated  from  them.  The  principal 
bishops  now  established  a  kind  of  college  or  se- 
cret society;  and  this  unity  (ftheckureh  was  made 
dependent,  first,  upon  many  heads,  then,  upon 
om  ffinble  head  of  the  church.  And  whoever 
ventured  to  dissent  from  the  doctrine  or  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  principal  bishops,  who  held  toge- 
ther and  governed  their  churches,  was  excluded 
from  church-fellowship  and  declared  a  heretic. 
Even  Cyprian  derived  the  one  true  church  in 
the  West  from  Peter,  because  he  taught  at  Rome, 
and  because  the  church  there  was  the  mother  of 
most  of  the  churches  in  the  West.  The  bishops 
regarded  themselves  therefore  as  the  sntcessors 
of  the  apostles,  and  as  the  representatives  of  God 
and  of  Christ;  and  whoever  was  excluded  by 
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them  from  church-fellowship  was  excluded  by 
God  himself;  and  it  was  early  believed  and 
taught  that  he  was  at  the  same  time  excluded 
from  salvation.  Vide  s.  15)8,  II.  Hence  even 
Cyprian  states  in  his  book  the  principle,  extra 
eccleaiam  iUam  unicam  et  veram  [extemim  at 
vinbilem]  non  dart  taAiffli»— a  principle  from 
which  so  many  false  doctrines  were  afterwards 
deduced.    Vide  s.  121,  II. 

Upon  these  supports  does  the  whole  false 
system  of  the  hierarchy  in  the  Romish  church 
depend.  Vide  Henke,  De  Unitate  Ecolesi»,  in 
his  "Opuscule."  But  there  is  no  such  toeieta$ 
Chrutiofut^  nor  ought  there,  according  to  the  de- 
sign of  Jesus,  to  be  any  which  shall  resemble 
civil  societies ;  for  this  leads  to  a  hierarchy,  and 
all  the  evil  consequences  which  flow  f^om  the 
collision  of  secular  and  spiritual  power. 

Protestants  have  never  had  property  one 
churchy  but  churehe»,  (eeekiiag.)  Such,  at  least, 
is  the  language  employed  iu  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession, Art.  vii.,  and  in  the  other  public  instru- 
ments, even  in  the  peace  of  Westphalia;  and  it 
is  in  this  that  protestantism  is  distinguished  from 
consolidated  popedom.  The  Roman-catholic  idea 
of  the  church  is  vindicated  in  a  very  subtile  and 
plausible  manner  in  the  work,  ••Idea  Bibliea 
Ecclesin  Dei,"  by  Franc.  Oberthflr,  vol.  i.; 
Salzburg,  1790,  8vo,  vol.  ii.  1799.  He  pro- 
ceeds on  the  definition,  Qitod  nt  eeclena  eehola 
guadam,  quam  Dens  erexerit^  nutrienda  ae  prth 
movendw  intemm  reUgionu  eauta,  in  which, 
however,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  anything 
insidious. 

IL  The  SandUy  ofiht  Ckurch, 

•This  is  twofold^viz., 

(1)  External  i  and  this  is  predicated  of  the 
church  so  fiir  as  it  is  distinguished  from  other 
religious  societies  (e.  g.,  Jewish  or  Gentile)  by 
the  superior  excellence  of  its  religious  princi- 
ples. In  this  wider  sense,  even  the  Jews  are, 
in  the  Old  Testament,  often  denominated  höfy  f 
and  taken  in  this  sense,  the  visible  Chris- 
tian church  may  justly  be  called  holy ;  for  it  is 
not  the  moral  character  of  the  members  which 
is  designated  by  the  term  in  this  wider  sense. 
And  so  all  ChristiaDS,  even  those  who  are  such 
merely  by  external  profession,  are  often  deno- 
minated ayi.M  in  the  New  Testament  Vide  s. 
126,iy.;alsolPet.ii.9. 

(2)  Internal^  or  moral  The  whole  object  of 
the  establishment  of  the  church,  and  the  instru^ 
tion  communicated  in  Christian  doctrine,  is  to 
bring  the  members  of  the  chureh,  under  divine 
guidance,  to  this  internal  holiness.  This  is  said 
by  Paul  in  the  passage  cited,  Ephes.  v.  26, 27, 
coll.  Tit.  ii.  14.  But  this  object  is  not  actually 
attained  in  respect  to  all  who  belong  to  the  «pc- 
temal  visible  church,  but  only  in  those  who 
belong  to  the  invisible  church.  It  can  thttsfore 
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hm  truiy  said  only  of  the  inmilile  cbureh«  th«t 
it  is  holy  in  this  interna],  moral  sense. 

Many  hare  been  led,  by  confonndin^  these 
different  meanings,  and  by  misunderstanding 
those  passages  in  which  it  is  made  the  duty  of 
•very  Christian  to  be  holy,  to  adopt  the  princi- 
ple that  eyen  the  external  or  Tisible  church  must 
be  a  society  e<msisting  only  of  rsnewed  persons 
or  saints,  and  that  a  ehoich  which  tolerates 
within  itself  nnholy  or  umegenerate  persons 
eannot  be  a  true  church,  and  so  is  to  be  ex- 
eluded  from  Christian  fellowship.  It  was  on 
these  principles  that  the  Noratians  proceeded 
in  the  third  century,  and  the  Donatists  in  the 
teith  and  fifth.  And  they  were  still  more  fre- 
quently maintained  by  the  Anabaptists  and 
«thar  fimatioal  sects  in  the  sixteentii  century. 
The  same  principles  haTe  been  reriyed  in  still 
more  modem  times  by  the  qoakers,  and  many 
other  £uiatics  and  separatists. 

But  they  do  not  consider  that  in  all  external 
human  societies  good  and  evil  must  be  mixed, 
and  that  often  the  Omniscient  only  can  discern 
and  distinguish  the  hypocrites,  who  are  much 
wuan  injurious  than  the  openly  yieions.  And 
•0  Christ  pronounced  that  the  external  church 
could  neyer  be  pure  from  eyil,  and  that  the  tares 
and  the  wheat  must  be  suffered  to  grow  toge- 
ther; Matt.  xiii.  3,  seq.,  yer.  94—31,  47—60; 
und  80,  too,  he  himself  endured  Judas  among  his 
apostles.  Too  great  seyerity  often  terrifies  the 
good  and  keeps  them  at  a  distance ;  and  wicked 
anceetors  often  haye  descendants  who  are  good 
and  useful  memben  of  the  church,  but  who 
would  not  haye  been  so  if  their  ancestora  had 
been  excluded.  The  external,  yisible  church 
eannot,  therefore,  be  a  society  consisting  of 
pieos  Christians  only;  it  is  rather  a  tmrsery 
(ßgminanum)^  designed  to  raise  up  many  for 
the  inyisible  kingdom. 

Still,  howeyer,  it  is  always  right,  and  cer- 
tainly according  to  the  spirit  of  Christ,  for  like- 
minded  Christians  to  associate  together,  and  to 
establish  among  themselyes  institutions  which 
they  may  deem  promottye  of  piety,  or  even  to 
form  smaller  societies,  in  which  they  will  permit 
theee  only  to  partieipate  who  haye  a  like  object 
and  possess  similar  dispositions  with  them- 
eelves,  exdudiagall  others,  the  eeeietiaim  in  ecck- 
eta  of  which  Spener  spoke.  They  should  beware, 
howeyer,  against  running  in  this  way  into  spiri- 
tual pride,  against  holding  themselyes  to  be  bet- 
ter than  oÄen,  and  against  regarding  those  who 
do  not  join  them,  and  are  not  enrolled  among 
them,  as  wowe  Christians  than  themselyee. 
It  does  not  belong  to  the  goyemment  to  interdict 
such  associations,  if  they  do  not  disturb  ciyil 
peace  and  order,  any  more  than  to  forbid-  and 
hinder  other  private  associations  of  citizens  for 
other  lawful  objects.  The  reasons  for  and 
•gainst  these  assodatiem  aie  canvassed  in 


Buikhardt's  ^ Geschichte  der  Methodisten;** 
Nürnberg,  1795,  s.  1^3,  f.  The  history  of  the 
church  teaches  that  these  smaller  associations 
have  bad,  upon  the  whole,  a  highly  beneficial 
effect.  In  times  of  ignorance  and  unbelief  they 
have  been  the  depositories  of  uncotrupted  Chris- 
tianity. Without  the  Waldenses,  the  Wick- 
lifites,  and  the  Hussites,  the  Re£brmatioii  would 
never  have  taken  place. 

III.  T%t  Catholic  and  AposioUe  Church. 

A  different  idea  is  attached  to  the  term  eatho' 
He  in  moder|i  times,  and  especially  in  the  pro» 
testant  church,  from  that  which  anciently  b^ 
longed  to  it  CathoMe  is  now  used  in  its  etymcn 
logical  sense,  and  is  synonymous  with  umvermtL 
And  the  church  is  said  to  be  universal,  because 
all  in  ths  whole  earth  who  profess  Christ  belong 
to  it,  and  because  Christianity  is  not  merely  a 
national  religion,  or  the  religion  of  a  oountty, 
but  one  which  may  be  professed  by  all  men 
without  distinction.  The  church  is  called  «^n»- 
ioUeal^  because  the  members  of  it  profeaa  te 
adopt  the  doctrine  taught  by  the  apostles,  and 
contained  in  their  writinga;  aoeording  to  Eph. 
ii.  20,  ««built  upon  the  fonndation  of  the  apos- 
tles." But  anciently  ua^u»6f  was  synony- 
mens  with  6p^5otof,  and /dn  eoMo/iea  was  the 
same  as  ßdet  orthodooDo^  which  was  the  faith 
held  in  opposition  to  heretics,  because  it  was 
supposed  that  the  true  faith,  which  aoeordsVith 
the  will  of  Christ  and  the  apoetles,  must  be  the 
onivenal  faith  of  all  Christians,  and  \M  found 
in  all  the  churches  established  by  the  ^KMtles. 
Hence  eeeletia  eathoHea  is  that  qu9  habet  fidem 
»ve  verUaUm  cathoHeam^^  e.,  the  right  and 
pure  doctrine  and  constitutien,  in  oppoeition  to 
those  churohes  which  have  not  the  pore  aposto- 
lic doctrine,  but  belong  to  the  heretics.  They 
proceeded  on  the  principle  that  there  is  only  one 
true  cburoh,  (vide  No.  I.,)  and  in  order  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  this,  the  principal  churches 
and  their  bishops  throughout  the  Roman  empire 
(so^*  ftuTv  olxovfUvtiv)  had  gradually  formed  a 
separate  ehureh  union.  Whatever  agreed  with 
this  was  imOoxum»,  otherwise  oufrrwo».  The 
genuine  apostolic  doctrine  was  supposed,  how- 
ever, to  be  found  in  those  churohes  which  the 
apostles  themselves  had  founded.  To  -these 
ohurebee,  and  to  the  doctrine  handed  down  in 
them  from  the  times  of  the  apostles,  the  appeal 
was  therefore  made,  in  the  controversiee  in 
which  the  catholic  fethere  were  engaged  with 
the  heretics;  and  it  was  by  this  appeal,  an  ap- 
peal to  fradiHonf  that  they  confuted  them.  Vide 
Introduction,  s.  7,  III.  But  the  whole  body  of 
Christian  churohes  professing  the  orthodox  doe- 
trine  handed  down  in  the  apostplic  churohes 
were  called  the  catholic^  orthodox^  or  apoüoUc 
eharth^  because  they  all  agreed  io  the  doctrines 
and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  apostles  to 
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tiie  churches  foonded  by  them—«,  g.,  by  Peter 
lo  the  chiureh  ftt  Rome,  by  Paul  to  that  at  Ephe- 
808,  &e.  The  earliest  passagee  relating  to  this 
subject  are  found  in  Irenmis,  Adv.  Heres,  1. 
iii.,  and  especially  in  Tertallian,  De  Prnseript. 
Haer.,  e.  SO,  21.  It  is  there  said,  for  example, 
^fW  at  Umim  eethsirny  wna  ett;  iUa  ah  apotiolU 
prima^  ex  qua  ornnea.  Sin  omnuprima^  et  omne$ 
apottoHtm  dum  unoi  omne$  prohani  utuioiem^ 
etc.    Vide  the  Essay  of  Henke  before  cited. 

JVb/«.— The  infallibility  of  the  church  was 
not  beiiered  during  the  first  centuries.  Between 
the  period  of  the  Nioene  Council  in  the  fourth 
century,  and  Gregory  the  Serenth,  many  traces 
of  this  opinion  appear.  From  Gregory  the 
Serenth  until  the  Western  schism  in  the  four* 
teenth  century,  it  was  placed  mostfy  in  the  in- 
£illibi1ity  of  the  pope.  From  that  period  until 
the  Council  at  TVent,  the  idea  prevailed  that 
only  the  church  collected  in  general  council  is 
infallible.  S^nce  that  period,  the  opinions  of 
catholic  theologiaas  have  been  divided  on  this 
point.  Some  (the  genuine  Romanists)  make  the 
pope  the  subject  of  this  in&llibili^ ;  others  (and 
among  these  ctcd  Febronius)  suppose  the  oeou* 
menical  councils  alone  infallible;  others  still 
(and  principally  the  French  theologians  since  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century)  attribute  in- 
fallibility only  to  the  church  dispersed  at  large. 
At  present  this  doctrine  is  wholly  abandoned 
by  some  of  the  more  liberal  eatholic  theologians. 
Vide  the  excellent  book  (written  by  a  catholic,) 
entitleif  Kritisofae  Geschichte  der  kirchlichen 
Unfehlbarkeit,  sfir  Beorderung  einer  freyem 
Piüfong  des  KathoUcismus,  Frankf.  a.  M.  1793, 
Ovo.  Cf.  also  the  very  learned  and  liberal 
work,  entitled  ««Thomas  Freyhaieh,  oder  Frey- 
müthige  Untsisuohong  von  eiaem  kath<^ischen 
Gottesgelehften  über  die  Unfehlbarkeit  der  ksr 
tholischen  Kirche,  Ir.  b.;  Frankf.  and  Leipzig, 
1799,  8vo. 

IV.  The  Perpetuäy  of  the  Church. 

Christ  himself  teaches,  with  the  greatest  as- 
surance, that  the  religious  society  and  constitu* 
tion  founded  by  him  will  never  cease,  but  be 
perpetual.  M  Ike  powers  of  decay  and  dedrue^ 
turn  aAo//  not  get  advantage  over  t7,  tttOMn  $5<w 
(where  all  which  perishes  or  is  destroyed  upon 
the  earth  is  collected)  ob  xwttazvaovow  o^;, 
Matt.  xvi.  18.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  New 
Testament  that  Christ,  as  the  Ruler  of  the 
dinroh,  is  now  actively  employed  in  heaven  for 
its  good,  and  that  he  will  continue  until  the  end 
of  the  world  to  support  and  enlarge  it.  Vide 
Matt,  xxviii.  90 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  96,  eoll.  Ephes.  iv. 
16,  and  s.  98,  respecting  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
This,  however,  is  not  to  be  so  understood  as  to 
imply  that  the  particular  forms  of  doctrine  which 
prevail  at  any  particular  tiroe,  and  the  particu- 
lar church  eoroffluidons  originating  from  them, 


will  be  of  perpetual  duration.  Changes  must 
necessarily  here  take  place.  The  history  of  the 
church  teaches  that  one  mode  of  church  polity 
succeeds  another,  and  that  yet,  however  greet 
these  changes  may  be,  Christianity  still  «ui^ 
vivos.  External  constitutions  and  economies 
resemble  the  scaffolding,  which  aid  in  the  cott- 
straction  of  the  building,  but  are  not  the  build» 
ing  itself.  They  may  be  taken  down  and  broken 
to  pieces  when  they  have  answered  their  por- 
poees,  and  the  building  will  then  prooeed  in  a 
different  way.  That  this  is  so,  is  proved  by  the 
history  of  the  church.  It  has  beeo,  however,  a 
common  mistake  for  the  members  of  certain  pai^ 
ticular  churches— e.  g.,  the  catholic,  Lutheran, 
and  others,  to  suppose  that  if  their  particular 
constitution  should  cease  the  whole  Christian 
church  and  Christianity  itself  would  perish. 
So  most  in  all  the  separate  communions  still 
think,  and  always  have  thought;  and  yet  the 
Christian  doctrine  and  church  have  hitherto 
been  perpetuated,  notwithstanding  the  greatest 
revolutions  in  states  and  in  ecdesiastieü  poli- 
ties ;  and  this  beyond  a  doubt  would  süll'be  the 
case,  even  if  the  particular  churches  and  est»> 
blishments  now  existing  should  perish.  The 
spirit  and  essential  nature  of  Christianity  may 
remain,  however  much  its  external  form  may  be 
altered.  Christianity,  however,  is  not  so  con- 
nected with  any  one  place  or  nation  that  it  must 
necessarily  be  perpetuated  there,  nor  has  any 
one  church  a  promise  that  its  descendants  shall 
be  Christians.  We  know  from  the  history  of 
the  church,  that  where  Christianity  was  once 
most  flourishing,  it  has  since  been  expelled, 
either  by  superetttion  or  unbelief,  and  it  has 
thence  travelled  to  other  regions  which  were 
formeriy  sunk  in  the  deepest  night  of  ignonnce. 
Let  the  reader  call  to  mind  the  former  flourishing 
condition  of  the  Eastern  churehes,  and  then  com- 
pare with  it  their  present  state.  Every  church 
ehould  make  the  use  of  this  fact  which  is  sug- 
~  in  Rev.  ii.  5. 

SECTION  CXXXVI. 
or  TBI  Hxxn  or  tbi  cbristian  cbuscb  ;  Aim 

or  TBB  UfSTITOTIONS  XSTABLISHSD  TO  MADT- 
TAIN  AMD  KXTBin)  IT,  I6PBCIALLT  THROUOB 
TBI  OmOB  or  PUBLIC  TBACBINO. 

L  The  Bead  of  the  Church. 

Tbb  only  tree  Head  and  supreme  Lord  of  the 
Ghrietian  church  ie  Jesus  Christ,  according  to 
the  uniform  doctrine  of  Christ  himself  and  the 
apostles.  Vide  Moms,  p.  978,  s.  9.  Those 
who  profess  his  doctrine  are  brethren,  and  as 
sach  have  equal  rights.  Vide  Matt,  xxiii.  6. 
Hence  he  is  called  6  ^coc^iiv,  df;t^9(o(^^,  %.  t.  x. 
John,  X.  19;  1  Pet  v.  4;  Heb.  xiii.  90;  and 
Mtoxif  iK»XJ70<<H,  Ephes«  L  99,  iv.  15 ;  Col.  ii. 
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10.  Nor  18  he  called  by  these  titles  meiely  io 
a  figarative  sense,  but  becausst  in  his  exalted 
state,  he  exercises  unwearied  and  watchful  care 
over  men,  and  especially  over  his  church  and 
its  members.  Vide  s.  98»  respecting  the  kin^ 
dorn  of  Christ. 

Christ  therefore  by  no  means  wished  that  his 
apostles  should  exercise  a  lordly  dominioa  over 
other  Christians,  Lulce,  xxii.  24,  and  they  nerer 
assumed  such  authority,  but  expressly  protested 
against  it.  Vide  1  Pet.  v.  1—3;  1  Cor.  t.  6, 
seq.  Nor  was  it  his  will  that  one  of  the  apos- 
tles, or  his  successors,  should  possess  supi»- 
macy  and  magisterial  power  over  the  church, 
like  what  is  asserted  in  the  Romish  church  re- 
specting Peter  and  his  successors,  of  which 
there  is  not  a  trace  in  the  New  Testament  or  in 
the  first  centuries,  as  appears  from  church  his- 
tory. The  text,  Matt.  xtL  18,  upon  this  rock  I 
will  build  my  ckurehf  relates  indeed  to  Peter  and 
his  merits  in  diffusing  the  Christian  faith.  For 
history  teaches  that  he  really  laid  the  first  foun- 
dation of  the  great  building  of  the  haute  <f  (rod 
after  the  departure  of  Christ,  both  from  the  Jews, 
Acts  ii.,  and  from  the  Gentiles,  Acts  z.^ 
building  which  is  firmly  based  (built  on  a 
rock,}  and  which  will  endure  until  the  end  of 
the  world,  whence  he  is  always  pre-eminent 
among  the  apostles.  But  nothing  is  said  in  this 
passage  respecting  his  own  supreme  and  judi- 
cial power  over  the  church,  or  that  of  his  suc- 
cessors. Peter  is  here  spoken  of  as  a  disciple, 
and  not  as  a  ruler  and  governor.  Moras  ex- 
plains this  passage  very  well,  ^p.  284,  seq.  n.  3.) 

It  is  therefore  justly  affirmed  in  the  protestant 
church  that  Christ  has  constituted  no  foieibk 
head  of  the  whole  church  who  Is  to  hold  his 
place  upon  the  earth,  and  to  act  and  make  de- 
crees as  his  representatire  and  in  his  name. 

It  is  quite  another  question.  Whether  the 
Chrietian  ehureh  hae  not  the  right  to  commit  to 
aome  one  the  charge  and  government  of  iU  exter^ 
nal public  eoneerm  7  This  right  the  church  cer- 
tainly has ;  and  if  good  order  is  to  be  preserved, 
it  must  be  exercised,  because  all  the  members 
of  the  church  cannot  take  part  in  its  govern- 
ment Thus  it  was  in  the  apostolic  church. 
But  the  one,  or  the  many,  who  are  appointed  to 
this  duty,  and  who  constitute  an  tedenam  re- 
prmtentatioam^  possess  this  pre-eminence  not 
jure  divinoj  but  humano.  They  ought  not 
therefore  to  give  out  their  decretals  as  divine^ 
and  in  the  name  of  God.  Their  eoactmente  are 
merely  human,  and  ought  to  have  no  more  than 
human  authority;  they  may  be  altered,  im- 
proved, iLO. 

Since,  moreover,  in  every  well-organiied  so- 
ciety there  must  be  subordination,  no  good  rea- 
son can  be  given  why  this  should  not  be  intro- 
duced among  the  officers  and  teachers  of  the 
Christian  church«  and  why  one  should  not  have 


more  authority  than  anothsr.  In  this  way,  at  a 
very  early  period,  a  great  pre-emineoee  over  the 
other  occidental  bishops  was  aseribed  to  the 
Roman  bishops,  and  he  was  called  the  bead  of 
the  (occidental)  church,  while  as  yet  there  was 
no  absolute  dominion  or  magisterial  power  over 
the  church  allowed  him.  But  for  a  farther  ac- 
count qf  this  matter  we  mast  refer  to  caaoa  law 
and  church  history. 

n.  The  Offißt  of  Teaching  m  the  ChurcIL 

Every  Christian  has  the  right,  and  indeed  is 
under  obligation,  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  main- 
tain and  promote  Christian  knowledge  and  feel- 
ing. Vide  Rom.  xv.  14 ;  Gal.  vi.  1 ;  £pb.  v. 
19 ;  vi.  4 ;  1  Thess.  v.  14.  But  sines  all  Chris- 
tians have  not  the  time,  talents,  or  other  qsalifi- 
cations  requisite  for  this  work,  some  were  eet 
apart  by  Christ,  whose  appropriate  business  and 
calling  it  should  bs  to  teach  and  oounod  those 
committed  to  their  charge ;  and  thess  were  to 
be  the  instrumento  through  whom  he  desigpaed 
that  his  doctrine  should  be  matntsined  and  trans- 
mitted, and  the  practice  of  it  promoted.  Paul 
therefore  derives  ths  institution  of  the  different 
kinds  of  officers  and  teachers  in  the  ohnreh  di- 
rectly from  God  and  Christ,  and  says  that  each 
received  a  different  oflke  and  employmeot,  ac- 
cording to  his  talents  and  gifb;  1  Cor.  xii.  38; 
Eph.  iv.  11, 12;  and  in  the  latter  passage  he 
says  that  this  anaagenent  was  made  for*  the 
perfection  and  edification  of  the  Christian 
church,  (ft^xotei^tiSf»bp  tiftxodofi/iiv  Otofiarof 
XpttfTou.)  They  are  hence  called  intt/^of  and 
duueoMH  eiov  and  Xp^orov"  those  who  stand  in 
the  service  of  God  and  Christ,  and  ars  employed 
by  them  as  instruments.  Tliey  are  aleo  ealled 
fellow  workere  with  God,  (oMrfpyon)  1  Cor.  iii.  9. 

The  Christian  office  of  teaching  was  therefore 
appointed  by  Jesus  Christ  himself  as  an  insti- 
tution designed  for  the  maintenance  and  spread 
of  the  gospel  through  all  ages.  And  he  had 
the  right  to  do  this,  as  being  commissioned  and 
authorised  by  God  himself  to  be  the  founder 
and  head  of  his  church.  No  ono  of  his  follow- 
ers can  therefore  consistently  nndervaloe  this 
institution,  or  wilfully  withdraw  himself,  on  any 
pretence,  from  the  assemblies  of  Christians  for 
the  purpose  of  religioas  instmotion.  Mate 
xxviii.  18—20;  Eph.  iv.  11,  seq.;  Heb.  z.  25. 
But  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  obviate  various 
abuses  and  mistakes,  that  we  ahoold  here  mors 
particularly  illustrate  some  pointe  relating  to  ths 
office  of  teaching. 

(1)  The  apodk»  were  set  apart,  as  public 
teachers  and  as  founders  of  Christian  cherches, 
directly  by  Christ  himself;  and  they  again,  as 
ambaaaadors  for  Christ,  appointed  a  perpetual 
office  of  teaching,  and  tbe  public  assembling  of 
Christians  for  worship,  and  other  inetitetions, 
calculated  to  impart  straigth  and  perpetai^  to 
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tbecboralu  Cf.thefintotopler8of  theAotsof 
tbe  ApoetlM.  Cf.  also  Sjmldiog,  Vom  Werrtfa 
und  Nutaen  des  Pradigtamts,  3te  Aasg. ;  Berlin, 
1773,  8vo. 
I  The  teachers  in  the  apostolic  ohnrah  aze  di- 
yided  into  ordinary  and  extraordinary.  Among 
the  latter  are  included  the  apotila  themselTcs, 
the  evangeHä»,  (who  were  missionaries  and  as- 
sistants of  the  apostles,)  and  in  general  all  who 
were  not  appointed  as  permanent  teachers  orer 
particular  churches,  but  who  were  employed  in 
extending  Christianity,  and  in  founding  new 
churches.  Among  the  formei^— the  ordinary  and 
permanent  officers  and  teachers  of  each  particu- 
lar church— were  ifiloaotto^f  ttptoßvttftot,  fto^ 
fiiinf,  6tiaaxa9Mf  (of  which  the  general  name  is 
riyovfitw»3  affiun^  ruier9  cfihe  churchy  Hebrews, 
xiii.  7«  17,  34.)  Some  of  these  had  more  to  do 
with  the  external  concerns  of  the  church,  iprcB' 
byieri  regtnU$^  Hoi/uvti,)  and  others  were  more 
especially  employed  in  instruction,  {prethyteri 
dueeniei^  MaoxaiJK.)  But  for  a  more  particular 
account  of  this  matter  we  must  refer  to  church 
history. 

These  officers  and  teachers  were  not  appointed 
immediately  by  Christ  himself;  and  in  the  first 
church  they  were  not  always  appointed  in  the 
same  way  and  by  the  same  persons ;  certainly 
DO  rule  was  given  respecting  this  point  which 
should  be  binding  in  all  places  and  at  all  times. 
The  apostles  nsver  imposed  teachers  upon  any 
church,  but  left  to  the  churches  the  enjoyment 
of  the  right  belonging  to  them  of  choosing  their 
own  teachers«  This  right  of  choosing  their  of- 
ficers was  sometimes  exercised  by  the  ohurehes 
— e.  g.,  Acts,  yi.  8,  3, 5;  2  Cor.  yiii.  19;  and 
sometimes  they  left  it  to  the  apostles,  or  persons 
commissioned  by  them,  to  whom  was  committed 
the  care  of  the  public  affairs  of  the  church— e. 
g.,  3  Tim.  ii.  2;  Tit.  i.  5,  seq. 

But  all  these  teachers  and  oyerseers,  appoint- 
ed either  by  the  churches  or  their  rulers  and  re- 
presentatives, were  regarded  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  appeinted  by  God,  or  the  Holy  Ghost, 
or  Christ-^,  g«.  Acts,  xx.  38;  Col.  iy.  17;  be- 
cause their  consecration  look  place  on  his  autho- 
rity, and  according  to  his  will.  It  is  common 
to  denominate  the  naming  and  eonseeration  of 
any  one  to  the  office  of  teaching,  his  eaiHng  {vo- 
eaiio)^  because  ¥y  and  xoxslv  are  used  in  the 
scripturss  with  respect  to  the  designation  of 
prophets  and  other  teachers,  and  the  divine  com- 
missiotts  entrusted  to  them«  And  this  calling, 
even  in  application  to  the  teachers  of  religion  at 
the  present  day,  may  be  denominated  dimne,  so 
far  ae  it  is  accordant  with  the  divine  will,  and 
with  the  order  which  God  has  established ;  in 
the  same  way  as  the  institution  of  government 
is  called  divine,  Romans,  xiii,  I.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  this  calling  is  never  immtdüäely 
from  God.    And  every  teacher  may  be  sure  that 


he  has  a  dhine  call  (i.  e.,  one  in  accordance 
with  the  divine  will)  when  in  a,  regular  manner 
he  has  received  a  commission  to  his  office  from 
those  who  have  the  right  to  induct  him,  and 
after  careful  examination,  in  the  presence  of 
God,  has  found  that  he  can  hope  to  discharge 
its  duties  with  the  divine  approbation.  Tho 
characteristics  of  a  teacher  who  is  acceptable  to 
God  and  to  Christ  are  briefly  enumerated,  1 
Tim.  iii.  3—7;  3  Tim.  ii.  24 ;  Titus,  i.  5—9; 
I  Pet.  V.  3,  seq. ;  and  by  these  each  one  may 
examine  himself. 

That  a  teacher  of  religion  should  be  solemnly 
coneecnted  to  his  office,  or  ordained,  is  a  regula- 
tion which  is  indeed  useful  both  to  the  teacher 
himself  and  to  the  church ;  but,  in  itself  consi- 
dered, it  is  not  a  matter  juri»  divinii  it  is  no- 
where expressly  commanded  by  God,  and  con- 
tributes nothing,  considered  as  an  external  cere- 
mony, to  efficiency  and  activity  in  the  sacred 
office.  Luther  himself  pronounced  ordination 
not  to  be  necessary,  and  said  that  a  rightful  call- 
ing is  sufficient  to  make  any  one  a  rightful 
teacher,  and  this  is  the  consecration  of  God. 
And  this  is  very  true;  for  the  right  to  teach 
does  not  properly  depend  upon  ordination,  but 
upon  vocation.  On  protestant  principles,  the 
ordination  of  a  teacher  is  nothing  else  than  a 
public  approval  and  confirmation  of  his  calling 
to  the  office  of  teaching;  so  that  thenceforward 
he  may  begin  his  work,  and  enjoy  his  rights. 
Moms,  p.  383,  n.  3. 

The  act  which  is  now  called  ordination^  and 
which  is  still  retained  in  the  protestant  church, 
is  something  very  different  from  "^ordination  ac- 
cording to  the  use  of  the  ancient  church,  and  the 
old  ecclesiastical  Latinity.  Ordinatio  was  there 
the  same  as  ^ccfx>f  ovioh  and  was  taken  from  mili- 
tary life  among  the  Romans,  like  the  word  or- 
dinea ;  for  Christians  were  called  miliies  Christi. 
It  was  therefore  synonymous  with  eomtitutio^ 
eonatituere  ad  muntu pubHcum,  and  was  the  same 
with  voeare.  But  afterwards  they  made  a  sepa- 
rate order  of  the  clergy,  and  allowed  them  en- 
tirely peculiar  privileges,  and  an  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  and  then  called  them  ordoj  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  the  Roman  senate  is  called 
ordOf  ordo  unatoriua,  with  which  it  was  com- 
pared ;  and  when  any  one  was  received  into 
this  order  by  special  consecration,  he  was  said 
ordtnart»  Y 

The  right  of  ordaining,  according  to  protest- 
ant principles,  is  not  confined  to  particular  per- 
sons—e.  g.,  bishops;  but  it  can  be  performed 
by  any  one  who  is  commissioned  to  do  it  by  the 
church,  or  by  their  functionaries  and  representa- 
tives. T%e  impontion  of  hands  in  the  i nd  action 
of  teachere  into  office  is  mentioned — e.  g.,  1  Tim. 
iv.  14;  Acts,  xiii.  3;  and  is  a  ceremony  bor- 
rowed from  the  Jewish  church,  where  it  was 
practised  with  regard  to  all  to  whom  any  office 
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was  given,  to  whom  anything  was  promned,  or 
for  whom  any  blessing  was  implorwl  from  God, 
as  a  sign  of  blessing,  invocation,  &c. — •ymbth 
hm  toüalifmU* 

There  is  one  practice  in  the  protestant  eharch 
with  reference  to  this  subject  which  is  a  real 
remnant  of  popery— ?iz.,  that  an  ordained  per- 
son may  stall  teach  and  administer  the  sacra- 
ments, even  when  he  no  longer  properly  fills  an 
office  as  a  teacher  of  religion,  as  if  ordination 
put  a  eharaeUr  iniMHIh  npon  a  person;  while 
the  truth  is,  that  the  permission  and  the  right  to 
discharge  these  daties  depend  upon  a  person's 
Tocation  to  the  sacred  office,  and  not  upon  his 
ordination.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  prac- 
tice of  the  protestant  charcti  is  inconsistent  with 
its  theory,  and  many  enl  consequences  are  the 
result. 

(3)  Of  tht  right*  (fChrtMUantemktn. 

Fint,  As  to  the  rights  of  teachers,  they  hare, 
merely  as  teachers,  no  other  than  to  instruct  and 
coansel  that  part  of  the  church  entrusted  to  their 
care,  to  perform  the  serrioes  of  public  worship, 
and  in  return  to  expect  their  maintenance  from 
the  church ;  1  Pet.  ▼.  3, 3 ;  Acts,  xz.  38 ;  1  Cor. 
iz.  6—14.  The  church  and  the  government  may, 
however,  if  they  see  it  to  be  best,  confer  still 
other  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  upon 
teachers. 

f^ote.'—A»  to  the  manner  in  which  the  church 
all  be  governed,  and  by  what  sort  of  persons, 
and  how  instraction  shall  be  provided  for,  there 
are  no  precepts  given  in  the  Bible.  Properly, 
all  Christians  have  a  right  to  teach — every  fa- 
ther his  own  family ;  and  even  to  administer  the 
sacraments,  as  even  Tertullian  truly  observes. 
There  is,  therefore,  truly  ajiM  laicorum  aaeerdth 
to/e,  as  Grotius,  Salmasius,  Böhmer,  and  Spener 
have  maintained.  Even  among  the  Jews  the 
teachers  of  the  people  were  not  priests,  but  lay- 
men ;  and  any  one  who  had  proper  qualifications 
might  teach  in  the  synagogue  or  in  the  temple. 
Among  the  ancient  Israelites  the  prophets  were 
commonly  not  from  the  order  of  the  priesthood, 
but  for  the  most  part  from  other  tribes,  classes, 
and  orders  of  the  people.  But  for  the  sake  of 
good  order,  the  business  of  teaching  and  of  per- 
forming the  services  of  public  worship  must  ne- 
cessarily be  entrusted  to  some  particular  persons; 
otherwise  irregularities  and  abuses  are  inevita- 
ble; as  may  be  seen  from^he  example  of  «ome 
sects  which  allow  every  one  to  teach,  1  Cor.  xii. 
Seeondfy.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
other  rights  and  privileges  were  conferred  upon 
the  teachers  of  the  Christian  church ;  partly  such 
as  had  belonged  to  theJewiah  priuU  (with  whom 
Christian  teachers  were  compared)  and  even  to 
the  heathen  prieit»  within  the  Roman  empire, 
and  partly  such  as  were  given  to  the  extraordi- 
nary teachers  in  the  first  Christian  church,  and 
especially  to  the  apostles.    To  these  extnordi- 


Bsry  teachers  Christ  promised  extraordinary 
gi(\s  of  the  Spirit,  and  many  of  their  pecoliar 
privileges  and  rights  were  founded  npon  the« 
gifts,  an^  could  not  be  claimed  by  their  socoes- 
sors,  tq  whom  these  gifts  were  not  imparted. 

Among  these  is  especially  the  qffiee  or  tke 
power  of  the  key$f  {peieetea  ehmum.)  This  in- 
cludes the  power  of  forgiving  or  not  for^iring 
sins,  like  what  is  common  in  the  protestant 
church  at  confessions,  or  at  the  preparation  far 
the  Lord's  Supper;  (against  which  there  ia  no- 
thing to  be  objected,  if  it  is  understood  that  this 
absolution  is  not  eoUativa^  but  merely  deckaraiim 
or  hypoUMea  f)  and  also  plenipotentiary  power, 
either  to  exclude  any  one  from  church  fellow- 
ship, or  to  receive  him  again ;  so  that  the  entiie 
administration  of  church  discipline  is  called  oft- 
dum  daoium.    Vide  Moms,  p.  386—888. 

Bat  with  regard  to  this  there  are  m<»e  mis- 
takes than  one  which  need  to  be  anewared. 

(a)  In  all  the  passages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  are  appealed  to  ia  behalf  of  the 
power  of  the  keys,  the  apostles  only — the  extra' 
ordinary  teachers  of  the  church — are  spoken  of. 

(6)  In  the  passages  Matt.  xvi.  19  and  xviü. 
48,  nothing  is  said  about  forgiving  or  not  for- 
giving sins,  but  about  binding  and  lootings 
which  in  such  a  connexion  alwsys  maaa,  in  the 
Syrian,  Chaldaio,  and  the  Rabbinical  wrifesn, 
to  forbid  and  to  o/feto.  Cf.  Lightfoot  and  Wet- 
stein  on  these  texts.  The  meaning  is— ^«  You, 
as  my  ambassadors,  shall  have  power  ia  the 
Christian  church  (sx«k  ßaat9^£a^  ««^  oAptvw») 
to  make  regulations  and  to  give  precepts,  to 
allow  and  to  forbid ;  and  Ood  will  approve  these 
your  appointments,  and  they  shall  be  regarded 
by  men  as  if  they  were  from  God.''  For  the 
apostles  had  special  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and 
were  the  ambassadors  of  God  and  of  Christ. 
The  doctrine  of  the  apostles  should  therefore  be 
to  all  Christians  the  rule  of  what  they  should 
do  and  what  they  should  leave  undfone.  The 
same  is  taught  in  other  words.  Matt,  xviii.  18. 
This  is  somewhat  differently  explained  by  Mo- 
ras, p.  884,  387. 

(e)  In  John,  xx.  83,  Christ  gives  to  his  apos- 
tles, as  ambassadors  of  God,  full  power  to  for- 
give sins,  or  to  withhold  Ibrgivenese.  The  rea- 
son of  this  is  to  be  found  ia  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  promised  ver.  88.  The  apostles  did  oot 
indeed  become  omniedent  and  infiilltble  by  the 
possession  of  these  extraordinary  gifts ;  buithey 
received  power  to  free  men  Crom  certaia  eviU, 
which  were  regarded  as  puntshmeats  of  sin, 
especially  from  sicknesses ;  and  it  is  this  power 
which  seems  to  be  here  spoken  of^  and  therefore 
not  so  much  de  remiaeione  peeeatorum  ybrbali, 
(as  theologians  call  it,)  as  de  remiesione  reaä. 
Thus  the  healing  of  the  lame  man.  Matt.  ix.  6, 
is  derived  from  the  power  which  the  Messiah 
possessed  of  forgiviog  sins. 
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>  {d)  The  right  to  reoeiTe  any  one  into  the  fel- 

I  lowship  of  the  chnrch,  or  to  exclude  him  from 
it«  did  not  belong  to  the  apostlee  or  to  other 
teaehers  ezclosiTely.  Nor  did  the  apostles  ever 
exercise  it,  or  claim  it  for  themselvee ;  |)ut  they 
left  the  exereise  of  it  to  the  churches.  Vide 
1  Gor.  T.  13 ;  S  Cor.  ii.  6—10.  That  the  church 
not  only  haye  the  right,  but  are  nnder  obliga- 
tion, to  proride  for  the  support  of  their  doctrine 
and  constitution«  and  to  see  to  it  that  nothing  is 
done  contrary  to  them,  is  indeed  unquestionable. 
And  this  is  the  fonndation  of  Christian  disci- 
pline—i.  e.,  of  all  those  public  regulations  and 
appointments  by  which  the  Christian  doctrine 
and  constitution,  and  a  correspondent  demean- 
oor.in  the  members  of  the  church,  are  promoted 
and  preserred.  And  this  is  according  to  scrip- 
ture^  But  respecting  the  manner  in  which 
Christian  ehurehes  shall  administer  this  disci- 
pline, no  general  rules  are  given.  This  most 
depend  upon  the  situation  and  circumstances  of 
each  partienlar  church.  The  church  may  allow 
this  right  to  be  exercised  by  some'  particular 
pm<nis— e.  g.,  by  its  teachers;  but  these  in 
such  a  case  do  not  possess  this  right  in  and  of 
themseWes,  but  in  the  name  of  the  church  and 
as  its  representatiyes.  In  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession and  the  Apology  there  is  a  particular 
chapter  on  ike  power  tf  thi  church  as  exercised 
through  its  teaeherB.  But  many  protestant  teach- 
ers are  dissatisfied  with  having  their  power 
limited  to  mere  teaching  and  coonselling.  It  is 
moreover  a  maxim  in  the  protestant  church,  that 
church  discipline  shonld  not  have  the  form  and 
effect  of  civil  punishments.  Vide  Moras,  p. 
986,  s.  8. 

If  therefore  the  phrase,  the  power  cf  the  keys, 
is  to  be  retained,  and  this  power  is  to  be  consi- 
dered as  belonging  to  the  oflke  of  teaching,  it 
must  be  understood  to  denote  the  right  and  duty 
of  the  teacher  earnestly  to  exhibit  before  the 
impenitent  and  unconverted  the  consequences 
of  their  sinB,  the  divine  punishments ;  to  ad- 
monish them,  to  counsel  and  exhort  them  to  re- 
pentance ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  to  comfort  and 
console  the  penitent,  and  to  convince  them,  with 
reaeont  dnwn  from  the  Christian  system,  of 
the  mercy  of  God,  and  the  forgiveness  of  their 
sins.  This  right  is  derived  from  the  very  object 
of  their  office,  and  cannot  be  denied.  Cf.  the 
texts  relating  to  this  subject,  as  cited  by  Moras, 
p.  883,  n.  S,  and  p.  387,  No.  S.  And  to  these 
points  are  the  rights  and  duties  of  teachers 
limited,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  pro- 
testant churoh. 

Note  1.— The  more  extended  inyestigation  of 
the  doctrines  of  chureh  grovernment,  of  the 
primacy,  of  the  rights  of  the  chureh  and  its 
teaehera,  the  relation  of  the  chureh  to  the  state, 
&c.,  which  were  formerly  introduced  into  the 
theological  systems,  belong  rather  to  canon  law 


or  to  chureh  history.  It  will  be  sufficient  hwe 
to  make  this  one  additional  remark,  that  the 
uniting  of  persons  in  an  ecclesiastical  society 
produces  no  alterations  in  their  lawful,  civil, 
and  domestic  relations.  Vide  I  Cor.  vii.  30 — 24, 
The  chureh  is  not  a  society  which  is  oppoeed 
to  the  state;  it  rather  contributes  to  advance 
the  good  ends  of  civil  society.  Hence  the  mem*» 
here  of  the  chureh  are  always  directed  to  yield 
the  most  perfect  obedience  to  the  government. 
Vide  Luke,  xx.  35 ;  Rom.  xiii.  1 ;  1  Pet.  ii. 
13 — 17.  The  trae  Christian  should  not  indeed 
conform  to  the  world  (the  great  body  of  unre- 
newed men),  and  ought  to  keep  himself  unspot- 
ted from  the  world«;  still  he  should  not,  of  his 
own  accord,  relinquish  his  worldly  station  and* 
calling,  so  far  as 'it  is  not  sinful. 

[Note  3. — On  the  general  subject  of  this  arti- 
cle, cf.  Hahn,  s.  613,  ff.  Neander,  Kircheng. 
i.  b.  1  Abth.  s.  346.  firetschneidei;,  b.  ii,  s. 
786,  ff.— Tb.] 


ARTICLE  XIV. 

OF  THE  TWO  SACRAMENTS— BAPTISM  AND 
THE  LORD'S  SUPPER. 


SECTION  CXXXVII. 

OP  THE  SACRAHKNTS  IN  GRNCRAL. 

L  Different  ueee  of  the  term  «  Saeramenium," 

(I)  Jnthe  earUeat  times  rf  the  church,  Eren 
Tertollian  employed  the  term  saeramerdum  with 
reference  to  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  (m- 
eramenium  aquse  ei  eueharieta),  and  many  of  the 
Latin  teaehera  after  him.  But  neither  Tertullian 
nor  the  other  ancient  fathera  employ  it  exclu- 
sively with  reference  to  these ;  but  they  were 
accustomed  also  to  apply  it  to  other  things,  to 
such  especially  as  they  elsewhere  called  my«te- 
ria.  Hence  we  find  that  in  Tertullian  the 
terms  myeterium  and  saeramenium  are  used  to 
denote  the  whole  Christian  religion  and  its  par- 
ticular doctrines.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
of  the  Incarnation  of  Christ,  &c.,  are  called  sJ- 
temately  mysterium  and  saeramenium.  The 
same  is  true  of  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
practised  by  Christians,  so  far  as  they  are  the 
types  of  spiritnal  things,  and  have  a  special  sig- 
nificancy,  or  a  secret  sense,  or  are  kept  private. 

But  from  whenee  is  this  use  cf  sacramkittubi 
derived  7  Not  from  the  ancient  Latin  significa- 
tions of  this  word,  according  to  which  it  denotes 
the  military  oath,  or  a  sum  of  money  deposited, 
but  from  the  ancient  Latin  yereions  of  the  Bible 
— e.  g.,  the  Vulgate,  In  these  the  Greek  fwe^ 
r^pcoy  is  frequently  rendered  by  the  word  «lera- 
menitum.    And  since  this  Greek  term  was  used 
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reapectiog  all  secret  and  onknown  thiDga,  and 
designated  the  higher  celigions  troths,  the  secret 
sense  of  a  thing,  &e.  (ride  Introduction,  s.  6), 
the  term  aaeranuntum  was  employed  in  ecclesi- 
astical Latinity  in  all  those  senses.  And  it 
was  adopted  the  more  willingly  by  the  fathers, 
because  they  were  accustomed  to  compare  the 
doctrines  and  rites  of  Christianity  with  the  doc- 
trines and  ceremonies  of  the  pagan  mysteries, 
in  order  to  secure  for  them  a  higher  regard  and 
authority  among  the  heathen.  The  texts  of  the 
Vulgate  on  which  this  use  is  founded  are  the 
following— Tis.,  Dan.  ii.  18,  30,  where  Ne- 
bucbadnezaar's  unknown  dream  is  called  Mcro- 
metUum.  Tob.  xii.  6,  7 ;  B.  of  Wisdom,  ii.  SS ; 
Ephee.  iii.  3,  9,  where  it  stands  for  the  Chris- 
tian system,  and  its  particular  doctrines.  Ephes. 
▼.  32 ;  Rey.  i.  20 ;  xyii.  7,  te.  The  fathers  now 
called  oTery thing  standing  in  any  relation  to 
religion,  foeramen/uin,  and  extended  It  espe- 
cially to  all  religious  rites  which  have  a  secret 
sense  or  anything  symbolical,  and  which  are 
the  external  and  sensible  signs  of  certain  spiri- 
tual things  not  cognizable  by  the  senses.  Re- 
specting the  meaning  of  this  term,  cf.  6.  J. 
Vossius,  Disp.  xx.  de  Faptismo;  Amst  1648. 
Gesner,  Thesaur.  Lat.  h.  y.  Windorf,  Index 
Latin.  Tertnll.  t.  yi.  p.  500.  The  primary 
sense,  therefore,  of  the  term  $aeramefUum^  is, 
as  Moros  justly  observes,  mcrum  tignum^  or 
ngmfleatio  rei  ioerm. 

(2)  The  rites  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per have  always  been  justly  regarded  in  the 
Christian  church  as  the  most  important  acts  of 
religious  seryice,  and  as  possessing  a  peculiar, 
mystical  efficacy.  But  to  many  other  usages 
which  have  gradoally  become  preyalent  in  the 
church,  and  which  were  not  instituted  by 
Christ  himself,  a  great  significance  and  effi- 
cacy was  attriboted;  and  they  were  supposed 
to  contain  deep  religious  mysteries.  To  oil 
these  the  term  $aeramerUum  was  applied,  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  was  used  by  Augnstine-«-yiz., 
Sacramenium  ed  virihle  tignum  rei  ioerm^  «toe 
m  divinm  itwmbüii.  In  this  way  all  the  rites 
of  the  church  might  be  reckoned  as  belonging 
to  the  sacraments,  and  this  was  actually  done. 

Now  after  the  twelfth  century  the  schoolmen 
began  to  contend  about  the  number  of  the  sa- 
craments, and  at  length  most  of  them  settled 
upon  »even  (as  a  sacred  number),  which  they 
regarded  as  the  most  important  and  efficacious, 
and  to  which,  by  way  of  eminence,  they  gaye 
the  name  $aeramerU€U  These  were  first  dis- 
tlootly  stated  by  Peter  of  Lombardy,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  as  bapUam^  the  Lord*a  Supper, 
eot^mation,  {etmftrmatio  eaUeumenoram),  crdi- 
natiaih  extreme  unction,  auricular  eanfemon  («»• 
eramenium  peeniteniim),  and  wedlock»  He  was 
followed  in  this  by  most  of  the  teachers  in  the 


Romish  church,  and  they  endeavoured  to  sap- 
port  their  opinion  even  from  the  Bible*  This 
doctrine  was  not,  howeyer,  publicly  acknow- 
ledged until  the  Council  at  Trent,  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that 
this  selection  does  not  reflect  much  credit  apon 
the  sagacity  of  the  one  who  made  it;  and  it 
proved  the  occasion  of  a  great  accumulation  of 
ceremonies,  and  confirmed  the  people  in  the  de- 
lusion that  Christianity  consists  essentially  in 
ecclesiastical  rites,  and  that  those  invented  by 
men  have  equal  authority  with  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Sopper,  which  depend  upon  divine  ap- 
pointment, and  possess  equal  power  and  effi- 
cacy. 

(3)  These  perversions  induced  the  protestant 
theologians  of  the  sixteenth  century,  especially 
those  of  the  Lutheran  church,  to  use  the  word 
saeramenium  in  a  more  limited  sense  than  that 
in  which  it  had  been  previously  taken,  and  so 
to  determine  its  meaning  that  it  should  no  morB 
include  all  tbe  rites  which  had  been  fomseriy 
denominated  eaeramefdaf  but  merely  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper.  Hence  the  doctrine  of 
seven  sacraments  was  publicly  established  in 
the  Romish  church  by  the  Council  at  Trent,  in 
opposition  to  the  protestants ;  and  it  was  there 
maintained  that  all  the  seven  were  instituted  by 
Christ,  and  were  sacraments  in  the  same  sense 
with  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  is 
however  expressly  said,  in  the  Apology  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession  by  Melanothon,  that  no- 
thing depends  upon  the  use  of  the  «oord,  or 
upon  the  number,  if  tbe  thing  itself  is  only 
rightly  understood,  and  human  institutions  are 
not  made  of  eqoal  authority  with  those  of  God. 
Nemo  vir  prudene  de  nomine  et  numero  rixMiur. 
Cf.  Moms,  p.  376,  s.  5. 

The  Lutheran  theologians  have  adhered  close- 
ly to  the  use  of  thie  word  in  the  narrower  sense 
adopted  in  the  sixteenth  century.  But  tbe  re- 
formed theologians  have  often  used  it  in  the 
wider  sense,  after  the  ancient  mannei^-e.  g., 
they  frequently  call  the  Levitieai  oersmoniss 
and  all  the  types  of  the  Old  Testament,  saeni- 
mente.  Many  among  the  catholics  (Bellaimin, 
and  more  lately  Oberthür)  have  expressly  al- 
lowed that  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  aie 
the  most  general  and  important  of  the  sacra- 
ments, and  that  they  therefore  approached  the 
protestants  more  nearly  than  the  Council  at 
Trent.  Ohenhüi  {in  his  Idea  BibL  Eeelee.  Dei, 
vol.  ii.)  confesses  that  Christ  «pressly  and 
immediately  appointed  only  two  sacraments, 
but  insists  that  he  conferred  upon  the  ehuieh 
and  the  priesthood  the  power  to  add  others. 
The  sssertion  made  by  some  that  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper  are  even  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment denominated  ^»MtiTpca,  is  without  fimndsp 
tion.    For  the  oixopopuii  fiv6tff^U»  dtov  (1  Cor 
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ir,  1),  18  one  who  teaches  the  doetrinee  whieh 
God  hae  revealed  to  men,  and  of  which  they 
were  before  i^orant.    Vide  ohap.  iL  7. 

II.  Devehpjnent  of  the  idea  wfiich  is  conneded  in 
^  the  Lutheran  church  with  the  term   **  SaerO' 
ment ;"  and  the  marks  by  which  Sacraments  are 
disHnguiabedfrom  other  eeremcnies, 

(1)  Bj  the  word  sairaments  is  uiidentood,  in 
the  Latheran  chnrohf  thote  reUgiou»  rites  and 
eeremonies  whieh  God  himse^  has  inaiäuted  in 
tJke  holy  seriftwres^  by  tokieh  certain  spiritual 
blessings  are  represefOed  and  aäuaUy  eommtifi»- 
eated.  Luther  defined  a  eaerament,  in  this  nar« 
rower  sense,  as  follows:-—//  is  an  obsenanee 
appointed  by  €rod^  in  which  one  makss  use  of  a 
visible  things  whieh  has  the  divine  word  cf  eom^ 
mand  and  of  promise*  Cf.  Moms,  p.  274,  s.  2, 
n.  1. 

The  essential  oharacteristies  of  a  sacrament 
are  therefore  the  following'-*¥is., 

(a)  Sacraments  are  external  religions  aets. 

(b)  They  are  among  those  aets  which  arejpcH 
sitiffeiy  institnted — ^i.  e.,  they  are  soeh  as  stand 
in  no  essential  connexion,  from  their  internal 
nature,  with  religion  and  the  welfare  of  men, 
(like  prayer,  for  example.)  And  all  the  reli- 
gions aets  which  hare  these  two  characteristics 
are  called  eeremonies, 

(e)  They  are  institnted  and  appointed  by  God 
himself. 

(d)  They  serre  not  only  to  exhibit  or  repre- 
ss/ to  the  senses  the  spiritual  blessings  whieh 
flow  from  Ood  and  Christ,  but  aetoally  to  com- 
munieate  them. 

In  every  sacrament,  therefore,  there  are  two 
parts; — the  Tisible  thing  (materia,  or  res  terres- 
tris),  which  affects  the  senses,  as  the  bread, 
wine,  and  water;  and  the  inTisible  thing  (res, 
or  materia  etekstis),  which  is  typified  and  im* 
parted  by  the  external  sign.  Bat  respecting 
the  manner  in  which  the  sacraments  exert  their 
power  and  prod  nee  their  etfect,  protestant  theo- 
logians hwe  not  agreed ;  nor  have  even  the  La- 
theran theologians. agreed  among  themselves. 
In  this  point,  however,  they  coincide,  that  the 
sacraments  do  not  exert  a  mechanical  or  nwraev» 
lous  pvmer,  as  some  catholies  and  enthnsiasts 
have  maintained ;  for  in  that  case  they  most  act 
irresistihly ;  but  seme  of  them  contend  that  they 
have  a  physical  power,  or  a  power  analogous  to 
physical  {physieo-analogam  mm) ;  while  othen 
say,  that  they  have  merely  a  moral  effect.  It 
is  the  same  here  as  in  the  controveray  respect- 
ing the  power  and  efficacy  of  the  divine  word. 
These  reltgioos  services  stand  in  the  moat  inti- 
mate connexion  with  the  essential  doetrines  of 
the  Christian  system,  and  they  can  in  themselves 
prodoFce  no  efleet  npon  those  who  have  no 
knowledge  of  tbese^dectrines,  or  no  conviction 
of  their  troth— i.  e,,  no  faith*  The  traths  of 
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religion  whieh  are  herein  represented,  and 
whieh  shooM  be  deduced  from  these  ceremo- 
nies, prodace  their  effect  in  the  same  way  (or 
rather  the  Holy  Ghost  prod  aces  through  them 
an  effect  in  the  same  way)  npon  the  heart  of 
man,  as  they  are  accustomed  in  other  eases  to 
do,  when  they  are  heard,  read,  &c.;  only  in 
these  sacraments  they  are  not  taught  by  words, 
bat  in  different  ways  are  rendered  obvions  to 
the  senses.  All  which  has  been  before  said 
respecting  the  operetions  of  grace  through  the 
Word  of  God,  a.  129,  seq.,  is  therefore  equally 
applicable  to  this  subject.  Cf.  especially  with 
reference  to  the  Biblical  doctrine,  s.  131,  Me- 
lancthout  therefore,  well  observed  in  the  Aag»> 
barg  Confession,  Art.  vii.,  that  Aug^ustine  truly 
said,  Saeramentum  esse  verbum  vieibikf  for,  he 
adds,  ritus  oeutis  aedpitur  {ui  moveat  eorda),  et 
at  quasi  pietura  verbiß  idem  signifieans  quod  ikt* 
bum*  Now  in  the  same  way  in  which  God  ex- 
erts his  power  through'  the  word,  when  it  is 
heard  or  read,  in  the  very  same  way  does  he 
act  through  the  Word  (the  tr%M)^  when  in 
other  ways  and  by  external  rites  it  is  repre- 
sented to  the  senses. 

(2)  Iff erences  from  this  representation  of  the 
Lutheran  theologians.  From  this  limitation  of 
the  idea  of  saeramentum  it  follows  that  only 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sapper  can  properly  be 
regarded  as  sacraments.  For  the  characteristics 
of  the  sacraments  have  been  so  settled  that  they 
can  all  apply  only  to  these  two;  and  other  ce- 
remonies are  excluded  from  the  number.  By 
these  distinctions  are  excluded, 

(a)  The  üre  other  sacraments  of  the  Romish 
church,  because  the  third  and  fourth  of  the  ch»* 
racteristics  above  mentioned  do  not  belong  to 
them ;  or  at  least  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
characteristics  is  wanting.  Moros  shews  this 
particulariy  with  regard  to  each  one  of  the  fiv« 
Romish  sacraments,  p.  275,  s.  4,  in  the  Note. 

(6)  The  washing  of  feet  {pedilamum)^  whieh 
was  regarded  by  some  as  a  religious  rite  ap- 
pointed for  all  the  memben  of  the  Christian 
chareh  in  all  ages,  beeanse  Christ  washed  his 
disciples'  feet,  (John,  xiii.  5,)  and  because  it 
appeare  from  1  Tim.  v.  10,  that  this  rite  was 
practised  in  the  firet  Christian  ebnich.  But 
this  act  was  symboHeal,  and  Christ  designed  by 
it  to  inculcate  upon  his  disciples,  afker  the  orip 
ental  manner,  the  dnty  of  Christian  love,  eon* 
descen8t<m,  and  readiness  to  serve  oihere. 
Vide  ver.  12,  seq.  It  was  never  appointed  by 
the  apostles  as  a  nils  for  all  Christians  in  all 
agns.  By  degrees,  as  customs  altered,  and 
another  mode  of  thinking  prevailed,  it  fell  into 
disose  in  most  of  the  Western  churches.  Still 
it  was  long  retained  in  the  Eastern  oburobes, 
and  in  some  of  them  is  common  to  this  day. 
Even  in  the  West,  it  has  been  revived  by  soom 
of  the  smaller  charehes— e.  g.,  by  a  part  of  the 
2S 
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Blsmumiles;  add  it  is  now  praolised  by  some, 
though  not  all,  belonging  to  the  society  of 
United  Brethren.  They,  howeTor,  do  not  in- 
sist that  it  is  an  essential  Christian  rite,  which 
nrast  be  obserred  by  all  Christians;  and  which 
shonld  agfain  ha  introdaoed  into  all  Christian 
churches,  after  it  has  now  fallen  into  disnse; 
bat  they  leave  erery  one  to  hi«  own  judgment 
respecting  it. 

(e)  The  Jewish  rsligious  rites,  such  as  offer- 
ings, sacrifices,  &c.  For  Paul  says  that  they 
did  not  effect  the  forgiTcness  of  sin  before  God, 
although  they  were  instituted  by  him.  Heb.  iz. 
9 ;  X.  II.  So  far  as  they  typified  spiritual  bless- 
ings, (nde  8.  90,  III.  7,)  they  might  be  called 
sacraments  in  the  old  sense. 

{d)  Especially  haire  circumcision  and  the 
passoTer  been  considered  as  sacraments,  and 
called,  by  way  of  distinction,  sacramerUa  Fete- 
rii  TWamenti^  and  compared  with  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Sapper.  But  many  modem  theolo- 
gians have  decided  that  they  cannot  be  called 
sacraments  in  the  sense  of  the  Lutheran  church. 
For  although  they  were  commanded  by  God, 
they  were  attended  by  no  proimse  of  spiritnal 
blessings.  Circumcision  related  merely  to  ex- 
ternal good,  the  possession  of  Canaan,  the  pos- 
terity of  Abraham,  &o.,  Gen.  xvii.,  and  not  to 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  &c.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  assigned  as  the  object  of  baptism,  the  ini- 
tiatory rite  of  the  Christian  religion,  to  promote 
the  drcumeision  cfihe  hearty  or  moral  improve- 
ment Vide  Col.  ii.  11, 13.  The  passover  was 
institnted  merely  to  commemorate  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  Jews  from  Egypt.  Still,  although 
it  is  not  declared  in  the  scriptures  that  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper  have  come  into  the  place 
of  circumcision  and  the  passover,  yet  both  of 
the  latter  may  be  regarded  as  sacraments,  so 
te  as  they  typified  spiritual  blessings.  For  it 
was  expressly  said  to  Abraham  at  his  circumci- 
sion, that  the  great  promises  made  to  him  and 
his  posterity  should  be  fulfilled,  (Qen.  xvii. 
91,)  and  among  these  were  tpitihMl  blessings. 
And  all  the  offerings  and  festivals  of  the  Jewish 
religion,  and  especially  these  two,  which  were 
the  most  solemn,  are  said  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  have  a  figurative  sense.  Vide  1  Cor. 
▼.  7;  John,  xix.  36;  and  s.  90.  Cf.  Heilmann, 
DeflnUnda  jutia  aaeramentorum  noiione^  in  his 
««Oposcula,'*  th.  i.  s.  433. 

m.  TU  Objed  of  Chriat  in  irutätUing  thut  two 
SacramenU» 
(I)  The  utili^  and  necessity  of  religious  rites 
nay  be  inferred  from  the  constitution  of  our  na- 
ture. Man  is  not  a  mere  spirit,  but  a  being  com- 
posed of  reason  and  sense.  And  on  this  account 
theie  must  be  something  in  religion  which  will 
appeal  to  his  sense«,  excite  and  sustain  his  de- 
votion, and  stmngtheft  his  zeal  in  piety.    The 


sensible  representation  6f  Üie  truths  of  religion 
often  makee  a  stronger  impression  upon  men, 
as  experience  shews,  than  mere  instmction ;  be- 
cause their  feelings  are  apt  to  be  more  strongly 
excited  by  anything  which  appeals  to  the  senses 
than  by  that  which  addresses  simply  the  under- 
standing. Hence  our  religious  services  cannot 
be  merely  spiritual.  Even  ceremonies  of  human 
appointment  have  a  great  effect,  and  far  more 
those  which  have  divine  authority,  and,  like 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  are  aceompa- 
nied  with  special  promises. 

Religious  rites  in  general  contribute  ranch 
also  to  the  support  of  religion  itself;  since  by 
their  means  the  solemn  and  public  profession 
of  religion  is  renewed,  and  even  children  are 
from  their  youth  up  accustomed  to  them,  and 
are  bound  to  their  observance.  A  religion  with- 
out external  rdigious  rites,  and  without  the 
aids  of  sensible  exhibitions  of  its  truths,  would 
be  as  liable  to  become  obsolete,  es  the  diflferent 
systems  of  philosophy.  The  truth  of  this  re- 
mark is  eonfirmed  by  the  history  of  the  ehnrch. 
In  the  oriental  chureb,  Christianity  was  indeed 
very  early  disfigured  by  many  false  doctrines; 
but  the  profession  of  Christ,  and  the  essentials 
of  his  religion,  still  continued,  until  Moham- 
med and  his  adherents  succeeded  in  abolishing 
Christian  worehip,  together  with  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper.  It  is  therefore  very  neces- 
sary that  these  religious  rites  should  be  main- 
tained ;  and  the  opponents  of  Christianity  pro- 
ceed very  wisely  when  they  endeavour  to  bring 
them  into  disuse  and  contempt.  For  the  doc- 
trines to  which  they  relate  must  soon  share  the 
same  fate. 

(9)  But  it  is  equally  important,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  religion  should  not  be  overioaded 
with  external  rites,  and  that  they  should  be  as 
few  as  possible;  for  when  they  are  multiplied 
their  effect  is  weakened,  and  they  are  soon  re- 
garded with  indifference  and  contempt.  This 
is  proved  by  the  example  of  all  religions,  and 
even  of  the  Christian  religion,  when  it  has  been 
bnrdened  with  ceremonies.  Christ  endeavonred 
by  his  doctrine  to  withdraw  men  more  and  more 
from  what  is  external  and  sensible,  and  to  pro- 
mote internal,  spiritual  worship,  as  an  affiiir  of 
the  heart.  Cf.  John,  iv.  S3,  94.  Hence  he 
appointed  but  few  ceremonies.  An  additional 
rsason  for  this  was,  that  at  the  time  when  Chris- 
tianity was  founded,  the  religions  ceremonial 
both  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  heathen  nations  was 
looked  upon  with  coldness,  or  even  with  con- 
tempt, by  the  more  cultivated  and  thinking  part 
of  the  public,  on  account  of  the  great  multipli- 
city of  its  ritss,  and  the  superstition  with  which 
it  was  attended.  Even  a  great  portion  of  the 
religions  Jews  at  that  time  felt  the  burden  of 
the  Jewish  ceremonial  law  to  be  very  oppres- 
sive.   Cf.  Acts,  XV.  10;  MttttheWy  xxiii.  4. 
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A  new  religioa»  iattitalioii«  ÜMraforn»  ^nMiib- 
iog  but  few«  simple»  and  easy  ritat«  wimld  on 
this  very  aocoaai  oommeod  itself  to  the  Jews 
and  the  heathen.    Of.  Matt.  ix.  14—17. 

Coneidered  in  this  leepect,  these  two  sacra- 
ments of  Christ  have  great  advantages.  They 
are  natural,  simple«  and  univentUfy  appUeabk, 
They  are  therefore  peculiarly  appropriate  to  an 
institution  which  is  designed  to  be  univeisal. 
It  is  otherwise  with  the  Jewish  ritual,  which  is 
not  adapted  to  all  men,  countries«  and  times. 
Indeed  it  was  not  designed  by  God  for  all  men, 
but  only  for  a  particular  period,  and  that  for  a 
limited  time.  Christ,  however,  has  not  forbid- 
den the  introduction  of  other  religious  usages; 
for  an  increase  of  them  may  often  be  indispen- 
sable to  the  maintenance  of  united  religious 
worship,  fiut  he  has  left  this  to  the  discretion 
of  his  church,  which  may  appoint  and  modify 
them  according  to  the  ciroumstanees.  Those, 
however«  which  Christ  has  instituted  should 
serve  as  models  and  patterns«  in  point  of  sim- 
plicity« for  all  other  Christian  ceremonies« 


CHAPTER  L 

THE  DOCTRINE  OP  CHRISTIAN  BAPTISM. 

SECTION  CXXXVIIL 

HAMIS,  IHSnTUTIOM,  AMD  OBIOIH  OF  OHMSTIAV 
baptism;  with  OSSBRTATIOlfS  Off  JOHN  TBB 
I  BAFTIST  AND  TBB  JBWISH  BAPTISM.  OB  PBOSB- 

LTTB8. 

I.  Names  of  Baptism  in  the  Bütte, 

(1)  To  ßdntHtfUh  from  ßoHtii^w^  which  pro- 
perly sigoifies  to  tmaurtc«  (like  the  Germ. 
iaufenj)  to  dip  in^  to  «nuA,  (by  immetsion.)  In 
the  Syriac  and  Chaldaio  (which  Christ  used) 
this  is  denoted  by  the  words,  Sa^»  rh^sOt  Si», 
(Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chald.  p.  849«  860.)  rienoe  the 
washing  of  vessels  with  water  is  called  ßaHtt^- 
ftMj  Mark«  vii.  4.  And  instead  of  n^wtut  in 
▼er.  3  of  the  same  chapter,  we  have  in  ver.  4, 
0o#cf  Mtovro»*  so  also  of  the  washing  of  hands, 
Luke,  zi.  3d,  seq.  (In  the  New  Testament  the 
form  6  ßattff^fwi  is  never  used  for  the  reUgiouo 
rite  of  baptism«  either  of  John  or  of  Christ;  but 
always  ^«  ßofCfitfjMk)  Henoe  it  is  often  used 
tropically«  (a)  For  what  flows«  or  is  commnni- 
oated,  to  any  one  in  full  measure;  as  in  Latin, 
pafimdett^  imbuere^  te^-^sw  g,^  Aete,  i.  5. 
(b)  For seveie  safTsrings  which  beial  anyone— 
e.  g..  Matt.  zx.  88, 93 ;  for  these  are  often  com- 
pared with  waves  which  overflow  any  one;  Ps. 
Ixix.  8,  3.  So  among  the  Latins« yftteto  mi- 
«eruB,  fnergi  malio.  Henoe  martyrdom  is  called 
by  the  anoieotst  bapUgma  aemgvtiiM.    In  the 


elttsies,--«.  g^  in  Plato,— a  drunken  person  is 
said  to  beßcwcr(a>its,  «tfio  imbtUm^  menu». 

(3)  Ko^opfr«^,  John,  iii.  36;  because  by 
washing  purification  is  effected,  and  baptism 
represents  purifieation  from  sins,  and  is  desigiH 
ed  to  promote  this  end  in  the  one  who  is  bap- 
tised. Hence  Josephus  (zviii.  7)  employs  is- 
MOoifMMr  in  respect  to  the  bsptism  of  John. 
Perhaps,  too,  2  Peter,  i.  9,  (»odapc«^  tm9 
ndkat  aftoftMf^  coll.  Eph.  V.  36)  belongs  in 
this  connexion. 

(3)  To  i)6wp,  because  baptism  was  adminis- 
tered with  water;  John,  iii.  5,  coll.  Acts,  x.  47; 
Eph.  V.  3G,  seq. 

(4)  Among  the  church  fathers  one  of  the 
oldest  names  was  ^c^ui^,  from  the  instiuetion 
which  ths  subject  of  this  rite  received  in  con- 
nexion with  his  baptism,  as  Justin  the  Martyr 
(Apol.  i.  61)  explains  it.  The  Syriac,  too« 
translates  tovf  a^tai  ^u^K^vtof  (Heb.  vi.  4)« 
tkoee  onu  baptized^  which  version  Michaelis 
follows«  though  it  is  a  doubtful  rendering.  Bap- 
tism is  moreover  called  by  the  church  iatheis« 
o^fMtybf,  tigiUumf  (eharoeter  Ckrietiam^)  «op»^« 
Xßi^fMh  tvbvfUk  d^SkiptfMH,  X.  ir.  X. 

n.  InatüutUm  of  Baptism,  and  the  principal  texte 
relating  to  U,  , 
Jesus«  even  during  bis  life  upon  the  earth« 
required  those  who  wished  to  become  his  dis- 
ciples to  be  baptized  by  his  apostles;  John,  iii« 
33,  coll.  ver.  5  of  the  same  chapter,  and  chapter 
iv.  1, 3.  But  at  that  time  none  but  Jews  weie 
received  into  his  church  and  baptized ;  as  was 
the  case  also  with  John  in  his  baptism.  Shortly 
before  his  ascension  to  heaven,  he  first  gave  ths 
commission  to  his  apostles  to  admit  oil  (na/itta 
t^)  into  the  Christian  church,  and  to  baptize 
them  without  distinction ;  Matt  xxviii.  18---4MS 
cf.  Mark,  xvi.  16, 16.  They  were  to  be  made 
disciples  of  Jesns  Christ,  or  profeesors  of  bis 
religion  (jia^^ww)  in  a  twofold  manner — 
viz.,  by  baptism  and  by  instruction.  They  were 
to  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father«  Son« 
and  Holy  Spirit — ^i.  e.«  by  baptism  they  were 
to  be  obligated  to  accept  and  obey  the  doctrine 
which  ^knowledges  and  receives  Father,  Son« 
and  Holy  Spirit.  Whoever,  therefore,  is  bap- 
tized, declares  by  this  rite  that  he  acknowledges 
Father«  Son«  and  Spirit  for  his  God,  that  he 
will  obey  his  laws,  and  that  he  expects  prote»* 
tionand  blessing  from  him;  and  God,  on  the 
other  hand,  promises  and  grants  to  him  the  en- 
joyment of  all  the  benefits  which  the  gospel  of 
Christ  enjoins  upon  us  to  expect  from  the  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  For  a  more  full 
explanation  of  this  formula,  vide  s.  35, 1.,  and 
Moms,  p.  375,  s.  3,  3.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
some  that  Christ  did  not  design  in  this  passage 
so  much  to  prescribe  a  precise  formula,^ — ^in 
which  case  he  would  ralher  hare  said,  ••  fiup. 
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tue  ye«  and  say«  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  cf  the 
Father^  S(m,  and  Holy  Spirü^''^-büt  that  he 
merely  intended  to  teach  what  ia  the  meaning 
and  object  of  this  rite.  That  this  oommand  of 
Christ  was  obeyed  by  the  apostles  may  be  seen 
from  the  Acts  and  Epistles.  The  other  import- 
ant passages  concerning  the  object«  design,  and 
efifect  of  baptism— e.  g«,  John,  iii.  5;  Titus,  iii. 
5 ;  Acts,  xxit.  16;  Gal.  iii.  37 ;  Rom.  n.  3, 4 ; 
Ephes.  Y.  26;  1  Pet.  iii.  31,  &;c,  will  be  ex- 
plained in  the  following  sections« 

IIL  Origin  of  Christum  Baptiam  /  the  Baptism  of 
John,  and  the  Jewish  Baptism  of  Proselytes* 

(1)  John  baptized  before  Christ  appeared 
pablicly  as  a  teacher,  and  Christ  even  suffered 
himself  to  be  baptized  by  him.  The  baptism 
of  John  is  described,  equally  with  the  baptism 
of  Christ,  as  a  dinne  institution,  and  as  per- 
formed under  divine  authority;  John,  i.  33, 
(God  sent  him  to  baptize,}  and  Luke,  vii.  30, 
where  it  is  called  a  divine  institution  (ßoio^ 
dcov),  and  Matt.  xxi.  35,  seq. 

(3)  But  although  this  is  a  divine  institution, 
we  must  still  seek  among  the  prevailing  prac- 
tices and  expectations  of  the  Israelites  the  more 
immediate  reason  why  just  this  and  no  other 
form  of  initiation  was  then  introduced  by  John 
and  Christ.  From  the  passage,  John,  i.  36,  it 
is  manifest  that  tlie  Jews  (the  Sanhedrim  and 
the  Pharisees)  expected  that  the  Messiah  and 
his  herald  Elias  would  baptize.  Cf.  Lightfoot 
on  this  text.  And  so,  many  even  among  the 
learned  (the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees)  suffered 
themselves  to  be  baptized  by  John  (Matt.  iii. 
7);  which  probably  would  not  have  been  the 
ease  if  baptism  had  been  to  them  a  strange  and 
unheard  of  thing.  The  Israelites,  like  many 
other  nations,  had  different  forms  of  lustration 
and  washings  with  water,  which  were  clearly 
prescribed  by  their  law,  by  means  of  which  they 
sanctified,  consecrated,  and  cleansed  themselves 
from  impurities.  Vide  Wetstein  on  Matt.  iii. 
6.  As,  now,  the  Messiah  was  to  bring  about 
a  general  reformation,  and  to  establish  a  new 
constitution,  into  which  every  one  must  be  so- 
lemnly initiated,  and  to  which  he  must  Joe  con- 
secrated; as,  moreover,  it  was  the  universal 
expectation,  according  to  the  prophets,  that  he 
would  cleanse  men  from  their  sins,  which  was 
exactly  typified  by  ihe  washings  in  the  Levi- 
tieal  law;  it  does  not  seem  unnatural  that  just 
this  form  of  initiation  should  ^ve  been  expect- 
ed by  the  Jews,  and  should,  in  fact,  have  been 
chosen  by  John  and  Christ,  according  to  divine 
appointment. 

If,  now,  the  baptism  (f  proselytes  was  custom- 
ary among  the  Jews  at  or  before  the  time  of 
Cbnst«  many  things  could  be  explained  still 
more  clearly  from  this  ciicamstanee.  The  Tal- 
mud and  its  interpreters  relate  that  the  prose* 


lytes,  as  well  cirenmoised,  as  oncireaauHsed, 
were  initiated  by  baptism  into  the  worship  of 
the  one  true  God,  and  that  this  was  a  symbol 
of  purification  from  sin,  and  of  the  renunciatioo 
of  heathenism;  and  that  they  were  then  consi- 
dered as  born  agatf^— exactly  the  expression 
used  by  Christ  (John,  iii.)  and  by  Paal  <TiL 
iii.)  respecting  Christian  baptism.    Vide    s. 
136,  n.    The  Talmudists  make  this  practice 
very  ancient,  and  place  it  as  far  back  as  the 
time  of  Moses,  and  even  further,  (which  pro- 
bably is  going  too  far,  as  thek  way  is.)     The 
oldest  passage  respecting  a  religious  cleansiag, 
or  sort  of  baptism^  occurs  in  Jabob*s  history, 
(Gen.  XXXV.  3,)  when  he  puts  away  the  idols 
in  his  house,  and  builds  an  altar  to  Jehovah. 
This  passage  may  certainly  have  indueed  the 
Israelites  to  adopt  this  custom.    So  mach  is 
certain,  that  as  early  as  the  second  century  pro- 
selyte baptism  must  have  been  very  customary; 
since  in  the  Dissertations  of  Epictetos  (ii.  9), 
published  by  Arrian,  ßtßofAfävoi  signifies  a 
Jewish  proselyte,  and  napaßa^ttiö^li^  one  who 
had  not  sincerely  embraced  Judaism.    Others, 
however,  are  inclined  to  think  that  Christians 
are  here  meant,  and  that  Epictetus  eonfoonded 
them  with  the  Jews.    For  these  resoons,  Dantz 
firmly  maintained  that  the  baptism  of  proselytes 
was,  as  it  were,  the  prelude  of  the  baptism  of 
John  and  of  Christ;  and  he  is  followed  by  Mi- 
chaelis, Less,  and  others.    Cf.  his  treatise  de 
antiquitate  baptismi  imtiaHonis  hraeL  in  Men- 
schen*s  N.  T.  e  Tbbmtde  ilhOrato^  p.  133,  f. 
and  Wetstsin  on  Matt.  iii.  6. 

There  is  much  for  and  mnch  against  the 
opinion  that  proselyte  baptism  was  customary  in 
the  first  century,  and  even  earlier,  (a)  Againä* 
There  is  not  found,  even  to  the  present  time, 
one  distinct  evidence  of  it  in  any  writer  before, 
at,  or  shortly  after,  the  time  of  Christ;  not  in 
Philo,— >not  in  Josephus,  even  when  he  speaks 
of  the  conversion  of  the  Idumeans,  under  John 
Hyri^an,  to  Judaism  (xiii.  9),  where  he  simply 
mentions  circumcision, — not  even  in  the  Chal- 
daic  paraphrases.  Zeltner  firmly  opposes  to 
Dantz  this  stubborn  silence  of  the  writers  near 
the  age  of  Christ  (6)  Infamntr.  The  unani« 
roous  testimony  of  all  the  Rabbin0,--tfae  univer- 
sality of  this  practice  among  the  Jews  of  the 
second  century,  since  it  can  seareely  be  thought 
that  they  would  have  borrowed  it  from  the 
Christians,  who  were  so  hated  and  despised  by 
them,«-the  striking  similarity  of  the  Jewish  ex- 
pressions, eonoeming  the  baptism  of  proselytes, 
with  those  which  oooor  in  the  New  Testament 
respecting  the  Christian  rite  (regencratfio),— also 
the  circumstance  that  Josephus,  in  his  eecosnt 
of  John  the  Baptist,  does  not  exprsss  the  least 
surprise  at  this  practice  as  a  new  and  nnwonted 
ceremony.  Thia  last  argument,  however,  is 
invalidated  by  the  remark,  that  it  is  known  to 
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have  been  e<peeted  that  the  preenrsor  of  the 
Messiah  woaM  baptise«  Besides,  it  appears 
that  the  baptism  of  John  did  excite  among  the 
Jews  some  degree  of  surprise.  This  is  seen 
I  from  the  question,  why  hapHsegt  ihau  then?  and 
from  his  being  called  the  BapiiaL  Ziegler  has 
lately  maintained,  with  very  probable  reasons, 
that  the  antiqaity  of  the  Jewish  baptism  of  pro- 
selytes ascends  beyond  the  origin  of  Christian- 
ity. Ct  his  Theotogical  Essays,  part  ii.  (Gdt^ 
tingen,  1804,)  Num.  3,  «•  Concerning  the  Bap- 
tism of  John  as  Che  nnallsred  application  of  the 
Jewish  Bsptism  of  Proselytes,  and  concerning 
the  Baptism  of  Christ  as  the  continaation  of  that 
of  John.*'  Bat  although  much  may  be  advanced 
in  support  of  this  opinion,  it  cannot  be  relied 
upon  with  certainty,  since  it  is  entirely  deatitnte 
of  clear  contemporary  evidence. 

lY.  Wat  the  Biq)ii$m  of  John  different  ßvm 
Chriatian  Baptien  ? 

Many  theologians  of  the  Romish  church  for- 
meriy  maintained  that  there  is  a  difference,  but 
protestants  usually  take  the  opposite  side,  al- 
though some,  especially  the  more  modern,  have 
again  adopted  the  former  opinion.  The  follow- 
ing observatioDS  may  serve  to  settle  the  mat- 
ter:— 
I  (1)  'I%e  object  efJohn^e  baptiem  woe  the  aame 

with  that  of  ÖnrüHan  f  and  from  this  it  may  be 
at  once  concluded  that  it  did  not  differ  essen- 
tially from  the  latter.  John  exhorted  ihe  per- 
sons baptized  by  him  to  repentance  (jutwota) 
and  to  faith  in  the  Messiah  who  was  shortly  to 
appear,  and  made  these  duties  obligatory  upon 
them  by  this  rite,  Matt.  iii.  11;  Luke,  iii.; 
Mark,  i, ;  John,  i. ;  Acts,  ii.  38.  And  as  soon 
as  Jesus  publicly  appeared,  John  asserted  in  the 
most  forcible  manner  that  he  was  the  Messiah, 
and  so  required  of  all  whom  he  had  then  or  be- 
fore baptized,  that  they  should  believe  in  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah.  Now  in  Christian  baptism, 
repentance  and  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  are 
likewise  the  principal  things  which  are  required 
on  the  part  of  the  subjects  of  this  rite. 

(S)  The  praetite  of  the  firat  Christian  churoh 
confirms  the  point  that  the  baptism  of  John  was 
considered  essentially  the  same  with  Christian 
baptism.  For  those  who  acknowledged  that 
they  had  professed,  by*  the  baptism  of  John,  to 
believe  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  and  who  in  con- 
sequence of  thia  bad  become  in  fact  his  disci- 
ples, and  bad  believed  in  him,  were  not,  in  a 
single  instance,  baptized  again  into  Christ,  be- 
cause this  was  oonsidered  as  having  been  already 
done.  Hence  we  do  not  find  that  any  apostle  or 
any  other  disciple  of  Jesus  was  the  second  time 
baptized ;  not  even  that  Apollos  mentioned  in 
Acts,  xviii.  95,  beeanse  he  had  before  believed 
in  Jesus  as  Christ,  although  he  had  received 
only  the  baptism  of  John» 


(3)  But  all  those  disciples  of  John  who  had 
not  before  acknowledged  this  truth,  and  had  re- 
ceived the  baptism  of  John  or  his  successora  in 
an  entirely  different  signification,  were  properly 
considered  at  the  time  of  the  apostles  as  not  be- 
ing baptized,  or  as  wrongly  baptized,  and  all 
such  were  therefore  required  to  be  baptized  ex- 
pressly into  Christ  as  the  Messiah.  This  was 
the  case  with  the  Jews,  who,  according  to  Acts, 
ii.  41,  were  baptized  into  Jesus,  among  whom 
were  many  whom  John  had  baptized,  but  who 
had  not  then  recognised  Jesus  as  the  Messiah« 
and  had  even  taken  part  in  his  crucifixion.  This 
was  likewise  the  case  with  those  persons  whom 
Paul  (Acts,  xix.  1 — 5)  permitted  to  be  baptized 
at  Ephesus,  although  they  had  already  received 
the  baptism  of  John.  There  is  in  tiiis  place 
nothing  that  needs  to  be  artificially  explained. 
The  meaning  is,  ««That  when  they  heard  from 
Paul  that  it  was  essential  to  baptism  that  one 
should  believe  in  Jesus  as  the  Lord  and  Christ, 
(which  they  hitherto  had  not  done,  since  the 
disciples  of  John  who  baptized  them  had  said 
nothing  to  them  about  it,)  they  were  then  will- 
ing to  suffer  themselves  to  be  solemnly  obli- 
gated by  baptism  to  the  acknowledgment  of 
Jesus.**  Vide  Bengers  Gnomon,  ad  h.  1.  and 
S^mler,  Diss,  ad  Acts,  xix.  I,  seq.  This  was 
the  more  necessary  at  that  time,  as  many  of  the 
disciples  of  John  had  entirely  separated  them- 
selves from  the  Christians.  These  false  disci- 
ples of  John  still  continued  to  practise  John's 
baptism  into  the  approaching  Messiah,  but  de- 
nied that  Jetue  was  the  Messiah.  Even  to  the 
present  day  there  are  remnants  of  this  sect  in 
Syria  and  Arabia.  Vide  Norberg,  Von  der  Re- 
ligion und  Spreche  der  Zahler,  and  Walch,  De 
Sabaeis,  in  the  Comment.  Soc.  Gott.  1780  and 
1781.  There  is  much  directed  against  the  false 
disciples  of  John  in  the  accounts  given  by  the 
Evangelists  respecting  John  the  Baptist.  Vide 
Storr,  Ueber  den  Zweck  der  evang.  Gesch.  und 
der  Briefe  Johannis;  Tübingen,  1786,  8vo;  2d 
ed.  1809.  There  is  nothing  therefore  in  the 
passages  Acts  it.  and  xix.  which  favoura  the 
doctrine  that  those  who  had  been  baptized  by 
John  were  required  to  be  re-baptized,  in  order 
to  admission  into  the  churoh  of  Christ. 

SECTION  CXXXIX. 

HOW  AMD  BT  WHOM  BAPTISM  IS  TO  BE  ADMUTt»- 
TBRBD;  and  BBSPEOTIKO  THB  OPTIOKAL  AND 
UMSSSBNTIAL  THINUS  ATTBMDIlfO  THK  0B8BRV- 
AVCB  OP  THIS  BITE. 

1.  Concerning  Immersion^  Affuaion^  and  S^nkUng 
voiih  Water, 

(1)  It  is  certain  that  in  Christian  baptism, 
as  in  the  baptism  of  John,  only  water  was  used 
by  Christ  and  his  apostles.    Vide  John,  iii.  5; 
283 
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^pliet.  ▼•  S6.  Bat  after  baptUm  in  itielf  con» 
sUeitdy  and  simply  as  an  opu»  operslum,  eame 
to  be  regarded  as  essential  to  salfation,  the 
qnestion  was  started.  Whether,  in  the  want  of 
water,  baptism  could  be  performed  with  ai^ 
other  material— e.  g.,  wine,  milk,  or  sand  I  The 
qaestion  mast  be  answered  in  the  negative, 
sinee  to  do  this  woold  be  oontrary  to  the  insti* 
tation  of  Christ  For  any  one  to  be  prevented 
necessarily  from  being  baptised  does  not  subject 
him  to  condemnation,  bnt  only  the  wilful  and 
criminal  refusal  of  this  rite« 

(9)  Tmmermon  is  peculiarly  agreeable  to  the 
institution  of  Christ,  and  to  the  practice  of  the 
apostolical  church,  and  so  even  John  baptized, 
and  immersion  remained  common  for  a  long 
time  after;  except  that  in  the  third  century,  or 
perhaps  sedier,  the  baptism  of  the  sick  (bap- 
Utma  eknUorvm)  was  performed  by  sprinkling 
or  affusion»  StiU  some  would  not  acknowledge 
this  to  be  true  baptism,  and  controversy  arose 
concerning  it,  so  unheard  of  was  it  at  that  time 
to  baptize  by  simple  affusion.  Cyprian  firat 
defended  baptism  by  sprinkling,  when  necessity 
called  for  it,  but  cautioaely  and  with  much  limi- 
tation. By  degrees,  howev«,  this  mode  of  bap- 
tism became  more  customary,  probably  because 
it  was  found  mors  convenient;  especially  was 
this  the  case  after  the  seventh  cento ry,  and  in 
the  Western  church,  but  it  did  not  become  uni- 
versal until  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Yet  Thomas  Aquinas  had  approved 
and  promoted  this  innovation  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  before.  In  the  Greek  and  Eastern 
church  they  still  held  to  immersion*  It  would 
have  been  bettor  to  have  adhered  generally  to 
the  ancient  practice,  as  even  Luther  and  Calvin 
allowed.  Vide  Storr,Poct.  Christ.  Pars  theoret., 
p.  891.  If  it  is  asked,  however,  if  immersion 
is  so  essential  that  one  who  has  been  only 
sprinkled  ia  not  to  be  considered  as  properly  a 
baptized  peraon,  it  may  ha  answend,  No !  No- 
thing more  is  e^bential  to  the  external  part  of 
baptism  than  that  water  be  used,  (Acte,  x«  47; 
John,  iii.  6,)  and  that  the  subject,  by  the  solemn 
use  of  this  rite,  be  consecrated  to  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit,  and  be  pledged  to  obey  the 
Christian  doctrine.  Matt  xxviiL  19.  The  wash- 
ing with  water  is  considered  as  the  symbol  of 
the  purification  of  sins,  and  this  can  be  signified 
as  well  by  affusion  as  by  immersion.  Hence, 
even  in  affusion,  the  external  signifieancy  of  the 
rite  is  retained.  And  this  is  the  reason  why 
many  in  the  Western  church,  and  even  in  the 
protectant  church,  have  contended  that  this  rite 
should  be  administered,  not  per  adipenionem^ 
but /Mr  largiorem  aqum  affimonemm 

(3)  There  is  no  command  given  concerning 
the  question,  whether  immersion  or  affusion 
should  be  performed  only  once,  or  more  than 
onoe;  this  therefore  is  in  itself  optional.    In 


the  Gre^  chnieh  we  find  the  Ikrt^M  immer- 
sion eariier  and  more  prevalent  than  in  the  La^ 
tin ;  whence  the  Greeks  objected  to  the  Latins. 
Basilius  and  Hieronymus  say  that  thia  we« 
practised  in  conformity  with  an  ancient  tradi- 
tion ;  and  if  it  was  not  common  in  the  fiorsc 
church,  perhaps  the  controversies  with  the 
Antitrinitarians  in  the  third  oentory  might  hmve 
given  the  first  occasion  for  it.  In  the  African 
church  it  was  already  common  in  the  times  of 
Tertollian  and  Cyprian,  and  in  the  apostolical 
constitations  it  was  so  ordained.  At  the  fourth 
church  council  at  Toledo,  in  the  year  633«  this 
threefold  immersion  was  first  established  by 
ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  Latin  chuicb,  in 
opposition  to  the  Ariane. 

(4)  It  is  also  optional  whether  the  head,  the 
forehead,  or  the  breast,  be  wet  with  the  water ; 
and  in  this  respect  the  one  who  administers  this 
sacrament  must  govern  himself  according  to  the 
usages  of  bis  own  particular  church. 

IL  On  the  use  of  FomnUaa  in  BapHtm* 

The  formulas  used  in  administering  baptism 
have  always  been  very  different.  In  the  Greek 
church  it  is  still  common  to  say,  as  formeriy, 
BoptiTtetur  Ate,  or  hmc  («ervtit,  or  urva  Dei)  in 
nomine^  &c.  In  the  Latin  church  the  subject  is 
addressed,  /  bapUze  thee  in  the  name^  Uc,  The 
formula  adopted  by  some  of  baptizing  in  the 
name  •«  cf  God  the  Father^  God  the  &n,  and  God 
the  Holy  Ghoett''*  is  liable  to  be  misunderstood, 
as  it  might  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  there  are 
three  gods.  It  has  appeared  strange  to  some 
that  we  find  in  the  New  Testament  no  passage 
from  which  it  plainly  appears  that  the  words 
used  Matt,  xxviii.,  in  the  name  ef  the  Ibther^ 
&c,  were  used  in  the  apostolical  church.  For 
we  always  find  only,  sii  X^tatop  or  'IiTcKwr— t^ 
OM^  KvpMv  or  'Ii^m— e.  g.,  Rom.  vi.  3 ;  Gal. 
iii.  $^7;  Acte,  ii.  38;  x.  48;  xix.  5.  The  opi- 
nions on  this  subject  are  not  unanimous.  (1) 
We  might  say,  with  some,  ftat  although  the 
formula  in  Matthew  xxviii.  were  not  used  in 
the  apostolical  church,  but  it  was  merely  said 
in  the  name  cfJetu»^*  e.,  into  the  profession 
of  Christ  and  his  doctrine— yet  this  was  entirely 
the  same  with  the  other,  because  it  compre- 
hended the  profession  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  since  whoever  was  bsptized  into 
Jesus  by  this  act  professed  his  belief  in  the 
whole  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  therefore  in  that 
which  he  tought  concerning  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit.  Basilios  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain the  thing  in  this  way.  (d)  Others  (and 
among  the  rest,  Facundas  Hermianenais,  De 
Tribtts  Capit.  i.  3)  are  of  opinion  that  it  does 
not  follow  from  these  places  that  they  did  not 
fully  employ  the  prsecribed  formulas  in  bap- 
tism ;  but  that  ChrieOan  baptism  was  so  named 
in  distinction  from  the  baptism  of  Johnt  and 
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from  the  Jewish  proselyte  baptinn»  mice  one 
who  had  feoeived  this  proselyte  baptism,  or  had 
wrongly  anderstood  that  of  John,  was  not  bap- 
tised ioto  Christ  This  ean  be  reconciled  very 
weilt  at  least  with  Acts,  xix.  6,  and  with  some 
other  places.  Vids  s.  138,  IL  But  in  addition 
to  these  there  is  a  third  reason.  (3)  In  the  an- 
cient Christian  chnrch  immediately  after  the 
tirne.«^  the  apostles,  the  words  prescribed  by 
Christ  at  the  establishment  of  this  fits  were  cer- 
taiidy  need,  (Just.  M.  Ap.  1, 80.)  It  may  there> 
fore  be  rightly  inferred  that  it  was  the  same  at 
the  time  of  the  apostles ;  and  that  it  is  right  and 
proper  to  continue  in  this  use.  It  is  not,  bow« 
cTer,  forbidden  to  unite  with  this  other  formulas 
which  are  suitable,  and  which  serve  to  explain 
the  design  of  this  rite,  and  to  excite  pious  feel- 
ings. The  teacher  will  of  course  govern  him- 
self in  this  matter  according  to  the  circumstances, 
the  constitution,  and  usages  of  the  particular 
church  to  which  he  may  belong. 

III.  By  whom  ia  Bapikm  to  he  admmUtered? 

In  ordinary  cases,  certainly  by  the  teachers 
of  religion ;  for  it  is  their  appropriate  business 
and  calling  to  lead  disciples  to  Christ,  (jta^ 
ttvnv^)  and  this  duty  is  also  committed  to  them 
by  the  church  and  government.  We  find,  there- 
fore, that  baptism  in  the  apostolical  church  was 
always  administered  by  the  teachers.  Vide 
John,  iv.  3;  Acts,  z.  48;  1  Cor.  i.  16.  But 
although  this  fw^ffttvtw  is  the  appropriate  busi- 
ness of  teachers,  still  they  have  no  exclusive 
right  to  it,  as  this  is  nowhere  given  to  them  in 
the  New  Testamsnt.  But  in  case  of  necessity, 
and  when  no  teachers  can  be  obtained,  baptism 
may  be  administered  by  sny  Christian,  and  is 
valid  if  it  is  performed  according  to  the  institu- 
tion of  Christ.  Vide  s.  136,  IL  3.  This  has 
been  the  doctrine  and  prsctice  which  has  univer- 
sally prevailed  in  the  church. 

IV.  How  far  a  knowUdgt  of  Christian  Doctrines  w 
essential  in  the  subjects  of  Baptism, 
This  knowledge  most  certainly  be  presup- 
posed in  adults  before  they  can  be  baptized.  For 
how  conld  they  solemnly  profess,  as  they -do  in 
baptism,  to  brieve,  and  pledge  themselves  to 
obey,  a  doctrine  respecting  which  they  were 
Nvholly  ignorant?  We  find,  therefore,  even  in 
the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  that  the 
candidates  for  baptism  were  previously  instruct- 
ed. But  this  instruction  was  by  no  means  par- 
ticular; it  was  confined  to  the  main,  fundar 
mental  troths  of  Christianity ;  the  doctrine  of  one 
God;  the  principal  articles  respecting  Christ; 
that  he  is  the  Messiah ;  and  that  through  him 
we  receive  forgiveness  from  God ;  also  concern- 
ing the  Holy  Spirit  promised  to  Christians,  and 
the  indispensable  neceseity  of  repentance  and 
holiness :  these  ai»  the  principal  troths  in  which 


the  candidates  for  baptism  were  briefly  instmct» 
ed.  When  they  were  sufficientiy  acquainted  with 
these  iroths,  and  had  professed  them  from  the 
heart,  they  were  allowed  baptism,  and  received  af« 
terwaids  more  complete  instruction  both  in  these 
and  the  other  Christian  doctrines.  Cf.  Acts,  ii. 
41;  viii.  12, 36, seq.;  ix.  17, 18;  x.  34—48,  whera 
in  the  words  of  Peter  we  have  an  example  of 
the  instroctbn  commonly  given  before  baptism. 
Cf.  Heb.  vL  1,  seq.  In  the  greet  addition  of 
new  converts  in  the  first  period  of  Christianity, 
this  preparatory  instruction  could  not  possibly 
be  very  long  or  particular,  especislly  as  the 
teachers  of  religion  were  yet  few.  Accordingly, 
the  confessions  of  iaith  to  be  made  in  baptism 
were  at  first  very  short  and  simple;  such,  for 
example,  was  the  symbohm  apostoHcum,  so  csll« 
ed ;  but  this  was  gradoally  enlarged  by  the  ad-« 
dition  of  new  distinetons,  by  which  the  orthodox 
endeavoured  to  distinguish  themselves  from  he- 
retics. The  instruction  of  catechumens  and  the 
time  of  probation  preceding  baptism  were  by 
degrees  increased  and  prolonged ;  and  for  this 
there  was  good  reason.  For  as  the  number  of 
Christian  proselytes  oenstantiy  increased,  and 
multitudes  were  pressing  into  the  church, 
greater  caution  became  necessary  in  admitting 
them.  This  led  to  the  appointment  of  fixed 
periods  for  the  probation  of  new  converts  before 
baptism. 

V.  Usages  incidental  to  Baptism,  but  not  essential 
to  Us  Yakdity. 

Many  of  these  are  very  ancient,  but  they  may 
all  be  dispensed  with  without  affecting  the  vali- 
dity of  Christian  baptism,  because  they  are  not 
commanded  by  Christ.  In  Christian  archeo- 
logy and  church  history  they  are  more  folly  ex- 
hibited than  they  can  be  here.  We  mention 
only  some  of  those  which  are  still  common 
among  us. 

(1)  The  sign  of  the  cross  sppears  to  have 
been  first  introduced  in  connexion  with  baptism 
in  the  fourth  centnry,  and  is  intended  to  be  a 
solemn  memorial  of  the  death  of  Christ;  Rom. 
vi.  3. 

(3)  The  imposition  of  a  name ;  this  was  also 
done  in  connexion  with  Jewish  circumcisions. 

(3)  The  laying  on  of  hands,  as  a  symbol  of 
the  communication  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  of  the 
gift  of  sanctification,  which  in  this  way  is  so- 
lemnly sought  of  God  for  the  subject  of  baptism, 
and  promised  to  him.  This  is  mentioned  even 
by  Tertollian. 

(4)  Sponsors  at  baptism.  Tertollian  (De 
Bapt  ch.  18}  mentions  these  as  being  present 
at  the  baptism  of  children ;  but  they  were  also 
concerned  in  the  performance  of  this  rite  for 
adult  persons;  just  as  sponsors  were  called  in 
at  the  rite  of  circumcision  among  the  Jews. 
Such  only,  however,  as  belong  to  the  Chiistian 
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choreh  esn  be  employed  for  this  service ;  hea- 
tliens,  Jews,  Mahommedans,  and  others  who 
are  not  members  of  the  Christian  eharch  may 
be  present  at  the  rite,  bot  not  as  valid  sponsors. 

(5)  The  subjects  of  baptism  most  renounce 
Satan.  This  denoted  origrinally  an  entire  renun- 
ciation on  their  part  of  heathenism  and  of  hea- 
then superstitions,  and  also  of  the  entire  dispo- 
sition which  had  before  prerailed  within  them, 
as  far  as  it  was  opposed  to  Christianity. 

(6)  Exorcism.  The  first  traces  of  this  prac- 
tice appear  in  Africa,  in  the  third  century,  as  we 
learn  from  Cyprian's  letter,  althougrh  a  founda- 
tion for  it  was  laid  as  eariy  as  the  second  cen- 
tury. It  had  its  rise  in  rarious  opinions,  in  a 
great  measure  superstitious,  respecting  the  phy- 
sical agency  of  the  devil  upon  men,  and  in  the 
idea  that  eyil  spirits  may  be  driven  oflf  by  the 
nse  of  formulas  and  certain  charmed  words.  It 
was  at  first  practised  only  at  the  baptism  of  hea- 
then, who  were  regarded  as  persons  possessed 
by  the  devil ;  but  it  came  afterwards  to  be  em- 
ployed at  the  baptism  of  the  children  of  Chris- 
tian parents.  Vide  Kraft,  Ausfurhliche  Historie 
des  Exorcismus;  Hamburg,  1750.  Concern- 
ing the  other  usages  in  baptism,  vide,  besides 
the  ancient  authors,  (e.  g.,  Vosii  Disertatt.  cf. 
s.  137, 1.  1,)  Calixtus,  Diss,  de  Antiq.  Ritibus 
Bapt.;  Helmstadt,  1650;  Noesselt's  historical 
investigation  and  illustration  of  the  usages  com- 
mon in  baptism,  published  in  the  weekly  «  An- 
zeiger" at  Halle,  1764,  No.  28—32. 

Note, — ^The  rite  of  exorcism  has  been  pro- 
perly abandoned  in  most  places  in  the  protestant 
church.  Although  it  is  well  explained  in  the 
Lutheran  church,  as  a  confession  of  the  natural 
corruption  of  indwelling  sin  and  of  redemption 
from  it,  and  in  various  other  ways,  still  it  is  cal- 
culated to  promote  superstition  and  serious  error 
in  the  community  at  large ;  and,  what  is  most 
important,  to  excite  contempt  among  the  lightly 
disposed.  Moms  gives  the  same  opinion,  (p. 
257,  note  3.) 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  general,  that  some  of 
the  usages  common  in  many  places  at  infant 
baptism  are  not  at  all  suitable  to  children,  and 
have  been  transferred,  without  much  judgment, 
to  their  baptism,  from  that  of  adult  persons. 
Among  these  inappropriate  services  we  may 
place  the  eorfesnon  if  faiths  and  the  renunciation 
of  the  devil.  Instead  of  these,  it  would  be  more 
appropriate  and  profitable  to  have  a  sincere 
prayer,  in  which  the  new  member  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  should  be  commended  to  the  care 
and  blessing  of  God ;  and  at  the  same  time  a 
feeling  exhortation  to  parents  and  other  specta- 
tors, in  which  they  should  be  impressively  re- 
minded of  the  duties  which  they  owe  as  Chris- 
tians to  their  children,  and  those  entrusted  to 
their  watchful  care.  Much  depends  in  things 
of  this  nature  upon  the  teacher,  who,  even  where 


the  rites  are  not  exactly  suitable,  can  obviate 
mistake  and  remove  ignorance  by  proper  expla- 
nations. '  Even  the  best  formulary  in  baptism 
will  affect  spectators  but  little  if  they  see  that 
the  teacher  uses  it  without  any  emotion,  and  re- 
peats it  with  a  heartless  voice  and  manner.  The 
teacher  needs  to  be  on  his  guard  against  per- 
forming the  duties  of  his  office— «specially  those 
which  frequently  recur,  as  the  Lord's  Supper  and 
baptism^n  a  merely  mechanical  way.  When 
he  performs  religious  services  with  a  cold  heart, 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  others  present  should 
engage  in  them  with  warm  devotion.  A  teacher 
who  discharges  his  duties  in  this  manner  most 
lose  in  the  good  opinion  of  his  hearers ;  and  the 
blame  is  his  own  if  he  at  last  becomes  con- 
temptible in  their  view. 

SECTION  CXL. 

OBJECT,  USES,  AND  EFFECTS  OF  CHRISTIAN 
BAPTISM. 

The  uses  and  effects  of  baptism  are  divided, 
as  in  the  sacraments  in  general,  into  iniemal 
and  external. 

L  External  Advantage»  and  ^ffetU  of  Baptwau 

By  means  of  this  rite  we  are  received  as  mem- 
bers of  the  visible  Christian  society,  and  conse- 
quently become  partakers  of  all  the  privileges 
belonging  to  Christians.  It  is  therefore,  consi- 
dered in  this  light,  the  solemn  initiatory  rite  of 
admission  into  the  Christian  church,  {jueror 
tnentum  ifiitioHonis,)  This  is  mentioned  ex- 
pressly in  the  New  Testament  as  the  design 
and  object  of  baptism.  As  soon  as  a  person 
was  baptized  he  was  considered  as  a  member 
of  the  church,  (oyco;,  ^10^17^^,  m^«v»v,)  Acts, 
ii.  41,  44,  and  entitled  to  all  the  righto  of  other 
Christians.  1  Cor.  xii.  13,  <•  Whether  we  be 
Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether  we  be  bond  or 
free ;  ti^  tv  aC^fta  ißoaiti<i^}U¥*^ — ^i.  e.,  we  are 
united  by  baptism  into  one  church,  and  have, 
as  members  of  it,  equal  righto.  Vide  ver.  12, 
27.  Whence  Panl  says,  Eph.  iv.  4,  5,  there 
is  tv  ßautxtsfiOy  (one  common  baptism,)  and  cr 
tfw/tici,  (one  church,)  and  ^ixK^  of  Christians ; 
and  Gal.  iii.  97,  <*  As  many  of  you  as  have  been 
baptised  into  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ*' — i.  e., 
are  Christians,  belong  to  the  school  of  Christ, 
and  are  therefore  obligated  to  confess  him  for 
yonr  Lord  and  Master,  to  obey  him,  and  to  fol- 
low his  example. 

n.  The  JnUrnal  Advantagea  a$id  Effieei»  of 
Baptienu 

(1)  In  the  old  ecclesiastical  writers  we  find 
many  extravagant  and  unscriptonl  assertions  re- 
specting the  effect  of  baptism,  especially  in  the 
instructions  which  they  gave  to  catechumens  and 
new  converts— e.  g.,  in  Gregory  of  Nssisnxen, 
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Cyril  of  JeniMlein,  and  eyen  earlier,  in  Irenaons 
and  TertuUian«  Cyril  of  Alexandria  went  so 
far  as  to  Bay  that  the  water  became  chan^ 
(jutaatoi>ztt»vo^),  by  the  divine  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  into  an  entirely  different  element. 
All  this,  indeed,  admits  of  being;  explained  ac- 
cording; to  scripture ;  but  it  is  still  apparent  that 
Christians  began  very  early  to  attribute  to  bap- 
tism a  magical  efficacy,  by  which  it  produces  its 
effect  through  its  own  inherent  virtue,  and  inde- 
pendently of  the  use  of  the  word  of  God,  and  by 
which  it  acts,  not  only  upon  the  soul,  but  upon 
the  body  also.  Hence  they  made  use  of  it  in 
order  to  heal  sicknesses,  to  banish  evil  spirits, 
&c.  During  the  middle  ages,  these  superstitious 
notions  prevailed  more  and  more,  and  were  even 
adopted  by  the  schoolmen  into  their  systems. 
We  find,  e.  g.,  in  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  doctrine 
that  a  eharacter  indelibilu  is  acquired  in  baptism 
— an  opinion  which  Augustine  had  before  held ; 
also  the  scholastic  doctrine  that  by  baptism  na- 
tive depravity  is  so  far  done  away  that  only  eof>- 
eupUeenUa  remains,  and  that  even  this  loses  the 
form  of  sin.  Protestants  have  in  every  way 
endeavoored  to  separate  the  scriptural  doctrine 
from  these  superstitious  notions ;  yet  there  are 
not  wanting  incautious  expressions  on  this  sub- 
ject even  among  some  protestant  theologians. 

(3)  In  the  New  Testament  this  magical  effect 
is  nowhere  ascribed  to  baptism,  as  if  faith  were 
imparted  to  man  by  baptism  without  his  being 
himself  active  in  obtaining  it;  as  if  he  received, 
through  this  external  rite,  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
readiness  in  good  works,  and  eternal  salvation. 
Neither  has  Luther  taught  such  a  doctrine.  On 
an  adult  person,  who  has  no  knowledge  of  the 
word  of  God  or  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  baptism 
can  have  no  efficacy  simply  as  an  ojpu»  operatum. 
Its  effect  on  adults  depends  on  their  being  in- 
structed in  the  divine  word,  and  the  connexion 
of  baptism  with  this  instruction.  To  this  divine 
word,  and  the  divine  efficacy  connected  toith  it^ 
(8.  130,  131,)  does  the  power  properiy  belong 
to  renew  the  heart  of  man,  and  to  make  it  sus- 
ceptible of  the  benefits  and  privileges  which 
Christianity  promises,  and  not  the  mere  exter- 
nal rite  of  baptism.  This  we  are  distinctly 
taught  in  the  holy  scriptures.  So  Peter  (Acts, 
ii.  38)  exhorts  his  hearers  to  suffer  themselves 
to  be  baptized  ti^  oj^avit  a^ta^tuv,  but  he  ex- 
pressly requires,  as  an  essential  condition,  the 
/Miravoi»«',  (which  is  effected  by  God  through 
the  nse  of  Christian  doctrine;)  and  it  is  the 
same  in  the  baptism  of  John,  Mark,  i.  4,  seq. 
So,  Acts,  xxii.  16,  Paul  was  called  upon  to  be 
baptised  and  to  be  washed  from  his  sins ;  but 
the  condition  was  ifUxaXKidfuvo^  to  owyu»  tov 
KvpMti.  Several  texts  relating  to  this  point 
should  be  here  more  particularly  considered. 

(a)  John,  iii.  5,  •«  Whoever  is  not  born  of 
water  and  of  the  Spirit  cannot  enter  into  the 
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kingdom  of  heaven'*— i.  e.,  whoever  does  not 
take  upon  himself  the  obligation  to  live  in  an 
entirely  altered  and  renewed  temper  of  mind, 
which  is  effected  through  baptism  by  the  aid  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  has  no  part  in  the  saving  bless- 
ings of  Christ's  spiritual  kingdom,  (forgiveness 
of  sins  and  eternal  blessedness.)  Vide  s.  136,  II. 
(6)  Titus,  iii.  5,  where  Paul  means  to  say, 
God  had  bestowed  salvation  upon  them  (Uuctv) 
by  leading  them  to  embrace  Christianity.  We 
become  participators  in  these  Christian  bless- 
ings in  a  twofold  way ;  fo-9t,  dta  Xovf  pov  fio»4/f 
ycyc(TUH*  80  baptism  is  called  as  far  as  one  ex- 
ternaUy  receives  it,  and  especially  as  far  as  he 
is  engaged,  by  means  of  it,  to  lead  a  new  life, 
and  receives  strength  for  this  end :  ucondUf%  %ai 
hia  a»aacaivwfttai  TLptvfiatof  oyiov-^i.  e.,  through 
that  entire  change  and  renovation  of  heart  which 
we  owe  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  renewal  he 
effects  through  the  Christian  doctrine,  s.  130« 
131.  The  meaning  is,  ««the  renovation  of  oar 
hearts,  which  is  effected  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  is 
bestowed  upon  us  by  the  free  and  undeserved 
grace  of  God.  He  assists  us  to  obtain  this 
blessing  by  means  of  Christian  baptism,  in 
which  we  become  obligated  to  lead  a  new  life, 
and  receive  strength  so  to  do,  and  also  by  the 
entire  renewal  of  our  hearts,  which  we  owe  to 
his  Spirit." 

(c)  1  Pet.  iii.  31.  It  is  said  concerning  bap- 
tism, that  it  delivers  or  frees  us  from  the  pu- 
nishment of  our  sins,  (dwfet;)  not,  however, 
as  an  external  washings  but  inasmuch  as  we 
pledge  ourselves  in  this  rite,  and  are  assisted 
by  it,  to  maintain  a  j^ood  conscience,  and  inas- 
much as  it  is  the  means  by  which  we  receive 
and  appropriate  to  ourselves  the  gracious  pro- 
mise of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  through  Christ, 
which  is  elsewhere  called  fittdvoia  ayuaavni» 

The  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  internal  advan- 
tages and  effects  of  baptism  may  be  embraced 
in  the  following  points  :— 

First.  When  we  are  received  by  baptism 
into  the  number  of  the  followers  of  Jesus 
Christ,  we  sacredly  bind  ourselves  to  believe 
his  doctrine  in  its  whole  extent,  its  commands, 
and  its  promises;  to  embrace  it  as  true,  and 
therefore  punctually  to  obey  it  in  all  parts,  to 
live  pious  and  godly  lives,  according  to  his  pre- 
cepts; and  to  imitate  his  example.  For  he  only 
who  does  this  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  Chris- 
tian, and  can  lay  claim  to  the  blessedness  pro-^ 
mised  to  believers.  Vide  1  John,  ii.  4 ;  iii.  3. 
Peter  calls  this,  in  his  first  epistle,  chap.  iii.  31, 
av¥(t6rflnai  070^$  iHtptatrifia  tif  deor,  and  makes 
this  one  object  of  baptism.  'EfUpuyCfitia  is  pro- 
perly atipulatiOf  and  90  denoiei  any  »olemn  obU^ 
gation  which  one  asiumea  {before  God),  Hence 
the  meaning  here  is:  «'By  baptism  we  take 
upon  ourselves  the  sacred  obligation|  in  the 
presence  of  God,  to  maintain  a  good  conscience» 
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to  be  watchful  against  sin,  and  to  slriTo  after 
holiness.*'  The  passage,  Romans,  vi.  3,  4, 
seq.,  teaches  the  same  thing,  coil.  Col.  ii.  12, 
13,  **  We  are,  like  Christ,  buried  as  dead  per- 
sons by  baptism,  and  shoald  arise,  like  him,  to 
a  new  life"^.  e.,  by  baptism  we  obtain  the 
assurance  of  the  pardon  of  sin  on  account  of  the 
death  of  Christ;  and  so,  when  we  are  baptized, 
take  upon  ourselves  the  obligation  to  die  to  sin 
in  a  spiritual  manner,  as  Christ  died  and  was 
buried  bodily,  &c.  The  image  is  here  taken 
from  baptized  persons  as  they  were  imtnergtd^ 
(buried,)  and  as  they  emerged,  (rote  again  i)  so 
it  was  understood  by  Cbrysostom.  Since  im- 
mersion has  been  disused,  the  full  significance 
of  this  comparison  is  no  longer  perceived.  So 
then  by  baptism  we  profeae  to  receive  Christ  as 
our  teacher^  Sainour,  and  Lord^.  e.,  we  thus 
bind  ourselves  to  embrace  and  obey  his  do&- 
trine,  confidently  to  trust  his  promises,  to  ex- 
pect from  him  all  our  spiritual  blessedness,  and 
to  render  him  a  dutiful  obedience.  This  is 
what  is  meant  in  the  New  Testament  by  being 
baptized  in  the  name  of  Chriet»  Vide  Morus,  p. 
346,  s.  4.  But  since  now  all  these  blessings 
which  we  owe  to  Jesus  as  Messiah,  or  Saviour 
and  Lord,  are  blessings  which  God  bestows— 
blessings  which,  according  to  the  Christian 
doctrine,  are  derived  from  Ibiher,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit  f  so  in  baptism  we  bind  ourselves  to  be- 
lieve in  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  as  our 
God,  to  look  for  our  salvation  from  them,  and 
to  acknowledge  and  adore  them  as  the  only  au- 
thors of  it.  Hence  the  command  of  Jesus  to 
baptize  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit,  is  designed  to  express  the  reli- 
gious connexion  in  which  we  stand  to  them, 
and  our  duty  to  pay  them  religious  homage. 

Secondly.  Through  baptism  we  receive  the 
assurance  that  the  divine  blessings  which  the 
Christian  doctrine  promises  concern  even  us, 
and  that  even  we  may  participate  in  them ;  or, 
in  other  words,  these  blessings  are  by  this  rite 
particularly  applied  to  our  own  personal  state, 
and  we  learn  in  faith  to  appropriate  them  to 
ourselves.  As  any  one,  on  being  formally  ad- 
mitted as  a  citizen  of  a  town,  in  taking  the  oath 
of  citizenship,  and  in  going  through  the  other 
rites  of  initiation,  receives  the  confident  assur- 
ance that  he  has  now  a  title  to  ail  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  citizenship ;  so  it  is  with  the 
Christian  in  baptism.  It  is  the  same,  in  this 
view,  with  baptism  as  with  circumcision.  This 
P»ul  calls  (Rom.  iv.  11)  a  orjfAtlw  and  0^pay*5a 
ft>r  Abraham  and  his  posterity— i.  e«,  a  token 
of  assurance  and  a  proof  that  God  was  favour- 
ably disposed  towards  him,  and  justified  him 
on  account  of  his  faith.  So  baptism  is  to  every 
one  the  token  of  assurance  that  he  may  partake 
in  all  those  spiritual  blessings  which  Christian- 
ity promises.    Whoever,  therefore,  is  baptized 


receives  the  assurance  that  his  sins  are  forgiv 
him  for  the  sake  of  Christ^-that  God,  for  ih» 
sake  of  Christ,  looks  upon  him  with  favour  and 
regards  him  as  a  child,  and  that  he,  in  faithful 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  Jesus,  (and  by 
enjoying  the  constant  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
which  is  promised,)  may  securely  expect  eter- 
nal blessedness;  Acts,  ii.  38;  GaU  ui.  27; 
Mark,  xvi.  16.  Hence  Peter,  in  his  first  epis- 
tle, chap.  iii.  31,  compares  the  water  of  baptism 
to  the  water  of  the  deluge,  (as  the  Jews  also 
called  their  washings  and  purifications  spiritaal 
floods ;  avtltwtoi,  image^  Ukeneu,)  Even  as  the 
pious  at  the  time  of  the  deluge  (ver.  20)  were 
bodily  delivered ;  so  are  those  who  are  baptized 
with  water  »pirituaüy  delivered  from  sin  and 
its  penalty. 

Conelutiww  from  the  foregoing,  and  eome  r^ 
marks  designed  to  illustrate  certain  ibeologieal  di^ 
tinciions  and  terminologies  respecting  bapiism» 

(a)  It  is  justly  maintained  that  baptism  tends 
to  awaken,  enlarge,  and  eonfirm  our  fidth,  and 
that  by  means  of  it  we  receive  power  and  im- 
pulse for  a  new  spiritual  life.  TIms  effect  is 
produced  in  regard  to  both  the  objects  which 
belong  to  Christian  faith,  the  law  and  the  got- 
pel.  Still  this  is  not  wrought  through  any  mi- 
raculous or  magical  influence  of  baptism,  or  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  baptism ;  for, 

(6)  This  effect  of  baptism  depends  upon  the 
Word  of  God  united  with  baptism ;  or  tbe  di- 
vine truths  of  Christianity  and  tbe  divine  power 
inherent  in  and  connected  with  them.  Cf. 
£phes.  V.  26,  «*  Christ  purifies  and  sanctifies 
the  members  of  the  church  in  baptism  .thrcmgh 
the  Word" — ^i.  e.,  the  whole  gospel  system  in 
its  full  extent,  its  precepts  and  promises^  The 
latter  are  made  to  us  in  baptism;  and  at  the 
same  time  we  pledge  ourselves  to  obey  the  for- 
mer, and  receive  strength  so  to  do.  The  means« 
therefore,  by  whjch  baptism  produces  these  ef- 
fects, or  rather,  God  through  baptism,  is,  the 
Word.  It  is  the  same  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 
It  is  accordingly  rightly  said  that »« God,  or  the 
Holy  Spirit,  operates  in  baptism  upon  the  hearts 
of  men;'*  excites  good  feelings,  resolutions, 
&c.— namely,  through  the  Word*  Hence  the 
effect  of  baptism  is  properly  an  effect  which 
God  produces  through  his  word,  or  through  tbe 
contents  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  which  is  visi- 
bly set  forth,  represented,  and  appropriated  to 
us  in  baptism,  for. the  sake  of  making  a  stronger 
impression  upon  our  heart  Baptism  may  be 
thus  called,  verbum  Dei  visibile.  Vide  s.  137, 
II.  In  the  same  manner,  therefore,  as  God  ope- 
rates upon  our  hearts,  through  the  Word  and  in 
the  use  of  it,  when  we  hear  or  read  it,  does  he 
also  operate  in  this  visible  presentation  of  the 
same  truth,  by  the  external  rites  of  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper.  And  so  we  may  apply  to 
this  subject  all  which  is  said  in  the  twelf^ 
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*fiTtide  respecting  the  operations  of  grace,  both  in 
the  statement  of  the  Biblical  doctrine  (s.  130, 
131)  and  of  the  different  theories  of  theologians 
in  the  succe^ing  sections.  But  this  effect  is 
not  miraculous^  not  magical^  not  irresuiible^  but 
suited  to  our  moral  natare. 

(e)  According  to  the  ancient  scholastic  divi- 
«ion,  two  things  must  be  considered  in  baptism, 
fnaieria  (better,  ret)  terraftris^  that  which  strikes 
the  senses  externally— /Ae  water ;  and  materia 
eoßleatit^  the  inrisible  thing  which  is  represented 
by  the  visible  sign,  and  conveyed  through  it. 
This  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  his  power  and 
agency ;  or,  more  definitely,  it  is  that  which  in 
baptism  is  effected  in  us  by  God,  or  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  through  the  divine  Word. 

JVbto.— Augustine  expresses  himself  very 
justly  concerning  the  efficacy  and  power  of 
baptism,  (De  Bapt.  i.  13,  18,)  '«It  has  indeed 
the  power  to  effect  regeneration  (change  of 
heart)  in  men ;  but  it  does  nothing  for  man's 
«alvat,ion,  if  there  is  in  him  any  Mfidranee^  (ob- 
9taeulum.y*  Luther  too  follows  him  in  this, 
and  say^B,  very  appropriately  and  justly,  espe- 
cially in  his  large  catechism,  «that  the  divine 
word  and  instruction  must  not  be  separated  from 
baptism,  and  that  without  the  former,  and  faith 
in  it,  the  water  is  nothing  but  water,  and  can  in 
nowise  benefit  the  subject."  Vide  Moms,  p. 
1250,  n.  4. 

(d)  Baptism  is  frequently  represented  as  a 
tovenatä  which  is  established  between  God  and 
men;  hence  the  expression,  to  stand  in  his  cove" 
nant  of  baptism^  and  others  of  the  same  kind. 
This  name  is  derived  from  etrcumcmon,  and  the 
covenant  of  God  with  Abraham  established  by 
it;  also  from  1  Peter,  iii.  31,  where  iHipuytrjfia 
is  translated  covenant  by  Luther.  Gf.  Heb. 
vtii.  10,  seq.  The  thing  intended  by  this  name 
is  true,  if  it  is  rightly  understood.  God  so- 
lemnly promises  to  men,  in  baptism,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  blessings  which  are  promised  in 
the  Ohristian  doctrine ;  and  man  solemnly  binds 
himself  in  the  same  rite  to  yield  obedience  to 
God  and  the  Christian  doctrine ;  and  in  order 
to  this,  receives  strength  and  assistance  from 
God.  Any  one,  therefore,  who  has  not  broken 
this  engagement,  or  forfeited  this  gracious  as- 
sistance which  is  promised,  stands  still  in  the 
covenant  of  baptism.  For  baptism  is  the  testi- 
mony, the  assurance  of  pardon— -the  pledge  and 
proof  of  this  and  all  other  Christian  blessings. 

SECTION  CXLL 

or  TEC  RKCnSITT  or  BAPTISM,  AHO  WHKTBER 
IT  MAT  BI  RIPIATBD. 

I.  The  Necessity  of  Baptism, 

(1)  An  internal  and  absolute  necessity  of 
baptism  cannot  be  affirmed.    For  the  water  of 


baptism,  in  and  of  itself,  and  the  rite  itself,  as 
an  external  act,  have  no  power  to  renew  or  save 
men.  This  effect  depends  solely  upon  the 
agency  of  God,  through  the  Christian  doctrine, 
united  with  baptism.  Since,  then,  it  is  one  of 
thejMWt/toe  rites  established  by  Christ,  and  has 
no  internal  or  essential  efficacy,  it  is  no  other- 
wise necessary  than  because  it  has  been  com- 
manded {neeessitas  prsscepti.)  But'  Christ  has 
commanded  that  all  who  would  be  his  disciples 
should  be  baptized.  Any  one,  therefore,,  who 
acknowledges  Jesus  Christ  as  a  divine  messen- 
ger, and  regards  his  authority,  is  under  obliga- 
tion to  obey  his  precept.  Christ  brought  a 
charge  against  the  Pharisees,  (Luke,  vii.  30,) 
that  they  had  rejected  the  divine  appointment 
(ßotffJf  ecov)  concerning  the  baptism  of  John« 
He  required  baptism  of  Nioodemus,  (John,  iii. 
3, 5, 7,)  and  commanded  the  apostles  to  baptize 
all  whom  they  would  make  his  disciples,  (Matt, 
xxviii. ;  Mark,  xvi.) 

It  would  be  false,  however,  to  assert  that 
baptism  is  absolutely  essential  to  eaehamdevery 
man  in  order  to  salvation.  Theologians  there- 
fore hold,  with  truth,  that  if  a  man  is  deprived 
of  baptism  without  any  fault  of  bis  own,  his 
salvation  is  not  endangered  by  this  omission. 
Even  that  familiar  passage,  Mark,  xvi.  16, 
*^  Whoever  believes  and  is  baptized  is  saved, 
but  he  that  believes  not  is  punished,^'  is  not 
against,  but  in  favour  of  this  view.  For  punish- 
ment is  here  threatened  only  to  the  unbelieviog, 
who  wilfully  reject  Christian  truth,  and  not  to 
those  who,  without  their  own  fault,  remain  un- 
baptized ;  hence  ßaattto^tif  is  not  repeated  in 
the  second  member.  For  an  unbeliever  should 
not  be  baptized ;  and  even  if  he  should  be,  it 
could  do  him  no  good.  Just  so  it  is  in  John, 
iii.,  where  ycVi^tf  ix  tevtvfiatoi  is  represented 
as  the  principal  thing  (ver.  6—8),  and  the  yfv- 
vijtsii  ix  v6a/fof  as  useful  only  so  far  as  it  tends 
to  promote  the  former. 

(2)  Sketch  of  the  history  of  this  doctrine.  The 
most  opposite  opinions  have  prevailed  from  the 
earliest  times  respecting  the  necessity  of  bap- 
tism. 

(a)  Already  in  the  second  century  some  de- 
nied that  baptism  is  necessary  for  every  Chris- 
tian, and  that  it  is  the  will  of  Christ  that  each 
and  every  one  should  be  baptized.  They  main- 
tained, that  those  who  have  otherwise  sufficient 
faith  have  no  need  of  baptism.  Of  these  Ter- 
tullian  speaks,  (De  Bapt.  ch.  19 — 14.)  Some 
Socinians  agreed  with  these,  and  maintained 
that  baptism  is  not  properly  applied  to  such  as 
are  bom  of  Christian  parents,  but  that  it  is  an 
external  rite  of  initiation,  by  which  those  of 
other  religions  are  to  be  introduced  into  the 
Christian  church-^en  opinion  to  which  many 
who  are  of  a  Pelagian  way  of  thinking  assent. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  there  is  an  entire  want 
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of  express  testtmonj  and  eyidence  from  the 
apostolical  age  concerning  the  baptism  of  those 
born  of  Christian  parents.  This  inquiry  has 
been  lately  revived ;  and  Teller  (Exours.  i.  on 
Burnet, «« De  fide  et  officiis")  is  of  the  opinion 
that  those  descended  of  Christian  parents  were 
not  baptized,  but  were  considered  as  born  with- 
in the  lap  of  the  church.  That  this,  however, 
was  done,  is  implied  in  the  whole  design  of 
baptism,  as  expressed  by  Jesus  and  the  apos- 
tles, s.  140,  and  may  also  be  conclnded  from 
the  analogy  of  circumcision,  and  the  uniform 
practice  of  the  ancient  church  aftsr  the  aposto- 
lical times.  There  is  a  work,  in  which,  with 
a  boldness  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  the  entire 
needlessness  of  baptism  is  maintained,  its  esta- 
blishment by  Christ  denied,  and  the  whole  thing 
given  out  as  an  invention  of  Peter,  for  the  sake 
of  making  himself  pleasing  to  the  Jews ;  it  is 
entitled,  *'  Die  Taufe  der  Christon,  ein  ehrwür- 
diger Gebrauch,  und  kein  Gesetz  Christi,"  pub- 
lished 1774.  The  author  was  C.  C.  Reiche. 
An  answer  to  this  was  written  by  J.  E.  Tro- 
schel, «« Die  Wassertaufe  ein  Gesetz  Christi  ;*' 
Berlin,  1774. 

(b)  Among  the  old  catholic  fathers  in  the 
Christian  church  there  always  prevailed  very 
high  ideas  respecting  the  necessity  and  advan- 
tages of  baptism.  They  were  accustomed,  how- 
ever, to  defer  baptism  as  long  as  possible  (pro- 
ereuiinare) ;  and  this  is  recommended  even  by 
Tertullian,  De  Bapt.  c.  18;)  and  many  would 
not  be  baptized  until  just  before  their  death— e. 
g.,  Constantino  the  Great«  They  supposed  that 
baptism  removes,  in  a  kind  of  miraculous  way, 
all  the  sins  previously  committed;  while,  on 
the  otlier  hand,  the  sins  committed  subsequently 
to  baptism  eonld  be  forgiven  only  with  great 
difficulty,  or  not  at  all ;  and  so  they  imagined 
that  one  baptized  shortly  before  death,  or  one 
who  dies  a  martyr,  (for  martyrdom,  in  their 
view,  has  the  same  efficacy,)  goes  out  of  the 
world  as  a  man  without  sin,  and  is  saved.  They 
therefore  delayed  very  much  the  baptism  of  new 
converte,  and  prevented  them  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  sacrament,  entirely  contrary  to  the 
appointment  and  meaning  of  the  apostles,  who 
baptized  new  converts  immediately,  and  often 
many  thousands  in  one  day,  respecting  whose 
conduct  and  integrity  they  could  not  possibly 
have  been  thoroughly  informed  before;  Acte, 
ii.  41;  xvi.  15,  33,  coll.  Acts,  viii.  13.  Vide 
Baamgarten,  De  procrastinations  baptismi  apad 
veteres ;  Halle,  1747. 

(«)  When  now  the  position,  ex/raeeeüenam  wm- 
biUm  nondarisahäenh  with  all  ite  consequences, 
become  more  and  more  prevalent,  especially  af- 
ter the  time  of  Aogustine,  and  in  the  Western 
church  (vide  a.  138,  II.  and  135, 1.)t  they  began 
to  maintein  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  baptism  in  order  to  salvation;  because 


baptism  is  the  appointed  rite  of  initiation  or 
reception  into  the  church ;  and  they  gave  out, 
that  whoever  is  not  baptized,  and  so  is  not  a 
member  of  the  visible  church,  could  not  become 
parteker  of  eternal  happiness.    So  Angnstine 
had  before  judged,  not  only  respecting  the  hea- 
then and  the  children  of  heathen  parents,  bat 
also  the  children  of  Christian  parente  who  die 
before  baptism.  He  was  followed  by  the  school- 
men.    After  this  time  they  began  very  much  to 
hasten  the  baptism  of  children ;  and  now,  for 
the  first  time,  the  so-called  baptism  of  necessity 
(administered  when  a  child  was  thought  in  dan- 
ger of  dying)  became  common.    It  happened 
also  not  unfrequently,  that  the  children  of  on- 
christian  parente  (e.  g.,  of  Jews)  were  foreibly 
baptized  against  their  own  and  their  parente' 
will,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  thus  put  into 
the  way  of  salvation ;  of  this  we  find  many  ex- 
amples in  earlier  times.    That  this  is  contrary 
to  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  holy  scriptures 
may  be  seen  from  this,  that  circumcision  was 
appointed  on  the  eighth  day,  and  one  who  died 
before  was  not  considered,  on  this  account,  as 
shut  out  from  the  people  of  God. 

IL  la  Christian  Baptism  to  be  Repeated  P 

(1)  The  doctrine  now  prevalent  in  the  church 
is  entirely  just,  that  baptism  is  not  to  be  repeat- 
ed when  one  passes  over  from  one  CArtstian  sect 
or  particulsr  communion  to  another.    For, 

(a)  Baptism,  considered  as  an  external  reli- 
gious rite,  is  the  rite  of  initiation  and  solemn 
reception  into  the  Christian  church  in  generaL 
The  subject  of  baptism  pledges  himself  to  tbe 
profession  and  to  the  obedience  of  the  doctrine 
of  Jesus  in  general,  and  not  to  any  one  particu- 
lar church.  No  one  of  these  particular  commu- 
nions (soch  as  they  have  always  been)  is  in 
exclusive  possession  of  the  truth  (vide.  s.  134, 
II,  2) ;  but  in  this  all  agree,  that  they  hold  them- 
selves pledged  to  profess  the  pure  Christian 
doctrine  (i.  e.,  what  they,  according  to  their 
views,  understand  as  such.)  Every  sect  binds 
ite  own  baptized  to  this ;  and  hence  it  is,  in  this 
view,  the  same  thing,  wherever  and  by  whom- 
soever one  is  baptized.  And  Paul  teught  the 
same  thing  when  he  said,  1  Cor.  i.  12,  seq., 
that  one  is  not  pledged  by  baptism  to  any  roan 
or  to  any  sect,  but  to  the  profession  of  Christ. 

(6)  The  power  or  efficacy  of  baptism  depends 
not  upon  the  sect  or  the  roan  by  whom  it  is  ad- 
ministered ;  man  can  neither  increase  nor  dimi- 
nish this  efficacy.    Vide  I  Cor.  i.  12. 

(e)  We  find  no  example  during  the  times  of 
Christ  or  the  apostles  to  prove  that  proper  Chris- 
tian baptism  was  ever  repeated ;  although  we 
find  some  examples,  even  at  that  time,  of  great 
sinners  and  of  persons  excommunicated. 

(d)  We  do  not  even  find  that  the  baptism  of 
John  was  repeated,  (although,  at  the  present 
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time,  the  Sabeans  in  the  East  yearly  repeat  it;) 
and  the  same  is  true  of  Jewish  proeelyte  bap- 
tisrp.  The  examples  Acts  ii.  and  xix.  do  not 
bear  apon  this  point    Vide  s.  138,  IV. 

(e)  Finally,  the  uniform  phraseology  of  the 
holy  scriptures  teaches  clearly  the  same  thing, 
since  it  is  always  said  concerning  Christians 
who  were  received  into  the  church,  that  they  had 
been  bcqptized  (jbapHzatot  ewe),  because  it  took 
place  once  for  all ;  not  merely  that  they  were  bap- 
tized {baplizari  ,•)  Rom.  ▼!.  31 ;  Gal.  iii.  27.  It 
is  a  thing  which  had  been  performed.  It  is 
different  with  the  Lord*8  Supper:  this  is  a  rite 
to  be  repeated ;  1  Cor.  xi.  35,  seq.  Therefore, 
only  when  an  essential  mistake  has  been  com- 
mitted—when, e.  g.,  anything  belonging  to  the 
essentials  of  baptism,  as  the  use  of  water,  or 
proper  instruction  conceroing  the  object  of  this 
rite,  has  been  neglected  or  altered,  or  if  it  has 
been  administered  by  one  not  a  Christian ;  vide 
AcU  ii.  aod  xix.,  s.  138,  IV. ;  in  such  cases  only 
must  it  be  renewed,  as  baptism  then  ceases  to 
be  true  Christian  baptism. 

(2)  The  opinions  respecting  repeating  bap- 
ttsm  were  different  even  in  the  ancient  Chris- 
tian church.  Already  in  the  second  century 
they  were  accustomed  in  Africa  (as  appears 
from  Tertttllian,  De  Pudic.  c.  19;  De  Bapt.  e. 
15,)  to  rebaptize  heretics,  and  the  same  was 
done  in  many  provinces  of  the  East.  This 
was  not  the  case,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Rome, 
and  in  the  other  European  churches;  here 
they  simply  laid  hands  upon  those  who  were 
restored,  when  they  were  received  back;  and 
appealed  for  this  to  the  apostolic  tradition,  that 
wlioever  has  been  baptized  accordiog  to  the 
command  of  Christ  is  rightly  baptized,  although 
it  may  have  been  done  even  by  a  heretic.  In 
the  third  century  there  arose  a  vehement  con- 
troversy on  this  point  between  Stephanus,  Bi- 
shop of  Rome,  and  the  African  party,  whose 
usage  Cyprian  zealously  defended.  But  they 
could  not  agree,  and  each  party  still  adhered  to 
its  previous  usage.  These  opinions,  however, 
were  abandoned  by  degrees  in  the  African 
church,  as  in  most  others ;  they  were,  however, 
revived  in  the  fourth  century  by  the  Donatists, 
and  other  fanatics  of  the  succeeding  century, 
who  would  acknowledge  no  baptism  as  valid 
which  was  administered  by  a  heretic,  or  any 
teacher  who  did  not  stand  in  fellowship  with 
them.  The  same  opinion  was  revived  by  the 
enthusiastic  sect  known  by  the  name  ofAnabap- 
tiate,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  They,  however, 
altered  their  theory  afterwards  to  this,  that  they 
merely  rejected  infant  baptism,  and  admitted 
only  adult  persons  to  baptism;  and  this  is  still 
the  doctrine  of  the  Mennonites  and  the  other 
Anabaptists;  hence  they  rebaptize  those  who 
were  baptized  in  infancy,  because  infant  baptism 
is  not  regarded  by  them  as  valid,  and  those  bap- 


tized in  this  way  only  are  considered  by  them 
as  not  baptized.  They  therefore  r(*ject  the  name 
of  Jinabaptüti,  {Wiedertäufer.)  llie  opinions 
of  all  Anabaptists  of  ancient  and  modern  times 
Qow  partly  from  unjust  ideas  of  the  power  and 
efficacy  of  baptism,  and  partly  from  erroneous 
opinions  respecting  the  church.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  many  who  have  denied  that  baptism 
should  be  repeated  have  held  these  same  erro- 
neous opinions,  but  they  would  not  admit  the 
consequences  which  naturally  result  from  them. 

(a)  The  Africans  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries  held  this  point  in  common  with  their 
opponents,  that  forgiveness  of  sin  and  eternal 
happiness  are  obtained  by  means  of  baptism, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  by  means  of  the  laying  on 
of  the  hands  of  the  bishop;  and  indeed  both 
imagined  that  a  sort  of  magic  or  miraculous  in- 
fluence belongs  to  these  rites.  Vide  s.  139, 
IV.  The  Africans  concluded  now,  that  as 
heretics  do  not  hold  the  true  Christian  doctrine 
they  are  not  to  be  considered  as  Christians, 
and  consequently  that  their  baptism  is  not 
Christian  baptism,  and  that  they,  therefore,  like 
unchristian  persons,  are  not  susceptible  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

{b)  The  Donatists,  now,  maintained  plainly 
and  decidedly  that  the  church  can  consist  only 
of  holy  and  pious  persons,  and  that  this  genuine 
Cfiristian  church  could  be  found  only  among 
themselves,  (vide  s.  135,11.;)  wherefore  they^ 
rebaptized  all  who  came  over  to  their  sect.  For 
tliey  maintained  that  the  gratia  baptitnti  does 
not  exist  among  heretics;  that  the  ordination  of 
teachers  out  of  their  own  communion  is  invalid ; 
that  others  have  not  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  can- 
not therefore  baptize  in  a  valid  manner; — in 
short,  it  was  their  opinion  that  the  efficacy  of. 
the  ordinances  depends  on  the  worthiness  of 
him  who  administers  them, 

(e)  The  Anabaptists  of  the  sixteenth  century 
proceeded  from  the  same  position,  that  the 
church  is  a  community  of  mere  saints  and  re- 
generated persons.  They  and  their  followers 
therefore  rejected  infant  baptism,  as  it  could  not 
be  known  as  yet  concerning  children  whether 
they  would  live  pious  or  ungodly  lives;  nor 
could  children  promise  the  church  that  they 
would  live  righteously.  Adults  only,  in  their 
view,  might  therefore  be  baptized.  Cf.  the  work 
written  by  an  Anabaptist,  entitled  «^Ueber  die 
moralischen  Zwecke  und  Verpflichtungen  der 
Taufe,*'  which,  aside  from  this  point,  contains 
much  which  is  good ;  translated  from  the  Eng- 
lish; Leipzig,  1775 — 8.  Vide  also  D.  A.  J. 
Stark,  Geschichte  der  Taufe  und  der  Taofge- 
sinnten;  Leipzig,  1789, 8vo. 

[iV(9/e.— On  the  general  subject  of  baptism, 
cf.  Bretschneider,  Dogmatik,  b.  ii.  s.  672,  fS. 
Hahn,  Lehrbuch,  s.  556,  e.  122,  ff.   The  litera- 
ture of  this  doctrine  is  here  very  fully  exhibited« 
2T 
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For  the  eaily  history  of  this  doctrine,  ef.  Nean- 
der,  K.  Gesch.  b.  i.  Abth.  ii.  s.  533—63;  also 
b.  it.  Abth.  ii.  a.  682,  ff. ;  for  the  more  recent 
history,  cf.  Planlr,  Gesch.  der  protest.  Lehrb. 
b.  ▼.  th.  1— T».] 

SECTION  CXLIL 

or  THI  BAPTISM  OF  UTFAHTS. 

Mak7  of  the  ancients  and  moderns  have  dis- 
approTed  of  infant  baptism.  It  was  first  ex- 
pressly dissuaded  by  Tertallian  (De  Bapt.  c. 
18),  althongrh  he  does  not  entirely  reject  it,  as 
it  was  at  that  time  in  common  ase.  But  it  was 
also  quite  common  then  to  delay  baptism ;  and. 
those  who  approred  of  this  could  not  at  the  same 
time  approTe  of  infant  baptism.  Vide  s.  141, 1. 
Infant  baptism  was  also  rejected  by  the  Anabap- 
tists of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  their  follow- 
ers, for  reasons  mentioned  in  s.  141,  ad  finem. 
Mich.  Servetos,  too,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
would  have  no  one  baptized  under  thirty  years 
of  age.  There  is  no  decisiTe  example  of  this 
practice  in  the  New  Testament;  for  it  may  be 
objected  a^inst  those  passages  where  the  bap- 
tism of  whole  families  is  mentioned — viz.,  Acts, 
z.  43,  48;  xfi.  15,  33 ;  1  Cor.  i.  16,  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  there  were  any  children  in 
these  families,  and  if  there  were,  whether  they 
were  then  baptized.  From  the  passage  Matt. 
^  xxviti.  19,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
Christ  commanded  infant  baptism ;  (the  fw^ 
rtvtiv  is  neither  for  nor  against;)  nor  does  this 
fbliow  any  more  from  John,  iii.  5,  and  Mark, 
X.  14,  16.  There  is  therefore  no  express  com- 
mand for  infsnt  baptism  found  in  the  New  Tes- 
raent;  as  Moms  (p.  315,  s.  13)  justly  concedes. 
Infant  baptism  has  been  often  defended  on  very 
unsatisfactory  ä  priori  grounds-*«,  g.,  the  ne- 
cessity of  it  has  been  contended  for,  in  order 
that  children  may  obtain  by  it  the  f«ith  which 
is  necessary  to  salvation,  &o.  It  is  sufficient  to 
shew,  (1)  That  infant  baptism  was  not  forbid- 
den by  Christ,  and  is  not  opposed  to  his  will 
and  the  principles  of  his  religion,  but  entirely 
suited  to  both.  (3)  That  it  was  probably  prac- 
tised even  in  the  apostolic  church.  (3)  That 
it  is  not  without  i^ vantages. 

I.  Proofs  of  the  Lawfuheaa  and  Antiquity  of 
Infant  Baptism* 

(1)  That  infant  baptism,  considered  as  a 
solemn  rite  of  initiation  into  the  church,  cannot 
be  opposed  to  the  design  and  will  of  Christ, 
may  be  concluded  from  his  own  declaration, 
Matt.  X.  14,  ««Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto 
me  and  forbid  them  not,  tutv  yap  tounrtiav  iotiv 
§1  ßaiSfXiia  tov  Ocov.*'  This  is  indeed  no  com- 
mand for  infant  baptism ;  but  if  children  may 
and  ought  to  have  a  share  in  the  Christian 
chueh«  and  in  all  Christian  privileges  (flaöO^^ia 


dcov),  it  cannot  be  improper  to  introduce  ütem 
into  the  Christian  church  by  this  solemn  rite  of 
initiation.  Indeed,  if  it  is  according  to  the  de- 
sign of  Christ  that  children  should  have  a  share 
in  the  rites  and  privileges  of  Christians  from 
their  earliest  youth  up,  it  roust  also  be  agreeable 
to  his  will  solemnly  to  introduce  them,  by  this 
rite  of  initiation,  into  the  nursery  of  his  people. 
Cf.  1  Cor.  vii.  14. 

(3)  Christian  baptism  is  so  far  similar  to  cir- 
cumcision as  that  the  one  was  the  rite  of  initia- 
tion into  the  sncient  church,  the  other  into  the 
new ;  s.  137,  II.  ad  finem,  and  Moms,  p.  353, 
note.  But  Christian  baptism  represents  and 
imparts  far  greater  spiritual  benefits  than  eir- 
onmcision.  Now  we  know  that  the  sons  of 
Jews  and  proselytes,  according  to  divine  com- 
mand, were  circumcised  on  the  eighth  day,  when 
they  certainly  had  as  yet  no  idea  of  the  intent 
and  meaning  of  this  religious  rite.  Accord- 
ing to  this  analogy,  child ren%  among  Chrisuaos 
may  be  baptized,  even  during  those  years  wbeo 
they  cannot  as  yet  understand  anything  of  the 
design  of  the  rite,  or  make  any  profession  of 
their  faith.  At  least,  this  analogy  must  have 
been  very  clear  to  the  first  Christians,  and  to  the 
aposdes,  who  themselves  were  Jews.  Whes 
therefore  in  the  times  of  the  aposties  a  whole 
family  was  baptized,  would  not  the  children  be 
baptized  tool  And  did  not  Paul  say  without 
limitation  that  all  were  baptised,  at  a  time  wbeo 
there  were  those  grown  up  in  the  Christian 
society  who  were  born  of  Christian  parents  1 
Vide  1  Cor.  i.  and  xii.,  and  Gal.  iii.  Again; 
were  it  entirely  decided  that  Jewish  proselyte 
baptism  was  common  during  the  life  of  Christ, 
this  circumstance  would  establish  the  position 
still  more ;  for  the  children  of  proselytes  were 
also  baptized.  But  even  if  proselyte  baptism 
was  not  introduced  until  the  end  of  the  second 
or  beginning  of  the  third  century,  and  was  then 
adopted  in  imitation  of  Christian  baptism,  even 
in  this  case  it  might  still  be  concluded  that  at 
that  time  the  baptism  of  infants  must  have  been 
common  among  Christians. 

(3)  The  most  decisive  reason  is  the  follov- 
ing:  Christ  did  not  indeed  ordain  infant  bap- 
tism expressly;  but  if,  in  his  command  to  bap- 
tize all,  he  had  wished  children  to  be  excepted, 
be  must  have  expressly  said  thi« ;  Matt,  xxviii. 
Since  the  first  disciples  of  Christ,  as  natife 
Jews,  never  doubted  that  children  were  to  be 
introduced  into  the  Israel itish  church  by  eircuat- 
cision,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  include 
children  also  in  baptism,  if  Christ  did  not  ex- 
pressly forbid  iu  Had  he  therefore  wished  that 
this  should  not  be  done,  he  would  have  said  to 
in  definite  terms. 

(4)  That  infant  baptism  was  very  common 
shortly  after  the  times  of  the  apostles,  both  in 
the  Eastern  and  Western  churches,  adiniu  of  n» 
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doabt,  if  all  the  historieal  Üata  are  compared. 
Vide  MoruB,  p.  251,  not.  ad  s.  10.  Some  hare 
eodeaTOored  to  find  efidence  for  this  practioe 
eren  in  the  writtnga  of  Joetiii  the  Martyr  and 
Irensae ;  bat  they  are  not  aafficiently  decisive 
on  this  point.*  The  most  weighty  eTidence 
that  can  be  prodoced,  from  the  oldest  church 
fathers  and  from  church  history,  is  the  follow- 
ing^yiz«, 

(a)  From  Tertollian  (De  Bapt.  c.  18)  it  is 
cleariy  seen,  that  already  in  his  time  the  bap- 
tism of  infanU  was  Tery  customary  in  Africa 
and  elsewhere,  although  he  himself  does  not 
speak  favourably  of  this  practice. 

(b)  In  the  time  of  Cyprian,  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, there  arose  a  controversy  concerning  the 
day  when  the  child  should  be  baptized,  whether 
before  the  eighth  day.  But  there  is  no  question 
on  the  point  whether  children  ought  to  be  bap- 
tized ;  in  this  they  were  all  unanimously  agreed. 

(«)  Augustine  calls  infant  baptism  apotioHta 
traditio^  and  says,  totam  eeeleuam  id  tradüum 
tenere* 

(d)  But  far  more  important  is  the  testimony 
of  a  much  earlier,  and  therefore  more  yaloable 
witness-^viz.,  Origen,  of  the  third  century,  who 
says  in  his  Comm.  in  £p.  ad  Rom.  vi.,  that  the 
church  had  roceived  this  as  a  tradition  from  the 
apostles,  (rtapdiooti  AnootcDuxfi.)  Here  it  might 
indeed  be  objected  that  the  church  fathers  ap- 
peal much  too  freely  to  apostolic  tradition,  for 
the  sake  of  giving  to  their  own  opinions  and  to 
the  appointments  of  the  church  the  more  autho- 
rity. But  if  infant  baptism  was  not  practised 
in  the  oldest  church,  it  is  hardly  conceivable 
how  it  should  have  become  so  general  a  short 
time  after,  and  this  too  without  any  controversy 
or  contradiction.  When  Origen  was  born,  about 
the  year  185,  it  was  universally  prevalent  in  the 
Christian  church,  and  he  was,  as  he  says  him- 
self, a  baptized  child.  If  it  was  not  customary 
at  the  time  of  the  apostles,  we  must  suppose  that 
afterwards  single  individuals  or  churches  began 
to  baptize  children.  But  in  those  times  in 
which  they  adhered  so  strictly,  even  in  the 
smallest  trifles,  to  ancient  nsage,  such  an  inno- 
vation could  not  possibly  have  taken  place  with- 
out great  excitement,  controversy,  contadiction, 
and  without  occasioning  many  councils.  These 
effects  were  produced  by  some  very  insignificant 
matters,  but  we  cannot  find  the  least  trace  of 
opposition  to  the  first  practice  of  infant  baptism. 
There  can,  then,  be  no  time  mentioned  in  which 
the  baptism  of  infants  was  first  introduced  after 
the  death  of  the  apostles.  Therefore  it  most 
have  existed  from  the  beginning.  Neither  Ter- 
tttllian  nor  Pelagius  knew  of  a  later  orij^in  of  it, 


*  [The  evidence  from  Irenaus  !■  thought  valid  and 
incontrovertible  by  Neander;  vide  K.  Geach.  b.  ii 
Abth.  fi.  s.  649,  660^Tb.] 


when  the  former  censured  it,  and  the  latter  de- 
nied that  it  is  necessary  to  procure  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins  for  children.  For  the  history  of 
infiint  baptism  and  its  opponents,  vide  Guil. 
Wall,  Historia  Baptismi  Infantum,  and  John 
Walch,  Historia  Pndobaptismi,  Sec.  iv.  pri* 
orum;  Jene,  1739. 

n.  Vie  Uses  and  Effects  ofbiffmt  Baptism, 

Although  children  at  the  time  of  their  bap- 
tism know  nothing  respecting  this  rite,  and  are 
not  capable  of  any  notion  of  it,  and  can  make 
no  profession,  (and  these  are  the  principal  ob- 
jections on  the  other  side,)  still  it  does  not  fol« 
low  that  infant  baptism  is  without  advantages, 
any  more  than  that  Jewish  circumcision  was* 
It  has  twofold  advantages : 

(1)  For  the  children  themselves*  The  advan» 
tages  to  them  are  both  preset  wad  future. 

(a)  The  present  effect,  as  far  as  it  appears 
clearly  to  im,  is  principally  this,  that  by  this 
means  they  are  admitted  into  the  nursery 
of  the  choioh,  and  even  while  children  en- 
joy its  rights  and  privileges,  as  far  as  they 
are  capable  of  so  doing.  This  is  sufficient; 
and  there  is  no  need  of  adopting  the  doctrine 
about  a  children's  faith,  so  far  at  least  as  that 
implies  anything  which  can  exist  without  com- 
prehension and  capability  of  using  the  under- 
standing. Vide  s.  121,  IL,  and  Monis,  p.  349. 
In  the  general  position,  that  just  as /or  as  they 
have  subjective  capacity,  and  as  soon  as  they 
have  this,  God  will  work  in  them  that  which  is 
good  for  tlieir  salvation,  there  is  not  only  no- 
thing unreasonable,  but  it  is  altogether  rational 
and  scriptural.  It  is  also  certain  that  we  can- 
not surely  tell  how  soon,  or  in  what  way  and 
by  what  means,  this  subjective  capacity  may 
be  shewn  and  developed. 

(6)  As  soon  as  their  mental  powers  begin  to 
unfold  themselves  in  some  degree,  children  are 
capable  of  an  obvious  inward,  moral  effect  of 
baptism,  or  of  God  in  and  through  baptism.  In 
the  Christian  instruction  imparted  to  them  they 
must  therefore  be  continually  referred  to  this 
event;  it  most  be  shewn  them  that  they  too 
have  obtained  by  baptism  a  share  in  all  the 
great  and  divine  blessings  and  promises  which 
are  given  to  Christiana,  and  that  they  are  so- 
lemnly obligated  by  baptism,  through  God*s 
assistance  and  guidance,  to  fulfil  all  the  condi- 
tions on  which  Christians  receive  these  great 
promises.  In  the  youthful  age  this  means  is 
exceedingly  efficacious  in  exciting  pious  re- 
flections, and  it  operates  upon  the  whole  suc- 
ceeding life.  It  is  on  this  account  (as  Moras 
well  observes)  a  very  snitable  and  commend- 
able practice  in  the  protestant  church,  that  the 
children,  before  (hey  approach  the  Lord's  Table 
for  the  first  time,  are  thoroughly  instracted  in 
the  doctrinal  and  practical  troths  of  Christianity, 
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to  the  acoeptanoe  and  obedieoee  of  wfaieb 
they  ere  obligated  by  bapttsm.  Thie  ie  oalled 
the  eor^mation,  (of  the  covenaDt  of  baptism.) 
It  has  upon  many,  as  experience  teaobea,  the 
moat  salutary  eflicacy  throagfh  their  whole  life, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  oTangelical  teacher  to 
lay  oat  all  his  strength  upon  this  instractioD, 
and  to  make  it,  as  far  as  he  can,  appropriate 
and  practical.  And  if  in  some  the  advantages 
of  it  do  not  appear  immediately,  still  in  late 
years  they  are  often  seen.  The  good  seed  sown 
in  the  heart  often  lies  a  long  time  concealed  be* 
fore  it  comes  up.  Baptism  cannot  indeed  exert 
any  compukion  upon  children,  any  more  than 
when  one  is  enrolled,  as  a  child  to  a  canonry, 
or  as  an  academic  citizen.  They  must  act  ac- 
cording to  their  own  conscientious  conTiction, 
choice,  and  determination,  after  they  come  to 
the  exercise  of  their  understanding. 

(3)  Fhr  the  parent»^  rtlative»^  or  guardian»  rf 
ike  ehildren.  To  these,  too,  is  the  baptism  of 
infants  eminently  useful  in  many  respects ;  and 
it  may  be  said  that  this  advantage  alone  is  a 
sufficient  reason  for  instituting  infant  baptism. 
For  (a)  the  assurance  is  given  by  this  rite  to 
parents,  in  a  solemn  and  impressive  manner, 
that  the  great  privileges  and  promises  bestowed 
upon  Christians  will  be  imparted  to  their  chil- 
dren also,  and  thus  religious  feelings,  pious 
thoughts  and  resolutions,  are  awakened  and 
promoted  in  them.  (6)  By  this  rite  they  are 
engaged  and  encouraged  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren in  a  Christian  manner,  in  order  that  their 
children  may  receire  the  privileges  bestowed 
upon  them,  and  attain  one  day  to  the  actual  ex- 
ercise and  enjoyment  of  them.  These  duties 
should  be  urged  upon  parents  by  the  Christian 
teacher,  especially  at  the  time  when  their  chil- 
dren are  baptized ;  and  he  may  find  instruction 
respecting  the  manner  in  which  this  should  be 
done  in  the  passages  aboye  cited.  Respecting 
the  tuageg  properly  connected  with  infant  bap- 
tism, Tide  8.  139,  ad  finem. 


CHAPTER  IL 

ON  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER. 


SECTION  CXLHI. 

OF  THK  NAMES  Or  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER ;   AND  THE 
OCCASION  AND  OBJECT  OF  ITS  INSTITUTION. 

L  Namea  of  the  Lor(t$  Supper. 

(I)  7%e  acriptural  names,  (a)  Kvpcc»^  &»^- 
fmr,  the  festival  which  Christ  appointed,  and 
which  is  held  in  his  honour,  and  is  commemo- 
rative of  him,  1  Cor.  xi.  90.  Hence  the  com- 
Bon  appellations,  the  LonPe  Supper^  eana  cto- 


miniy  or  eaera  emna,  beeanse  it  was  iostitated  at 
supper  time.  Entirely  synooyraeos  with  this 
is  the  phrase  (&)Tparte{fa  Kvpuw,  1  Cor.  z.  21, 
where  we  also  find  the  name  icof  ^(mok  Kvi»kw. 
With  these  the  term  «xa^t;  fo«  diprov.  Acts,  ii. 
43,  is  frequentiy  mentioned.  But  this  seems 
rather  to  apply  to  the  feaaU  tf  Awe,  (Agape,) 
after  which  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper  was 
frequently,  though  not  always,  administered  in 
the  primitiye  church.  Cf.  Ter.  46,  ^raXofi.Sft- 
v%w  fpo^^.  The  term  hta^o.  ifCov^Minof^  Heh. 
vi.  4,  is  rendered  by  Michaelis  heavenly  moftna, 
and  applied  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  This  term 
seems,  however,  to  denote  more  gensrslly  the 
unmerited  divine  favoura  conferred  upon  the 
primitive  Christians. 

(9)  T%e  eoeleaipaUeal  name»  (fthu  aaerametd. 
These  are  very  many :  some  of  the  prineipsl  are 
the  followingr:— - 

(a)  KofrMovMh  eentfiMfmo — a  festival  in  com- 
mon. This  name  is  borrowed  from  1  Cor.  x. 
16,  where,  howcTer,  it  denotes  the  profession 
which  Christians  make,  by  partaking  in  common 
of  the  Supper,  of  their  interest  in  Christ,  of  the 
saving  efficacy  of  his  death  for  them,  and  their 
own  actual  enjoyment  of  its  consequences. 

(fi)  Zvxo^tia  and  Ufijayia^  (for  thsse  terms 
are  synonymous.)  This  sacrament  is  so  called 
because  it  is  designed  to  promote  a  thanfful  re- 
membrance of  Christ,  and  of  the  divine  favours 
bestowed  upon  us  through  him.  He  himself 
commenced  the  Supper  by  a  prayer  cf  thanks, 
which  has  always  beiBn  justiy  retained  in  admi- 
nistering this  ordinance.  The  appellation  eudb- 
ristia  {eueharisi)  was  used  even  by  Igimtins, 
Justin  the  Martyr,  Irenttus,  and  Tertullian. 
[This  name  seems  also  to  be  of  scriptural  ori- 
gin, and  to  be  taken  from  the  phrase  tcori^ptof 
v&koyia^  6  ttffjtyovfup,  used  by  Paul. — ^Tr.] 

(e)  SiDvol^f,  0vMi$if  ayta.  This  signifies,  pri- 
marily, a  eoUeetiont  tiien,  a  eoÜeetion  for  eei^ 
brating  the  hordes  Supper,  and  finally,  the  Lord^s 
Supper  itself.  This  name  vras  probably  taken 
from  1  Cor.  xi.  18,  20,  owe^x^^'*^  vfiwv. 

((f)  lievtovftyla  [primarily,  minislerium'],ihen, 
the  saerament  of  the  Supper,  as  the  prindpal  act 
of  religious  service,  especially  on  account  of  the 
saerißee  of  Christ  which  is  there  commemorated, 
since  UutovpyCa  signifies,  by  way  of  eminence, 
that  part  of  religious  service  which  consists  ia 
saerißee. 

(e)  Mvtffijptov,  coma  mystiea  and  missa;  so 
this  sacrament  was  called,  because  the  ealecha- 
mens  were  excluded  from  it,  and  none  who  were 
not  Christians  could  be  present  when  It  was  ad- 
ministered. They  were  sent  away  by  the  dea- 
cons with  the  words,  Ite,  mitsa  e4,  {eeelesia.) 
Missa  sigrnifies  properly  dismissio  cateehumeno' 
rum  et  poenitenHum* 

(/)  There  are  other  names,  which  were  taken 
from  saerißeeSf  and  the  tiering  of  i 
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^  •«  g.,  «(pO0^OpBH  9MaH&9  dMM4  ^MM  dlVt^MMIfDr« 

4»äare^  §&eram€ntum  mtiant^  &o.    Many  such 
names  are  fbond  in  the  ancient  Ittnrgies*    Vide 
Moras,  page  871,  note  9.   Cbrist  instituted  the 
(        Supper  chiefly  in  commeaioration  of  his  deaths 
r       or  his  offering  np  of  himself  for  man;  and  he 
I        employs  in  doing  this  the  terms  borrowed  from 
sacrifices.  Now  it  was  customary  for  the  Chria- 
I        tians  who  had  most  poasessions  to  bring  food 
1        and  drink  to  their  love-festiyals,  and  from  the 
remnants  of  these  gift$  («cpos^of»)  they  held  the 
r        Sapper  in  commemoration  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ.    This  gave  the  first  occasion  for  com- 
paring this  sacrament  with  an  offering ;  and  this 
was  done  the  more  willingly  by  Christians,  as 
it  was  oHen  objected  against  them,  by  Jews 
and  heathens,  that  tliey  had  no  sacrifices.    And 
by  degrees  they  became  accustomed  to  regard 
the  Lord's  Supper  not  merely  as  a  festiTsl  in 
memory  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  bat  as  an  ac- 
tual repetition  of  this  sacrifice— an  idea  which 
gaTO  rise  afterwards  to  the  grossest  errors.  The 
first  traces  of  these  opinions  are  found  in  Justin 
the  Martyr,  Ireneua,  Tertullian,  and  still  more 
in  Cyprian,  Augustine,  and  others.    Vide  Er- 
nesti  in  *•  Antimuratorius,"   in  his  *«Opusc 
Tbeol/'  p.  80;  and  with  respect  to  these  eocle- 
sisstioal  names  in  general,  Casaubon,  EUerc.  in 
Baron.— Ex.  16,  p.  445. 

II.  Texts  rehiing  to  the  Lord*»  Supper,  and  the 
occasion  and  object  ofiU  Institution, 

(1)  The  institution  of  the  Supper  is  described 
in  the  following  texts — viz..  Matt.  xxvi.  36—28 ; 
Mark,  xiv.  S3..84 ;  Luke,  xxii.  19,  80.  Luke 
is  more  full  and  distinct  in  his  narrative  than 
the  others;  in  John  there  is  nothing  said  re- 
specting it,  since  he  presupposed  it  as  already 
well  known.  Paul,  however,  givee  an  account 
of  the  institution  of  the  Sapper,  and  agrees  most 
nearly  with  Luke,  I  Cor.  xi.  83—25.  He  is 
speaking  of  the  disorders  which  had  crept  into 
the  Corinthian  chureh  in  their  observance  of  the 
AjTBpe«  and  of  the  Lord*«  Supper  in  connexion 
with  them ;  and  takes  thia  opportunity  to  dis- 
course at  large  (in  the  entire  passage  from  ver. 
17th  to  34th)  respecting  the  design  and  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  sacmment  of  the  Supper,  and  the 
proper  mrde  of  celebrating  it.  Cf.  1  Cor.  x. 
16,  17.  Theologians  are  not  agreed  among 
themselves  whether  the  passage,  John,  vi.  50, 
seq.,  where  Christ  «peaka  of  the  eating  of  his 
flesh  and  drinking  his  blood,  relates  to  this  sacra- 
ment. Vide  Morns,  p.  869,  note  D. '  As  the 
Reforaied  theologisns  often  appealed  to  thia 
passage  in  behalf  of  their  theory,  the  Lutherans 
(e.  g.,  even  Emesti)  would  not  allow  that  it 
could  be  uaed  to  explain  the  language  in  which 
the  Supper  was  instituted.  So  much  is  certain, 
that  nothing  is  said  in  this  paassge  itself  respect- 
ing the  Lord's  Sapper,  since  this  was  net  yet  in- 
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stitntsd.  Bat  the  terms  here  nsed  have  a  striking 
resemblance  with  those  employed  at  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Supper;  and  since  this  discourse  of 
Jesus  produced  at  the  time  a  great  aensation  on 
account  of  its  remarkable  phraseology,  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  his  disciples  would  for- 
got it,  or  that  it  should  not  have  occurred  to  their 
minds  when  terms  so  similar  were  employed  at 
the  institution  of  the  Supper.  They,  doubtless, 
could  explain  many  things  in  this  whole  trans- 
action from  their  recollections  of  this  discourse. 
This  will  appear  the  more  probable  if  we  con- 
sider that  these  words  of  Jestts,  recorded  by  John 
(chap,  vi.),  were  spoken  shortly  before  the  pass- 
over,  (ver.  4 ;)  that  the  imagea  employed  by  him 
were  taken  from  the  custom  of  eating  the  flesh 
of  the  victims  at  the  lestivals  attending  the  sa- 
crifices, and  especially  at  the  passover,  the  most 
solemn  of  them  all ;  and  that  it  was  exactly  at 
the  passover  that  the  Supper  was  instituted  by 
Christ.  But  allowing  that  these  words  may  be 
used  to  illustrate  those  employed  by  Christ  on 
the  latter  occasion,  the  Latheren  opinion  is  not 
invalidated.  For  every  Lathenn  will  allow  that 
it  was  a  great  object  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Lord*s  Supper  to  remind  as,  in  an  impressive 
manner,  of  the  body  of  Jesus  offered,  and  his 
blood  shed  for  as,  and  to  exhibit  and  convey  to 
us  the  great  blessings  which  we  owe  to  him. 
Now  in  John,  «icipfi  and  a^  Xp^fov  plainly  de- 
note the  doctrine  of  Jesus  so  far  as  he  offered  up 
his  body,  and  shed  his  blood  for  the  good  of 
man.  Vide  John,  vi.  61,  63.  To  eat  and  cirtnik 
of  this  body  and  blood,  is  the  same  as  ftutttimw 
cif  Xp»tfr6v  ltf«ifvpa^M>r«  Vide  ver.  47,  50,  51 « 
56.  What  food  and  drink  are  to  the  body,  as 
contributing  to  its  nourishment  and  vigour,  the 
same  is  a  living  faith  in  this  doctrine  to  the  soul ; 
tpiriiwä  nourükmentt  pabuhm  ammi.  This 
language,  then,  is  to  be  underetood  to  denote 
»*the  truth  of  Christ's  sacrifice  or  atonement, 
and  the  inward  experience  of  its  benefits."  And 
this  was  the  very  object  of  the  Lord^s  Supper— 
viz.,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  visibly  to  set  it  forth,  and  to  convey  its 
benefits  to  those  who  partake  of  this  sacrament* 
It  cannot,  therefbre,  be  denied  that  the  passsgs 
in  John  (so  far  aa  it  is  figurative  and  symbolical) 
serves  to  illustrate  the  language  in  which  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  instituted,  and  indeed  the 
whole  nature  of  this  ordinance.  Cf.  especially 
Storr,  Doctrin«  Christian«  pan  theoretica,  p. 
314,  seq. 

(8)  What  was  the  oeeaeion  of  ChristU  imtiiid' 
ing  this  festival?  What  Vfas  the  immediate  cause 
cfhis  doing  it?  He  was  accustomed  to  take  oc- 
casion, from  the  cireumstances  by  which  he  was 
surrounded,  to  give  instruction ;  and  at  the  pass» 
over  everything  was  symbolical,  and  the  fathei 
of  the  family  (the  character  which  Christ  no« 
sostatned  among  his  disciples)  lefemd  evsry-^ 
9t9 
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tbingf  bade  to  the  ervntt  in  the  lift  of  the 
ton  of  the  Jewish  nation.  It  seems  now  that  this 
Jewish  passover  gave  the  first  oeoasion  to  Chiist 
for  institotingf  his  Sapper. 

(a)  Christ  abolished  the  ancient  dispensation, 
(ftaxiuav  aui^^v ;)  consequently  ali  the  Jew- 
ish festiTals,  sacrifices,  and  the  solemnities  eon- 
aeoted  with  them,  were  set  aside,  and  among 
these  the  passover,  one  of  the  principal  festivals 
of  the  Jevi^ish  church.  This  was  done,  as  we 
are  taught  everywhere  in  the  New  Testament, 
by  the  death  of  Christ  Still  it  could  not  be 
denied  that  this  and  other  Jewish  festivals  had 
many  advantages,  and  that  they  tended  to  keep 
alive  a  sense  of  the  divine  benefits,  and  to 
awaken  pious  feelings.  Vide  s.  137,  III.  1. 
Besides,  it  was  altogether  customary,  both 
among  the  Jews  and  the  heathen  nations,  to 
have  sacrificial  festivals  standing  in  immediate 
connexion  with  religion ;  hence  Paul  objects  to 
it  that  Christians  who  drink  from  the  cup  of  the 
Lord,  and  eat  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  should 
drink  from  the  cup  and  eat  from  the  table  of 
idols,  1  Cor.  z.  16—91.  Still  it  cannot  be  pro- 
perly said  that  the  common  sacrificial  feetivals 
among  the  Jews  and  heathen  furnished  Christ 
the  principal  or  only  inducement  to  institute  his 
Supper,  as  was  asserted  by'  Cud  worth,  in  his 
work, «« De  vera  notione  sacre  can»,"  which  is 
found  in  his «'  Systems  Intelleotnale,*'  accom- 
panied by  Mosheim^s  remarka^-^n  opinion  to 
which  Warburton  and  others  have  acceded.  It 
is  also  false  to  assert  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
properly  a  aaenfidal  festival^  like  the  Jewish 
passover,  although  it  is  a  tana  reHgio$(h  or  «aero, 
and  although  it  may  be  compared,  and  is  in  fact 
compared  by  Paul  (1  Cor.  x.,)  with  these  fes- 
tivals. Vide  Moras,  p.  361,  note ;  and  p.  371, 
note  3.  It  is  more  just  to  say  that  Christ  merely 
took  occasion  from  the  Jewish  sacrificial  festi- 
vals, and  especially  from  the  passover,  all  of 
which  were  now  abolished,  to  institute  thb  fes- 
tival, to  maintain  among  his  followers  the  me- 
mory of  his  offering  up  of  himself.  Bat  in  en- 
tire conformity  with  the  spirit  of  his  religion, 
and  of  all  his  other  institutions,  he  left  it  unde- 
termined at  what  times  it  should  be  held,  and  how 
often  it  should  be  repeated.  He  simply  said, 
Do  ihis^  at  oft  as  ye  do  it,  in  remembrance  of  me, 
1  Cor.  xi.  85. 

(b)  The  passover  was  designed  to  commemo- 
rate the  rsecue  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  and 
their  deliverance  from  many  afilictions;  and 
was  to  be  repeated  by  their  descendants  as  an 
occasion  for  thankful  remembrance  of  the  di- 
vine ftvoors.  Vide  Exodus,  xiii.  9,  coll.  xii. 
96, 97.  It  took  its  name  from  this  circomstaaoe 
••-▼ia.,  m^feaei  if  deHveranee,  or  reteue.  In  the 
same  way  was  the  Christian  festival  designed  to 
promote  the  grateful  remembrance  of  Christ,  on 


aaeeiint  ef  tlio  deiivaiaiiee  üom  aia  aod  its  pu- 
nishment, and  all  the  other  spiritaal  Uesstngs 
which  we  owe  to  him,  and  it  was  to  be  repeated, 
tif  tTfp  ifi^  oM^M^ffw;  Luke,  xxü.  19;   1  Cor. 
xi.  94, 96.    Henoe  Panl  says,  1  Cor.  t.  7,  to 
staax^  Vt***^  ^^^R  if^  ^«d<7«  Xp^tf'T^f.     He 
does  not,  indeed,  hen  mean  the  Lord's  Sapper 
itself;  but  stall  it  is  very  easy  to  see  firom  this 
passage  tlie  intimate  connexion  oi  tbeee  ideas. 
The  words,  however,  by  which  the  Supper  was 
instituted,  7%»  ü  my  body,  &o.,  cannot  be  ex- 
plained from  the  formula  used  at  the  celebration 
of  the  passover,  1^  is  the  bread  of  safering 
which  owr  fathers  aU,  ^Ec ;  for  this  formala  was 
not  adopted  until  after  the  deetmotton  of  the  ee- 
cond  tem[4e;  neither  can  it  be  found  in  the 
Talmud,  as  Sehottgen  has  shewn,  (Hor.  Tal- 
mud, ad   Matt.  xxvi.  96,)  and  also  Deyling, 
(Obs.  MiscelK  P.  i.  Exero.  iv.  p.  991.)     The 
words  of  Christ  on  this  oocasion  ars  rather  to  be 
compared  vrith  the  Mosaic  formula  employed  at 
die  solemn  sanottoning  of  the  law,  at  which 
time  sacrifices  weie.also  oiered ;  Exod.  zxiv.  8, 
Behoid  the  blood  if  the  eaoenant,  wkith  the  Lord 
haih  made  with  you,  Cf.  Moms,  p.  960,  note  9. 
(c)  Christ  did  not  insätute  his  Supper  during 
the  continuance  of  the  passover,  but  after  it  was 
finished,  in  order  to  give  his  new  ordinance  an 
additional  solemnity  from  Its  connexion  with  the 
passover,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  it  entirely 
distinct  from  the  latter.    This  example  was  so 
far  imitated  by  the  ancient  Christians,  that  while 
they  celebrated  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper  is 
connexion  with  the  Agiqm,  otfeasis  ef  ilm,  they 
yet  observed  it  as  a  separate  feetival,  after  the 
former  was  ended.  At  the  social  festivals  of  the 
Jews,  at  the  passovert  te.,  a  cup  was  passed 
round,  over  which  thanks  were  said,  while  the 
cup  was  drank  to  the  praise  of  God— a  custom 
which  we  find  in  other  ancient  nations.    Cf. 
Psalm  cxvi.  13 ;  1  Chron.  xvi.  1,  seq. ;  also  the 
rt&TfiptMt  ba*fioruap,  1  Cor.  x.  91.    It  was  with 
this  cersmony  that  Christ  concluded  the  pais- 
over,  Luke,  xxii.  17.    And  now,  after  they  had 
eaten,  (io^t^ioit  aibrap,  according  to  Matthew 
and  Mark,  or  /Mfa  to  ^tinnjoai,  according  to 
Luke  and  Paul,)  he  again  ofiered  a  prayer  of 
thanks,  as  was  customary  at  the  commencemeot 
of  a  festival  ifdz^'^tat^oai,)  in  order  to  dtstio* 
guish  this  ordinance  from  the  one  which  had  pre- 
ceded, and  then  distributed  the  bread  and /passed 
round  the  cup  the  second  time.    He  took  the 
materials  for  this  sacrament  from  what  remaiaed 
of  bread  and  wine  (as  the  ordinary  drink  of  the 
table)  after  they  had  eaten«    And  this  wee  en- 
tiiely  conformed  to  his  design,  that  the  rite  cooh 
memorative  of  him  should  be  as  simple  as  pos- 
sible, and  such  that  it  could  be  often  ohserred, 
and  in  any  plaoe,  without  moeh  tioable  or  diffi- 
culty. In  this  respect  the  Lord^  Supper  diAn 
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widely  from  the  JaUmah  jMMoveri 

■^       thing'  was  ooinplieattd  and  eifwuatMHwJIy  ar- 

^       ranged.    Vide  Ezod.  xiu  9,  aeq. 

Alufe^^^hiiat  feeomoieBded  the  obserraBoe 
of  the  Supper,  not  merely  to  tbe  apoetles,  bot  to 
all  Christiana.    Vide  Morae«  p.  969,  t.  1,  ad 

>       fineno.  Nor  was  it  iMameamng  that  they  ahoold 

■  merely  aometiiaee  remeBher  him  at  their  ordi- 
<«  Bary  aeeial  mealo,  and  while  they  partook  of  the 
p       bread  and  wine  on  the  table,  think  of  hie  death ; 

■  on  the  oontiary,  the  apoatles  nndeiatood  the 

■  words.  Do  ikU  in  remtmbranct  if  vne,  to  relate  to 
i  all  Christians ;  and  they  diatingotshed  this  fee- 
i  tiyal  from  all  other  aocial  featiyals,  andintro- 
(  daced  the  obsenranee  of  it  into  all  the  Christian 
)        choiebes.    Thie  appean  eepeeially  from  1  Cor. 

xi.  23, 94,  coll.  X.  16,  where  it  is  also  described 
as  an  ordinance  of  Christ,  and  indeed  as  one 
whioh  Paal  himself,  as  well  as  the  other  apos- 
tles, bad  reoeiTed  immediately  from  Christ.  It 
is  said  expiessly,  ver.  96,  that  this  ordinance 
should  be  observed  until  the  end  of  the  world, 
(d;^pef  o£  Ix^  6  K«pco<.)  The  Sapper  was  de- 
signed to  be  a  perpetaal  sermon  on  the  death  of 
Christ  until  he  shall  come  again  to  bring  his 
followeis  into  the  kingdom  of  the  blessed ;  and 
every  one  who  partakea  of  it  is  sopposed  hereby 
to  profees  that  he  believes  Christ  died  even  for 
him.  There  have  always,  however,  been  some 
who  have  supposed  that  this  institution  is  need- 
less, or  thai  the  preeept  to  observe  it  does  not 
extend  to  all  Christians:  the  Panliciani,  e.  g., 
auppoeed  that  bread  and  tnneara  here  figurative 
terms,  denottng  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  which 
nourish  the  soul.  So  the  Soetniane,  and  seve- 
lal  fanatical  sects. 

(3)  JMbre  pmUmtlat  exphnaHon  if  ike  obfeet 
if  Ouint  in  ifidiiuUng  ike  taerament  €f  the  8ufh 

(ff)  l^ekifobjtdifCkriti.  From  what  haa 
been  already  said,  it  appean  that  this  festival 
was  deeigned  to  be  in  commemoration  of  Christ, 
—of  all  the  blessings  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  him,  and  eepeeially  of  his  death,  from  which 
these  other  benefits  all  proeeed.  This  is  evident 
from  tbe  very  words  in  which  this  onünanee 
was  established,  00^  ^rtap  ifMf  <i3o/ftMwr,  (or, 
as  Paul  baa  it,  jriUd^for,  nai^,  imden,  vukurare^ 
to  which  the  brtaking  of  the  bread  alludee,)  and 
a^  'Mp  V<^«  i9^  ^^  KoRXwv,  aeeofding  to 
Mark  and  Luke,)  Js^tvpo^uvsv,  üi  e^oiv  ofui^iwir. 
Christ  often  repeated  these  words  daring  tbe 
eating  and  drinking  of  the  Supper,  and  inter- 
changed them  with  othera  of  the  same  import; 
and  hence  we  may  account  for  the  difiereni 
phraseology  recorded  by  tbe  different  evange- 
lists. The  same  thing  is  evident  from  the  ex- 
press declaration  of  Paul,  1  Cor.  xL  96,  '*  So 
often  as  ye  partake  of  this  feetival,  yea  profees 
yourselves  among  the  ntinber  of  those  who  be- 
lieve that  Christ  suffered  death  for  their  sakee,*' 


(^MMfMr  K«p«ov  «o^oyy^f «.)  Of.  1  Cof.  X.  16, 
and  also  the  fine  paraphrase  of  thia  passage 
given  by  Moros,  p.  959,  s.  3,  n.  1. 

But  this  needs  more  particular  explanation. 
On  the  day  of  Chriat^a  death  the  ancient  Mosaic 
dispensation  oeaaed,  and  the  new  covenant,  or 
the  new  dispensation  institoted  by  God  through 
Christ  for  the  salvation  of  men,  commenced« 
The  memorable  OTOnt  of  that  day,  which  had 
soch  vast  conseqoeacea,  he  and  his  apostles 
celebrated  by  this  festival,  and  he  commanded 
them  to  continue  to  observe  it  in  future  time. 
It  is  therefore  the  uniform  doctrine  of  the  apos- 
tles that  the  new  dispensation  of  God  (»«mm) 
fh.a^fpni)  began  with  the  death  of  Chriat,  and 
was  thereby  solemnly  consecrated.  Cf.  the 
texts  cited  s.  118, 11. 1.  Hence  Paul  says.  Heb« 
ix.  14,  15,  that  even  as  Judatsra  was  inau- 
gurated by  aaorifices,  so  was  Christianity  also, 
by  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  now  aa 
Moses,  Exod.  xxiv.  8,  calls  the  blood  of  the  sa- 
crifice by  which  the  Mosaic  laws  and  the  whole 
Mosaic  institQtewaa  consecrated  and  received  a 
solemn  sanction,  iht  blood  of  the  eoeenont^  so  does 
Christ,  with  a  moat  indisputable  reference  to 
thia  expression, 'denominate  his  death, — his 
blood  which  he  shed,  the  blood  tf  the  new  cove» 
nanti  and  the  words  rb  ailfia  xot/^^  (ta^ipn^ 
(or,  as  Lnke  and  Paul  plainly  have  it,  ir6  9<oifif- 
pcov  (Etffi'}  4i  «atM}  dio^ari^  h  1^9  olfuyt^  fwv)  are 
to  be  regarded  as  explanatory  of  the  words  voM 
iott  t6  outfiui  fiov,  tb  olfta  fiov. 

The  meaning  therefore  ia, »« ye  celebrate,  while 
ye  eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  wine,  the  me» 
mory  of  my  body  offered  ap,  and  of  my  blood 
shed  for  you,  by  which  the  new  covenant,  the 
new  diapensation  for  the  good  of  tbe  world, 
whoee  founder  I  am,  is  consecrated."  The  sa- 
crament of  the  Supper  is  therefore  a  significant 
sermon  on  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  requires,  ia 
order  to  a  proper  celebration  of  it,  a  personal 
experience  of  the  benefito  of  this  death. 

Christ  says,  •«  drink  ye  ail  of  it;  for  it  is  my 
blood."  By  this  he  mesns  that  they  should  so 
divide  the  wine  among  themeelvea  that  eaeh 
ahonld  receive  a  portion  of  it.  He  himself  did 
not  parteke  of  the  aacraraental  bread  and  wine; 
for  his  body  was  not  offered,  nor  his  blood  shed, 
for  his  own  sake ;  and  those  only  for  whom  this 
waa  done  should  eat  and  drink  of  it.  The  tovto 
iott  eufia  and  aifia  refera,  therefore,  principally 
to  the  ad  itself,  like  the  IbUowing  <ro«iro  teoi^ 
M^c — i.  e.,  this  act  (which  you  shall  hereafter 
repeat)  shall  serve  to  imprees  your  roinds  with 
the  great  importance  of  my  body  offered  op  for 
the  good  of  men,  and  of  my  blood  shed  for  their 
sake,  and  shall  remind  yon  of  all  the  salutary 
consequenees  flowing  from  my  death,  and  ahall 
convey  these  beaefite  to  you  personally.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  the  then  present  end  living  body 
of  Jesus  which  is  here  spoken  of,  but  the  body 
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whiob  was  Merifioed— 4.  e.,  Ghri«t*  «o  far  as  Im 
died  for  us.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  formula 
used  by  Moses  respecting  the  psssoyer,  Exod. 
xii.  11,  37,  Mn  tvjm  'u  e.,  by  this  sot  you 
solemnly  commeinorste  the  deliverance  from 
Egypt.  And  as'  the  passover  was  appointed 
and  first  celebrated  shortly  before  this  deliver- 
ance, so  was  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper  insti- 
tuted and  celebrated  just  before  the  death  of 
Christ;  and  as  the  former  was  to  be  repeated  in 
commemoration  of  the  great  event  on  account 
of  which  it  was  firat  instituted,  and  for  the  sake 
of  awakening  grateful  and  religious  feelings,  so 
it  was  also  with  the  latter.  This  analogy  seems 
to  have  been  perfectly  undentood  by  the  apos- 
tles, and  hence  they  do  not  inquire  of  Christ, 
as  they  were  accustomed  to  do  in  other  oases. 

(6)  But  in  connexion  with  this  principal  ob- 
ject, Christ  had  also  othera  in  view,  all  of 
which,  however,  are  related  to  this,  and  depend 
upon  it.  Especially  does  it  appear  to  have  been 
an  object  with  Christ  in  this  ordinance  to  make 
plain,  and  impressively  to  recommend  to  his  dis- 
ciples that  great  precept  of  his  reiigrion.  Love 
one  another,  a$  I  also  haoe  loved  you,  1  Cor.  z. 
17 ;  xii.  13.  He  designed  that  by  this  symbol 
his  disciples  should  mutually  pledge  their  cor- 
dial love.  It  is  a  thing  well  known  by  old  ex- 
perience that  friendships  are  founded,  cherished, 
and  sustained  by  social  festivals.  Of  this  fact 
many  of  the  ancient  legislaton  and  the  foanden 
of  religions  availed  themselves  in  the  appoint* 
ment  of  festivals;  and  this  was  also  done  by 
Moses.  In  many  of  the  Oriental  nations,  there* 
fore,  the  guest  who  had  but  once  eaten  with 
them,  even  if  it  had  been  only  bread  and  salt, 
and  who  had  drunken  with  them,  was  considered 
as  a  pledged  and  unalterable  friend ;  and  it  was 
in  this  way  that  the  league  of  friendship  and  of 
mutual  service  was  contracted. 

This  noble  custom  was  now  made  more  ge- 
neral, and,  as  it  were,  consecrated,  by  religion, 
or  the  association  of  religious  ideas.  All  the 
followera  of  Christ  were  to  unite  in  this  cele- 
bration, and  to  bold  this  festival  in  common, 
and  without  any  distinction,  in  memory  of  their 
great  beneftictor  and  Saviour.  For  the  follow- 
era of  Christ  were  required  to  love  each  other 
as  brethren,  and  this/or  Ckrid'e  eake^u  e.,  be- 
cause it  is  the  will  and  the  command  of  Christ, 
their  common  Lord.  Vide  Job.  Gottlob  Worb, 
Ueber  die  Bondes-und  Freundsehaftssymbde 
der  Morgenl&nder;  Sorau,  1793,  8vo. 

But  we  must  remember,  in  connexion  with 
this,  the  uniform  doctrine  of  the  New  Testa» 
ment,  that  Christ  in  his  exalted  state  is  as  near 
to  all  his  followers,  at  all  periods,  even  until 
the  end  of  the  world,  (Matt,  xxviii.  90,)  and 
that  he  equally  guides  and  supports  them  as 
when  he  was  with  his  diseiples,  by  his  visible 
presence»  upon  the  earth.  Vide  s.  98.   He  was 


visibly  preasnt  when  bftibit  held  €bm  fiestiTal 
with  his  diseiples  then  living,  and  he  then  took 
the  lead.  But  while  he  commands  all  his  fol- 
lowera to  continue  to  observe  this  rite  anttl  his 
visible  return,  he  gives  them  the  assimuice  that 
they  stand  equally  ander  bis  inspeetion,  and  en- 
joy equally  his  care,  with  those  who  lived  with 
him  while  he  was  upon  the  earth.  Thec^o^ans 
say  truly,  Qkristtte  prteotntiam  ouam  mms  m  amera 
etena  declarat  AnspsoTABiLi  pignore.  So  cer- 
tainly as  they  see  the  bread  and  the  wine,  even 
80  certain  should  it  be  to  them  that  he  stili 
lires,  and  that  he  is  especially  near  to  them,  as 
he  was  formerly  to  his  diseiples  while  apon 
earth. 

JVbfe.<— From  what  has  now  been  said,  it  ap- 
peare  (a)  that  the  theory  of  the  substantial  pre- 
sence of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  ihe 
sacramental  symbols  is  not  essential,  or  in  not 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  great  point  in  this  doc> 
trine,  and  that  it  cannot  be  decisively  proved 
from  the  words  of  Christ.    The  reformed  theo- 
logians take  tl9a*  here  in  the  sense  of  oi^fy- 
ingtokewing  forth — a  sense  in  which  it  is  indeed 
often  used— e.  g.,  Sept.  Gen.  xii.  36,  37 ;  Gal. 
iv.  24 ;  Rev.  i.  20.    Christ  himself  uses  iotC  in 
a  similar  connexion,  instead  of  mfpuMn^,  John, 
XV.  1.  The  objections  to  this  explanation  which 
are  of  any  weight  may  be  seen  in  Storr*s  «^  Doo> 
trina  Christiana,'*  p.  305,  seq.    Cf.  also  a.  146. 
This  particular  theory  ought  never  to  have  been 
made  an  article  of  &ith,  but  rather  to  have  been 
placed  among  theological  problems.  Vide  s.  1 46. 

It  also  appean  from  the  foregoing  that  we  are 
not  to  suppose  in  the  sacrament  any  actual  o^ 
faring  up  of  the  body  of  Christ,  repeated  eveiy 
time  the  sscrament  is  observed.  This  &lse  ides 
became  gradually  prevalent  in  the  Romish 
churoh.  Vide  No.  I.  of  this  sectiont  ad  finem. 
This  sacrament  may  indeed  be  called,  as  it  is 
by  the  fathere,  a  eaerißeet  but  only  in  a  figura- 
tive sense.  For  Christ  offered  op  himself  once 
for  all,  Heb.  ix.  36—28 ;  and  the  Lord's  Supper 
is  the  means  of  appropriating  to  each  one  the 
benefits  of  this  one  sacrifice.  It  is  taught,  how- 
ever, by  the  Romish  church,  that  the  priest  of> 
fere  to  God,  as  a  literal  atoning  sserifioe,  both 
for  the  dead  and  the  living,  the  sacramental 
symbols,  which  become,  by  consecration  and 
transnhstantiation,  the  real  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  From  this  doctrine  respeetittg  numm 
many  other  ftise  idsaa  haire  originated. 

SECTION  CXLIV. 

OF  THlE  DISTINCTION  BETWEKN  WHAT  IS  I8SEN- 
TlAh  AND  UNESSENTIAL  IN  THE  CELEBRATION 
OF  THE  ORDINANCE  OF  THE  SUPPER. 

Som  things  pertaining  to  this  ordinance  wn 
oeoential-^*  e.,  of  such  a  nature  that  without 
them  the  whole  act  would  not  be  tfan  trae  Loid'i 
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^        Supper ;  otfaefs  viewneutnHal^  or eonUngeni,  The 

latter  depend  upon  tlie  eiroumetaiieee  of  time, 

place,  society,  te. ;  and  with  regard  to  these 

>        things  we  feel  oarMlyes  jastified  in  deTiatiDg 

*        CTen  from  that  which  was  done  on  the  first  in- 

I        stitation  of  the  Supper,  since  these  are  regarded 

t        as  indifferent  matters,  Christ  haying  given  no 

I        express  precepts  respecting  thcim.    Thas  all 

1        agree  that  the  timt  rf  ike  iatif  in  which  it  is  oh» 

r        senred  is  unessential,  although  Christ  obserred 

L         it  in  the  erentng;  the  same  as  to  the  posture  at 

I         table,  whether  M^tii^  or  /ytn^ ;  and  with  re- 

\        spect  to  the  place,  whether  it  be  a  public  or  a 

private  boase;  and  other  things  of  the  same 

kind. 

But  on  some  points  opinions  are  divided.  In 
the  proteatant  chorch  the  use  of  the  hrtad  and 
toifi«  (materui,  or  ref  terralrü^  elemmta^  iymb<h 
h)  is  reckoned  among  the  essential  things;  and 
the  use  of  them  too  in  such  a  way  that  each  of 
the  elements  shall  be  §eparateip  {teparaUm) 
taken.  Protestants,  too,  contend  that  none  but 
real  Christians  may  partake  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. Other  things  are  regarded  by  them  as  un- 
essential. These  points  will  now  be  briefly 
considered,  and  illustrated  by  some  historical 
observations. 

1,  The  Ute  of  Bread  and  Wine  in  the  Lord's 
Supper. 

(1)  With  regard  to  the  fialure  of  the  bread  to 
be  employed  in  this  sacrament,  the  opinions  of 
theologians  have  been  diverse. 

(a)  It  has  been  asked  whether  the  bread 
ehould  be  leawened  or  unkavened^  or  whether 
this  is  a  poini  vf  indifferenct.  In  the  proteatant 
chureh  the  latter  opinion  is  maintained,  and 
justly,  since  Christ  left  no  precept  respecting 
this  point.  So  mseh  is  beyond  doebt,  that  at 
the  inetitution  of  the  Supper  Christ  made  use  of 
wtUeavemed  bread,  because  no  other  was  brought 
into  the  house  during  the  celebration  of  the  Jew- 
ish passover,  still  less  was  any  other  kind  eaten. 
We  have  indeed  no  expreea  information  respect» 
ing  the  custom  of  the  primitive  Christians  in 
this  rsspeet;  but  from  all  ciraumstanees  it  ap- 
pears that  they  regarded  it  as  a  matter  of  indif- 
fersnee  whether  leavened  or  unleavened  bread 
is  employed.  They  came  together  almost  daily 
to  partake  of  the  Sapper,  and  they  carried  with 
them  the  breed  and  wine  for  thia  festival.  In 
this  case  they  took  the  bread  which  was  used 
at  common  meals,  and  this  was  leavened  bread. 
Epiphanias  (H«r.  30)  notices  It  as  something 
peculiar  in  the  Ebionites,  that  once  in  the  year, 
at  the  time  of  the  passover,  they  celebrated  the 
Lord^s  Supper  with  unleavend  bread.  It  was 
customary  at  a  subsequent  period  in  the  Oriental 
church  to  make  use  of  leavened  bread,  yet  not 
always  and'  in  all  places.  In  the  Western 
ehmeh,  ob  the  oontraiy»  u»leav«aed  bread  was 


more  commonly  (thongh  not  always)  employe 
ed ;  and  Rabanus  Maarua,  in  the  ninth  oentnry, 
declares  this  to  be  an  apostolical  tradition  in  tha 
Romish  church.  There  was,  however,  at  this 
time,  no  law  upon  the  subject,  either  in  the 
Eaatem  or  Western  church.  But  in  the  ele» 
venth  century  a  controversy  arose  on  this  point 
between  the  two  churebee,  as  the  Patriaroh  of 
Constantinople,  Miehael  Cerularios,  reproached 
the  Western  church  for  the  use  of  unleavened 
bread,  and  made  it  heresy.  After  this  period  it 
was  contended  in  the  Romish  church  that  no 
other  than  unleavened  bread  should  be  used, 
and  this  waa  so  established  by  many  papal 
decretals.  The  oppoeite  ground  was  taken  by 
the  Greek  church,  and  is  still  maintained  at  the 
present  day.  Vide  Job.  Gottfried  Herrmann« 
Historie  Conoertationum  de  Pane  Aaymo  et 
Fermentato  in  Coena  Domini;  Leipzig,  17S7| 
8vo. 

{h)  Another  thing  which  must  be  considered 
unessential  is  the  breaking  of  the  bread,  which 
Mfas  done  at  the  first  institution  of  the  Supper» 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  who  baked 
the  bread  thin,  and  were  accustomed  therefore 
to  break,  instead  of  cutting  it.  We  see,  how- 
ever, from  i  Cor.  zi.  34,  (coll.  z.  17,  fW  opi^« 
from  which  pieces  were  hrohen  off,)  that  this 
custom  was  retained  in  the  primitive  Christian 
church,  and  was  regarded  as  emblematical  of 
the  wounding  and  breaking  of  the  body  of 
Jesus.  It  would  have  been  better,  therefore,  to 
have  retained  this  custom  afterwards,  for  the 
eame  reason  that  the  custom  of  immersion  is 
preferable  in  performing  the  rite  of  baptism. 
Luther  at  first  declared  in  favour  of  the  breaking 
of  bread,  though  he  afterwards  altered  his  opi- 
nion. It  haa  been  customary  in  the  Romish 
church,  especially  since  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  to  cot  the  host  or  holy  wafsr 
in  a  peculiar  way,  so  as  to  represent  upon  it  the 
crucified  Saviour,  and  to  make  the  piecea  more 
and  more  email,  that  no  one  might  receive  too 
much  of  this  costly  food. 

(3)  In  respect  to  the  imne,  it  haa  been  com- 
monly supposed  that  Christ  used  such,  in  the 
institution  of  the  Supper,  as  was  mingled  with 
water.  For  it  was  very  customary  with  the 
orientalists  to  drink  mingled  wine  at  tahU^  and 
one  was  regarded  as  quite  intemperate  who 
drank  pure  vrinCf  {merumJ)  Still  this  is  very 
uneertsin,  since  water  and  wine  were  frequently 
d ru nk  separately  at  table.  In  the  ancient  cbu rch« 
however,  the  custom  prevailed  in  most  placea 
of  mingling  water  with  the  eaoramental  wine. 
It  waa  also  determined  how  much  wine  should 
be  taken;  though  this  was  variously  settled. 
Diverse  allegorical  significations  were  given  to 
the  mingling  of  theee  two  elements.  E.  g.,  it 
was  said  that  the  wine  is  the  symbol  of  the 
9mä  of  Christ,  and  the  water  of  tiie  peepU  wko 
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8»  omted  with  him,  &e«  Saoh  allagoiiitiig  is 
Men  evea  in  the  writing«  of  Cyprian*  Cle- 
ment UL  expreMl  J  enaoted  in  the  twelfth  een* 
tary  that  the  wine  shonld  be  mingled  with 
water.  This  waa  not  inaiated  npon  by  Lother, 
on  account  of  the  auperttition  connected  with 
it.  The  eolmsr  of  the  wine  ia  alao  indifierent, 
nor  ia  it  certain  that  Chriat  naed  the  red  wine. 
(3)  In  order  to  the  right  celebration  of  the 
Lord*«  Sapper,  neither  the  bread  nor  the  wine 
moat  be  taken  without  the  other,  bat  both  muat 
be  oaed,  (eommutdo  tub  utraque  tpeeU^)  though 
one  aeparately  from  the  other,  (juparaiim.) 

(a)  As  to  the  latter  point,  it  ia  probable  from 
the  inatitution  of  the  Sapper  by  Chriat  that  he 
diatributed  each  of  the  eleroenta  uparatdy  to 
hia  disoiplea.  But  we  find  that  in  aome  of  the 
Oriental  ohurohee  an  exception  waa  made  in 
behalf  of  aome  aick  persona,  and  that  bread 
merely  dipped  in  wine  waa  given  them.  The 
eame  thing  waa  done  in  the  Weat,  eapecially 
during  the  tenth  century,  where,  in  aome  places^ 
the  bread  only  waa  conaeerated,  and  then  dipped 
in  the  wine,  and  so  given  to  the  oommanicanta— 
a  practice  which  was  justly  condemned. 

(b)  Itia  also  a  well-founded  opinion,  that  the 
cup  should  not  be  withholden  firom  any  who 
partake  of  this  sacrament.   Vide  Moms,  p.  373, 

B.3. 

From  1  Cor.  xi.  36;  x.  16,  31,  it  appeara, 
undeniably,  that  in  the  apoatolic  church  all 
Christiana  partook  both  of  the  bread  and  the 
wine.  And  this  was  the  practice  throughout 
the  whole  Christian  church  during  the  firat  ten 
oenturiea.  The  Manicheaos,  who  abstained 
wholly  from  wine,  did  not  uae  it  even  at  the 
Lord*a  Supper;  but  they  were  strongly  opposed 
by  the  teachera  of  all  other  partiea— e.  g.,  Hie- 
ronymua,  Leo  the  Great,  &c.  Particularly  im- 
portant is  a  decree  of  Pope  Gelaaius  I.,  of  the 
ilfth  century,  againat  aome  sectariana,  who 
need  only  bread  in  the  celebration  of  the  Supper. 
He  calls  their  practice  grande  $aerikgiunh  and 
is  very  strong  in  his  opposition  to  it. 

But  when  the  doctrine  of  tranaubatantiation 
began  to  prevail  in  the  Weat,  eapecially  after 
the  elcTenth  century,  the  achoolmen  auggeated 
the  queation  whether,  considering  that  the  bread 
la  changed  into  the  body  of  Christ,  the  blood  ia 
not  also  there,  and  ao,  whether  it  ia  not  enough 
to  partake  merely  of  the  bread  1  This  queation 
waa  anawered  in  the  affirmative;  and  it  waa 
auggeated  as  an  additional  reason  in  behalf  of 
this  opinio«,  that  drink  may  be  eaaily  apilled, 
and  that  it  ia  more  difficult  to  lose  any  portion 
of  the  bread.  This  ground  waa  taken  even  in 
the  twelfth  centnry  by  Hugo  of  St.  Victor  and 
Peter  of  Lombardy,  and  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury was  defended  with  great  zeal  by  Thomas 
Aquinaa.  Some  churchea  in  the  West  began, 
therelbre,  to  introdvoa  the  caatom  of  withholding 


the  cup  from  the  laity,  and  glvinf  it  only  to  tbe 
clergy.    The  first  examples  of  tUia  oeourred  in 
aome  Bnglieh  churchea  about  the  ouddle  of  the 
twelfth  century.    The  acarcity  and  dearoeaa  of 
wine  in  northern  Surope  during  this  period  oiaj 
have  furnished  an  additional  raotiye  for  this 
practice.   It  waa  not  until  the  thirteenth  eeotorj 
that  these  examples  were  followed  in  France 
and  Italy.    Still  this  observance  did  not  beoooie 
universal  either  in  thia  or  the  following  centttry, 
although  it  waa  becoming  more  and  mora  pre- 
valent in  the  churchea  in  the  Weat.    Thia  doc- 
trine de  eommunione  tub  una  waa  xealoualy  op- 
posed by  Wickliff  and  Hoaa  and  their  adherenta; 
and  this  led  the  Council  at  Coatnitx,   1415, 
wholly  to  interdict  the  uae  of  the  eup  by  the 
laity.    It  waa  establiahed   by  that  Council, 
^  that  in  each  of  the  two  elementa  the  whole 
body  of  Christ  ia  truly  contained."    Thia  doc- 
trine  baa  been  maintained  in  the    Romiah 
church  ever  aince  this  period,  althoogh  many 
theologians,  and  even  aome  of  the  popea,  have 
objected  to  it.   Luther  and  Zuingie  adopted  the 
principles  of  Wickliff  and  Husa,  and  introduced 
again  the  general  use  of  the  cop  into  their 
churches,  and  hence  the  decisions  of  the  Coun- 
cil at  CostnitK  were  re-enacted  by  the  Goancil 
at  Trent  in  the  sixteenth  century.    Besidea  the 
older  works  of  Leo  Allatius,  Schmid,  Calixtus, 
on  this  subject,  cf.  S pittler,  Geschichte  des 
Keloh's  im  Abendmahl ;  Lemgo,  1780,  8vo. 

IL  Bif  whom  should  the  LonTt  Supper  be  obtarved? 

who  ehmUd  admimUer  U  ?  and  may  it  be  eek- 

braied  in  the  Private  DweUinge  of  Christian»? 

These  questiona  come  under  the  general  in- 
quiry reapeoting  what  ia  eaaential  and  not  es- 
sential in  the  observance  of  the  Lord*8  Supper. 

( 1 )  None  but  actual  membera  of  the  Cbriatian 
church  can  uke  part  in  the  Lord^s  Supper; 
thoae  who  are  not  Christians  are  excluded  from 
it.  On  this  point  there  haa  been  an  universal 
agreement.  For  by  this  rite  we  profeaa  our 
intereat  in  the  Chriatisn  church,  and  our  belief 
in  Christ.  Vide  1  Cor.  x.  17;  xi.  36.  The 
passage.  Heb.  xiii.  30,  aeema  alao  to  bolong  ia 
thia  connexion.  Every  aetaal  member  of  the 
church  may  therefore  be  admitted  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  ordinance,  without  diatinction  of 
regenerate  and  unregenerete  pereona,  (thougb 
thia  ia  denied  by  aome.)  Thia  ia  evident  from 
the  fact  that  it  ia  the  object  of  the  Sapper  to 
make  an  external  profeasion  of  Cbriatian  faith, 
(vide  a«  145, 1.;)  and  beeauae  it  nmy  be,  and 
ia  deaigned  to  be,  a  meana  of  promoting  a  change 
of  heart,  and  often  producea  thia  effect.  Aa  uo- 
regenerate  pereona  are  not  excluded  from  hear- 
ing the  divine  word,  neither  ahould  they  he  from 
partaking  of  thia  aacrement.  Nor  do  we  find 
that  pereona  who  gave  no  evidenoe  of  a  regeue- 
rate  mind,  and  who  wave  yat  iBiHib«ra  of  the 
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fkiUe  ehuichy  were  eateliMled  firom  the 
ment  in  the  primitiTe  Christian  church ;  althoog^h 
•ach  penooe  were  advised  to  abstain  from  the 
sacrament,  so  loogf  as  their  hearts  were  not  in  a 
proper  frame,  still  it  was  left  to  their  own  con- 
sciences. Since,  theiefore,  a  mixed  multitnde 
of  good  and  evil  mast  be  allowed  in  the  Tisible 
church,  it  is  the  same  as  to  the  Lord's  Sapper. 
Christ  himself  admitted  Judas  to  the  first  cele- 
bration of  this  ordinance;  and  thus  taught  us 
oar  daty  with  regard  to  this  sobject.  Many 
have  indeed  denied  that  Judas,  the  betrayer  of 
Christ,  partook  of  this  sacrament  with  the  other 
disciples;  but  from  Lake,  zxii.  SO— 32,  the  fact 
appears  too  plain  to  be  denied.  This  is  admit- 
ted even  by  Augustine  on  the  third  Psalm. 
This  fact  is  important,  since  many  conscientious 
Christians,  and  even  teachers,  have  had  great 
doubts  as  to  uniting  with  unconverted  men  in 
this  ordinance,  and  have  become  separatists. 

In  respect  to  children,  however,  it  is  main- 
tained that  they  are  exeladed  from  partaking 
of  the  Lord's  Sapper.  It  was  common  in  Africa, 
in  Cyprian's  time— i.  e.,  in  the  third  century-^to 
give  the  sacramental  elements  even  to  children ; 
and  this  custom  was  gradually  introdaced  into 
other  churches.  But  in  the  twelfth  century  this 
practice  fell  into  disuse  in  the  West,  although 
in  the  East  it  continues  to  the  present  day. 
The  passage,  John,  vi.  53,  is  appealed  to  in  be- 
half of  this  practice.  Vide  Peter  Zorn,  Historie 
Eucharistie  Infantinm ;  Berlin,  1736,  8vo.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  exclusion  of  children  is 
expressly  commanded  by  Christ,  because  there 
is  nothing  about  this  subject  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, nor  do  we  read  that  in  the  apostolic 
chorch  they  were  excluded  from  the  sacrament. 
(The  children  of  the  Israelites  were  not  ex- 
cluded from  the  feast  of  the  passover.)  Yet  as 
children  were  not  admitted  during  the  first  cen- 
tttries  of  the  Christian  church,  (except  in  Africa 
in  the  third  century,)  we  judge  that  they  cannot 
have  been  admitted  in  the  apostolic  church ;  for 
in  that  case  this  practice  would  not  certainly 
have  been  disused  in  all  the  churches.  The 
cause  of  the  exclasion  of  children  is,  plainly, 
that  they  cannot  as  yet  understand  the  import- 
ance of  the  transaction,  and  mast  be  unable  to 
distinguish  this  religious  festival  from  a  com- 
mon meal;  I  Cor.  xi.  89.  It  would  thus  be- 
eome  to  them  a  merely  formal  and  customary 
thing,  and  make  no  salutary  impression. 

(d)  By  whom  should  the  Lord's  Supper  he  ad- 
fmniUeredf  As  the  administration  of  the  other 
religions  rites  of  the  church  is  entrusted  to  the 
teachers  of  religion,  it  is  proper  and  according 
to  good  order  that  this  also  should  be  adminis- 
tered by  them.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means 
their  right  erehmvefy  and  necessarily,  but  only 
ordiniM  et  deeori  eauaa,  as  Moras  well  observes, 
p.  278,  nd  ftn»    In  extreme  cases,  therefore, 


where  no  legoiar  teachers  ean  be  obtained,  this 
sacrament  may  be  administered  by  other  Chrl»> 
tians  to  whom  this  duty  is  committed  by  the 
church.  Vide  s.  136,  II.  3 ;  s.  139,  III.  This 
has  been  uniformly  maintained  by  Lather  and 
other  Protestant  theologians.  In  the  ancient 
Christian  charch  it  was  as  regalarly  adminis- 
tered by  the  teachers  as  baptism.  Justin  the 
Martyr  (Apol.  i.  85,  seq.)  says  that  the  ftpo- 
fftffwfff  consecrated  and  distributed  the  ele- 
ments; and  Tertullian  (De  Cor.  Mil.)  says, 
nee  de  aHorum  inanu  quam  prasidbhtium  mmt- 
mua. 

(3)  The  question  has  been  asked.  Whether 
private  eommunion»  (e.  g.,  in  the  case  of  sick 
persons)  may  be  permitted,  and  whether  they 
accord  with  the  objects  of  the  Lord's  Sapper  1 
This  has  been  denied  by  some  modem  writers, 
particularly  by  Less,  in  his  •«  Praktische  Dog- 
matik,"  and  by  Schulze  of  Neustadt,  •«  Ueber 
die  Krankencommunion  ;*'  1794.  Cf.  the  work 
«« Ueber  die  Krankencommunion,  mit  besonderer 
Hinsicht  auf  ihren  Missbrauch  und  ihre  Sch&d* 
lichkeit;"  Leipzig,  1803,  8vo;  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  practice  is  not  wholly  rejected.  These 
writers  have  been  led  to  make  their  objections 
by  seeing  the  frequent  abuse  of  private  commu- 
nions, by  knowing  that  they  are  frequently  re- 
sorted to  from  pride,  or  from  some  superstitious 
ideas  with  regard  to  their  efficacy.  Hence  they 
have  been  led  to  maintain  that  it  is  essential, 
in  .order  to  a  right  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  that  it  should  be  held  in  common  by 
the  mixed  society  of  Christians  constituting  a 
church,  and  that  private  communions  cannot  be 
regarded  as  constituting  the  Lord's  Supper. 

This  opinion,  however,  has  been  justly  re- 
jected by  many  theologians— e.  g.,  by  Doeder- 
lein.  The  following  reasons  have  been  urged 
against  it — ^viz., 

(a)  It  is  doubtless  true  that  in  the  apostolic 
church  the  Lord's  Supper  was  commonly  and 
regalarly  celebrated  in  the  puhlic  assemblies  of 
Christians;  1  Cor.  xi.  30 — 34.  And  this  must 
always  remain  the  rale,  from  which  there  can 
be  no  exception  in  respect  to  those  Christians 
who  are  able  to  attend  the  public  meetings,  but 
who  refuse  so  to  do,  either  from  pride  or  self- 
will.  There  may,  however,  be  an  exception 
made  in  behalf  of  Christians  who  are  neces- 
sarily detained  from  attending  on  the  pablie  or- 
dinances of  divine  service— e.  g.,  in  the  case 
of  sick  persons.  And  it  would  be,  as  Moras 
well  remarks,  inconsistent  with  the  rule  of 
love,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  commands  of 
Christ,  if  sick  persons  should  be  prevented  from 
partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  their  own 
houses. 

(6)  A  pubHeplaee  cannot  be  made  essential  to 
the  proper  observance  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  for 
it  was  held  at  its  first  institution  in  a  private 
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house ;  nor  is  the  number  of  Christians  preseni 
at  all  important«  since  it  was  first  eelebrated 
only  by  a  select  few  of  the  Ave  hundred  disci- 
ples of  Christ  then  living;  but  everything  de- 
pends upon  the  feelings  and  character  of  the 
communicants.  The  Christian  who  in  this  act 
commemorates  the  death  of  Jesus,  professes  his 
relation  to  the  church,  and  forms  pious  resolves 
and  pnrposes^he  truly  celebrates  the  Lord^s 
Supper  whether  he  performs  this  act  in  public 
or  private. 

(e)  £ven  in  a  private  dwelling  a  profession 
may  be  made,  by  this  act  of  faith  in  the  death 
of  Christ,  before  the  teacher  and  others  present, 
1  Cor.  xi. ;  and  persons  not  present  still  learn 
that  such  a  profession  has  been  made.  This 
object  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  therefore  attained 
even  by  the  private  celebration  of  it.  There 
was  a  regulation  among  the  Bohemian  brethren 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  (about  the  year  1461,) 
that  when  a  sick  person  desired  the  Lord's 
Supper,  other  members  of  the^  church  should 
partake  of  it  with  him,  in  order* thai  it  tnighi  be 
a  true  eommunion— an  example  which  is  worthy 
of  imitation !  And  even  among  us  this  might 
be  done  without  great  notoriety,  by  admitting 
the  near  relations,  acquaintances,  or  friends  of 
the  sick  person,  or  those  occupying  the  same 
house ;  and  they,  too,  might  perhaps  receive  a 
salutary  impression  from  such  a  celebration  of 
this  ordinance.  The  assertion  of  Less,  that  pri- 
vate communions  were  unheard  of  in  earlier 
Christian  antiquity,  is  not  true.  Justin  the 
Martyr  says  (Apol.  3),  m  that  the  deacons  first 
distributed  bread  and  wine  to  those  present,  and 
then  carried  it  to  the  absent." 

in.  Uneuential  RUea  in  the  Administration  of 
the  Supper. 

It  is  important  that  the  Lord's  Supper,  so  far 
as  it  is  an  external  rite^  should  be  so  adminis- 
tered as  to  distinguish  it  from  common  and  or- 
dinary repasts,  as  a  special  festival  in  comme- 
moration of  Christ.  This  is  called  by  Paul,  2 
Cor.  xi.  19,  itaxfCnt»  ^6  tfw^  t^  KiipMw.  This 
may  indeed  be  done  without  any  external  cere- 
monies; and  it  cannot  therefore  be  said  that 
such  external  rites  and  usages  are  essential  to 
the  ordinance.  Still  it  is  wise,  and  adapted  to 
promote  the  ends  for  which  the  Supper  was  in- 
stituted, to  employ  such  external  solemnities  as 
will  remind  the  communicants  of  the  great  ob- 
ject of  this  festival,  and  give  it  an  obvious  and 
marked  distinction  from  other  meals.  Here, 
however,  caution  must  be  used,  lest  supersti- 
tion should  be  encouraged  by  the  introduction 
of  these  ceremonies,  and  they  thou  Id  be  sup- 
posed to  possess  some  special  power. 

Christ  distinguished  this  ordinance  from  the 
passover,  which  immediately  preceded,  by  of- 
fering up  a  prayer  of  thankst  («^opiov^w^v  or 


fdkoyffiot,)  which  was  probaUy  oim  of  A*  biiaf 
thanksgivings  common  among  the  Jew«,  »• 
neither  of  the  evangelists  have  thought  neeee- 
sary  to  record  the  words.  He  then  etalsd  briefly 
the  object  of  this  ordinance.  In  both  of  these 
particulars,  the  example  of  Christ  is  properly 
followed  in  the  administration  of  (he  Sapper. 
It  is  customary  to  o&r  thanks  lo  God,  briefly 
to  state  the  object  of  this  ordinanee«  and  thus 
solemnly  set  apart  the  bread  and  wine  to  this 
sacred  use.  Vide  1  Cor.  x.  16,  iconjpioir  «-«x^ 
ytaj,  o  «vXoyovf«y— i.  e.,  the  wine  in  the  cup, 
which  we  consecrate  to  this  use  by  the  prayer 
of  thanks.  It  is  also  said  elsewhere  respecting 
those  who  thank  God  for  the  enjoyment  of  other 
food,  that  they  partake  of  it  fut'  «^9L9yva<,  1 
Tim.  iv.  6;  Luke,  ix.  16. 

This  solemn  opening  of  the  Supper  with 
prayer  and  reference  to  the  command  of  Jeans, 
is  called  eoneeeraiion^  and  is  proper  and  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  Christ  Omeeeration,  there- 
fore, in  the  Lord's  Supper,  consists  properly  in 
a  solemn  reference  to  the  object  of  the  Snpper, 
and  in  the  devout  prayer  accompanyiiig  this, 
and  not  in  the  repetition  of  the  words,  ikie  w 
my  body  and  thie  ie  my  bloods  These  words  ars 
uttered  merely  in  order  to  make  the  natore  and 
object  of  the  ordinance  then  to  be  celebrated 
properly  understood ;  so  our  symbolical  books 
uniformly  teach.  Hence  these  words  were  fre- 
quently repeated  by  Christ  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  ordinance,  and  were  used  alternately 
with  other  expressions.  This  conseocation  is 
not  to  be  suppoeed  to  possess  any  magical  or 
miraculous  power.  Nothing  like  this  was  at- 
tributed to  this  rite  by  the  older  church  fathers, 
who  used  coneeerare  as  synonymous  with  071«- 
i§t¥  and  eaneUßearef  to  mi  aparijrom  a  common^ 
and  eonaeerate  to  a  aaareduee*  By  degress,  how- 
ever, a  magical  effect  was  attributed  to  conse* 
oration,  and  it  was  supposed  to  possess  a  pecu- 
liar power.  This  was  the  case  even  with  Au- 
gustine. And  when  afterwards  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  prevailed  in  the  Romish 
church,  it  was  supposed  that  the  change  in  the 
elemenu  was  effected  by  pronouncing  over  them 
tbe  blessing,  and  sspseially  ths  words  of  Christ, 
(Am  i$  my  body^  &c. 

Besides  this,  there  are  various  other  contio- 
gent  and  arbitrary  usages,  some  of  which  are 
good,  and  adapted  to  promote  the  ends  of  this 
ordinance,  and  others  are  extremely  liable  to 
become  perverted  into  means  of  superstition. 
More  full  information  on  this  point  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Christian  Antiquities.  Many  of 
the  rites  introduced  by  tlie  Romish  church  have 
been  retained  in  the  Lutheran  church,  such  as 
the  singing  of  the  words  of  consecration,  the 
marking  of  the  bread  and  wine  with  the  cross, 
the  holding  a  cloth  beneath,  lie«  These  and 
other  QSigss  originstad  fur  ths  most  part  ia  the 
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doetrme  of  transiibfttsntitäoD,  and  the  «itnva- 
gfent  opinioiM  respeetin^  the  eztemal  holineM 
of  the  symbols  resulting  from  this  doetrine. 
They  sdmit,  bewerer,  of  a  good  explanation ; 
'  and  where  they  are  castomary,  and  must  boTe- 
tained,  they  ooght  to  be  so  explained  by  the 
religione  teacher.  Marking  with  the  eron,  e. 
g,9  should  remind  us  that  this  ordinance  is  held 
in  commemoration  of  Christ  ontoified,  kc. 

SECTION  CXLV. 

or  TRB  USES  AND  THS  IFFICACT  OF  THE  LORD's 
8UPPIB  ;  AMD  UiFBBSMCBS  FROM  THESX. 

We  most  here  presnppose  much  of  what  was 
said,  8. 140,  respecting  baptism.  The  uses  and 
efficacy  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  of  baptism,  are 
twofold — viz.,  external  and  internal,  and  may 
be  easily  deduced  from  the  design  of  this  ordi- 
nance, as  stated  s.  143. 

L  Extmud  lke$  and  Effiawy, 
By  celebrating  the  Lord's  Sapper,  a  person 
pnblicly  professes  himself  to  be  a  member  of 
the  external  Christian  church,  and  as  such  re- 
ceiTes  9ind  holds'  all  the  rights  belonging  to 
Christians,  to  the  enjoyment  of  which  he  is  in- 
troduced by  baptism.  For  Christ  enjoined  this 
sacred  da^  only  upon  his  followers.  Every 
one,  therefore,  who  partakes  of  the  Lord's 
Sopper,  by  so  doing  professes  that  he  is  a  real 
member  of  the  external  church,  that  he  believes 
m  Christ,  and  yields  him  reverence.  Hence 
Paul  says,  1  Cor.  x.  16,  that  bread  and  wine 
are  xMMdVia  tufia/tof  xai  (ftafia/fof  Xptdfov.  Paul 
here,  and  in  this  whole  passage,  teaches  that 
the  symbols  (bread  and  wine)  stand  in  the  most 
intimate  connexion  with  the  body  of  Christ 
slain  on  the  cross  for  onr  sins,  and  are  the 
means  by  which  we  become  partakers  of  the 
benefits  of  this  death,  and  testify  our  interest 
in  them.  The  meaning  is.  Whoever  celebrates 
the  Lord's  Sapper  becomes  partaker  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  and  professes  the  same; 
or,  By  this  ordinance  he  gives  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  he  believes  in  Christ,  and  espeeially 
that  he  believes  that  Christ  offersd  up  his  body 
and  shed  his  blood  for  him ;  and  he  thus  be» 
comes  partaker  of  the  benefits  of  this  sacrifice. 
The  terms  xotinapoi  ^vöiwftifpiov,  spoken  of  those 
offering  sacrifice,  ver.  18  of  the  same  chapter; 
also  %ow<a¥oi  ituftovltav,  ver.  80,  are  used  in  the 
same  way,  and  are  explained  ver.  dl,  by  the 
phrase  fitrix^iv  'tpaati^rii  KvpMv  xoi  dacfuwuM'. 
The  opposite  of  this  is  seen  ter.  14,  «»flee  idol- 
atry," have  no  fellowship  with  idolatera !  and 
ver.  17,  «•  while  we  all  eat  of  one  and  the  same 
bread,  (a  portion  of  which  is  broken  for  each,) 
we  profess  to  be  all  memben  of  one  body"-~i. 
e.,  of  one  chareh.  The  same  is  taaght  by  the 
passage  1  Cor»  zi»  d6t  *«far  at  often  a»  ye  par- 
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take  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  tw  ^awtor  KvpMv 
xorcvyycXXt'Tfy"  i.  e.,  you  thus  profess  your- 
selves to  be  of  the  number  of  those  who  believe 
that  Christ  died  for  the  salvation  of  man. 

n.  Internal  Uae»  and  Efficacy. 

(1)  With  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  Lord's 
Snpper,  as  well  as  of  baptism,  there  were  vari- 
ous mistakes,  even  among  the  earlier  fathers. 
Vide  s.  140,  IL  The  opinion  is  very  ancient, 
that  the  holy  spirit  so  unites  himself  with  the 
symbols  when  they  are  consecrated,  that  they  are 
transmuted  {jutoatoi,xtwo^^,  tran^ekmeniari,) 
into  an  entirely  different  element,  become  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  possess  a  power 
and  efficacy  which  cannot  be  expected  from  mere 
bread  and  wine.  These  thoughts  occur  even 
in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  in  Ireusus,  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem,  Basilios  the  Great,  Ambrosius, 
and  othera.  It  was  on  this  account  that  the 
invocation  (inCsa^oti)  of  the  Holy  Spirit  waa 
introduced  in  many  places  before  the  holding  of 
the  Supper.  Vide  Moras,  p.  SOd,  n.  S,  6.  They 
say  also  that  the  bread  and  wine,  through  the  in- 
vocation of  the  name  of  Christ,  and  by  the  power 
of  the  aame,  are  sanoüfied,  so  that  they  no  more 
continue  what  they  were«  but  receive  a  special 
spiritual  and  divine  power.  So  say,  e.  g..  Theo- 
dotos,  (as  quoted  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria,) 
TertuUian,  and  othera.  Hence  we  often  find  in 
the  ancient  liturgies,  both  oriental  and  occi- 
dental, frequent  invocations  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God  and  of  Christ,  in  which  they  were  en- 
treated to  unite  themselves  with  the  bread  and 
wine,  and  to  communicate  to  them  this  power. 

At  a  very  early  period,  therefore,  a  kind  of 
magical  and  miraculous  effect  was  ascribed  to 
this  ordinance,  and  it  was  supposed  that  as  an 
external  act  it  has  a  mechanical  agency,  not 
only  upon  the  »oul  for  the  remission  of  guilt  and 
punishment,  but  also  upon  the  body»  It  is  very 
often  said  by  some  of  the  fathera  after  the  fourth 
century,  in  conformity  with  this  latter  opinion^ 
that  this  sacrament  has  power  to  heal  the  sick, 
to  secure  one  against  magical  arts  and  the  as» 
saults  of  the  devil,  and  even  to  effect  the  salva^ 
tion  of  the  souls  of  those  who  are  dead.  Hence 
originated  the  mium  pro  defuneti9f  and  innu- 
merable other  superetitious  opinions  and  prao- 
ticee,  which  fruitfully  multiplied,  eapeeially  in 
the  Western  church,  during  the  dark  ages,  and 
which  were  then  brought  by  the  schoolmen  into 
a  formal  system. 

(2)  This  magical  or  mechanical  efficacy  is 
never  ascribed  in  the  New  Testament  to  the 
Lord's  Supper.  The  opinion  that  man  obtains 
faith,  remission  of  sin,  and  new  spiritual  power, 
merely  by  the  external  celebration  of  this  ordi- 
nance, as  an  oput  operatum,  and  by  an  external 
participation  in  the  sacramental  aymbols,  with- 
out heilig  himself  active  in  repaBtanoe  and  fiuth, 
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leeeites  no  conntenanoe  from  the  saered  wiitert. 
The  same  it  true  respecting  baptism  and  the 
other  means  of  grace.  The  efficacy  of  the  Lord's 
Sapper  epon  the  homan  heart  stands  in  intimate 
connezion  with  the  divine  word,  and  with  the 
power  inherent  in  the  tmths  of  die  Christian 
doctrine.  Without  the  knowledge  and  the  pro- 
per use  of  the  word  of  God,  this  ordinanoe,  in 
itself  considered,  and  as  an  external  rite,  has  no 
efficacy.  And  so  the  effect  which  the  Loni*s 
Supper  has  upon  the  human  heart  is  not  ma- 
gical, miraculous,  and  irresistible,  but  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  moral  nature;  exactly  as  we 
hare  represented  it  to  be  with  baptism,  s»  140, 
coll.  Art.  zii.  s.  133. 

It  is  therefore  truly  said  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
acts  upon  the  hearts  of  men  through  the  Sapper, 
or  through  the  bread  and  wine,  and  that  he  by 
this  means  produces  ftdth  and  pious  dispositions. 
But  he  produces  this  effect  through  the  word, 
or  through  the  truths  of  Christianity  exhibited 
before  us  and  presented  to  us  in  this  ordinance. 
The  effect  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is,  therefore,  an 
an  effect  which  is  produced  by  God  and  Christ, 
through  his  word,  or  the  truths  of  his  doctrine, 
and  the  use  of  the  same.  In  the  sacrament  of  the 
Supper  the  most  important  truths  of  Christian- 
ity, which  we  commonly  only  hear  or  read,  are 
visibly  set  before  us,  made  cognisable  to  the 
senses,  and  exhibited  in  such  a  way  as  power- 
fully to  move  the  feelings,  and  make  an  indeli- 
ble impression  on  the  memory.  Hence  this  sa- 
crament is  justly  called  verbum  Dei  tisibilb. 
Some  of  the  most  weighty  doctrines  of  religion 
which  are  commonly  taught  us  by  audible  words^ 
through  the  outward  ear,  are  here  inculcated  by 
external  vieible  eigne  and  aetione» 

Among  the  doctrines  more  especially  exhi- 
bited in  the  Lord's  Supper  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
ledemption  of  man  by  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
the  universal  love  of  God  shining  forth  from  this 
event,  (Romans,  viii.  3d;  John,iii.  16,)  and. all 
the  duties  both  to  Christ  and  our  fellow-men 
which  result  from  it.  The  contemplation  and 
application  of  these  Important  troths,  to  which 
we  are  excited  by  the  Lord's  Supper,  awaken  in 
the  hearts  of  pious  Christians  the  deepest  love 
and  gratitude  to  God  and  Christ,  and  a  readiness 
to  comply  cordially  with  their  requirements. 
And  it  is  only  when  we  possess  this  disposition 
and  this  temper  of  mind  that  we  are  truly  sa»> 
ceptible  of  the  influences  of  divine  grace  through 
the  word,  s.  130,  131 ;  it  is  then  only  that  we 
can  expect  to  enjoy  that  special  presence  and 
aid  of  Christ  which  he  has  piomised  at  his  Sup- 
per. Vide  s.  143,  ad  finem.  These  are  the 
things  which,  according  to  the  scriptures,  are 
essential  to  the  proper  efficacy  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per; and  we  need  not  trouble  ourselviS  with  in- 
quiries respecting  the  manner  of  the  presence  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  syaholi. 


Henee  H  appears  that  the  Imsmal  «ffieaoy  of  Ibe 
Lord's  Supper,  or  of  the  word  of  God  thraofrh  the 
Supper,  is  twofold. 

FiftST.  This  ordinance  is  the  means  «f  exeitiiig 
and  strengthening  ^kkefaiik  of  one  who  worthily 
celebrates  It,  so  for  as  he  refers  to  the  divine 
piomises,  and  stands  firm  in  the  eoavieiion  of 
their  certain  fulfilment*  Vides.  laiS.  For  we 
are  reminded  by  this  ordinance, 

(a)  Of  the  death  of  Christ  He  institated  this 
ordinance  on  the  day  of  his  death,  and  the  break- 
ing of  the  bread  and  pouring  out  of  the  wine 
represent  the  violence  done  to  his  body  and  the 
shedding  of  his  blood.    Vide  s.  144, 1.  I. 

(b)  Of  the  eouiet  and  the  salutary  results  of 
his  death— 4he  founding  of  a  new  dispensation, 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  our  title  to  everlast- 
ing happiness.    Vide  Heb.  viii.  6,  eeq. 

(e)  Of  the  special  guidance  and  aastatance 
which  Christ  has  promised  to  his  disciples  until 
the  end  of  the  world.    Vide  s.  143,  ad  finem. 

(d)  Any  one  who  from  the  heart  believes  these 
great  truths  of  Christtani^,  obtains  ia  the  Lord's 
Supper  the  personal  appropriatioB  of  theae  be- 
nefiu  procured  through  Christ's  deatb— L  e.,  he 
receives  in  the  Lord's  Supper  the  most  eoleiBB 
assurance  and  pledge  that  Christ  shed  hie  blood 
far  him  and  on  hie  aeeouni^  and  that  he  ikertfare 
may  parUeipaU  in  all  Hhe  eahtiary  rataäe  ef  kit 
death. 

This  is  the  xomma  aXpm/tei  and  aCifunm 
XpAtftov,  1  Cor.  X.  16,  or  the  spiritual  enjoyment 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  It  should  be  as 
certain  to  us  as  that  we  see  the  bread  and  wine, 
that  Christ  died  for  us,  and  that  he  still  cares  for 
ns,  as  he  did  formerly  for  his  disciples  while  be 
was  upon  the  earth,  and  etill  promoies  oar 
eternal  welfare.  This  is  the  true  inward  enjoy« 
ment  which  may  be  experienoed  at  the  table  of 
the  Lord. 

Sbcondlt.  In  this  way  does  this  ordinance 
contributs  to  maintain  and  promote  piety  amonj^ 
believers.  The  contemplation  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  of  its  causes,  and  the  great  and  beneficial 
reaalta  which  flow  from  it,  fills  our  hearts  with 
gratitude  and  love  to  God  and  Christ,  and  makes 
us  disposed  and  ready  to  obey  his  praoepts.  lo 
this  firame  we  are  prepared  to  enjoy  thoee  divine 
iaflnenees  upon  our  hearts,  and  that  aaaistaQoe 
of  Christ,  which  it  is  promised  we  shall  enjoy 
at  the  Lord's  Sapper. 

Again;  Christ  inenleates  the  lota  of  God  and 
the  love  of  our  neighbour  aa  the  two  great  pre- 
cepis  of  his  doctrine.  Of  both  these  dutiee  we 
are  reminded  by  this  saered  rile,  and  derive  fron 
It  new  motives  to  perform  them.  AllChristiaM 
without  distinetlott  ars  rsqairsd  to  participate  in 
this  rite»-high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  to  eat  in 
common  of  one  bread  and  drink  of  one  cup.  At 
foUowera  of  Jesus  they  are  fM  brsthrsa,  and 
all  equal»  and  mutnatty  booad  to  Ihre  in  psaos, 
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frieiidihtm«idbmiMflylov8b  All  thm  equally 
in  lb«  ri|^to  whkh  Clirwt  parebued  for  them. 
Christ  it  the  Lord  and  Maater  of  them  all«  and 
is  the  eame  yeetnday,  to-day,  and  for  ever«  Cf. 
1  Cor.  X.  17 ;  zu.  13,  «*  For  whether  we  be  Jews 
or  Greeks,  bond  or  free,  we  are  all  baptiaed  into 
one  body,  and  made  to  drink  into  one  spirit  (tifo- 
tio^fu^y*'^*  e.,  we  partake  of  one  foetival,  ao 
that  we  eompoee  but  one  ehareh  {tif  99  «m^m»), 
and  are  mataally  obligated  to  cherish  the  meet 
oordtal  brotherly  love  and  harmony  of  feeling, 
iw  m  itwtifuutoi,  Cf.  1  Cor.  Ti.  17 ;  Ephes.  !▼. 
3, 4.  It  was  one  objeet  eren  of  the  Moeaie  sa- 
crificial feasts  to  bind  more  strongly  the  band 
of  (Hendship  and  brotherly  love  among  the  Is* 
raelites.  Bot  here  we  haTe  M^itt^m  iftayy^xUkh 
Vide  s.  143,  L  3. 

From  these  remarks  respecting  the  object  and 
efficacy  of  the  Lord*a  Sapper,  seTeral  important 
praetieai  eomequeneei  may  be  derired. 

(1)  Whoever  partakes  of  the  Lord's  Sopper 
takea  opon  himself  the  saered  oUigation  to  live 
in  all  rsepecta  conformably  to  the  rale  given  in 
the  goepel,  and  there  made  the  condition  of  en- 
joying the  salulaiy  conseqoences  of  the  atoning 
death  of  Jesus.  Theologians  therefore  say  that 
in  eojoyiag  the  Lord*s  Supper  a  covenant  is  made 
with  God,  since  man  engagee,  on  his  side,  to 
yield  obedience  to  thedifine  precepts,  and  God, 
on  his  part,  promises,  assures,  and  actually  im- 
parta  to  men  his  benefito;  as  it  is  in  baptism,  s. 
140,  ad  finero. 

(9)  Since  the  «see  and  theefieeta  of  the  Lord's 
Sopper  are  not  magical,  roiraculoos,  or  irreoisti- 
ble,  but  entirely  adapted  to  the  moral  nature  of 
man,  he  only  can  derive  the  proper  benefits  from 
this  rite  who  falls  in  with  the  moral  order  above 
mentioned.    Therefore, 

(3)  Whoever  devoutly  contemplates  the  great 
truths  of  salvation  represented  and  made  present 
to  US  in  the  Lord's  Sapper,  and  suffers  himself 
to  be  excited  by  theee  meano  to  feelings  of  lively 
gratitude  to  God,  to  diligence  in  the  porsait  of 
holinees,  and  to  a  truly  Chriatian  tamper  in  all 
reepeots,  he  fulfils,  on  his  part,  the  design  of 
this  rits.  It  follows  from  tiiis,  of  coarse,  that 
this  fectiva]  in  commemoration  of  the  death  of 
Christ  can  be  properly  celebrated  only  in  the 
exereiee  of  a  grateful  heart,  and  of  piona  rever- 
ence. 

But,  on  the  other  side,  the  communicant  must 
endeavour  to  remove  from  his  mind  all  tupenU" 
i%tm$fear  and  wntpuhu»  anadety  about  thia  ordi- 
nanee.  These  fears  are  often  oheriahed  by  the 
iueantiene  espresaions  which  religioos  teachem 
sometimes  use ;  and  even  by  theologians  has  this 
rite  been  called  TacmirmrM  MTarcaiVM.  Re- 
verence and  love  for  God  do  indeed  go  together ; 
and  in  ihU  itnte  each  representations  are  proper. 
Bat  anxiety  and  slavish  fear  are  inconsistent 
with  love,  1  John,  iv.  19,  f^  ofo  i^tv  h 


iiymttfi»  The  celebretioB  of  this  festival  shooM 
rather  be  a  cheerful  oooaaion ;  and  it  should  pro- 
mote pious  and  thankfjil  joy,  since  it  brings  to 
oar  mind  an  event  so  fraught  with  happy  oonse- 
qoencea  for  us. 

What  Paul  says  on  this  subject,  1  Cor.  zi. 
97 — 99,  and  34,  is  very  true,  bu|  often  misunder- 
stood. He  speaks  here  of  the  external  conduct 
of  the  oonmunioants,  so  far  as  it  indicates  his 
internal  disposition  or  state  of  heart.  Many  of 
the  Corinthians  partook  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
without  thinking  at  all  of  its  great  object  They 
did  not  regard  it  as  a  religious  rite,  but  rather  as 
a  common  meal,  {fitj  Buuc^vw^ti  cCtfua  KvpMw, 
ver.  99.)  They  permitted  themselves  those 
dieorden  and  excesses  in  which  many  think  it 
right  to  indulge  at  common  meals, — qnarrela, 
gluttony,  drnnkennees,  &c.;  ver.  17 — 02,  Thia 
is  called  by  Paul  arolM^co^Wx«»  ttivtw^  e., 
tfideoore,  in  on  unbeeoming^  improper  manner^  so 
as  to  shew  by  one's  conduct  an  irreligious  dis- 
position, an  indifference  with  regard  to  this  im- 
portant rite,  and  a  contempt  for  it.  Paul  pro- 
nounces this  to  be  in  the  higheet  degree  wrongs 
and  therefore  daarving  of  pumahment,  Ivoxot 
s6ttu  tfufAofof  xai  Mfukfoi  K«pM»v,  ver.  97-^.  e., 
worthy  of  punishment  on  account  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  undervalued  by  him ;  and 
ver.  99,  (coll.  ver.  34,)  xpi/ta  •aivi'9  10^«  xai 
HCvt*9  he  draws  upon  himself  divine  judgments 
on  account  of  his  improper  observance  of  thia 
ordinance. 

(4)  The  ohservanoe  of  the  Lord's  Supper  does 
not  require,  therefore,  in  the  pious  Christian,  any 
severe  and  anxious /r^poro/fOfi  t  he  may  partake 
of  it  at  any  time  with  advantage,  as  he  may  at 
any  time  die  happily.  And  the  unconverted  man 
has  no  other  exeroises  and  preparations  to  go 
through  than  those  which  in  general  he  must  go 
through  in  order  to  his  converaion,  (/wraMMk) 
It  is  with  reason,  however,  that  Paul  makes  it 
the  di)ty  of  every  Christian  carefully  to  examine 
hie  feelinga  and  his  conduct  before  approaching 
the  table  of  Christ.  1  Cor.  xt.  98,  ioaufwiitia 
w^^artot  iawröif^  xtU  oihof)  i.  e.,  afler  he  has 
examined  himaelf)  ix  fov  aptov  ia^tta*  cf.  ver. 
31.  The  meaning  ia,  «*  Let  him  examine  him- 
self, to  see  whether  he  approaches  the  Lord's 
Supper  with  pious  feelings,  really  designing  to  • 
do  what  this  action  implies'' — viz.,  make  a  pro- 
fession of  the  death  of  Christ  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  this  term. 

i^o^e.—- Times  for  eoffemon^  or  rather,  for  prt^ 
paraiion  for  the  Lord's  Supper,  may  and  should 
be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  this  pereonal 
self-examination.  These  occasions  should  also 
be  improved  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  the 
evils  which  result  from  a  thoughtless  partaking 
of  the  aacramental  Sapper,  according  to  I  Cor. 
xi.  It  mast  not,  however,  be  said  that  every 
ODCOBverted  man  receives  the  Lord's  Supper  to 
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bis  own  eternal  oondemnation.  Thie  is  not  a 
•oriptaral  doctrine.  Vide  1  Cor.  zi.  33.  Nor 
does  it  belongp  to  the  teacher  to  exclude  any  one 
fjom  this  ordinance  becaase  he  regards  him  as 
UDCooverted,  even  supposing  him  to  have  power 
•o  to  do.  Vide  s.  144, 11.  It  is  his  doty,  how- 
ever, to  warn  such  a  person,  and  represent  to  him 
his  case,  as  Paul  does,  1  Qor.  ^i. 

(5)  How  often  thoM  the  Lord**  Suipper  be  cek* 
braUd?  Christ  gave  no  definite  precepts  on  this 
point,  and  this  was  Tery  wise.  Everything  me- 
chanical, confined  to  a  particular  time  or  a  parti- 
cular place,  IS  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity. Christ  has  therefore  left  it  for  every 
Christian  to  determine,  according  to  his  con- 
scientioos  conviction  and  judgment,  how  often  he 
will  freely  repeat  this  solemn  observance.  And 
thus  in  this  respect  also  does  this  Christian  ordi- 
nance differ  from  the  passover  and  other  religious 
ceremonies  of  the  Israelites.  It  is  to  be  expected 
of  every  sincere  Christian  that,  finding  how  salu- 
tary these  communion -seasons  are  in  their  influ- 
ence upon  him,  he  will  welcome  their  return,  and 
wish  them  to  be  often  repeated.  But  to  the 
question,  how  often?  no  answer,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  can  be  given  which  will  apply  to 
every  individual*  In  the  early  Christian  church 
they  were  accustomed  to  celebrate  the  Lord*s 
Supper  almost  daily*  But  the  too  frequent  repe- 
tition of  this  ordinance  will  be  apt  to  produce 
coldness  and  indifference  with  jfegard  to  it.  This 
perhaps  had  been  the  case  in  Corinth ;  cf.  1  Cor. 
zi.  20 — 30.  The  zeal  with  which  this  ordinance 
was  first  observed  gradually  abated,  and  for  this 
reason,  among  others,  that  but  few  good  fcuits 
were  seen  to  result  from  it.  At  the  time  of 
Chrysostom  and  Augustii^e,  the  observance  of 
the  Supper  had  become  far  less  frequent.  Be- 
tween the  sixth  and  eighth  centuries  it  was  cus- 
tomary, especially  in  the  Western  church,  for 
•very  Christian  to  commune  at  least  three  times 
during  the  year ;  and  this  was  even  established 
as  a  rule  by  many  ecclesiastical  councils.  In 
the  Protestant  church  no  laws  have  been  passed 
on  this  subject;  and  this  is  as  it  should  be. 

SECTION  CXLVI. 

^  THE  VARIOUS  0PIVI0N8  AND  FORMS  OF  DOCTRINE 
RESPECTING  THE  PRESENCE  OF  THE  BODY  AND 
BLOOD  OP  CHRIST  IN  THE  LORD's  SUPPER  HISTO- 
RICALLY EXPLAINED  ;  AND  ALSO  A  CRITIQUE  BE- 
8PBCTIN0  THEM. 

I.  History  of  Opinion»  reepeding  the  Pretence  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  in  the  Lords  Supper, 

(1)  It  may  be  remarked,  in  general,  that  the 
opinions  of  the  ancients  on  this  subject,  from  the 
first  establishment  of  the  Christian  church  until 
the  eighth  century,  were  very  diverse.  AfWr  the 


eighth  century  there  were  some  eontroverstea 
respecting  the  mode  and  manner  of  this  presence 
of  Christ;  and  in  the  thirteenth  century,  one  of 
the  many  theories  on  this  subject  was  established 
as  orthodox.  The  church  fathers  in  the  first 
centuries  agreed  on  many  points  relating  to  this 
matter,  and  on  other  points  differed,  without, 
however,  mutually  casting  upon  each  other  the 
reproach  of  heterodoxy. 

The  first  germs  of  the  RomaiMsathoUe,  the 
Lutheran,  and  the  Calvinistie  theories,  are  found 
already  in  their  writings;  but  it  was  not  until  a 
later  period  that  they  were  developed,  and  new 
consequences  deduced  from  them.  We  cannot 
therefore  conclude,  when  we  meet  with  expres- 
sions in  the  ancient  fathers  which  sound  like 
those  which  are  used  in  our  own  times,  that  they 
adopted  the  whole  theory  of  one  or  the  other  mo- 
dem party.  Their  ideas  are  so  yague,  their  ex- 
pressions so  indefinite  and  unsettled,  that  each  of 
the  dissenting  parties  in  modern  times  may  fre- 
quently discover  passages,  even  in  the  same 
father,  which  seem  to  favour  its  own  particular 
theory. 

In  the  sixteenth  eentuiy,  when  the  catholics, 
Lutherans,  and  the  reformed  theologians  were  in 
controversy  with  each  other  on  this  point,  each 
party  collected  passages  from  the  fathers,  in  order 
to  shew  the  antiquity  of  its  own  theory ;  thus 
Melanctbon  in  opposition  to  GSoolampadius,  and 
the  latter  against  the  former.  In  the  seventeenth 
century,  many  controversial  books  passed  back 
and  forth  between  the  learned  Roman-eatholic 
theologians  of  France  and  the  reformed  theolo- 
gians of  France  and  the  Netherlands,  in  which 
Nioole,  Arnaud,  and  others,  endeavoured  to 
prove,  on  one  side,  the  antiquity  of  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation;  and  Albeitinus,  Claude, 
Blondell,  Laroque,  and  others,  attempted,  on  the 
other  side,  to  secure  the  authority  of  the  ancients 
in  behalf  of  the  doctrine  of  the  reformed  church. 
Ernesti  also,  in  his  AnHmuraieriu»^  (Opus. 
Theol.  p.  1,  seq:,)  has  collected  many  passagca 
from  the  ancients  in  behalf  of  the  Lutheran  the- 
ory, and  in  opposition  to  iraneuUtanUation^  &c« ; 
also  in  his  **  Brevis  Repetitio  et  Assertio  Sen- 
tentiie  Lutheran»  de  Präsentia  Corporis  et 
Sanguinis  Christi  in  Sacra  Cona,'*  (Opus. 
Theol.  p.  135,  seq.,)  which  is  one  of  the  roost 
important  modern  works  on  the  Lutheran  side. 
It  wss  called  forth  by  Heumann's ««  Proof  that 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Church  respect- 
ing the  Lord's  Supper  is  correct  and  true;'* 
Eisleben,  1764.  It  is  a  Tery  easy  matter,  how- 
qver,  for  any  one  to  find  his  own  ideas  express- 
ed in  the  vague  and  indefinite  phraseology  of 
the  fathers.  Thetestimony  of  the  ssered' writers 
in  favour  of  the  essential  part  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Lutheran  church  has  been  exhibited 
partly  by  Ernesti,  und  partly  by  Stonr^  in  a 
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very  plain  and  lucid«  thoogfa  brief  manner,  in 
his  »^  Doctsin»  Chiietian«  pars  Theoxetica,"  p. 
305—318. 

[The  later  works  of  most  faloe  on  this  de- 
parunent  of  historical  theology  are«  Phil.  Mar- 
betnecke«  Sanctorum  Patrum  de  Preaentia 
Christi  in  Ccena  Domini,  Sententia  Triplex; 
Heidelberg,  1811, 4to.  Neander,  Kirch.  Ges- 
chichte, b.  i.  Abth.  iL  s.  577 — 596 ;  Abth.  iii. 
s.  1084 ;  b.  ii.  Abth.  ii.  s.  697—712 ;  Abth.  iii. 
s.  1394.  Cf.  Gieseler,  b.  i.  s.  96 ;  b.  ii.  s.  15, 
17.  A  fall  account  of  the  literature  of  this  doc- 
trine, ID  all  periods,  may  be  foond  in  Hahn's 
Lehrbuch,  s.  570,  fif. ;  also  in  Bretsehneider's 
Syst.  Entw.  s.  728,  ff.— Tr.] 

(2)  SktUh  cf  the  hiaiory  of  iku  doctrine  frmn 
the  second  to  the  ninth  century, 

(a)  The  fathers  of  the  second  oentory  pro- 
ceeded on  the  principle,  which  is  in  itself  true, 
that  the  Lord's  Supper  must  be  considered  as 
entirely  different  from  an  ordinary  repast.  Jus- 
tin the  Martyr  says,  (Apol.  i.  66,)  oi^  »owoi 
apros,  ov6«  xoww  ft6fuk*  They,  however,  enter- 
tained, even  at  that  early  period,  many  ideas 
respecting  this  ordinance  which  hare  no  scrip- 
tural authority.  Neither  in  the  writings  of  the 
apostles,  nor  in  the  words  of  Christ,  is  there 
any  trace  of  the  opinion  that  a  certain  superna- 
tural and  divine  power  is  imparted,  in  a  mira- 
culous and  magical  way,  to  the  symbols,  and 
that  in  this  manner  the  Lord's  Supper  exerts  an 
agency  upon  men.  But  this  opinion  (which 
resembles  that  entertained  by  many  respecting 
the  water  in  baptism)  is  found  very  frequently 
in  the  writii^  of  Justin,  Ireneus,  (iv.  34,) 
Clemens  of  Alexandria,  and  other  fathers  even 
of  the  second  and  third  centuries ;  and  it  is  entire- 
ly in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  taste  of  that 
age,  which  beheld  ereiywhere  something  ma- 
gical and  mysterious,  and  could  not  be  contented 
unless  it  foond  something  surpassing  compre- 
hension. In  order  to  express  their  opinion  that 
the  bread  and  wine  are  changed  by  the  divine 
power,  or  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  thus  obtain 
a  new  virtue  and  efficacy,  totally  different  from 
that  whieh  naturally  belongs  to  them,  they  used 
the  terms  //utaßtOAMd^^  furaßtOn^^  fu-ta^wp^ovö' 
do»,  futaat9kX»tova^9  futaatoixtifao^ff  l^to^ 

Stall  they  did  not  suppose  any  such  change 
in  the  elements,  that  they  cease  to  be  bread  and 
wine— i.  e.,  they  did  not  believe  in  trangikbetan- 
tiaUon^  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term ;  neither 
does  the  Grecian  church,  which  employs  these 
terms,  especially /»«faßons;,  but  still  opposes  the 
doctrine  of  the  Romish  church.  Some  of  the 
fathers  understood  these  terms  in  a  perfectly 
just  sense,  and  meant  only  to  say  that  the 
bread  and  wine  cease,  by  consecration,  to  be 
eonunon  bread  and  wine. 

{b)  Again ;  it  was  maintained  that  the  Word 


ef  Ood  (A6yo(  em)  is  added  <o  the  bread  and 
wine  thus  ennobled  and  endowed  with  divine 
power.  If  by  the  Word  of  God  is  meant  the 
Chriaiian  doäfint^  it  is  very  true  that  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  Lord's  Sopper  is  connected  with  it, 
and  depends  upon  it.  Vide  s.  145.  So  it  was 
understood  by  many  of  the  ancient  fathers, 
e.  g.,  Irenaaus.  But  some  of  them  understood 
by  h  Ai^yof,  the  divine  nature  of  Chri$t,  And 
from  the  fact  that  this  Logos  was  united  with 
the  man  Jesus  and  his  human  body,  ihfj  were 
led  to  the  idea,  that  after  the  same  manner  he 
is  united  with  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's 
Supper.  And  they  endeavoured  to  illustrate 
this  union  of  Christ  with  the  sacramental  bread 
and  wine,  from  the  union  of  the  two  natures  is 
his  person. 

In  this  comparison,  which  was  made  by  Jne- 
tin  the  Martyr,  we  find  the  true  origin  of  the 
doctrine  concerning  the  real  presence  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  elements  on  his 
table.  Vide  Moras,  p.  263,  n.  4.  According 
to  this  view,  Christ  is  present  in  a  supernatural 
way  in  the  symbols,  and  in  an  entirely  different 
manner  from  thkt  in  which,  according  to  his 
promise,  he  is  everywhere  present  with  his 
disciples,  until  the  end  of  the  world. 

(e)  After  this  period  the  idea  became  more 
and  more  current  that  communicants  in  partak- 
ing of  the  visible  bread  and  wine  also  partake 
of  the  invisible  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Es- 
pecially did  this  idea  prevail  aAer  the  foorth 
century.  Thus,  e.  g.,  Gregory  of  Nyssa  affirms, 
««thafras  the  body  of  Christ,  by  his  union  with 
the  Logos,  was  so  changed  and  transformed  as 
to  become  participator  in  his  divine  glory,  so 
also  the  sacramental  bread  §ii  outfta  ^ov  d«oii 
Aoyov  fM^cMocifofr."  Chrysostom  and  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  also  say  that  we  must  believe  the 
divine  declaration,  that  we  receive  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  sacramental  elements, 
although  this  may  seem  to  be  opposed  to  the 
evidence  of  our  senses. 

But  although  this  doctrine  seems  to  approach 
very  nearly  to  transubstantiation,  these  fathers 
did  not  yet  teach  that  there  is  any  change  of  the 
elements  by  which  they  lose  their  own  nature, 
and  cease  to  be  bread  and  wine;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  often  taught  in  other  passages  that 
the  elements  retain  their  own  natural  properties, 
that  when  partaken  of  by  us  they  become  assi- 
milated to  the  nature  of  our  bodies,  that  in  the 
Supper  we  do  not  receive  the  natural  body  of 
Christ,  but  only  the  significant  signs  of  it,  that 
we  ought  not  to  stop  short  with  the  mere  sign, 
but  to  turn  our  thoughts  to  that  which  is  signi- 
fied and  imparted  by  it.  There  are  many  pas- 
sages of  this  import  in  the  writings  of  Origen, 
of  Augustine,  Theodoret,  and  others. 

But  in  subsequent  periods,  the  conceptions 
which  prevailed  on  this  subject,  even  in  the 
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Qraeian  ehnreh«  became  more  and  more  g^osa 
and  aensual ;  aa  appeara  from  the  writinga  of 
John  of  Damascus  in  the  eighth  century,  and 
othera«  Still  the  opinion  that  the  consecrated 
bread  and  wine  lo$c  their  wbatanu  waa  not  re* 
eeiired  in  the  Greek  church;  nor  ia  it  Icnown 
among  them  to  the  preaent  day,  although  they 
employ  the  term  futoßt/k^  to  denote  the  change. 
Vide  Kiealing,  Hiat.  Conoertationum  Gracor. 
et  Latinor.  de  Transubat. ;  Leip.  1754. 

(3)  Hiriory  ff  ihi»  dodrine  from  the  ninth  to 
the  Hxteenih  century  in  the  WeUem  ehureh. 

It  ia  known  from  Beda  Venerabilia,  that  during 
the  eighth  century  there  were  violent  conteata  in 
the  Western  church  reapecting  the  manner  of 
the  preaence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in 
the  Lord*8  Supper,  and  on  the  queation  how 
the  elementa  are  changed.  And  eren  at  that 
time  they  began  to  give  various  explanations 
of  the  passagea  found  in  the  writinga  of  the 
earlier  Latin  and  Greek  fathera  on  this  subject. 
After  the  ninth  Century^  the  tone  and  taste 
which  began  to  prevail  made  it  certain  that  of 
different  theories  on  any  theological  point,  that 
which  is  the  most  groaa  and  material  would 
gain  the  predominance. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  following 
opinion,  firet  distinctly  advocated  by  Paachasius 
Radhertus,  a  monk  at  Corvey,  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, should  have  received  ao  generel  approba- 
tion— ^viz.,  't  that  after  the  consecration  of  the 
bread  and  wine  nothing  but  their /orm  remains, 
their  substance  being  wholly  changed,  ao  that 
they  are  no  longer  bread  and  wine,  but  the  body 
and  blood  of  Chriat.  Their  form  continues,  that 
no  one  may  take  offence  at  seeing  Christiana 
eating  human  flesh  and  blood." 

This  doctrine  was  not,  indeed,  current  at  that 
time,  for  it  caoaed  much  commotion,  and  was 
strongly  opposed  by  the  monk  Ratremnus,  and 
John  Scotus  Erigena,  and  many  othere.  They 
did  not  deny  Ihepreeenee  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ ;  but  they  taught  that  this  eonoenio  or 
immutatio  of  the  bread  and  wine  ia  not  of  a  cor- 
nal  but  a  spiritual  nature;  that  theae  elementa 
are  not  transmuted  into  the  real  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  but  are  eigne  or  eymbole  of  them.  In 
many  pointa  they  approximated  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Reformed  theologians. 

As  yet  the  eouncils  and  popes  had  determined 
nothing  on  this  subject.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
doctrine  of  Paachaaius  became  more  and  more 
general  during  the  tenth  and  eleventh  oenturiea. 
When  therefore  Berengariua  of  Tonre,  in. the 
eleventh  century,  attacked  this  doctrine,  he  waa 
strongly  reaist^,  and  obliged  to  take  back  hia 
opinion.  He  denied  any  transmutation  of  the 
elements;  but  maintained  that  the  bread  and 
wine  are  more  than  mere  eymbole^  and  that  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  really  present  in 


the  Lord's  Sapper.  In  short,  he  took  a  middle 
course  between  Paschaaiua  and  Sootoa,  and 
came  very  near,  in  the  main  points  of  his  doo- 
trine,  to  the  Lutheran  hypothesis.  Vide  Lea- 
sing's  work,  Berengariua  von  Toun;  Braun- 
achweig,  1770,  4to. 

After  the  twelfth  century  the  theory  of  Pas^ 
chasius  was  further  developed  by  the  school- 
men, and  carried  out  into  its  results.  Even 
Peter  of  Lombardy,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
declared  himself  in  behalf  of  thia  opinion,  al- 
though he  atill  apeaks  somewhat  doubtfully 
respecting  it.  The  inventor  of  the  word  iron- 
euhetantiaUo  is  supposed  to  be  Hildebert,  Bishop 
of  Mans,  in  the  eleventh  century.  Before  himt 
however,  the  phraae  commutatio  panie  in  eub- 
Btaniiam  Chrieti  had  been  uaed  by  Fulbert, 
Biahop  of  Chartrea.  This  term  became  cnrrent 
in  the  twelfth  century  through  the  influence  of 
Peter  of  Blois.  It  waa  not,  however,  until  the 
thirteenth  century  that  this  dogma  became  uni- 
vereally  prevalent  in  the  Romiah  church.  At 
the  IV.  ConeiUum  LaUranenee^  1315,  under 
Pope  Innocent  III.,  it  was  established  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  churoh,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Council  at  Trent,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in 
opposition  to  the  protestants.  According  to  thia 
doctrine,  this  transmutation  is  produced  by  the 
aaeerdotal  conteeraiion.  Vide  Calixtua,  De  Tzan- 
substantiatione;  Helmatadt,  1675. 

(4)  Principal  opinione  reapeeting  the  mamtwr 
of  the  preeenee  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Quid 
in  the  saeramental  demente^  among  iheproteaUmi 
theohgiane^  eince  the  Brformationm 

There  were  three  forma  of  doctrine  on  this 
subject  which  for  many  centuries  had  prevailed 
in  the  Western  churoh— viz.,  (a)  the  theory  of 
iraneubetantiidion^  advanced  by  Paachasiua  Rad- 
bertus,  which  after warda  became  the  prevailing 
doctrine  of  the  churoh ;  (b)  the  theory,  that  the 
bread  and  wine  are  merely  eymbole  of  the  body 
.and  blood  of  Christ,  advocated  principally  by 
Job.  Scotus  Erigena;  (c)  a  theory  whioh  takes  j 
a  middle  couree  between  the  other  two,  main- 
taining that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are 
actually  present  in  the  sacramental  elementa, 
but  without  any  transmutation  of  their  eob- 
atance;  supported  by  Berengariua  in  the  e1e> 
venth  century.  These  theories  continued,  though 
under  various  modificationa,  after  the  aixteenth 
century,  and  were  designated  by  the  character- 
istic words,  Iranaubetanliatio^figura^  unto*  The 
Greek  churoh  still  adhered  to  its  old  word 

Both  the  German  and  Swiss  reformere  were 
agreed  in  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  tranaubstan- 
tiation  aa  wholly  unfounded.  In  thia  too  they 
were  agreed,  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
are  really  present  in  the  sacramental  elementa, 
and  are  imparted  to  the  oommnnieant  when  he 
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partakes  of  the  bread  and  vine ;  since  Christ  is 
near  to  all  whom  he  counts  his  own,  imparts 
himself  to  them,  counsels  and  guides  them. 

But  in  explaining  the  manner  of  this  presence 
they  differed  from  each  other.  Luther  had  a 
great  attachment  to  many  of  the  scholastic 
opinions  and  distinctions,  and  at  first  entertain- 
ed a  very  high  idea  of  clerical  power  and  the 
pre-eminence  of  the  priesthood.  He  therefore 
retained  the  doctrine  of  the  schoolmen,  de  prm" 
setUia  reaH  d  subitaniiali,  in  such  a  way,  how- 
ever,  as  to  exclude  transubstantiation.  His 
doctrine  at  first  was,  that  '*tn,  ttnth,  and  under 
(in,  eunty  and  au6,  terms  which  he  took  from 
Bernhard)  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine,  the 
true  and  eseeniial  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are 
imparted  to  the  communicant,  and  are  received 
by  him,  although  in  a  manner  inexplicable  by 
us,  and  altogether  mysterious.'*  He  held,  there- 
fore, that  the  body  of  Christ,  which  in  its  very 
essence  is  present  in  the  sacred  symbols,  is  re- 
ceived by  the  'communicant,  not  spiritually 
merely,  but  (and  here  is  the  point  of  difference 
between  him  and  the  Swiss  Reformers)  reaUter 
et  subitantiaHter  i  so  that  both  believing  and 
unbelieving  communicants  partake  of  the  real, 
substantial  body  and  blood  of  Christ;  the  for- 
mer to  their  salvation,  the  latter  to  their  con- 
demnation. The  bread  and  wine  are  visibly 
and  naturally  received,  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  invisibly  and  supernatorally ;  and  this  is 
the  undo  saeramentaHs,  such  as  takes  place  only 
in  this  sacrament.  In  one  passage  he  explains 
this  unto  aaeramentaHs  by  the  image  of  heated 
iron ;  and  in  employing  this  illustration,  borders 
close  upon  the  error  of  ChnnUntantiation,  He 
says  also  that  what  the  bread  and  wine  do  or 
suffer,  the  same  is  done  or  suffered  by  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ^they  are  broken,  distri- 
buted, poured  out,  &c.  By  dfgrees,  however, 
he  abandoned  these  views,  and  was  content 
with  affirming  the  real  presence  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  in  the  sacramental  elements, 
and  with  an  indefinite  mandueaiione  oraH, 

The  doctrine  of  the  Swiss  theologians,  on  the 
contrary,  as  exhibited  by  Calvin,  who  in  some 
respects  modified  the  view  of  Zoingle,  was  this : 
"The  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  not,  as  to 
their  substance,  present  in  the  sacramental  ele- 
ments, but  only  as  to  power  and  effect;  they  are 
vere  et  efficaciter  represented  under  the  bread  and 
wine;  dari  non  substaniiam  corporis  Christi  in 
sacra  eoena,  sed  omnia  qum  in  suo  empöre  nobis 
bencficia  prsBstitil.'*^  Accordingly  the  body  and 
blood  of  Chrjst  are  not  present  in  space,  and  are 
not  orally  received  by  communicants,  but  spiri' 
tuaiiy,  with  a  kind  of  manduetdio  spirituaU», 
Zuingle,  however,  maintained  that  the  bread 
and  wine  are  mere  symbols  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  and  seemed  wholly  to  reject 
the  idea  of  ids  real  piesenee  in  tfaeae  symbols. 


Many  of  the  Reformed  theologians  did  not, 
therefore,  At  first  assent  to  Calvin's  doctrine, 
and  many,  even  subsequently,  adhered  to  thai 
of  Zuingle. 

Calvin,  then,  designed  to  take  a  middle  course 
between  Luther  and  Zuingle.  Luther  appealed 
to  the  words  in  which  this  rite  was  instituted, 
especially  to  ioxl.  He  referred  also  to  the  di- 
vine omnipotence,  by  which  the  body  of  Christ 
might  be  made  substantially  present  in  many 
places  at  once.  Of.  Morns,  p.  366,  s.  8.  This 
was  wholly  denied  by  the  Swiss  theologians, 
as  being  contradictory.  They  contended,  also, 
that  ther^is  no  occasion  or  use  for  this  substan- 
tial presence  and  communication  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  since  it  cannot  contribute 
to  make  one  more  virtuous,  pious,  or  holy. 
With  regard  to  iotl  they  remarked  that,  accord- 
ing to  common  use,  even  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, it  oflen  means  to  signify,  shew  forth, 
(vide  s.  143;)  and  the  subject  here  requires 
that  it  should  be  so  understood,  since  otherwise 
Christ  is  made  to  say  what  is  untrue. 

Luther,  however,  adhered  to  his  opinion,  es- 
pecially after  it  became  the  subject  oi  contro- 
versy. Melancthon  was  more  calm  and  impar- 
tial, and  wished  to  promote  peace  between  the 
two  parties.  He  therefore  took  the  ground,  es- 
pecially after  Luther's  death,  that  it  is  better 
merely  to  affirm  the  presence  and  agency  of 
Christ  in  the  sacred  symbols,  without  attempt- 
ing minutely  to  define  and  limit  the  manner  of 
this  presence.  He  was  not  favourable  either  to 
the  prmsentia  corporaHs  Christi,  or  to  the  man- 
ducatio  oralis,  but  only  affirmed  prsesentiam  r§^ 
alem  et  efficaeem  Christi  in  sacra  eoena.  He 
therefore  chose  a  middle  way  between  Luther 
and  Zuingle,  and  very  nearly  agreed  with  Cal- 
vin, who  also  pursued  this  middle  course. 

Many  of  the  more  moderate  Lutheran  theolo- 
gians agreed  with  Melancthon,  and  seemed  with 
him  to  incline  to  the  side  of  Calvin.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  zealots  for  the  Lutheran  theory 
insisted  upon  all  the  distinctions  which  Luther 
adopted,  and  even  on  some  points  went  further 
than  Luther  himself.  But  in  the  electorate  of 
Saxony  the  party  of  Melancthon  became  more 
and  more  numerous,  and  after  his  death  the 
dreadful  Crypto-Calvinistic  controversies  and 
persecutions  broke  out,  (a.  d.  1571.) 

These  and  other  controversies  and  disorders 
in  the  Lutheran  church,  and  the  necessity  of 
doing  something  to  establish  the  Lutheran  form 
of  doctrine,  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  F&rmula 
(f  Concord,  in  the  year  1577,  which  was  then 
made  a  standard  of  faith,  and  adopted  as  an  au- 
thorized symbol.  In  this  the  most  minute 
boundary  lines  are  drawn  between  the  theories 
of  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  church,  by 
applying  the  new  disttnclions  introduced  into 
the  doctrine  of  the  union  of  the  two  natnret  in 
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Christ,  and  the  eommunieatiö  idiomatum.  Vide 
0. 103,  II.,  and  e.  104.  The  Lutheran  theolo- 
gians of  that  period,  especially  Andrea,  Chem- 
nitz, and  their  followers,  endeavoured  to  shew, 
by  the  theory  of  the  intimate  union  of  the  two 
natures  in  Christ,  and  the  communieatio  idiomor 
turn  resulting  from  it,  how  Christ,  as  God-man, 
might  be  everywhere  present,  even  as  to  his 
bodily  nature,  and  that  therefore  he  might  be 
present  at  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper,  and 
might  unite  himself  with  the  elements,  and 
through  them  with  the  communicants,  and  thus 
act  upon  them.  This  doctrine  was  called  «M- 
qtUtaUm  wrporta  Christi^  and  the  advocates  of 
it  were  named  contemptuously  by  their  oppo- 
nents UbiquiHsta,  The  manner  of  the  union  of 
the  body  of  Christ  with  the  bread  and  wine  was 
declared  to  be  a  mystery,  (my»terium  unioni» 
$aerttmentiüiB,)  And  on  this  account  the  framers 
of  the  Formula  of  Concord  would  not  decide  po- 
sitively of  what  nature  it  is,  but  only  negatively, 
what  it  is  not.  It  is  not  a  pernonal  umon^  as  it 
is  explained  to  be  by  many  of  the  older  fathers, 
(vide  No.  S,)  nor  is  it  timiubttantialio  {  still  less 
is  it  a  union  in  which  a  change  of  the  substance 
is  effected,  (tratuubtianHaiio ;)  nor  is  it  a  onion 
in  which  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  in- 
cluded in  the  bread  and  wine,  (iny^anaiio ;)  but 
of  an  entirely  different  nature  from  any  of  these 
mentioned,  and  one  which  exists  only  in  this  sa- 
crament, and  therefore  called  «oerainento/w.  Cf. 
Plank,  Geschichte  des  Protestantischen  Lehrbe- 
griff's  bis  zur  Einlühitingder  Concordienformel. 
But  these  fine  distinctions  established  in  the 
Formula  (^  Concord  were  never  universally 
adopted  in  the  Lutheran  church.  And  espe- 
cially in  those  places  where  this  formula  had 
no  symbolic  authority  were  its  subtleties  re- 
jected. Many  of  the  Lutheran  theologians  are 
more  inclined  to  the  moderate  theory  of  Melanc- 
thon,  or  rather,  have  approximated  towards  it 
Moms  truly  remarks  (p.  368,  n.  A.)  that  the 
whole  theory  established  in  the  fbrmula  of 
Concord  respecting  the  omnipresence  of  the  hu- 
man nature  of  Christ,  from  the  union  of  natures 
in  his  person,  isjutio  wbHUor, 

n.  Critical  Remarka  on  these  different  Hypoihetea. 

(1)  All  the  different  theories  here  stated  are 
attended  with  difficulties.  Transubstantiation 
Qontradicts  the  testimony  of  our  senses,  and  has 
no  scriptural  authority,  since  these  symbols  are 
called  in  the  scriptures  bread  and  totne,  and  are 
therefore  supposed  to  have  the  substance  of  bread 
and  wine. 

With  regard  to  Luther's  theory,  there  is  the 
difficulty  above  mentioned,  that  there  appears  to 
be  no  object  or  use  in  the  substantial  or  corpo- 
real presence  of  Christ;  though  this  objection 
in  iiself  is  by  no  means  decisive,  since  there  are 
nany  things  whose  alili^  w«  cannot  ander» 


stand  which  are  yet  useful.  But  besides  this, 
there  are  other  objections  to  the  Lutheran  theory. 
If  tlie  substantial  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are 
present  in  the  sacramental  elements,  and  are 
received  by  the  communicants,  how,  it  might  be 
asked, 

(a)  Could  Christ,  at  the  institution  of  the 
Supper,  gii^e  his  real  body  to  his  disciples  to  be 
eaten  by  them,  and  his  real  blood  to  be  drunken 
by  them,  while  they  saw  this  body  before  their 
eyes,  and  he,  yet  alive,  sat  with  them  at  table  I 

(6)  How  can  the  body  of  Christ  be  present, 
as  to  its  very  substance,  in  more  than  one  plaee 
at  the  same  timet  and  what  object  is  answered 
by  such  a  supposition  t  The  conclusions  de- 
duced from  the  doctrine  of  the  union  of  natures 
afford  no  satisfactory  answer  to  these  questions. 

(e)  How  can  the  theory  of  the  substantial 
presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  of 
their  being  eaten  and  drunken  by  communicants, 
be  reconciled  with  the  words  in  which  this  sup- 
per was  instituted  t  For  ChriSt  did  not  speak 
of  his  body  then  living  upon  the  earth,  which 
they  saw  before  their  eyes,  and  of  the  blood 
flowing  in  it;  still  less  of  his  glorified  body  in 
heaven,  but  of  his  body  slain  on  the  cross,  {wtip 
ifAQv  6t66fMvov,)  and  of  his  blood  there  shed, 
{alfia  ixxwofuvov.)  If,  therefore,  the  substan- 
tial and  corporeal  presence  of  Christ  were  meant, 
it  must  be  the  substance  of  that  martyred  body 
and  of  that  perishable  blood.  But  in  this  case 
we  cannot  understand  how  either  of  these  can 
be  still  present,  and  imparted  to  communicants. 

Difficulties  of  this  nature  induced  Melancthon, 
as  has  been  before  remarked,  to  modify  the  Lu- 
theran doctrine,  and  to  adopt  a  theory  less  repul- 
sive. But  the  theory  of  Calvin,  though  it  ap- 
pears to  he  so  easy  and  natural,  is  also  attended 
with  difficulties;  for  even  he  sdmits  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  only  not 
as  to  their  substance,  but,  according  to  his  view, 
believers  alone  receive  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  But  as  soon  as  I  admit  that  the  body 
of  Christ  is  present  to  believers  only,  this  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  1  Cor.  xi.  37,  39,  as  the  op- 
ponents of  Calvin  have  always  remarke4* 

The  better  way,  therefore,  in  exhibiting  either 
the  Lutheran  or  Calvinistic  doctrine,  is,  to  avoid 
these  subtleties,  and  merely  take  the  general 
position,  that  Chri$t^  as  man  and  as  the  &m  of 
Ood,  may  exert  his  agency^  may  ad.  wherever^ 
and  in  tohateoer  manner  he  pleases.  He  therefore 
may  exert  his  power  at  his  table  as  well  as  else- 
where. This  is  perfectly  scriptural,  (vide  s.  98 
and  s.  143,  ad  finem;)  and  it  is  a|fo  the  sense 
and  spirit  of  the  protestant  theory.  And  this 
doctrine  respecting  the  nearness  of  Christ,  ^is 
assistance  and  strengthening  influence,  in  his  pre- 
sent exalted  state,  secures  eminently  that  proper 
inward  enjoyment  which  Lutheran  and  Reform- 
ed Christians,  and  even  oatholiss»  with  all  tfadr 
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diversity  of  speenlation  on  thiv  point,  may  have 
alike  in  the  Lord*8  Sapper.  Christ,  when  he  was 
about  to  leaTe  the  world,  no  more  to  be  seen  by 
his  followers  with  the  mortal  eye,  left  them  this 
Supper  as  a  Tiaible  pledge  of  his  piesenee,  his 
protection,  and  lore. 

(3)  These  are  some  theologians  who  think  that 
the  whole  doctrine  respecting  the  presence  of 
Christ  is  destitute  of  proof,  and  is  deriyed  merely 
Irom  the  misnnderstanding  of  the  passage»  1 
Cor.  xin  and  from  the  false  interpretation  of  it 
given  by  the  fathers.  Their  hypotheses,  it  is 
said,  have  not  been  sufficieiitly  examined,  but 
have  been  too  credolously  admitted,  and  other 
theories  have  been  built  npon  tbem,  after  they 
had  been  previously  assumed  as  true.  This  opi- 
nion might  be  called  the  Pehgian  theory ;  not 
because  it  can  be  shewn  that  it  was  held  by  Pe- 
lagius  himself,  but  becanae  it  has  been  usually 
adopted  by  those  who  are  of  the  Pelagian  way 
of  thinking  respecting  the  influences  of  graoe. 
On  this  subject,  vide  An.  xii.  They  oontend 
that  in  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper  we  nre 
merely  reminded  of  Christ,  espeeially  of  his  body 
offered  and  his  blood  shed  on  our  account.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  his  body  and  bis  blood, 
while  we  thus  commemorate  his  death,  are  pre- 
sent to  our  thoughts,  in  the  same  figurative  way 
as  the  body  of  a  deceased  friend  or  bene&etor 
may  be  present  to  our  minds  when  we  are  think- 
ing of  him.  This  view  is  contrary  to  the  New 
Testament;  for  it  comes  to  nothing  more  than  a 
mere  remembrance  of  Christ,  and  an  assistance 
from  bim,  improperly  so  called.    Vide  s.  98. 

They  go  on  to  say  that  Paul,  indeed,  in  I  Cor. 
xi.  37, 39,  uses  the  words  aii/ta  mm  oifta  X^tetov 
with  reference  to  this  ordinance ;  but  that  he  does 
not  affirm  that  the  communicant  eats  the  body  or 
drinks  the  blood  of  Christ,  but  merely  the  bread 
and  wine,  ver.  38 ;  and  that  although  the  ancient 
Christians  sometimes  spoke  as  if  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  were  really  received  by  commu- 
nicants, (as  was  very  natural,  in  accordance  with 
John,  vi.,)  yet  the  same  is  true  here  which  was 
spoken  by  Cicero,  (Nat.  Deor.  iii.  16,)  Cum 
frugea  Csrbrbm,  vtmim  Liberum  dieimuB^  (pa- 
nem,  corpus  Christi,  vinum,  sanguinem  Christi,) 
gener e  noa  quidem  temumu  uUmur  uiiUUo  f  ud 
qttem  tarn  amentem  eaupuitm^  qui  iHud^  quo  veteo" 
tuTj  Deum  (corpus  Christi)  credateate? 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  Pelagian 
theory,  which  leaves  the  Lord's  Supper  a  mere 
ceremony,  are  stated  by  Moms,  p.  367,  note  5. 
He  shews  very  clearly  that  this  theory  is  not  in 
the  spirit  ofjthe  other  Christian  ordinances.  Cf, 
Storr  on  tliis  article,  in  his  System.  The  attempts 
of  many  modem  writers  who  have  discussed  this 
point  (those,  e.  g»,  cited  by  Moras,  p.  366,  s*  7, 
in  the  note)  come  to  the  same  thing ;  for  to  many 
of  them  the  doctrine  of  the  nearness  of  Christ 
and  his  assiqtanoe^.  e^  of  his  muntMrrupled 
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activity  in  behalf  of  his  followers,  is  extnnely 
repugnant,  becanse  they  do  not  see  how  tiiej 
can  reconcile  it  .with  their  philosophical  hypo- 
theses, which,  however,  are  wholly  baseless. 
Bat  this  doctrine  is  deariy  taught  in  the  holy 
scriptures,  and  is  one  of  the  fundamental  troths 
of  apostolieal  antiquity. 

(3)  Many  moderate  protestant  theologians  ne 
now  of  opinion  that  nothing  was  plainly  and  d^ 
finitely  settled  by  Jesus  and  the  apostles  respeet- 
ing  the  manner  of  the  presence  of  die  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  in  the  saoramMital  elements,  and 
that  this  doctrine  cannot  therefore  be  regarded  as 
essential,  bnt  rather  as  problemntieal.  Foraierly 
this  doctrine,  relating  merely  to  the  manner  o€ 
this  presence,  was  regarded  as  a  fundamental 
article  of  faith ;  hence  each  of  the  contending 
parties  adhered  aealously  to  its  own  theory,  re- 
garding it  as  the  only  scriptural  one,  and  looking 
upon  äl  who  thought  differently  as  heretics. 
This  was  the  cause  of  that  unhappy  and  lasting 
division  which  took  place  in  the  sixteenth  centory 
between  two  churches  which  agreed  on  funda- 
mental doctrines,  and  which  ought  mutually  to 
have  tderated  their  disagreement  on  this  parti- 
cular point.  So  judged  Melancthon,  and  disap- 
proved of  the  violent  controversies  of  his  age. 
Even  in  his  learned  writings  he  passed  briefly 
over  topics  of  this  nature,  and  assigns  as  the 
reason  of  his  not  going  more  deeply  into  tbem, 
**uta  qumttianibua  iiiU  ßtventuiem  abdu€trem** 

Speculations  respecting  the  manner  of  the  prs- 
sence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  have  not 
the  least  influence  upon  the  nature  or  the  efficacy 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  What  the  Christian  needs 
to  know  is,  the  object  and  the  uses  of  this  rite, 
and  to  act  accordingly.  Vide  s.  145.  He  must 
therefore  believe  from  the  heart  that  Christ  died 
for  him ;  that  now  in  his  exalted  state  he  is  still 
active  in  providing  for  his  wdfere ;  and  that  hence 
it  becomes  him  to  approach  the  Lord's  table  with 
feelings  of  the  deepest  reverence  and  most  grats- 
ful  love  to  God  and  to  Christ.  Upon  this  every- 
thing depends,  and  this  makes  the  ordinance 
traly  edifying  and  comforting  in  its  influence. 
These  benefits  may  be  derived  from  this  ordi- 
nance by  all  Christians ;  and  to  all  who  have 
trae  faith,  or  who  allow  this  ordinance  to  have 
its  proper  effect  in  awakening  attention  to  the 
great  troths  which  it  exhibits,  it  is  a  powerfhl, 
divinely-appointed  means  of  grsce,  whatevwr 
theory  respecting  it  tiiey  may  adopt,— the  La- 
theran,  Calvinistic,  or  even  the  Roman-catholic 
transubstantiation,  gross  as  this  error  is. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  all  subtie  speculation 
respecting  the  manner  of  the  presence  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  should  have  no  place  in  po- 
pular- instrnction,  but  should  be  confined  to 
learned  and  scientific  theology.  In  the  present 
slate  of  tilings,  however,  these  disputed  points 
cannot  be  «ffAo%  omitted  in  pnblio  tseiohiog« 
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B«t;  Um  wkd  mMtowia  akilf«Uy  ihew  Ibathe 
«Umb  not  regard  these  as  the  prinotpal  points  in 
this  doelriiiet  aooording  to  the  news  just  givon ; 
in  sneh  a  way»  however,  thaieren  the  weak  will 
aot  he  offeDded.  It  will  be  best  for  teachers»  in 
the  prai^oal  exhibition  of  the  theoiy  of  the  Lu- 
theran and  Reformed  ohofches,  to  proeeed  on  the 
foriaeiple  beüno  laid  down^Tis.«  ^  that  Christ, 
inhisprasentstateofezaltationtasGodandnaa» 
ean  exert  his  power  when  and  where  he  pleases ; 
and  that»  as  he  has  promised  to  granthis  pvssenoe, 
his  graetoos  neaness  and  assistanoe  to  his  tme 
IbUoweis  liU  the  end  of  the  world,  they  may 
i^oioe  in  the  belief  that  it  will«  be  especially 
▼oanhsafad  to  them  daring  this  solemn  fiMtivnl 
in  eommesMration  of  him*"  This  priasiple  «s 
wholly  senptttxaL 


ARTICLE  XV. 


ON  DEATH»  ANP  TBB  CONTINUANCE  AND  DES- 
«IN7  OF  MEN  AFTBIl  DEATH;  OB  THE  DOC 
TUNE  BBEPBCmNO  TBB  LAEV  THINeS. 


SECTION  CXLVn, 

or  DEATH. 

I.  Different  DeseripHons  and  Names  of  Death. 

(1)  No  logical  definition  of  death  has  been 
generally  agreed  upon«  This  point  was  mooh 
contested  in  the  seventeenth  cento^  by  the  Car- 
tesian and  other  theologians  and  philosophers. 
Since  death  can  be  regarded  in  rarioas  points  of 
Tiew»  the  descriptions  of  it  must  necessarily  vary. 
If  we  consider  the  state  of  a  dead  man»  as  it 
strikes  the  senses,  death  is  the  cessation  of  natural 
life.  If  we  consider  the  caose  of  death»  we  may 
place  it  in  that  permanent  and  entire  cessation 
of  the  feeling  and  motion  of  the  body  which  re- 
solts  from  the  destniotion  of  the  body.  Among 
theologians»  death  is  commonly  said  to  consist 
in  the  separation  of  soul  and  body»  implying  that 
the  soul  still  existo  when  the  body  peiishes. 
Among  the  eoclesiasucal  fathers,  Tertollian  (D^ 
Anima«  c  27)  gires  this  deänition:  Motr^'-d»' 
juoeiio  eorporü  animm^i  vita  conjuneUo  ear^ 
potiiommmpie.  Cicero  (Ttt8c«i.)  defines  death, 
dueemu$  animi  a  eorpart.  The  passage»  Heb. 
IT.  13,  is  sometimes  cited  on  this  snbject,  but 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Death  does  not  con- 
sist in  this  separation,  but  this  separation  is  the 
ooDsequenoe  of  deatii.  As  soon  as  the  body 
loses  feeling  and  motion,  it  is  henceforth  us»> 
less  to  the  soul»  which  is  therefore  separated 
from  it. 

(2)  Scriptaral  representations,  names»  and 
modes  of  iq[»eeeh  respecting  d«itii. 


(«)  One  of  the  most  common  in  tiie  Old  Ten> 
tament  is,  to  return  to  the  dugt^  or  to  (Ac  earth. 
Hence  the  phrase»  the  duet  (f  death.  It  is 
foanded  on  the  description»  Geo.  ii.  7,  and  iii. 
19,  and  has  been  explained  in  s.  52,  75.  The 
phraseology  denotes  the  dissolution  and  destnio- 
tion of  the  bodjf,  Henoe  the  sentiment  in  Eeclea. 
xii.  7,  «*  The  body  returns  to  the  earth»  the  spirit 
to  God.'* 

(b)  A  withdrawing  exhalation,  or  reaaoTal  of 
tiie  breath  of  life«  Vide  Ps.  cir.  29.  Hones 
the  common  terms,  o^m»  na^Bimt  to  «CMtyw, 
reddidit  antsMnn,  itiKMVtfiy,  extpiremit  Kc. 

(c)  A  removal  from  the  body»  a  being  absent 
from  the  body,  a  departure  from  it»  die.  This 
description  is  founded  on  the  comparison  of  the 
body  with  a  tent  or  lodgment  in  which  the  soul 
dwells  during  this  life.  Death  destroys  this  tent 
or  house,  and  commands  us  to  travel  on.  Vide 
Job,  Iv.  21 ;  Is.  xxxviii.  12 ;  Ps.  Iii.  7»  where  see 
my  Notes.  Whence  Paul  says,  2  Cor.  v.  1»  the 
ifUfetoi  iffMf  oUciok  tov  ax^vovs  will  be  d^ 
stroyed;  and  Petsr  calls  death  wco^ttfK  ^o* 
«rsfftifio^of»  2  Pet.  L  13, 14.  Classiccd  writers 
speak  of  the  soul  in  the  same  manner,  as  xorstf- 
mp/ow  iv  f  9  cr«d^M»r».  They  call  the  body  ax^vof. 
So  Hippocrates  and  JSschines*  2  Cor.  r.  8,  9, 
ixlijfß^aa»  ix  tov  tfu^MMfoi« 

(ß)  Paul  likewise  uses  the  term  ls6vfo^  in 
reference  to  death»  2^Cor.  v.  3, 4 ;  because  the 
body  is  represented  as  the  garment  of  the  soul, 
as  Plato  c»lis  it.  The  soul»  tharsfore,  as  loog 
aa  it  is  in  the  body,  is  clothed ;  and  as  soon  as 
it  is  disembodied,  is  naked. 

(e)  The  terms  which  denote  eleep  are  apj^ied 
freqnenüy  in  the  Bible»  as  everywhere  else,  to 
death.  Ps«  Izxvi.  7;  Jer.  li.  39;  John»  xi.  13, 
et  seq«  Nor  is  this  language  used  exclusively 
for  the  death  of  the  pious»  as  some  pretend, 
though  this  is  its  prevsiling  use.  Homer  calls 
sleep  and  death  twin  brothers»  Iliad,  xvi.  672. 
The  terms  also  which  signify  io  He  down,  te 
restf  (e.  g»  xfd,  oeeumbere^)  also  denote  death. 

(/)  Death  is  frsquendy  compared  with  aod 
named  firom  a  deparittre^  a  going  awojf*  Hence 
the  verba  simdi'»  abeundif  diae^iendi^  signify,  to 
die;  Job, x. 21;  Ps.xxzix.4.  Thecaaeisths 
same  with  vitoyu  and  jcopfvoyio*  in  the  New 
Testament,  Matt«  xxvL  24»  and  even  among 
the  classics.  In  this  connexion  we  may  men- 
tion the  terms  omAm»»  and  oMkXvifK«  Phil.  L 
23 ;  2  Tim«  iv.  6,  which  do  not  mean  dettohMtion^ 
but  disemue.  Cf.  Luke,  xii.  36.  Vide  Wei- 
atein  on  Phil.  1. 

JSote, — We  have  before  remarked,  in  Che  A^ 
tide  respecting  &'o»  that  death,  when  persoai- 
fied,  is  described  as  a  ruler  and  tyrant»  having 
vast  power  and  a  gceat  kingdom«  over  which 
he  reigns,  fiut  the  ancients  alfio  represented  it 
under  some  figures»  which  are  not  common 
among  us.    We  represent  it  as  n  man  with  a 
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Mythe,  or  «8  a  «MetDn»  fte« ;  but  the  Jews 
befoce  the  exile  fraquently  lepieeented  death  as 
a  hunter,  who  lay«  »nara  for  men ;  Ps.  xritf . 
6,  6;  xoi.  3.  After  the  exile  they  repieeented 
bim  as  a  man,  or  sometimes  as  an  angel,  (the 
angel  of  death,)  with  a  eup  of  poison,  which  he 
reaches  to  men.  From  this  repreeentation  ap- 
pears to  have  arisen  the  phrase,  whieh  occnrs 
in  the  New  Testament,  to  taste  deaths  Matt,  x? i. 
98;  Heb.  il.  9;  which,  however,  in  common 
speech,  signifiee  merely  to  die^  withoot  remind« 
ing  one  of  the  origin  of  the  phrase.  The  case 
is  the  same  with  the  phrase  to  ut  deaths  Pa. 
Ixxxix.  49 ;  Lake,  ii.  36. 

U.  Scriptural  Meruea  of  the  words  ''death"  and  "to 

di&i*  md  the  Tkeolqgiettl  diMtme^am  to  toAuA 

they  hone  giatMfm. 

(1)  Death  freqaendy  denotes  the  end  or  the 
daüTuetion  of  everything.  It  is  Chcfefoie  sppHed 
to  countries  and  cities  which  perish.  The  inha- 
bitants of  them  are  compared  with  dead  men. 
The  nstoretion  ti  them  is  compaiad  with  reear>- 
lection  from  the  dead.  So  Isaiah,  xxvi.  19,90; 
Esek.  iii.  7,  seq. 

(9)  Hence  arise  the  figaraliTe  modes  of 
speech,  to  he  dead  to  anything^  as  to  the  Aito,  to 
jtn,  &c. ;  Gal.  ii.  19 ;  Rom.  vi.  9,  6,  &c« 

(3)  But  this  term  is  used  with  great  frequency 
in  a  moral  sense  c.  g.,  to  he  dead  to  all  good^ 
fiew,  to  he  dead  to  nf»--4.  e.,  to  be  disqualified 
for  all  goodness  by  the  sin  reigning  within  us, 
Ephes.  ii.  1,  5;  ▼.  14.  Likewise  the  opposilSt 
to  Kve^  to  he  aUoefor  gnodnen  i.  e.,  to  be  aotiTe 
in  viitue  and  capable  of  performing  it.  (Mors 
•t  vita  spifitaaiis  et  morslis.) 

(4)  Death  is  conceiTed  to  be  tbe  substance 
and  sum  of  all  misery;  and  the  punishment  of 
death  as  the  severest  punishment.  Accordingly, 
death  denotes  (o)  every  unhappy  condition  in 
which  human  beings  are  placed,  as  to  body  and 
soul.  The  opposite,  A/e,  denotes  loejfbr e,  protpO' 
rity,  Ezek.  xviii.  39;  xxxiii.  11;  Rom.  vii.  10, 13. 
(h)  Puniehmonii^  as  the  unhappy  eonseqiaenoes 
of  the  transgression  of  tt»  law.  In  this  sens«, 
NtD  is  frequently  used  in  Syriao  and  Chaldee, 
and  deadi  in  the  New  Testament ;  Rom.  i.  39 ; 
1  John,  iii.  14 ;  James,  r.  90.  (c)  llie  Jews 
called  the  punishments  of  the  lost  in  hell  ike 
second  dmth^u  e.,  the  death  of  the  soul,  whicb 
follows  that  of  the  body.  Traces  of  this  use 
sve  found  in  Philo,  in  the  Chaldaic  paraphrases 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  very  frequently  among 
the  Rabbins.  In  this  sense  is  h  htvttpof  ^mßa/toi 
used  in  Rev.  ii.  11 ;  xx.  6, 14;  xxi.  6«  Vide 
Wetstein  on  Rev.  ii.  So,  too,  oILf^po;,  &f(wX<»a, 
jr.  f*  %• 

From  these  various  senses  of  the  word  death 
theologians  have  taken  occasion  to  introduce  the 
division  of  death  into  temporal  or  hodily^  spiri- 
tual^ (by  which  is  mssnt  a  stats  of  sin  and  in- 


capaelty  for  virtue,)  and  eternal^  (the  punish^ 
ments  of  eternity.)  The  latter  is  what  is  other- 
wise  called  the  seetmddeatkt  mors  seeunda^  eufus 
nuaa  estfiuis^  as  Augustine  remarks.  Vide  s. 
79,  No.  9.  The  Bible,  too,  gives  the  name  of 
death  (mors  tpMiualis)  to  the  state  of  sin,  inss* 
much  as  it  is  (o)  an  unhappy  state,  and  (6)  a 
state  which  incapaoitalps  sinners  for  all  gt>od« 
nssB.  Hence  sinnen  sie  said,  Ephes.  ii.  6} 
Ool.  ii.  18,  to  be  mspol  ir  ftapatttiAftaoh  partly 
becanse  they  are  unhappy  in  consequence  ^ 
sin,  (vide  the  opposite,)  and  partly  beoaaso 
they  are  dead  to  all  goodness,  or  are  incapaci- 
tated for  it.  Hence,  too,  those  sinners  who  am 
secure,  ignoraivt»  and  regardless  of  the  misery 
and  danger  of  their  sitaation,  am  said  to  shep^ 
or  to  dream^  Jude,  ver.  8,  (jbwtrtaSo/uroi,) 

UL  T%^  Vhiversalily  or  Ihuxeoidabkness  of  Death  ^ 
also  a  Consideration  of  the  QuesHon,  whether 
Death  is  the  Punishment  ofSki^  and  how  far  U 
is  so, 

(1)  Death  is  universal  and  inesiMle.  Nons 
in  the  preeent  state  are  excepted.  This  is  the 
uniform  declaration  of  scriptwrs.  Ps.  xHx. 
8—19 ;  Ixxxix.  49 ;  Rom.  v.  19;  1  Cor.  xv.  99 ; 
Heb.  ix.  97.  Christ  himself  was  not  excepted 
from  this  gensrel  lot  of  morlaUtyv  (though  ho 
submitted  to  it  of  his  own  accord,)  John,  x.  17, 
18;. since  Paul  dedaies.  Heb.  ü.  14,  seq.,  that 
he  became  man»  that  he  might  be  able  to  die  for 
our  good. 

Some  exceptions  to  this  general  lot  are  men- 
tioned in  scripture,  (a)  In  ancient'  times« 
Enoch,  of  whom  it  was  said,  €len.  v.  94,  that 
God  took  Atm,  becanse  he  led  a  pious  life.  Soma 
of  the  fhtfaers  incorrectly  understood  tMs  pas- 
sage to  mean,  that  ke  died,  Cf.  Heb.  xi.  6. 
Elias  is  another  exception,  9  Kings,  ii.  U.  Si- 
milar nanatives  are  found  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  from  which  we  learn  that  it  was 
a  common  notbn  among  the  ancient  people  that 
men  who  were  especially  beloved  by  the  Deity 
were  removed  fVoin  earth  to  heaven  alive,  or 
after  their  death.  (6)  In  future  times.  Those 
who  are  alive  at  the  day  of  judgment,  according 
to  Paul,  1  Cor.  xv.  51,  coil.  1  These,  iv.  15, 
«hall  not  die,  {noififf^riowtoA^)  but  shall  be 
changed  (oAxay^oyroi)-— i.  e.,  their  body,  with- 
out previous  dissolution,  (desth,)  shall  be  e^ 
nobled  by  a  simple  renovation  or  change;  since 
this  mortal  body  is  incapable  of  the  enjoyment 
of  heavenly  blessedness;  ver.  50,  53,  64,  coll. 
9  Cor.  V.  9—4,  ittsv^vwui^  our^^ov  Jt  ovpafov, 
(to  be  clothed.)  - 

(9)  The  mortality  of  the  human  body  is  ex- 
pressly derived  in  the  record  of  Moees,  Gen.  ii» 
17,  also  chap,  iii.,  from  the  taste  of  the  forbid- 
den fruit,  or  of  the  poisonous  tree.  It  was  by 
this  means  that  our  first  parents  themselve^  be- 
came mortal,  and  thus  propagated  their  disop* 
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4m%d  afid  dyioff  bodies  to  all  tkeir  potMritsr. 
Vide  8.  74,  75,  78.  The  uniTeraality  and  un- 
aroidableneee  of  death  ia  therefore,  according 
to  the  ecriptarea,  the  reaalt  and  eonaeqoenee  of 
tiie  tranagreaaioB  of  the  first  parenta  oif  the  fan- 
man  race.  And  so,  in  all  eaaea,  the  Bible  de- 
rirea  death  from  the  sin  of  the  first  manu  Rom. 
T.  13,  «•Throngh  one  man  came  ain  into  the 
world,  and  death  by  sin,  and  ao  death  became 
anifersal  among  men«  (ijf  fta^toi  dr^pu^tov; 
a^^.)"    ^  Cor.  XV.  SI. 

Here  the  qoestion  is  thrown  oat,  uAdher  ike 
death  (f  the  pottenty  €f  Adam  in  to  he  regarded 
M  the  jMHuiikment  cf  his  tin?  To  this  the  an- 
swer commonly  giren  by  theologians  is,  that 
with  regard  to  the  wicked,  death  is  to  be  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  a  pnnishment,  but  not  with 
regard  to  the  pioos,  but  that  to  them,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  benefit.  Since  as  the  latter  are, 
by  means  of  death,  translated  into  a  more  happy 
condition,  it  mast  be  looked  upon  as  a  benefit 
as  far  as  they  are  concerned ;  and  so  the  scrip- 
tare  leprsseatsit.  Vide  s.  148.  Still  (a)  death 
does  not  cease  to  be  a  great  evil,  in  iiatlf  eofui- 
dered^  to  the  whole  haman  raoe,  and  eren  to  the 
pions.  Hence  Paul  xienominatea  it  6  ixi^t  1 
Cor.  XT.  26 ;  and  eonaiders  it  one  of  the  cala- 
mities befalling  our  race,  with  regard  to  which 
CTCn  the  picas  man  cannot  be  indifferent.  He 
says  expressly«  3  Oor.  v.  4,  ihat  even  to  the 
Christian  it  is  no  pleasant  thing  to  be  wnclnAed 
— i.  e.,  atripped  of  his  body  by  death ;  but  that 
he  woald  rMher  be  deiied  upon  u  e.,  be  in- 
tested  with  his  heavenly  body  immediately, 
without  the  interrention  of  death,  (h)  Wh«i 
it  is  said  that  death,  in  the  posterity  of  Adam, 
is  the  paniriuaent  which  they  must  ondergo  on 
aoconnt  of  his  transgression»  the  term  pameh- 
ment  is  used  in  that  general  sense  in  which  it 
is  employed  in  common  life,  and  often  in  the 
sdiptares.  But  if  it  be  taken  in  the  strict  phi- 
losfl^ical  sense,  (in  which  panishroent  always 
prssoppcses  jwrtMo/gailt,)  death  can  be  proper- 
ly called  the  punishment  of  sin  only  in  reference 
to  oar  first  parsnts  themsdves ;  with  regard  to 
others,  it  is  indsed  the  eomequenee  and  remZt  of 
the  sin  of  oar  first  parents,  bat  not  properly  its 
punt$kmenl.  Vide  s.  7G,  IH.,  s.  78,  lU.  3,  dec. 
Thi^  was  rsmarked  by  many  of  the  chuioh  fa* 
there,  especially  before  the  time  of  Augustine; 
and  they  thersfors  objected  to  calling  the  de^ 
of  the  posterity  of  Adam  the  pnnishment  of  sin. 
Vide  8.  79,  No.  1,  9.  (e)  When  it  is  said  of 
Christ  that  he  frees  or  redeems  men  from  (bo- 
dily) death,  the  meaning  is,  that  men  owe  it  to 
him,  in  gmieral,  that  the  terrors  of  death  are 
mitigated  with  regard  to  those  who  believe  on 
him ;  and  in  particular,  that  our  bodies  are  re- 
stored at  the  resurrection.  Cf.  John,  xi.  35, 
36.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  redemHo  a 
morte  eorporaUper  CArtitom,  s.  130,  coll.  s.  1 1 1 , 


n.  1.  From  tibe  neosssi&y  iteelf  of  djping  we 
could  not  be  freed,  nnless  God  shoald  produce 
an  entirely  new  race  of  men.  Cf.  Cotta,  Theses 
Theologicc  de  Novissimis,  Speciatim  de  Mono 
Natnrali;  Tabingen,  1763.  [Also  the  treause 
of  Dr.  Wm.  Bates, «« On  the  Four  Last  Things,*' 
and  particularly  on  Death,"  chap.  iii.  and  iv — 
Tb.] 

SECTION  OXLVra. 

OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRIOTB  OF  THE  COHTIKTT- 
ANCE  OF  THE  HUMAN  SOUL,  ANn  ITS  STATE 
AFTER  DEATH. 

It  is  the  doctrine  of  Christ  that  the  life  of 
man  is  not  bounded  by  this  earthly  state,  but 
that,  ahfaeogfa  he  does  not  ezisi  solely  for  the 
future,  his  life  extends  into  eternity.  The  ge- 
neral doctrine  of  the  Bible  respecting  the  desti- 
nation of  man,  as  a  rational  and  moral  being, 
has  been  already  exhibited  in  the  Article  on  the 
Creation  of  Man,  s.  51,  II.;  and  it  was  there 
shewn  to  be  holiness,  and  temporal  and  eternal 
happiness  standing  in  the  most  intimate  con- 
nexion with  it.  The  superiority  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  state  of  man  after  death,  in  compa- 
riaon  with  that  possessed  by  the  ancient  world, 
is  not  to  be  ascribed  so  much  to  the  progress  of 
scienee  as  to  the  wcnrk  of  Christ,  and  the  infla- 
ence  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  Those  who 
lived  befors  Christ  were  not  indeed  wholly  des- 
titute of  knowledge  respecting  this  important 
truth ;  indeed,  many  heathens,  both  before  and 
afler  the  time  of  Christ,  saggested  very  importp 
ant  arguments  in  behalf  of  immortally;  slill 
they  were  unable  to  attain  to  anything  more 
than  a  high  degree  of  probability  on  this  subject 
Vide  s.  149.  Every  impartial  man  must  concede 
that  Christ  has  high  claims  to  giatitode  for  what 
be  has  done  in  relatioa  to  this  subject,  even  if  be 
does  not  allow  that  he  has  disclosed  anything 
new  with  regard  to  the  future  state  of  man. 

(1)  He  has  connected  this  truth  raost  inti- 
mately with  the  other  practioal  truths  of  rdigion, 
and  refened  all  the  rest  to  this  in  soch  a  man- 
ner as  no  teacher  before  him  ever  did.  And 
now,  any  one  who  acknowledgea  the  divine 
authority  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, obtains  a  satisfeetory  eerlotfity  respectiDg 
this  doctrine,  which  at  beat  can  be  readeied  only 
highly  probable  by  the  light  of  nature.  And 
from  believing  this  doctrine,  all  religion  comes 
to  possess  for  him  a  new  interest;  and  he  finds 
in  it  the  greatest  oonsolation  in  sufierings  and 
hardships  of  all  kinds-^he  most  efiootual  eo- 
conragement  to  holiness,  and  the  greatMt  dis- 
suasive from  sin. 

Ao(e.— Ths  strongest  philosophical  proofs  in 
behalf  of  immortality  are  derifed  from  the  im- 
possibility of  reconciling  the  destruction  of  the 
whols  man  with  the  object  of  his  exislsttoe,  and 
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-mtk  the  Arin»  atttHmM.  VId«  «.  149.  Bat 
a  satisfactoiy  certainty  mi  this  sobject,  and  a 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  iramortality  raised 
above  all  doabt,  oannot  be  attained  in  this  way. 
For  the  simple  fact  that  we,  by  oiir  reason,  oan- 
not reconeile  any  two  thingSt  does  not  proTS 
that  they  are  irreconcilable;  nor  can  we  con- 
clude as  to  the  realty  of  any  thingr,  merely  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  to  be  wished  for  by  us.  Cf. 
Seneca,  who  says,  Ep.  109,  Fhilouphi  rem 
hafte  graHsnmam   pbohittunt,  tnagü   ^uam 

PBOBANT. 

(2)  By  the  plain  instruction  which  Christ 
has  i^ren  respectin{r  this  subject,  and  the  obvi- 
ous reasons  he  has  adduced  for  it,  he  has  made 
it  universally  intelligible,  and  in  a  very  high 
degree  comprehensible,  even  by  the  great  mass 
of  mankind.  He  has  done  this  especially  by 
the  connexion  in  which  he  has  placed  it  with 
the  history  of  his  own  person,  by  which  every- 
thing is  rsndered  more  obvious,  and  rsoeives  a 
greater  and  moie  lively  interest.  Vide  s.  120. 
Hence  the  remark  of  Paul,  2  Tim.  i.  10,  is  Tsry 
true,  that  Christ  by  his  doctrine  has  taken  away 
the  power  of  death,  so  that  it  is  no  more  to  be 
feared;  he  has  made  us  certain  of  blessedness, 
and  for  the  first  time  placed  the  doctiine  of  eter^ 
nal  life  (C^  xtü  a^^äpaia)  in  a  clear  light  (fu«»- 
0af).  Cf.  Einiges,  Ueber  das  Verdienst  der 
christlichen  Religion  um  die  Lehre  Ton  der 
Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele ;  Flensburg  und  Leip- 
zig, 1788,  8to. 

The  following  are  the  ciüef  points  of  Chris- 
tian instruction  respecting  the  life  of  the  soul 
after  death : — 

X.  SeripHtre  Proof  of  Immortality,  and  what  is 
implied  in  U. 

In  death,  the  ftody  only  dies;  but  the  soul 
survives  the  body,  and  lives  on  untnlerruptedly, 
and  is  immortal.  Here  belongs  the  text.  Matt. 
X.  28,  where  Christ  says  that  tyrants  and  per-* 
secutors  hsTS  power  only  orer  the  body,  and 
can  kill  that  only,  but  hare  no  power  to  kill  the 
soul,  over  which  God  alone  has  rule  and  power. 
Again,  Luke,  xvi.  19,  the  parable  of  the  rieh 
man  and  Laxams,  Ter.  22, 23,  seq.;  Luke,  xx. 
38, »« God  is  not  a  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the 
living.*'  Also  many  passages  in  John,  in  which 
Jesus  promisee  an  immortality,  and  that  too  of 
blessedness,  to  his  true  follower»,  and  assures 
them  that  in  death  their  souls  shall  not  peiish*^ 
e.  g.,  John,  T.  24 ;  viii.  51 ;  chap,  xi»;  xiL  24 — 
26 ;  xiv.  2,  3,  where  he  says  that  in  his  £ither*8 
house  there  are  many  mansions,  and  that  he 
was  going  to  prepare  a  place  for  them,  and  to 
bring  them  thither  unto  himself,  (by  death.) 
Cf.  the  promise  giTen  to  the  malefactor  on  the 
cross,  Luke,  xxiii.  43. 

But  he  always  eomwcts  this  doetrine  with 
that  rsspeoting  his  own  person.    He  it  is  to 


wbon  we  an  indebted  for  thie  truth;  wltibo«! 
him  we  should  not  have  had  it.  He  is  the  pui^ 
chaser  and  the  giver  of  life,  and  of  a  blessed 
inunortali^ ;  whoever  believes  in  him,  although 
he  may  die,  yet  lives ;  John,  xi.  25, 26.  With 
this  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles  agrees.  Vide 
2  Cor.  T.  1—10;  2  Tim.  i.  10;  1  These,  iv.  13, 
seq. ;  Phil.  i.  23;  1  Pet  it.  6,  departed  Chris- 
tisas  (vv^)  are  regarded  by  men  as  eTil-doens, 
and  as  miserable  persons,  who  have  been  justly 
persecuted  and  puniahed;  but  their  spirit  is 
introduced  by  God  into  a  happy  life«  So  Matt« 
X.28. 

It  pertains  essentially  to  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  that  our  $ey-€omeiouanet8  will  remain, 
and  that  we  shall  then  haTe  the  conviction  that 
our  state  after  death  is  the  consequence  of  the 
li£B  that  now  is;  a»  the  parable,  Luke,  XTi.  22, 
seq.,  plainly  shews«  Cf.  Luke,  xx.  27,  and 
John,  TÜi.  56,  'Aftwiyi  ti^  *^p  «7/*^wy  *vp 
ifA^f  xw  ixd^*  0/*  also  2  Cer.  t.  8,  9,  and 
the  other  texts  cited  by  Moras,  s.  2,  note. 

The  doctrine  respecting  thtiakqf  cf  the  mm/ 
does  not  agree  with  the  declarations  of  Christ, 
and  is  directly  opposed  to  them«  Some  have 
maintained  that  the  soul  after  death  remains,  for 
a  time  at  least,  in  a  state  of  insensibility  and 
unconsciousness,  which  they  compare  with 
sleep.  Vide  s.  150,  where  some  of  the  texts  to 
which  they  appeal  are  examined,  ^heyaup- 
pose  that  it  is  first  awakened  from  this  sleep  at 
the  last  day,  when  it  is  reunited  to  the  body. 
The  stale  in  which  they  suppose  the  soul  tobe 
in  the  meantime  is  called  ktharguif  and  those 
who  hold  this  dockine  are  called  vttpo^yxt^m^ 
and  those  who  wholly  deny  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  4i^a((M<MwiitMrafr.  They  support  their 
doctrine  in  part  by  an  appeal  to  some  figumtive 
representations  in  the  holy  scriptures  respecting 
the  kingdom  of  the  dead,  by  whioh  it  is  set  forth 
as  the  bmd  of  silence,  darkness,  and  forgetful- 
ness;  and  in  part  by  the  common  expeiieiioe 
that  our  souls  do  not  feel  and  reoeiTe  sensatieos 
exoept  through  the  body  and  the  organs  of  sense, 
and  that  when  the  brain  is  injured,  conscious- 
ness and  memory  often  wholly  disappear«  To 
this  it  is  justly  objected,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
oonclude,  without  the  greatest  fallaey,  merely 
from  the  present  constitution  of  man,  in  which 
soul  and  body  are  intimately  connected,  how  it 
will  be  hereafter,  when  theaoul  and  body  shall 
haTe  been  entirely  separeted. 

Christ  and  the  apoetles  held  no  principles 
that  could  lead  to  the  doctrine  of  the  sleep  of  the 
soul.  They  rather  regarded  the  earthly  body 
which  we  inherit  as  the  nearest  spring  and 
soufce  of  human  deprsTity,  and  of  the  sins  aris- 
ing from  it,  and  of  all  consequent  pain  and  mi- 
sery. Vide  s.  77,  U.  Aeoosdtng  to  this  doe- 
trine  we  obtain  by  death  a  release  from  many 
suierings ;  the  disembodied  spirit  can  exert  its 
2X 
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mutftf/ieu  ttom  freely  than  before,  and  enlen 
Vpon  a  far  frreater  and  wider  sphere  oC  flietion. 
C(.  Rom«  ▼iii.  98,  attoxvtpacif  tov  afa/tofto^^ 
Rom.  viu  5, 18,  83,  24,  ow^  ^aworov,  1  John, 
iii.  9.  Vigilantäna,  in  the  fifth  oentory,  was  ao- 
ooaed,  though  nnjaatljr,  by  Hieronymna,  of 
holding  this  opiniea  respecting  the  sleep  of  the 
soul«  In  the  twelfth  eentary  it  was  oondemned 
by  Innocent  III.  In  the  sixteenth  eentary  it 
was  adToeated  again  by  some  anabaptistB  and 
Sotnnians,  and  in  the  serenleenth  and  eighteenth 
centimes,  by  Christopher  Axtobe,  John  Heyn, 
and  othen. 

XL  The  Connexion  of  the  lUfe  to  Come  ufUh  the 
PreaerU. 

On  this  pdnt,  Christ  and  the  apostles  teaoh, 
(1)  That  the  life  after.death  is  an  immediate 
continuation  of  the  present  Ufe^  The  soul  is 
not  altered  in  death,  but  takes  along  with  it  ito 
dispositions,  its  habits,  and  whole  tendency, 
into  the  future  woiid.  The  life  to  come,  taken 
in  connexion  with  the  present,  make  together 
one  whole,  CTon  as  manhood  is  only  the  conti* 
naatfton  of  youth.  Moms  justly  observes,  tenore 
toHtinuo  fteäißnem  viim  et  iniiiafuiurm  wrtU, 

(9)  That  the  life  to  eome  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  eoneeqttenu  of  the  present,  since  the  oonse* 
quenees  of  all  our  present  dispositions,  inclina- 
tions, and  actions,  continue  there.  Death  de- 
termines the  destiny  of  men  in  the  future  world. 
It  is  here  that  man  lays  the  foundation  either 
for  his  future  happiness  or  misery;  this  is  the 
stale  of  probation,  that  of  retribution.  All  this 
is  taught  in  the  New  Testament,  sometimes 
literally,  and  at  other  times  figoratiTely— e.  g., 
it  is  sometimes  represented  under  the  image  of 
•otmn^  and  reaping,  a  eonte$t,  and  the  crowning, 
4do.  Vide  Luke,  xri«  96;  Hebrews,  ix.  97; 
-Bam.  ii.  6—19;  9  Cor.  iv.  7;  t.IO;  1  Tim. 
tL  18, 19 ;  Gal.  yi.  7, 10,  •«  What  a  man  sows, 
that  shall  he  also  reap;  he  that  follows  his 
carnal  appetites  ahall  reap  ^S^o^i  the  pious 
Christian,  ^mf¥  a^tWcof." 

UL  7%e  Intermediate  State  between  Death  and  the 
Judgment. 

The  restoration  of  the  body  (the  raising  of 
the  dead)  will  not  take  plaee  until  the  end  of 
the  world,  the  last  day  of  the  present  constitiji- 
tion  of  things*-a  period  which  no  one  knows 
beforehand.  Vide  s.  161,  seq.  And  then  will 
erery  one,  for  the  firet  time,  receive  the/uü/ 
meaame  of  reward  or  punishment  allotted  him, 
according  to  his  conduct  in  the  preeent  life. 
Tide  Luke,  x.  19;  Rom.  ii.  16 ;  9  Cor.  ▼.  10. 

Before  this  time  shall  arrive,  the  disembodied 
spirit  will  be  in  a  certain  intermediate  state. 
The  exact  nature  of  this  state  is  not  indeed  par- 
tieiilarly  described  to  us,  and  we  are  unable 


even  to  concave  of  it  distinetly;  but  so  mach 
the  BiUe  plainly  teaches,  that  immediately 
after  death  the  soul  passes  into  that  state  for 
which,  from  the  nature  of  its  previous  life,  it  is 
prepared.  Immediately  after  death,  retribution 
begins ;  the  pious  are  happy,  and  the  wicked 
miserable,  each  in  exact  proportion  to  his  feel- 
ings and  actions.  Tide  Luke,  xvi.  93 — 25, 
(the  parable  respecting  Laxams.)  This  troth, 
too,  is  always  placed  by  Christ  himself  and  his 
apostiles  in  intimate  connexion  with  his  own 
person— e.  g.,  Luke,  xxiii.  43,  ««To  day  ehalt 
thou  be  with  me  in  paradise."  Phil.  i.  93, 
df  (Ov^m  xai  svv  Xpi9f  9  thrat ;  9  Cor.  v.  8,  Ix- 
9flliL^9M  ix  tov  a^fuvfou  xai  Mijf»9Ja<u  ftpof  rov 
Kvptoy. 

In  what  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  this 
intermediate  state  will  consist  cannot  be  deter- 
mined, nor  whether,  in  addition  to  those  which 
are  natural— 4he  necessary  consequences  of  ac- 
tion and  feeling,^there  will  also  be,  even  then, 
those  which  are  positive  and  result  from  the  free 
appointment  of  God.  As  to  those  who  are  lost, 
the  Bible  teaches  us  only  this,  that  their  pu- 
nishment—their whole  state  of  misery— will 
commence  immediately  after  death ;  Luke,  xvi. 
99i  seq.  And  for  this  we  have  the  analogry  of 
what  the  New  Testament  teachee  respecting 
the  miserable  intermediate  state'of  the  evil  spi- 
rits, which  will  last  until  the  day  of  judgment, 
9Petii.  4;  Jude,  7.  Tides.  6S.  For  the  fate 
of  lost  men  is  described  as  one  and  the  same 
with  that  of  evil  spirits.  Tide  Matthew,  xxv. 
41.  On  the  other  band,  the  happy  intermediate 
state  of  the  pious  commences  also  immediately 
after  death.  The  texts  in  proof  of  this  are  cited 
by  Moras,  p.  989,  s.  1,  note  9.  Their  blessed« 
ness  is  likened  to  that  of  the  holy  angels ;  hence 
they  are  called  by  Jesus  himself  ^oyyrxoh 
Luke,  XX.  36. 

Since,  now,  the  destiny  of  man  is  decided  im- 
mediately after  death,  and  sinee  among  men 
such  a  decision  is  usually  made  by  a  judgment 
and  aentenee,  there  is  no  more  proper  way  of  re- 
presenting this  arrangement  of  God  with  re- 
spect to  the  future  destiny  of  men  than  by  com- 
paring it  with  a  judgment,  since  it  has  the 
same  effect  as  a  formal  Judgment  This  has 
given  occasion  to  the  division  of  judgment  into 
parHcular  or  preceding  (^judicium  particulare, 
or  anteeedcna),  which  denotes  nothing  more 
than  the  determining  of  the  fete  of  men  imme- 
diately after  death ;  and  univereal  or  ntheqttent, 
{judicium  unheraale,  or  tonsequen»,)  It  is  re- 
specting the  former  that  Paul  speaks.  Heb.  ix. 
97,  «*It  is  appointed  to  all  men  once  to  die, 
fweh  hi  fovfo  xptfft^"— i.  e.,  then  follows  the 
determination  of  their  destiny,  whether  it  shall 
be  happy  or  miserable.  Cf.  9  Cor.  v,  10.  The 
Pharisees  also,  according  to  Josephus,  (Antiq. 
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XTiit.  S,)  laufbt  UiRtibe  soul  is  immoflal,  and 
after  deaih  is  judged  under  ike  earik^  and  re- 
warded or  punished  aooording  to  its  works. 

Aoooiding  to  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Teets- 
ment,  therefore,  there  is  no  third  place,  or  me- 
dinm,  between  heaven  and  bell,  or  between 
bang  happy  and  miserable,  although  there  are 
yery  different  degiees  both  of  the  one  and  of  the 
other.  The  intennediate  condition  of  which 
we  have  spoken  mnet  not  be  understood  to  im- 
ply anything  like  this.  Still  an  opinion  like 
this  got  footing  veiy  early  in  the  Christian 
chuich.  Vide  s.  150.  And  this  gava  rise  to  the 
cnatom  of  prsytng/or  tie  dead^  since  men  were 
foolish  enough  to  imagine  that  there  is  room  to 
obtain  an  alteration  in  the  yet  undecided  destiny 
of  departed  ^»irits,  while  in  truth  their  destiny 
must  depend  solely  upon  their  own  actions 
daring  the  present  life.  This  custom  had  be- 
come very  general  in  the  fourth  cei^Uiry,  and 
was  at  that  time  opposed  by  Aerius,  presbyter 
of  Pontus,  as  we  learn  from  the  testimony  of 
Epiphanias,  (Her.  75,)  who  is  very  indignant 
against  him  on  this  aecmuit.  It  was  also  op- 
posed by  the  Spanish  presbyter,  Vigilantius,  in 
the  fifVh  century,  ia  leply  to  whom  Hieronymua 
wrote  a  violent  bode.  This  doctrine  was  after- 
wards brought  into  connexion  with  that  respect- 
ing purgatory,  (vide  a.  150 ;}  and  then  followed 
nuusee  for  soul»^  as  sacrifices  for  the  departed. 
There  are  also  some  traces  of  pray  en  for  the 
dead  eren  among  the  Grecian  Jews— e«  g.,  3 
Maoc.  ziL  43—46,  vK«p  vsm^  scpsatvsrui^. 

iVb^«— From  what  has  new  been  said,  it  ap- 
pears that  death,  so  far  as  it  is  the  transition  to 
a  higher  and  more  perfect  life,  and  the  means 
of  bringin^'tts  to  the  enjoyment  of  it,  ought  not 
to  be  terrible  to  us,  but  should  rather  be  regard- 
ed as  a  benefit  Those  only,  however,  can  re« 
gard  it  in  this  light  who  have  lived  here  accord- 
ing to  their  destination,  who  have  obtained  the 
forgiveness  of  their  sins  (6««aunyMyM),  and  who 
go  out  of  the  world  with  pious  and  godly  dis- 
positions. Vide  2  Cor.  v.  6^10;  Phil.  i.  21, 
23;  John,  ziv.  1—4;  1  John,  iii.  2,  3;  1  Peter, 
i.  4,  5,  &c. 

SECTION  CXLIX. 

HISTOEICIL  QiLCSTEATiONS  OF  THC  VAUOITS  OPI- 
MIOJIS  WHICH  HAVS  PREVAXLBD  IN  ANCUEST 
AND  MODERN  TIUXS  BCSPBCTINO  TBB  CONTI- 
NUANCS  or  THE  SOUL  AFTBB  DKATH  ;  AND  THE 
PBOOrS  DRAWN  FROM  REASON  IN  FAVODROF  IT. 

I.  Ideas  of  Rude  Natione. 

The  ideas  of  most  rude  heathen  nations  re- 
specting the  state  of  man  after  death  are  indeed 
dark  and  obscure,  as  well  as  their  ideas  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  the  soul  itself,  which  they  re- 
gud  as  a  kind  of  aerial  substance,  resembling 


the  body«  though  of  a  finer  matofiid.  Vide  s. 
51, 1.  3.  Stai  it  is  found  that  the  greater'part 
of  mankind,  even  of  those  who  are  enttrely  un- 
eoltivated,  though  they  may  be  incapable  of  lite 
higher  philoeophical  idea  of  the  immortality  of 
the  sottl,  are  yet  inclined  to  believe  that  the  soul 
survives  the  body,  and  oenliiMies  either  for  ever, 
or  at  least  for  a  long  time.  Their  susceptibility 
for  this  iaith,  and  their  inclination  to  it,  depend 
upon  the  following  circumstances — viz., 

(1)  Upon  the  hve  if  Hfe^  which  is  deeply 
planted  in  the  human  breast,  and  operates  pow- 
erfully, and  leads  to  the  wish  and  hope  that  life 
will  be  continued  even  beyond  the  grave. 

(2)  Besidee  the  traditions  in  behalf  of  this 
faith  which  uncultivated  nations  received  trans- 
mitted from  their  fathers,  they  often  had  dreanu^ 
in  which  the  dead  appewed  to  them  speaking 
and  acting;  and  in  this  way  tiiey  found  their 
wishes,  and  the  traditions  they  had  i«ceiv«d 
from  their  fothers,  confirmed  anew,  so  that  the 
hope  of  immortality  was  always  sustained  m 
them,  and  never  extinguished.  Thus  Honmr 
represents  (II.  xxiiu  108,  seq.,)  that  Aehilles 
firat  became  convinced  that  souls  and  shedewy 
forms  have  a  real  existence  in  the  kingdom  oi 
shades,  by  the  appearance  to  him  of  the  depart- 
ed Patroolua  in  a  dream.  So  too  it  is  repfe- 
seated  in  the  parable  of  Christ,  Luke,  zvi.  27, 
where  the  rieh  man  wished  that  Laaams  might 
be  seat  to  appear  before  his  living  bretbren, 
sinee  if  one  of  the  dead  should  teach  them  ie- 
speeting  the  state  and  destiny  of  the  dead,  they 
would  believe.  Moreover,  these  visions  were 
often  regarded  as  dmne,-'>SM^  ix  Aci;  let«,  li. 
i.  63. 

But  we  find  that  maa^  heathen  natieae,  long 
befocethey  had  any  philosophy,  or  enjoyed  the 
light  of  revelation,  er  before  they  endeavoured 
to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul  by  argu- 
ments drawn  from  reason,  still  possessed  a  firm 
belief  of  the  continuance  of  the  soul.  So  it  was 
with  tiie  Egyptians,  the  Indians,  the  Thramans, 
the  Celt«,  the  ancient  Germans,  the  ancieat 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  so  it  is  with  many  of 
the  rude  heatheh  nations  of  our  times.  Vide 
Meiners,  Geschichte  aller  Religionem,  s.  174,  f. 
Hence  we  find  tieerommney  pmetised  among  tlie 
most  barbaioos  people  of  all  ages ;  (vide  s.  66 ;} 
and  the  pvevalenee  of  this  pteeuppoees,  of 
course,  a  belief  in  the  existeaee  of  the  soul  be- 
yond the  grave.  Vide  Scripta  Varii  Argmneati, 
Number  iii.,  ^  Origo  opiniomim  de  iaunortali- 
tate  animorum  apud  natioaes  baiharas  alqne  -a 
cultu  veri  Dei  alieaas." 

IL  Ideas  of  the  Jewish  Nation, 

(1)  Maay  have  autintained  that  the  doctriae 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  not  taught  in 
the  Old  Testement.  This  was  especially  ama- 
tained  by  many  Socinian  writers  of  the  sixteenth 
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and  seyenteenth  iMAtoriat.  Othen  have  gone 
80  far  a«  to  eonatrae  the  sappoaed  ailonce  of  the 
Old-TeatameDt  write»  on  thia  aubjeet  into  a 
forinal  denial  of  the  doctrine,  and  have  attempt- 
ed to  joetifj  their  opinion  by  aome  texts  in 
which  it  aeema  to  be  aaid  that  all  ia  over  wilti 
man  at  bia  death—«,  g.«  Ecd*  üi.  19.  b&h»  ;  la. 
xxxTiii.  18;  Pa.  vi.  6;  zzx.  10;  Izxznii.  11; 
err.  17;  Job,  Tii.  7-*10;  x.  90— Sfö;  xiv. 
7—13;  XY.  98.  The  Fragmentiat  of  Wolfen- 
büttel  attaeked  the  diTine  anthorily  of  the  Jew- 
iah  religion  in  the  moat  odioaa  manner  by  theee 
objeotiona.  Of.  the  fonrth  Fragment  from  Lea- 
ranges  Beytiägen  snr  Greediichte  und  Literatur 
ana  der  wolfentfittePeohen  Bibliothek,  th.  ir.  e. 
484,  f.  On  the  other  hand,  Warburton  (Divine 
Legation  of  Moaea)  derived  one  of  hxa  main 
pfoofa  of  the  divine  miaaion  of  Moaea  from  thia 
hta  aoppoeed  ailenee  on  the  aobject  of  immorta- 
lity. Moaea,  he  argnea,  being  anatained  in  hia 
legislation  and  government  by  immediate  divine 
aathority,  had  not  the  aame  neeeaaity  that  other 
teaehera  have  for  making  nae  of  thraatemngs 
and  poniahmenta  drawn  from  the  fotoie  worid,' 
in  order  to  fumiah  motives  to  obadtenee. 

(8)  Bat  even  if  it  weie  trae  that  ifaere  ia  no 
text,  either  in  the  hooka  of  Moaea  or  the  writ- 
ings of  a  aubaeqnent  period,  in  whieh  tiie  im- 
mortality of  the  aottl  ia  distinctly  mentioned,  it 
wonid  by  no  meana  fdlow  that  this  idea  waa  at 
that  time  wholly  unknown  among  the  laraelitea. 
Even  from  this  anppeaition  we  nrast  draw  the 
oontrary  eonelnaion.  For,  not  to  mention  that 
the  lataelites  and  their  anoeatora  were  in  Egypt, 
where  thia  ftith  vraa  very  aneient,  (aeeording 
to  Herodotaa,  ii.  133,  the  Egypttana  were  the 
first  who  entertained  it,)  it  ia  proved  that  the 
Jewa  held  thia  doctrine  (a)  From  the  lawa  of 
Moaea  againM  neeromaney,  or  the  invocation  of 
the  dead,  whidi  was  very  commonly  pnotiaed 
by  the  Canaanites  also,  (Deut.  xviii.  9 — 18,) 
and  which,  notwithstanding  these  laws,  was 
for  a  long  time  afterwards  retained  among  the 
Israelitea,  as  appears  ftom  1  Sam.  xxviii»,  and 
the  propheta.  (b)  From  the  appropriate  ancient 
Hebrew  name  for  the  kingdom  of  the  dead  hi^ 
(f^O»  wkiAh  ao  often  ocenn  in  Mooes  and  the 
other  hooka  of  the  Old  Teatament  That  Moaea 
did  not  in  hia  lawa  hold  np  the  pnniahmenta 
ef  the  fatare  world  to  the  terror  of  tnmsgreasois, 
is  a  oiieamatanoe  which  redoonds  to  his  praiae, 
and  eannot  be  alleged  againat  him  aa  a  matter 
of  reproach,  since  other  legislatore  have  been  re* 
pfoaohed  with  being  either  deluded,  or  them- 
aelvea  impoeton  for  doing  this  very  tiling.  And 
Moaea  did  not  design  to  give  a  ayatem  of  theo- 
logy in  hia  laws. 

(3)  Bat  from  paaeagea  in  hia  vmtings  it  may 
be  seen  that  thia  doctrine  waa  not  unknown  to 
htm.  These  passages  have  been  collected  by 
^iteent  write»  with  different  snooess.    Vide 


Michaelis,  Argametfia  pre  Imsiofftnlitate  Animi 
i  Moae  CoUecta,  in  Syntagm«  CommenU  t.  i. ; 
Götitngen,  1769.  LQderwald,  Untersnchoiig 
von  der  Kenntniss  eines  künftigen  Lebeas  im 
Alten  Testaments;  Hdmstadt,  1781.  Semler» 
BeantwortnngderFragendeewe^feobött^'achen 
Ungenannten.  Seiler,  Obaerr,  ad  psyehologiam 
eaeram;  Eriangen,  1779. 

The  following  texts  from  the  writinga  of 
Moaea  may  be  regarded  as  indicatioaa  of  the 
doetrine  of  immortali^— via.,  Can.  v.  82,  24, 
where  it  is  said  respecting  Enoch,  that  because 
he  lived  a  pioas  life,  God  took  him^  9otbi1he  was 
no  more  among  soen.  This  waa  designed  to  be 
the  reward  and  consequence  of  his  pioos  life, 
and  it  points  to  an  inviaible  life  with  God,  to 
which  he  attained  without  previonaly  aoffering 
death.  Vide  a.  147,  ÜL  1.  Gen.  xxxviL  35, 
Jacob  aays,  ••  I  will  go  down  into  htnf  unto  my 
SOD."  We  harve  here  distineay  exhibited  the 
idea  of  a  place  where  the  dead  dwell  connected 
together  in  a  aodety ;  vide  a.  150.  In  conformity 
with  this  idea  we  mnat  explain  the  phrase  to  go 
tohi$faiher$f  Gen.  xv.  16;  or,  to  be  goAeredio 
hi$  people^  (more  correctly,  io  enkr  into  their 
hMtoHon  or  oftock,)  Gen.  zxv*  8,  xxxv.  89; 
Num.  XX.  84,  &c  In  the  same  way  many  of  the 
tribes  of  North-AmeriosB  savagas  express  their 
expectation  of  an  immortality  beyond  the  gmve, 
by  saying  respecting  one  who  is  dead,  that  he 
will  now  see  his  faUier,  giandfether,  great- 
grandfether,  &c. 

Paul  argnes  from  die  text,  Gen.  xlvii.  9,  and 
ttmilar  passages,  where  Jacob  ealls  his  life  a 
jomwiff  that  the  palriarohs  expected  a  life  after 
death,  Heb.  xL  13^16.  Only  be  saya,  veiy 
tinly,  fiofiliu^  lioi^ti  tat  iHofytKiof*  In 
Matt.  xxii.  83,  Christ  refere,  in  arguing  against 
the  Sadducees,  to  Ex.  iii.  6,  where  Jehovah  calls 
himaelf  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
(i.  e.,  their  protector  and  the  object  of  their 
wonhip,)  long  after  their  death.  It  could  not  be 
that  their  ashes  and  their  dost  diould  worship 
God ;  hoioe  he  concludes  that  they  themselves 
could  not  have  ceased  to  exist,  but  that,  as  to 
their  souls,  they  still  lived.  Of.  Heb.  xi,  13^17. 
And  this  paaaage  was  interpreted  in  the  same 
way  by  the  Jews  after  the  time  of  ChrisL  Vide 
Wetstein,  ad.  h.  1. 

In  tbe  subsequent  books  of  the*Old  Testa- 
ment the  texte  of  thu  nature  are  fer  more  no- 
merons.  Still  more  definite  descriptions  are 
given  of  Sttif^,  and  the  condition  of  the  departed 
there;  e.  g..  Is.  xiv.  9,  seq.,  also  in  the  Psalms 
and  in  Job.  Vide  s.  150.  Even  in  these  texis, 
however,  the  doctrine  of  the  reward  of  the  right- 
eous and  the  puntahment  of  the  wicked  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  dead  i»  not  ao  cleariy  developed 
as  it  is  in  the  New  Testament ;  this  is  trae  even 
of  the  book  of  Job.  Vide  ä.  161.  AUtiiatwe 
find  here  with  respect  to  Uiis  point  is  only 
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obteare  mtiamtioih  so  tlitt  the  TvuihMfto^^ea^w 
iBomi  IB  fipplicable,  in  relation  to  tbts  doctrine, 
to  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament  as  well 
as  to  thoee  of  Moses.  In  the  Psalms  there  are 
some  plain  allnsions  to  the  expectation  of  reward 
and  punishment  after  death,  particalarly  Ps.  XTii. 
15;  xHx.  15, 16 ;  Ixxiii.  24.  There  are  some  pas* 
sages  in  the  prophets  where  a  revivieoHan  if  the 
dead  is  spoken  of,  as  Is.  xxvi.  19 ;  Dan.  xii.  S ; 
Ezek.  xxrii.  But  althongh  these  do  not  teach 
a  Kieral  resarreetion  of  the  dead,  bat  rather  re- 
fer to  the  restoration  of  the  nation  and  land,  still 
these  and  all  such  figarative  representations 
presuppose  the  proper  idea  that  an  invisible  part 
of  man  survives  the  body,  and  will  be  hereafter 
united  to  it.  Very  clear  is  also  the  passage 
Eccl.  xii.  7,  ««The  body  must  retnm  to  the  earth 
from  whence  it  was  taken,  but  the  spirit  to  God 
who  gave  it,*'  evidently  alluding  to  Gen.  iii.  19. 

From  all  this  we  draw  the  conclusion  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  not 
unknown  to  the  Jews  before  the  Babylonian 
exile.  This  appeare  also  from  the  fact  that  a  ge- 
neral expectation  existed  of  rewards  and  punish* 
ments  in  the  future  >Forld;  although,  in  com* 
parison  with  what  was  afterwards  taught  on  this 
point,  there  was  at  that  time  very  little  definitely 
known  respecting  it,  and  the  doctrine,  therefore, 
stood  by  no  means  in  that  near  relation  to  reli- 
gion and  morality  into  which  it  was  afterwards 
brought,  as  we  see  to  be  the  fact  often  in  other 
wholly  uncultivated  nations.  Hence  this  doc* 
trine  is  not  so  often  used  by  the  prophets  as  a 
motive  to  righteousness,  or  to  deter  men  from 
evil,  or  to  consdie  them  in  the  midst  of  suiSering. 
But  on  this  very  account  the  piety  of  these  an- 
cient saints  deserves  the  more  regard  and  admi- 
ration. It  was  in  a  high  degree  unpretending 
and  disinterested.  And  although  the  prospect 
of  what  lies  beyond  the  grave  was  very  indis- 
tinct in  their  view,  and  although,  as  Paul  said, 
they  saw  the  promised  blessings  only  from  afar, 
they  yet  had  pious  dispositions,  and  trusted  God. 
'rhey  held  merely  to  the  general  promise,  that 
God  their  Father  would  cause  it  to  be  well  with 
them  even  after  death.  Psalm  Ixxiii.  36,  38, 
<•  When  my  strength  and  my  heart  faileth,  God 
will  be  the  strength  of  my  heart,  and  my  portion 
for  ever." 

But  it  was  not  until  afler  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity that  the  ideas  of  the  Jews  on  this  subject 
appear  to  have  become  enlarged,  and  that  this 
doctrine  was  brought  by  the  prophets,  under  the 
divine  guidance,  into  a  more  immediate  con- 
nexion with  religion.  This  result  becomes  very 
apparent  after  the  reign  of  the  Grecian  kings 
over  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  their  persecutions  of 
the  Jews.  The  prophets  and  teachere  living  at 
that  time  (of  whose  writings,  however,  nothing 
has  come  down  to  us)  must  therefore  have  given 
to  their  natioii,  time  after  time,  more  instraction 


upon  this  snbjeot,  and  roust  have  explained  and 
unfolded  the  allusions  to  it  in  the  earlier  pro- 
phets. And  so  we  find  that  after  this  time,  more 
frequently  than  before,  the  Jews  sought  and 
found  in  this  doctrine  of  immortality  and  of  fu- 
ture reuibntion,  consolation  and  encouragement 
nnder  their  trials,  and  a  motive  to  piety.  Such 
disoouraes  were  therefore  frequently  put  in  the 
months  of  the  martyre  in  the  second  Book  of 
Maccabees— e«  g.,  vi.  36;  vii.  9,  seq.,  coll.  xii. 
43-^5.  Of.  also  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  ii.  1, 
seq. ;  and  especially  iii.  1,  seq.,  and  the  other 
apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

At  the  time  of  Christ  and  afterwards  this  doc- 
trine was  univereally  received  and  taught  by  the 
Pharisees,  and  was  indeed  the  prevailing  belief 
among  the  Jews;  as  is  well  known  from  the 
testimony  of  the  New  Testament,  of  Josephus, 
and  also  of  Philo.  Tacitus  also  notices  this 
firm  belief  of  the  Jews  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  In  his  history  (ver.  5)  he.  says,  ammof 
prttHo  out  wppHeÜMpfren^ftorum  mtema»putani* 
Cf.  an  Essay  comparing  the  ideas  oS  the  Apo- 
cryphal books  of  the  Old  Testament  on  the  sub- 
jects of  immortality,  resurrection,  judgment, 
and  retribution,  with  those  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, written  by  Frisch,  in  £ichhorn*s  Biblio- 
thek der  Biblischen  Literatur,  b.  iv«;  Ziegler's 
Theol.  Abband.,  th.  ii.  No.  4.  Flügge,  Ges- 
chichte des  Glaubens  an  Unsterblichkeit,  u.  s. 
w.,  th.  i.  But  the  Sadducees,  and  they  only, 
boasting  a  great  attachment  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  especially  to  the  books  of  Moses, 
denied  this  doctrine,  and,  at  the  same  time,  tlia 
existence  of  the  soul  as  distinct  from  the  body. 

But  Christ  did  more  to  illustrate  and  confirm 
this  consoling  doctrine  than  bad  been  before  done 
among  the  Jews  or  any  other  people ;  and  he 
fint  gave  to  it  that  high  practical  interest  which 
it  now  possesses.  Vide  s.  148,  at  the  beginning. 

in.  PlUloaop/Ucal  Arguments, 

As  soon  as  they  began  in  heathen  nations  to 
philosophize,  and  to  investigats  more  closely  the 
doctrines  relating  to  God  and  the  nature  and  des- 
tination of  man,  they  saw  the  importance  and 
great  practical  interest  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  It  was  found  to  exist 
already  as  a  popular  belief,  hut  they  now  endea- 
voured to  give  it  philosophical  proof  and  de- 
monstration. Here,  as  in  other  things,  the 
Greeks  distinguished  themselves  above  other 
nations.  They  laid  the  firet  ground  of  those  phi- 
losophical proofs  which  were  afterwards  e»* 
forced  anew  by  Christian  philosophera,  and  cof- 
rected  and  further  developed.  In  the  varied  web 
of  proof  in  our  modem  philosophical  schools« 
the  chief  thread  a,  and,  as  it  were,  the  entire  ma- 
terial, are  of  Grecian  origin.  According  to  the 
testimony  of  Cicero,  the  fint  Grecian  philoso- 
pher who  investigated  this  sobioet  was  Phei^ 
9x9 
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Of  des;  bat  according  to  Diogenes  LaSrtios,  it 
was  Thdies.  The  followers  of  Socrates,  how- 
ever, did  the  most  for  this  doctrine,  end  espe* 
eially  Plato,  in  bis  Pha^on.  The  Platonic  aiw 
gnments  are  fonnd  collected  in  the  Tasculan 
Qaestions  of  Cicero  (i.  93),  and  also  briefly 
stated  in  his  Treatise,  De  Senectate,  c.  31,  seq. 
With  regard  to  these  proofs,  it  is  diflScalt  for  us, 
with  our  present  ideas,  to  see  how  the  soul,  se- 
parated from  the  body,  could  maintain  its  own 
subsistence  or  personality,  since,  according  to 
Plato,  it  is  only- a  part  of  the  soul  of  the  world, 
to  which,  after  death,  it  will  return. 

There  were,  however,  some  among  the  Gre- 
cians who  denied,  or  at  least  doubted,  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  Among  these  was  Epi- 
ourus.  The  stoics  contended,  indeed,  for  the 
continuance  of  the  soul  after  death,  but  not  for 
its  absolute  immortality,  with  regard  to  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  speak  doubtfully ;  as, 
for  example,  Seneca  often  does  in  his  epistles. 
The  opinions  of  Aristotle  on  this  subject  are 
doubtful ;  many  of  his  disciples  have  concluded 
from  his  principles  that  the  soul  is  not  immor- 
tal—e.  g.,  among  his  old  followers,  Dic«archo8 ; 
among  the  later  Aristotelians,  AverrhoSs,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  Peter  Pomponatius,  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  in  his  book, 
«»De  Animi  Immortalitate,*'  edited  anew  by 
Prof.  Christi.  Gottfr.  Bardili ;  Tübingen,  1791, 
8vo.  He  endeavours  in  this  work  to  shew  that, 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  Averrhoistic- 
Aristotelian  philosophy,  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  cannot  be  demonstrated  on  natural  grounds. 

Even  among  Christians  there  have  been  some 
who  have  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
There  was,  for  example,  an  Arabian  teacher,  in 
the  third  century,  against  whom  Origen  wrote, 
who  maintained  that  the  soul  dies  with  the 
body,  but  is  again  raised  with  it  at  the  last  day ; 
an  opinion  which  was  revived  in  the  seventeenth 
century  by  William  Coward,  a  London  physi- 
cian. Still  more  strange  is  the  opinion  of  H. 
Dodwell,  who,  in  a  work  published  in  London, 
1706,  contended  that  souls  are  naturally  mortal, 
but  become  immortal  only  by  means  of  Chris- 
tian baptism. 

The  opinions  of  some  of  the  grosser  materi- 
alists of  modern  times  are  well  known«-«,  g., 
of  Toland,  Helvetius,  de  la  Mettrie,  and  the 
author  of  the  Systeme  de  la  Nature,  who  were 
followed  in  this  by  many  of  the  so-called  philo- 
sophers who  wrote  during  the  French  Revolu- 
tion ;  also  many  of  the  sceptics,  who  thought 
nothing  could  be  determined  on  this  subject— 
e.  g.,  Hume. 

A  few  words  respecting  these  philosophic  ar- 
guments themselves.  It  has  been  justly  re- 
marked by  philosophers  of  modern  times,  espe- 
cially by  Wolf,  that  three  things  are  involved 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul :  (a)  the  uninter- 


rupted eontimiance  of  the  substance  of  the  soul ; 
(6)  the  continuance  of  its  consciousness  ;  and 
consequently  (e)  the  lasting  recollection  of  the 
soul,  that  its  state  after  death  is  a  consequence 
of  that  which  preceded.  This  is  very  true ;  but 
long  before  these  philosophers  wrote,  all  these 
points  were  taught  in  the  Christian  doctrine,  as 
we  have  already  seen  in  s.  148.  Cf.  the  single 
passage,  Luke,  xvi. 

These  philosophical  proofs  are  either  meta- 
phy9ieal^,  e.,  drawn  fh>m  the  idea  which  we 
have  of  the  nature  and  attrihtftet  of  the  human 
soul ;  or  moroA— i.  e.  deduced  from  the  relation 
between  God  and  the  human  soul,  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  from  the  attributes  and  designs 
of  God,  and  the  destination  of  man  as  a  moral 
being,  as  learned  from  the  attributes  of  God. 
The  foundation  for  all  these  arguments  was  laid 
by  the  Greeks,  and  by  those  who  drew  imme- 
diately from  them.  In  modern  times,  however, 
they  have  been  revised  and  rendered  more  ac- 
curate, and  better  adapted  to  the  prevailing  sys- 
tems of  philosophy. 

(1)  The  Tnetaphyneal  proofs  are  derived  from 
the  timpk  nature  of  the  soul,  (its  immateriali- 
ty,) from  its  inherent  and  essential  activity,  and 
from  the  maxim  that  timpk  things  and  elemen- 
tary powers  do  not  perish.  Vide  Cic.  de  Se- 
nectute,  91,  seq.  None  but  God  can  destroy 
the  essential  being  of  the  soul ;  but  it  cannot  be 
shewn  that  he  either  will  destroy  it  or  wishes 
so  to  do.  But  from  this  argument  nothing  more 
than  the  bare  pomhiHiy  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  could  be  shewn.  But  this  possibility, 
if  it  depends  merely  upon  the  will  of  God,  is 
quite  as  obvious,  even  if  the  soul  has  not  that 
absolutely  simple  nature  which  is  ascribed  to 
it.  In  general,  a  complete  metaphysical  proof 
is  impossible,  because  we  know  so  little  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  soul.  The  doctrine  of  the 
timpUtity  of  the  human  soul,  in  the  strict  philo- 
sophical sense  of  this  term,  is  a  mere  philoso- 
phical hypothesis.    Vide  s.  51, 1.  3,  note. 

(3)  The  moral  proofs  are  far  more  conclusive, 
though  still  not  strong  enough  wholly  to  exclude 
all  doubt  and  solicitude.  Vide  the  introductory 
remarks  to  s.  148.  Some  of  these  moral  proofs 
were  urged  by  Plato  and  Cicero,  in  the  passages 
above  cited.  The  supposition  of  the  mortality 
of  the  soul  contradicts  all  our  ideas  of  the  attri- 
butes of  God— his  wisdom,  goodness,  and  jus- 
tice. Is  the  duration  of  man  limited  to  the  pre- 
sent life,  then  the  destination  of  man,  and  the 
designs  of  God  with  regard  to  him,  are  the  most 
inexplicable  riddle,  and  everything  is  full  of 
contradictions.  But  if  this  life  is  not  the  last, 
decisive  state  of  man,  but  is  to  be  regarded  only 
as  a  state  of  education,  trial,  purification,  and 
preparation  for  a  future  life,  then  the  plan  and 
connexion  of  things  becomes  clear  and  obvioas. 
Wo  are  moral  beings,  and  find  in  our  souls  caps- 
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cities  for  eTer  incraasing  moid  improTemest, 

and  we  feel  a  looging  after  immortality,  io  order 
to  make  higher  advances  io  that  moral  ami  spi- 
ritual perfection  in  which  the  attainments  of  the 
best  during  the  present  life  are  so  imperfect. 
These  capacities  and  this  longing  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  promises,  from  the  Creator.  For 
were  they  never  to  be  satisfied,  he  would  not 
have  placed  them  in  the  soul,  as  it  could  not 
have  been  his  design  to  deceive  us.  If  our 
souls  are  not  immortel,  then  the  beasts,  which 
have  merely  an  animal  nature,  and  no  rational 
and  moral  part,  are  far  better  in  their  condition 
than  we,  to  whom  a  higher  destination  has 
plainly  been  given ;  for  they  can  develop  their 
constitutional  capacities,  and  can  satisfy  the 
innate  propensities  of  their  natures.  And  shall 
not  we,  the  nobler  creation  of  God,  be  able  to 
develop  the  far  more  perfect  spiritual  and  moral 
powers  which  he  has  given  us,  and  to  satisfy 
our  spiritual  wants  % 

The  whole  system  of  the  rights  and  duties  of 
moral  beings  would  appear  to  be  a  web  of  incon- 
gruities if  the  present  life  were  the  only  one. 
And,  in  fine,  the  disorder  and  injustice  which 
are  obvious  in  the  destiny  of  men  in  their  earthly 
life  almost  irresistibly  compel  us  to  admit  this 
doctrine  to  be  true,  and  to  console  ourselves  in 
the  midst  of  these  disorders  by  the  belief  of  it. 
The  manifest  disorders  of  the  present  state  oc- 
casioned great  difficulty  to  all  thinking  men  of 
former  times,  who  did  not  fully  and  distinctly 
admit  the  truth  of  a  future  life  and  future  retri- 
bution. Vide  Job,  xxiv.  1,  seq, ;  Eccles.  viii. 
10,  11,  14;  ix.  1—3.  Vide  s.  71,  especially 
No.  VI.  ad  finem.  Cf.  L.  H.  Jacob,  Beweis 
für  die  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele  aus  dem  Be- 
grilTe  der  Püicht;  Zullichau,  1790,  8vo.  This 
proof  is  drawn  out  on  the  principles  of  the  Kant^ 
ian  philosophy,  and  was  written  in  answer  to 
the  prize-question  proposed  by  the  Stolpic  In- 
stitute at  Leiden,  *«  Whether  there  are  any  du- 
ties which,  on  grounds  of  reason,  a  man  would 
feel  himself  bound  to  perform  if  he  did  not  be» 
lieve  the  soul  to  be  immortal  I*' 

I^^ote, — ^l^he  following  are  some  of  the  princi- 
pal modern  writers  on  the  immortality  of  the 
soul : — Clark,  Sherlock,  Addison,  Reinbeck, 
Canz,  Reimaros,  Vornehmste  Wahrheiten  der 
natürlichen  Religion,  10  Abband.  Spalding, 
Die  Bestimmung  des  Menschen.  Jerusalem, 
Betrachtungen  über  die  Wahrheiten  der  Reli- 
gion, th.  1,  6  Beytr.  Noesselt,  Vertheidigung 
der  christlichen  Religion.  Mendelsohn,  Phae- 
don.  Villette,  Unterredungen  über  die  Gluck- 
seligkeit des  künftingen  Lebens.  Kant,  Kri- 
tik der  praktischen  Vernunft,  and  the  work  of 
Jacob  above  cited.  The  history  of  this  doctrine 
has  been  given  by  Oporin,  Franz,  Cotta,  Hen- 
nings, and  Flügge,  with  which  cf.  Struvius, 
Historia  Doctr.  Grascor  et  Romanorum  Philos. 


de  Statn  Animamm  post  Mortem ;  Alten,  1803, 
8vo.  Simon,  Geschichte  des  Glaubens  an  die 
Fortdauer  der  Seele  nach  dem  Tode,  an  Ge»- 
penster,  u.  s.  w ;  Heilbronu,  1804,  8vo.  Nie. 
Aug.  Herrich,  Sylloge  Scriptorum  de  Spiritibus 
Puris  et  Animabus  Humanis  Earumque  Mate- 
rialitate,  Immortalitate,  et  Statu  post  Mortem, 
deqne  Anima  Bestiarum;  Regensburg,  1 790, 8vo« 
[Matth.  Claudius.  Wandsbecker,  Bote,  th« 
V.  Hahn,  Lehrbuch,  s.  634,  £f.,  and  his  history 
of  this  doctrine,  s.  641,  £f.— Tr.] 

SECTION  CL. 

or  SOMB  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTAMT  Of  THE  VABI- 
OUS  OPINIONS  RESPECTING  THE  PLACE  OF  DE* 
PARTED  SOULS,  AND  THEIR  CONDITION  THERE. 

L  The  Place  of  their  Abode, 

(1)  Amono  many  rude  nations,  and  also 
among  some  which  are  cultivated,  (e.  g.,  ia 
America,  Thibet,  and  Hindostan,)  the  opinion 
is  found  to  prevail  that  the  soul  passes  from  ons 
body  into  another,  sometimes  another  human 
body,  sometimes  .that  of  beasts,  or  even  into 
plants  and  trees.  This  was  called  fistif»4v%<aaHt 
by  Pliny,  iransßguraiio.  Originally  this  trans- 
migration of  souls  was  not  regarded  as  a  matter 
of  retribution,  or  as  a  means  of  purification« 
This  turn  was  not  given  to  the  doctrine  until  a 
period  of  higher  cultivation.  It  came  to  be  un^ 
derstood  in  this  light,  for  example,  by  Pytha- 
goras and  Plato  among  the  Greeks.  The  belief 
in  this  doctrine  seems  rather  to  have  rested,  at 
first,  upon  a  certain  supposed  analogy  in  nature, 
where  one  body  is  observed  always  to  pass  into 
another,  and  even  when  it  seems  to  perish  only 
alters  its  form  and  returns  in  a  different  shape« 
This  belief  may  have  also  sprung  in  part  from 
the  almost  universal  idea  that  every  thing  ia 
the  whole  creation  is  animated  by  a  soul,  espe- 
oially  everything  possessing  an  internal  life  and 
power  of  motion—- e.  g.,  plants. 

This  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls 
has  also  been  held  in  modern  times  by  many  of 
the  Jews.  Vide  Eisonmenger,  Entdecktes  Ju- 
denthum,  th.  ii.  c.  61.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
shewn  that  this  opinion  preyailed  among  the 
Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ,  particularly  among 
the  Pharisees,  either  by  the  passages  of  the 
New  Testament  cited  in  favour  of  it,  or  by  those 
from  Josephus,  Antiq.  xviii.  2 ;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  12. 

Among  Christians,  this  notion  has  met  with 
but  little  favour ;  and  it  has  without  reason  been 
ascribed  to  the  Gnostics,  Manicheans,  and  even 
to  Origen.  The  reason  of  its  being  ascribed  to 
the  latter  was  his  belief  in  the  pre-existence  of 
the  soul  (vide  s.  57,  II.  1)— a  belief  which  in 
some  philosophical  systems  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration 
of  ths  soul.  Since  the  sevenVeenth  century  this 
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lias  been  again  regarded  ae  a  probable  doctrine, 
on  account  of  some  analogy  in  the  material 
worid,  and  has  been  again  advocated  by  Hel- 
mont,  Edelmann,  Leasing,  (Erziehung  des  Men- 
Bchengescblechts. ) 

iNoU. — The  doctrine  of  the  transmigration 
of  souls  has  received  new  light  from  tlie  inves- 
tigations which  have  been  made  of  late  in  East- 
ern literature.  A  deeply  interesting  exhibition 
of  this  subject  is  given  by  Fred.  Schlegel  in  his 
•«  Philosophie  der  Geschichte,"  b.  i.  s.  147.  He 
there  shews  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  faith  in  the  Eastern  world — 
that  it  rests  upon  a  religious  basis,  and  even  in 
the  earliest  periods  was  connected  with  the  idea 
of  retribution  and  sanctification.  The  soul,  it 
is  supposed,  after  having  been  soiled  and  cor- 
rupted by  its  contact  with  the  body  and  the 
world,  must  expiate  its  sins  by  wandering,  for 
an  appointed  cycle,  through  various  forms  of 
uncongenial  matter.  By  enduring  these  penal 
sufferings  for  a  long  time  it  becomes  purified, 
and  prepared  to  mingle  again  in  the  original, 
pure  fountain  from  which  it  proceeded.  At  the 
bottom  of  this  whole  belief  Jies  the  deep  and 
just  feeling,  that  af\er  man  has  wandered  so  far 
from  God,  in  order  to  approach  him  again  he 
must  travel  with  great  labour  through  a  long 
and  dreary  way ;  and  also  the  conviction,  that 
nothing  which  is  imperfect  or  stained  with  sin 
can  enter  into  the  pure  worid  of  blessed  spirits, 
or  be  for  ever  united  with  God. — ^Tr.] 

(3)  Far  more  general  was  the  opinion  among 
the  ancient  nations  that  the  abode  of  departed 
spirits  is  under  the  earth ;  because  the  dead  are 
laid  beneath  the  ground,  and  their  body  returns 
to  the  dust  The  souls  there  separated  from 
their  bodies  were  regarded  as  a  sort  of  a§rial 
beings,  or  ehades^  (m&aXa,  umbrw.)  Vide  s.  66, 
II.  coll.  8. 59, 1.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  ancient 
Eastern  nations  and  the  Greeks  agreed  in  this 
point;  while  still  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  the  latter  borrowed  their  ideas  from  the 
former. 

This  place  was  denominated  by  the  Hebrews 
hwf,  by  the  Greeks,  qitfi — ^the  word  by  which 
the  LXX.  always  translate  St:^.  The  term 
qJSiji  is  explained  by  Plutarch  (De  Is.  et  Osir.) 
by  decjc;,  oopofoir,  darkt  where  one  sees  nothing. 
It  is  allegorically  explained  by  Plato,  in  his 
Cratylus,  as  the  invisible  world,  because  the 
place  is  unseen.  Neither  of  these  terms  is  used 
in  the  scriptures  to  signify  exactly  the  graven 
still  less^  place  cf  the  damned  i  nor  are  they 
used  in  this  sense  by  any  of  the  fathers  in  the 
first  three  centuries.  Vide  s.  96, 1.  The  same 
place  is  called  among  the  Hebrews  f>ci  ni^nnn, 
as  in  Homer,  wth  yaia»^  vitb  xt^ei  ycuof,  and 
the  entrance  to  it  is  placed  by  the  Greeks  in  the 
extreme  west.  Where  the  sun  goes  down,  and 
his  light  and  fire  are  extinguished,  there,  it  was 


naturally  supposed,  is  the  place  where  all  things 
perish,  and  where  darkness  reigns. 

Both  the  Hebrews  and  Greeks  describe  this 
under'tvorkt  as  a  great  kingdom,  and  both  use 
the  phrase,  gatee  cf  deaths  or  Hades,  C f.  H  omer. 
Here,  according  to  the  ideas  of  men  in  the  ear' 
Ueei  agetf  the  shades  of  the  good  and  the  bad 
dwell  together,  without  any  distinction  or  any 
marked  separation.  Thus  it  is  where  St«^  is 
introduced  in  the  Old  Testament — e.  g.,  Is.  sir., 
where  there  is  a  kind  of  distinction  of  rank,  and 
kings  sit  upon  thrones ;  but  where  nothing  de* 
finite  and  clear  is  said  respecting  a  distinction 
in  the  places  of  the  pious  and  the  wicked.  Thus 
in  Homer,  too,  even  those  who  are  punished  are 
in  the  same  place  with  the  other  shades,  Odys. 
xi.  575,  seq. 

But  aftet  a  time  these  places  in  the  lower 
world  were  divided,  and  the  residences  of  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked  were  conceived  of  as 
separate.    Thus  Tartarus  among  the  Greeks, 
which,  during  the  time  of  Homer  and  Hesiod, 
was  regarded  merely  as  the  prison  of  the  Titans, 
became  gradually  the  universal  abode  of  the 
damned.    So  it  is  with  Plato  and  others,  who 
are  followed  by  Virgil,  ^n.  vi.    In  the  same 
way  did  the  conceptions  of  the  Jews  on  this 
subject  become  more  developed  in  later  periods. 
According  to  Luke,  xvi.  33 — ^36,  both  the  rich 
man  and  Lazarus  are  in  Hades,  but  a  wide  gulf, 
(xpifffUk  fuya^)  as  it  is  figuratively  represented 
in  the  parable,  separates  the  fields  of  the  blessed 
from  the  place  of  the  damned ;  no  one  may  or 
can  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other.    The  Jews 
too,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  called  the  place 
of  punishment,  where  wicked  men  and  angels 
are  reserved  unto  the  day  of  judgment,  Tapr  ofof. 
Vide  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  7;  2  PeL  ii.  4;  wbeie 
Toprofott  appears.    Cf.  s.  63,  H. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  sacred  writers 
retained  the-  phraseology  common  among  their 
contemporaries,  in  order  to  be  more  easily  un- 
derstood by  them,  and  to  make  a  stronger  im« 
pression  upon  their  minds.  7%cy,  however, 
used  all  this  only  in  the  way  of  figure  and  figo* 
rative  representation,  by  which  they  designed 
to  set  forth  the  most  important  truths  with  re- 
gard to  the  state  of  departed  spirits;  as  any  one 
may  see  from  Luke,  xvi.,  2  Pet.  ii.,  &c. 

The  whole  kingdom  of  the  dead  is  described 
by  the  ancients  in  a  threefold  method-^vix.,  (a) 
as  a  dark,  desolate,  silent  region,  the  land  of 
forgetful ness,  rest,  and  inactivity;  since  the 
dead  rest  silently  in  the  grave  under  the  earth, 
and  are  cut  off  from  all  connexion  with  the  liv- 
ing  world.  Cf.  the  texts  cited  from  the  Old 
Testament,  s.  149,  II.  (in  init)  This  gave 
rise  to  the  idea  respecting  the  sleep  ef  the  soul 
in  after  times,  {h)  Again  it  was  described  u 
a  kingdom  full  of  motion  and  activity,  and  as 
resembling  as  nearly  as  possible  the  present 
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'world.  Gf.  Isttish,  sir.  (e)  Bat  in  process  of 
time  these  two  representations  were  connected 
togrether  in  a  great  variety  of  ways. 

Now  the  sacred  writers,  and  Christ  himself, 
often  make  ose  of  figurative  expressions,  bor- 
rowed from  these  ideas,  though  they  also  fre- 
quently exchange  them  for  others  which  are 
more  literal.  Thus  what  Christ  represents  in 
Luke,  xxi.,  under  the  image  of  a  steep  walled 
grave,  he  describes  elsewhere  witKoot  a  figure— 
viz.,  that  the  states  of  men  in  the  future  world 
will  be  very  diverse,  but  exactly  apportioned, 
both  as  to  happiness  and  misery,  according  to 
their  conduct  in  this  life;  and  that  it  will  not 
depend  upon  the  choice  of  men  to  pass  from 
one  state  to  the  other.  Cf.  Matt  xxv.  The 
hindrances  here  are  as  great  and  insurmountable 
as  a  deep  chasm  is  to  one  who  would  pass  from 
one  place  to  another.    Cf.  s.  148, 1. 

The  ancient  languages  were  still  more  defi- 
cient than  those  of  the  present  day  in  philoso- 
phically definite  expressions  for  objects  beyond 
the  cognizance  of  the  senses.  Indeed,  many 
things  could  not  be  so  much  as  conceived  of 
without  a  symbolical  representation;  hence 
such  are  often  found  even  in  the  writings  of 
Plato,  and  other  Grecian  philosophers.  Ac- 
cording to  this  raetfiod,  one  could  not  indeed 
teach  in  so  exact  and  definite  a  manner ;  but  he 
would  make  a  stronger  impression  upon  the 
feelings  and  desires,  and  succeed  better  in 
awakening  religious  dispositions  among  those 
who  were  unacquainted  with  philosophical  lan- 
guage. This  hint  is  very  important  for  the  re- 
ligious teacher.  If  he  follows  the  method  of 
instruction  pursued  in  schools  of  philosophy, 
and  adopts  their  phraseology,  he  will  accom- 
plish but  little,  and  often  be  entirely  unintelli- 
gible to  his  hearers.  He  must  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Bible,  and  make  use  alternately 
of  figurative  and  literal  representations.  In  fact, 
the  whole  representation  of  the  invisible  world 
roust  be  figurative  and  symbolical,  even  when 
we  make  use  of  the  most  literal  expressions  in 
our  power.  It  is  all  a  mere  comparison  of  the 
invisible  world  with  something  like  it  in  the 
world  of  sense.  For  what  the  apostle  said, 
"eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  hath  not  heard,"  &c., 
is  literally  true  in  application  to  this  subject. 

With  regard  to  Orcus,  and  the  different  views 
entertained  on  this  subject  among  Christians, 
cf.  Gotta,  De  Inferno  ejusque  Sede ;  Tübingen, 
1775.  As  to  the  ideas  of  the  Hebrews,  cf.  the 
works  of  Ziegler  and  Ammon,  Ueber  das  Tod- 
tenreich  der  Hebrteer;  Erlangen,  1792.  Gf. 
also,  an  Excursus  of  Heyne  on  the  fourth 
£neid,  and  other  works  cited  below. 

Note, — ^To  any  unprejudiced  observer  it  can- 
not but  appear  a  great  excellence  in  the  Bible, 
and  especially  in  the  New  Testament,  that  it 
takes  no  part  in  the  absurd  conceptions  which 


have  often  prevailed  on  this  subject,  and  firom 
which  the  greatest  philosophers  are  not  alto- 
gether free-— e.  g.,  Plato.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Bible  is  equally  deserving  of  praise 
for  not  exhibiting  pure  truths  in  metaphysical 
language,  and  making  them  the  object  of  dry 
and  curious  speculation,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  highest  degree  intelligible,  so  that  their 
practical  application  is  obvious  to  every  one. 

(3)  But  many  believed  that  departed  souls 
remain  in  or  about  the  graves  or  dwellings  of 
the  dead,  either  for  ever,  or  for  a  long  time.  So 
many  nations  of  different  degrees  of  cultivation. 
The  opinion  was  formerly  very  widely  diffused, 
that  departed  spirits  linger  for  a  long  time 
around  the  dead  body,  or  at  least  sometimea 
return  to  it  from  the  kingdom  of  the  dead ;  and 
hence,  in  part,  the  belief  in  spectres,  s.  66,  IL 
These  ideas  prevailed  to  some  extent  among 
the  Jews  and  many  Christians ;  and  even  at  the 
Concil.  Iliberit.  in  the  year  313,  it  is  forbidden 
to  kindle  a  light  in  buiying-grounds,  lest  the 
spirits  of  the  saints  should  be  disturbed. 

Q.  OpmuniB  req)eäing  the  state  of  Departed  Soitk* 

(1)  It  is  apparent  from  what  has  been  said, 
that,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  ancients,  the 
employments,  the  state  and  life  of  departed 
souls,  resemble  the  life  of  men  in  this  upper 
world — an  idea  in  which  many  germs  of  truth 
are  involved.  We  find  nothing  said  respecting 
the  sleep  of  the  seal  either  in  the  Old  or  New 
Testaments,  nor  in  the  earliest  monuments  of 
other  nations.  Vide  s.  148.  Quite  as  foreign 
from  the  conceptions  of  the  earliest  periods  is 
die  idea  that  the  dead  have  no  recollection  of 
their  earthly  life,  and  take  no  interest  in  human 
affairs.  The  opposite  of  this  is  clear  from  the 
earliest  records— e.  g.,  from  Homer  (Odys.  xi* 
coll.  II.  xxii.  389,  390),  and  from  the  holy 
scriptures,  (Is.  xiv.,  Luke,  xvi.)  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  so  many  nations  believed  that 
the  dead  sometimes  return,  appear  to  men,  and 
have  personal  intercourse  with  the  living.  And 
hence  too  the  error  of  invoking  the  aaintg.  These 
superstitious  conclusions,  however,  are  not  fii- 
voured  by  the  doctrine  of  Christ  Vide  Luke, 
xvi.  27— 31. 

It  was  very  natural,  even  for  nations  having 
no  direct  revelation,  to  come  to  the  thought  that 
the  shades  in  Hades  recognise  each  other,  have 
mutual  intercourse,  and  perpetuate  the  friend- 
ship begun  in  the  present  life.  This  idea 
might,  indeed,  like  many  others,  have  been 
abstracted  from  the  mere  phantoms  rf  a  dream* 
For  in  dreams  our  departed  friends  appear  to 
be  cognizable,  as  Patroclus  did  to  Achilles» 
even  as  to  his  eyes,  voice,  and  stature,  II.  xxiii.. 
66,  seq.  107.  This  may  be  justified  also  by  an 
appeal  to  scripture,  Luke,  xvi. ;  Heb.  xii.  23» 
and  Revelation.  Tlie  soul,  indeed,  is  no  longer 
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n^rded  as  a  fine  material  aabatanoe,  as  it  often 
was  in  anoient  times;  bat  these  delightful  views 
lose  nothing  on  this  account,  as  some  have  most 
nnphilosophically  supposed.  For  one  may  be 
leoognised  otherwise  than  by  his  body,  and 
may  be  loved,  too,  otherwise  than  corporeally. 
Why  then  should  not  departed  souls  recognise 
each  other,  even  when  they  no  longer  possess 
bodies! 

(3)  In  the  childhood  of  nations,  the  ideas  of 
men  have  been  commonly  very  vague  and  inde- 
finite with  regard  to  the  happy  or  mUerabk  state 
of  departed  souls.  Of.  Meiners,  Geschichte  der 
Religionen,  s.  174—178.  With  regard  to  what 
the  Israelites  in  the  earliest  times  knew  on  this 
subject,  while  they  yet  saw  the  promises  in  an 
obscure  distance,  cf.  s«  149,  II.  Many  of  the 
heathen  nations  represented  the  state  of  the 
dead,  not  indeed  as  wholly  miserable;  still  they 
regarded  it  as  not  altogether  desirable,  and  often 
as  rather  worse  than  better,  in  comparison  with 
their  state  in  this  world.  Achilles  in  Hades 
does  not  speak  of  death  very  favArably,  but 
would  rather  till  the  field  on  earth,  as  a  day 
labourer,  than  rule  all  the  hosts  of  the  shades ; 
Odys.  xL  487.  For  the  Elynum  in  Homer  is 
not  as. yet  the  residence  of  the  departed  souls  of 
men,  but  only  the  abode  of  heroes  or  demigods. 

But  by  degrees  they  advanced  to  more  en- 
larged and  correct  conceptions.  The  Greeks 
then  supposed  that  good  men  participate  here- 
after in  the  joys  of  Elysium,  and  that  crimes 
are  pnnished  in  Hades.  At  first,  however,  only 
the  grrosser  offences  were  supposed  liable  to 
punishment  there,  and  in  Homer,  one  offence 
only— ^er/tiry ;  II.  iii.  378 ;  xix.  359, 360.  This 
indicates  the  great  simplicity  and  the  very  de- 
fective ideas  on  moral  subjects  which  still  pre- 
vailed, since  only  the  very  grossest  crimes  were 
regarded  as  worthy  of  panishment.  After- 
wards, in  the  greater  advance  of  cultivation,  and 
the  higher  perfection  of  moral  ideas,  the  number 
of  crimes  punished  in  Hades  was  very  mach 
increased ;  and  at  length  it  was  believed  that 
every  virtue  is  there  rewarded  and  every  vice 
punished.  So  it  is  represented  by  Plato,  and 
other  Grecian  philosophers ;  so  also,  in  imita- 
tion of  them,  by  Virgil,  ^neid,  vi.  Vide  Heyne, 
Excurs.  1  and  8. 

A  gradual  development  of  ideas  is  also  no- 
ticed among  the  Israelites.  In  general,  the 
great  multitude  among  them,  as  among  other 
people,  formed  very  gross  conceptions  respect- 
ing the  joys  and  pains  following  death,  and  re- 
garded them  as  merely  corporeal^  since  they 
were  unable  to  conceive  of  any  other.  Many 
onderstood  literally  the  expressions,  to  be  in 
AhrahanCn  howm^  to  »it  down  at  table  vfitk  Jibra- 
ham^  Itaae^  and  Joeeb  ,*  the  more  enlightened, 
however,  used  them  only  as  figurative  expres- 
sions, as  Christ  himself  always  understood  and 


explained  them  in  his  instmetions— e.  g«.  Lake, 
xvi. 

(3)  The  doctrine  respecting  an  intermediaie 
state  of  departed  souls,  and  respecting  pwga' 
tary.    Cf.  s.  148,  III.,  and  Moms,  p.  390. 
Such  a  state,  in  which  the  fate  of  men  is  onde- 
cided  until  the  day  of  judgmentF— a  state  which 
is  neither  heaven  nor  hell,  neither  being  blessed 
nor  damned,  was  supposed  by  many  of  the 
church  fathers—«,  g.,  Justin  the  Martyr,  Ire» 
n»u8,  and  Tertullian.    Only   some   eouaent 
saints  and  martyrs,  it  was  supposed,  come  at 
once  into  heaven;  and  only  the  grossest  sinners 
go  at  once  into  hell.    This  intermediate  stale 
they  call,  taking  the  appellation  from  Luke, 
xvL,  Sinum  Abrahamu    To  this  they  referred 
the  text,  1  Pet.  iii.  19,  to.  iv  ^xa«$  itvsvfukta. 
Vide  s.  96.    Thither  Christ  went,  and  rescned 
from  thence  the  patriarchs  and  other  pioas  men 
who  had  died  before  his  atonement  was  made. 
This  place  was  afterwards  called  kmbu»  («vpe- 
rioT  or  exterior  pars  ittfemi)  patrum  /  and  a  Umr- 
bue  infanUum  was  also  supposed  (and  is  still 
believed   by  the  Romish  church)  into  which 
children  go,  because  they  are  not  actually  con- 
demned, having  committed  no  peeeata  aeiuah'a, 
while  still,  in  consequence  of  original  sin,  they 
are  unable  to  attain  to  the  blessed  vision  of 
God. 

The  foundation  for  the  doctrine  of  purgatoiy 
is  found  even  in  the  second  and  third  centuries. 
Its  origin  may  be  traced  back  to  the  Pythagi^ 
rean  or  Platonic  philosophy.  Souls,  according 
to  Plato,  are  a  part  of  the  divine  natura,  which, 
however,  are  confined  in  the  body,  as  in  a  pri- 
son. Vide  s.  74, 1,  ad  finem.  Now,  even  aftn 
the  sool  of  man  is  disembodied,  there  still 
cleaves  to  it  much  sin  and  impurity,  acquired 
from  its  contact  with  the  body,  and  this  im- 
purity is  regarded  by  Plato  as  a  natural  neb' 
tien.  It  cannot  therefore,  immediately  on  leav- 
ing the  body,  return  again  to  its  original  souree. 
With  some,  the  disorder  is  incurable^  and  these 
are  the  htt,  who  go  at  once  to  IhrtaruMf  with 
others,  it  is  curable,  and  these  are  purged  and 
purified  in  Hades.  This  process  Plato  com- 
pared with  purification  (xaS^ffif)  by  water,  air, 
and  fire ;  and  represented  this  state  as  an  inter- 
mediate  one.  Vide  Plato,  Phedon,  c  63 ;  and 
Virgil,  iEneid,  vi.  735—751,  and  Heyne,  Ex- 
cur,  xiii. 

This,  with  many  other  Platonic  doctrines  and 
fables,  was  early  transferred  to  Christianity. 
We  find  traces  of  it  among  the  Gnostics,  (ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  Irensus,  ii.  51,  seq.«) 
in  the  writings  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  the 
second  century,  and  of  Origen,  in  the  third.  Bat 
after  the  fourth  century  it  was  more  widely  di^ 
fused  through  the  Latin  church.  It  is  found 
in  Hieronymus,  Lactantius,  Ambrosias,  and 
even  Augustine;  the  latter  of  whom»  however. 
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tliough  he  speaks  of  igmt  purgahfiw^  regards 
.  the  subject  as  doubtful*    In  the  sixth  cenkory 
'        this  doctrine  was  taught  by  Gregory  the  Great, 
in  the  eighth  by  Beda,  Boniface,  and  others.  It 
^        was  sepposed  that  those  Christians  only  who 
1        eommit  no  deliberate  sin  after  baptism  are  ex- 
I        empt  from  this  punishment,  or  snch  as  become 
)        martyrs,  or  who,  by  assuming  the  monastic  life, 
have  made  atonement  for  their  sins.     Gross  of- 
fenders— ^those  who,  according  to  Plato,  are 
irrecoTerably  disordered,  pass  immediately  after 
death  into  hell.    Those  who  haye  not  sinned  so 
grossly,  (who  are  recoverable,)  or  whose  repent- 
ance commences  in  the  present  life,  but  remains 
imperfeet,  alihoagh  they  are  not  eternally  con- 
demned, yet  do  not  attain  at  once  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  God.    Such  persons,  it  was  supposed, 
need  to  be  purified  and  to  make  expiation  for 
their  sins  by  the  endurance  of  certain  penalties 
appointed  by  God,  eonceived  of  under  the  image 
of  purifying  by  fire.  The  advocates  of  this  view 
endeavoured  to  support  it  by  such  texts  of  scrip- 
ture as  the  following — viz.,  1  Cor.  iii.  13,  (as 
by  fire ;)  Jude,  ver.  23 ;  Malachi,  iii.  3  $  3  Mace, 
zii.  39. 

This  doctrine  became  connected  with  many 
opinions  and  practices  equally  onscriptural,  es- 
pecially with  offering  prayer  for  the  dead,  and 
making  satisfaction  to  relieve  them  from  punish- 
ment; and  also  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord*8 
Supper  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  dead— a  doctrine 
which  prevailed  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries;  at  which  time,  also,  masses  offered 
in  order  to  free  souls  from  purgatory  became 
common.  As  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  the 
feast  of  ail  muii  was  appointed  by  Pope  John 
XVIII.  This  doctrine  was  now  adopted  by  the 
schoolmen  into  their  systems— e.  g.,  by  Peter 
of  Lombardy,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  others. 
The  most  frightful  representations  were  given 
of  purgatory,  founded  upon  stories  of  the  appa- 
rition of  souls  from  thence,  &c.  The  theolo- 
gians, too,  contended  respecting  the  place,  man- 
ner, and  duration  of  this  punishment.  And  the 
council  at  Florence,  in  1439,  gave  this  doctrine 
the  authority  of  a  formal  article  of  faith.  As 
such,  it  still  continues  in  the  Romish  church, 
j  and  was  re-established  by  the  council  at  Trent. 
This  doctrine,  however,  of  the  Romish  church 
respecting  purgatory,  as  it  has  been  gradually 
developed  by  the  schoolmen,  and  as  it  was  es- 
tablished by  the  council  at  Florence,  differs  in 
two  essential  points  from  the  old  Platonic  no- 
tion which  was  adopted  by  Origen  and  other 
church  fathers — viz.,  (a)  According  to  Origen 
and  the  Platonists,  all  without  exception  are 
subjected  to  this  purification,  although  some 
need  it  more,  and  others  less.  But  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Romish  church,  those  only 
go  into  purgatory  who,  though  they  have  been 
baptized  and  believe,  are  not  of  perfect  viiti^e. 


(6)  According  to  Origen  and  the  Platonie  idea, 
the  whole  design  of  this  suffering  is  to  promols 
the  moral  improvement  and  perfection  of  men ; 
but  according  to  the  conception  of  the  Romish 
church,  it  is  designed  to  make  atonement  and 
expiation  for  sin. 

Note. — Works  on  this  subject,  (a)  Hi$tort- 
ealt  Jac.  Windet,  2fpa>/«afev(  iniatoutcoi  de 
Vita  Functorom  Statu  ex  Hebraeorum  et  Gre- 
corum  eomparatis  Sententiis  concinnatus ;  Lon* 
dini,  1663---64.  Systeme  des  Anciens  et  des 
Modernes  sur  TEtat  des  Arnes  separ^es  de 
Corps ;  k  Londres,  1757,  3  tom.  8vo.  Thom. 
Burnet,  De  Statu  Mortuornm  et  Resnrgentium ; 
London,  1767;  against  which,  and  in  behalf  of 
the  Romish  doctrine,  there  were  treatises  writ- 
ten by  Muratori,  Columna,  and  others.  Baom- 
garten.  Hist.  Doctrin»  de  Statu  Animarum  se- 
paratarum;  Hale,  1754.  Cotta,  Reeentiores 
qusdam  Controversin  de  Statu  Animi  post 
Mortem;  Tübingen,  1758.  (ft)  PkilosopMeal 
and  doctrinal  works :  Wemsdorf,  De  Animarum 
separatarum  Statu,  earumdemque  cum  Vi  vis 
commercio,  in  his  •«Collec.  Disputt.*'  tom.  i. 
No.  15.  The  best  and  latest  works  on  the  state 
of  the  soul  after  death  are  collected  by  Ldscher, 
Dresden,  1735.  Meier,  Philosophische  Be- 
trachtung vom  Zustande  der  Seele  nach  dem 
Tode;  Halle,  1769.  J.  E.  Schubert,  Gedanken 
vom  ewigen  Leben,  und  Zustand  der  Seele  nach 
dem  Tode;  Jena,  1747.  J.  C.  Lavater,  Aus- 
sichten in  die  Ewigkeit;  Zurich,  1773,  3  th. 
8vo.    Other  works  are  cited  s.  160. 

SECTION  CLL 

WHAT  IS  UNDERSTOOD  BT  TBB  "RBSÜRKICTION' 
or  THB  DBAD  ;"  THB  MBAMINO  OF  THE  WORD 
"  RBSURRBCTION ;''  AND  WHAT  IS  TAUOHT  RB- 
SPBCTINO  IT  BT  THB  JBW8. 

I.  What  ü  undtntood  hy  the  Reattrredion  of  the 
Dead, 

By  this  is  meant,  the  revivification  of  the  hu- 
man body  after' it  has  been  forsaken  by  the 
soul,  or,  the  reunion  of  the  soul  hereafter  with 
the  body  which  it  had  occupied  in  the  present 
world.  Death  was  compared  with  sleep,  and 
the  dead  body  with  a  sleeping  person,  oosts^, 
xoififfiivtiii  s.  147, 1.  Hence  the  terms  which 
literally  signify  to  aufoke,  to  riu  ifp,  to  rise  out 
(feleepf  are  also  used  to  denote  the  resurrection 
of  the  lifeless  body— -e.  g.,  in  Hebrew,  the 
terms  d^,  o\7n,  and  in  Hellenistic  Greek,  ayv- 
(fftifu,  i^dutaoii,  (with  the  Rabbins,  nppfi), 
lyctpM,  and  lycpo&f  ix  vexpwy.  Of  the  Hteral 
sense  of  these  terms,  examples  may  be  found 
everywhere ;  cases  of  the  derived  signification 
occur  where  these  terms  are  used  with  the  qua^ 
lification  he  vcxpw«'— e.  g.,  where  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  is  spoken  of«  and  that  of  otben 
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whose  body  U  to  bo  reotorod  like  kis.  Vide 
John*  ▼.  91,i28;  1  Cor.  xt.  3,  4,  20, 53. 

The  Jews  were  also  accaBtomed  to  speak  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  under  the  image  of 
a  new  or  teeond  hirth,  to  which  they  were  led 
by  the  passage  Is.  xxvi.  19,  **The  earth  will 
again  bring  forth  her  dead."  Vide  Michaelis^s 
Commentary  on  Heb.  i.  5.  Again,  aviattifu 
was  used  even  by  the  ancient  classical  Greeks 
to  denote  the  retarning  of  the  dead  to  life.  So 
it  was  in  Homer,  II.  zzi.  64,  seq.,  where 
Achilles  says,  *«  What  a  wonder !  all  the  Tro- 
jans slain  by  me  shall  again  arise  from  the 
kingdom  of  the  dead,  (ß(ifaatrfiO¥tM,)"  Cf.  II. 
zxiv.  756.  Cicero  and  Livy  designate  this  idea 
by  the  phrase  ab  inferü  exniiere*  In  ^scby» 
las,  the  term  aißdotaatt  is  used  for  the  same 
thing. 

But  the  same  terms  which  signify  ariting^ 
and  the  being  awakened  from  aleep^  also  denote 
figuratively,  (1)  a  restoration  to  a  more  happy 
condition,  in  opposition  to  a  state  of  fall  and 
pro$tration.  In  this  general  sense  they  are  used 
in  two  ways^*viz.,  phytically"-^*  g.,  a  sick 
man  rising  from  his  bed  and  recovering  his 
health  is  said  wdatrjvM,  Is.  xxxviii.  9;  and 
again  in  a  moral  »ense^  used  with  reference  to 
the  reformation  of  a  man  who  rites  from  his  fall. 
And  so  (2)  the  terms  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
and  being  raised  from  the  deadf  denote,  figura- 
tively, (a)  external  and  physical  restoration  to 
a  happy  condition,  deaih  being  the  representa- 
tive of  misery^  and  Ufe  of  happinew  e.  g..  Is. 
xxvi.  19,  20;  Ezek.  xxxvii.;  where  the  subject 
is  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  afVer  a  long  and 
terrible  persecution,  and  the  reward  of  the  vir- 
tnotts.  Cf.  Dathe,  a.  1.  (6)  A  moral  restora- 
tion or  renovation  of  men— e.  g.,  Eph.  v.  14, 
lyE(pc  ....  avotff  a  ix  Mxpwy,  coll.  i.  19, 20,  and 
Rom.  viii.  10,  &c. 

IL  Doctrine  of  the  Jews  respeäing  tlte  Reewree- 
turn  of  the  Dead, 
(1)  There  are  obvious  traces  of  the  doctrine 
that  the  soul  will  survive  the  body,  even  in  the 
oldest  Jewish  writings,  (vide  s.  149,  II. ;)  but 
of  the  doctrine,  that  the  body  will  hereafter  be 
raised  to  life  and  the  whole  man  be  restored, 
there  are  no  very  clear  intimations  in  the  ea^ 
liest  writings.  There  is  nothing  in  these  writ- 
ings which  is  inconsistent  with  such  a  doctrine, 
or  opposed  to  it;  but  neither,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  there,  in  those  early  ages,  any  distinct  in- 
formation or  revelation  communicated  on  this 
subject.  The  passage,  Job,  xix.  25,  seq.,  is  in- 
deed cited  in  behalf  of  this  opinion,  and  such  a 
construction  of  this  passage  is  strenuously  vin- 
dicated by  Michaelis  and  Schul  tens.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Vulgate,  which  Luther  for  the  most 
part  follows,  this  passage  very  clearly  teaches 
this  doctrine;  and  many  persons,  having  been 


aocastomed  to  this  leaderiog  from  their  yonlh, 
are  startied  by  any  doubts  with  respect  to  iu 
Bo^ 

(a)  It  is  remarkable,  that  neither  the  aacieat 
Jewish  teachers,  nor  Christ  or  his  apostles,  ever 
appealed  to  this  passage  which  appears  so  plain 
to  us.  This  explanation,  therefore,  appears  to 
have  been  unknown  to  them,  nor  can  tbere  be 
found  any  trace  of  it  in  the  SeptnaginL 

(fi)  It  is  not  in  itself  probable  that  this  doc- 
trine should  have  been  at  once  so  clearly  re- 
vealed in  so  ancient  a  writing.  This  would  be 
contrary  to  all  analogy.  For  knowledge  of  this 
kind  has  always  been  gradually  developed,  and 
the  revelations  made  to  man  follow  in  regular 
gradation  one  after  another. 

(c)  If  Job  had  such  distinct  expectations  and 
hopes,  it  is  hard  to  account  for  it  that  he  did  not 
earlier  express  them,  that  he  did  not  oAener 
console  himself  with  them,  and  that  he  con- 
stantly recurs  to  his  old  complaints  and  doubts, 
which  would  have  been  entirely  set  aside  and  an- 
swered by  the  knowledge  of  any  such  doctrine. 

((f)  Nor  can  it  be  accounted  for  that  his 
friends  should  have  replied  nothing  to  the  state- 
ment of  such  a  doctrine  as  this,  since  they  take 
up,  one  by  one,  all  his  remarks,  his  complaints, 
and  his  consolations,  and  refute  them.  Would 
they,  now,  have  passed  by  unnoticed  this  most 
important  of  all  bis  arguments? 

\e)  From  many  passages  in  the  book  of  Job 
it  is  clear  that  he  was  indeed  acquainted  with  a 
life  after  death  (he  speaks  of  ^«<i^);  but  there 
is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  believed  in  a 
state  of  retribution  beyond  the  grave.  Vide 
ch.  xiv.  7 — 12;  vii.  6;  ix.25;  xviL  11^16; 
xvi.  22,  seq. 

(/)  The  common  translation  of  this  passage, 
according  to  which  it  is  made  to  teach  so  plainly 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  does  violence  to 
the  words  of  the  original,  and  is  contrary  to  the 
whole  iuae  loquendi  of  the  Bible.  This  Mi- 
chaelis perceived.  He  therefore  alters  the  text, 
and,  by  a  comparison  with  the  ancient  dialects, 
makes  out  an  artificial  rendering,  according  to 
which  the  passage  treats  of  the  resurrection. 

The  most  natural  construction  of  this  passage 
is,  to  understand  it  as  relating  to  Job^s  restora- 
tion to  health  and  recovery  from  sickness,  which 
he  so  ardently  wished  and  hoped  for.  Vide 
Morus,  p.  293.  This  text  would  then  be  illus- 
trated by  one  still  more  plain  in  the  same  book, 
viz.,  ch.  xlii.  25.  He  refutes  the  national  prpjo- 
dice  which  his  friends  were  continually  objectr 
ing  against  him,  that  sickness  and  other  external 
calamities  are  always  to  be  regarded  as  the  con- 
sequence of  sins  committed  by  the  sufferer.  He 
pleads  that  even  piety  and  rectitude  are  not  al- 
ways exempt  from  these  calamities.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  he  cherishes  the  hope,  which 
he  elsewhere  expresses,  that  God  will  justify 
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him  in  the  view  of  his  enemies  and  accusers,  by 
en  entire  restoration;  and  this  hope  becomes 
here  so  strong  that  it  leads  him  to  look  upon  his 
recovery  as  certain.  Cf.  Eichhom^is  Essay, 
Hiob*s  Hoflrnnngen,in  his  •<  Allgemeinen  Bibli- 
othek, der  biblischen  Literatar,'^  b.  i.  s.  367 ;  also 
Henke,  Narratio  Critiea  de  Interpretatiöne  loci, 
Job,  xix.  25,  97,  in  Antiqna  Eeclesia,  Heimst. 
1783,  4to.,  (in  bis  "Opnsc.**) 

According  to  this  view,  the  text  may  be  trans- 
lated as  follows: — «*I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
lives.  And  ere  long,  he,  who  now  lies  in  the 
dust,  will  arise,  (be  who  is  deeply  bowed  down 
by  sickness  and  pain  will  recover;)  afthough 
my  skin  is  consomed,  I  shall  yet  in  this  body  see 
God,  (i.  e.,  have  in  him  a  gracious  God,  be 
blessed  and  restored  by  him;)  as  ^friend  shall 
I  see  him,  and  no  more  as  an  adversary.  I  wait, 
full  of  longing  desire,  for  his  help.  Then  shall 
ye  say,  when  my  innocence  is  clear,  why  did 
we  persecute  this  man  ?"  Ilgen,  in  his  work, 
««Jobi  antiquissimi  carminis  Hebraid  natura 
atque  virtutes,'*  p.  161,  seq.,  thus  translates: 
••  Vivit,  scio  enim,  causae  mee  patronus.  Qui 
eontemiut  in  puhere  jaeetf  victor  caput  attolet. 
Haerebo  adhuc  in  cute,  diira  hac  vi  contnsa :  ex 
hac  cutieula  videbo  Deum.  Quern  ego  mihi 
videbo  propitium,  quern  hisce  oculis  cemam 
animo  non  alienatum.  0  quam  enecat  renes 
desiderii  ardor  V^ 

There  are  no  distinct  intimations  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Moses,  or  in  the  Psalms ;  for  Ps.  xlix. 
15,  does  not  relate  to  this  subject,  still  less  does 
Ps.  civ.  29,  30,  though  cited  by  Theodoret  as 
one  of  the  proof-texts  of  this  doctrine.  Isaiah 
is  the  first  writer  who  compares  the  restoration 
of  the  Jewish  people  and  state  with  a  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead ;  ch.  xxvi.  19,  SO.  In  this 
he  was  followed  by  Ezekiel  at  the  time  of  the 
exile,  ch.  xxxvii.  From  these  passages,  we  must 
conclude  that  something  respecting  this  doctrine 
was  known  at  that  time  among  the  Israelites ; 
still  they  do  not  seem  to  have  seen  it  in  that 
clear  light  in  which  it  was  afterwards  revealed ; 
since  in  that  case  the  prophets  would  probably 
have  mentioned  it  oftener  and  more  distinctly  in 
their  writings.  But  the  text,  Dan.  xii.  2,  leads 
very  plainly  to  this  doctrine,  for  here  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  civil  restoration.  «*  Those 
who  lie  asleep  under  the  earth  will  awake ;  some 
to  eternal  life,  others  to  everlasting  shame  and 
contempt." 

Judging  then  from  the  writings  of  the  Jews, 
they  appear  to  have  been  destitute  of  any  com- 
plete knowledge  of  this  doctrine  until  the  exile, 
and  indeed  for  a  considerable  period  after.  Still, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Old  Testament  which 
contradicts  this  doctrine,  it  is  only  not  plainly 
revealed.  For  where  it  is  said,  (e.  g..  Psalm 
Ixxxviii*  10,)  <*that  the  dead  shall  not  rise  again 
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and  praise  God,'*  it  is  plainly  meant  that  they 
will  never  return  to  this  upper  world,  and  into 
the  society  of  men  living  upon  the  earth';  they 
can  never  again,  in  company  with  us,  and  in  die 
circle  of  the  living,  praise  God.  Cf.  Pi.  vi.  6, 
XXX.  10;  Is.  xxxviii.  18,  coll.  ver.  20. 

(2)  It  was  not,  then,  until  the  Babylonian 
exile,  and  more  especially  after  this  period,  that 
this  doctrine  was  developed  and  diffused  among 
the  Jews.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  more 
particular  occasion  which  led  to  this  develop- 
ment, or  what  prophets  or  teachers  after  Daniel 
were  employed  in  giving  this  doctrine  a  wider 
circi^lation.  For  just  in  this  place  there  is  a 
great  gap  in  tiie  doctrinal  history  of  tiie  Jews, 
since  no  writings  of  the  prophets  or  teachers  of 
this  period  have  come  down  to  us.  So  much 
only  is  known  on  this  subject  firom  the  informa- 
tion which  has  come  down  to  us— viz., 

(a)  About  the  time  when  the  Jews  came  under 
the  Grecian  dominion,  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
retribution^  was  more  developed  among  them 
than  it  haä  before  been,  and  was  employed  by 
them  in  a  practical  way,  as  a  means  of  consola- 
tion under  suffering  and  persecution.  Vide  s. 
149,  II. 

(h)  It  is  known  also,  that  even  at  that  time 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  was 
most  intimately  connected  with  the  doctrine  of 
retribution.  It  was  then  taught  that  the  perfect 
and  happy  condition  of  man  would  first  com- 
mence, when  his  soul  should  be  hereafter  united 
again  to  his  body.  They  did  not  therefore  com- 
monly separate  these  two  things  in  their  concep- 
tions, but  always  connected  tiie  thought  of  the 
continuance  of  the  soul  after  death  with  the  idea 
of  its  future  union  with  the  body ;  indeed,  they 
supposed  that  the  blessedness  of  man  could  not 
be  complete  until  his  soul  should  be  reunited  to 
his  body.  Hence  they  comprehend  under  the 
term  d»do'ea^üt  the  entire  future  condition  of 
man.  For  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Jews, 
with  which  the  holy  scriptures  accord,  man  is 
not  merely  In  this  life  a  being  compounded  of 
^sense  and  reason,  but  he  will  continue  the  same 
in  the  life  to  come,  except  only  that,  in  the  case 
of  the  good,  there  will  be  none  of  that  prepon- 
derance of  sense  over  reason  which  has  its  foun- 
dation in  our  earthly  bodies.  Cf.  the  Essay» 
«  De  nexu  resurrectionis  J.  C.  d  mortuis  et  mor^ 
tuorum,**  in  Scripta  Varii  Argument!,  Num.  ix. 

Thus  we  find  it,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  se- 
cond book  of  Maccabees,  where  the  martyrs  are 
made  to  expresss  the  hope,  by  which  they  were 
consoled,  of  a  coming  resurrection— e.  g.,  vii.  9, 

and  ver.  14,  rtduv  avaatrfisa^  wto  ©fov,  and 
o/vdötaaii  sl^  ^coijy,  also  verses  23,  29,  36,  but 
especially  chap.  xii.  43 — 45,  where  it  is  said  it 
would  be  foolish  to  pray  for  the  dead  if  they  did 
not  rise  again.  And  so  we  find,  both  among  the 
2Y      • 
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later  Jewish  and  tarlier  Christian  writers,  that 
there  is  no  distinction  made  between  immortality 
and  the  resurrection,  but  that  both  are  considered 
as  the  same  thing.  Vide  the  passages  from  the 
Rabbins  cited  in  Schöttgen*s  Hor.  Heb.  ad  Job. 
T«  It  is  the  same  frequently  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment— e.  g.,  Matt.  zxii.  31,  where  the  a^taai^s 
rixpwy  is  argued  from  the  fact,  that  God  calls 
himself  the  God  of  Mrahanii  /«ooe,  and  Jacobs 
even  after  their  death;  although,  according  to 
our  present  usage,  in  which  resurrection  and 
immortality  are  distinguished,  this  fact  would 
only  prove  the  continuance  of  the  soul  after 
death.  Again,  I  Cor.  xt.  33,  tl  vixpof  ovx 
lycipOKfcu,  ^d^iAfuv  xal  rcUa/uVf  x.  f •  X.  But 
wherever  dva^tourt^  ^o/iafof,  or  ^apxo;  is 
spoken  of,  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  its 
connexion  with  the  soul  are  alone  intended. 

The  Jews,  therefore,  would  regard  the  resto- 
ration of  man  as  incomplete  unless  his  body 
were  restored.  They  believed  the  latter  essential 
to  the  entire  restitution  of  man,  because  in  the 
present  life  he  consists  of  both  soul  and  body. 
And  as  the  body  here  participates  in  our  virtues 
and  vices,  and  their  consequences,  so  they  sup- 
posed it  would  hereafter  participate  in  our  re- 
ward or  panishment  Hence  they  represent  the 
intermediate  state  in  which  the  soul  exists  with- 
out the  body,  as  an  imperfect  state.  It  is  com- 
pared by  them  to  nakedness^  (and  the  same  is 
done  by  Plaio^)  e.  g.,  in  the  Cbaldaie  para- 
phrases. Job,  xxxviiL  14,  &c.  So  Paul,  ov 
yvfivoi  tvpij^aofit^a^  2  Cor.  ▼.  2—4. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Jews  formed  very 
gross  conceptions  respecting  the  rewards  and 
enjoyments  of  the  blessed  in  the  future  state,  and 
many  of  them  perverted  the  doctrine  of  the  re- 
surrection of  the  body  to  suit  these  conceptions. 
For  they  were  for  the  most  part  better  acquainted 
with  the  grosser  corporeal  pleasures  than  with 
the  higher  spiritual  joys,  for  which  indeed  they 
had  but  little  taste  or  capacity.  They  thus  pic- 
tured to  themselves  the  future  life  as  entirely 
resembling  the  present,  except  in  being  exempt 
from  all  sufferings  and  unpleasant  sensations. 
They  beliei(,ed  that  men  would  eat  and  drink, 
and  satisfy  their  other  animal  appetites,  in  the 
same  way  there  as  here.  Doctrines  like  these 
were  taught  by  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
Rabbins  who  lived  after  the  time  of  Christ,  and 
even  by  Maimonides.  It  is  said  in  Rev.  ii.  7, 
and  xxii.  2, 14,  that  the  tree  of  Hfe  is  placed  in 
heaven,  and  its  fruit  is  there  eaten,  as  the  means 
of  obtaining  immortality.  This  representation 
is  figurative;  but  many  of  the  Jews  understood 
such  descriptions  literally,  and  believed  in  a 
kind  of  food  for  angels  or  gods,  like  nectar  and 
ambrona.  It  was  against  such  gross  material 
xepresentations,  which  have  no  necessary  con- 
nexion with  this  doctrine,  but  which  were  often 
associated  with  it,  that  the  Sadducees  directed 


their  wit;  and  they  made  these  incongruitie« 
ridiculous.  This  was  their  object  when  they 
proposed  to  Jesus  the  case  of  the  woman  who 
had  several  brothers,  one  after  another  in  suc- 
cession, for  husbands,  Matthew,  xxii.  34,  seq. 

Others,  better  instructed,  separated  from  their 
conceptions  of  the  future  state  these  grosser  in- 
dulgences, and  thus  escaped  this  ridicule.  They 
taught  that  we  shall  hereafter  possess  a  more 
refined  body,  which  will  not  be  dependent  for  Its 
nourishment  upon  food,  and  which  will  not  pro- 
pagate the  race.  This  was  the  opinion  of  most 
of  the  Pharisees  at  the  time  of  Christ,  and  the 
same  was  afterwards  maintained  by  most  of  the 
Jewish  teachers.  For  when  Christ  said  that 
»«the  risen  saints  would  not  marry,  but  be  as  the 
angels  of  God,'*  the  Pharisees  entirely  assented, 
Matt.  xxii.  30,  coll.  Luke,  xx.  39,  and  the  texts 
cited  from  the  Rabbins  in  Wetstein  on  Matt. 
xxii.  30.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  food,  Paul 
says  expressly  that  it  will  entirely  cease  in  the 
future  world,  6eö$  xmu'cm'  xoi  ß^C^M/tOk  xata^tyr^en 
— i.  e.,  he  will  take  them  away«  and  enable  us 
to  do  without  them. 

The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
was  therefore  common  among  the  Jews  at  the 
time  of  Christ  and  the  apostles.  Vide  Matt, 
xxii.;  Luke,  xx.;  Acts,  xxiii.  6<— 8.  So,  in 
John,  xi.  24,  the  Jewess  Martha  speaks  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  as  a  thing  well  known 
and  undoubted.  Josephus  indeed  (Ant.  xviii. 
2)  expresses  himself  doubtfully  with  regard  to 
the  Pharisees — ^*  they  believe  that  the  soul  is 
immortal,  and  can  easily  return  to  life  (ovo^m- 
tfot);"  and  again,  (Bell.  Jud.  ii.  7,)  "they 
maintain  that  the  souls  of  the  pious  pass  into 
other  bodies,  (jutaßaCvuv  tU  cVepoy  0wfia.)** 
Here  Josephus,  in  his  usual  manner,  so  repre- 
sents designedly  the  Jewish  doctrine,  that  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  to  whom  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  appeared  absurd,  should  suppose 
the  transmigration  of  souls  to  be  intended,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  Jews  should  understand 
that  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  was  spoken  oL 
But  from  the  texts  cited  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, it  appears  that  the  Pharisees,  like  the 
other  Jews,  believed  in  a  resurrection. 

There  were  some  among  the  Jews  of  the 
opinion  that  the  wicked  would  not  receive  a 
body  in  the  future  world.  Josephus  says,  in  the 
passage  cited,  that  even  the  Pharisees  believed 
that  the  souls  of  the  wicked  would  not  pass  into 
other  bodies,  (i.  e.,  that  the  wicked  would  not 
rise  again,}  but  that  they  would  be  eternally 
punished.  It  may  perhaps  be  that  this  was 
taught  by  some  at  the  time  of  Josephus ;  but 
during  the  first  century  it  was  the  more  prevail- 
ing belief,  even  among  the  Pharisees,  that  both 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked  would  share  in 
the  coming  resurrection.  For  in  Acts,  xxir. 
15,  Paul  says  expressly  that  he  agrees  with  the 
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Pharisees  and  other  Jews  (in  opposition  to  the 
Sadducees)  in  maintaining  the  avdataaiv,  and 
that  not  only  of  the  righteous,  but  also  of  the 
wicked  (Juecuuy  ti  xai  aMxiw.)  But  frequent 
traces  of  this  opinion  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Chaldaic  Paraphrases,  and  in  the  writings  of 
the  Rabbins  after  the  time  of  Christ,  although 
it  never  became  general  among  the  Jews.  This 
opinion  came  naturally  from  the  idea  that  the 
happiness  of  the  good  would  be  incomplete 
without  the  body ;  and  so  it  was  made  a  part 
of  the  wretchedness  of  the  wicked  not  to  come 
again  into  possession  of  a  body.  Another  cause 
of  this  opinion  is  the  allegorical  explanation 
which  they  gave  to  some  passages  in  the  Old 
Testament — e.  g.,  Ps.  i.  5,  o^jjch  o,'^;-i6,  Sept. 
ovx  aofoatfiaoirtM  m  aatßd^.  Indeed,  many  main- 
tained the  entire  annihilation  of  the  wicked, 
both  as  to  soul  and  body.  Vide  Theod.  Das- 
sovii  Dissert,  qua  Judseor.  de  reaarrectione  mor- 
tuorum  sententia  explicatur,  c.  4 ;  also  Menasse 
ben  Israel,  De  Resnr.  Mort,  1.  ili. ;  Amst.  1636, 
where  many  of  the  Jewish  fancies  respecting 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  are  collected  toge- 
ther. This  opinion  respecting  the  non-resur-* 
rection  of  the  wicked  has  found  advocates  even 
among  Christian  writers,  especially  of  the  Soci- 
nian  party. 

Note. — The  term  aratfti;y<u  ix  vtxpCiv  is  used 
once  in  the  New  Testament  to  denote  the  return 
of  a  departed  soul  to  the  world,  and  its  re-ap- 
pearance in  its  supposed  body  of  shade— -yiz., 
Lake,  xri.  31,  coll.  rer.  27,  38,  30 ;  like  the 
sense  in  which  the  phrase  ab  irferi»  exsiaiere  is 
sometimes  nsed. 

(3)  Since  the  doctrine  of  the  future  resarrec- 
tion  of  the  body  was  not  very  plainly  taught  in 
the  books  of  Moses,  or  elsewhere  in  the  Old 
Testament,  (as  it  seems  not  to  have  been  fully 
revealed  in  those  earlier  ages,)  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  some  of  the  Jews  took  occa- 
sion, or  derived  a  pretext  from  this,  either  to 
deny  this  doctrine,  or  to  doubt  respecting  it. 
This  was  done  not  merely  by  the  Saddncees, 
who  denied  in  general  that  the  soul  of  man  is 
of  a  nature  different  from  his  body,  and  that  it 
can  continue  afler  death,  (vide  Acts,  zxiii.  8, 
seq.,  and  Josephus,  in  the  passage  before  cited,) 
on  the  grround  that  this  doctrine  is  not  taught 
by  Moses,  or  in  all  the  Old  Testament;  but  also 
by  other  Jews,  especially  those,  it  seems,  who 
had  imbibed  the  Grecian  (the  Pythagorean  or 
Platonic)  philosophy,  or  who  at  any  rate  enter- 
tained ideas  respecting  the  body  similar  to  those 
taught  in  this  philosophy,  making  it  zpruon  for 
the  soul,  from  which  it  is  freed  by  death  when 
it  returns  to  God. 

Thus,  according  to  Josephus,  (Bell.  Jud.  ii. 
7,)  did  the  Essence  believe.  They  seem,  there- 
fore, not  to  have  maintained  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  although  they  believed  in  the  immor- 


tality of  the  soul.  Even  Josephus  carefully 
avoids  the  words  a^dataoii  and  auvlatr^fiv  when 
he  describes  the  doctrines  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees,  and  expresses  himself  ambiguously, 
in  order  not  to  displease  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, for  whom  he  principally  wrote,  and  to 
whom  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  would  appear  not  only  new,  but,  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  philosophy  prevailing 
among  them,  offensive  and  absurd.  And  so 
Paul  was  ridiculed  at  Athens  by  the  Grecian 
philosophers  when  he  taught  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead.  Acts,  xvii.  32,  coll.  xxvi.  6 — 8, 
and  ver.  23, 24.  At  a  later  period,  Lucian  and 
Celstts  employed  their  wit  against  the  same 
doctrine  in  Origen  and  others ;  and  Pliny  says, 
(Hist.  Nat.  ii.  7,)  that  if  it  is  impossible  for 
God  to  destroy  himself,  it  is  equally  impossible 
for  him,  mortale»  aeUmitaU  donare^  et  in  viiam 
revocare  defunctoa.  There  have  always  been 
some  among  the  modern  Jews  who  have  been 
inclined  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducees,  and 
who  have  frequently  been  opposed  by  the  Rab- 
bins.   Vide  Wetstein  on  Matt  zxii. 

SECTION  CLU. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRIKt  RCSPtCTIKO  THE  RK- 

suRRicTioir  or  thc  bodt. 

L  Wkai  CkriMt  and  the  Apoala  hoot  done  for  ihit 
Doetrine^  and  retpeeting  the  DouU»  of  eome 
ChneOani. 

At  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  this 
doctrine  had  already  become  prevalent  among 
the  Jews,  s.  151,  II.,  although  it  was  not 
clearly  revealed  in  their  older  religious  books. 
Through  Christ  it  was  now  for  the  first  time 
distinctly  established  anew,  and  revealed  on 
divine  authority.  In  those  very  discourses  of 
our  Saviour  In  which  he  designs  to  prove  him- 
self divine  in  the  highest  sense,  he  plainly  and 
definitely  brings  forward  this  doctrine  as  a  con- 
stituent part  of  his  religious  system— e.  g., 
Matthew,  xxii.;  John,  v.,  viii.,  xl.  Without 
this  explanation  and  positive  assurance  on  his 
part  and  that  of  his  disciples,  this  doctrine 
would  still  have  been  doubtful.  But  those  who 
regard  Christ  and  his  apostles  as  being  what 
they  profess  to  be,  ought  not  and  cannot  be  any 
longer  in  doubt. 

Christ  and  his  apostles,  however,  corrected 
the  false  notions  on  this  subject,  which  at  that 
time  prevailed  among  at  least  a  large  portion  of 
the  Jews,  and  made  the  whole  matter  more  ob- 
vious and  intelligible.  But  this  doctrine  has 
derived  a  special  interest  and  demonstration 
from  the  fact  that  it  Is  placed  in  the  most  inti- 
mate connexion  with  the  history  of  the  person 
of  Christ,  and  that  he  is  represented  as  the  one 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  benefit.   It  is 
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inttmateljT  oonneeted  with  his  death,  hi« 
resttnection,  and  his  exalted  etate  in  heaven. 
Vide  8.  119,  ad  finem,  and  a.  120,  I.  The 
apoetlea  retted  the  doctrine  of  our  reaurrection 
mainly  upon  that  of  Christ,  (cf.  1  Cor.  xr, ;  1 
Theas.  Iv.  14 ;)  they  preached  through  Jeaus 
(iv  «9  'Ifjisov)  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Acts, 
rr.  2 ;  and  hence  they  call  him  thefini  that  me 
from  the  dead ;  Acta,  xxvi.  S3 ;  1  Cor.  xr.  SO, 
et  alibi.  And  from  this  Paul  argues  that  if  it  is 
aclcnowledged  that  Christ  rose  from  the  dead, 
there  can  be  no  reason  to  deny  or  think  it  impos- 
sible that  there  should  be  a  general  reaurrection 
of  all  men,  1  Cor.  xv.  IS,  seq.  Cf.  Mosheim, 
Diss.  **  Qua  docetur  Christum  Resurrectionem 
Mortuomm  Corporum,  Qnalem  Christiani  Crs- 
dunt,  e  Tenebris  in  Lucem  ReTocaase  et  De- 
monstrasse,*'  in  hia  Dissertations  ««Ad  Hist. 
Eocl.  Pertinent,**  vol.  ii.  p.  586.  Cf.  also  the 
Essay,  ««De  Nexu  Resurrectionis  Christi  o 
Mortuis  et  Mortuomm,^*  in  »«Scripta  Varii  Ar- 
gumentii,**  Num.  ix. 

But  this  doctrine  has  been  doubted  or  denied 
by  many  Christians  in  modern  times. 

(1)  It  appeara  from  1  Cor.  xt.  and  9  Timo- 
thy, ii.  18,  that  eren  during  the  life  of  the  apos- 
tles thers  werS'Christians  to  whom  this  doctrine 
seemed  doubtful,  if  they  did  not  wholly  deny 
it,  because  it  did  not  accord  with  their  precon- 
ceived opinions,  although  it  cannot  be  ahewn 
that  they  at  the  same  time  denied  the  immorta- 
lity of  the  soul.  These  may  have  been  either 
Gentile  converts  (for  this  doetiine  was  pecu- 
liarly offensive  to  the  heathen,  vide  s.  151,  ad 
finem,)  or  converts  from  Judaiam,  who  had 
agreed  on  this  point  with  the  Essence  or  the 
Sadducees.  To  the  latter  claaa  belong  Hyme- 
DBUS  and  Philetus,  xiywtts  *^  avdotaoiv  «781^ 
yywtvoA.  They  probably  understood  the  term 
hvastaattf  M  vsed  in  the  Old  Testament  and  by 
Chriat,  to  aignify  the  itUroduetion  cf  aperaon  into 
a  better  etate^  or  improvement  cf  Kfe,  Vide  s. 
151, 1.  This  they  supposed  was  already  ac- 
complished by  Christ,  and  that  a  resurrection 
in  the  literal  aense  is  not  to  be  looked  for. 
Hence  Paul  endeavours  (1  Cor.  xv.)  in  part  to 
obviate  the  objections  of  the  Sadducees  and 
Gentiles,  and  in  part  to  separate  and  distinguish 
the  true  doctrine  from  the  gross  and  earthly 
conceptiona  of  many  of  the  Jews. 

Still  the  opinion  that  there  will  be  no  restora- 
tion of  the  body  has  always  found  place  among 
some  Christians,  especially  among  the  Gnoe- 
tica,  who  were  led  to  reject  thia  doctrine  by 
their  views  respecting  matter,  and  by  their 
method  of  interpreting  scripture.  So  thought 
Manes,  in  the  third  century,  and  his  nnmerous 
followers  in  after  times ;  also  the  Prisciliianists 
in  Spain;  likewise  Hierax  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fourth  century,  who  would  allow 
of  only  a  epiritnal  resurrection,  or  a  resurrection 


of  the  soul.  And  so  in  all  eneeeeding  ages 
there  have  always  been  those  aoMug  Christiane 
who  have  either  secretly  doubted  or  openly  reject- 
ed this  doctrine.  Cf.  Dr.  Hammer,  Mortuonim 
in  Vitam  Revocatio,  Sermonibus  Christi  Histori- 
cae  Interpretatiottis  ope  Vindicate;  Lips.  1794. 

(2)  In  modem  times,  many  proteatant  theo- 
logiana—e.  g.,  Eckermann,  Henke,  Ammon, 
&0.— have  endeavoured  to  explain  away  from 
the  New  Testament  the  doctrine  of  the  reaur- 
rection of  the  dead,  notwithatanding  the  many 
clear  passages  by  which  it  is  supported«  They 
have  maintained  that  this  dogma  is  no  part  of 
the  Christian  system.  It  waa,  in  their  view, 
through  mere  condescension  to  the  prevailing 
opinions  of  the  Jews  that  Christ  and  the  apoe- 
ties  employed  the  common  language  on  this 
point,  which  must  accordingly  be  understood 
in  a  different  sense — ^viz.,  a  sense  agreeing  with 
the  philosophical  ideas  prevailing  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  There  is  not,  however,  the 
remotest  hint,  in  all  the  words  of  Chriat  and 
the  aposties,  that  they  meant  to  be  underatood 
figuratively;  and  if  this  method  of  interpretation 
were  adopted,  nothing  of  the  Christian  system 
would  be  left  behind.  That  the  words  of  Christ 
and  the  aposties  are  to  be  underatood  literally 
on  thia  aubject  is  plain  from  thia,  that  it  ia  af- 
firmed of  Chriat  that  he  himaelf  now  possesses 
a  bod  J  in  his  heavenly  state  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  blessed,  and  that  we  shall  hereafter  resem- 
ble him  in  this  respect,  and  possess  a  body 
which  will  be  like  his  glorious  body,  s.  153. 

n.  BibHeal  Bqtreeeniatian. 

The  principal  texts  of  scripture  which  relate 
to  this  subject  are,  John,  v.  31^99;  vi.  39, 
40 ;  Matthew,  xxii.  33,  seq. ;  1  Cor.  xv. ;  Acts, 
xxiV.  14,;15;  1  Thess.  iv.  18;  Phil.  iii.  81. 
With  regarJ  to  the  principal  points  taught  ia 
these  passagee,  we  remark,    . 

(I)  The  raising  of  the  dead  ia  ascribed  ex- 
pressly to  Chrütt  and  it  is  represented  as  the 
last  work  which  will  be  undertaken  by  him  for 
the  salvation  of  man.  Paul  saya,  1  Cor.  xv. 
22,  seq., «« As  through  Adam  all  die,  so  through 
Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive;  through  him 
shall  death,  the  last  enemy,  be  conquered ;  and 
then  shall  his  work  as  Messiah  be  completed, 
and  he  will  lay  down  his  government.'*  Christ 
himself  said  that  he  had  received  power  for  this 
purpose  from  the  Father;  John,  v.  31,  ««The 
dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and 
live.  For  as  the  Father  ^tarjv  Ixf*  i''  iovrv  (i. 
e.,  is  the  original  aouroe  of  all  life,  and  poe- 
sesses,  as  Creator,  all-quickening  power)  he 
hath  given  to  the  Son  also  power  to  quicken  the 
dead."  And  in  John,  xi.  35,  where  he  is  about 
to  raise  the  lifeless  body  of  Lazarua,  he  says 
respecting  himself,  that  he  is  17  arotfraoK  x»  ^ 
(w^^  the  one  who  would  raiae  the  body,  and 
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giT«  life  to  Um  dead.  Cf.  1  Tbess,  W*  14»  aud 
Rer.  i.  18«  ix*^  alkut  tov  fdov  tcai  tuv  ^tmtktov» 

(2)  Ml  ÜM  dead  will  hereafter  be  raised,  with- 
ont  reepeot  to  age,  rank,  or  moral  character  in 
this  wofld.  So  the  New  Testament  teaches 
tbronghoQt;  especially  in  opposition  to  the  opi* 
nions  of  aome  Jewsi  s.  151,  II.  9,  ad  finem, 
coll.  a.  120,  I.  8,  note.  So  1  Cor.  xv.  3S,  ip 
'Adoft.  ftat^if  wM^tfxovtf»,  to  which  is  opposed 
iv  Xpc<yt9  ftatfttf  ^iooftattfii^dopttu.  Acts,  xxiv. 
15,  atfdotaOH  vtx^^  Bixomv  t»  xai  Mxtav»  And 
Christ  himself  says,  Johnny.  38,  S9, «« All  who 
are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the 
Son  of  man,  and  those  who  have  done  well 
ixji!Of€v9ovtoi,  lii  Miotaaw  (u^$,  (i.  e»,  %ii  i^«^,) 
those  who  have  done  evil,  ili  atßdatoaiv  xpuu<as» 
This  was  a  common  mode  of  speech  among  the 
Jews,  (vide  Mace.  vii.  14,  colL  xii.  43,  aifdatws^s 
<i$  fw^O  which  is  obvioQsIy  taken  from  Dan. 
xii.  2. 

(ß)  The  resurrection  of  the  body,  however, 
will  not  take  place  before  the  end  of  the  world, 
or  the  general  judgment.  This,,  too,  was  the 
common  doctrine  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of 
Christ;  hence  Martha  says,  John,  xi.  24,  ««that 
she  knows  her  brother  will  rise  at  the  last  day, 
(ßv  t^  itsTßit'fi  7M*pq^.)*'  And  this  opinion  is 
everywhere  confirmed  by  Christ.  In  John,  v. 
21,  he  not  only  connects  the  resurrection  and 
judgment  most  intimately  together,  but  in  John, 
vi.  39, 40,  he  expressly  promises  his  followers, 
a»oatrfl(A  [di  ^uij»]  iv  t^  iax»tf^  Vfi^f^  And 
so  in  1  Cor.  xv.  22 — ^28,  the  resurrection  is 
placed  in  obvious  connexion  with  the  rtofiovöia 
of  Christ,  after  which  the  end  of  the  world 
will  immediately  come ;  and  in  1  These,  ir.  15, 
it  is  said  that  those  who  survive  the  ttapowslav 
of  Christ  will  not  attain  either  sooner  or  later  to 
the  enjoyment  of  heavenly  blessedness  than 
xoifir/^iircei;  but  that  the  dead  and  living  will 
meet  Christ  at  the  same  time,  that  they  may  be 
forever  with  him,  Cf.  Rev.  xx.  11,  seq.  The 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  then,  will  take  place 
when  the  Christian  church  on  earth  shall  cease ; 
but  this,  according  to  the  clear  declarations  of 
Chrbt,  shall  last  until  the  end  of  the  worid. 

This  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  bypothc' 
sis  of  Priestley,  who  attempto  to  shew  that  the 
resurrection  will  take  place  immediately  after 
death.  The  same  hypothesis  has  been  advo- 
cated in  a  work  entiüed,  '«Auferstehung  der 
Tod  ten  nach  der  eigentlichen  Lehre  Jesu 
Christi,'*  by  Job.  Fr.  des  Cotes,  court  preacher 
at  Nassau ;  and  still  better  in  the  «•  Bey  tragen 
sur  Beförderung  des  vernünftigen  Denkens  ia 
der  Religion,*'  2tes,  Heft,  s.  76,  f.,  and  3tes, 
Heft,  8.  39,  f.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  disem- 
bodied existence  of  the  soul  beyond  the  grave 
is  comprehended  in  the  writings  of  the  Jews 
and  of  the  New  Testament,  under  the  term 
dvofffcitfif •  |{ttt  this  is  not  all  which  is  comprised 


in  this  teim;  and  the  di«»^a04f  will  Bot  be  oobb« 
plete  and  perfect  until  the  body  also  is  raised. 
Vide  s.  151,  IL  2. 

Again;  these  Pauline  texts  are  opposed  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Chiliasts,  that  there  is  a  iwo' 
/oüi resurrection;  an  earlier,  that  of  the  pious, 
and  a  later,  that  of  the  wicked,  or  of  the  bea* 
then.  An  aifdataaif  ttputtj  is,  indeed,  mentioned 
in  Rev.  xx.  5,  6,  but  the  phrase  admits  easily 
of  another  interpretation. 

(4)  As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  resurrec« 
tion  will  take  place,  the  New  Testament  give« 
us  no  definite  information  by  which  our  curio« 
sity  can  be  wholly  satisfied ;  and  this,  doubts 
less,  because  such  information  could  be  neither 
intelligible  to  us  nor  of  any  use.  The  whole 
matter  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge. 
In  speaking  on  this  subject,  Christ  and  the 
apostles  sometimes  make  use  of  expressions 
which  are  figurative,  (and  of  such  there  were 
many  current  among  the  Jews,)  and  sometimes 
they  content  themselves  with  proving  the  possi* 
bility  and  intelligibleness  of  the  thing,  in  oppo- 
sition to  doubters  and  aooffera,  and  with  making 
it  plain  by  examples. 

(a)  Among  the  mors  figurative  representa- 
tions and  expressions,  at  least  among  those  in 
which  there  is  some  intermixture  of  what  is 
figurative,  the  representation  contained  in  John^ 
v.,  is  commonly  reckoned — viz.,  the  representa- 
tion that  the  voice  of  Christ  will  penetrate  the 
graves  in  orderte  awaken  the  dead.  The  image 
is  here  that  of  a  sleeper  who  is  aronsed  by  a 
loud  call ;  and  some  understand  the  representa- 
üon  as  so  entirely  figurative  that  they  exclude 
any  audible  or  perceptible  sourld.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  shewn  that  Christ  meant  to  ex- 
clude these.  For  in  the  resurrection  of  Laz»» 
rus,  of  the  young  man  at  Nain,  and  the  daugh« 
ter  of  Jairus,  the  voice  of  Christ  was  heard  by 
them,  and  was  the  means  of  raising  them  to 
life.  Still  the  voice,  merely  as  such,  is  not  the 
efficient  cause  of  the  work,  but  the  almighty 
power  accompanying  it ;  and  so  it  is  said  of 
God,  when  he  produces  any  efifect  by  his  cre- 
ative power,  that  he  epeake,  kia  voice  wunde  forth» 

The  Jews  supposed  that  the  dead  would  be 
awakened  by  the  eound  of  a  trvanpeU  Trace« 
of  this  opinion  are  to  be  found  in  the  Chaldaic 
paraphrasts.  At  first  this  representation  be- 
longed only  to  the  figurative  phraseology  of 
prophecy ;  for  the  people  were  commonly  as- 
sembled by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  as  was 
the  case  in  the  assembling  at  Sinai;  and,  ia 
general,  a  trumpet  was  used  to  give  signs  and 
signal»*-««  g.,  for  an  onset  in  battle,  &c.  Af- 
terwards, this  representation  was  literally  un- 
derstood, and  the  size  of  the  trumpet  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  thousand  yards,  and  that  it  was 
blown  seven  times.  Vide  Wetstein  and  Sem- 
ler  on  i  Cor.  xv.  52.  In  this  passage  Paul  uset 
2y2 
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'  the  term  Iv  ^tf;t**l?  ffaX^tyyt,  {'faXftiasi  70ft) — 
i^cxpoft  lysp^tfoi^fot.  The  same  poetic  phrase- 
ology is  employed  in  I  These.  It.  16,  ««Christ 
will  come  with  a  shoot,  with  the  votce  of  the 
archangel,  and  iv  odxjtiyyf,  6eov  (the  trump 
giren  him  hy  God),  xtU  ol  vtx^  avao'Ciqaovtai,*^ 

In  this  representation  there  is  mach,  indeed, 
which  is  figarative,  and  which  belongs  to  the 
prophetic  imagery,  (as  in  Matt  xzir.  and  in 
the  Apocalypse,)  and  we  are  not  now  able  to 
determine  the  meaning  of  all  the  particular  traits 
in  this  picture.  Bnt  the  great  thought  which 
we  mast  hold  fast  is  very  obyious — ^rix.,  Christ 
will  solemnly  and  risibly  appear  in  his  majesty, 
and  by  his  divine  power  raise  all  the  dead.  In 
other  passages  this  truth  is  literally  expressed — 
e.  g.,  Phil.  iii.  21,  where  it  is  said  that  Christ 
will  do  this  by  the  power  by  which  he  is  able 
to  subdue  all  things  to  himself— i.  e.,  by  his 
ivipytia,  his  omnipotence,  which  surmounts  all 
difficulties  and  hindrances,  and  brings  to  pass 
what  appears  to  men  impossible. 

(b)  The  posnbiUty  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  is  illustrated  by  Paul,  in  opposition  to 
those  who  regarded  it  as  impossible  or  contra- 
dictory, 1  Cor.  X7.  35,  seq.,  by  comparing  it 
with  events  of  common  occurrence  in  the  natu- 
ral world,  which  seem  to  us  less  wonderful 
only  because  they  are  common.  ««How  is  it 
possible,**  it  was  asked,  **  that  the  dead  should 
be  raised  V*  (ytwj  iyflftovta*  pixpolJ)  He  re- 
plies: **The  grain  of  corn  cast  into  the  ground 
cannot  rise  (j^uo7totiit(u)  nntil  it  die,''  (di^o^i^, 
vide  John,  xii.  34.)  lliis  appears  nnintelligi- 
ble;  and  we  should  regard  it  as  impossible  if 
we  did  not  see  it  actually  accomplished.  Why 
then  should  not  God  be  able  to  raise  men,  and 
from  their  present  bodies  to  produce  others  1 
This  is  a  fine  comparison  to  illustrate  the  pos- 
sibility of  this  event.  Again ;  he  shews,  by  the 
example  of  Christ,  that  the  dead  can  be  raised, 
yer.  12 — 14.  And  so  the  apostles  always — e. 
g..  Acts,  iv.  2,  xatayyiXKeLv  iv  1*9  *lf^oov  fffv 
ojw'ttutw  Mxpuf.  Cf.  Morus,  Diss.  luaug.  ad 
1  Cor.  XV.  35 — 55 ;  Lipsie,  1782. 

Note. — Many  modern  writers  also  have  en- 
deavoured in  various  other  ways  to  shew  the 
posnbiKty  of  the  resurrection,  and  in  this  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  observations  of  natu- 
ralists. The  common  fault  with  these  compa- 
risons is,  that  either  the  alleged  facts  are  untrue 
and  imaginary,  or  have  nothing  resembling  the 
resurrection.  It  must  be  considered  a  fault  of 
the  first  kind,  to  endeavour,  as  Fecht,  Von 
Frankenau,  and  others,  have  done,  to  illustrate 
the  resurrection  by  the  alleged  paUngenena  of 
plants,  or  their  restoration  from  their  ashes,  by 
means  of  a  chemical  process,  which,  in  fact,  is 
nothing  more  than  an  exhibition  of  the  image 
of  the  plant.  Vide  Wiegleb,  NatOrliche  Magie. 


It  is  a  fault  of  the  other  class  to  apply  to  tiik 
subject  the  observation,  that  there  is  only  one 
mass  of  matter  upon  the  earth,  and  that  nothing 
is  lost,  nothing  perishes,  but  still  revises  again, 
only  nnder  forms  which  are  ever  new.  Bnt 
this  refivification  is  very  different  from  the  re- 
surrection of  the  dead ;  for  in  the  former  case 
there  is  no  consciousness  of  the  previons  state. 
The  inanimate  body  of  a  man  may  furnish  nour- 
ishment to  a  beast  of  prey  or  to  a  vegetable, 
so  that  its  parts  will  become  incorporated  with 
those  of  the  beast  or  the  plant,  and  contribute 
to  their  nourishment  and  growth ;  but  ia  this  re- 
surrection t  The  principal  thing  in  the  resur- 
rection is  the  reunion  of  the  soul  with  the  body. 
But  if  these  attempts  have  not  succeeded,  it 
is  equally  vain  to  attempt,  by  reasons  äpriorit 
to  prove  the  impasnbiUiy  of  the  restoration  of 
the  body.  Respecting  the  question,  whether 
our  souls  will  remain  after  death  without  a 
body,  nothing  can  be  definitely  determined  by 
philosophy;  but  the  negative  opinion  is  not 
only  liable  to  no  philosophical  objection,  but  has 
in  its  favour  this  fact,  which  is  univeraally  ob- 
served, that  the  different  tpecta  of  beings  are 
not  essentially  altered,  or  as  it  were  made  anew, 
through  all  the  changes  to  which  they  are  sub- 
ject, but  still  preserve  their  peculiar  and  cha- 
racteristic features ;  so  that  the  wonderful  gra- 
dation in  the  works  of  God  is  preserved  unbroken. 
Thus  there  are  beings  wholly  tpiritual^  (as  the 
angels  are  described  to  be  in  the  scriptures ;] 
there  are  beings  composed  (f  reason  and  sense, 
(as  men,  and  perhaps  many  in  other  worlds ;) 
and,  finally,  there  are  animate  beings,  consist- 
ing wholly  of  sense,  and  having  no  moral  na- 
ture, (such  as  the  beasts.)  Since,  now,  the 
latter  class  subsists  by  itself,  and  is  so  separate 
from  the  foregoing  that  there  is  no  example  of 
a  mere  animal  becoming  a  rational  being,  it  may 
from  this  analogy  be  expected  that  it  will  be  the 
same  with  man,  and  that,  even  in  the  future 
world,  he  will  not  become  a  merely  spiritual 
being,  but  remain,  as  now,  compounded  of  spirit 
and  matter,  and  consequently  will  hereafWr  be- 
come again  possessed  of  a  body. 

SECTION  CLin. 

nOGTRIlOE  OF  THE  NXW  TCSTAMElfT  RXSPXCTIXG 
THE  NATURE  OP  THE  B0D7  WHICH  WE  SHALL 
BECEtVE  AT  THE  RESURRECTION  ;  AND  THE  OPI- 
NIONS or  THEOLOGIANS  ON  THIS  POINT. 

I.  DH^Bftnee  of  the  Future  Body  from  the  PresemL 

That  there  is  a  difference  between  the  two 
in  respect  to  their  entire  constitution  and  the 
objects  of  their  existence,  we  are  taught  by  the 
New  Testament.  The  body  received  at  the  re- 
surrection will  be  immortal^  and  is  designed  for 
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«a  emünüy  diiSaent  world  from  the  preaeiiu 
The  chief  chazaoterutic  of  the  reeanection-body 
is  placed  by  the  New  Testament  in  its  a^^of 
0ith  »nd  iu  other  ezeellence«  are  derived  from 
this.  Vide  the  texts  cited  by  Morus,  p.  292, 
note  8.  It  cannot  therefore  be  wholly  consti- 
tated  like  ooi  present  body,  wbioh  is  designed 
only  for  this  world. 

One  of  the  most  important  texts  on  this  sub- 
ject is  1  Cor.  XT.  50,  aapi  xai  oifM,  ßaai,\slaif 
&tov  xUf^opQfMlp  «^  jvyarcu — i.  e.9  man,  in  the 
present  imperfect  state  of  his  body,  (Theodoret 
well  says,  if  ^pfjt^  t^tf««»)  is  incapable  of  hea- 
venly bliss.  For  the  mortal  body  (fi^opo — i. 
e«,  öC^ta  ^^op^of,)  cannot  partake  of  eternal 
life,  (d^dapffM,  immortality.)  Blood,  according 
to  the  conception  of  the  whole  ancient  world, 
is  found  only  among  men  and  other  animals 
who  aie  nourished  by  the  food  of  our  earth,  and 
not  among  the  immortals,  who  do  not  taste  of 
this  food.  The  gods,  therefore,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  ancient  Greeks,  had  no  blood,  (they  were 
oMH^sf,}  and  were  immortal,  because  they  ate 
BO  bread  and  drank  no  ¥ane. 

In  Homer,  (U.  t.  341,  seq.,  Ti.  142,)  men  aro 
called,  in  opposition  to  the  gods,  ßpofoi,  iliote 
who  tat  tie  fruit  of  the  field.  The  body  of  the 
gods  was  regarded  by  them  as  a  true  body,  and 
in  human  fonn,:bttt  only  framed  more  perfectly, 
and  from  a  finer  material ;  it  was  by  no  means 
that  shadowy  body  ascribed  to  departed  souls. 
Vide  8. 150,  s.  66,  IL  And  so  was  the  body  of 
those  raised  up  at  the  last  day  conceived  of,  as 
no  mere  shadowy  form,  but  as  a  true  body^ 
though  without  iesh  and  blood. 

The  Greeks  supposed  that  their  gods  ate  a 
food  peculiar  to  themselves,  nectar  and  ambro- 
naf  and  so  the  great  multitude  of  the  Jews 
supposed  that  those  who  are  raised  to  be  inha- 
bitants of  heaven  part^e  of  a  kind  of  heavenly 
food.  Vide  s.  151,  IL  2,  and  s.  59,  IL,  respect- 
ing angels.  There  have  always  been  Chris- 
tians who  have  maintained  the  same  thing;  and 
even  in  modern  times  some  have  expressed 
themselves  at  least  doubtfully  on  this  point— e. 
g.,  Michaelis.  But  the  passage,  1  Cor.  vi.  13, 
(already  cited,  s.  151,)  teaches  exactly  the  con- 
traiy.  The  gods  of  the  Greeks  were  supposed 
to  marry  and  to  indulge  in  the  sexual  propensi- 
ties; sind  some  Jews  imagined  the  same  thing 
with  regard  to  the  angels  and  those  raised  from 
the  dead ;  but  this  idea  is  rejected  by  Christ, 
Matt.  xxii.  30.    Cf.  the  sections  before  cited. 

Here,  then,  is  a  separation  between  what  is 
true  and  false  in  the  prevailing  popular  concep- 
tions, which  is  worthy  of  notice.  In  these  con- 
ceptions, there  is  often  much  which  is  true,  and 
the  germ  of  truth,  which  is  fully  developed.  But 
the  learned  often  mistake  in  rejecting  certain 
ideas  merely  because  they  are  the  common  con- 


ceptions of  the  people.  Not  so  Christ ;  he  only 
distinguishes  between  what  is  false  and  true  in 
these  conceptions. 

Respecting  the  nature  of  the  heavenly  body, 
and  its  difference  from  the  earthly,  Paul  ex- 
presses himself  very  fully  in  1  Cor.  xv.  35,  seq., 
rtoi^  6^i*atk  <p;to*^<u>  ^'  ^  sepuhris,  (a)  He 
takes  a  comparison  from  a  grain  of  wheat,  from 
which  an  entirely  new  body  is  developed,  whose 
form  and  properties  are  very  different  from 
those  of  the  seed  sown,  {h)  God  makes  mate- 
rial things  in  very  different  forms  and  with  dif- 
ferent constitutions,  on  account  of  their  differ- 
ent destination.  The  body  of  fishes,  of  birds, 
and  of  beasts,  is  not  the  same ;  their  nature  and 
attributes  are  wholly  different,  ver.  39 — 41. 
And  so  roust  our  heavenly  body  be  organized 
differently  from  the  earthly,  because  it  has  a 
different  end.  (c)  The  heavenly  body  will  have 
great  pre-eminence  over  the  earthly.  Ver.  42, 
seq.  I  öiulpffai  (i.  e.,  MepeUtur^  sc.  ou^)  h 
^^opf — ^i.  e.,  ^^opfov,  periehable.  The  seqnel 
is  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way:  for  i9 
ofcftuft  read  a/tiiUvy  deformed^  disfigured ;  Aa^ivU^ 
feeble^  powerle$9  i  ^x^xo,  carnal,  animal  g  be- 
cause in  this  life  the  animal  propensities  must 
be  indulged.  But  when  it  is  raised  it  will  be 
a  body  iv  a^^o^la — i.  e.,  d^^apfoy,  immortal, 
indedructibk ;  i£y8o|6y,  beautified,  gloriout  /  iv 
pwtov,  strong  and  mighty  f  and  ftvtvfikwtww,  spi" 
ritual,  exempt  from  everything  which  is  imper- 
fect in  the  material  body ; — ^in  short,  our  earthly 
body  is,  like  Adam's,  from  the  earth,  (ix  f^u 
xoixov  0  the  future  body  will,  like  that  which 
Christ  now  possesses,  be  a  heavenly  body,  (i$ 

OVp<U«V.) 

And  here  Paul  makes  the  observation,  that 
Christ  had  not  at  first  (icp^tov,  while  he  here 
lived  upon  the  earth,)  that  more  perfect  spiri- 
tual body,  (ftvtvfAo^ixoy,)  but  that  which  was 
natural  {^z»^ov,)  and  afterwards  (tttnta,  after 
his  ascent  to  heaven)  that  which  was  spiritual. 
Therefore  he  did  not  possess  it  immediately 
after  his  resurrection,  while  he  was  yet  upon 
the  earth,  for  he  then  ate  and  drank,  John,  xxi«, 
but  he  first  received  it  when  he  passed  into  the 
heavens.    Cf.  s.  97,  II. 

That  our  body  will  be  like  that  of  Christ  is 
plainly  taught,  ver.  49 ;  ^icofuv  t^  sixöva  tov 
iftovpaatlov  [Xptflrrov] ;  and  still  more  plainly, 
Phil.  iii.  21,  *«  Christ  will  transform  {futoLözn^ 
fAwtlati)  our  earthly  perishable  body  («wfia  fo- 
Hsivoattüi)  into  the  resemblance  of  his  heavenly 
body,  {aiifuk  <ot^^)  Cf.  Rom.  vi.  9.  This 
heavenly  body  is  commonly  called  glorified,  for 
so  2<5o$atf/ici«y  is  translated.  This  translation, 
however,  may  give  occasion  to  unfounded  ac- 
cessory conceptions  with  regard  to  the  splen- 
dour &c.  of  the  heavenly  body.  The  simple 
idea  conveyed  by  this  expression  is,  gloriou$t 
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excellent,  per/ectedj  ennobled*    Vide  Morufi,  p. 
292,  n.  8. 

Those  who  are  alive  at  the  last  day  will  not 
indeed  die,  like  other  men,  s.  147,  II.  Still, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  their  bodies 
must  undergo  a  change,  like  that  which  it  was 
necessary  for  the  earthly  body  of  Christ  to  ex- 
perience before  it  entered  the  heavens.  Vide 
1  Cor.  XV.  51,  ftavfe;  ftiy  ov  (non  sollicitanda 
lectio,)  xw^iirj^nofu^,  ttdvtss  Bi  aXXoiyijtfd/M^^oi— 
i.  e.,  their  bodies  must  .be  changed,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  adapted  to  their  future  desti- 
nation and  abode,  and  be  no  more  perishable 
and  destructible.  For  the  mortal  body  must 
become  immortal,  ver.  53,  coll.  3  Cor.  v.  4; 
1  Thess.  iv.  15,  seq.  In  Phil.  iii.  2^1,  this 
change  is  expressed  by  the  word  yntaaxni'^o/t^' 
itiv.  Some  of  the  Jews  also  appear  to  have 
maintained  that  such  a  change  would  take  place 
with  those  alive  at  the  last  day.  Vide  Wetstein 
on  1  Cor.  XV.  54. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  which  we  are  plainly 
taught  in  the  New  Testament  respecting  the 
constitution  of  our  future  body.  Let  not,  there- 
fore, the  Christian  doctrine  be  charged  with  all 
the  absurdities  and  fancies  which  dreaming 
beads  have  suggested  respecting  the  nature, 
form,  size,  and  uses  of  the  spiritual  body,  nor 
with  the  fictions  even  of  some  theologians  re- 
specting corpore  peUucido,  penetrant,  illoctiK, 
invisibili,  prafulgido,  impaJpabili,  &c.  From 
the  texts  already  cited,  as  well  as  from  others, 
it  is  plain  that  the  more  perfect  body  which  we 
shall  hereafter  receive  will  contribute  very  much 
to  our  heavenly  blessedness,  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  out  present  frail  body  greatly  conduces 
to  our  present  suffering  and  imperfection.  But 
how  far  our  glorified  body  will  affect  our  future 
blessedness  cannot  be  definitely  determined 
from  the  holy  scriptures.  Vide  Morus,  p.  299, 
300,  s.  10. 

NaU, — ^The  Bible  says  indeed  plainly,  that 
the  bodies  even  of  the  wicked  will  be  again 
raised,  but  it  nowhere  informs  us  particularly 
what  their  nature  and  state  will  be.  The  first 
Christian  teachers,  however,  imagined  without 
doubt  that  their  state  would  be  such  as  to  ag- 
gravate the  sufferings  of  the  wicked ;  as  they 
supposed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  body 
whieh  the  irghteous  would  receive  would  con» 
tribute  to  the  heightening  of  their  joys  and 
blessedness. 

U.  Heniitff  of  the  Future  urith  the  Preteni  Body. 

Notwithstanding  the  difference  between  the 
body  which  we  now  have  and  that  which  we 
shall  possess  hereafter,  it  is  still  taught  in  the 
schools  of  theology  that  our  future  body  will 
be,  in  substance,  the  same  with  the  present. 
Vide  Moros,  p.  291,  seq.,  s.  3,  note  6.    This, 


however,  is  denied  by  some,  who  maintain  that 
the  body  which  believers  will  receive  at  the  re- 
surrection will  be  entirely  new,  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent kind,  and  not  having  a  particle  of  the 
present  body  belonging  to  it.  So  in  modem 
times  have  some  Socinian  theologians  taught ; 
also  Burnet  in  his  work.  De  Statu  Mortuarum 
et  Retwrgeniium,  c.  9;  likewise  Less,  in  his 
(«Praktische  Dogmatik,**  and  others.  Thej 
ground  their  opinion  upon  the  fact  that  Üie  parts 
of  otrr  body  in  the  process  of  time,  and  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  became  incorporated 
with  many  thousand  other  human  bodies.  To 
which,  therefore,  they  ask,  of  all  these  tfaoa- 
sand,  do  they  appropriately  belong  1  And  if 
every  human  body  should  again  receive  all  the 
parts  which  ever  belonged  to  it,  it  would  be  a 
monster. 

In  order  to  obviate  these  difficulties,  it  is  justly 
remarked  by  others,  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  each  and  every  part  of  the  earthly 
body  will  be  hereafter  raised,  but  only  that  its 
finer  elementary  materials  will  be  restored.  For 
the  grosser  parts  of  the  body,  which  appear  to 
exist  only  for  the  filling  out  of  the  whole,  and 
for  holding  it  together,  (like  the  stones  for  fill- 
ing up  in  a  building,)  are  in  constant  flax,  and 
fall  off  from  the  body  while  yet  it  cannot  be  said 
that  we  have  lost  our  body  or  received  a  new 
one.  In  respect  to  these  grosser  parts,  our  body 
in  early  childhood  was  totally  different  from  our 
present  body,  and  in  old  age  it  wHl  be  dtflerent 
from  that  which  we  now  have.  StiH  we  call  it, 
through  these  different  periods,  our  body,  and 
regard  it  as  being  the  same.  In  common  tangnage, 
we  say,  with  our  eyes  we  have  seen,  or  with  thete 
hands  we  have  done,  what  took  place  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago.  In  this  way  we  may  speak 
ot  identity  in  a  more  general  and  popular  senve, 
and,  understood  in  this  sense,  the  identity  of  tiie 
body  through  all  the  periods  of  it«  existence 
may  be  spoken  of  without  impropriety.  It  is 
not  implied  in  this  that  the  body  will  be  here- 
after constituted  of  precisely  the  same  materials 
which  it  here  possesses,  nor  that  it  will  again 
have  the  same  form,  limbs,  and  organs,  which  it 
now  has,  but  that,  from  all  the  parts  of  which 
our  present  body  is  composed,  the  most  fit  and 
the  most  noble  will  be  chosen  by  God,  and  of 
these  the  heavenly  body  will  be  constraeted. 

What  conceptions  the  first  Christian  teachers 
formed  as  to  the  manner  of  this,  we  cannot 
cleariy  ascertain ;  nor  is  it  possible  that,  while 
we  remain  upon  the  earth,  we  should  be  able  to 
understand  this  matter  fully.  So  mneh,  how- 
ever, is  plain,  that  the  inspired  teachers  did  not 
believe  that  an  entirely  new  body  would  be 
hereafter  Seated  for  us,  bpt  that  there  would  be 
a  kind  of  identity,  in  the  popular  sense  of  the 
term,  between  the  heavenly  and  eMAj  body. 
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Sach  is  the  implication  of  the  terms  so  often 
employed  by  them«  to  awaken  or  call  forth  ike 
dead  from  their  gravet^  (vide  John,  y.  28,  29;) 
also  of  the  representation  that  the  sea  and  Sheol 
should  give  up  their  dead,  Rev.  xx.  13,  seq.; 
and  especially  of  the  passaget  1  Cor.  xy.  35—38. 
It  is  here  plainly  implied,  that  the  present  mor- 
tal body  contains  the  germ  of  the  heavenly  body, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  germ  of  the  plant  lies  in 
the  seed,  from  which,  af\er  it  is  dissolved  and 
dead  in  the  earth,  the  plant  is  developed,  and, 
as  it  were,  raned  to  life.  Hence,  according  to 
Paul,  the  future  body  has  at  least  as  much  in 
common  with  the  present  as  a  plant  has  with 
the  seed  from  which  it  springs.  It  will  be  still 
the  same  body  which  we  shall  hereafter  possess, 
only  beautified  and  ennobled  (jiita6ziitJwt(io' 
/MWMT,)  Phil.  iii.  21 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  42, 52, 53.  This 
is  thus  expressed  by  theologians :  there  will  be 
a  renovation  of  one  and  the  same  substance, 
and  not  the  production  of  a  wholly  new  mate- 
rial. Vide  Moras,  p.  291,  292,  note  6,  ad  s.  3. 
Some  modern  writers  have  endeavoured  to  illus- 
trate this  matter  by  the  application  to  it  of  the 
whole  of  Bonnet's  Theory  of  Development; 
but  this  is  not  contained  in  the  words  of  Paul, 
although  his  doctrine  bears  some  resemblance 
to  it. 

The  church-fathers  are  not  entirely  unanimous 
in  their  opinions  respecting  the  identity  of  the 
body.  The  earlier  fathers  gave  no  very  definite 
opinion  on  the  subjeet,  but  contented  themselves 
with  saying  in  general  that  we  should  receive 
again  the  same  body ;  so  Justin  the  Martyr,  and 
Athenagoras,  and  TertuUian,  in  their  books.  De 
Hesurrectione,  They  appear,  however,  to  have 
had  rather  gross  conceptions  on  this  subject. 
Origen,  in  the  third  century,  was  the  first  who 
philosophized  with  regard  to  the  heavenly  body, 
and  undertook  to  determine  accurately  respecting 
its  nature.  He  defended  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  against  those  who  denied  it,  and  taught  at 
the  same  time  that  the  substance  of  the  human 
body — the  essential  and  characteristic  form  by 
which  it  is  to  be  discerned  and  distinguished 
from  others — ^remains  unaltered.  He  also  con- 
troverted the  opinion  of  some  who  supposed  that 
those  who  are  raised  will  again  be  invested  with 
the  same  gross,  material  body  as  before.  It  was 
his  opinion  that  the  grosser  parts  will  be  sepa- 
rated, and  that  only  the  germ  or  fundamental 
material  lor  the  new  body  will  be  furnished  by 
the  old.  He  and  others  expressed  their  views 
by  the  following  formular— viz.,  we  shall  hene- 
after  have  « wf»a  tovf  o  (idem)  fuvy  aaX  ov  toMvto 
(ejusmodit)  De  Prin.  ii.  10. 

But  such  a  statement  was  far  from  being  satis- 
factory to  many  at  that  period,  and  especially  to 
the  gross  Chiliasts.  They  wished  to  keep  alive 
the  hope  of  having  still  the  same  flesh  as  at  pre- 


sent, in  order  to  their  eating,  drinking,  &c.  So 
Nepos,  Methodius,  Theophilus  of  Alexandria, 
and  others.  With  these  Hieronymus,  in  ths 
fourth  century,  agreed,  and  opposed  the  opinion 
of  Origen,  contending  that  the  same  body  would 
be  raised,  with  the  same  limbs  and  nerves,  and 
with  flesh  and  blood  in  the  proper  sense,  and 
even  with  distinction  of  sex,  although  he  did  not, 
indeed,  affirm  that  the  animal  and  sexual  appe- 
tites would  be  indulged  in  the  heavenly  world. 
Epiphanius,  however,  who  was  a  declared  oppo- 
nent of  Origen,  says  expressly  that  the  bodies 
of  the  raised  must  have  teeth,  since  otherwiss 
they  could  not  eat.  What  kind  of  food  they 
would  have  he  did  not  pretend  to  say,  but  left 
for  God  to  determine. 

The  opinion  of  Origen  was  adopted,  in  ths 
fourth  century,  by  Gregory  of  Naaianzen,  Basi- 
lius,  Chiysostom,  and  all  the  opponents  of  the 
Chiliasts.  Those  who  maintained  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body  in  its  grosser  parts  were  all, 
with  the  exception  of  Hieronymus,  Chiliasts. 
The  opponents  of  Origen,  among  the  Greeks  and 
Latins,  began  now  to  insist,  that  not  merely  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  (corporis)  should  be 
taught,  but  also  camis  (ctoimb.)  The  older  fa- 
thers used  corpus  and  coro  interchangeably  (as 
was  also  done  in  the  older  symbols),  and  in- 
tended by  the  use  of  these  terms  to  denote  only 
that  there  would  be  no  new  creation  of  a  body, 
since  both  of  these  terms,  according  to  the  He- 
brew iMtM  loqtiendi,  are  synonymes ;  as  when  we 
speak,  in  reference  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  of  the 
CORPUS  and  caro  Christi,  But  since  the  term 
caro  implies,  according  to  the  same  idiom,  the 
associated  idea  of  weakness  and  mortality ^  it  was 
abandoned  by  many  who  wished  to  use  language 
with  more  precision,  and  instead  of  it,  the  phrase 
resurreetio  corporis  was  adopted.  It  was  on  this 
account  that  the  Chiliasts  insisted  so  much  the 
more  urgently  upon  retaining  the  terms  sdfi 
and  earo, 

Noie.—Works  on  this  subject^  Cotta,  Theses 
Theol.  de  Novissimis,  in  Specie  de  Resurree- 
tione  Mortuorum ;  Tub.  1762.  Hermann,  Pflug« 
Beweiss  der  Möglichkeit  und  Gewissheit  der 
Auferstehung  der  Todten,  1738.  On  the  history 
of  this  doctrine,  besides  the  works  of  Hody  and 
Burnet,  cf.  Ge.  Calixtus,  De  Immortalitate 
Animi  et  Resurrectione  Camis,  and  especially, 
W.  A.  Teller,  Fidei  Dogmatis  de  Resurrectione 
Carnis,  per  quartuor  priora  siecula  enarratio; 
Halle  and  Helmstadt,  1766,  8vo;  with  which, 
however,  the  student  should  compare  the  addi- 
tions and  corrections  made  by  Elrnesti  in  his 
t«  Neues  Theol.  Bibliothek,'*  b.  ix.  s.  221^244. 
[Cf.  Hahn,  Lehrbuch,  s.  658,  s.  152.  Nean- 
der.  All.  K.  Geschichte,  b.  i.  Abth.  iii.  s.  1088» 
and  especially  1096;  also  b.  ii.  Abth«  iii.  a. 
X404— 1410— Tr.] 
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SECTION  CLIV. 

OF  THE  LAST  APPEARING  OF  CHRIST  RBFORB  THE 
Bin>  OF  THE  WORLD  ;  THE  VARIOUS  OPINIONS  ON 
THIS  subject;  ALSO  RB8PECT1NO  THE  MILLEN- 
NIAL KINGDOM,  AND  THE  UNITBR8AL  OONTER- 
8I0N  OF  JEWS  AND  OENT1LE8. 

L  Tfte  Last  Appearing  of  Christ, 

Christ  often  spoke  of  his  fotare  coming  (rtor 
pouou»),  Dsing  this  phrase  in  different  senses. 
It  someUmes  denc^es  figruratirely  the  destmetion 
of  the  Jewish  state,  and  the  consequences  of 
this  eyent,  particnlarly  the  advantages  which 
would  result  from  it  to  the  Christian  doctrine 
and  church ;  as  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ 
oonld  not  be  truly  established  in  the  earth  until 
this  event  should  take  place;  Matt.  zziv.  and 
zvi.  27, 28.  Again,  it  denotes  his  vitible  appear- 
ing to  judge  the  world;  Matt.  zzv.  31,  seq. 
When  Jesus  spoke  of  his  appearing,  his  disciples 
during  his  life  commonly  conceived  at  once  of  his 
coming  to  establish  an  earthly  kingdom.  And 
when  be  spoke  of  his  coming  at  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  they  supposed  that  he  would  then, 
with  his  followers,  destroy  the  hostile  Jerusa- 
lem, triumph  over  his  opponents,  and  commence 
his  new  earthly  kingdom. 

The  24th  of  Matt  was  for  the  most  part  under- 
stood in  this  way  by  many  at  that  time.  With 
this  they  then  connected  the  idea  that  the  end  of 
the  world  was  near  at  hand,  because,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Jews,  Jerusalem  and  the 
temple  would  stand  until  the  end  of  the  world. 
Vide  s.  98,  II.  3.  Hence  in  the  passage.  Matt, 
xxiv.  3,  the  disciples  of  Jesus  connect  the  two 
questions,  when  will  the  temple  he  destroyed?  and, 
what  are  the  eigne  (f  the  end  cf  time  ?  In  what 
Christ  said,  Matt,  xziv.,  he  referred  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  his  new  religion,  the  establishment 
and  confirmation  of  his  spiritual  and  moral 
kingdom,  on  which  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem would  have  a  favourable  influence.  Vide 
MatL  z.  23;  Luke,  xii.  40.  But  he  said  this  in 
part  in  the  style  of  prophetic  imagery,  as  in 
Matt.  zvi.  zziv.  To  these  questions  Christ  re- 
plied with  great  wisdom  and  forecast — to  the 
first,  in  Matt.  zziv.  4 — ^25,  30;  and  to  the  se- 
cond. Matt.  zzv.  31—46.  He  taught  them 
plainly  only  so  much  as  it  was  needful  for 
them  to  know  at  that  time.  The  rest  he  taught 
them  in  prophetic  figures,  which  were  not  as 
yet  entirely  intelligible  to  them,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  which  they  afterwards  learned*  Their 
false  ezpeetations  were  not  therefore  cherished 
and  approved,  but  neither  were  they  prema- 
turely contradicted.  Full  information  on  this 
subject  was  among  those  things  which  they 
were  not  then  able  to  bear,  and  respecting 
which  they  were  to  receive  more  full  informa- 
tion after  the  ascension  of  Christ  to  heaven; 


John,  zvi.  12.  And  this  more  fiill  information 
they  actu^ly  received.  For  from  that  time  thej 
abandoned  their  ezpeetations  of  a  Jewish  kingf- 
dom,  and  thenceforward  looked  for  no  other 
coming  of  Christ  than  that  at  the  general  Judg- 
ment. As  to  what  Christ  and  his  apostles 
taught  respecting  the  nature  and  eztent  of  his 
spiritual  and  heavenly  kingdom,  vide  s.  97 — 99. 

II.  The  Belief  of  a  Millennial  Kingdom  of  Christ 
upon  the  Earth,  or  ChiUasm. 

(I)  Origin  if  this  belief.  The  Jews  supposed 
that  the  Messiah  at  his  coming  would  reign  as 
king  upon  the  earth,  and  would  reside  at  Jeru- 
salem, the  ancient  royal  city.  The  period  of  his 
reign  they  supposed  would  be  very  long,  and 
therefore  put  it  down  at  a  thousand  years,  which 
was  at  first  understood  only  as  a  round  number. 
Respecting  the  Jewish  ideas  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom,  cf.  s.  89,  and  s.  118, 1.,  together  with 
Wetstein's  selections  from  Jewish  authors  on 
Rev.  zz.  2.  This  period  was  conceived  of  by 
the  Jews  as  the  return  of  the  golden  age  to  the 
earth,  and  each  one  formed  to  himself  such  a 
picture  of  it  as  agreed  best  with  his  own  dispo- 
sition, and  that  degree  of  moral  and  intellectual 
culture  to  which  he  had  attained.  Many  anti- 
cipated nothing  more  than  merely  sensual  de- 
lights, others  entertained  better  and  more  pure 
conceptions,  &c. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  many  of  the  Ju- 
daizing  Christians.  Although  Jesus  had  not 
yet  appeared  as  an  earthly  king,  yet  these  per- 
sons were  unwilling  to  abandon  an  ezpectation 
which  to  them  was  so  important.  They  hoped, 
therefore,  for  a  second  coming  of  Christ  to  es- 
tablish an  earthly  kingdom,  and  transferred  to 
this  kingdom  everything  which  the  Jews  had 
ezpected  of  the  first.  The  apostles  wholly 
abandoned  this  opinion  after  the  ascension  of 
Christ,  and  ezpected  no  other  coming  than  that 
at  the  judgment  of  the  world,  1  Cor.  zv.,  and 
elsewhere.  The  fact,  however,  that  these  Jew- 
ish ideas  had  taken  deep  root  in  the  minds  of 
many  Christians  in  the  apostolic  age,  may  be 
argued  from  1  Thess.  iv.  13,  seq.,  ch.  v.,  and 
2  Thess.  ii. 

Many  have  endeavoured  to  find  this  idea  even 
in  the  Apocalypse,  especially  zz.  1—8.  But 
John  does  not  there  speak  of  Christ  reigning 
visibly  and  bodily  on  the  earth,  but  of  his  spi- 
ritual dominion,  resulting  from  the  influence  of 
Christianity,  when  it  shall  at  length  be  univer- 
sally diffused  through  the  earth—«  kingdom 
which  will  last  a  thousand  years^  used  as  a 
round  number  to  denote  many  centuries,  or  a 
long  period.  Thus  does  it  appear  that  even 
during  the  fint  century  there  were  many  opi- 
nions upon  this  subject  among  Christians  which 
deviated  widely  from  the  doctrine  of  the  apos* 
ties. 
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[Abto.— The  ■cripturnl  ideas  upon  which  the 
belief  in  a  millennivm  leeted  are  more  specifi- 
cally stated  by  Neander,  Kirchengesch.  b.  i. 
Abth.  iii.  s.  1089.  As  the  world  was  made  in 
six  daySf  and,  according  to  Ps.  xc.  4,  a  thou- 
iond  ytan  is  in  the  sight  of  God  as  one  day^  so 
it  was  thought  the  world  would  oontinne  in  the 
state  in  which  it  had  hitherto  been,  for  six  thou- 
sand years;  and  as  the  Sabbath  is  a  day  of  rest, 
so  will  the  seyenth  period  of  a  thousand  years 
consist  of  thi»  milienmal  kingdom  as  the  close 
of  the  whole  earthly  state — Tr.] 

(3)  In  the  second  century,  the  doctrine  of  the 
future  earthly  kingdom  of  Christ  became  more 
and  more  widely  difiused,  and  in  a  lasge  portion 
of  the  Christian  world  it  was  finally  predomi- 
nant. Its  first  zealous  advocate  was  Papias,  in 
the  second  century;  and  he  was  followed  by 
Justin  the  Martyr,  Tertullian,  and  most  of  the 
Montanists«  This  doctrine  was  also  adopted  by 
some  of  the  heretics— e.  g.,  by  Cerinthns.  It 
was  not,  however,  held  by  all  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Most  taught  that  the  church  would  hare 
to  suffer  much  from  Anti-chrtst  (the  seducer  and 
persecotor) ;  and  that  Christ  would  then  risibly 
return  and  destroy  his  power ;  3  Thess.  ii.  Then, 
it  was  supposed,  all  worldly  power  would  cease, 
the  pious  be  raised  from  the  dead  (ttfuattj  onta&gor 
<A(),  assemble  in  Jerusalem,  and  standing  under 
Christ,  their  king,  would  reign  with  him  a  thou- 
sand years. 

As  to  the  pleasures  then  to  be  enjoyed,  the 
conoepttons  of  some  were  yery  gross,  those  of 
others  more  chastened.  In  forming  their  pictures 
of  this  period  they  drew  larg^y  from  the  Apo- 
ealypse,  which  they  interpreted  in  many  different 
ways.  Origen,  in  the  third  century,  was  the 
first  who  wrote  in  oppositioii  to  this  doctrine,  and 
who  gaye  a  different  interpretation  to  the  texts 
of  scripture  to  which  appeal  was  made  by  the 
Chiliasts.  On  this  account,  this  doctrine  fell 
into  disesteem  among  the  learned.  In  the  third 
century,  Dionysius,  Bishop  at  Alexandria,  wrote 
against  Chiliasm  in  opposition  to  Nepos,  Bishop 
in  Egypt,  and  in  his  work  denied  that  John 
wrote  the  Apocalypse,  because  his  opponents 
were  accustomed  to  deriye  their  doctrine  princi- 
pally from  this  book. 

[NoU. — ^It  was  in  Phrygia,  the  seat  of  the 
spirit  of  religious  enthusiasm,  that  Chiliasm 
ohiefly  preyailed;  and  from  thence  it  spread. 
Here  belonged  Papias,  Irenasus,  Justin  the  Mar- 
tyr, &c.  Two  causes  contributed  to  preyent 
this  doctrine  from  becoming  more  uniyersally 
preyalent  in  the  early  church — ^yiz.,  oppoeition 
to  Montanism,  and  the  influence  of  the  school  at 
Alexandria.  The  yisionary  conceptions  which 
the  Montanists  entertained  and  inculcated  re- 
specting what  would  take  place  in  the  millen- 
nium, brought  the  whole  doctrine  into  disrepute ; 
and  all  the  opponents  of  Montanism  opposed 


these  gross  Chiliastic  conceptions  as  belonging 
essentially  to  that  scheme.  The  allegorizing  me- 
thod of  interpretation  adopted  by  the  teachers  of 
the  Alexandrine  school  enabled  them  to  ayoid 
the  gross  conceptions  of  the  millennium  to  which 
those  who  adopted  the  literal  mode  of  interpre- 
tation were  led.  By  applying  this  principle  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse,  they  could 
take  away  the  support  which  the  Chiliasts  de- 
riyed  from  it  without  excluding  the  book  from 
the  sacred  canon.-^Ta.] 

(3)  The  seed  of  the  doctrine  of  gross  Chili- 
asm has  always  remained  in  the  Christian 
church.  This  doctrine,  howeyer,  has  shewn 
itself  in  different  forms,  and  has  been  taught 
sometimes  in  a  more  yisionary  manner,  and  at 
other  times  less  so.  Respecting  the  time  when 
this  millennial  kingdom  will  commence,  there 
has  been  no  general  agreement  of  opinion. 
Many  suppose  it  will  take  place  before  the  re- 
surrection; others,  not  until  afterwards. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  this  belief  in 
a  millennial,  earthly  kingdom  of  Christ  was  rs- 
yiyed  and  widely  spread  by  the  enthusiasUc  ana- 
baptists, Thomas  Münzer  and  his  adherents. 
They  themseWes  wished  to  establish  this  king- 
dom of  Christ  with  fire  and  jword,  and  to  put 
an  end  to  all  worldly  power;  they  encouraged 
rebellion.  Hence  Luther  and  Melanethon  set 
themselyes  against  this  doctrine  with  great  zeal 
and  earnestness.  Vide  Augsb.  Conf.  Art.  xyiii. 
It  shewed  itself  again,  howeyer,  in  the  protest- 
ant  church. 

In  the  seyenteenth  and  eighteenth  century 
Spener  was  charged  with  teaching  Chiliasm ;  but 
he  was  far  remoyed  from  this.  He  only  expressed 
frequently  the  hope  that  the  spiritual  kingdom 
of  Christ  would  not  only  continue  in  the  world, 
but  would  be  much  more  widely  diffused  than  it 
now  is,  and  hereafter  would  become  absolutely 
uniyersal.  And  this  expectation  (apes  meltorum 
ten^pomm)  is  perfectly  accordant  with  the  holy 
scriptures.  This  is  the  point  to  which  all  the 
middle  part  of  the  Apocalypse  refers— yiz.,  from 
chap.  xii.  18  to  xx.  10,  the  yictory  of  Christ  oyer 
heathenism,  and  all  sin  and  corruption  on  the 
earth,  and  the  general  diffusion  of  Christianity ; 
after  which  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  kingdom 
of  the  saints  will  follow,  chap.  xx.  11— xxii.  5. 
This,  one  might  call  (if  he  wished)  BibUeal 
ChiUa$mi  in  this  there  is  nothing  of  enthusiasm ; 
and  even  for  those  who  do  not  liye  to  see  this 
period  the  anticipation  of  it  is  consoling  and 
animating. 

But  Petersen,  who  csime  from  the  school  of 
Spener,  at  the  end  of  the  seyenteenth  and  com- 
mencement of  the  eighteenth  century,  inculcated 
in  his  writings  yarious  enthusiastic  ideas  on  this 
subject.  The  same  doctrine  was  taken  into  fa- 
yoor  about  the  same  tiipe  by  Burnet,  in  England, 
in  his  work,  •«  De  Sutu  Mort.  et  Resurg.*'    At 
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ft  later  period,  Bengrel,  in  Germany,  went  a  great 
deal  too  far  in  many  points  in  hie  interpretation 
of  the  Apocalypse.  So,  many  theologians  of 
Wurtemberg,  Crasins  and  his  disciples,  and  La- 
vater  in  Switzerland. 

A  good  derelopment  of  the  history  of  this  doc- 
trine is  contained  in  Corrodi's  **  Kritische  Ge- 
schichte des  Chiliasmus  ;'*  Frankfort  und  Leip- 
zig, 1781 — 1783.  It  was  principally  occasioned 
by  Layater's  views  on  this  sabject 

[iVbfe. — Neander,  in  his  history  of  this  doc- 
trine, (b.  i«  Abtfa.  iii.  s.  1090,)  suggests  the  im- 
portant cantion  that  we  should  not  allow  oar- 
sel  7es,  through  d  isgust  at  the  extravagant  yisions 
of  enthusiasts  about  the  millennium,  to  decide 
against  what  we  are  really  justified  in  hoping  and 
expecting  as  to  the  future  extension  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ.  As  the  Old  Testament  contains 
an  intimation  of  the  things  of  the  New,  so 
Christianity  contains  an  intimation  of  a  higher 
order  of  things  hereafter,  which  it  will  be  the 
means  of  introducing;  but  faith  must  necessa- 
rily come  before  sight.  The  divine  revelations 
enable  us  to  see  but  a  little,  now  and  then,  of 
this  higher  order,  and  not  enough  to  form  a 
complete  picture.  As  prophecy  is  always  ob- 
scure until  its  fulfilment,  so  must  be  also  tiie 
last  predictions  of  Christ  respecting  Che  destiny 
of  his  church,  until  the  entrance  of  that  higher 
order. 

There  are  three  degrees  in  the  manner  of 
holding  this  doctrine,  described  as  «renscis,  «116- 
tilis^  iubUHmmu»,  according  to  the  proportion 
in  which  enthusiastic  and  visionary  conceptions 
are  mingled  with  the  scriptural  idea  of  the 
future  kingdom  of  the  Messiah«  The  lowest 
kind  is  characterized  by  the  belief  of  the  virible 
appearance  and  reign  of  Christ  upon  the  earth, 
a  resurrection  of  the  saints  before  the  general 
judgment,  and  their  living  with  Christ  in  the 
enjoyment  of  woridly  splendour  and  luxury  for 
a  thousand  years.  In  tiiis  form  it  was  held  by 
many  of  the  ancient  Montanists,  and  by  the 
anabaptists  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  more 
refined  and  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  millen- 
nium, as  held  by  Spener,  Yitringa,  and  others, 
excludes  the  idea  of  the  visible  appearance  of 
Christy  and  does  not  insist  upon  the  definite 
period  of  a  thousand  years,  but  only  holds  to 
the  future  universal  extension  of  the  spiritual 
kingdom  of  Christ.  Of.  Hahn,  Lehrbuch,  s. 
665.*— Tr.] 

m.  Future  Conversion  of  Jews  and  Geniika. 

The  doctrine  of  the  universal  conversion  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  especially  of  the  Jews,  to  be 
hoped'for  hereafter,  has  been  for  the  most  part 
taught  by  tiie  advocates  of  the  grrosser  kind  of 
Chiliasm.  Still  the  former  doctrine  stands  in 
no  neeemary  connexion  with  the  latter.  And 
many  piotestant  tiieologians»  who  are  far  from 


assenting  to  any  nnscriptnral  views  ef  the  mil- 
lennium, hsfve  adopted  this  doctrine— e.  g.,  Mi- 
chaelis, Koppe,  and  others  still  more  lately. 
But  some  theologians  connected  with  both  of 
these  doctrines  other  ofMnions  which  do  not  en- 
tirely accord  with  scriptnie,  or  which  at  least 
are  not  in  all  parts  clearly  demonstrable  from 
scripture— e*  g.,  Burnet,  Bengel,  Crusioe. 
Hence  Emesti  and  his  whole  school  were  very 
much  opposed  to  this  doetrine,  and  would  not 
at  all  allow  that  even  the  remotest  hope  of  the 
conversion  of  the  Jews  is  anthorized  by  the 
New  Testament. 

It  has  happened  with  regard  to  this  subject, 
as  it  often  does  in  all  the  departments  of  human 
knowledge,  that  opinions  in  which  there  has 
been  an  intermixture  of  what  is  erroneous  and 
incapable  of  proof  have  been  on  this  account 
entirely  rqected,  instead  of  being  carefully 
sifted,  in  order  to  separate  the  true  from  the 
false,  that  which  may  be  proved  from  that 
which  is  incapable  of  demonstration.  The  doc- 
trine itself  of  the  future  conversion  of  the  Jews 
involves  nothing  questionable  or  enthnsiastie, 
if  it  be  understood  only  to  imply  that  the  apoe- 
ties  believed  and  taught  that  the  Jews  would 
hereafter  abandon  their  prejudices  and  their 
hardness  of  heart,  possess  a  taste  and  suscepti- 
bility for  Christianity,  and  cordially  unite  them- 
selres  with  the  Christian  church.  When  Uiis 
will  take  place,  and  by  what  means  it  will  be 
brought  about,  the  apostles  determine  nothing; 
and  with  regard  to  these  points  nothing  is 
known.  But  an  expectation  of  this  event  is 
found  in  their  writings. 

Two  things  on  this  subject  are  certaii^^viz.« 
(1 )  That  it  vras  always  a  current  doctrine  among 
the  Jews  that  all  the  Gentiles  would  at  last  be- 
come incorporated  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Mes- 
siah ;  and  with  reference  to  this  event  they  ex- 
plained many  passages  in  their  prophets,  which, 
when  read  impartially,  plainly  teach  this  very 
thing-^e.  g.,  Ps.  xxii.  38;  Is.  ii.,  xii.,  xl. — Ixvi.; 
Zeoh.  xiv.  9, 16,  coll.  Rev.  xv.  4.  And  this 
same  hope  is  clearly  expressed  by  Paul»  espe- 
cially in  Rom.  xi. 

(3)  The  Jews,  at  the  time  of  the  aposties  and 
afterwards,  explained  many  passages  in  their 
prophets  as  referring  to  the  future  restoration 
of  their  people  at  the  time  of  the  Messiah, 
(Deut  XXX.;)  and  these  passages  are  refer- 
red in  the  New  Testament,  and  by  Paul,  to 
the  same  event ;  from  whence  it  is  dear  that 
the  apostles  taught  and  inculcated  the  same 
thing  with  the  ancient  prophets— -e.  g.,  Isaiah, 
X. 31 ;  lix. 30;  Jer.  xxxi.  1,  seq.;  Hosea,  iii. 
5 ;  Zech.  xiv.  6 ;  ix.  10.  These  passages,  in- 
deed, have  all  been  differenüy  interpreted  in 
modem  times.  Cf.  Doederlein*s  work,  «*  Giebt 
uns  die  Bible  Hoffnung  zu  einer  allgemeinen 
JodenbekshrungV    But  the  J6Ws  oadentood 
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these  paiaagee  to  leftr  to  the  reetontion  of 
their  nation,  and  the  New  Teetament  gives 
them  the  same  ezplanatioii.  This  is  historic 
eally  oertain;  and  upon  this  eyerything  de- 
pendsy  when  the  question  is,  Whether  the  New 
TlaiamerUteaeheethiedoetrinef  Vide Schdttgen, 
in  the  hook,  «•  Jesus,  der  wahre  Messias;'* 
Etsenmenger,  Entdeektee  Jndentham;  and 
Koppe  on  Rom.  zi. 

We  may  come  now  more  easily  to  the  exa- 
mination of  the  eeiebrated  passage,  Romans, 
xu  25,  seq.  Ernesti  and  others  understand  the 
fias  ItfpcMjx  tfuShJtfcf  ofr  thus :  all  <«  Israel  can  be 
delivered ;"  but  this  doee  not  aecord  with  tot. 
31,  tVa  wbtoi  ixetj^uuft^  and  rer.  33,  ^ov(  iteu^a^, 
ixtvifffi*  ^®  eannot  render  these  clauses,  in 
order  thai  God  Ckjx  have  pity ;  no,  he  will  oc- 
tually  have  mercy  upon  them.  Nor  can  we  see 
any  reason,  according  to  this  interpretation,  why 
Paul  should  adopt  such  a  high  and  elevated  tone 
with  regard  to  a  matter  which  is  self-evident,  or 
how  he  could  call  this  fMt&gfjj^w»,  It  is  also 
equally  unintelligible,  if  this  were  all,  what 
should  have  induced  Paul  so  solemnly  to  cele- 
brate and  magnify  the  divine  wisdom,  ver.  33— 
36.  But  everything  is  plain  and  consistent  if 
Paul  is  understood  here  to  speak  the  language 
of  prophecy.  He  proceeds  on  the  ground  of  the 
expectation  universally  prevalent  among  his 
countrymen,  and  authorized  by  the  ancient  pro- 
phets; he  rectifies  their  ideas  with  regard  to 
their  fhtons  restoration,  discards  their  false  con- 
ceptions, their  hopes  of  earthly  good,  and  then 
Bays,  with  great  ^assurance,  that  aU  Israel  will 
hereafter  be  converted  to  Christ,  as  all  the  Gen- 
tiles will  come  to  worship  him ;  although,  when 
he  wrote,  there  was  no  human  probability  of 
either  of  these  events.  But  in  all  this  he  does 
not  give  the  least  countenance  to  the  enthusi- 
astic conceptions  frequently  entertained  on  this 
eubject.  He  does  not  fix  any  definite  time.  But 
theologians  have  often  been  unwilling  to  allow 
that  Paul  affirmed  the  final  conversion  of  the 
Jews,  because  enthusiastic  ideas  have  often 
been  connected  with  this  doctrine,  or  because 
they  have  regarded  this  event  as  either  impos- 
sible or  improbable,  since  after  the  lapse  of 
eighteen  centuries  there  are  no  signs  of  its  ac- 
complishment. 

The  sentiment  of  this  passage  is  as  follows : 
«« I  must  propose  one  other  important  subject  for 
your  (i.e.,  the  Gentile  converts)  consideration — 
a  subject  with  which  you  have  been  hitherto  un- 
acquainted, and  which  has  therefore  been  disre- 
garded by  you— in  order  that  you  may  not  be 
proud  of  your  advantages  over  the  unbelieving 
Jews :  namely,  some  of  the  Jews  will  continue 
unbelieving  until  all  the  Gentiles  who  are 
chosen  by  God  (»cx^jtia  ^Ztr)  shall  have 
believed  in  Christ.  (This  will  therefore  first 
take  plaoe.)    But  when  this  is  first  brought  i 


about  (»M  o^fi»  for  %oi  toft  or  Utttttos  vide 
Koppe) — i.  e.,  when  all  the  Gentiles  have  first 
become  believers,  (now  follows  the  fwat^^Mv,") 
then  will  the  nation  efihe  leraeUtee  also  experp» 
enee  8ahation,  {öu^attaiy)  by  embracing  the 
Christian  faith.  For  thus  it  is  said  in  the  scrip- 
tures,—«The  Deliverer  (Messiah)  will  come  out 
of  Zion  (David's  line),  and  then  will  I  free 
Jacob  from  his  sins,  (Is.  xlix.)'*  Cf.  Koppe 
on  this  passage.  Paul  here  quotes  the  eamo 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament  from  which  the 
Jews  had  always  proved  that  an  entire  restora- 
tion of  their  nation  was  predicted  by  the  pro- 
phets ;  though  he  did  not  understand  them,  as 
they  often  did,  to  refer  to  an  external,  civil  re- 
storation. 

SECTION  CLV. 

OF  THE  GENERAL  JUDGMENT,  AND  THE  END  OF 
THE  PRESENT  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  WORLD» 

I.  Tfie  General  Judgment. 

The  following  texts  may  be  considered  as  the 
most  important  relating  to  the  last  judgment— 
viz..  Matt.  XXV.  31 ;  John,  v. ;  2  Thess.  i.  7-~ 
10;  I  Thess.  iv.  16,  17;  9  Pet.  iU.  7—13;  1 
Cor.  XV. ;  and  Rev.  xx.  11.  In  illustration  of 
this  doctrine,  it  may  be  observed, 

(I)  According  to  the  uniform  doctrine  of  the 
scriptures,  the  judgment  of  the  world  will  fol- 
low immediately  after  the  general  resorrsetion ; 
and  then  will  be  the  end  cf  the  toorld^  or  of  its 
present  constitution.    Cf.  I  Cor.  xv. 

(3)  This  doctrine  of  a  general  judgment  of 
the  world  was  also  prevalent  among  the  Jews 
at  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  apostles;  although 
they  frequently  associated  with  it  many  incor- 
rect notions.  This  doctrine,  as  well  as  that  of 
future  retribution  and  resurrection,  was,  without 
doubt,  more  and  more  developed  and  illustrated, 
under  the  divine  guidance  and  direction,  by  the 
prophets  and  teachers  of  the  Jewish  nation  who 
lived  after  the  exile.  Vide  s.  149,  II.  3.  This 
was  done  more  particularly  at  the  same  period 
of  time  in  which  those  other  doctrines  were  d^ 
veloped.  But  there  are  also  passages  in  Daniel 
which  allude  to  thie  event—«,  g.,  chap.  xii. 

Before  the  exile  the  doctrine  of  the  judgment 
a$  a  eolemn^  formal  trontaetion  at  the  end  tfihe 
worlds  was  not  clearly  taught.  At  that  time  the 
Jews  held  only  the  general  truth,  that  God  is 
the  righteous  Judge  of  the  world,  who  in  his 
own  time  would  pronounce  righteous  sentence 
upon  all  men,  according  to  th«r  deserts,  and 
bring  all  their  works,  even  the  most  secret,  to 
light  Vide  Ps.  ix.  5-— 9 ;  Eooles.  ix.  9 ;  xii.  13, 
14.  The  doctrine  which  was  afterwards  deve- 
loped among  the  Jews,  and  in  the  form  in  which 
it  existed  among  them  at  the  time  of  Christ, 
was  expressly  authorised  and  confirmed  by  him 
3Z 
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as  true«  and  as  conatitutiDg  a  part  of  his  reli- 
gious system ;  in  such  a  way,  howerer,  as  to  ex- 
clude the  false  additions  of  the  Jewish  teachers. 

(3)  The  holding  of  this  judgment  as  well  as 
the  raising  of  the  dead  is  commonly  ascribed  in 
the  New  Testament  to  Christ,  and  represented 
as  a  commission  or  plenipotentiary  power,  which 
the  Father  had  given  to  the  man  Jesus  as  Mes- 
siah. Thus  it  is  said,  Rom.  ii.  16, 0cof  (cf.  ver. 
6)  xfMftt  ta  xfvttta  dudpt^tor  6*a  'li;dov»  and 
Christ  himself  says,  John,  ▼•  83,  35,  xpUw 
Hwsw  6i6faxi  ^9  vi9.  Vide  Matthew,  xvi.  37; 
Acts,  X.  42;  xyü.  31.  Cf.  s.  98,  II.  3,  and 
Moras,  page  394,  note  8 ;  and  page  396,  note  3. 
Christ  himself  assigns  it  as  the  reason  why  God 
had  entrasted  to  him  the  holding  of  this  judg- 
ment, that  he  is  a  man,  (yios  w^putftov;)  John, 
T.  27,  coll.  Acts,  xyii.  31,  ovjjp.  God  has  con- 
stituted him  the  Judge  of  men,  because  he  is 
man,  and  knows  from  his  own  experience  all 
the  sufferings  and  infirmities  to  which  our  na- 
ture is  exposed,  and  can  therefore  be  compas- 
sionate and  indulgent;  Heb.  ii.  14^-17,  coll.  1 
Timothy,  ii.  5. 

(4)  Name$  given  in  tke  $eriplurt$  to  the  latt 
judgment.  The  time  of  this  judgment,  and  the 
judgment  itself,  are  called  in  the  passages  al- 
ready cited,  17^'pa  (oi>)  KtipuNi  or  Ii^dov,  Xpt<f- 
f ov,  X,  t.  X. ;  also  «7^«po  fwyaxj;  (Smj  oi^),  Jude, 
ver.  6;  x^itm  (sometimes  written  xwtdx^^ii), 

\pifMh  ftoftowtuk  XpKttQVt  1  These.  !▼.  15;  3 
These,  ii.  1 ;  iazi^ff  i^ftep«,  John,  ▼!.  39,  40,  44. 
Hence  the  ecclesiastical  name  of  this  transac- 
tion, judicium  extremum,  or  nmnnimum,  the  laat 
judgment,  because  it  will  take  place  at  the  end 
of  the  world  that  now  is.  The  term,  the  laet 
judgment,  is  not  used,  however,  in  the  New 
Testament.  Nor  are  the  phrases  iox9^fi  ^fUpa 
and  t6  iaxß^ov  tu/v  ^fiipiav  nsed  exclusively  with 
reference  to  the  end  of  the  world.  They  often 
designate  merely  the  future,  coming  daye^^e,  g., 
3  Timothy,  iii.  1 ;  3  Pet.  iii.  3 ;  like  D>p)n  n>nrit, 
Genesis,  xlix.  1.  They  sometimes  also  denote 
the  last  period  cf  the  world,  or  the  times  rf  the 
Meeeiah-^  g..  Heb.  i.  1 ;  1  Pet.  i.  30,  like  tix^j 
üMv<a¥,  aiCtv  fiiXkiop,  Heb.  Kan  oVip. 

(5)  The  time  (f  the  judgment,  or  if  the  end  of 
the  world,  and  ite  eigne  qr  precureorB.  Vide 
Moras,  p.  304,  s.  13.  According  to  the  assur- 
ance of  the  apostles  this  time  is  unknown.  Yet 
many  of  the  Jewish  Christians  at  the  times  of 
the  apostles  supposed  that  it  would  take  place 
immediately  after  the  destraction  of  Jerasalem 
and  of  the  Jewish  state,  because  the  Jews  be- 
lieved that  their  temple  and  city  would  stand 
until  the  end  of  the  world.  Vide  s.  98,  II.  3. 
But  the  apostles  never  affirmed  this ;  they  never 
pretended  to  the  knowledge  of  a  divine  revelation 
respecting  the  time,  but  contented  themselves 
with  saying,  that  it  would  come  suddenly  and 
anexpeetedly»  Uke  atkirfin  the  night ;  1  These. 


V.  3 ;  3  Pet.  iii.  10.  In  the  first  of  these  texts, 
Paul  shews  that  this  event  was  not  so  near  as 
some  at  that  time  supposed ;  and  in  the  second, 
Peter  shews  that  the  actual  coming  of  this  event 
could  not  be  doubted,  merely  because  it  seemed 
to  some  to  be  long  delayed.  In  2  Cor.  i v.  14, 
Paul  considers  himself  and  his  contemporaries  as 
being  among  those  whom  God  would  raieefrom  the 
dead  through  Christ ;  he  did  not  therefore  expect 
himself  to  survive  the  jndgment  of  the  world, 
although  from  other  passages  it  might  seem  that 
he  at  least  wished  he  might.  It  is  not  by  chance 
that  the  declaration  of  the  apostles — that  they 
could  not  determine  the  time  and  the  hour  of 
this  event,  is  so  clearly  preserved  to  as.  Were 
there  any  reason  to  charge  them  with  the  oppo- 
site, to  what  contempt  would  their  doctrine  be 
exposed! 

As  to  the  signs  and  precursors  of  this  event 
nothing  can  be  very  definitely  determined  from 
the  New  Testament;  nothing  certainly  by 
which  we  can  draw  conclusions  with  any 
safety  with  regard  to  the  precise  time  of  its  oc- 
currence. No  indications  pointing  definitely  to 
the  day  and  hour  can  be  expected,  especially 
for  this  reason,  that  the  coming  of  this  event  is 
always  described  as  sodden  and  unexpected. 
Cf.  3  Pet  iii.  10.  Even  with  regard  to  the  far 
less  important  revolution  among  the  Jewish 
people,  in  the  overthrow  of  their  state,  it  is  said 
(MatL  xiii.  33)  that  the  exact  time  when  it 
would  take  place  no  one  but  God  knew,  not 
even  the  angels,  nor  the  Son  of  man  in  his  hu- 
miliation. And  yet  there  have  never  at  any 
period  been  wanting  persons' who  have  under- 
taken to  determine  definitely  the  time  and  hoar 
of  this  event.  They  have  commonly  reasoned 
from  some,  and  often  very  arbitiary,  explana- 
tions of  the  Apocalypse,  and  from  calculations 
drawn  from  the  same.  This  ingenious  search 
after  the  time  and  hour  of  the  fulfilment  of  tbe 
divine  predictions  is  not  according  to  the  mind 
and  will  of  Christ,  since  it  usually  leads  to  the 
neglect  of  what  is  more  important;  and  besides,  ^ 
nothing  is  gained  by  it.    Vide  Acts,  i.  7. 

In  the  earliest  age  of  the  church  many  sup-  I 
posed  that  the  end  of  the  world  would  follow 
immediately  upon  the  destraction  of  Jerasalem. 
When  this  event  was  past,  other  calculatioui 
were  made.  In  the  tenth  century  the  opinion 
was  very  prevalent  in  the  Western  ohorch  that 
the  end  of  the  world  was  near  at  hand,  because, 
according  to  Rev.  xx.  3, 4,  the  millennial  king- 
dom should  commence  after  a  thousand  yeais. 
This  belief  had  the  effect,  upon  the  multitudes 
who  adopted  it,  to  render  them  inactive ;  they 
squandered  and  consumed  their  goods;  thej 
suffered  their  houses  to  go  to  rain ;  and  many 
families  were  reduced  to  want.  Hence,  in  tlie 
eleventh  century  there  was  more  building  and 
repairing  done  than  at  any  other  period. 
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From  this  we  may  conclude  that  the  way  to 
promote  the  conversioD  of  men  is  not,  as  it  were, 
to  compel  them  to  it  by  the  fear  of  the  proximity 
of  the  last  day.  E^en  in  modern  times  many 
theologians,  and  those  too  of  some  celebrity, 
have  entered  into  calculations  of  this  kind, 
drawn  chiefly  from  the  Apocalypse—«,  g., 
Bengal,  Crusius,  and  others. 

What  we  are  definitely  taught  on  this  subject 
in  the  New  Testament  may  be  stated  as  fol- 
lows:—The  Christian  church  will  hereafter  be 
subjected  to  great  temptation  from  heathen  pro- 
faneness,  from  false,  delusive  doctrine,  and  ex- 
treme moral  corruption,  and  will  seem  for  a 
time  to  be  ready  to  perish  from  these  causes; 
but  then  Christ  will  appear,  and,  according  to 
his  promise,  triumph  oyer  this  opposition ;  and 
then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  end  of  the  world 
come ;  Christ  will  nsibly  appear  and  hold  the 
general  judgment,  and  conduct  the  pious  into  the 
kingdom  of  the  blessed.  This  is  the  distinct  doc- 
trine of  Paul,  3  Thess.  ii.  3 — IS,  and  is  taught 
throughout  the  Apocalypse,  xii.  18 — xxii.  5, 
and  this  is  sufficient  for  oar  instruction,  warn- 
ing, and  comfort 

(($)  As  to  the  nature  of  the  general  judgment, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  will  be  conducted 
by  Christ,  we  can  state  on  scriptural  authority 
only  the  following  particulars : — 

(a)  That  Christ  will  pronounce  sentence  upon 
all  men,  even  on  those  who  have  lived  in  pa- 
ganism, Rom.  ii.  6,  seq. ;  Acts,  xvii.  71.  Vide 
8.  98,  IL  3.  Final  sentence  will  then,  too,  be 
pronounced  upon  the  evil  spirits,  Jude,  ver.  6 ; 
9  Pet  ii.  4;  Matt  xxv.  41.  For  other  texts, 
cf.  Moras,  p.  394,  not  1  and  3. 

(b)  This  sentence  will  be  righteous  and  tm- 
partiatj  3  Tim .  iv.  8.  Every  one  will  be  j  a d ged 
according  to  the  light  he  has  enjoyed,  and  the 
use  he  has  made  of  it  Those  who  have  had 
the  written  law  will  be  judged  according  to 
that;  the  heathen,  according  to  the  light  of  na- 
ture, Rom.  ii.  13 — 16.  Those  who  have  had 
greater  knowledge,  and  more  opportunities  and 
powers  for  doing  good  than  others,  and  yet  have 
neglected  or  abused  them,  will  receive  a  severer 
sentence,  &c.;  Matthew,  x.  15,  11,  33,  34; 
2  Thess.  i.  5.    Moras,  p.  294,  note  4. 

(e)  This  will  be  iheßnal  and  irrevocable  sen- 
tence, by  which  rewards  will  be  bestowed  upon 
the  righteous,  and  punishments  allotted  to  the 
wicked,  for  their  good  and  evil  actions,  and  the 
thoughts  of  the  heart;  Matt  xxv.  31 — 46;  3 
Cor.  v.  10;  1  Cor.  iv.  6;  Rom.  ii.  6,  16. 

yioie. — It  has  for  a  long  time  been  disputed 
among  theologians,  whether  the  judgment  of  the 
world  will  be  an  external^  tfinhle,  formal  trans- 
action, or  whether  ike  mere  decision  respecting 
the  destiny  of  man^  the  actual  taking  effect  of 
retribution,  is  represented  under  the  image  of  a 
judicial  proceeding,  like  what  is  now  common 


among  men?  The  reasons  alleged  on  both 
sides  of  this  question  are  stated  by  Gerhard  in 
his  Ziod  Ifieologiei.  Cf.  Moras,  p.  295,  note 
1.  The  latter  opinion  is  adopted  by  many  the- 
ologians at  the  present  time— e«  g.,  Eckermann, 
Henke,  and  others,  who  contend  that  this  whole 
representation  was  intended  by  Christ  and  the 
apostles  to  be  merely  figurative,  and  should  be 
so  understood.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  the 
New  Testament,  unless  ite  language  is  arbitra- 
rily interpreted  and  explained  away,  that  the 
first  Christian  teachers  everywhere  represent 
the  judgment  of  the  world  as  a  solemn,  visible 
transaction,  distinct  from  retributions  though 
its  more  particular  nature  cannot  be  distinctly 
determined  or  made  plain  to  us ;  and  is  therefore 
described  in  the  New  Testament,  for  the  most 
part,  by  figures.  This  is  very  well  expressed 
by  Moras,  p.  395,  s.  6.  If  the  New  Testament 
taught  the  contrary  opinion,  its  doctrines  would 
not  be  consistent  with  each  other.  For,  accord- 
ing to  the  New  Testament,  man  will  possess 
a  body,  even  in  the  future  life,  and  continue 
to  be,  as  he  now  is,  a  being  composed  both  of 
sense  and  reason ;  and  so  there,  as  well  as  here, 
he  will  have  the  want  of  something  cognizable 
by  the  senses. 

With  regard  to  this  subject,  as  well  as  many 
others,  the  Bible  is  accustomed  to  connect  figu- 
rative and  literal  phraseology  together,  and  to 
use  these  modes  of  speech  interchangeably,  in 
order  to  render  clear  and  impressive  to  our 
minds  many  things  which  could  not  otherwise 
be  represented  plainly  and  forcibly  enough. 
Thus  it  is,  for  example,  in  the  discourses  of 
Christ  on  this  subject,  Matt.  xvi.  37,  seq.,  and 
chap.  XXV.  By  all  which  he  has  there  said  in 
a  figurative  style,  the  idea  should  be  impressed 
that  Christ  will  visibly  appear  in  a  majestic 
manner,  pronounce  some  innocent  and  others 
guilty 9  and  treat  them  accordingly.  In  the 
courts  of  the  ancients  it  was  a  custom  to  place 
the  former  on  the  right  hand,  the  latter  on  the 
left ;  and  every  one  who  heard  this  discourse  of 
Christ  knew  what  he  meant  by  this  representa- 
tion. He  taught  the  same  truth  without  a 
figure,  when  he  declared  that  some  should  be 
pardoned  and  made  happy,  and  others  pro- 
nounced guilty  and  punished. 

IL  Scriptural  Doctrine  respecting  the  End  of  the 
World. 
(1)  Even  the  ancient  Hebrews  believed  that 
as  the  world  had  a  beginning  it  would  also  have 
an  end ;  and  so  their  prophets  speak  of  the  grovo- 
ing  old  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  They 
teach  that  hereafter  the  whole  material  creation 
will  become  unfit  for  its  purposes,  and  useless 
to  its  inhabitants,  and  that  God  will  then  lay 
by  the  aged  heavens,  like  an  old,  worn-out  gar- 
ment, and  create  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth. 
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Vide  Pa.  cii.  10 — 13,  where  this  is  described, 
ia  opposition  to  the  eternity  and  unchangeable- 
ness  of  God.    Cf.  Heb.  i.  10—12. 

Our  seeing  the  constant  fluctuations  and 
changes  of  all  things,  the  wasting  and  falling 
away  of  the  hardest  rocks,  and  other  obserya* 
tions  of  a  similar  nature,  may  lead  to  the  same 
thought,  and  giTe  it  confirmation. 

Hence  we  find,  eren  in  the  Old  Testament, 
such  expressions  as  the  following:  until  the 
heaven»  are  no  more^  until  the  tun  and  the  moon 
are  no  more'"^,  g.,  Job,  xiv.  13.  So  in  Pa, 
Ixzii.  5,  7, 17,  where  a  time  far  removed  is  ex- 
pressed by  this  phraseology;  for  this  period 
was  naturally  conceived  of  as  far  distant,  since 
changes  of  this  nature  are  found  by  experience  to 
require  a  long  time.  Moreover,  in  the  prophets, 
such  expressions  as  the  destruction  of  the  heavent 
and  of  the  earthy  the  growing  pale  and  darkening 
of  the  9un  and  moon^  are  often  used  figuratively,  to 
denote  great  changes  in  the  world,  the  calamity 
and  downfall  of  particular  states  and  countries, 
&c.— e.  g.,  Is.  xiii.  (respecting  Babel ;  chap. 
xxxiv. ;  Ezek.  xxii. ;  Rev.  vi. ;  Matt.  xxiv.  29, 
seq.  On  the  contrary,  the  phrases  new  heavens^ 
new  earthy  the  clear  shining  sun^  &c.,  are  used 
to  denote  the  welfare  and  returning  prosperity 
of  states—«,  g.,  Isaiah,  Ixv.  17 ;  Ixvi.  23 ;  xiii. 
iO,  et  passim.  But  these  very  figurative  ex- 
pressions presuppose  the  literal  idea. 

(2)  From  these  more  general  ideas  and  ex- 
pectations respecting  great  changes  hereafter  to 
take  place  in  the  universe,  there  was  developed 
among  the  Jews  and  other  nations  the  more  de- 
finite idea  of  the  future  destruction  of  the  world, 
and  especially  of  our  earth.  Everything,  it  was 
supposed,  woqld  be  hereafter  shattered  and  de- 
stroyed, but  not  annihilated;  since  from  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  structure  there  would  come 
forth  again  a  renewed  and  beautified  creation. 
Philo  says,  (De  Vita  Mosis,  torn.  ii.  p.  144, 
ed.  Mangey,)  via  ä^a^psfa*  ^  ytjt  fwta  xa^ap- 
ew,  the  earth  shall  appear  new  again^  after  its 
purification,  even  as  it  was  after  its  first  creation. 
He  calls  this  renovation  rcaXuyyivialav,  vswetpus- 
§Mv  fuv  ctocx^^t  x*t.%»;  as  the  Greeks  also 
denominated  the  same  thing,  TtaXi/yyevtalaaf  tZtv 
oXuy— an  expression  used  by  the  stoics  with 
reference  to  this  subject.  This  end  of  the 
world  was  not  then  described  as  its  entire  de- 
struction or  annihilation. 

Now  Christ  and  the  apostles  taught  the  doc- 
trine of  the  end  of  the  world  very  distinctly  and 
plainly,  and  sanctioned  what  was  previously 
known  on  this  subject  by  their  own  authority. 
Vide  Matt.  v.  18;  Luke,  xxi.  33;  3  Pet.  iii.; 
1  Cor.  XV.;  Rev.  xx.  11,  et  passim.  But  among 
the  Jews  and  some  others  the  doctrine  prevailed 
that  this  change  would  be  effected  by  a  general 
conflagration.  This  belief  in  such  a  conflagra- 
tion did  not  at  first  rest  upon  any  arguments 


drawn  from  a  profound  knowledge  of  natural 
philosophy ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  sopposi. 
tion  of  a  fire  burning  in  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
or  the  approximation  of  a  comet,  as  many  mo- 
dern writers  have  thought,  but  they  were  first 
led  to  this  belief,  and  afterwards  confirmed  in 
it,  by  thoughts  like  the  following :  Water  and 
ßre  are  the  two  moat  powerful  and  efficient  ele- 
ments, by  which  the  most  violent  changes  are 
produced  in  the  earth,  and  by  which  desolations 
and  renovations  are  effected.  Now  we  find  tra- 
ditions among  all  nations  respecting  great  floods 
of  water,  and  the  desolations  occasioned  by  them 
in  the  eariiest  times.    According  to  Moses,  the 
water  originally  covered  the  whole  earth,  and 
the  dry  land  issued  from  thence,  and  then  fol- 
lowed Noah*s  flood.    It  was  now  the  expecta- 
tion that  hereafter  the  other  still  more  fearful 
element— ^Ae/re,  which  even  now  often  causes 
such  terrible  desolations,  would  effect  a  still 
more  amazing  and  universal  revolution  than 
that  effected  by  the  water,  and  that  by  this 
means  the  earth  would  be  renewed  and  beau- 
tified. 

It  was  by  such  analogies  as  these  that  this 
traditionary  belief  was  confirmed  and  illustrated 
among  the  heathen  nations  where  it  prevailed. 
It  was  afterwards  adopted  by  many  philoso- 
phers into  their  systems,  and  advocated  by  them 
on  grounds  of  natural  philosophy.  Thns,  for 
example,  Heraclitus  among  the  Greeks  con- 
tended for  such  a  conflagration  and  regenera- 
tion of  the  earth  by  means  of  fire;  and  so  after 
him  the  stoics.  Cf.  Cicero,  De  Nat  Deor.  ii. 
46;  and  Seneca,  Quaest.  Nat.  ii.  38 — 30. 

This  doctrine  of  the  perishing  of  the  worid  by 
fire  was  nnquestionably  prevalent  among  the 
Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  al- 
though Philo  does  not  accede  to  it  in  his  book 
Ilfpft  a^^ofKflai  xwsfMv,  The  arguments  which 
he  there  brings  against  it  are,  however,  ex- 
tremely meagre,  built  partly  upon  arbitrary  me- 
taphysical reasoning  and  partly  upon  a  play  on 
the  word  xwsfMi, 

In  one  passage  of  the  New  Testament  this 
doctrine  is  very  distinctly  stated,  3  Pet.  iii. 
7 — 13.  It  cannot  be  thought  that  what  is  here 
said  respecting  the  burning  of  the  world  is  to  be 
understood  figuratively,  as  Wetetein  supposes; 
because  the  fire  is  here  too  directly  opposed  to 
the  literal  water  of  the  flood  to  be  so  understood. 
It  is  the  object  of  Peter  to  refute  the  boast  of 
scoffers,  that  all  things  had  remained  unchanged 
from  the  beginning,  and  that  therefore  no  day 
of  judgment  and  no  end  of  the  world  could  be 
expected.  And  so  he  says  that  originally,  at  the 
time  of  the  creation,  the  whole  earth  was  cover- 
ed and  overflowed  with  water,  (Gen.  i.,)  and 
that  from  hence  the  dry  land  appeared ;  and  the 
same  was  true  at  the  time  of  Noah's  flood.  But 
there  is  yet  to  come  a  gce^Xßre-revohUifm,  The 
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heayens  and  the  earth  (the  earth  with  its  atmo- 
sphere) are  reserved,  or  kept  in  store,  for  the 
fire  until  the  day  of  Judgment;  ver.  10,  at  that 
time  the  heavens  will  pass  away  (rcapipx^o^) 
with  a  great  noise,  the  elements  will  be  dissolved 
by  fervent  heat,  and  everything  upon  the  earth 
will  be  burnt  up.  The  same  thing  is  taught  in 
ver.  12.  But  in  ver.  13,  Peter  gives  the  design  of 
this  revolution ;  it  will  not  be  an  annihilation, 
but  '*  we  expect  a  new  heaven^  and  a  new  earthy 
wherein  dwelleth  righteousness** — ^i.  e.,  an  en- 
tirely new,  altered,  and  beautified  abode  for  man, 
to  be  built  from  the  ruins  of  his  former  dwell- 
ing-place, as  the  future  habitation  of  the  pious. 
Of.  Rev.  xxi.  1,  seq.  This  will  be  very  much 
in  the  same  way  as  a  more  perfect  and  an  im- 
mortal body  will  be  reared  from  the  body  which 
we  now  possess.  The  passage,  Rom.  viii.  19, 
seq.,  also  treats  of  this  renovation  and  beauti- 
fying of  the  world.  Vide  Morus,  p.  303,  note  5. 
Cf.,  with  regard  to  the  subjects  here  discussed, 
Süskind's  *•  Magazin  für  christliche  Dogmatik 
und  Moral,*'  lOtes  St.  No.  2,  respecting  the 
Jewish  ideas  of  the  Messiah  as  the  governor  of 
the  world  and  the  raiser  of  the  dead ;  and  No.  3, 
the  declarations  of  Jesus,  in  which  he  ascribes 
to  himself  the  raising  of  the  dead,  the  judging 
of  the  world,  and  a  kingdom  at  the  end  of  the 
world. 

^5ECTI0N  CLVI. 

OF  THE  PUNISHMENT«  Or  BELL,  OB  ETERNAL 
CONDEMNATION. 

I.  SeriplunU  Name»  and  Rtpre$mUUi€nM  of  these 
Puniahments,  and  of  the  Place  where  they  wUV 
be  inflicted, 

AccoRDiNo  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion at  the  time  of  Christ — a  doctrine  which  he 
himself  receives  as  true,  and  expressly  author- 
izes and  confirms — ^the  wicked  are  miserable, 
and  the  righteous  happy,  even  immediately 
after  death.  Cf.  what  was  said  respecting  the 
intermediate  state  s.  150.  Still  it  is  not  until 
after  the  day  of  judgment  that  the  perfect  bless- 
edness of  the  righteous  or  the  entire  misery  of 
the  wicked  will  properly  commence,  and  they 
enter  upon  the  state  of  full  retribution.  The 
former  will  then  go  to  an  abode  of  joy,  the  latter 
to  a  place  of  sorrow.  Vide  Wetstein  on  Matt. 
XXV.  46.  The  condition  of  wicked  men  and  of 
the  fallen  angels  before  the  day  of  judgment  is 
described  by  the  sacred  writers  as  like  that  of 
malefactors  while  yet  in  prison,  before  the  final 
judicial  sentence  is  pronounced  upon  them. 

The  place  in  which  they  are  confined  is  pro- 
perly called  Topf  apo$,  and  it  is  a  part  of  Hades 
— ^the  invisible  world  in  which  bad  angels  and 
ungodly  men  are  reserved  until  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. Vide  8.  150, 1.  1.  This  place  is  also 
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called  C^t^f  or  (Txofo;,  in  the  epistle  of  Jude  and 
in  2  Pet.  ii.,  and  ^y^Ktucri  in  1  Pet.  iii.  19.  Even 
in  this  place  the  wicked  are  represented  as  in- 
deed unhappy,  but  their  complete  misery  will 
not  commence  until  after  judicial  sentence  has 
been  pronounced  upon  them. 

The  place  of  punishment  after  Judgment  is  not 
revealed  in  the  scriptures,  nor  is  it  known  dis- 
tinctly whether  the  Jews  conceived  of  it  as  under 
the  earth,  or  as  entirely  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  our  planet.  The  term  Sbyji  is  not  used  in  the 
scriptures  to  designate  specifically  this  place, 
for  h^  and  fifjt  are  the  names  given  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  dead,  where  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked  both  abide  after  death.  Vide  s. 
150, 1.  The  more  appropriate  designations  of 
this  place  are  xCfivtj  ftvpo^  xai  ^tiov ;  Rev.  xx. 
10,  15;  and  ytivva^  Matt.  x.  28;  v.  22;  on 
which  place  cf.  Wetstein. 

The  names  given  to  these  punishments  them- 
selves, both  before  and  after  judgment,  are  in 
part  figurative,  and  many  terms  which  were 
commonly  applied  by  the  Jews  to  this  subject 
are  retained  in  the  New  Testament  These 
images  are  taken  from  death,  capital  punish- 
ment, tortures,  prisons,  &c. ;  and  it  is  the  design 
of  the  sacred  writers,  in  using  such  figures,  to 
awaken  the  idea  of  something  terrible  and  fear- 
ful ;  future  punishment,  they  mean  to  teach,  will 
awaken  in  men  the  same  feelings  of  distress  as 
are  produced  by  the  objects  employed  to  repre- 
sent it.  Some  of  the  more  general  and  literal 
names  of  this  punishment  are  oX<^o$  cuiW)^ 
2  Thess.  i.  9 ;  dpyij  /icxxovera,  Matt.  iii.  7 ;  xoxop 
6f^  atJivioi,  Matt.  XXV.  46 ;  ßoffaioc,  Luke,  xvi. 
24,  25.  The  more  figurative  names  are  ^va/ro^^ 
John,  viii.  51 ;  xi.  26 ;  ^vom'o;  6fvtepoi,  Rev. 
XX.  6,  &c.  Vide  s.  147,  II. ;  6x6toi  and  ^6^ 
tov  flrxorovf,  Matt.  xxv. ;  Jude,  ver.  6,  seq. ;  irvp 
oitMfvov,  ^xpl  ytvpof,  Matt.  XXV.  41;  xviii.  8; 
^  Thess.  i.  9 ;  the  worm  which  dies  not,  Mark, 
ix.  44,  where  the  comparison  is  taken  from 
Isaiah,  Ixvi.  24 ;  ftoptvta^  o^o  Oeov,  in  oppo- 
sition to  beholding  th^  countenance  (f  God^  Matt. 
XXV.  41 ;  having  no  rest  day  nor  nighty  Rev. 
xiv.  II,  &c. 

Many  ef  the  Jews,  and  some  even  of  the 
church  fathers,  took  these  terms  in  an  entirely 
literal  sense,  and  supposed  there  would  be  literal 
fire  &c.  in  hell.  But  nothing  more  can  be  in- 
ferred with  certainty  from  the  words  of  Christ 
and  the  apostles  than  that  they  meant  by  these 
images  to  describe  great  and  unending  misery. 
The  name  adopted  by  the  schoolmen,  damnatio 
sBtema,  is  founded  upon  Heb.  vi.  2,  where  we 
find  xpt/ia  (i.  e.,  xweixpifto,)  atc»fcov.  Cf. 
2  Thess.  i.  9. 

n.  Nature  of  Future  Punithmente. 

It  is  certain  from  the  plainest  declaration  of 
the  holy  scriptures  (cf.  s.  155),  and  may  slso 
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Ue  proved  on  ^oond«  of  reaaon«  that  tbo  happi« 
neos  or  misery  of  the  future  world  ataods  in 
most  intimate  connexion  with  the  present  life. 
The  rewards  and  blessedness  of  the  world  to 
•ome  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  salutaiy  and  hap- 
py consequences  of  the  present  life  aod  conduct 
of  men ;  and*  on  the  contrary,  the  puoishments 
there  to  be  endured,  and  future  misery,  as  the 
•ad  and  fatal  consequences  of  their  character 
and  actions  in  this  world.  Our  future  good  or 
•Til  estate  is  dependent  upon  our  present  life 
and  charaoter. 

The  divine  punishments  are  divided  into  na- 
tural and  poniive^  or  arbitrary^  and  both  these 
kinds  belong  to  future  punishment.  Vide  s.  31, 
86,  87. 

(1)  Among  ftatural  punishments  we  may 
reekon  the  following— ria., 

(a)  The  loss  or  depri ration  of  eternal  happi- 
ness, posna  damnif  Matt.  vii.  21— -23,  aatoxf^tlts 
dK'i/Mv.  Matt.  xxii.  13;  xxv.  41:  in  all  of 
these  texts  the  representation  is  figurative.  Cf. 
9  Thess.  i.  9,  6ixti9  tioomciif^-oaio  tl^omiov  tov 
Ki4>^— i.  e.,  removed  from  Christ«  and  from 
the  happiness  which  he  enjoys. 

(6)  The  painful  sensations  which  are  the  na- 
tural consequence  of  committing  sin,  and  of  an 
impenitent  heart,  poena  Kfutif.  These  punish- 
ments are  inevitable,  and  connected  as  cloaely 
and  inseparably  with  sin  as  any  effect  with  its 
canae.  From  the  consciousness  of  being  guilty 
of  sin  arise  regret,  sorrow,  and  remorse  of  con- 
•oience,  and  it  is  these  inward  pangt  which  are 
the  most  grievous  and  tormenting.  The  con- 
science of  man  is  a  stern  accuser,  which  cannot 
be  refuted  or  bribed,  and  the  more  its  voice  is 
disregarded  or  suppressed  here  upon  earth,  the 
more  loudly  will  it  speak  hereafWr.  For  man 
will  then  be  no  longer  surrounded,  as  he  is  in 
this  world,  with  external  circumstances,  which 
diatract  the  mind,  and  prevent  him  from  seeing 
the  heinoQsness  of  sin,  and  from  reflecting  on 
bis  nnhappy  situation.  He  will  pass  at  once 
from  the  noise  aod  tumult  of  the  things  of  sense 
into  the  stillness  of  the  future  world,  and  will 
there  awake  to  reflection.  He  will  then  see 
bow  he  has  neglected  the  means  of  improvement 
and  salvation,  and  to  what  irreparable  injury  he 
has  thus  exposed  himself. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  propensity  to  sin,  the 
passions  and  evil  desires  which  in  this  world 
occupy  the  human  heart,  are  carried  along  into 
the  next.  For  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  they 
will  beauddenly  eradicated  as  by  a  miracle ;  and 
this  ia  not  promised.  But  these  desires  and 
propensities  can  no  longer  find  satisfaction  in 
the  fatore  world,  where  man  will  be  placed  in 
an  entirely  different  situation,  and  surrounded 
by  a  cirole  of  objects  entirely  new ;  hence  they 
will  become  the  more  inflamed.  From  the  very 
i  of  the  ease  it  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the 


state  of  such  a  man  hereafter  moat  menmsanly 
be  miserable.  Shame,  regret,  remonor  hope- 
lessness, and  absolute  despair,  are  the  natural, 
inevitable,  and  extremely  dreadful  confie<|Bencea 
of  the  sins  committed  in  this  life. 

(2)  But  there  are  also,  according  to  the  roost 
incontrovertible  declarations  of  the  scriptuies, 
podiive  or  arbitrary  punishments^L  e.,  such  as 
stand  in  no  natural  and  necessary  connexioD 
with  sin.  Vide  Morus,  p.  297,  note  2.  Thi» 
is,  indeed,  denied  by  those  who  will  not  allow 
that  God  inflicta  any  arbitrary  punishments* 
Vide  s.  31,  S6,  87.  But  even  if  they  suppose 
they  can  make  their  opinion  appear  probable  on 
philosophical  grounds,  they  ought  not  still  to 
assert  that  the  doctrine  of  positive  punishmente 
is  not  taught  ia  the  Bible.  All  the  ancient  na* 
tions  who  believed  in  the  punishments  of  hell 
regarded  these  punishments,  at  least  the  most 
severe  and  terrible  of  them,  as  poniive  or  arbi^ 
trary — ^i.  e.,  as  depending  on  the  will  of  the 
Legislator;  as,  on  the  other  band,  they  regard- 
ed the  rewards  of  the  piou»  as  not  merely  natu- 
ral, but  principally  arbitrary. 

There  are,  in  fact,  but  few  men  in  such  a  stata 
that  the  merely  natural  panishments  of  sin  will 
appear  to  them  terrible  enough  to  deter  them 
from  the  commission  of  it;  and  so,  for  this  rea- 
son, if  for  no  other,  the  doctrine  of  positive  pu- 
nishments should  be  retained  in  popular  instruc- 
tion. Experience  also  shews  that  to  threaten 
positive  punishment  has  far  more  effect,  as  well 
upon  the  cultivated  as  tbe  uncultivated,  m  de- 
terring them  from  crime,  than  to  announce  and 
lead  men  to  expect  the  merely  natural  conse- 
quences of  sin,  be  they  ever  so  terrible.  Hence 
we  may  see  why  it  is  that  the  New  Testament 
says  little  of  natural  punishments,  (although 
these  beyond  a  question  await  the  wicked,]  and 
makes  mention  of  them  in  particular  for  lesa 
frequently  than  of  positive  punishments;  and 
why,  in  those  passages  which  treat  of  the  pu- 
nishments of  hell,  such  expressions  and  images 
are  almost  always  employed  as  suggest  and 
confirm  the  idea  of  positive  punishments.  Cf. 
No.  1.  of  this  section  ad  finem.  I 

Those,  therefore,  who  consider  Jesus  to  be 
a  teacher  of  truth,  in  whose  mouth  there  was  no 
guile,  must  necessarily  believe  also  his  often 
repeated  declarations  on  this  subject.  It  ia  very 
inconsistent  in  some  modern  philosophers  and 
theologians  to  admit  of  positive  rtwarda  for  the 
pious,  and  yet  deny  positive  punishments  for  the 
wicked.  We  are,  indeed,  compelled  to  admit 
positive  rewards,  because  those  which  are  merely 
natural  are  not  sufficient  to  complete  the  mea- 
sure of  our  happiness.  If  the  positive  rewards 
are  probable  on  grounds  of  reason,  how  can  it 
be  said  that  positive  punishments  are  impoasible 
and  contradictory !  It  waa,  moreover,  the  pre- 
vailing doctrine  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of 
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f^hrist,  that  punishments  are  for  the  most  part 
pofdtWe,  and  that  they  aflTect  even  the  body. 
Hence  the  words  of  Christ,  d^oxitfcu  ^zv^  xai 
^Zfioj  Mfftt  X.  28.  For  since  the  impenitent 
mrill  be  a^in  clothed  with  a  body  at  the  resur- 
rection, this  body  must  participate  in  their  pu- 
nishment, as  the  body  of  the  rigrhteous  will  par- 
ticipate in  their  reward. 

As  to  the  qtiestion,  In  what  these  poiiiive  or 
corporeal  punithments  wilt  constat  ?  no  definite 
answer  can  be  drawn  from  the  Bible,  because 
Ttis  plainly  intended  that  all  the  representations 
made  of  this  subject  should  be  understood  figu- 
ratively and  by  way  of  comparison — t.  e.,  these 
punishments  will  consist  of  pains  lilce  those, 
«.  g.,  arising  from  fire  or  from  a  gnawing  worm. 
VTe  are  so  little  acquainted  with  the  state  in 
\vhich  we  shall  be  hereafter,  and  with  the  na- 
ture of  our  future  body,  that  no  strictly  literal 
Tepresentation  of  future  punishments  could  be 
made  intelligible  to  us.  Even  the  place  in 
which  the  wicked  are  confined  will  contribute 
much  to  their  misery,  also  the  company  of  other 
«innere,  and  of  evil  spirits— a  circumstance 
particularly  mentioned  in  Matt.  xxv.  41. 

Note, — ^The  eflfnrts  of  those  who  have  endea- 
voured to  persuade  eyen  the  common  people 
«nd  the  young  that  no  positive  divine  punish- 
ments are  to  be  expected  in  the  world  to  come, 
have  ever  had  a  most  injurious  tendency,  as 
the  history  of  all  ages  will  shew.  For  the 
deep-rooted  expectation  of  such  punishments 
among  all  nations  has  always  been  a  check 
vpon  the  more  gross  outbreakings  of  sin.  It 
was  from  this  expectation  that  the  oath  derived 
its  sacredness  and  inviolableness.  It  is  often 
said  by  Cicernand  others,  that  all  philosophers, 
both  Greek  and  Roman,  are  agreed  in  this,  that 
the  gods  do  not  punish,  detm  non  nocere.  But 
as  soon  as  this  opinion  of  the  philosophers  be- 
gan to  preyail  among  the  people,  it  produced, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  all  the  Roman 
writers,  the  most  disastrous  consequences, 
which  lasted  for  centuries.  No  subsequent  ef- 
forts could  ever  succeed  in  awakening  a  fear 
of  divine  punishments  in  the  minds  of  the  great 
multitude.  Hence  resulted  the  deplorable  de- 
generacy of  the  Roman  empire.  Truth  and 
faith  ceased,  chastity  became  contemptible, 
perjury  was  practised  without  shame,  and 
every  species  of  luxurious  excess  and  of  cruelty 
was  indulged.  To  this  corruption  no  philoso- 
pher was  able  to  oppose  any  effectual  resist- 
ance; until  at  length  its  course  was  arrested 
by  Christianity. 

Among  Christians  themselves  such  efforts 
have  always  been  followed  by  similar  disastrous 
consequences. 

(1)  The  papal  sale  of  indulgences,  which  be- 
came genera]  during  the  twelfth  and  the  suc- 
ceeding centaries,  and  especially  after  the  cm- 


sades,  had  a  tendency,  in  the  tame  way,  to 
diminish  the  fear  of  positive  divine  punishments, 
because  it  was  supposed  one  might  purchase 
exemption  from  them.  The  result  of  this  delu*> 
sion  was  equally  deplorable  in  this  case  as  i«i 
the  one  before  mentioned;  the  greatest  immo» 
ralities  prevailed  throughout  Christian  lands; 
until  this  evil  was  arrested  by  the  reformation, 
and  the  fear  and  the  love  of  God  were  both 
awakened  anew  in  the  hearts  of  Christian«. 

(2)  A  similar  result  took  place  in  England  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
some  rationalist  philosophers,  during  the  reign 
of  Charies  II.,  undertook  to  emancipate  the 
minds  of  men  from  the  fear  of  positive  divine 
punishments.  The  effect  of  their  eflforts  is  well 
known  from  history.  Frivolity  of  spirit,  im- 
morality, sins  of  impurity,  and  all  the  dreadful 
consequences  of  forgetting  God,  suddenly  pre- 
vailed. 

(3)  The  principles  of  these  English  philoso- 
phere  were  gradually  diffused  through  France 
by  the  writings  of  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  others; 
and  after  1740,  they  were  also  adopted  and  dts- 
seminated  by  some  even  in  Germany.  The 
history  of  our  own  times  shews  us  sufficiently 
what  has  been  the  result  of  these  principles  here. 

It  is  agreeable  to  the  gospel^t  is,  indeed  the 
very  spirit  of  the  gospel,  to  represent  God  as 
Love.  It  is  also  right  for  the  evangelical  teacher, 
indeed,  it  is  his  duty,  to  preach  respecting  the 
infinite  love  of  God,  especially  as  it  is  manifested 
in  Jesus  Christ.  In  this  his  whole  heart  should 
live.  But  he  must  never  forget  to  teach  in  what 
order  and  on  what  conditions  alone  man  becomes 
susceptible  of  these  proofs  of  the  divine  favour. 
The  gospel  itself,  though  at  a  loss  for  words 
sufficiently  to  magnify  the  infinite  love  of  God, 
represents  also  his  penal  justice  in  a  light  ex- 
tremely terrifying  to  all  who  do  not  fall  in  with 
this  prescribed  order,  and  threatens  them  with 
the  most  severe  and  inevitable  punishments  Im 
the  world  to  come.  Both  of  these  views  should 
therefore  be  connected  together.  Cf.  the  small 
work  written  by  Jacobi,  Waa  soil  ich  xur  Benä- 
higung  met  ner  Seele  glauben  ?  Was  soll  ich  hoffen 
bey  den  manniehfaUigen  Meinungen  der  Oekhr» 
ienr  1790;  s.  83— -96. 

ni.  'Hit  Justice  and  Necessity  of  the  Punishments 
of  Hell  f  the  Shu  which  being  Condemnation  tit 
their  train,*  and  the  dUffertnt  Degrees  ^Pumsk- 
ment* 

(1)  That  there  will  be  ponishments  in  iIm 
future  state  has  been  believed  by  nearly  all  men 
who  have  refieeted  impartially  upon  the  world, 
the  desiiny  of  man  as  a  moral  being,  and  upon 
the  attributes  of  God.  It  is  obvious  to  every 
one  that  the  earth  is  not  the  theatre  of  the  divine 
justice,  and  that  the  lot  of  man  here  below  ia 
not  justly  «pportioBwl  to  hit  moral  eondl««!. 
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The  greatest  criminal  often  groes  unpunished, 
and  lives,  perhaps,  in  external  peace  and  pros- 
perity; and  the  pious,  good  man  is  often  unre- 
warded, lives  in  adverse  external  circumstances, 
and  frequently  is  severely  persecuted.  All  this, 
now,  appears  to  contradict  our  ideas  of  the  di- 
vine justice,  goodness,  and  wisdom,  and  makes 
the  destination  of  man  an  inexplicable  riddle. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  men  came  to  believe  in 
a  future  life,  and  began  to  reflect  upon  the  dis- 
proportion which  now  exists  between  the  moral 
character  and  the  happiness  of  men,  the  thought 
would  naturally  suggest  itself  to  their  minds 
that  the  proper  theatre  of  divine  justice  will  be 
first  opendd  in  the  world  to  come,  and  that  the 
punishment  of  the  sinner  there  may  be  as  confi- 
dently expected -as  the  reward  of  the  righteous, 
since  in  this  way  only  can  either  the  justice  or 
goodness  of  God  be  vindicated.  Vide  the  Arti- 
cle on  Providence,  especially  s.  71,  VL,  ad 
ünem.  Also  Michaelis,  Ueber  die  Lehre  von 
der  Sünde,  s.  314.  Such,  accordingly,  is  the 
uniform  representation  of  the  New  Testament. 
Vide  3  Thess.  i.  5,  seq. ;  Rom.  ii.  6,  seq. 

(2)  Causes  cf  condemnation.  According  to  the 
conceptions  of  men  possessing  only  a  very  limited 
and  imperfect  knowledge  of  moral  things,  it  is 
only  a  few  of  the  grosser  crimes  which  are 
punished  after  death.  In  proportion  as  their 
ideas  on  moral  subjects  become  enlarged  and 
perfected,  the  number  of  offences  which  they  re- 
gard as  liable  to  punishment  is  increased,  and 
they  come  at  length  to  the  just  result  that  every 
sin  must  be  punished.  Vide  s.  150,  II.  3.  And 
so,  according  to  the  express  doctrine  of  the  New 
Testament,  all  irreligiousness  (an  ungodly  dis- 
position, forgetful ness  of  God,  aaißua),  every 
transgression  of  the  divine  precepts,  all  kinds 
of  vice  and  moral  corruption,  will  be  inevitably 
punished  in  the  future  world ;  and  this  punish- 
ment will  be  inflicted  not  only  upon  those  who, 
like  Jews  and  Christians,  have  the  express 
written  law  of  God,  but  also  upon  the  heathen, 
who  have  merely  the  law  of  nature.  Vide  Rom. 
ii.6— 16;  Gal.  iv.  8;  Matt.  xxv.  41,  seq.;  1 
Cor.  vi.  9;  2  Pet.  ii.  1—3. 

Especially  is  ariujtia  or  aauC^na  represented 
as  a  cause  of  condemnation.  So  Mark,  xvi.  16, 
**  he  that  believeth  not  is  condemned.'*  John, 
iii.  18,  and*  ver.  36,  6  dbtct^v  vt^  o^  o^ttax 
^(o^y,  aXk*  flj  dpyri  Öcov  fiivtt.  ire  avrov.  By  this 
unbelief  is  meant,  the  deliberate  rejection  of  the 
doctrineof  Christ,  and  disobedience  to  his  pre- 
cepts, against  one's  better  conviction.*  It  in- 
cludes also  apostasy  from  the  Christian  doctrine 
when  it  has  been  once  received  and  acknowledged 
as  true ;  Hebrews,  x.  96,  39.  Everything  there- 
fore which  draws  after  it  punishment  in  the  fu- 
ture world  may  be  comprehended  under  aatustCa 
mnd  ^U«^ta^4i  criminal  disbelief  and  transgres- 
•ioa  of  the  divine  precepts.    Wboever»  then«  is 


oauatoi  or  avoftoit  will  be  unhappy  hereafter, 
however  different  the  degrees  of  unhappines9 
may  be.  On  the  contrary,  TtCan^  and  twofutg 
ßCos  (fvffißfta)  will  be  followed  by  blessed  ness, 
however  great  the  difference  in  degree  may  be. 
It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  among  the 
unbelieving  who  will  be  punished  those  are  not 
included  who  have  no  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  divine  will  or  with  the 
Christian  doctrine,  or  who  are  naturally  incapa- 
citated  for  this ;  in  short,  those  who  do  not  i>e- 
lieve  without  any  fault  of  their  own — e.  g.« 
children  and  many  of  the  heathen.  Vide  s.  121. 

Note. — As  to  the  number  of  those  who  will  be 
saved  and  lost,  the  Bible  says  nothing  definitely. 
When,  on  a  certain  occasion,  the  question  was 
proposed  to  Christ,  Whether  the  number  tf  the 
saved  would  be  »mall  ?  he  gave  an  answer,  ac- 
cording to  Luke,  xiii.  23,  seq.,  of  the  following 
import: — ^*  Ask  not  such  questions  from  an  idle 
curiosity,  but  act  as  if  thou  wert  alone  among 
many  thousands."  There  are,  indeed,  many 
who  will  be  saved,  (cf.  ver.  28,  29,  and  Rev. 
vii.  9,}  but  among  them  there  will  be  many 
whose  lot  it  was  supposed  would  be  different; 
and  not  ail  of  those  who  account  themselves  the 
heirs  of  salvation,  and  are  so  esteemed  by  others, 
will  be  found  in  this  number,  ver.  29,  30.  It 
is  of^n  distinctly  affirmed  by  Christ,  that  among 
those  who  profess  his  name  there  are  many 
who  will  not  obtain  eternal  life,  although  be  de- 
sires to  lead  all  to  salvation.  E.  g..  Matt.  xx.  16 ; 
xxii.  ^4,  **  many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen*' 
— i.  e.,  many  who  hear  me  suffer  themselves 
to  be  instructed  in  my  doctrine,  and  become  ex- 
ternally professors  of  my  religion  (xi^o*) ;  but 
few,  however,  belong  to  the  number  of  the 
chosen  saints,  the  elect,  those  who  are  well- 
pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God,  who  do  that  which 
is  commanded  them,  who  are  what  they  should 
be.  It  is  the  same  as  to  Matt.  vii.  13, 14,  where 
Christ  shews  that  the  way  in  which  many 
teachers  lead  the  people  is  not  the  right  way  for 
attaining  salvation — ^i.  e.,  their  instruction  is  not 
true  and  salutary,  although  followed  by  the  ma- 
jority of  men  {iatavia)i  the  right  and  sure  way 
which  he  points  out  meets  with  less  approbatiun 
(it  is  narrow  and  forsaken,  trodden  by  few),  be- 
cause it  is  more  difiiouU  and  requires  many  sa- 
crifices. For  there  were  at  that  time  but  few 
who  believed  on  him,  and  kept  his  command- 
ments with  the  whole  heart. 

(3)  As  there  are  future  punishments,  they 
must  be  different  in  degree.  Vide  Morus,  p.  298, 
8.  9.  This  might  be  concluded  a  priori^  and 
might  be  reasonably  expected  from  the  justice 
of  God ;  for  there  are  different  degrees  in  sin, 
and  one  is  greater  than  another;  (vide  s.  81, 
II. ;)  and  hence  punishments,  both  natural  and 
positive,  must  be  proportionately  varied.  Now 
this  is  the  uniform  doctrine  of  Jesus  and  the 
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«posdes.  The  more  knowledge  of  the  divine 
will  a  man  has,  the  more  opportunity  and  in- 
ducement to  avoid  sin,  the  greater  the  incentives 
to  faith  and  virtue  which  are  held  up  before  him, 
by  so  much  is  his  responsibility  increased,  and 
the  greater  will  be  his  punishment  if  he  does  not 
make  a  faithful  use  of  his  advantages.  *'The 
servant  who  knows  his  Lord's  will,  and  does  it 
not,  deserves  to  be  beaten  with  many  stripes." 
«« To  whom  much  is  given,  of  him  will  much  be 
required.'*  Matt.  x.  15;  xziii.  15;  Luke,  zii. 
46.  Hence  Paul  says  that  the  heathen  who  act 
against  the  law  of  nature  will  be  punished ;  but 
that  the  Jews  will  be  punished  more  than  they, 
because  they  had  more  knowledge,  and  more  was 
given  to  them. 

But  we  can  go  no  further  than  this  general 
rule,  that  this  difference  of  degree  will  be  ap- 
portioned xof  a  yvutOiVf  ftlsti^v^  and  cpya.  For 
God  alone  is  able  rightly  to  appoint  punish- 
ments, and  to  fix  their  degree,  since  he  alone  is 
able  by  his  omniscience  to  determine  infallibly 
the  degree  of  sin  and  its  ill  desert.  It  may 
therefore  be,  that  many  whom  we  regard  as  ut- 
terly damnable  may  not  in  God's  judgment  de- 
serve damnation,  or  not  that  degree  of  it  which 
we  award  them.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  to 
whom  we  might  adjudge  reward,  may  appear 
in  the  eyes  of  God  to  deserve  serere  punish- 
inent 

SECTION  CLVIL 

DURATION  OF  FUTURE  PUNISHMENTS;  REASONS 
FOR  AND  AGAINST  THEIB  ETERNAL  DURATION. 

Reaaona  m  faoour  of  the  Eternal  Duration  of  Fu- 
tun  Puniahmenis^  and  what  i»,  or  may  be,  olh 
jeeted  againH  these  Reaaons. 

(1)  From  the  holy  aeriptures.  In  the  New 
Testament,  the  punishments  of  hell  are  ex- 
pressly described  as  äernoL  In  Matt.  xxv.  41, 
46,  we  find  7(vp  (Ufoviop  and  xoXaat^  cuiSvfrOf  op- 
posed to  ^(o^  iuiSvio$*  in  both  of  these  sentences, 
therefore,  must  cUtdvto^  be  taken  in  the  same 
sense,  per  legem  disjunctionis.  And  so,  if  in 
connexion  with  ^u^,  it  means  unending^  eternal^ 
it  must  mean  the  same  in  connexion  with  nv^. 
In  accordance  with  this  must  other  texts  be  ex- 
plained ;  as  where  it  is  said  respecting  the  fallen 
angels,  that  they  are  bound  in  heafjuoi.  d^6(Oi, 
Jude,  yer.  6,  coll.  3  Pet.  ii.  4;  Rev.  xiv.  U; 
oXf^po;  atoyu>(,  2  Thess.  i.  9 ;  Mark,  ix.  44,  46 ; 
Rev.  XX.  10.  So  in  John,  iii.  36,  where  it  is 
said  respecting  unbelievers,  fävti  ^  dpyfj  0fov— 
4y&x  o^cfoi  ^wijy.  In  Matt.  xxvi.  24,  Christ 
says  respecting  Judas,  **that  it  would  have 
been  better  for  him  never  to  have  been  born." 

With  regard  to  these  texU  we  shall  here  sub- 
{oin  some  observations. 


(a)  On  the  texts  in  which  aluiv  and  atw^Mf 
are  used.  These  are  regarded  by  some  as  not 
decisive.  For  D*?ip  and  aluiv  are  used  to  denote 
any  long  duration  or  period  of  time.  Sometimes 
they  refer  to  the  past^  and  denote  ages  gone  hy^ 
ancient  days,  antiquity ;  thus,  ftvXtu  otuvM,  Ps. 
xxiv.  7,  9 ;  Ixti  aiana^  years  of  antiquity,  Ps« 
Ixxvii.  5;  x^^vw.  cuoytot,  Rom.  xvi.  25;  oat' 
(uwvo$.  Acts,  iii.  21.  Sometimes  they  refer  to 
future  time,  and  are  applied  to  everything 
which  lasts  long,  although  in  time  it  may  come 
to  an  end,  or  has  come  to  it  already.  For  tlie 
Hebrews  and  other  ancient  people  liaTe  no  one 
word  for  expressing  tlie  precise  idea  of  eternity. 
Cf.  8.  20,  III.,  respecting  the  eternity  of  God. 
Thus  Paul,  2  Cor.  iv.  18,  opposes  oIqvuw  to 
/tpooxcupov.  Thus  dcd^xj;  aicivvoi  is  used  with 
reference  to  the  Mosaic  institute,  although  it 
came  to  an  end,  Ex.  xxxi.  16  ;  the  same  as  to 
Upa^eia  (uciytof,  Num.  XXV.  13. 

From  this,  as  some  suppose,  ijt  follows,  that 
x6Xaat,i  Movtof  may  mean  either  the  pain  and 
condemnation  ordained  by  God  of  old  (as  Christ 
says,  with  regard  to  the  blessedness  opposed  to 
it,  that  it  was  Ttf>orjtoi,fia(Sfi6tnj,  Matt.  xxv.  34, 
41),  or  misery  and  happiness  long  continued^ 
lasting  for  ages,  without  yet  designating  a  dura- 
tion absolutely  endless ;  or  both  of  these  senses 
may  be  comprehended  under  this  expression.  In 
the  invisible  world,  everything  is  oicwMv  and 
aihiov.  There,  according  to  the  conceptions  of 
all  nations,  time  is  not  measured  by  years  and 
short  human  periods,  as  it  is  here  in  the  world» 
but  by  long  periods,  by  ages. 

To  this  some  add  the  remark,  that  hv^  and 
xoXokTts  (UQvto;  properly  denote  the  plau,  the 
kingdom,  the  residence  of  the  lost— the  state  of 
condemnation;  as  ßo/n,>jiia.  &kov  and  ^u^  acoyio$ 
denote  the  place,  the  abode  of  the  blessed. 
This  place,  they  say,  may  be  eternal^  because 
it  will  never  be  without  occupants,  or  persons 
who  endure  punishment  on  account  of  sin. 
There  will  always  be  two  different  kingdomst 
one  of  happiness,  the  other  of  misery,  the  dis- 
tinction between  which  will  never  be  removed, 
and  which  can  never  be  united.  But  from  this 
it  does  not  follow  that  every  person  who  has 
once  been  there,  or  sufiered  punishment,  will 
remain  there  for  ever. 

(6)  As  to  the  phrase,  their  wom^  dieth  not^ 
&c.,  Mark,  ix.,  this,  it  is  said,  occurs  also  in 
Is.  Ixvi.  24,  with  reference  to  the  unhappy  fate 
of  the  idolatrous  Israelites,  and  is  transferred 
here  to  the  punishments  of  hell.  Since,  how- 
ever, in  the  former  case  it  does  not  denote  an 
absolute  eternity  of  suffering,  but  only  its 
dreadfulness  and  long  continuance,  so  it  is  at 
lezBi possible  it  may  mean  the  same  here.  And 
as  to  the  term  fiivtt  in  John,  iii.,  the  idea  of 
eternity  is  still  less  implied  in  this.    As  used 
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by  John,  it  may  stand  for  tZvm^  and  denote  only 
the  certainty  and  inevitableneaaa  of  futore  pu- 
nithments. 

(c)  In  the  passage  with  regard  to  Jadas, 
Matt,  xxvi.,  the  language  employed,  it  is  said, 
may  be  proverbial  and  popular^  not  admitting  of 
a  strict  construction.  It  is  as  mach  as  to  say, 
«<  such  an  one  makes  himself  extremely  misers- 
ble;  well  woald  it  be  for  him  had  he  never 
been  born  !** 

But  those  texts  in  which  there  is  a  clear  con- 
trast between  ^1017  cuovco;  and  xoXo^if  oitQycof, 
«annot  be  so  easily  explained  away  as  some 
suppose.  And  if  any  one  considers  them  im- 
partially, and  without  attempting  to  prevent 
their  obTious  meaning,  he  will  not  fail  to  de- 
rtYe  from  them,  as  Morus  justly  observes,  (p. 
300,  ad  finem,)  **  idea  sempitemitatiM,  non  autem 
hngi  Umporit,*^  For  since  ftoi}  aiovtof  in  all 
the  other  discourses  of  Jesus  is  understood, 
without  contradiction,  to  denote  a  blessed  life 
lasting  for  ever,  there  is  no  reason  {sr  under- 
standing it  differently  here.  And  if  ^mi}  tUctvtoi 
here  means  eternal  life,  then,  per  legem  dditjune- 
tionit,  must  x6xa/fif  otOMo;  denote  eternal,  un- 
ending  punishment.  And  the  other  texts  relat- 
ing to  this  subject  must  now  be  explained  in 
accordance  with  these. 

(8)  Other  arguments  ä  priori  have  been  era- 
ployed  in  behalf  of  the  eternity  of  future  punish- 
ments. 

(a)  The  guilt  {culpa,  reatus)  of  sin,  it  is  said, 
is  infinite,  and  its  punishment  must  therefore  be 
the  same.  The  injured  majesty  of  the  law- 
giver is  infinite,  and  hence  punishment  for  the 
injury  must  be  infinite  too.  This  argument 
was  employed  by  many  of  the  schoolmen — 
e.  g.,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  has  also  been  urged 
by  Mosheim,  and  other  modern  theologians. 

Answer. — ^There  is  no  infinitus  reatua  peeeato* 
rum,  nor  can  the  object  against  which  sin  is 
committed  be  made  in  every  case  the  measure 
of  its  criminality  or  ill  desert;  certainly  this 
cannot  be  done  with  regard  to  God.  Vide  s. 
81,  ad  finem. 

(h)  Every  sin  is  followed,  to  all  eternity,  by 
injurious  consequences  to  him  who  commits  it; 
as  every  virtue  or  good  action  is  followed  by 
good  consequences.  The  wicked,  therefore, 
must  be  miserable  to  all  eternity,  and  endure 
the  punishment  of  their  sins. 

j^fwtoer.— This  is  very  true,  as  far  as  natural 
punishments,  or  the  natural  evil  consequences 
of  sin,  are  spoken  of.  And  if  these  are  meant 
vHien  the  eternity  of  future  punishments  is 
mentioned,  then  indeed  must  they  be  called 
eternal,  since  something  will  always  be  de- 
tracted from  the  happiness  of  the  sinner  for  his 
having  sinned,  even  if  he  repents,  and  all  posi- 
tive punishments  are  removed  from  him  or  re- 


pealed, as  it  cannot  be  etherwise  than  that  the 
natural  consequences  of  sin  should  always  re- 
main. Those  who  have  sinned  will  always 
stand  proportionably  below  others  in  point  of 
happiness,  as  there  are  degrees  both  of  blessed- 
ness and  misery. 

Here,  however,  two  things  should  be  remark- 
ed— riz,,  first,  all  the  consequences  of  oar  ac- 
tions cannot  be  imputed  to  us,  and  so  all  the 
evil  consequences  of  oar  actions  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  punishmeni,  especially  in  case  it  was 
impossible  for  us  to  foresee  these  conseqaenoes, 
or  when  we  sinned  unintentionally.  Seeondig, 
Divine  Providence  has  wisely  ordered  it,  that 
good  and  useful  consequences  shall  oAen  result 
even  from  the  sins  of  men,  and  these  conse- 
quences are  equally  unsnding^'-e,  g.«  through 
the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  the  heathen  are  saved, 
according  to  Paul,  Rom.  zi.  This  now  should 
be  taken  into  consideration,  in  mitigation  of  the 
guilt  and  punishableness  of  many  sins« 

(e)  Another  argument  in  behalf  of  the  eter- 
nity of  future  punishments  is  drawn  from  the 
seienHa  media  Dei.  Vide  s.  S3, 1.  With  regard 
to  some  men,  God  foresaw  that  if  they  conti- 
nued here  upon  the  earth  they  would  sin  with- 
out cessation.  Since  now  these  persons  are 
such,  as  to  their  whole  constitution  and  dispo- 
sition, that  they  would  go  on  for  ever  to  sia, 
they  are  justly  punished  for  ever.  This  argu- 
ment was  employed  by  Fulgentins  and  Gregory 
the  great ;  and  it  has  been  again  used  of  late  by 
Drexel,  Baumgarten,  Troschel,  and  others. 

.^futoer.— It  cannot  be  reconciled  with  oar 
ideas  of  justice  that  sins  which  were  never  ao- 
tually  committed  should  be  punished  as  if  they 
had  been  committed.  If  a  human  ruler  should 
punish  an  individual  for  crimes  of  which  he  wss 
never  actually  guilty,  but  which  he  knew  with 
certainty  he  would  perpetrate  if  he  had  means, 
time,  and  opportunity,  it  would  doubtless  be 
pronounced  unjust  and  tyrannical.  The  fact, 
too,  is  very  questionable,  whether  there  are  any 
men  who  would  go  to  sin  without  interruption, 
in  every  possible  situation  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  might  be  placed  in 
this  world.  Nothing  like  this  is  taught  as  in 
the  Christian  doctrine.  According  to  this,  God 
punishes  only  fa  Ipya«  or  a  tftpvJttp  exaarof. 
Rom.  ii.  6;  3  Cor.  v.  10. 

(d)  The  eternity  of  the  punishments  of  bell 
is  inferred  by  others  from  the  bias  to  sin,  which 
will  continually  acquire  strength  in  these  who 
are  lost,  and  finally  make  repentance  impossibl«. 
It  is  ol\en  seen,  even  here  upon  the  earth,  bow 
deeply  this  propensity  to  sin  takes  root  when  it 
is  long  indulged,  and  how  difficult,  and  indeed 
impossible,  repentance  becomes.  Besides,  the 
use  of  the  means  of  grace  is  confined  to  the  pre- 
sent life.    HereafWr  there  will  be  no  prescbtng 
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of  the  word  of  God,  and  no  saenments,  and  the 
grace  of  God  will  no  longer  be  there  given  to 
bring  men  to  lepentance. 

Jtuwer, — ^In  these  atateroente  there  ia  mach 
which  ia  Tagoe  and  incapable  of  proof. 

Firat.  The  state  of  things  in  the  future  world 
is  yery  different  from  the  state  here.  The  rea- 
son why  the  bias  to  sin  taJies  aoch  deep  root, 
and  why  reformation  is  so  difficult  in  the  pre- 
sent world,  ofVen  lies  in  the  external  circam- 
stanoes  by  which  roan  ia  sarrounded,  and  which 
make  an  irresistible  impression  upon  his  senses. 
As  soon  as. these  objects  can  be  removed,  or  the 
impression  which  they  make  upon  the  aensea 
can  be  weakened,  it  is  seen  that  reformation 
becomea  more  easy.  But  now  in  the  future 
world  the  apirita  of  loat  men  will  no  longer  be 
surrounded  by  these  external  objecta,  which 
prove  so  exciting  to  the  senses;  so  that,  even 
if  the  impression  before  made  upon  them  by 
these  objects  should  for  awhile  remain,  they 
must  still,  from  the  very  natve  of  the  human 
soul,  become  weaker  and  weaker  in  the  absence 
of  these  excitements.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  sometimes,  at  least,  the  propensity  to 
sin  must  gradually  decrease  in  the  future  world, 
especially  when  we  consider  that  those  who  are 
lost,  being  no  longer  deceived  by  external  and 
sensible  objects,  and  being  no  longer  withdrawn 
from  reflection  as  when  upon  the  earth,  will 
DOW  see  and  deeply  feel  the  evil  consequences 
of  sin. 

Secondly.  From  hence  we  may  conclude,  if 
the  use  of  reason  is  not  wholly  denied  to  the 
damned,  and  if  their  moral  nature  is  not  wholly 
destroyed,  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  even  in 
hell  they  maypomhly  conceive  an  abhorrence  of 
sin,  and  renounce  their  love  for  it,  although  the 
word  of  God  is  not  there  preached,  nor  the  sacra- 
ments there  adminiatered.  Moms,  p.  301.  The 
knowledge  which  they  will  carry  with  them 
from  this  life  into  the  next  cannot  be  entirely 
obliterated ;  nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  God 
will  compel  them  to  ain,  or  so  entirely  withhold 
from  them  his  grace  that  they  will  not  be  able 
to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  their  sins,  and  to 
renounce  the  prejudice  and  wickedness  cherish- 
ed during  the  present  life.  For  God  to  do  this 
would  be  to  punish  sin  with  sin,  and  to  be  him- 
self the  author  of  new  offences.  It  may  be 
asked,  then,  whether  the  end  of  the  divine  pu- 
nishments, to  promote  the  actual  reformation  of 
those  upon  whom  they  are  inflicted,  may  not  be 
attained  even  in  the.caae  of  thoss  who  will 
bereaAer  be  condemned  1 

Thirdly.  But  should  any  one  say  that  these 
punishments  will  be  so  severe,  and  will  cause 
so  great  pain,  that  they  will  rather  drive  those 
upon  whom  they  are  inflicted  to  despair,  dis- 
trantion,  or  fury,  than  promote  their  repentance, 
he  doea  not  consider  that  such  a  statement  can 


hardly  be  reconciled  with  our  ideas  of  the  jus» 
ties  and  goodness  of  God.  These  ideas  do  not 
permit  us  to  suppose  that  he  will  punish  any 
one  aa  an  offender  from  whom  he  himaelf  has 
withdrawn  all  opportunity  for  repentance  and 
all  freedom  of  action.  He  only  can  be  rightly 
punished  who  enjoyed  freedom,  but  would  not 
employ  the  means  and  opportonitiea  for  reform* 
ation  which  were  offered  him. 

IL  Arguments  for  the  Finitenen  of  Future  Puniah-^ 
menU,  and  Objectiona  to  these  Arguments. 

Besides  what  ia  commonly  said  to  invalidate 
the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  eternity  of  futuro 
punishments,  the  following  arguments  are  ofte» 
employed  to  support  the  opinion  that  they  ar* 
finite  in  duration.  These  argumenta  are  of  very 
unequal  weight. 

(1)  Jrguments  from  the  New  TestamtnU 
(a)  The  advocates  of  this  opinion  appeal  to  the 
declaration  of  Peter,  Acts,  iii.  21,  where  ;tpoyo» 
atiMtwtanüLOHH  ftdmw  are  spoken  of,  which 
God  had  before  promised  by  the  prophets.  This 
is  understood  by  many  to  denote  the  future  re* 
covery  of  loat  spirits  and  men  to  a  happy  condi- 
tion, which  is  on  this  account  called  restoration^ 
(6)  The  finiteneas  of  future  punishments  is  in- 
ferred by  others  from  the  efficacy  and  univer- 
sality of  the  merits  of  Christ.  There  is  no  rea^ 
son,  they  say,  to  limit  the  aalutary  consequences 
of  his  work  merely  to  the  present  life.  It  will 
continue  to  be  efficacious  in  the  future  world  if 
man  ia  only  willing  to  reform.  Such  is  the 
reasoning  of  many,  and  they  refer  to  1  Cor.  xv. 
3d — ^38,  where  ^aifwtoi  denotea  misery  and  the 
punishment  of  sin;  and  also  other  texts. 

jStnswer,~^Ftota  the  New  Testament,  how- 
ever, no  clear  argument  can  be  derived  in  be- 
half of  the  finite  duration  of  future  punish- 
ments; for, 

(a)  The  passage  in  1  Cor.  xv.  treats  of  death 
in  the  literal  sense,  since  ^aufwtot  is  there  op- 
posed to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  it  ia 
there  expreasly  said  that  Christ,  in  raising  the 
dead  to  life,  will  conquer  this  last  enemy  of  the 
human  race.  Cf.  s.  98,  ad  fin.  This  is  therefore 
described  as  his  last  great  work  for  the  good  of 
the  human  race.  And  so,  judging  from  this  pas- 
sage, one  could  expect  no  influence  of  Christ, 
or  of  his  work  for  the  good  of  men,  beyond  the 
grave. 

(b)  That  the  passage  referred  to  in  Acts  iii. 
does  not  relate  to  thia  point  is  beyond  all  ques- 
tion. Vide  Emesti's  Programm  on  this  text,, 
in  his  «•  Opusc.  TheoL,"  p.  477,  seq.  Cf.  s.  97, 
ad  finem.  l*he  meaning  of  this  passage  is  as 
follows: — (»The  heavens  have  received  Christ,, 
or  retain  him  within  themselves,  as  long  as 
laxf*i  ol)  the  happy  period  if  the  New  Testament 
eontinues,^^  He  will  not  come  again  to  found 
an  earthly  kingdom.    In  ver.  20,  these  xi^ovok- 
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d^osaf aoroffftt^  Hartatp  are  called  xoepoi  aya4ar 
tca>{  Otto  Kvp(.'ov,  and  in  Heb.  ix.  10,  »<up6i  Jcop^w* 
tffu;.  Thus  it  is  said  in  Matt,  xtiu  11,  'H9ua$ 
(i.  e.,  John)  dvcoxofoor^^n  itayfo^  where  the 
phrase  is  taken  from  the  Sept.  Yeraion  of  Mai. 
It.  6.  Udvta  refers  to  ererythin^  which  needs 
reformation  in  religious  affairs,  and  to  every- 
thing which  is  predicted  by  the  prophets.  Cf. 
Morus,  p.  301. 

(e)  Nor  is  there  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus  a 
single  passage  which  encourages  the  hope  that 
there  will  be  a  termination  of  future  punish- 
ments.   Cf.,  e.  g.,  Luke,  zvi.  ' 

(3)  Arguments  from  reason  for  the  finite  dura- 
tion of  future  punish  mentis.  The  principal  of 
these  are  drawn  from  our  ideas  of  the  divine  at- 
tributes, the  goodness^  wisdom^  and  jutHu  of 
God.  How  can  it  be  reconciled  with  these  at- 
tributes, it  is  asked,  that  God  should  make  so 
large  a  number  of  his  rational  creatures  for  erer 
miserable  t  How  can  God,  who  is  lore  itself, 
punish  his  creatures  etemaUy  because  they  hare 
lived  a/sto  years  only  in  a  thoughtless,  wicked, 
and  irrational  manner!  This  seems  to  be 
wholly  disproportionate.  Again  it  is  asked, 
how  could  God  create  beings  whose  eternal 
misery  he  foresaw  % 

To  these  questions  ft  may  be  replied, 

(a)  That  although  the  views  expressed  in 
them  are  in  general  true,  yet  our  limited  under- 
standing is  unable  to  determine,  in  particular 
eases,  what  is  to  be  expected  from  the  divine 
goodness,  wisdom,  and  justice,  and  what  is  ac- 
cordant with  these  attributes,  and  what  other- 
wise. And  so,  although  it  may  appear  to  us  to 
be  agreeable  to  the  goodness  and  the  other  attri- 
butes of  God  to  put  a  period  to  the  punishments 
of  hell,  still  it  does  not  follow  that  he  must  ne- 
cessarily,  or  will  actually  do'tbis.  Did  we  not 
see  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  God  has  created  a  world 
in  which  there  is  so  much  physical  and  moral 
evil,  we  should  proceed  to  argue,  on  this  prin- 
ciple, that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  his 
perfections  to  give  such  a  world  existence,  and 
should  think  that  we  had  reasoned  conclusively. 

(6)  Again ;  in  reply  to  the  above  questions  it 
may  be  said,  that  God  does  not  look  merely  at 
single  individuals,  but  has  respect  to  the  whole 
of  his  creation,  and  that  he  must  prefer  the  wel- 
fare of  the  whole  to  that  of  a  few.  The  ofiender 
himself  may  not  always  be  benefited  by  the  di- 
vine punishments  visited  upon  him,  but  his  ex- 
ample may  yet  serve  for  the  warning  of  others, 
and  thus  conduce  to  their  good.  Cf.  Rom.  ix. 
17, 33.  Thus  the  eternal  punishments  inflicted 
upon  some  may  perhaps  serve,  through  all  eter- 
nity, to  deter  from  sins  many  other  beings  in  the 
boundless  empire  of  God — good  angels,  and 
men  redeemed,  and  perhaps  still  other  classes 
of  beings  not  belonging  to  this  world.  By 
'this  punishment,  therefore,  a  good  may  be  done 


for  many  which  will  overbalance  the  evil  in- 
flicted on  a  few.    The  subject  is  exhibited  by 
Michaelis  in  this  light  in  bis  work,  «•  Yon  der 
Sunde,**  s.  325,  seq.     Plato,  in  his  Gorgias, 
near  the  end,  ascribes  a  similar  tboagfat  to  So- 
crates ; «« he  believed  that  the  irreclaimable  put 
of  mankind  would  be  eternally  punished,  as 
feapoBeiyfiwta,  Sva  afjuat  opwyf c$,  faßovfuvoi,  ßtX- 
tiovi  yivcnrtat,*^    There  is  much  probability  in 
this  thought.    The  force  of  it,  however,  some 
endeavour  to  invalidate,  by  saying  that  it  is 
conceiting  of  God  too  narrowly,  and  too  much 
after  the  manner  of  men.    God  cannot  be  want^ 
ing  in  other  means  by  which  this  object  could 
be  more  ea^ly  and  surely  attained.  Again ;  it  is 
very  much  to  be  doubted  whether  the  example  of 
persons  condemned  to  eternal  punishment  would 
have  such  a  powerful  effect  upon  all,  and  ac- 
tually deter  them  from  sin.    Ttiis  effect  is  not 
certainly  produced  upon  many  here   in  this 
world,  who  believe  most  confidently  in  the 
eternity  of  future  punishments.    Moreover»  it 
is  an  imperfection  belonging  to  human  legisla- 
tors and  rulers,  and  not  therefore  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  supreme  legislator,  that  the  po- 
nishments  inflictpd  by  them  oflen  serve  merely 
for  the  warning  of  others,  and  cannot  secure  the 
reformation  of  those  who  are  punished.    Yide 
s.  31,  No.  2,  respecting  the  positive  jastiee  of 
God. 

SECTION  CLYIIL 

USULT  DRAWN  FROM  OOMPARIlfO  AlfD  KZAMIH- 
INO  THE  DimRINT  AROUMKirrs  FOR  AND 
▲GAINST  THB  BTBRNAL  DURATION  or  FUTURB 
PUNISHMENT  ;  AND  A  SBXTCH  OF  THB  HISTORY 
OF  THIS  DOCTRINE. 

L  RestUt  of  the  Reasons  for  and  cfgainsi  this 
Doctrine. 

(1)  There  is  not  a  single  text  in  the  New 
Testament,  either  in  the  discourses  of  Christ  or 
in  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  which  clearly 
authorixes  the  hope  of  an  entire  and  universal 
removal  of  all  future  punishments;  but  exactly 
the  opposite  of  this  sentiment  is  expressly  af-  j 
firmed  in  many  passages.  Yide  s.  157,  I.  1, 
and  II.  1. 

(3)  The  following  remarks,  drawn  partly 
from  scripture  and  partly  from  reason,  may 
serve  to  illustrate  and  confirm  what  we  are  j 
taught  in  the  Bible  respecting  the  duration  of 
punishment  in  the  future  world.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  punishment  which  the  wieked  will 
be  made  to  suffer—- vix., 

(a)  Natural  punishment.    As  every  action 
morally  good  is  followed  by  endless  good  eon-        | 
sequences  to  him  who  performs  it,  so  it  is  with 
every  wrong  action.    This  is  founded  in  the 
wise  constitution  of  things  which  God  himself 
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has  established.  When,  therefore,  natural  pu- 
nishments are  spoken  of,  it  is  obvious  to  reason 
how  an  eternal  duration  of  them  may  be  affirm- 
ed. Indeed,  reason  cannot  conceive  it  to  be 
otherwise,  since  there  is  no  promise  of  God, 
either  in  the  holy  scriptures  or  elsewhere,  that 
the  natural  evil  consequences  of  sins  once  com- 
mitted will  ever  cease«  In  order  to  this  there 
must  be  some  incomprehensible  miracle  per- 
formed, and  this  God  has  not  promised  to  do. 
Hence,  as  far  as  natural  punishments  are  con- 
cerned, their  eternal  duration  may  be  affirmed, 
both  on  grounds  of  scripture  and  reason.  Cf. 
s.  157, 1.  2. 

(6)  Poiitive  puruihrntnts.  With  regard  to  these 
we  may  conceive  that  they  may  be  removed ; 
indeed,  much  can  be  said,  on  grounds  of  reason, 
to  render  this  opinioaprobabU,  To  hope  that  God 
would  remove  the  positive  punishments  of  sins, 
in  case  the  sinner,  even  in  the  future  life,  should 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  himself,  and  truly 
repent,  would  seem  to  be  agreeable  to  the  divine 
goodness  and  justice.  That  the  repentance  of 
the  sinner  in  the  future  world  is  absolutely  im- 
possible is  not  taught  in  the  scriptures.  Vide 
8.  157, 1,  2,  coll.  s.  63,  II.  Note,  respecting  the 
fallen  angels.  And  that  even  these  miserable 
beings  are  by  no  means  wholly  excluded  from 
the  active  proofs  of  the  goodness  and  justice  of 
God  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Bible  ex- 
pressly teaches  that  the  lot  of  some  of  the 
damned  will  be  more  light  and  tolerable  than  that 
of  others.  Vide  Matt.  xi.  22, 24 ;  x.  15 ;  Luke, 
xii.  48.  The  phrase  xoxcurt;  aiumoi  may  per- 
haps relate  therefore  merely  to  the  natural  pu- 
nishments of  sin,  and  not  to  the  positive.  Still 
it  cannot  be  shewn  that  this  phrase  does  and 
must  refer  exclusively  to  these  natural  punish- 
ments, and  it  is  still  possible  that  both  these 
kinds  of  punishment  may  be  comprehended  in 
its  meaning.  In  short,  no  arguments  which  are 
merely  philosophical  furnish  anything  more  than 
a  certain  degree  of  probability  on  this  subject; 
they  cannot  enable  us  to  decide  anything  defi- 
nitely with  regard  to  it.  We  know  too  little 
what  the  positive  punishments  of  the  future 
world  will  be,  to  speak  decidedly  with  regard 
to  them.  Where  the  object  is  unknown  to  us, 
we  cannot  pronounce  decidedly  that  the  predi- 
cate of  eternal  duration  may  not  be  applied  to 
them.  But  allowing  that  positive  punishments 
may  be  wholly  removed  from  one  who  may 
have  actually  repented,  still  the  natural  evil 
consequences  of  sin  will  not  therefore,  of  neces- 
sity, come  to  an  end.  These  may,  indeed,  be- 
come more  light  and  tolerable  to  one  who  has 
repented,  but  even  such  an  one  can  never  be 
happy  in  the  same  degree  as  another  who  has 
never  sinned.  Such  an  one  will  always  stand 
on  a  lower  point  of  happiness  than  others,  and 
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there  will  always  be  a  great  gulf  fixed  between 
him  and  them. 

(3)  The  wisdom  which  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles always  shewed  in  exhibiting  this  doctrine 
should  be  imitated  by  all  Christian  teachers. 
In  our  practical. instructions  we  should  never 
indulge  in  speculations,  or  suffer  ourselves  to 
enter  upon  the  investigation  of  learned  questions 
which  the  unprajstised  cannot  understand,  and 
will  but  too  easily  misconstrue  and  pervert. 
Even  the  distinction  between  natural  and  posi- 
tive punishments  cannot  be  made  perfectly  plain 
to  the  unlearned ;  and  hence  it  is  never  insisted 
upon  in  the  sacred  scriptures ;  and  that  positive 
punishments  will  ever  wholly  cease  in  the  fu- 
ture world  can  be  shewn  incontrovertibly  nei* 
ther  from  the  Bible  nor  any  other  source.  It  is 
moreoviir  impossible  to  prevent  the  doctrine  of 
the  finite  duration  of  future  punishments,  let  it 
be  stated  ever  so  guardedly,  from  being  pervert- 
ed in  various  ways  by  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind, to  their  own  injury. 

Let  the  teacher,  therefore,  adhere  to  the  sim- 
ple doctrine  of  the  Bible ;  the  more  so,  consi- 
dering how  little  we  know  of  the  future  world, 
and  how  liable  we  are,  through  our  ignorance, 
to  mistake.  Had  more  full  disclosures  on  this 
subject  been  necessary  or  useful  for  us  in  the 
present  life,  they  would  have  been  given  to  us 
by  God  either  through  nature,  or  direct  revela« 
tion,  or  in  both  these  ways.  But  since  he  has 
not  seen  fit  to  do  this,  let  the  Christian  teacher 
exhibit  faithfully  and  conscientiously  that  only 
which  Christ  and  the  apostles  taught  on  this 
subject,  without  either  adding  anything  to  their 
testimony,  or  diminishing  aught  from  it. 

iVb/e.---Some  modern  writers,  who  admit  that 
eternal  punishments  are  threatened  in  the  Bible, 
but  who  are  unable  to  reconcile  this  doctrine 
with  their  preconceived  philosophical  or  theo- 
logical principles,  have  hit  upon  the  thought 
that  God  has  merely  threatened  these  eternal 
punishments,  in  order  to  deter  men  more  effec- 
tually from  sin,  and  to  sustain  more  firmly  the 
authority  of  his  law ;  but  that  it  depends  upon 
himself  to  what  degree  he  will  fulfil  his  threat- 
en! ngs.  In  executing  the  sentence,  he  can  and 
will,  it  is  said,  abate  something  from  the  seve- 
rity of  the  punishment  threatened.  So  thought 
Tillctson,  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Pains  of  Hell. 
And  this  view  has  appeared  not  improbable  to 
many  German  theologians— e.  g.,  Bushing, 
Bahrdt,  (in  his  '*  Dogmatik,*'}  Less,  and  others. . 

But  such  a  supposition  is  unworthy  of  God. 
Human  legislators  do,  indeed,  in  consequence 
of  their  weakness,  sometimes  resort  to  such  ex- 
pedients, in  order  to  sustain  the  authority  of 
their  laws.  Still  such  n^easures,  even  among 
men,  are  generally  followed  by  injurious  conse- 
quences, and  are  rarely  adopted  except  by  weak 
3A 
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pri&ces.  Bot  with  regard  to  God,  who  is  faith- 
fal  and  true,  such  a  sapposition  is  incongraous. 
Nor  does  he  need  any  sneh  expedients,  since  he 
cannot  want  for  means  to  eiSect  this  object, 
without  going  contrary  to  his  yeracity.  Be- 
sides, the  whoie  strength  and  efficacy  of  all  the 
threatenings  connected  with  the  divine  laws 
would  by  this  sapposition  be  diminished.  For 
men  are  always  inclined  enough  to  belicTe  that 
they  shall  not,  after  all  these  threatenings,  be 
dealt  with  so  strictly  and  sererely,  because  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  see  some  abatement 
of  the  penalty  annexed  to  human  laws,  when  it 
comes  to  be  inflicted.  Bat  against  so  h artful  a 
mistake  the  holy  scriptures  labour  with  the 
greatest  earnestness,  and  everywhere  insist 
upon  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  veracity,  and 
the  unfailing  fulfilment  of  the  divine  threaten- 
ings ;  e.  g..  Heb.  iv.  12,  13. 

IL  Skddk  of  the  Hulory  oftku  Dodrine  anumg 

Of.  Burnet,  De  Statu  M ortuorum  et  Resur- 
gentium;  also,  J.  A.  Dietelmair,  Hist.  Anti- 
quior  Comment!  Fanatici  de  oftoxa^aafdoicnati 
ftdvt<av;  Altorf,  1769,  Svo;  and  Cotta,  Historia 
succincta  Dogmatis  de  Poenarum  Infemalium 
Daratione;  Tubing.  1774. 

(1)  We  are  not  to  expect  any  deeply-learned 
and  philosophical  investigations  and  distinc- 
tions, with  regard  to  this  subject,  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  earliest  Christian  period.  The 
teachers  were  then  contented  with  the  simple 
doctrine  of  the  apostles  which  has  been  already 
exhibited,  and  they  made  use  of  this  with  the 
most  happy  success  in  their  didactic  and  horta- 
tory discourses.  Afterwards,  since  the  second 
century,  when  they  began  to  mingle  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  schools  with  Christianity,  they  fell 
into  speculation  upon  this  doctrine.  Some  un- 
dertook to  define  the  idea  of  oiidt^to^  more  accu- 
rately, and  to  shew  that  it  does  not  necessarily 
imply  punishments  which  are  strictly  unending. 
Others  insisted  upon  the  literal  meaning  of  this 
term,  and  would  have  it  taken  in  its  strictest 
sense.  Thus  two  parties  were  formed.  These 
might  perhaps  have  found  some  points  of  union, 
or  at  least  of  approximation,  if  they  had  properly 
considered  the  distinction  between  natural  and 
positive  punishments.  But  no  traces  of  this 
distinction  can  be  found  in  most  of  the  ancients ; 
certainly  they  did  not  see  it,  and  all  the  conse- 
quences which  can  be  derived  from  it,  with  suf- 
ficient distinctness. 

(2)  The  doctrine  that  the  pains  of  hell  are 
finite  in  duration  was  first  clearly  taught  by 
some  of  the  Christian  teachers  of  the  Alexan- 
drine school  in  the  second  century,  ^hey  ob- 
viously derived  their  mode  of  representation 
from  the  principles  of  the  Platonic  philosophy. 
Plato  regarded  punishments  merely  as  medi' 


einal,  designed  to  effect  the  cure  of  the  disorders 
of  men.  He  supposed  that  all  spirits  and  souls 
not  wholly  irreclaimable  would  be  morally  pu- 
rified and  renovated  by  means  of  punishments, 
and  would  in  this  way  attain  to  happiness; 
which,  however,  would  be  very  different  as  to 
its  degree.  But  stUl  he,  as  well  as  Socrates, 
believed  in  the  unending  punishment  of  the  irre-  I 
claimable.    Cf.  s.  150.  | 

Even  in  Clement  of  Alexandria  we  find  a  , 
clear  exhibition  of  these  Platonic  ideas.  Cf. 
Strom.  4  and  6.  But  Origen,  in  the  third  cen-  I 
tury,  taught  still  more  plainly,  6jtoxa^doTaai9  \ 
itufiOvUw  xai  aatßdrtf  dy^wyCMy,  and  ftpoöxaf 
pof  slviu  »otuaaiv  wßCjif  ar^o/tttf,  and  endea- 
voured to  establish  this  doctrine  by  many  argu-  ' 
ments.  In  the  works  of  his  which  are  still 
extant,  there  are  passages  which  are  clearly  of 
this  import — e.  g,,  in  his  works,  »  Contra  Cel- 
sum,"  V.  15;  "De  Principiis,"  ii.  6.  Homil. 
19,  in  Jerem.,  and  Athanasius  and  other  ancient 
writers,  are  agreed  that  he  taught  this  doctrine. 
Some  modern  writers  have  undertaken  to  dis- 
pute this,  though  without  suificient  reason.* 
Origen  was  followed  in  this  doctrine  by  many 
of  the  learned  Grecian  fathers— e.  g.,  Diodorus 
of  Tarsus,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  and  others 
of  the  school  of  Origen.  Even  in  the  Latin 
church  this  opinion  was  widely  disseminated 
in  the  fourth  century,  as  we  learn  from  Augns- 
tine  and  Hieronymus. 

But  in  opposition  to  these,  the  doctrine  of  the 
eternity  of  future  punishments  was  afidrmed  by 
other  equally  distinguished  teachers— e.  g., 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  Basilius,  John  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  among  the  Latins,  by  Hiero- 
nymus, Augustine,  and  others.  Even  in  the 
fourth  century  Origen  and  his  adherents  were 
severely  reproached  on  account  of  this  and  other 
doctrines  which  had  been  already  freely  circu- 
lated. At  length  the  ecclesiastical  anathema 
was  pronounced  upon  this  doctrine.  Among 
the  opponents  of  the  school  of  Origen  and  of 
their  doctrine  on  this  subject,  Theophilos  of 
Alexandria,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
was  especially  distinguished.  The  doctrine  of 
Origen  was  therefore  condemned  by  the  fourth 
council  at  Carthage,  in  the  year  398,  and  afWr- 
wards  by  many  other  councils,  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  it  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  future 
punishment  was  established  as  the  faith  of  the 
church. 

(3)  Still  the  doctrine  of  the  limited  duration 
of  future  punishment  has  never  wanted  defend- 
ers. Even  during  the  dark  ages  and  among  the 


*  fNeander,  while  he  concedes  that  Origen  taught 
this  doctrme,  thinks  it  is  one  of  those  points  respect- 
ing which  his  <^inion  afterwards  changed.  Cf.  Ne- 
ander,  Allg.  Khch.  Gesch.  b.  i.  Abth.  üi.  s.  1098^- 
T..] 
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schoolmen  there  were  some  who  took  this 
ground,  especially  Scotas  Erigena  in  thrninth 
century,  and  the  Abbot  Raynaldos  in  the 
twelAh.  But  the  great  majority  of  teachers 
daring  this  period  held  fast  to  the  opposite  opi- 
nion, and  endeavoured  to  confirm  it  by  new  ar- 
guments ;  so,  e.  g.,  Thomas  Aquinas  and  others. 

But  this  doctrine  of  the  limited  duration  of 
future  punishment  fell  into  very  ill  repute  in  the 
Western  church,  on  account  of  its  being  pro- 
fessed by  some  of  the  enthusiastic  and  revolu- 
tionary parties  in  the  sixteenth  century,  (e.  g., 
by  the  Anabaptists,)  and  from  its  being  inti- 
mately connected  with  their  expectations  and 
schemes.  The  mere  profession  of  the  doctrine 
came  to  be  regarded  as  implying  assent  to  the 
other  extravagances  of  these  parties,  and  as  the 
signal  for  rebellion.  Hence  it  is  r^ected  in  the 
symbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran  church  as  an 
Anabaptistical  doctrine;  Augs.  Confess.  Art. 
xvii.  In  the  form  in  which  this  doctrine  was 
held  by  these  sects  it  deserves  the  most  unmin- 
gled  disapprobation.  Again;  among  the  ill- 
famed  Christian  free-thinkers— e.  g.,  the  Soci- 
nians^there  were  some  who  professed  it.  In 
modern  times  it  has  been  the  same.  This  doc- 
trine has  been  advocated  in  the  protestant  church 
both  by  men  who  have  stood  in  suspicion  of 
enthusiasm,  (e.  g.,  Peterson,  Lavater,  and 
others,)  and  by  some  of  the  free-thinkers  in 
philosophy  and  theology,  although  for  very  dif- 
ferent causes,  and  on  very  different  grounds,  by 
these  two  classes. 

The  principal  advocates  of  the  common  opi- 
nion on  this  subject,  in  modem  times,  are, 
Mosheim,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Sermons ;  and 
among  the  philosophers,  Leibnitz,  Baumgarten 
in  his  Dogmatik  and  Vindicie  Poenarum  iBter- 
narum;  Halle,  1743:  Schubert,  Vernünftige 
Gedanken  von  der  Endlichkeit  der  Höllenstra- 
fen, 3te  Aufg.  Jena,  1750;  Heinr.  Meine,  Gute 
Sache  der  Lehre  von  der  unendlichen  Dauer 
der  Höllenstrafen;  Helmstädt,  1748;  Schlitte, 
Ueberlegnng  der  beiderseitiger  Gründe  für  und 
wider  die  unendliche  Unglückseligkeit  der 
Verbrecher,  &c.  Cf.  also  Michaelis,  Von  der 
Sünde,  &c. 

The  principal  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
limited  duration  of  future  punishments  are, 
Soner,  (in  an  acute  philosophical  work,  to 
which  Leibnitz  replied;  vide  Lessing's  Bey- 
träge  zur  Geschichte  und  Literatur,  Ir  Beytr., 
Braunschweig,  1773,  s.  301 ;)  Eberhard,  Apo- 
logie des  Sokrates,  th.  i.  and  ii. ;  Grüner,  Theol. 
Dogm.  p.  636;  Basedow,  Philalethie,  s.  539; 
Steinbart,  System,  u.  s.  w.  A  work  entitled 
lieber  die  Strafe  der  Verdammten  und  deren 
Dauer;  Leipzig,  1783;  is  composed  with  much 
reflection.  The  arguments  on  both  sides  are 
examined,  and  a  middle  course  between  them 
is  chosen«  Some  have  supposed  that  the  wicked« 


after  enduring  the  punishments  of  hell  for  a 
season,  will  be  at  last  annihilated,  and  have 
called  this  mortem  «ttmam*  Vide  s.  151,  ad 
finem.  But  according  to  scriptural  usage,  ^ 
vof'of ,  or  oxc^pof  cMoyi'O;,  or  5cvf cpo(,  is  not  anm^ 
hilcUion^  but  eternal  condemnation. 


ON  ETERNAL  BLESSEDNESS. 


SECTION  CLIX. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THIS  DOCTRINB  ;  AND  BXPLANA- 
TION  OF  THE  SCRIPTURAL  PHRASBOLOOT  WITB 
BBOARD  TO  IT. 

I.  Grounds  for  expecting  a  happier  Ufe  hereafter. 

That  a  more  happy  life  is  to  be  expected  after 
death  appears,  even  on  grounds  of  reason,  in  a 
high  degree  probable,  if  either  the  present  state 
of  human  life  is  considered,  or  the  attributes  of 
God,  his  goodness,  justice,  and  wisdom«  Cf. 
the  arguments  in  behalf  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  s.  149.  Man  and  his  destination  are 
the  most  insolvable  riddle,  if  he  has  received 
existence  merely  for  the  present  life.  And  this 
riddle  can  be  explained  only  on  the  supposition 
that  the  period  of  man's  existence  extends  be- 
yond the  grave,  and  that  there  will  properly 
begin  the  happy  state  where  the  pious  will  reap 
the  fruits  of  what  they  have  sown. 

The  destination  of  man,  as  a  moral  beiivg,  is, 
holiness  ^^d  proportionate  happiness.  As  to 
holiness  or  moral. perfection,  it  is  and  remains 
extremely  defective  during  the  present  life ;  and 
even  those  who  make  the  greatest  advances  in 
moral  excellence  still  fall  very  far  short  of  that 
high  standard  which  is  set  up  before  them  and 
which  their  o^n  inmost  feeling  tells  them  they 
ought  to  attain.  And  as  to  happiness^  it  must 
be  confessed  that  no  one  in  the  present  life  is 
perfectly  happy,  either  as  to  body  or  soul,  al- 
though there  is  implanted  in  all  by  the  Creator 
a  disposition  to  seek  for  happiness,  and  an  in- 
extinguishable thirst  to  enjoy  it«  But  how 
scanty  and  miserable  is  the  satisfaction  of  this 
desire  in  the  present  life,  even  with  those  who 
in  the  judgment  of  others  are  enviably  happy ! 
Beautifully  and  faithfully  is  this  described  in 
Ecclesiastes— a  book  which  contains  the  true 
philosophy  of  life. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  agreeable  sensations, 
both  bodily  and  spiritual,  are  enhanced  in  their 
value  and  charm  by  being  connected  with  un- 
pleasant sensations,  if  the  unpleasant  only  go 
before,  and  the  pleasant  follow  after.  Thus  to 
the  convalescent  man,  after  he  has  endured 
great  sufferings  in  his  sickness,  the  mere  cessa- 
tion of  pain  is  an  exquisite  delight,  while  to 
those  who  have  felt  none  of  these  sufferings  it 
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is  no  sonrce  of  pleasure.  '  But  an  order  exactly 
the  reverse  is  common  in  the  life  of  men  here 
upon  the  earth.  The  most  cheerful  time  is  that 
of  youth;  then  we  have  the  full  power  and 
bloom  of  life.  The  older  we  grow,  the  more 
we  become  entangled  in  business,  burdened 
with  cares,  oppressed  with  griefs  and  distresses, 
infirmities  of  body  and  mind,  perhaps  with  po- 
verty and  disgrace.  How  sad  were  the  lot  of 
man  if  he  had  no  future  and  happier  life  to 
expect ! 

How  many  men  are  bom  with  intellectual 
faculties  and  powers  which  they  can  never  fully 
develop  here,  either  because  they  die  early  or 
are  wholly  destitute  of  the  means  and  opportu- 
nities for  development  and  cultivation.  Now  if 
existence  ceases  with  death,  this  sum  of  powers 
is  wholly  lost.  But  since  our  Creator  does  not 
give  us  even  our  bodily  powers  in  vain  and  for 
no  end,  how  much  less  can  he  have  imparted 
the  higher  intellectual  and  especially  moral  fa- 
culties without  design ! 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  more  happy  state  after  the  present  life 
has,  as  it  were,  forced  itself  so  universally 
upon  reflecting  men.  But  equally  universal  and 
equally  well  grounded  is  the  hope  of  an  unend' 
ing  eonlinuanee  of  .{his  future  happy  state.  For 
if  it  is  not  to  continue  for  ever  it  ceases  to  be  a 
truly  happy  condition.  To  foresee  the  end  of  a 
state  of  bliss  would  be  of  itself  enough  to  dis- 
turb the  happiness  which  we  might  for  a  time 
possess,  and  to  embitter  its  enjoyment;  and 
when  it  should  actually  come  to  an  end,  it  would 
leave  us  far  more  miserable  than  we  were  before 
we  had  experience  of  this  blessedness.  For  one 
who  is  born  and  brought  up  poor  and  in  a  state 
of  servitude  will  not  feel  his  situation  to  be  so 
miserable  and  oppressive  as  a  rich  or  great  man, 
who  is  cast  down  from  his  elevation  and  brought 
into  the  same  condition,  will  find  it  to  be. 

Great  and  inestimable,  therefore,  is  the  merit 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  giving  to  this  doctrine  of  an 
eternal  blessedness  beyond  the  grave  that  firm- 
ness and  certainty  which  it  cannot  receive  from 
arguments  of  reason,  by  which  it  can  b6  rendered 
only  probable;  and  also  in  referring  everything, 
as  he  does,  to  this  future  life.  Vide  John,  xx. 
98;  1  John,  ii.  85;  Rom.  ii.  7,  and  s.  148.  Ex- 
cept for  Christ  we  should  have  no  satisfying 
certainty  to  lift  us  above  all  doubt.  But  now 
this  doctrine  is  placed  in  the  most  intimate  con- 
nexion with  tiie  history  of  his  person,  since  he 
always  represents  himself  as  the  one  through 
whom  we  attain  to  the  possession  of  this  eter- 
nal happiness,  and  in  whose  society  we  shall 
enjoy  it.  Cf.  the  sections  above  cited,  also  s. 
ISO,  II. 

n.  Nature  and  Names  of  Future  Blessedness. 
On  this  subject  we  have  no  very  clear  and  de- 


finite knowledge,  nor  can  we  have  in  the  present 
life.  IVIen,  indeed,  usually  conceive  the  joys  of 
heaven  to  be  the  same  as,  or  at  least  to  resemble, 
the  pleasures  of  this  world ;  and  each  one  hopes 
to  obtain  with  certainty,  and  to  enjoy  in  full  mea- 
sure, beyond  the  grave,  that  good  which  he  holds 
most  dear  upon  earth — ^those  favourite  employ- 
ments or  particular  delights  which  he  ardently 
longs  for  here,  but  which  he  can  seldom  or  never 
enjoy  in  this  world,  or  in  tiie  enjoyment  of  which 
he  has  never  been  fully  satisfied.    Hence  rude 
men,  living  only  in  the  indulgence  of  their  pas- 
sions and  appetites,  have  always  expected  to  find 
in  heaven  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  sensual 
delights  of  every  kind.    The  indolent  man,  or 
one  who  is  exhausted  by  severe  labour,  regards 
rest  and  freedom  from  employment  as  the  high- 
est good,  and  places  the  chief  blessedness  of 
heaven  in  this.    But  one  who  reflects  soberly 
on  this  subject  will  easily  see  that  the  happi- 
ness of  heaven  must  be  a  very  different  thing 
from  earthly  happiness.    This  last  is  of  snch 
a  nature  as  to  be  soon  followed  by  disgust  and 
satiety.    We  should  be  very  unhappy,  if  we 
should  live  for  ever  in  the  richest  profusion  of 
the  highest  earthly  delights  and  joys,  even 
could  we  continue  in  perpetual  and  never-fading 
youth.     For  all  earthly  joys  and  delights  of 
which  we  know  anything  by  experience,  are  of 
such  a  nature  that  after  they  have  been  enjoyed 
for  a  short  time  they  lose  their  relish,  and  then 
follows  satiety.    Experience  daily  confirms  the 
truth  of  what  is  said  by  the  preacher,  that  every- 
thing upon  earth  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit. 
If  it  were  appointed  to  us  in  our  present  eondi' 
tion  to  live  for  ever  upon  the  earth,  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  all  it  can  afford  to  please  and 
charm,  our  lot  were  indeed  pitiable.    Had  we 
tasti^d  all  possible  earthly  pleasures,  and  were 
there  none  now  left  which  could  attract  us  by 
their  novelty,  satiated  with  a  joyless  life  we 
should  wish  ourselves  dead,  and    even  this 
wish,  to  our  sorrow,  would  remain  unsatisfied ; 
even  that  rest,  or  rather  indolence  and  torpidity, 
which  is  so  highly  praised  and  so  ardently 
longed  for  by  some  drones,  would,  long  conti- 
nued, render  us  perfectly  miserable,  and  at 
length  become  wholly  intolerable. 

Cicero  very  justly  remarks,  that  the  blessed 
gods,  according  to  the  notion  which  the  Epicu- 
reans entertained  of  them,  could  not  possibly  be 
happy,  being  without  employment,  and  having 
nothing  to  think  of,  through  all  eternity,  except 
belle  est  mihi.  Hence  the  bliss  and  joys  of  the 
future  world  must  be  of  an  entirely  different 
kind  from  what  is  called  earthly  joy  and  happi- 
ness, if  we  are  there  to  be  truly  happy  for  ever. 

But  since  we  have  no  distinct  conceptions  of 
those  joys  which  never  have  been  and  never  will 
be  experienced  by  us  here  in  their  full  extent, 
we  have  of  course  no  words  in  oar  language  to 
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express  them,  and  connot  therefore  expect  any 
clear  description  of  them,  even  in  the  holy  scrip- 
tores.  Cf.  Morns,  p.  298,  s.  7,  ad  finem,  and 
p.  299,  note  1.  Hence  the  Bible  describes  this 
happiness  sometimes  in  general  terms  designat- 
ing its  greatness,  (as  Romans,  viii.  18 — 22;  2 
Cor.  iv.  17, 18,)  and  sometimes  by  various  beau- 
tiful images  and  figurative  modes  of  speech,  bor- 
rowed from  everything  which  we  know  to  be  at- 
tractive and  desirable. 

The  greater  part  of  these  images  were  already 
common  among  the  Jewish  contemporaries  of 
Christ,  but  Christ  and  his  apostles  employed 
them  in  a  purer  sense  than  the  great  multitude 
of  the  Jews.  The  Orientalists  are  rich  in  such 
figures.  They  were  employed  by  Mohammed, 
who  carried  them,  as  his  manner  was,  to  an  ex- 
travagant excess,  but  at  the  same  time  said  ex- 
pressly that  they  were  mere  figures,  although 
many  of  his  followers  afterwards  understood 
them  literally,  as  has  been  often  done  in  a  similar 
way  by  many  Christians.  If  all  which  is  figura- 
tive is  taken  away,  the  main  idea  which  is  left  is 
that  of  great  feliciii/,  which,  as  it  is  expressly 
said,  will  transcend  all  our  expectations  and  con- 
ceptions. Vide  I  John,  iii.  2;  Col.  iii.  3,  ^un^ 
r^fiCtv  xixpvfttiu.  The  passage  1  Cor.  ii.  9,  eye 
hath  not  seen,  ear  hath  not  heard,  &c.,  (which  is 
taken  from  Isa.  Ixiv.  4,)  does  not  properly  relate 
to  this  subject«  Judging  from  ver.  7,  8,  the 
subject  here  treated  of  is  the  Christian  doctrine, 
which  was  before  unknown,  and  which  is  not 
the  product  of  human  invention.  Still  the  whole 
passage  leads  io  this,  that  God  made  these  ex- 
traordinary provisions  through  Christ,  in  order 
to  bring  08  to  the  enjoyment  of  an  unspeakable 
bliss.    Cf.  also  1  Cor.  xiii.  2. 

The  following  are  among  the  principal  names 
of  future  happiness,  both  literal  and  figura- 
tive:— 

(1)  The  literal  appellatiom,  Zcd^,  ^uif  aitof  cof , 
which,  according  to  Hebrew  usage,  signifies,  a 
happy  Ufej  vita  vere  vitaJUy  eternal  well-beings 
Hence  the  term  6^  e«ov  is  opposed  to  it — 
e.  g.,  John,  iii.  16,  36;  also  xo/edx^io^,  xoXoKjt^, 
X.  f .  X.  Ao§a,  do$a  ecov,  reward^  Rom.  ii.  7 ; 
y.  3.  'A^^operu»,  5ota,  ri/ti}  xal  o^^of  tfi'a,  Rom. 
ii.  7;  and  ecp?^,  ver.  10.  AuSvu>v  ßapo(  SöIj;;, 
an  eternal  reward  of  full  weight,  2  Cor.  iv.  17. 
Swri/p/a,  a<atripCa  aitavto^.  Heb.  v.  9,  &c. 

(2)  Figurative  repretentaiions.  Among  these 
is  the  name  heaven.  The  abode  of  the  departed 
saints  is  a  place  which,  to  us  who  live  upon  the 
earth,  and  while  we  remain  here,  is  invisible 
and  inaccessible,  beyond  the  bound  of  the  visi- 
ble world,  and  entirely  separated  from  it;  there 
they  live  in  the  highest  well-being,  and  in  a 
nearer  connexion  with  God  and  Christ  than 
here  below.  This  place  and  state  cannot  be 
designated  by  any  more  fit  and  brief  expression 
than  that  which  is  foond  in  almost  every  Ian* 


guage — viz.,  heaven ;  this,  therefore,  is  frequent* 
ly  employed  by  the  sacred  writers.  It  is  there 
that  the  highest  sanctuary  or  temple  of  God  is 
situated — i.  e.,  it  is  there  where  the  omnipre- 
sent God  reveals  himself  most  gloriously.  That, 
too,  is  the  abode  of  the  higher  spiritual  creation 
of  God.  Thither  was  Christ  translated;  he 
calls  it  the  house  of  his  Father^  and  says  that  he 
has  there  prepared  an  abode  for  his  followers, 
John,  xiv.  2,  coll.  s.  23,  II.,  and  s.  97,  II. 

This  place  was  never  conceived  of  in  ancient 
times,  as  it  has  been  by  some  modern  writers, 
as  a  particular  ;}/afie/,  or  worlds  but  as  the  wide 
expanse  of  heaven,  high  above  the  atmosphere» 
or  starry  heaven;  hence  it  is, sometimes  called 
the  third  heaven,  as  being  neither  the  atmo- 
sphere nor  starry  heaven.  Vide  2  Cor.  xii.  2« 
The  remark  of  Morus  is  good,  p.  297,  note  4, 
"  Illud  in  ecßlü  ease,  magis  indicat  statum  condi- 
tioneroque  hominis,  quam  locum  certum." 

Another  figurative  name  is  paradise,  taken 
from  the  abode  of  the  first  man  in  his  innocence. 
Vide  vol.  i.  s.  52,  ad  finem.  From  this  it  is 
transferred  to  the  abode  of  the  blessed.  Luke, 
xxiii.  43 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  4 ;  Rev.  ii.  7 ;  xxii.  2. 

Again :  this  place  is  called  the  heavenly  JerU' 
salem  (iytovpdvioi,  xcuvij,  17  avu)) ;  because  .the 
earthly  Jerusalem  was  the  capital  city  of  the 
Jews,  the  place  of  the  royal  residence,  and  the 
seat  of  the  divine  worship,  Gal.  iv.  2G ;  Heb. 
xii.  22 ;  Rev.  iii.  12.  BaoiXeia  ovpaofuv,  or  0fov, 
Matt.  XXV.  34 ;  James,  ii.  5 ;  ßaai'ktia  ircovpdvwf 
and  otttrtoj,  2  Tim.  iv.  18;  2  Pet.  i.  11 ;  av^ßar 
(fiXivnv  f  9  Xptdf  9,  2  Tim.  ii.  12 — i.  e.,  to  be 
distinguished,  honoured,  and  happy,  as  he  is,<^ 
to  enjoy  royal  felicity.  Cicero  says,  turn  nos 
regnare  videbamur.  The  stoics  say,  omncm  sapi' 
entern  regnare,  KXi^povoftJa  and  xXrjpof,  (accord- 
ing to  the  Heb.  c^n^  and  sru,  possidere,  to  attain 
io  possession,)  the  possessing  and  fully  enjoying 
happiness,  as  the  ancient  Israelites  did  Palestine. 
Hence  tkn^povofua  titrjftrffUvtj  iv  oifpopcis,  1  Pet. 
i.  4;  Heb.  ix.  15.  Tb  sit  down  at  table  with 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob — i.  e.,  to  share  with 
the  pious  of  antiquity  in  the  joys  of  salvation; 
to  be  in  Abraham^s  bosom — i.  e.,  to  sit  next  to 
Abraham,  Luke,  xvi.  22 ;  Matt.  viii.  1 1.  Vide 
Wetstein,  ad  h.  1.  Saßßowwftoj,  or  wanoMOi^, 
aivtaii.  Heb.  iv.  10,  11,  where  it  denotes  the 
happiness  of  pious  Christians,  both  in  this  life 
and  that  to  come.  Xti^oofOi  ^ixaioavnji,  the  re- 
ward of  piety,  2  Tim.  iv.  8  ;  Phil.  iii.  14. 

(3)  As  to  the  abode  of  perfected  and  happy 
men  after  the  judgment,  when  their  souls  will 
be  again  united  with  their  bodies,  the  opinions  of 
men  have  been  very  different.  It  is  of  chief  im- 
portance to  notice  that  it  is  always  described  in 
the  New  Testament  as  a  very  delightful  and 
happy  place.  Moreover,  the  apostles  teach  dis- 
tinctly that  this  earth,  after  the  present  state  of 
things  is  ended,  will  be  renewed,  and  fitted  for  the 
3a2 
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ordinary  residence  of  those  whose  souls  will  be 
again  united  with  their  bodies,  in  short,  of  the 
saints  who  will  be  raised.  Vide  2  Pet«  iii.  13, 
where  he  speaks  of  a  new  luavens  and  a  new 
earth.  Hence  it  is  said  in  the  Apocalypse,  that 
the  New  Jerusalem  in  heaven  (i.  e.,  the  abode 
of  the  departed  souls  of  the  pious)  will,  after 
the  resurrection,  (when  their  souls  will  be  again 
united  with  the  body,)  be  let  down  {xa/ta^aJivti^v) 
to  the  earth,  (now  renewed  and  beautified.)  Rev. 
zxi.  1,  seq.,  coll.  Rom.  via.  18,  seq. 

SECTION  CLX. 

WHAT  DO  REASON  AND  8CRIPTURC  TCACH  AND 
LEAD  US  TO  EXPECT,  IN  A  GENERAL  YIEW,  AS 
TO  THE  REAL  NATURE  OF  FUTURE  BLESSED- 
NESS 1 

The  sum  of  what  we  are  taught  by  reason  and 
scripture  on  this  point  may  be  comprehended 
under  the  three  following  particulars : — (a)  We 
shall  hereafter  be  entirely  freed  from  the  suffer- 
ings of  this  life;  (6)  Our  future  blessedness  will 
be  a  continuation  of  the  happiness  of  this  life ; 
(e)  But  it  will  also  be  increased  by  the  addition 
of  many  new  joys,  which  stand  in  no  natural  or 
necessary  connexion  with  our  preceding  condi- 
tion in  this  life. 

I.  Entire  Freedom  from  the  Sufferings  and  Adver- 
sities of  this  Present  Earthly  Life, 

This  is  often  expressed  in  the  Bible  by  words 
which  denote  rest,  repose,  refreshment,  after  per- 
forming labour  and  suffering  affliction — e.  g., 
avt(fi>i,  avdftwaci,  <saßßa/(t(Sfi6i,  (not  inactivity, 
entire  freedom  from  employment,  or  indolence; 
vide  s.  159 ;)  vide  2  Thess.  i,  7, "  God  will  give 
to  you,  who  are  troubled,  wtaw.  Heb.  iv.  9, 
1 1 ;  Rev.  xiv.  13,  •«  they  rest  from  their  labours,'* 
where  xonoi,  like  labores,  signifies  molesiiss  cf- 
ßictions,  and  not  employments.  Cf.  Morus,  p. 
299,  n.  1.  Cf.  also  Rev.  vii.  17,  "God  shall 
wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes." 

This  exemption  from  the  evils  of  the  pre- 
sent life  includes,  according  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 

(1)  Deliverance  from  the  earthly  body,  the 
seat  of  the  lower  principles  of  our  nature  and  of 
our  sinful  corruption,  and  the  cause  of  so  many 
evils  and  sufferings,  2  Cor.  v.  1,  2 ;  1  Cor.  xv. 
Vide  s.  153. 

(2)  Entire  separation  from  the  society  of 
wicked  and  evil-disposed  persons,  who  in  vari- 
ous ways  injure  the  righteous  man,- and  embitter 
his  life  on  earth;  2  Tim.  iv.  18,  ^ivattal  fus  aato 
Ttautos  cpyov  ftovrjpov,  (i.  e.,  men  who  do  evil.) 
It  is  hence  accounted  as  making  a  part  of  the 
felicity  of  Christ  in  heaven  that  he  is  there  sepa- 
rated from  sinners,  (xc;t^t<rftivo(,)  Heb.  viL  26. 

(3)  Everything  here  upon  the  earth  is  incon- 
stant, and  subject  to  perpetaal  change ;  and  in- 


capable of  satisfying  our  expectations  and  de- 
sires. Every  thing  is  vanity.  Even  the  pleasures 
and  joys  of  this  life  are  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  lead  to  satiety  and  disgust  when  they  are 
long  continued.  Vide  s.  159.  But  in  the  world 
to  come  it  will  be  different.  The  bliss  of  the 
saints  will  continue  without  interruption  or 
change,  without  fear  of  termination,  and  without 
satiety  ;-^ti^aifOi  o^^opf o; ,  a^MUftOf,  ofiaporroy, 
a  crown  ever  new  and  beaut^tU,  in  opposition  to 
the  fading  crowns  of  eartiily  victors ;  1  Pet.  L 
4;  V.  10;  2  Cor.  iv.  16,  18;  Luke,  zx.  36; 
1  John,  iii.  2,  et  passim.  From  hence  it  is  also 
manifest  that  the  joys  of  the  pious  in  the  future 
world  will  be  capable  of  a  constant  increase,  an 
ever-progressive  enlargement  For  everything 
uniform  and  stationary  produces  satiety  and  dis- 
gust. In  the  heavenly  world,  then,  there  will 
be  no  sameness  and  stagnant  uniformity  of  joy. 
iVb/e.— The  question  is  here  asked,  whether 
the  pious,  in  the  future  world,  will  be  entirely 
delivered  from  natural  depravity,  or  the  prepon- 
derance of  sense  over  reason)  Whether  their 
obedience  to  God,  and  their  virtue,  will  be  so 
entirely  confirmed  that  they  will  be  for  ever  free 
from  all  danger  of  sinning  ?  If  we  would  ag-ree 
with  the  holy  scriptures  we  must  answer  this 
question  in  the  affirmative.  The  whole  ana- 
logy of  Christian  doctrine  implies  that  this  will 
be  so ;  and  so  clearly  that  it  does  not  need  any 
further  proof.  That  the  state  of  the  saint  in  the 
future  world  will  be  one  of  secure  and  confirmed 
holiness  may  also  be  deduced  incontrovertibly 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  perfectionment  and  en- 
nobling of  the  body.  The  seat  of  carnal  appe- 
tite and  of  sin  is  in  the  earthly  and  mortal  body; 
and  from  this  we  shall  then  be  freed,  and  shall 
possess,  like  Christ,  a  heavenly  body,  s.  77, 
and  s.  153.  According  Xf)  1  Cor.  xv.,  onr  body 
will  no  more  then  be  <sufAa  4«;(;ubov,  but  nvevfuf 
fwov.  There  is  no  need  therefore  of  resorting 
to  purgatory  to  explain  how  man  may  be  here- 
after purged  from  hereditary  depravity.  The 
possibility  of  sinning  will,  however,  still  re- 
main, as  it  was  with  man  in  his  original  inno- 
cence, and  as  it  is  with  the  holy  angels.  But 
the  blessed  saints  in  heaven  will  not  wish  to  sin ; 
for  the  preponderance  of  sense  will  then  be  en- 
tirely removed ;  nor  will  they  any  longer  meet 
with  those  external  hindrances,  those  allure- 
ments to  sin,  which  obstructed  their  piety  here 
upon  the  earth.  On  the  contrary,  they  will 
there  have  the  strongest  attractions  and  motives 
to  piety,  more  enlarged  views,  good  examples, 
&e.  And  these  means  are  sufficient  to  confirm 
the  saints  in  goodness. 

n.  Continuance  of  the  Haziness  of  the  Present 
Life. 
When  the  soul  leaves  the  body  it  will  retain 
the  consciousness  of  whatever  passed  within  it 
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while  here  upon  the  earth.  It  carries  along  with 
it,  into  the  future  world,  the  ideas,  the  know- 
ledge, the  habits,  which  it  possessed  here.  And 
80  it  takes  also  good  and  evil  from  this  life  into 
the  next,  as  its  own  property,  and  there  receives 
the  fruit  of  it.  It  is  therefore  certain  that  a  part 
of  the  heavenly  blessed  nesi  will  consist  in  the 
consciousness  and  recollection  of  the  good  en- 
joyed and  performed  in  the  foregoing  life,  and 
in  that  cheerfulness  and  peace  of  mind  which 
will  proceed  fron(i  the  thought  of  this.  As  to 
the  wicked,  the  case  will  be  reversed.  This, 
now,  is  one  of  the  fMi^ura/good  consequences  or 
rewards  of  virtue  and  piety ;  and  the  opposite  is 
one  of  the  natural  evil  consequences  or  punish- 
ments of  sin.    Vide  s.  15G,  157. 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  it  follows  of 
course  that  there  will  be  a  difference  of  degree 
(diversitas  graduum)  in  the  happiness  of  saints 
in  heaven.  The  happiness  of  all  will  be  equally 
eternal,  but  not  equally  intense.  The  more  good 
actions,  such  as  are  acceptable  in  the  sight  of 
God,  one  has  performed,  the  nobler  his  virtues 
were,  the  greater  the  difficulties  and  hindrances 
which  he  had  to  overcome,  the  greater  will  be 
his  reward.  That  this  should  be  otherwise  nei- 
ther the  goodness  nor  justice  of  God  permit  us 
to  believe.  Thus,  for  example,  two  men,  one 
of  whom  had  devoted  his  whole  life  to  virtue 
and  piety,  while  the  other  had  put  off  reflection 
to  a  late  period,  and  then  first  renounced  his 
former  sins,  could  not  possibly  be  equal  to  each 
other  in  reward.  Vide  s.  127,  IL  In  short, 
the  happiness  of  each  individual  will  be  exactly 
apportioned  to  his  susceptibility  of  happiness. 
Great  and  various  as  may  be  his  capacity  or 
susceptibility  for  the  enjoyment  of  happiness, 
just  so  great  and  various  will  his  happiness 
certainly  be  hereafter.  The  very  different  ta- 
lents, powers,  and  knowledge  of  men,  and  the 
use  they  have  made  of  them,  also  make  a  great 
difference  as  to  the  capacity  for  happiness. 

All  this  is  perfectly  accordant  with  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine.  Cf.  the  parables.  Matt.  xxv.  14, 
seq.,  and  Luke,  xix.  16 — 19 ;  also  2  Cor.  ix.  6,« 
**  he  who  soweth  sparingly  shall  reap  also  spar- 
ingly ;  and  he  who  soweth  bountifully  shall  reap 
also  bountifully ;"  coll.  Gal.  vi.  7 ;  1  Cor.  iii. 
8,  "  every  man  shall  receive  his  own  reward, 
according  to  his  own  labour,  (x(uta  tov  Idiov 
xwtovi)  Rom.  ii.  10,  *'to  him  who  worketh 
good,  glory,  honour,  and  peace,  will  be  given, 
'louSofr^  ttpufop,  (since  from  his  greater  know- 
ledge he  could  do  more  good,)  xai  "E^xi^vh"  in 
opposition  to  the  punishment  spoken  of  ver.  9. 

This  sentiment  is  not  contrary  to  the  de- 
claration of  Christ,  the  last  shall  be  first,  &c.. 
Matt.  xix.  30;  xx.  1—16,  the  parable  of  the 
labourers  in  the  vineyard.  For  all  which  Christ 
there  says  has  respect  to  the  mercenary  question 
of  Peter,  What  thall  we  receive  in  retxim  ?    In 


opposition  to  this,  Christ  teaches  that  men  roust 
not  undertake  to  prescribe  to  God  when  and 
how  he  shall  bestow  rewards ;  in  their  dealings 
with  him  they  must  not  insist  upon  recompence ; 
for  men  have  deserved  no  reward  at  the  hand 
of  God  which  they  can  claim  as  a  right.  They 
ought  rather,  conscious  of  their  own  unwoi^ 
thiness,  to  expect  this  reward,  with  humility 
and  submission,  only  because  God,  of  his  mere 
good  mercy,  has  promised  it.  Cf.  Cotta,  De 
Diversis  Gradibus  Gloriae  Beatorum;  Tub. 
1773. 

Note  1. — ^The  Christian  doctrine  requires  of 
every  one  who  desires  to  partake  of  eternal  hap- 
piness that  he  should  possess  a  humble  and  un- 
pretending spirit,  and  should  be  deeply  con- 
vinced that  he  deserves  nothing  by  his  good 
deeds,  and  has  not  so  merited  the  rewards  of 
the  world  to  come  that  he  can  claim  them  as  his 
right.  This  disposition  is  finely  represented  in 
Matt.  XXV.  37,  seq.,  where  Christ  says,  that  the 
pious  will  be  hereafter  surprised  to  find  them- 
selves so  rewarded,  as  they  will  not  be  conscious 
of  having  done  any  thing  to  deserve  such  re- 
wards. On  the  contrary,  the  wicked,  ver.  44, 
suppose  they  have  done  much  good,  but  are  not- 
withstanding sent  away  into  the  place  of  torment. 
Vide  especially  Luke,  xiii.  26,  seq. 

Note  2. — According  to  the  Christian  doctrine, 
such  actions  only  as  flow  from  grateful  love  to 
God  and  Christ  can  be  consistently  rewarded, 
for  these  virtues  only  are  recognised  by  scrip- 
ture as  having  any  good  desert.  Hence  in 
Matt.  XXV.  35,  36,  Christ  himself  specifies  such 
deeds  as  are  jactive  proofs  of  faith  in  him,  and 
of  grateful  love  to  him.  Vide  s.  124,  125,  re- 
specting good  works.  One  who  does  good  from 
impure  motives  has,  as  Christ  says,  already  re- 
ceived his  reward. 

IIL  Positive  Rewards  in  the  Future  World. 

Besides  being  exempt  from  all  earthly  trials, 
and  having  a  continuance  of  that  happiness 
which  we  had  begun  to  enjoy  even  here,  we 
have  good  reason  to  expect  hereafter  other  re- 
wards and  joys,  which  stand  in  no  natural  or 
necessary  connexion  with  the  present  life.'  For 
our  entire  felicity  would  be  extremely  defective 
and  scanty,  should  it  be  confined  merely  to  that 
which  we  carry  with  us  from  the  present  world, 
to  that  peace  and  joy  of  soul  which  result  from 
reflecting  on  what  we  may  have  done  which  is 
good  and  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God ;  since 
even  the  best  man  will  always  discover  great 
imperfections  in  all  that  he  has  done.  Our  feli- 
city would  also  be  incomplete  Were  we  com- 
pelled to  stop  short  with  that  meagre  and  ele- 
mentary knowledge  which  we  take  with  us 
from  this  world, — ^that  knowledge  so  broken  up 
into  fragments,  and  yielding  so  little  fruit,  and 
which,  poor  as  it  is,  many  good  men,  from  lack 
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of  opportunity  and  without  any  faolt  on  their 
part,  never  here  acquire.  Besides  the  natural 
rewards  of  goodness,  there  must,  therefore,  be 
others  which  are  positive  and  depending  on  the 
will  of  the  Supreme  Legislator. 

On  this  point  almost  all  philosophers  are  for 
the  above  reasons  agreed,  even  those  who  will 
admit  of  no  positive  punithmenis  in  the  world  to 
come.  But  for  want  of  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  things  in  the  future  world,  we 
can  say  nothing  definite  and  certain  as  to  the 
nature  of  these  positive  rewards.  Vide  s.  159, 
I.  In  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  hoWr 
ever,  positive  rewards  are  considered  most  ob- 
viously as  belonging  to  our  future  felicity,  and 
as  constituting  a  principal  part  of  it.  For  it 
always  represents  the  joys  of  heaven  as  result- 
ing strictly  from  the/aooiir  of  God^  and  as  being 
undeserved  by  those  to  whom  they  are  given. 
Hence  there  must  be  something  more  added  to 
the  natural  good  consequences  of  our  actions, 
something  which  cannot  be  considered  as  the 
necessary  and  natural  consequences  of  tlie  good 
actions  we  may  have  before  performed.  But 
on  this  subject,  we  know  nothing  more  in  gene- 
ral than  this,  that  God  will  so  appoint  and  order 
our  circumstances,  and  make  such  arrange- 
ments, that  the  principal  faculties  of  our  souls — 
reason  and  affection,  will  be  heightened  and  de- 
veloped, so  that  we  shall  continually  obtain 
more  pure  and  distinct  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
and  make  continual  advances  in  holiness. 

The  following  particular  remarks  may  be  of 
some  use  in  illustrating  this  subject: — 

(1)  In  this  life  God  has  very  wisely  allotted 
various  capacities,  powers,  and  talents,  in  dif- 
ferent ways  and  degrees,  to  different  men,  ac- 
cording to  the  various  ends  for  which  he  designs 
them,  and  the  business  in  which  he  employs 
them.  Now  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to 
suppose  that  God  will  abolish  this  variety  in 
the  future  world ;  it  will  rather  continue  there 
in  all  its  extenL  We  must  suppose,  then,  that 
there  will  be,  even  in  the  heavenly  world,  a  di- 
versity of  tastes,  of  labours,  and  employments, 
and  that  to  one  person  this,  to  another  that,  field 
in  the  boundless  kingdom  of  truth  and  of  useful 
occupation  will  be  assigned  for  his  cultivation 
according  to  his  peculiar  powers,  qualifications, 
and  tastes. 

A  presentiment  of  this  truth  is  contained  in 
the  idea,  which  was  widely  diffused  throughout 
the  ancient  world— viz.,  that  the  Manas  will 
still  prosecute,  in  the  future  life,  the  employ- 
ments to  which  they  had  been  here  accustomed. 
At  least,  such  arrangements  will  doubtless  be 
made  by  God  in  the  future  life,  that  each  indivi- 
dual will  there  develop  more  and  more  the 
germs  implanted  within  him  by  the  hand  of  the 
Creator;  and  will  be  able,  more  fully  than  he 
oven  could  here,  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  his 


intellectual  nature,  and  thus  to  make  conttnnal 
progress  in  the  knowledge  of  everything  worthy 
of  being  known,  of  which  he  could  learn  only 
the  simplest  elements  in  this  world;  and  he 
will  be  able  to  do  this  in  such  a  way  that  the 
increase  of  knowledge  will  not  be  detrimental 
to  piety,  as  it  often  proves  on  earth,  but  rather 
promotive  of  it.  To  the  sincere  and  ardent 
searcher  after  truth  it  is  a  rejoicing  and  consol- 
ing thought  that  he  will  be  able  hereafter  to  per- 
fect that  knowledge  which  here  has  so  many 
deficiencies.    Vide  1  Cor.  xiii.  9,  seq. 

But  there  is  danger  here  of  going  too  far,  and 
of  falling  into  those  strange  conceptions  of 
which  we  find  so  many  examples  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Lavater.  Various  as  the  tastes  and 
wants  of  men  in  the  future  world  will  doubtless 
be,  they  will  still  be  in  many  respects  different 
from  what  they  are  here;  because  the  whole 
sphere  of  action,  and  the  objects  by  which  we 
shall  there  be  surrounded,  will  be  different. 
We  shall  there  have  a  changed  and  more  per- 
fect body,  and  by  this  single  circumstance  shall 
be  freed  at  once  from  many  of  the  wants  and  in- 
clinations which  have  their  seat  in  tho  earthly 
body.  And  this  will  also  contribute  much  to 
rectify,  enlarge,  and  perfect  our  knowledge. 
Many  things  which  seem  to  us  very  important 
and  essential  during  this  our  state  of  infancy 
upon  earth,  will  hereafter  doubtless  appear  in  a 
different  light;  we  shall  look  upon  them  as  tri- 
fles and  children*s  play,  and  employ  ourselves 
in  more  important  oocupations,  the  utility  and 
interest  of  which  we  may  have  never  before 
thought  of. 

Some  theologians  have  supposed  that  the 
saints  in  heaven  may  be  taught  by  immediait  di- 
vine  revelations  {lumen  glorix)  ,*  especially  those 
who  may  enter  the  abodes  of  the  blessed  without 
knowledge,  or  with  only  a  small  measure  of  it, 
— e.  g.,  children,  and  others  who  have  died  in 
an  ignorance  for  which  they  themselves  were 
not  to  blame.  On  this  subject  nothing  is  defi- 
nitely taught  in  the  Scriptures;  but  both  scrip- 
ture and  reason  warrant  us  in  believing  that 
provision  will  be  made  for  all  such  persons  in 
the  future  world.    Vide  s.  126,  U. 

Note, — ^In  the  popular  exhibition  of  the  whole 
doctrine  of  future  blessedness  much  prudence 
and  caution  are  requisite ;  and  the  teacher  must 
pay  careful  attention  to  the  difference  of  educa- 
tion and  intellectual  culture  among  his  hearers. 
This  is  particularly  necessary  with  regard  to  the 
point  introduced  in  the  foregoing  paragraph. 
The  importance  which  the  learned  and  educated 
man  attaches  to  the  culture  of  his  intelkctual 
powers,  and  to  the  increase  of  knowledge,  may 
easily  lead  him  into  the  mistake  of  insisting, 
even  in  his  religious  discourses,  too  much  on 
the  importance  of  this/or  every  one^  and  of  repre- 
senting it  as  constituting  a  chief  part  of  the 
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employments  and  joys  of  the  fature  life.  But  the 
great  mass  of  mankind  hare  bot  little  taste  for 
this  intellectual  cultnre.  They  even  associate 
with  it  the  idea  of  severe  labour  and  toil,  be- 
cause thinking  and  learning  are  so  difficult  to 
them.  It  is  the  same  as  to  the  expectation  of 
increased  adhity  hereafter.  This  has  no  charm 
for  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  because  their  bo- 
dily labours  are  so  oppressive.  They  find  more 
satiefoction  in  the  idea  of  res/  and  refreshment, 
with  regard  to  which,  however,  they  should  be 
taught  that  the  rest  of  heayen  is  not  a  state  of 
entire  inactivity.  Vide  s.  159.  They  prefer  to 
hear  of  the  cessation  of  all  their  pains,  and  the 
drying  of  all  their  tears.  Cf.  Rey.  yii.  17,  Slc. 
It  is  therefore  yery  necessary,  in  presenting  this 
subject  before  popular  assemblies,  to  have  re- 
gard to  the  different  wants,  conceptions,  and 
dispositions  of  men,  and  thus  to  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  Christ  and  the  apostles. 

(9)  A  principal  part  of  our  future  happiness 
will  consist,  according  to  the  Christian  doctrine, 
in  the  enlargement  and  correcting  of  our  know- 
ledge respecting  God,  his  nature,  attributes,  and 
works,  and  in  the  salutary  application  of  this 
knowledge  to  our  own  moral  benefit,  to  the  in- 
crease of  our  faith,  love,  and  obedience.  There 
has  been  some  controversy  among  theologians 
with  regard  to  the  vision  of  God,  (j^isio  Dei  in- 
tuitiva,  or  sensttiva,  or  beatifiea,  or  eomprehen- 
siva.)  The  question  is,  whether  the  saints  will 
hereafter  behold  God  with  the  eyes  of  the  glo- 
rified body,  or  only  with  the  eyes  of  the  mind — 
1.  e.,  merely  know  him  with  the  understanding. 
On  this  point  there  was  dispute  even  in  the  an- 
cient Oriental  church  among  the  Nestorians, 
some  of  whom  advocated  the  bodily  vision  of 
God,  and  were  on  this  account  blamed  by  others. 
Eren  in  the  Latin  church,  too,  there  was  con- 
troversy on  this  point  among  the  schoolmen, 
and  the  different  theological  schools  of  the  Rom- 
ish church.  And  this  was  transmitted  to  the 
Protestant  church  of  the  seventeenth  century ; 
sincls  Musaeus,  and  other  theologians  of  Jena, 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  bodily  vision  of  God, 
which  was,  on  the  other  hand,  advocated  by  the 
theologians  of  Wittern  berg. 

But  in  the  scriptures  God  is  always  repre- 
sented as  a  Being  invisible  by  the  bodily  eye 
(oopof  or),  as  indeed  every  spirit  is.  Vide  s.  19. 
The  texts  of  scripture  which  speak  of  seeing 
God  have  been  misunderstood;  they  signify, 
sometimes,  the  more  distinct  knowledge  of  God, 
as  we  speak  of  knowing  by  seeing,  of  seeing 
with  the  eyes  of  the  mind ;  so  John,  i.  18 ;  iii.  2 ; 
iv.  12,  coll.  V.  20;  1  Tim.  vi.  16;  and  Paul 
uses  ßTJrtscv  and  yipuxfxuv  as  synonymous, 
1  Cor.  xiii.  12,  13,  coll.  v.  10. — Again,  they 
express  the  idea  of /e/ict7y,  the  enjoyment  of 
God's  fayour,  the  being  thought  worthy  of  his 
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friendship,  &c.  Still  more  frequently  are  both 
of  these  meanings  comprehended  under  the 
phrase  to  see  God,  The  image  is  taken  from 
oriental  princes,  to  see  whose  faces,  and  to  be 
in  whose  presence,  was  esteemed  a  great  favour. 
Cf.  Matt.  y.  8;  HeB.  xii.  14,  «'Without  holi- 
ness oMccf  o^tojt  for  K-upcov.'*  The  opposite 
of  this  is,  fo  be  remoyed  from  God  and  from  his 
face. 

But  Christ  is  always  represented  as  one  who 
will  he  personally  visible  by  us,  and  whose  per- 
sonal, familiar  intercourse  and  guidance  we 
shall  enjoy.  And  herein  Christ  himself  places 
a  chief  part  of  the  joy  of  the  saints,  John,  xiv., 
xvii.,  &c.  And  so  the  apostles  often  describe 
the  blessedness  of  the  pious,  by  the  phrase  being 
with  Christ,  To  his  guidance  has  God  entrust- 
ed the  human  race,  in  heaven  and  on  earth. 
And  Paul  says,  2  Cor.  iv.  6,  we  see  <*  the  bright- 
ness of  the  divine  glory  in  the  face  of  Christ,'* 
— ^he  is  '*  the  visible  representative  of  the  invi- 
sible God,**  Col.  i.  15.  Vide  s.  120,  respecting 
the  office  of  Christ. 

(3)  According  to  the  representation  contained 
in  the  holy  scriptures,  the  saints  will  dwell  to- 
gether in  the  future  world,  and  form,  as  it  were, 
a  kingdom  or  state  of  God.  Cf.  Luke,  xvi. ;  xx. 
38;  Rom.  viii.  10;  Rev.  vii.  9;  Heb.  xii.  23. 
They  will  there  partake  of  a  common  felicity. 
Their  enjoyment  will  doubtless  be  very  much 
heightened  by  friendship,  and  by  their  confiding 
intercourse  with  each  other.  We  must,  how- 
ever, separate  all  earthly  imperfection  from  our 
conceptions  of  this  heavenly  society.  But  that 
we  shall  there  recogilise  our  former  friends,  and 
shall  be  again  associated  with  them,  was  uni- 
formly believed  by  all  antiquity.  Vide  s.  150, 
II.  2.  This  idea  was  admitted  as  altogether 
rational,  and  as  a  consoling  thought,  by  the 
most  distinguished  ancient  philosophers.  Cf. 
the  speech  of  the  dying  Socrates,  recorded  by 
Plato,  and  translated  by  Cicero  in  his  Tusculan 
Questions,  i.  41.  This  too  was  the  opinion  of 
Cicero,  as  may  be  seen  from  his  treatise.  De  Se- 
nectute,  c.  23,  and  De  Amicitia,  c.  3,  4. 

And  yet  there  have  been  Christians,  and  even 
teachers,  calling  themselves  Christian  teachers, 
who  have  blamed,  and  even  ridiculed,  other 
Christians  for  comforting  themselves  under  the 
loss  of  those  who  were  dear  to  them,  by  che- 
rishing the  joyful  hope  of  seeing  them  again, 
and  renewing  after  death  the  friendship  here 
formed.  Even  reason  regards  this  as  in  a  high 
degree  probable ;  but  to  one  who  believes  the 
holy  scriptures  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  doubt  or 
conjecture.    For, 

(a)  The  scriptures  assure  us  that  we  shall 
hereafter  see  Christ,  and  shall  enjoy  his  personal 
intercourse  and  friendship.  So  John,  xiv.  3, 
••I  will  take  you  to  myself;  where  I  am,  there 
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»hall  ye  be  also/'  Cf«  1  Pet«i.  8.  Aoeording 
to  John,  xvii.  34,  we  ehall  be  high  witnesses 
and  participators  of  his  glory. 

(b)  Paul  says  expressly,  1  Thess.  iv.  17,  that 
we  shall  be  with  Christ,  in  company  voiih  our 
fritnda  who  died  h^ort  ua  (afM  aw  wutois) ;  and 
this  presupposes  that  we  shall  recognise  them, 
and  have  intercourse  with  them,  as  ^ith  Christ 
himself.  Paul  advises  that  Christians  should 
comfort  themselves,  under  the  loss  of  their 
friends,  by  considering  that  they  are  at  home 
with  the  Lord,  and  that  they  shall  be  again 
united  together. 

The  objections  made  against  this  opinion  are 
of  no  weight«  It  is  said,  for  example,  that  the 
body  of  the  saints  will  be  entirely  changed,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  recognised.  But  it  would 
need  to  be  proved  that  this  change  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  recognise  a 
person  to  be  the  same  whom  we  before  knew. 
And  even  were  this  allowed,  it  is  not  merely 
through  the  body  that  we  can  recognise  each 
other.  Even  friends  here  upon  the  earth,  who 
have  never  seen  each  other^s  faces,  disclose 
themselves  by  conversation  and  agreement  of 
soul.  Indeed,  we  can,  even  upon  earth,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  others,  become  again  ac- 
quainted with  old  friends  whom  we  had  forgot- 
ten. And  why  may  not  this  be  the  case  in  the 
world  to  come  1 

Again :  it  is  objected  that  Christ  himself  says. 
Matt.  xxii.  30,  that  the  relation  of  persons  con- 
nected by  marriage  will  cease  in  the  heavenly 
world.  It  is  said,  moreover,  that  the  love  which 
exists  between  husband  and  wife,  and  also  be- 
tween parent  and  child,  is  rather  of  a  bodily 
than  a  spiritual  nature,  and  therefore  will  wholly 
cease  when  this  gross  earthly  body  is  thrown 
off. 

Answer. — ^It  is  true,  indeed,  that  this  con- 
nexion and  love,  so  far  as  it  is  founded  in  the 
distinction  of  sexes  and  in  blood-relationship, 
will  cease ;  there  will  be  no  wedlock,  no  sexual 
propensities,  and  no  gross  material  bodies  in 
the  heavenly  world.  But  friendship,  in  virtuous 
and  pious  minds,  does  not  depend  upon  these 
circumstances,  but  rather  upon  conformity  of 
intellectual  tastes  and  dispositions.  Whatever, 
therefore,  is  merely  sensual  and  corporeal  in 
love  and  friendship  here  upon  the  earth,  will 
there  fall  away ;  but  whatever  is  apiritualf  which 
is  the  essential  and-  nobler  part  of  friendship, 
will  remain,  and  constitute  a  great  part  of  the 
bliss  of  heaven.  Cf.  Less,  De  beatorum  in 
ccelis  Consortio,  in  his  Opusc.  Theol.  p.  ii.,  p. 
329,  seq. ;  also  Ribbeck's  Sermons  on  this  sub- 
ject; and  Engel's  little  work,  "Wir  werden 
uns  wiedersehen."  Villaume,  in  his  Inquiries 
on  some  Psychological  Questions,  denies,  in 
his  second  essay,  (whether,  in  the  future  life, 
we  shall  remember  the  present,)  that  we  shall 


hereafter  have  any  recollection  of  our  lives  oo 
earth,  because  he  regards  memory  as  a  bodily 
facalty,  affected  and  often  destroyed  by  bodily 
injuries.  But  here  he  mistakes  the  exercise  of 
a  power  for  the  existence  of  the  power  itself. 
He  also  denies  that  friends  will  recognise  each 
other  in  the  life  to  come. 

Note. — ^The  question  is  asked,  whether  the 
pleasures  pertaining  to  the  body,  and  bodily 
employments,  will  continue  in  the  life  to  conae  I 
There  can  be  no  hesitation,  if  we  follow  the 
scriptures,  in  answering  both  these  questions  in 
the  affirmative.  For  what  purpose  will  saints 
in  the  life  to  come  have  a  body  again,  if  it  is 
not  to  be  still  the  organ  through  which  they  will 
feel  and  acti  It  is  therefore  justly  concluded 
that  the  pleasures  and  employments  of  heaven 
are  not  merely  spiritual,  but  also  bodily*  Paul 
too  says,  according  to  the  most  natural  interpre- 
tation of  the  passage,  Rom.  viii.  18,  seq.,  that 
all  nature  will  be  ennobled  and  beautified  for 
the  residence  of  the  friends  of  God ;  and  that 
they  will  dwell  in  a  world  which  will  minister 
pleasure  to  the  refined  senses  of  the  spiritual 
body. 

But  in  what  these  corporeal  pleasures  and 
employments  will  consist  cannot  now  be  under- 
stood by  us,  because  we  know  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  the  future  body,  of  its  organs,  or  of  the 
objects  by  which  we  shall  then  be  sonoanded. 
So  much  is  certain,  however,  that  these  will  be 
different  from  corporeal  pleasures  and  employ- 
ments here  upon  the  earth.  This  is  clearly 
taught  in  the  New  Testament  E.  g.,  Christ 
says.  Malt.  xxii.  20,  that  the  s^nts,  at  the  re- 
surrection, will  be  like  the  angela  tfGod^  (as  we 
justly  conceive  of  them ;)  "they  will  not  mar- 
ry, nor  be  given  in  marriage,"  because  the  end 
of  marriage,  the  propagation  of  the  race,  will  no 
longer  exist.  Nor  will  the  glorified  body  be 
nourished  and  sustained  by  eating  and  drinking. 
Vide  1  Cor.  xvi.  13 ;  cf.  s.  153.  Hence  it  is 
obvious  that  Christ  employed  the  phrase,  to  sit 
down  (at  table)  wilh  Abraham^  IsaaCy  and  Jacobs 
which  was  common  among  his  contemporaries, 
in  a  figurative  sense. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  important 
or  most  celebrated  works  on  the  life  eternal,  and 
the  joys  of  the  blessed  above — viz.,  On  the  His- 
tory of  this  Doctrine,  Burnet  j  also  Cotta,  in  his 
"  Historie  dogmatis  de  vita  aeterna.*'  Vide  s. 
149,  ad  finem.  This  subject  is  treated  doc- 
trinally  and  philosophically  in  Cottars  "  Theses 
Theol.  de  vita  aeterna."  Tubing.  1758.  A 
poetical  delineation  of  this  doctrine  may  be  seen 
in  Lavater's  "  Aussichten  in  die  Ewigkeit.*'  In 
this  work,  while  we  find  many  very  beautiful 
and  happy  thoughts  and  fine  observations,  we 
feel  the  want  of  just  interpretation  of  scripture, 
and  calm  and  unimpassioned  investigfation.  He 
gives  himself  entirely  to  the  wing  of  his  bold 
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imaginfttion,  and  trmU  the  subject  rather  as  a 
poet  than  a  philosopher.  A  more  strictly  philo- 
sophical and  theologieal  investigation  of  this 
subject  is  found  in  the  work  of  C.  L.  de  Yiilette, 
Unterredungen  uber  die  Glückseligkeit  des  zu- 
künftigen Lebens,  translated  from  the  French 
into  the  German,  and  accompanied  with  a  Pre- 
face, by  Spalding.  Berlin,  1766,  8yo.  Of.  also 


Oaii  Wilhelm  Goldhammer's  Betrachtungen 
über  das  zukünftige  Leben,  u.  s.  w.,  3  thl. ;  Leip- 
zig, 1791 ;  a  work  written  with  warmth  of  feel- 
ing and  in  a  popular  manner.  The  scriptural 
grounds  of  this  doctrine  are  briefly  and  tho- 
roughly inrestigated  by  Storr,  in  his  Comment* 
de  beata  Vita  post  Mortem,  p.  75,  torn.  ii.  of  his 
Opusc.  Aoademica. 
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